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BACK HOME 

By pandit JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


It is good to come back home after six weeks 
of continuous wandering, good to see familiar 
sights, familiar faces, to rest for more than a 
day or two in the same place. Some Iiave the 
wanderlust, and I liave it myself in some 
measure, and I love to get out of the old rut 
and cross mountains and seas and make 
acquaintance with new countries, new’ people. 
And w'hen one may not do this, as alas too 
often I may not, I give rein to my imagination 
and we take long and improbable journeys and 
seek adventure in distant coxmtries. But the 
old rut calls us back and we return to the day’s 
routine. 

So I was back from Burma and Malaya. 
There were numerous formidable files awaiting 
me, and a crowd of letters to answer, and ques- 
tions and problems which a great organiaation 
has continually to face. Pressmen surrounded 
me — what had I say to this or that? Had I 
seen some statement or other? Was Congress 
going to form ministries? And so on inter- 
minably. Fortunately I knew’ little about 
these various statements and pronouncements 
and I felt some difficulty in re-adjusting myself 
to the old world which I had left but six weeks 
before. Before my eyes floated still the Shwe 
Dagon pagoda glistening in the morning sun- 
light, and the palm trees swajdng in the 
pleasant land of Malaya. 

Back to the files and the letters. A summer 
school has been raided and the lathi has felled 
dowm many people. The Jute strike is over 
but the grievances of the jute workers continue. 
The workers in a match factory of the Swedish 


trust have been long on strike and are being 
ill-treated. The problem of the detenus. A 
Congress committee hae been suspended and 
protest and counter-protest have poured in. 
Appeals from district committees against certain 
orders of their provincial committees There 
i.s an interruption and fifty kisans appear on 
the scene full of their troubles. They cannot be 
ignored. 

Back again to the files. Should kisan 
organizations be started or should we concen- 
trate on making kisans members of Congress 
committees? What should be the relation be- 
tween the Congress Committee and the Kisan 
Sabha? Am I in favour of functional repre- 
sentation? Telegrams pour in protesting against 
the choice of a candidate to contest a by-election. 
A long distance trunk call on the telephone 
comes from South India. Visitors, visitors with 
nothing worth-while to say, wasting time. An 
occasional visitor who is interesting taking up 
more time. And all the while the Shwe Dagon 
pagoda floating in the air and the gem palace of 
Mandalay and laughing men and women in gay 
attire w'andering by. 

Back to work. Financial matters, confusing 
and troublesome. Cases of fUsciplinary action. 
Some hard ones but discipline has to be main- 
tained in an organization. Mass contacts, what 
progress is being made in the villages? What 
with itiuslims in towns and ^'illages? Letters in 
approval of our new’ activities, letters in criticism. 
Are the Congress members of the legislatures 
working in their constituencies carrying the 
message of the Congress? 
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How hot it is and the paper one writes on 
sticks to the hand! And how pleasant it was by 
the sea-side in Malaya vsith the tide lapping the 
beach and the palm trees and the graceful areca- 
nuts fringing the shore. 

A conference with, colleagues in the office. 
Cablegrams from abroad. Discussion on foreign 
affairs. Zanzibar-Indians overseas. Visitors, 
visitors — belli Why will so many people come 
when there is so much to be done? But some are 
old colleagues and though w’hat they say may be 
unimportant, they are valued comrades and may 
not be ignored. Strangers come and who knows 
whether their business is important or not? 
Peasants come and who can turn these helpless 
ones away without a word of cheer? 

The situation on the Frontier — air-bombing 
and kidnappings, a curious mixture, and the 
larger question being somewhat Indden by 
communal feelings on either side. When will 
people behave like grown-ups? How childish 
all this is and reli^on, as of old, warps the mind 
and confuses the issue. 

A note on Congress w'ork in the Punjab, a 
complaint from Bombay which takes up time. 
Visitors asking me to visit their districts or attend 
conferences. 

Will the Congress accept ministries? When 
will the Working Committee meet to consider this 
question? Wise people, knowing far more than I 
do, announce that the Committee is meeting 
within a few days. Evidently they imagine that 


our main pre-occupation is to think about and 
discuss this question of ministries. They would 
be surprised to find how -little this has to do 
with our work and how many other activities 
claim our attention. And those who question 
may be still further surprised if they had a 
glimpse into my mind. 

For my mind goes back over the heads of 
the visitors and questdonera and across the files 
to these six weeks that are gone past recall, 
days full of wandering in strange places, old 
world and new, crowded days. And pictures 
of the past come up before me when the beauti- 
ful palace at Mandalay hummed with play and 
laughter, and behind this hid many an intrigue 
and cruelty, and the rapid decay of an order 
that had lived its time. That gem palace is 
empty today, shorn of its gems, and only ghosts 
and memories fill its deserted halls. The teak 
roofs and pillars stand as of old, but they are 
dead wood and no more. The past they repre- 
sent is gone for eve^. 

But the Shwe Dagon pagoda still towers in 
all its strength and beauty over the city of 
Rangoon and gives its ageless message to all 
who come under its spell. It shines in the 
morning sunlight and glimmers as the evening 
shadows fall, and we cieep away from Burma 
reverently with this image of the soul of a 
people impressed on oxir minds and hearts. 

Allahabad, 

June 19, 1937. 


PARKER, THE GREAT AMERICAN REFORMER 


By J. T. SUNDERLAND 


At the middle of last century, that is, from the 
year 1852 to 1858, Theodore Parker was 
preaching every Sunday in the Boston Music 
Hall to the largest congregation in America. 
The room, capable of holding from 2,500 to 3,000 
persons, was regularly filled and often crowded 
by a somewhat motley throng of rich and poor, 
educated and uneducated, many blacks with the 
whites — resident of Boston and strangers visit- 
ing the city — but on the whole a company of 
as earnest and thoughtful men and women as 
perhaps ever assembled for religious service, 
drawn together by a preacher whose sermons, 
measured by their breadth of thought, their 
enormous learning, their iron lo^c, their power 
of tei*se pointed statement, their li ghtning wit 


and sarcasm, their fervor, their moral grasp, their 
spiritual elevation, their marvellous warmth of 
human sympathy, their handling from the side 
of eternal justice and right all the great ques- 
tions of the time, theological, religious, ethical, 
social, philanthropic, political, were probably as 
powerful — as powerful both in awakening 
thought and in stirring men to righteousness — 
a.s any sermons ever preached in this country. 

Nor did these sermons stop with the 
delivery. Caught up by the papers of Boston 
and the whole land, printed in pamphlet form 
by the ten thousand, many of them put into 
books that found a large sale, they were prob- 
ably more widely published than the utterances 
of any other living preacher. 
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Furthei’niore, the preacher was also a 
popular lyceum lecturer and was giving each 
winter from 50 to 100 lyceum lecture in as 
niany of the principal cities and larger towns 
of the north. At that time lie was between 40 
and 50 years old — just in the early natural prime 
of life. What a throne of power was his! 

Let us go back over his past and see whence 
and by what path he had reached his great 
influence. One of the biographers of Parker 
tells this storj’. Some years ago a stranger 
coloring a neighborhood a little way from the 
historic village of Lexington. Massachusetts, 
on a fair Spring day, asked a man who was 
mending the road, where Theodore Parker was 
born. The man leaned on his spade, stared at 
the traveller, looked puzzled and replied, 
" Dunno.” “ Are you a newcomer here? ” in- 
quired the traveller. “ No, sir; lived here man 
and boy nigh on to 40 year.” " But are there 
no Parkers about here?” “Yes, tew lots on 
’em.” “ I wish to find the old Parker place,” 
said the stranger. “ Older’n creation both on 
’em,” was the rejply. "The Captain Parker 
place is the one I want,” insisted the traveller. 
“ They run to eap’ns,” w'as the exasperating 
rejoinder; “ but I guess you had better take 
that ’ar road to the left, and go about a mile; 
then turn down a lane and at the end there’s 
a monnerment that must be set up for Cappen 
Parker.” The traveller obeyed the direction 
and found the monument that marks the spot 
w’here the great preacher was bom, August 24, 
1810, and where until manhood he had his 
home. 

Theodore's grandfather was the Captain 
John Parker, who commanded that company 
of 70 men that fired the first volley in the -war 
of the Revolution. Bidding his men load with 
powder and ball, he ordered them not to fire 
unless fired upon, but added, “ If they mean 
to have a war, let it begin here.” And it did 
begin there. In the battle, Captain Parker took 
from a British grenadier a musket which, with 
the grandfather’s own fowling piece, the great 
Boston preacher always kept standing beside 
his study door while he lived. The two now 
hang, I believe, in the Massachusetts Senate 
Chamber. 

The father was a man of as much strength 
of character as the famous grandfather, but 
nothing occurred to give him a name beyond 
his neighbourhood and circle of friends. He 
was a farmer, mill wright, pump maker, general 
mechanic — an intelligent man, a great reader, 
possessed of sound and independent judgment, 


a man of .sterling integrity. With a family of 
cloven cliildrcn of %vhoin Theodore was the 
youngest, and with no property but his small 
farm, shop and tools, he wa.® held down to a 
life of h.'irrl toil. The* mother was a gentle 
loving woman, less of a reader and thinker than 
her husband, but with more of sentiment and 
tenderness in her nature. Theodore inherited 
the head of one and the heart of the other. 

His boyhood and youth wore on the whole 
sunny, but into the warp of happiness and joy 
were woven the woof of toil, and, as most today 
would think, of severe privation. He went to 
school two or three winters and summers when 
veiy young, but after his eighth year only 
winters, and only for three months each winter 
at that. But no .«noner had he learned to read 
than he began that career of devouring books 
and mastering everything, that was such a 
marvel to all who knew him in after years. 
Every book in the house was verj' .soon read 
tlirough and through again. Books were bor- 
rowed from the neighbors and read. His 
father drew volumes for his own use from the 
little rillage librarj'. The boy would get them 
read before the father. He would read before 
school and after, and by the evening fire, and 
at recess. At summer noons when he was work- 
ing on the farm, others would take a siesta under 
tlie trees, but not Theodore. He was at a book. 
Before he was eight, he had read Homer and 
Plutarch (in translations, of course), Rollin’s 
Ancient History, and all the o*hpr books of his- 
tory and poetry that he could obtain. Nor was 
his reading slipshod : his parents made him give 
an account of every' book he read before, he could 
get another — a wonderfully good training for a 
boy! At 16 he went a term to an academy. 
Here he mastered Colburn's Afgebra in three 
weeks. 

Nor was he interested alone in books. He 
early began to study the stars, the plants, trees, 
shrubs, stones, birds that he saw around him; the 
foreign fruits he chanced to see in the markets, 
the husks and leaves that came wrapped about 
bales of merchandise and packages from other 
lands. His memorj’. inherited from his mother, 
was extraordinary. He could commit a song by 
once reading it, or a hymn by hearing it once 
read by the minister. 

Yet ndth all his fondness for reading he 
loved play : he could laugh as loudly as any and 
when there was no book to tempt, join in sports 
as heartilj' as any. He was modest, pure, frank, 
manly, true, conscientious, unselfish. 

When he was twelve, he picked whortle- 
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berries enough to buy him a Latin dictionary 
— a book he always kept, and to which in after 
years he gave an honorable place in his Boston 
library. At seventeen he began to teach, taking 
charge of winter schools successively in three 
or four difierent towns. In one place a young 
woman wanted to learn French. He knew 
nothing of the language, but procuring the 
necessary books soon had the rudiments so 
thoroughly mastered as to go forward as teacher. 

One day in the summer of 1830, just before 
his twentieth birthday, having obtained his 
father’s permission to be absent from his regular 
work on the farm until night, he set out nobody 
knew where. When he returned it was foimd 
out that he had walked to Cambridge, been 
examined, entered Harvard College and walked 
home. When he told his father what he had 
done, the old man replied, " But, Theodore, I 
cannot afford it.” “ Father, it shall not cost 
you anything. I will stay at home and work 
and keep up with my class.” And this he did, 
simply going to the college to pass his 
examinations. 

These glimpses at his boyhood and young 
manhood give us an idea of what kind of stuff 
was in him. By the time he was 26, he had 
worked his way through Harvard College and 
Divinity School, and was ready for his chosen 
life vocation, that of the ministry. But alas, 
the hardships be had undergone, laboring on 
the farm or teaching all day and then study- 
ing a large part of the night, and in the Divinity 
School living upon the scantiest and most in- 
adequate fare to avoid expense, had laid the 
foundation, as he saw when it was too late, 
for an early breakdown of his strong frame. 
After some months of preaching as a supply or 
a candidate m different parishes, he settles in 
West Roxbury — over a small society paying a 
small salary, but what he cares much for — near 
enough Boston and Cambridge so that he will 
be within reach of libraries. 

Here he soon marries and finds a delight- 
ful home. The people around him are intelli- 
gent and earnest. He puts his whole heart 
into his work; he prepares conscientiously for 
his pulpit; be labors heartily in the Sunday 
School; he becomes acquainted with all classes 
of persons in his parish and strives to make 
himself the friend and helper of all. Nor does 
he neglect systematic, severe study outside of 
his mere pulpit preparation. He believes that 
all the valuable knowledge he can get will 
enable him so much the more effectively to do 
his work as a preacher and reli^ous teacher. 


The range of his studies is enormous. He 
is delving into the literature of the Bible; 
Egyptian and Pheeneeian Alphabets and inscrip- 
tions; ancient monuments and coins, Carpathian 
and Persian; the Ophic poems; Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, Schleiermacher, Bauer, Paulus, Hegel, 
Laplace, Leibnitz, Bopp’s " Vergleiehende Gram- 
matik,” Karcher’s “ Analects,” Meiner’s “ His- 
tory of Religions,” Rimmanus’ “History of 
Atheism” (Latin). The books that he cannot 
find in this country, as for example Abelard and 
Averroes, he seeks from afar. As soon as his 
purse will allow, he begins importing books in 
different languages from Europe, a practice kept 
up on an extensive scale always after. 

Almost invariably he reads with pen in 
hand. His journal all his life is crowded with 
mentions of books, not only the great and well 
known books in all departments of thought, but 
books of rare and curious learning, and always 
with some account of their contents, and with 
critical remarks, showing that he has not only 
looked at them but read, them. His memory 
is marvellously retentive. Seemingly he never 
loses a fact. 

Thus happy in his books, happy in his reli- 
gious ministrations, happy in his people, happy 
in his home, the months glide into years. 

Longfellow in his “ Divine Tragedy ” well 
portrays the Parker of the West Roxbury 
period : — 

“A theologian, irom the school 
Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there; 

Skilled alike with tongue and pen, 

To preach to all men everywhere 
The gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men. 

Thinking the deed and not the creed. 

Would help us in our utmost ne^. 

With reverent foot the earth he trod, 

Nor banished Nature from his plan; 

But studied still with deep research 
To bnild the Universal Church, 

Lofty as is the love of Cod 
And ample as the wants of Man.” 

Ere long Parker becomes aware that he is 
slowly changing his belief upon certain import- 
ant theological matters. When he began his 
work, at West Roxbury, in 1837, he believed in 
miracles, — ^believed that Christianity rests upon 
miracles as an indispensable foundation. By 
1840 or 1841 he has grown away from 
care for miracles, and has come to regard 
Christianity and all true religion as standing 
equally firm without them. Moreover he has 
become settled in his belief in the spiritual 
or idealistic philosophy sometimes called 
“ Transcendentalism.” Alwas^s inclined that 
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way, his study of the great Gennan idealists. 
Schleiermacher, Richter, Goetire. Herder' 
Ammon, Gaber, De Witte, the English Coleridge 
and Carlyle, and the French Cousin had firmly 
established him. Not a little influence in the 
same direction too came to him from his in- 
timate friend George Riplej', whose splendid 
library of German philosophical works was 
always open to Parker, and whose translations 
of valuable books into English did so much to 
introduce “transcendental” thought into this 
country. 

Parker was beginnii^, too, to feel the power 
of Emerson. In August, 1837, Emerson de- 
livered his famous Oration before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society at Cambridge, which was the 
first clear far sounding bugle note of the larger 
spiritual philosophy in America. In July, 1838, 
the Concord seer delivered his scarcely less 
famous address before the Senior Class in the 
Harvard Divinity School. These made a great 
outciy — especially the latter. Parker heard it, 
and, while one was shouting, “ The Philistines 
be upon us ” and another “ We be all dead 
men,” and the majority called out “ Atheism,’’ 
Parker wrote to a friend, 

“It (the address) was ihe best f>f all Emerson’s 
performances, a little exaggerated, with some philosophiral 
imtniJis, it seemed to me; bin the noblest, the rao.'^l 
inspiring strain I ever listened to.” 

Steadily his admiration of his Concord 
friend grew. Later he wrote, 

“The brilliant genius of Emerson rose in the winter 
nights and hung over Boston, drawing the eyes of 
ingenuous young people to look up tu that new .star, ‘ a 
beauty and a mystery,’ which charmed for the moment, 
while it gave also perennial Inspiration, as it led them 
forward along new paths and towards new hopes.” 

Nor was Emerson’s admiration for Parker 
less as soon as he came to know Parker. Thus 
tlie two were drawing together and joining 
hands, and for that long, strong work of reli- 
gious and social reform which they were after- 
ward to do side by side in a common cause — 
Emerson as the seer, the poet, the prophet of 
the new thought, and Parker as its greatest 
preacher. 

Thus the years of the West Roxbur>' parson 
went on. But the quiet of his present life was 
not to last. There were ominous whisperings 
here and there, particularly among brother min- 
isters, that the young West Roxbury preacher 
was growing unsound in some of his religious 
views. His own people were fed, satisfied, 
delighted with his preaching. But here and 
there a brother mini^r began to debate in his 


own mind whi ther he liad better longer excliangc 
with one %vhti read Gorman philosophy, and 
openly took liis stand with Emerson. 

In 1S41 the crisis came. Parker wp in- 
vited to preach the ordination sermon of Rev. 
C. C. Sheckforn in South Boston. He chose as 
his subject. "‘Tlio Permanent and the Transient 
in Ghri.stianity.” It was an able sermon, and 
has since taken its place as historic, beside the 
great sermon preached by Cbanning in Balti- 
more in 1819. It was the turning point in 
Parker’s life. From tliis time he was a marked 
man, and the one to whom all eyes turned as 
tiie leader of progressive Unitarianism. 
Emerson on the lyeeum pLatfonii was now to 
have a co-Laborer in the pulpit — a co-laborer 
with far larger learning than his own and with 
popular powers as an orator of the very" high- 
est order. 

The first effect of the South Boston sermon 
was almost completely to alienate the conser\’a- 
tivc brethren from Parker, and to shut mo.st 
("not all) of the Boston pulpits against him : — 
so Imrd is it for even liberal people to bo liberal.! 
The next effect was to cause a company of 
earnest young men in Boston to l)and them- 
selves together and resolve that Theodore 
Parker should ’• have a chance to be heard ” 
in that city. As a result of that resolve a hall 
was opened the fnllcming winter in Boston, and 
he gave a series of lectures, setting forth some- 
what systematically and completely lus views 
of Christianity regarded as the religion of 
nature, or a rational and universal reli^on. 
The lectures were soon published in book form, 
and more widely circulated than any other of 
the Parker books. 

For eighteen months or sn longer, he con- 
tinues his work at West Roxburj”, then in 
September, 1843. sails for Europe where he 
spends a year in travel and study. In the 
autumn of 1844 he is back, and in a few weeks 
his friends in Boston organize a new society 
and cal! him to take charge of it. He accepts, 
and enters at once upon his 14 years of prodi- 
gious labor and ever growing influence in that 
city. 

For six years he preaches in the Melodeon 
Hall, but that grow’s too small to hold the 
crowds that gather to hear him. Then his 
society removes into the great Music Hall, and 
here from 1852 to 1859 we see Parker at his 

1. It should not be overlooked that lie was not in any 
way persecuted or ostracised by the American Unitarian 
•Association, the most authoritative L'nltarian body in the 
country. 
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best. I have already described his Music Hall 
congregation and the great power he wielded 
not only through his own pulpit direct, but 
through the press and the lyceum during these 
years. 

At the veiy acme of his activity and in- 
fluence, he is suddenly stricken down by a fatal 
disease. With his strong frame, everything 
promised him a life carried on to old age, if 
only he had been content to do one man’s work 
instead of three. But with so much pressing to 
be done, he could not content himself within 
the limits of prudence. Away on a flying lecture 
to\ir in New York State, where he was speak- 
ing evenings, traveling nights, and by day de- 
vouring the books with which his traveling bag 
was always full, he caught a severe cold which 
with his overwork and exhausted strength he 
could not shake off. This was in 1857. For 
two yearn he wrestled with the cough that set 
in. His anxious society insisted that he must 
rest. He did take brief intervals of attempted 
rest, Once he went with a friend by carriage 
in the beautiful summer time from Boston to 
the Connecticut River, up to the mountains of 
Vermont, out across to New York State and the 
Adirondacks, and back again to Boston, — 700 
miles of delightful travel in the open air. This 
did him good, but no permanent relief from the 
cough came. As the winter of 1858-59 ap- 
proached, he grew worse. On the first Sunday 
in January, 1M9, he preached his last sermon 
in Music Hall, feeling that it was his last. And 
now there was only one thing to be done; he 
must go away to a more sunny land. The 
doctors said there was one chance in ten for 
him. “ One chance in ten? ” replied the stout 
soldier, and laughed at the odds. “ If that is 
all, I’ll conquer. I have fought 99 to one — ^yes, 
999 against one and conquered, Please God, I 
will again — svrsmn corda.” 

But it was not so to be. In a few weeks 
in company with wife and a few dear friends 
he was off for the West Indies, thence to sail 
for the old world. We need not follow him. 
It is the old pathetic story of a dying man, 
journeying eagerly from clime to clime in search 
of that which he shall never find till he finds 
it in that country where “ death shall be no 
more; neither sorrow nor crying, neither shall 
pain be any more.” 

A few weeks in Santa Cruz, then as the 
hot tropical summer shows signs of approach, 
the voyage to Europe with brief stays in London 
where loving friends and admirers flock to see 
him, — Paris, the mountains of Switzerland, 


Geneva, a winter in Rome, and then a grave, 
made when the Spring flowers are blooming, in 
the little Protestant Cemetery just outside the 
Pinti Gate of the beautiful city of Florence; 
and here is the end. No, not the end! While 
the sick man lay on his bed, as the l^t hour 
drew near, “ I want to tell you something,” he 
said earnestly to his friend, Frances Power 
Cobbe, who had come from London to \nsit him, 
bringing lilies of the valley. “ I want to tell 
you something : there are two Theodore Parkers 
now; one is dying here in Italy; the other I have 
planted in America. 'He will live there and 
finish my work.” It was the thought of a mind 
that wandered. But what a truth there was in 
it. “ He is not dead, but sleepeth.” Nay, he 
does not even sleep, the Theodore Parker of 
Boston Music Hall, who for 14 years so grandly 
led the liberal religious thought of America. In 
the ever accelerating progress and the ever grow- 
ing influence of the principles for which he lived 
and wrought, he lives today more gloriously 
than ever before. 

Having now run rapidly over Parker’s life, 
let us look a little more closely at his work and 
character. 

I have spoken of Parker’s scholarship. The 
range of his study was simply astounding. He 
was at home .in many languages, the authorities 
say from twelve to twenty. He was not less at 
home in history, ancient and modern, in many 
branches of science, in literature in its widest 
range, in art, in philosophy; and his knowledge 
was singularly accurate as well as vast and 
singularly under command and available to use 
at all times and in all places. It was not mere 
ornament or useless lumber; it was tools, it was 
materials with which to do all the more effec- 
tively his work as a preacher, a reformer, a 
public teacher. He never used his knowledge as 
a pedant; but he used it constantly, and his power 
was vastly increased by it. 

His conscientiousness in literary work was 
very great. Mr. Frothingham tells us that one 
tame 

“ as a member of the Oriental Society (a company of 
eight or ten persons who met in a parlor on Anniversary 
week) he was to read an essay on Mohammed. By way 
of preparation for the task, he renewed his acquaintance 
with the Arabic and Spanish languages in order to obtain 
original data. Then be collected all the materials from 
all sources be could find, relating to Mohammed, till 
standing with their titles up, side by side, the hooks he 
had gathered, folios, 12mos, and all. covered a length of 
twelve feet on his library floor. From all these books 
one by one he extracted the pith, and then felt qualified 
to write the essay.” 

His preparation made for many of his 
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sermons was scarcely less thorougli. Befcjit- 
writing that most masterly of all his bir)graphi- 
cal discourses, the sermon or oration on Daniel 
Webster, Parker “ gleaned from all credible 
som-ces information in regard to Mr. Web.ster'= 
character and life; probed the secrets of his 
ancestry; read the principal works of dis- 
tinguished orators, jurists anti statesmen in 
England, studied again the orations of 
Demosthenes and Cicero in oixler to settle 
precisely in his mind the rank of the great 
American as lawyer, statesman, orator and man.” 
Thi§ illustrates the laborious and conscientious 
thoroughness of Parker’s work. 

Of the volumes that Parker gave to the 
world, the most learned and the one that cost 
him by far the most labor was his translation 
of DeWette’s '■ Introduction to the Books of the 
Old Testament.” DeWette was one of the most 
able, scholarly and fair minded of the Gennan 
Biblical critics of the^ first half of the 19th 
century. Parker’s translation became before it 
left his liands almost a new work, so much 
valuable new matter did he add to it in the 
form of notes, analyses, essays, discussions of 
important points of interpretation and criticism. 
In the onward progress of biblical scholarship, 
this work has long been passed by, but at the 
time of its publication in 1843, no more learned 
or valuable work on the Bible had appeared 
in this countrj' than this translation and en- 
largement of DeWette by Parker. 

Besides all the rest of his work Parker was 
an extensive contributor to periodicals. Of one 
of these. The Massachusetts Quarterly, he was 
for a time joint Editor, — aiming to make it 

“ an organ (or the manly and courageous discussion of 
momentous questions in politics, science, philosophy, 
morals and theology, a journal that would, first strike a 
salutary terror into all the uitramontanists, and make 
them see that they did not live in the middle ages; that 
they are not to be let alone, dreaming of the Garden of 
Eden, but are to'buckle up and work; and, second, a 
journal that would spread abroad the ideas which now- 
wait to ue organized, some in letters, some in art, some in 
institutions and practical life.” 

The question has often been asked — In w'hat 
lay Parker’s great power as a public speaker? 
Powerful and popular as he was as preacher, 
lyceum lecturer and extemporaneous platform 
orator, he was not what would generally be 
called eloquent or a finished orator according to 
the pattern of the schools. That is to say, if one 
was looking for the artistic externalities and 
superficial graces of orator}' in the man, they 
would be sorely disappointed. But if one went 
to Music Hall expecting to hear a man full of 


the soul of oloquontt* — a man who had great 
liioughl.s and knew how to express them with the 
jiieatfist po.ssiblc‘ poptilar cftcctiveneas, he would 
not be ilisappnititf'il. 

Parker's laeo was sti-ong, but far from hand- 
sonie and only attractive wiieu you knew the man 
or saw lii-s countenance lighted up with the spirit 
behind it. His eyes, wliieli had much ]>uwer in 
liieir glance, were under the disadvantage in his 
Ustcr years of being ob.scured by spectacles; his 
voice was not musical; hi.-; eiocutitm was not 
according to the rules; lus attitude and gestures 
were both awkward. But after all, these draw- 
backs only reveal the Ijctter, the real ability of 
the man, who in five minutes’ time m-ade his 
heaivr.s forget all these things, and capturing by 
main .strength all classes, tlie reluctant as well 
as the willing, the critic as well as the admirer, 
curried all along with him, irresistibly aud 
triumphantly. 

Parker was a man of jrroiligious learning, 
^'ct nitli all his seholarsliip, nobody could speak 
better the homely language of the people. He 
iiad singular ability to poj)ularize and make 
clear the most abstruse thought. His public 
.speech was usually easy, natural, conversational, 
l)ut on occasion when he was stirred over some 
great public wrong, it rose to a swift and mighty 
Niagara torrent. He had a fine sense of humor 
which often manifested itself both in speech and 
sermon in keen and ready wit and terrible power 
of sarca.<jn as well as at times in deep and tender 
patlios. 

He abounded in familiar yet striking illus- 
trations; yet not more than in short carefully 
worded, pithy sentences which crowded a whole 
sermon into a dozen strong words — sentences 
wliich once heard, fastened themselves in the 
mind and could not be forgotten. A good 
illustration of this is seen in that sentence des- 
criptive of a republican government with which 
Lincoln closed his Gettysburg Oration, and since 
Lincoln's use of it, famous — “Government of the 
people, for the people, by the people.” This 
.sentence, unsurpasseti for condensation and 
felicity of wording, is generalh* supposed to have 
been original with Lincoln. But it was not; it 
came from Theodore Parker and was often on 
his lips in his political orations and sermons. 

Great as was Theodore Parker as a scholar 
and as a preacher, the real significance of his 
life does not lie here. It lies in his greatness as 
a reformer. For this his memoiy will be kept 
green when all else about him is forgotten. He 
was a reformtn’ in two directions : first, in the 
direction of theology and religion, and second, 
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in. that of sociology and public life. In theology, 
the aim of his refonu was to get a basis of faith 
which cannot be shaken. He saw religion every- 
where standing on a foundation of ipse diidts — of 
ipse dixits of men long since dead, of supposed 
sacred books written in far off ages and lands, of 
miracles which we are asked to accept on the 
smallest modicum of evidence or none at all. 
These things, he said, are not the real founda- 
tions of religion. These foundations are arti- 
ficial, can be disturbed, are being disturbed more 
and more by modern inquiiy and modem know- 
ledge. Religion should rest upon a foundation 
which nothing can disturb. And he found for 
it such an indestructible and eternal foundation 
in the soul of man, in man’s reason and con- 
science and affections, in tlie divine manifest in 
the human, in the God that forever reveals him- 
self in humanity. “ The religion that I preach,” 
he said, “ will be the religion of enlightened men 
for the next thousand years.” Everything indi- 
cates that he was right. All the best religious 
thinking of our time is pushing aside the 
supposed miraculous and the supposed super- 
natural revelations and infallibilities of the past, 
as no longer credible to the modem mind, and 
is finding an unassailable basis for religion just 
where Parker found it, in the eternal revelation 
of God in the human soul. 

Here' I think we discover an answer to the 
question often asked, Was Parker a great 
thinker? Dr. Samuel Crothers in an address 
in New York on Parker as a thinker, claimed 
without hesitation that as a religious thinker he 
was great, one of the very greatest that the 
modern world has produced. I cannot but 
believe that Dr. Crothers was right. 

What is the test of greatness in a religious 
thinker? Not subtlety in dialectics, not refine- 
ment in metaphysical and theological specula- 
tion. Shallow men, and men whose thinking 
has been of little value to the world have often 
been acute and skillful in dialectics, in specula- 
tion, in metaphysical refinements. The great 
thinker, the profound thinker, is he ■who is able 
to think down into the heart of reality and 
from complexity bring simplicity, from hetero- 
geneity and diversity and confusion bring unity 
and harmony. This Parker did ■with marvellous 
success. A great religious thinker is one who is 
able to interpret the moral imiverse so as to 
make it luminouar Has any thinker of modem 
times, unless it be Emerson, done more to make 
the moral universe luminous than has Parker? 

Parker lived too early to get the full help 
of the doctrine of evolution in his thinking. Yet 


it is remarkable how fundamentally at one he 
was with the Evolutionary philosophy. Like 
Goethe and Hegel and so many other great 
thinkers, he was an evolutionist before Darwin. 
If he could have had the full benefit of Dai-win’s 
thought, he would undoubtedly have worded liis 
statements somewhat differently in some rather 
important respects, but would his fundamental 
thought, his fundamental conclusions, bis funda- 
mental philosophy of God and man and the 
moral universe and religion have been essentially 
different? I think not. 

Parker and Emerson were the first prophets 
of God in America great enough as thinkers to 
rest everything in religion on the soul. Do you 
say that Channing did the same? The answer 
is. Yes and no! Throughout much of his life, 
while making the Human Soul supreme, Chan- 
ning reserved a place, (subordinate) , for 
miracles; however, he grew in his thought to the 
last, and there is strong evidence that in his 
later years he came ter' realize how unproved, 
unreasonable and unnecessary the whole miracle 
idea is, and abandoned it, resting everything for 
religion, on the Soul ; thus taking his place beside 
Parker and Emerson. 

It was believed by many who knew Parker 
best that during the years of his Boston ministry 
he was doing more than any other living man, 
to rescue his age on the one hand from supersti- 
tion and on the other from skepticism and un- 
belief. He was spoken of often as a mere denyer 
— an overthrower of faiths — a man who with 
ruthless hand tore down edifices over men’s 
heads, but erected no others in their places. It 
is true that be was a denyer — a mighty denyer. 
No woodsman ever laid about him right and left 
with mightier stroke of axe, than Parker ■with 
stroke of word and argument, among the dogmas 
of a theology which he believed to be false. But 
mightier than his denials were his affirmations. 
If he toiled early and late to fell the forest, more 
arduous still was his toil to sow the ground he 
had cleared ■with wheat and plant it with 
orchards of precioxis fruit. He battled against 
the orthodox theology, because he believed it was 
a chain upon human reason, a fetter upon pro- 
gress. It had a thousand times hampered 
science and free thought. He said, “ Let us have 
a theology that ■will hamper neither science nor 
free thought.” Its face had ever been to the 
past and the outgro^wn. “ Let us,” he said, 
“ have a theology that will set its face to the 
futvire and welcome new light.” It had ever 
stoned the prophets of the present age and then 
in the next age built sepulchers and monuments 
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to them. " Let us have a religion that recog- 
nizes, or at least tries to recognize, the prophesy, 
the truth, the life, the inspiration of now.'’ 

Parker’s enemies charged that his theoIog\' 
was nothing but anti-orthodox\’. No charge 
could be fanher from the truth. It was primarily 
and fundamentally pro-humanity, pro-reform, 
pro-progress, pro-rational religion as taught in 
the sermon on the mount, pro-reason, pro-un- 
fcttcred trutli. For every’ axe stroke aiming to 
cut dowTi the old, he struck ten, nay a hundred, 
hammer blows in stout labour to erect the 
edifice of a new gospel of reason, of the divine 
in the hmnan, of the living God forever reveal- 
ing himself in living men. He was branded as 
profane, infidel, skeptic, blasphemer, but in 
truth there was no more reverent soul in America 
than lie, none to whom religion was more a daily 
benediction, none to whom jjrayer was a sweeter 
joy, none whose belief in God, immortality and 
the moral law was more intense and real, none 
who was a more earnest or eloquent pleader 
before his fellow men for eveiything that Jesus 
taught. 

The evangelical circles of Boston, not able 
to argue him down, or preach him down, set 
to work to pray him down. All men and women 
who liad power at a throne of grace were re- 
quested to join in prayer simultaneously at one 
o'clock of each day that the great infidel might 
be removed out of the way of the Lord’s chariot. 
Here are some of the prayers put up for him, or 
against him in various public gatherings : 

" 0 Lord I Send confusion and oistracdon into his 
study this afternoon and prevent liis finishing his labours 
for tomorrow ! Or if he shall attempt to desecrate thy 
holy day by attempting to speak to the people, meet him 
there, Lord, and confound him so that he shall not be 
able to speak.” “O Lord! Put a hook in this man's 
jaws so that he may not be able to speak. O Lord ! 
If this man will still persist in speaking in public, induce 
the people to leave him and to come up and fill this house 
instead of that.” ” Lord, we know we cannot argue him 
down: anil the more we say against him, the more the 
people will flock after him. and the more will tliev love 
and revere iiim. 0 Lord, what shall be done for Soston 
if Thou dost not take this and some other matters in 
hand ?” 

But alas?! the prayers somehow did not get 
answered. No hook was discovered in his jaws. 
Confu-sion and distraction did not visit him in 
his study, or if so nobody found it out. People 
continued to flock after him, and to love and 
revere him more and more. M all these exhibi- 
tions of Nineteenth Century superstition and 
bigotrj’ Parker smiled, good naturedljq and went 
on preaching only the more earnestly his Gospel 
of reason, light, humanity, freedom to the slave, 
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knowledge for the ignorant, succour for the 
tempted, liope for the sorrowing, help for the 
lielpless, rest for everj' suffering aching heart 
in the great love of God. 

IMr. Weiss in his Biography of Parker, tells 
of a pious Boston woman who had never seen 
Parker, but liad heard of all the terrible heresies 
he preached, and was greatly exercised in mind 
over him. Nothing pleased her so much as any 
sign of adversity to his cause, or any sharp 
argument in answer to his heresies, or any re- 
futation of his doctrines. One day she went to 
cliurch, and heard a stranger preach. Who it 
was, she had no means of knowing. She only 
knew that he preached a wonderful sermon, so 
con\'incing, so earnest, so truly Christian, so 
comforting, and withal such an answer to the 
shallow pretensions of infidelity! As she came 
out her lips were full of praise of what she had 
heard. “ Oh,” she said, “ how I wish that 
infidel, Parker, could have heard that sermon! ” 
It was Parker that had preaclied. 

This is the way Parker conquered, and won 
his place in Boston and the world. “ Strike, 
but hear me,” he said to men. If he could only 
get them really to hear him, they were not likely 
to strike. 

But if Parker was a reformer in theology 
he was no less a reformer in society and the 
slate. \He labored for temperance, for prison 
reform, for the abolition of capital punishment, 
for peace and disarmament among nations, for 
education, for a larger sphere for woman, for 
the purification of politics. Every great subject 
that touched the moral well being of the nation 
or the community found his pulpit open to it. 
He watched public men, he watched events, he 
watched the tides of public opinion; he spoke 
upon all with no imcertain sound. Belie\ing not 
that there is one set of morals for common men 
and women and another for the wealthy and 
powerful ; knowing no distinction of persons 
when truth or right w’as at stake, he publicly 
summoned the most eminent men of Boston, of 
New England, of the nation, before the judgment 
seat of conscience and of Jesus Christ,— openly 
arraigning them for private and public deeds of 
wrong, — hesitating not to point the finger of 
warning or condemnation at a "Winthrop, an 
Everett, a Webster, a Choate, a great manu- 
factmer like LawTcnce, or a great capitalist like 
Thayer, He believed tliat religion ought to 
concern, itself with the things of the life to come 
in their place, but first and foremost with the 
things of this world and today. We want the 
kingdom of heaven set up on earth, he insisted, 
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and we shall have it just so fast and so far as 
we do away with crime, cruelty, injustice, hate, 
ignorance, corruption in high places, wrong 
between man and man. If we do not carry 
religion into politics, into business, into every- 
thing, we sin against both man and God. 

Especially did Parker make himself felt in 
tjhe • cause of anti-slavery. • Garrison and 
Phillips had no braver or more efficient helper 
than he. During all the Fugitive Slave Law 
days Parker’s voice was a trumpet. Oh, what 
times those were! When slave hunters came up 
from Virginia and Georgia to the city of 
Hancock, the Adamses, and the old " Cradle of 
Liberty,” to drag away to bondage worse than 
death, peaceable men and women guilty of no 
crime except that of being bom with a black 
skin and under a slave driver’s lash! All Boston 
rocked with excitement, as well it might — an 
excitement that heaved and swelled until the 
whole nation felt its throes. When the first 
Boston kidnapping case, that of the fugitive 
Anthony Burns, occurred in May, 1854, a 
Vigilance Committee of 250 chosen from among 
the most active and influential men of Boston 
was appointed, whose duty it was to leave no 
stone unturned to defeat the slave hunters, and 
save their victims. Parker’s was the first name 
on the Executive section of the Committee, as 
he was the leading spirit in much of its most 
vigorous action. The whole committee, with 
Parker at its head, waited on the kidnappers at 
their hotel and warned them to leave the city. 
Posters were put up all over Boston describing 
the kidnappers, that everybody might be on 
guard against them. Proclamation after pro- 
clamation, to the number of not less than seven, 
written by the trenchant pen of Parker, were 
issued, to rouse the people. 

The first announces in short, sharp words the 
arrest of the slave. The second calls on the 
citizens of Boston to see to it that no free citizen 
is dragged into slavery without trial by jury. A 
third summons the ‘ yeomanry of New England ’ 
to come and lend the moral weight of their 
presence and the aid- of their counsel, to the 
friends of justice and humanity in the city. A 
fourth brands the insult of employing murderers, 
prize fighters, thieves and black legs to aid in 
enforcing the atrocious law.' A fifth wam’s the 
citizens to be on their guard against any attempt 
to carry off Burns by the kidnappers after the 
commissioners had declared him free. A sixth 
warns to be on the alert against lies and deceit, 
— a story being afloat that Bums had been 
ransomed. The last, when it was seen that the 


case was going against the fugitive, calls on 
all true Americans to be prepared for the worst : 
“ Let there be no armed resistance,” it urged, 
(for Parker all the while warned against the 
shedding of blood) ; “ but let the w'hole people 
turn out and line the streets, and look upon the 
thame and di&grace of Boston, and then go away 
and take measures to elect men to office who will 
better guard the honor of tlie state and the 
Capitol.” 

During the process of the trial, a great 
meeting w-as held in Fanuiel Hall, the old 
" Cradle of Liberty,” w’here powerful speeches 
were made by Wendell Phillips, Parker and 
others. Phillips’ speech was one of his best, but 
Parker’s was nothing less than tremendous, 
carrying the ardour of the crowd to the highest 
point. 

“ Feilow Citizens of Virginia,” he began, (the kid- 
nappers were from Alexandria, Virginia) ” Fellow Citizens 
of Virginia : There was a Boston once. Now there is a 
north suburb to the city of Alexandria. Tlie South goes 
up to the Canada line. You and 1 are fellow subjects of 
the State of Virginia; she reaches out her arm over the 
^aves of our mothers and kidnaps men in the city of 
the Puritans.” 

The whole speech was well nigh as powerful 
as this opening passage. Yet he counselled 
earnestly against any violence that should 
involve the taking of life. 

“ I am a clergyman and a man of peace,” he said. 
“ I love peace. Bui there ia a means and there is an end. 
Liberty is the end; and sometimes peace is not the means 
toward it. Now I want to ask what you are going to 

do ? ” (A voice cried “ Shoot i ”) “ No,” answered 

Parker. “There are ways of managing this matter with- 
out shooting anybody. Be sure that these men who have 
kidnapped a man in Boston are cowards — every mother’s 
son w them; and if we stand up to them resolutely, and 
declare that this man shall not go out of the city of 

Boston, without shooting a gun, then he won’t go back. 

Now, I am going to propose that when you adjourn, it be 
to meet at the Court House Square (the place of the 
trial) tomorrow morning at 9 o’clock. As many as are 
in favour of that motion will raise their hands. It is a 
vole. We shali meet at the Court House Square at 9 
o’clock tomorrow morning.” 

And they did. 

That Parker’s action in resisting the Fugi- 
tive Slave Law, and trjdng to save the slaves 
that fell within its cruel grasp, was not a luere 
fanaticism, or grounded on political partisan- 
ship, Ttnll appear if we read a portion of a letter 
\vTitteii by him to President Millard Fillmore, 
after the rescue of William and Ellen Craft from 
the slave hunters in November, 1850. Both the 
fugitives liad been two years in Boston, and were 
members of Parker’s church. 

*• I wish to inform you,” he writes to President 
Fillmore, “of the difficulty which we (the church and 
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myself) are placed in by tbe new Fiigilive Slave I.aw. 
There are several fiigilive slaves in ihe cluircli. They 
have committed^ wrong:: tbey have the same ‘ inalicaaMc 
right to life* liberty and the pursuit of happiness* that 
you have, iliey aaturally l»uk to me for advico in tlu*ir 
fiction. They are strangers and ask mo to lake them 
in; hungry and l>eg me to feed them: nakcrl anfl ]rH»k to 
me for clothing; sick and wish me to vj^ii them: yes. 
they are ready to perish and ask their life at ray hands. 
. . .But your law will pimish me with a fine of a 
thousand dollars, and imprisonment for six monlbs. if I 
t^c in one of these strangers, visit them when they are 
sick, come unto them when they are in pri-vin, or help 
them ‘directly or indirectly* when they are ready to 
perish, suppose I should refuse to do for them what 
Christianity demands ! I will not say what I should think 
of raysolf. but what would you say ? You would say I 
wa.« a scoundrel; that I wa^ an infidel (not a Christian! : 
that I deiscned a jail for six years: you would say risht. 
But if I do as you must know that I ought, then your law* 
strips me of my property, tears me from my wife, and 
shuts me in jail ... I must say I would rather lie all 
my life in a jail, and strave there, than refuse to protect 
one of these parishioners of mine. Do not call me a 
fanatic: I am a tool and sober man; but I must reverence 
the laws of God, come of that what will ernne. I must 
be true to my religion.” 

That the fugitives William and Ellen Craft, 
find Shadrack, were rescued from kidnajiiicrs in 
Boston, and sent on, the former to England, and 
the latter to Canada, where they could be free, 
and that the most energetic efforts were made to 
save the arrested fugitives Anthony Bums, and 
Thomas Sims, was due probably more to Parker 
tlian to any other man, not even excepting 
Garrison. 

Parker’s anti-slavciw work was not confined 
to Boston. Besides preaching and lecturing on 
the subject all over the North, he made his in- 
fluence felt against the annexation of Texas, 
and against the repeal of the Missouri Compro- 
mise, as well as against the passage of the 
Fugitive Slave Bill and the execution of the law 
when it had become a law. He was one of the 
leading spirits in organizing Emigration 
Societies for the purpose of settling Kansas with 
northern men who would hold the soil for free- 
dom. He was a {x;rsonal friend of John Brown, 
and one of the men to whom Brown looked for 
most trusted advice, and for material aid. The 
day fixed for Browns execution at Harper’s 
Feriy found Parker languishing in Rome. He 
nTotc in his Journal, 

“ This is the day appuiiued to hang Captain Bniwii. 
It is now 6 p.m. and I suppose it is all over with my 
friends at Charlestown. Virginia, and, that six corpses 
lie there, ghastly, stiff, dead. How the heart of the slave- 
holder rejoices ! But there is a day after today . . . 
Thunder and lightnings will come out of this ... we 
are coining upon a great crisis in American history, and 
a civil war seems at no great distance, if these things go 
OB. 


How s])eedily did hij? prophesy come truel 
A little after Brown’s? execution, he wrote : 

•*NVr man ]ia$ dieil in thh century wlinse dunce of 
earthly immorlality is worth half so ranch as Jftha 
Bruwn*'*.** 

The colored people of Boston, whether 
fjigitives or hx-emen. innnd early in his ministry 
that they had a true friend in Parker. And 
mom anfl more they came to him for counsel, 
and hung on his lips as a preacher and pleader 
for frecfloni for their brethren. Tlio slaves of 
the South too learned lits name, and carried it 
secretly in their hearts as a sacred treasure, 
M’lien the word came over the sea -saying 
Theodore Parker is dead, not only were there 
tears in hundreds of humble homes in Boston 
and throughout the North and Canada where 
dark skinned free children played, but in many 
and many a slave cabin on Virginia and Carolina 
plantations a still small voice was heard saying : 

**’ 0 dusky mothers and daughters 

Vi^iU of mmtrning ket'p for Iitin ! 

Up JR the mountain!^ ami dovfn by the waters. 

Lift up your voices and weep for him. 

Ho forget bis own soul for otiicrs. 

Himself to oppressed ones lending: 

He found the Lord in his siifTering hrotlmrs. 

And not in t!ie cloud descending. 

He lias done the work of a true mao, 

Grown him, honour him, love hizn, 

Weep over him tears of woman» 

btoop manliest brows above him.** 

Parker’s deep sympathy with suffering in 
even,* form, his tremendous indignation against 
wrong and inju-stice wherever seen, especially 
in high places, and his sincere and fer\-id clwlica- 
tion of all his pow'crs and of his very life to 
human service, has nowhere been better told 
than by himself with a pen iUpi>ecl in the ink 
of his own tears, almost his own blood. 

“The saddening $anse of human woe is deep 
Within my heart, and deepens daily there. 

I see the want, despair and wretchedness 
Of smarting nu*n, who bear, close pent in towns, 

TTie galling load of life; the ricK the poor, 

Tlie drunkard, criminal, and they that make 
Him so, and fatten on his tears and blood. 

I bear their sorrows and I w*eep their sins: 

WouM 1 could end them ! No : I see before 
My race an age or so: and I am sent 
For ihe stem work, to hew a path among 
The thums — 1 take them in my flesh — to tread 
With naker] feci the road, and smooth it o'er 
With blood, and fainting, I shall lay my bones 
In some sharp crevice of the broken way. 

Men shall in better times stand where I fell. 

And journey singing on in pefect bunds. 

Where I have trod alone, no arm but God’s, 

No voice but his. Enough! His voice, his arm.” 

In what consisted the greatness of Theodore 
Parker? He was brave. Heroism shone 
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through every act of his life. He was sincere. 
Only sincere men fight battles against such odds 
as he confronted. He was earnest. None but 
earnest men ever become reformers. Frivolous 
and shallow natures, men without convictions, 
float with the popular currents, stay in popular 
churches, vote with the popular parties, never 
become champions of the poor and the friendless, 
or leaders of thought outside of the beaten and 
safe paths. Theodore Parker was a con- 
spicuously generous and chivalric enemy. Plain 
spoken and severe in controversy sometimes, he 
always strove to be fair and just. He was 
singularly patient under misrepresentation and 
abuse, He never retaliated. There was nothing 
vindictive in his nature. -While he hated with 
passionate hatred all evil deeds, he did not hate 
evil men, but labored earnestly for their re- 
formation. 

He was a friend to the poor and suffering. 
The number of persons in Boston, of all classes 
and conditions, who came to regard him as a 
friend and comforter in sorrow, and as an 
advisor in difBculty is a-stonishing. 

Great as was his brain, greet as was his 
learning, his conscience and his heart were 
greater. His chief power as a speaker was after 
all rather moral than intellectual. It was not 
logic or telling statement, so much as it was 
sympathy, love of humanity, love of justice, 
hatred of wrong, moral earnestness. 

He loved nature. For flowers he had a 
tender and almost passionate love. He wrote 
best when a bouquet of flowers or a single rose 
smiled before him on his writing desk. In the 
opening Spring he always went to Lexington to 


gather, as peculiarly precioiw, the earliest violets 
that grew on his mother’s grave. 

He loved children, — ^though to his great 
sorrow, no children of his own ever gladdened 
hia home. Essentially a serious man, he was at 
the same time full of sunshine. No one was a 
more delightful companion for a ride, or a stroll 
in the woods. Few men were brighter in con- 
versation, or more charming correspondents. He 
loved congenial society. The stir and excite- 
ment of business and crowds had a fascination 
for him ; yet after all he loved best to be at home, 
quiet, among his dear ones, doing his regular 
work, and delving into his precious books. 

Walking his round of duty 
Serenely day by day, 

With the strong man*8 natid of labour 
And childhood's heart of play.” 

Finally and most fundamental of all, he was 
deeply religious; otherwise he could not have 
done the courageous and mighty work he did. 
The religion he preached to othera was a source 
of untold comfort, inspiration and strength to 
himself. Strange as it may seem to the mere 
on-looker, those who knew him best tell us that 
when we get down to what was deepest in the 
man, below Parker the thinker, below Parker the 
scholai-, below Parker the theologian, even below 
Parker the reformer, prophet, and mighty fighter 
against every form of wrong, we find Parker the 
saint, Parker the devout and humble worshipper, 
^shrined in the very holy of holies of his being 
was religion. The hidden fountain from which 
flowed all that was noblest in his character and 
most heroic in his life, was faith, hope, duty, 
love, prayer, God. 



SEARCH THE HEART 



EVA WILLES WANGSGARD 


It’s strange that we, though centuries have passed 

And should have taught us wisdom, somehow hold 
Our faith in useless verdicts often cast 

By glib majorities. Such counsel rolled 
The dungeon doors where saints were burned and racked 
And hurled the stones upon the prophet’s head. 
Because their poor contemporaries lacked 
Acumen, isbelieving what they said. 

New worlds are found by men who walk alone, 

The heretics who challenge old belief. 

Upon their backs are win^ of progress grown. 

We pay for them in coins of scorn and grief. 

We walk erect in safe majorities, 

But they must search tte heart on bended knees. 



MORE MUSINGS FROM LONDON 

By I^Iajob D. GRAHAM POLE 


^\’HAT is the most essential of human qualities? 
Surely it is that of beii^ capable of gratitude. 
Anyway the greatest poets haw always thouglit 
so. Shakespeare never lost sight of that basic 
truth neither in the golden age which produced 
As You Like It nor in the nrost tra^c when he 
was wTiting King Lear. These thoughts are 
prompted by the aftermath of the Coronation, 
by thinking of the Duke of Windsor in his exile 
preparing for a wedding to which no one of any 
standing has the courage to come. Well, when 
people act thus, it is their tragedy not anyone 
else’s . . The poet W. B. Yeats once, 

when he was speaking at Oxford during the Irish 
troubles, said that it was not the tragedy of 
Ireland that lay so heavy on his heart but that 
it was the tragedy of England. 

So many inadequate letters have appeared 
in the Press ever since the Abdication. It is a 
relief, at long last, to find one which is both short 
and to the point. Such a one appears in the 
cun*ent issue of Time and Tide. It deals in 
particular with that last meanne.«s— the with- 
holding of an allowance to the Duke — of which 
English people, in their heart of hearts, must 
feel the most ashamed. Says the writer : 

“ It does not seem to have occurred to those -who are 
responsible for the caropaiga of scandal and insinuatioQ 
against a man who has do opporinoity to retaliate, that 
such an attitude, beades being most Inappropriate at a 
time of recall to religion, must be exceedingly hurtful 
both to the present King and to Queen Mary. (The 
Archbishop, for instance, did not seem to realize that the 
latter might not wish to be held np as a model of ^'irtae 
at the expense of her son). Perhaps one day it will be 
explained why the Cabinet should heve found it possible 
to double its own salaries and to provide itself with wh* 
Btantial pensions, but impossible to make any pro^don, 
however nominal, for England’s most popular, most devoted, 
and most tragic i^ce of Wales.” 

The writer is Mr. E. W. F. Tomlin and, when 
so many people are thanking God for Mr. 
Baldwin and the way he handled the Abdication, 
thank God, say I, for Mr. Tomlin’s last sentence. 

Mr. Baldwin gave up office last week and 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain is now the new Prime 
Minister. (At the time of the Abdication Mr. 
Baldwin said in the House of Commons that in 
future he would not be less the friend of the Duke 
but that their relationship was cemented. Or 
words to that effect. If only he would cement it 


by attending that lonely wedding^ . . ■) The 

times are full of irony and it is not the least 
of ironies that this should be the moment when 
Mr Chamberlain is chosen to take over. He 
stands pre-eminently for Protection. When in 
19SQ the National Government clamped the 
tariffs upon England’s trade, ifr. Chamberlain 
felt that at last the ideals for which his father 
had stood were to be put into practice. , Tlie 
Dominions set the seal on this business and drove 
the Liberals out of the National Government 
(following on Ottawa! which hasn’t been 
National since except in its own eyes. But today 
everyone is seeing that tariffs and armaments 
have got to be reduced. Countries like England, 
which have access to raw materials, want to 
reduce tariffs be(?ause the>' know that a boom 
cannot last for ever. The present one must end 
in a matter of three years at most and nothing 
then can avert a slump except an expansion of 
overseas trade. Countries like Germany and 
Itaty, who are short of raw materials, are already 
making war fin Spain) or consolidating spheres 
of influence (Albauia) in order to get them. 
Tariffs, armaments, self-sufficiency, Tfor — ^the 
declension is by now familiar. 

How in such a context can ^Ir. Chamberlain 
take office? Even the Dominions, assembled now 
at the Imperial Conference in London, are begin- 
ning to see things differently. Tariffs, like any- 
thing else, must be put to the test of time. And 
rile Ottawa Agreements have not stood the teat 
of time. Economists have been examining them 
after five years of working and their conclusion 
is this. The effect of them was “to stabilize 
intra-imperial trade and to shut out foreign 
traders from the Commonwealth, rather than to 
increase intra-imperial trade to any significant 
extent.” 

Apart from such domestic considerations, 
however, one fact must certainly impress itself 
upon any one who begins to think of trade and 
booms and slumps and depressions. Now-a-days 
they are w’orld-wide. Not much then presumably 
can be done by tackling the problem locally. 
And it isn’t as if there w’ere not evidence that 
action, taken by the world at large, can have the 
most salutary results. What is the most useful 
riling that has happened in the past year? The 
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Tripartite Oiirrency and Trade Agreement 
(U. S. A., France and Britain) of last September. 

Of all the people whom one might pity, Mr. 
Chamberlain has always in the past seemed to 
be the least likely! He has such an unsym- 
pathetic personality. One remembers his 
titanic battles with Miss Susan Lawrence at 
the time of his De-Rating Act. Miss Lawrence 
fought with all the rugged vigour of an English 
yeoman. Mr. Chamberlain even when he smiles 
looks a solitary opossum. He hasn’t the gift of 
merging with his audience — ^the gift which Mr. 
Baldwin has in excelsis but somehow remains 
apart. One thing which always commended 
him to the Conservatives was his popularity with 
the City. I remember hearing a ^ockbroker at 
a dinner party once asserting loudly that he had 
“ led the recovery ” (by converting War Loan) . 
But now, when his gieat moment has come and 
he becomes Prime Minister, the CUty detests 
him. Nothing whatever that he can do to his 
new tax, the National Defence Contribution, 
except withdraw it altogether, can make them 
pleased with him. 

Well it is a platitude that the greatest men 
have often had to overcome the greatest personal 
drawbacks. (President Roosevelt is a case in 
point who had to overcome infantile paralysis. 
So is Mr. Winston Churchill who might never 
have become so great a speaker had he not first 
overcome an impediment in his speech). So Mr. 
Chamberlain may as Prime Minister be moved 
to such expansive ideas and policies as seemed 
undreamed-of. Though the reception of N.D.C. 
cannot be very encouraging! He may even be 
capable of that most difficult thing of all, that 
of admitting that he was mistaken. But of 
course it need not be as drastic as that. Lots 
of exponents of tariffs, though they always seem 
disingenuous, insist that they hate tariffs. If 
only other people would get rid of theirs, they 
say, they would get rid of them too. Mr. 
Chamberlain could catch on to that and take 
advantage of the times to Join in a world-wide 
attempt to reduce trade barriers. 

But if he does jiot . . . Then perhaps 

the Deluge. Or perhaps only a General Election 
and the return to power in this country of a 
Popular Front Government. But that is another 
story. 

Last week not only saw Mr. Chamberlain 
become Prime Minister. It saw the end of the 
London ’bus strike. A small matter in com- 
parison no doubt but one which, I dare swear, 
means far more to the average Londoner! Now 
that it is all over, and all the foreigners who 


came to London for the Coronation have gone 
home relating how strange it is that we cannot 
get our ’buses on the streets at the time of the 
gi-eatest national occasion, it is worth while re- 
flecting upon one thing. The busmen had been 
negotiating for just on tv)Q years. 

Last but not least, last week has seen an 
event which it is to be hoped will have no 
counterjDart again in history — the arrival of a 
ship-load of child refugees. It seems impossible 
to imagine what the war in Spain can be like. 
To go on living in cities which are bombed from 
the air any day and any time. How in such 
circ^uinstances do people go about their business? 
How can wives let their husbands go off to work 
and their childi’en go off to school? It is a new 
idea to evacuate the children and leave the 
civilian population behind. But I suppose part 
of the cruelties of civil war is that every civilian 
is a combatant, actual or potential. Anyway, 
thank God we have the Basque children here. 
(If the film of their arrival here were shown in 
Dictatorahip countries, w'ould the audiences be 
quite so sure of Herr Hitler’s and Signor 
M\issoIini’s heaven-sent mission to save Spain 
from Bolshevism?) What is going to happen to 
these children if most of the parents are killed — 
as they may be if Bilbao is treated in the same 
ghastly fashion as Guernica? Suppose General 
Franco, with the aid of these foreign Italian and 
German troops, not forgetting the imported 
Moors, makes a desert of Spain and calls it peace. 
Makes himself the de jacto ruler. Are we going 
to send these children back to the men who 
murdered their parents? 

One would like to think they could stay in 
this country. But if it ever came to that I 
suppose the Press which supports General Franco 
— and it is the popular Press however much we 
few', we happy few, deplore its senseless passions 
— would raise such an outcry that they would 
have to go. It would be no unusual thing though 
if they stayed in this country. We have 
absorbed Danes and Saxons and Noimans and 
Huguenots (not to mention the Celtic infiltra- 
tions) and so we could absorb these. It would be 
one way of filling up the gaps in our population. 
All the population experts are telling us now that 
we are in a parlous state. “ In the absence 
of a striking rise in births,” says the Economist, 
“ it will be only a matter of time before the 
natural increase of the population is reduced to 
sero.” In thirty years time, said a man to me 
yesterday, nobody will be talking about anything 
else! Then let us not be too hasty in getting 
rid of other children. 



Mure musings erom loxdon 
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Poor Basque eiiildren. At tin,- innment of 
writing the war might stop at any tiiiu- »n' ai no 
time. It IS said that ^Mussolini will not 

go out of Spain until hi> troops have wiped out 
the memory of Giu-delaraia when they ran away. 
In spite of tliis there i.s a feeling tibi'oad that 
foreign intervention ran lie ended in Spain. It 
is alas all an tmjirincipleii iliploinatic game, u 
game in which it !.•< littjied to end intervention 
by buying oft' Germany and leaving Italy in the 
soup! In other wonls the Givat' F«i\\Vrs are 
afraid of Germany, wlin is only at the beginning 
of what she can <lo. while rightly or wronaly they 
imagine that Italy is u -siient birci-. »Her war 
debt is said to be some £13t).C»f)0.()0(Ji . So the 
more dangerous is to be idacated. 

It must be very bitter to tlie Spaniards, after 
everything tliey have snft'ereil. to reidise that 
their salvation if it comes may nut come tlirougli 
their own efforts. That it may emne as a move 
in the game whieli Pram-c amt Britain arc play- 
ing witii Gei'uiany. And they themselves liuve 
got to play that game . . It is very hard 
to believe, but so it is said at the time of writing, 
that Spain has decided that Italy is to be accused 
at Geneva l)Ut not Germany. Tlu- Spanisli 
Government has produced a dossier proving up 
to tlie hilt tlio completeness of Italian interven- 
tion. Even orders issued by the Italians re- 
proving their “ legionaries ” for their lack of 
morale lor morals I forget wliielu arc to be 
produced. But nothing is to be said about 
Germany, nothing about the crime of Guernica— 
when German ’p^sincs flew low ami macliine- 
gunned men and women as they fled. Nothing 
must be done to criticise Germany. (Germany, 
of course, may not wait for criticism but may act 
after the bombing of their warship by Spanish 
Government ’planes). 

It is fashionable now to argue that any 
silence, any compromise, any lietrayal is to be 
commended if it is a stej) towards putting an end 
to a war and its possibilities of spreading. But 
can Germany be bought oft’, any more than Italy 
was bought off last year over Aby.ssiuin? We 
hummed and haaed at Geneva, and put on every 
sanction except the vital one — with just exactly 
no result. Probablv we shall not buv unvtliiiig 
from Germany except time — if that. She is 
organized from end to end on a war basis. Slie 
is resolved to bring evciy* Gcrman-.-!pcaking 
minority into the Reich. She wants her Colonies 
back. As if she could be bought uft’! Nothing 
can buy her oft’ now exceju an attemiit to meet 
her just claims ( with a hope that the bitter spirit 


lireieby released may make it easier for her to 
iciiiuiuish the unjust oues.j 

Italy certainly seems to be reaping what she 
has .<own. The Duee’s speeches grow more and 
more tlamijuyaiit, but everymie has at last <lis- 
covered tiiat tiiey arc hysterical. It is no longer 
liar j-um; iliiu the ]}e:ice of Central Europe anti nl 
ilic- Balkans has a Homan axis. At finst it seemed 
to have a Roman axis. Then as the Nazis grew 
more ptjwtTl'nl it began to liave a Beilin-Roiuun 
axis. Now })lease Heaven it is not going to have 
sueli an a.xis at all. It is going to make tine 
attempt to be unfettered. Italy has estrangeu 
ilungaiy and Austria by making a trade agree- 
ment with .Jugoslavia. And lif)th Hungary and 
.Austria, tor all their timid vacillations, am 
ui'jaifl of Germany. }<o now is the time for them 
to retuni to the idea of a Danube Federation. 
.And as for the Balkans, Ttukey is sending 
enthusiastic telegrams to Greece that the cause 
of Balkan indeiiendcnce is one ami indivisible. 

Are they all, at the end, to come under tlie 
German yoke? Or is there some way of 
harmonising Germany's idea of her.self with an 
iilea for the peace of tlie wliole of Europe. 

And now I would like for a moment to look 
back to an earlier London Lettir and some 
comments wliich it lias aroused. In the May 
issue of tho Modern Rcvitir I see that Mr. K. L. 
Kudva states that I greatly exaggerate the sins 
of our National Government. He also tliinks 
that any Government in this eountiy would have 
deemed it imprudent to contemplate e.xpentlitm'e 
on defence of less than £1,500 millions. But that 
is exactly what I sdated in my article. I pointed 
out, however, that it is because our present 
Government never really believed in the League 
of Nations, because they killed the Disarmauieiu 
Conference, and because of their shilly-shallying 
foreign policy that this exiieuditure is now 
necessary. 

It .seems to me scarcely worth while reply- 
ing to statements such as “ Englisli labour is 
well paid or " the labourer is a small capitalist. 
He has never felt tlie pinch of poverty.” With 
well over a million workers unemployed, witii 
many of the unemployed iiawning their house- 
liold goods to get food, it seems unnecessarv to 
deal wiili such statements. Still here are a'few 

are taken from a broad- 
cast lecture given by Sir .John Urr, the autliority 
on Malnutrition, on May 17th. The children 
of the poorest class of 14 year’s of age are two 
or three iuches shorter than tho chilch-en of the 
wc'll-tu-do classes. In the wealthier classes 
infant mortality is only about 30 per 1,000. 
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Amongst the poorest five million it is over 100 
per 1,000 and in the worst slums nearly 150. 
(In Oslo, where free breakfasts are available for 
every school-child, the infant mortality rate, 
which was 46 in 1931, is now 30 compared with 
67 in London, 84 in Newc^le and 102 in 
Glasgow). Then do not forget that the cost 
of living is rising all the time. It is now 629 cj 
above the level of July 1914. The cost of food 
alone is 36'?& above the 1914 level. 

Let no one imagine that the Trade Unions 
are so strong that they can exact high wages. 
According to the Economist “ there are roughly 
19 millions covered by National Health Insur- 
ance, and some 13 millions insured against un- 
employment." But the membership of unions 
affiliate to the Trades Union Congress in 1936 
was only 3,615,000. It follows that there are 
many unorganized industries. 

I am aware, of course, of Mr. Kudva’s 
further points with regard to the flow of wealth 
from India to England. But this I have exposed 
time and again during the last thirty years both 
inside and outside of the House of Commons. 
For twenty-one years now I have run ^ organi- 
zation in ^iis country, the British Coramitt^ on 
Indian and Burman Affairs, working for the 
freedom of India and trying to educate the 
British people as to the actual facts and con- 
ditions in India — and this with practically no 
help from India and practically no financial 
assistance here. 


British Labour has been in office and has 
formed a Government, here but only as a 
minority Government. I certainly thhik they 
could have done more than they did, but one of 
our chief stumbling blocks was Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald who, before he was in office, was 
most lavish in his statements as to India’s claims 
and rights. Witn^ his statement as far back 
as 2nd July, 1928 when he said : 

“ I hope that, within a period of month* rather than 
years, there will be a new JDominipn added to the Common- 
wealth of Qui nations, a Dominion of another race, a 
Dominion that will £nd self-respect as an equal within 
this Commonwealth. I refer to India.” 

Mr. MacDonald’s policy was to put at the 
India Office men who Imew nothing about India 
so that he himself would have more control and 
so prevent anything being done. 

My simple position with regard to India was 
well summed up in the words used by our Chair- 
man, Mr. George Lansbury, in an Indian debate 
in the House of Commons. I have not got the 
exact words before me but the gist of them was : 
“ I do not believe that God ever made any 
country that was fit to rule over another." 

If Mr. Kudva and those who think like him 
will help us financially or otherwise to make the 
claims of India better known in this country, no 
one will be more thankful than I. 

31st May, 1937. 


True love, love not merely in words but in deeds, cannot be stupid — ^it is 
the one thing giving tnie perception and wisdom. 

And, therefore, a man penetrated by love will not make a mistake, but 
will be sure to do first what love of man first requires : he will do what 
maintains the life .of the hungry, the cold, and the heavy-laden, and that is all 
done by a direct struggle with Nature. 

Only he who wishes to deceive himself and others, can, while men are in 
danger, struggling against want, stand aside from helping them, and, while he 
adds to their burden, assure himself and those who perish before his eyes, 
that he is occupied, or is devising means to save them. 


—Leo Tolstoy 



OF JAPANESE GIRL AND ^OrEN STUDENl'S 


Hy Srjm.vti i>ANTA DEVI 


The late Emperor Meiji dreamt ui u ^reat 
Japan and spent his life in the great work f>! 
Restoration. He did not hesitate to give up 
old-world superstitions and follow in the foot- 
steps of other great nations, wiienever neces- 
sary. He was the father of Modem Japan. 
Ii: an Imperial Rescript issued in Meiji days 
we find the following words ; — 

“ HencL'forward Mlufatiuii shall tif •‘■t dial tiuTC 

shall he no ignorartl family in the lanil. ami no familv 
with an ignorant member ... If a cliihi. male i>r feinale. 
does not attend an clenientar)’ »fli"->l. the guardian »hall 
be held responsible for the neglect." 

In less than seventy ycai-s the Emperor s 
dream has come true. Now there is not a 
single village in Japan where pf uple do not read 
and write and ’even ttinong the iimwe-t class 
tlicrc are very few who cannot express their 
Diouglits in writing.’ 

In March, 1933, Japan lintl -15.793 educa- 
tional institutions ami the total number of 
students iva3 13,408,971. The entire popula- 
tion of Japan was not even seven times as raucli. 
All children from six to fourteen years of age 
are known there as school-age children. 
Children who have any physical or mental 
defect are exempted from compulsory' education, 
if for those reasons they are totally xinfit for 
study. Some times very poor people are 
pardoned for not sending their children to 
school. But employers of school-age children 
are requested by the State to see that these 
children are not’ hindered from going to school 
for their work, and sometimes children of vei-y 
poor parents are admitted free. Sii in 1933 
the percentage of school-age children attending 
schools came up to 99.57. Of these children 
5,453.114 were boys and 5,301.848 were girls. 
Here We see that from the very be^nning nf 
their life, the girls get equal opportunities with 
the boys for becoming useful ami worthy 
members of society and the State. 

In ancient Japan women were in no way 
inferior to their menfolk. Historians say that 
Chinese and Korean influence helped in bring- 
ing about the social and political degradation 
of women in comparatively recent times. 

Mr. Akimoto of Japan says : 

History sho-ws that in ancient Japan, es-petially 
3 


ilurin? the .Nara poriixl. wnmirn f-njuvnl prrfeci siK-ial and 
pulitu-al iqualily with men. Bi-iwct-n 592 and 770 .y.D., 
diirinp wliiirh >ixli—n tmp<T<ir> rriymcl. mi than riyht 
wf:rc Empxe.-sci*. all <>1 whom wen* celehriled mon? tir less 
for r«-lis£iiiiiy piety ami literary anil arthlic acoimplish* 
mrni'. Th>- {luvcniiiient ur.di-r the fomale rulers had 
an ••pni'lial inlliifnci- un the drvehipmeni of arts, 
lilrralnie and i-sperlally rdij'itin. In fact, the phenomenal 
pr>tpre‘s made by Biiddhi-m in the 7th and ftih I’ontiiries 
wa< due in a great measure to the pious heart- of many 
Women like Kokeii Tenim and her ilhi-itrious imillier, 
Komvo Kogn or the consort of the Emperor Shomii." 

At the end of the Heian period women 
lo.st their ancient glory and became perfect 
slaves of their fathers, husbriiuls and other male 
guardians. 



Primary school chiUlien being taught 
the use of Chinese characters 


Mr. Akimoto wTites : 

*' In fronsiimtnating this complete moral serfdom of 
women tlie exponents of Buddlii-in and (..onfuidaiiism 
plaved not an unimportant part . . . .” 

'* Politically disabled, they took to the arts, 
and other spheres of ‘womanly’ aecomplishnienis. Of 
such women the most representative were Ono no Otsu, 
the originator of the Joniri music, and Inju mo no Okunl, 
the founder of the Kabuki, world-famed Japanese 
dramatic art.” 

With isuch a great past it is no wonder that 
ii! the traiiisitionnl period Japanese women dul 
not waste their time in making up their mind. 
They .seized opportunity by tlie forelock and 
made a record in the history of Feminism. In 
twenty-five years Japanese women brought 
about a marvellous change in their position for 
wliich European women had to strive hard fm' 
five hundred years. Men like Dr. Allan K. 
Faust believe it to be true. 


4 $ 
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The far-sighted Emperor Meiji wanted to 
introduce the good points of European and 
American education in the educational system 
of Japan. So the Education Department 
decided to send a batch of students to America. 
Probably with the first batch of students, in 
“ 1871 five Japanese girls were sent over to 
America to grow up in American ways and 
]>ring back whatever good they might find for 
the rising generation of Japanese women,” says 
Mr. Chamanlal. The youngest of these girls 
was only seven at that time. When she came 
back to Japan after finishing her education in 
America, Ume Tsuda founded in Tokyo the 
Women’s College of English. 

“ Before leaving hone the hve girls were summoned 
to Tokyo sud in testimony of tlie good will of the Mikado 
and according to an ancient custom, they were each 
presented, by the attendants of the court, with beautiful 
specimens of crimson crepe, and an order was issued 
that their expenses wliile in America should, be paid 
by the government.” • • • 

Many' of the pioneers of 'women’s education 
in Japan founded their institutions in the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century and women of 
Japan speak with pride of institutions which 
are thirty or thirty-two years old. Sometimes 
I wanted to tell these ladies that in Bengal some 
women graduated more than fifty years ago and 
there are women’s educational institutions with 
sixty-five years’ history behind them. But I 
had to keep silent, because I felt ashamed to 
utter in the same breath the deplorable truth 
about India’s illiteracy. Tliough I tried to 
console myself ivith the excuse that wc are not 
w’holly to blame for this wretched condition 



Mrs. Motoko Hani» principal of the Jiyu Gakuen 


of India, yet in a country where everybody 
holds his or her head erect in the nation’s pride, 
I could not speak of our fetters. 

My friend Dr. Mrs. Kora took me to some 


of the Educationists of Japan. One of them 
is Mrs. Y. Motoko Hani. In Japan she is famous 
for her school " the Jiyu Gakuen.” It was 
founded in 1921. But now it is no longer a 
solitary' school. It is a big educational organiza- 
tion which runs a school for boys, a school for 
girls and the Post-Graduate Course with 
Industrial Classes for girls. Mrs. Haul’s home 
i.s very close to the Industrial School. Only a 
narrow lane runs between the two. As soon as 
wc entered her compound she heraelf, accom- 
jianied by some other ladies, came out of her 
wooden cottage and welcomed us. She spoke 
mostly in Japanese, but greeted me in English. 
She saluted in Japanese style and was dressed 
in kimonoes. She is a gentle-looking lady. As 
a devout Christian, she believes in plain living 
and high thinking, and I did not find any 
ostentation about her. 

Mi’S. Hani was born in 1873. After 
graduating she spent a few years in a Christian 
school. The -social conditions of Japan were 
far from satisfactory at that time, and from 
her girlhood she was determined to improve tlic 
status of her sisters. After leaving school she 
became a social worker and also obtained a 
position in a newspaper office as a proof reader. 
Soon she became the assistant editor. She was 
the first woman journalist of Japan and pub- 
lished a magazine with the help of her husband 
about thirty-two years ago. This magazine won 
fame for both of them. The problem of 
her daughters’ education brought her into the 
field of education. She with her husband be- 
lieved that in an ideal school pupils must enjoy 
liberty in its tme sense. With this idea before 
them they started this “ School of Freedom,” 
dedicating their entire private fortune to this 
cause. Many sympathisers came forward to 
help them. A beautiful building was con- 
structed at Mejiro, a suburb of Tokyo, with the 
help of an American architect. Mejiro was 
far from the noise and dust of the city at that 
time. Only 26 girls were taken as students on 
the first day; but now the number is over three 
hundred; and more than five hundred have 
already graduated. In 1935 the Boys’ Depart- 
ment was opened witli twenty-three boys on 
the roll. 

When we entered the school I was sur- 
prised to see that there were no servants or 
clerks or guides near the building. AVe dis- 
covered some little children practising music in 
a big room with their teacher. Mrs. Kora took 
us to another room where a few girls were busy 
with some sort of handicraft. They received 
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iis covcjiially anfl helucd iis tu >!oo evf-ryt’hiii«r. 
They spoke in English. 

One of these students. Miss Naoko Sakiirai. 
is a friend of Indians, because her father liad 
visited India several times and always heipeti 
Indian students m Japan. Miss SaUurui t:H'k 
special interest in us aiul .<ahitt-d us witii iuhlcfl 
hands in Indian fashion. 


paju-r bags, painted leather bags and liouse- 
hoM luniituie were .shown in the sliow-rooiu. 
Tliesiv things are fur sale. Tlic students are 
really skilhil earpenters. Tliey make artistic 
and Inidilv finislu-d furaituve. 


Japaoese-slyle roums in ihe dormitur)' 

uf the Jiyii Gjkiicn 

We came to know later on that it is a 
in'inciple of the school to go without clerks an«l 
servants. The teachers and students do cveiy- 
thing. The students take charge of the cash 
and “ all the income and expenditure attendant 
upon their daily life are entirely dealt with by 
the students. The cleaning and care of tlie 
.school buildings and play-ground, daily lunch 
for the whole school, and so forth, are also all 
attended tn by them. The inunagement of this 
work takes the place of lessons in hotise- 
keeping.” Eveiy class lias one le.sson a week 
with Mrs. Hani. She does not teach the three 
“ R’s.” but spends the time in inliuuite talk with 
the students. The students speak to her about 
what they feel and think in their everyday life. 
They also speak about their hopes and ideals. 

Mr. Hani also helps in the students’ general 
education. He speaks to them aljout current 
history and discusses many problems of the 
modem world with them, giving his own opinion 
in every case. 

The Indu.strial department of the school 
is divided into seven different sections : dying, 
weaving, wood-carving, plaster modelling, em- 
broiderv. .Tapanese painting and European 
painting. I found the students working in all 
these departments. Some of them were drawing 
original designs for narasols. hand-iiags carpets, 
mats and handkerchiefs. Toys, wooden fork.s 
and spoons, handspun tliread, mat. bamboo and 


The 'filth* (lormilorie^ of the Jlyu Gakuezi 

There are beautiful mottos written on the 
walls of the work-rooms ami I fell the presenee 
of a religious atmosphere everywhere. The 
student.^ do not come here tu ac<iuirc knowledge 
only, tliey must strive after high ideals and find 
tlieiuselvcs nwking inward progress everyday. 
Self-help and endeavour after gi*eat ideals in 
life seem to be the two most important key- 
notes of tlie institution. It is the only school 
in Japan managed entirely on a basis of self- 
government by the students. Student self- 
government is* supplemented by the complete 
exclusion of paid employees. A student com- 
mittee of thirty-members serv'e for a term of 
two montlis. ‘•'Everv' Friday the teachers and 
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the student committee meet to talk over various each table. Wc were four in our party. So 
important affairs of the whole school. All four girls had to wait and leave their seats 
school supplies are sold by a studente’ co- to us. 

operative store, which also runs the school lunch Students read out newspaper cuttings after 
room.” lunch time evciyday. Then they discuss their 

My friends told me that students buy pro- pecuniary problems and try to find out some 
visions and other necessary things from this co- more ways of earning money and economising, 
operative store for their homes also. Thus the With very serious faces they rise from their 
store makes profit from, the students and their seats and read long papers. Some of them 
guardians at the same time and spends that speak extempore. We listened to them for a 
money for the welfare of the institution. time, but I did not understand a single word, 

My friend Mrs. Majumdar of Tokyo told because eveiy^thing was in the Japanese 
me that students of this school prepare their language. 

school-lunch everyday. All the classes have Washing and cleaning is also done by the 
a cooking hour once a tveek. About thirty girls girls. I found some of the girls cleaning the 
prepare the meal in two horn's. Mrs. Majumdar floors with big brushes. 

says that* even the mothers of the younger Next day I went to see the Japan Women’s 
children have their turns in the cooking depart- University. My kind hostess Mrs. Majumdar 
ment. They come at the appointed time and was my guide. This was her first visit to the 
rook instead of their very young children. University. But she was not afraid of losing 

boardsd a local train for Mejiro. 
Fortunately, a girl passenger was discovered who 

She very 


go-rounds, some were running aboTit. They 
Girl students receiving instruction in the use ^.gre not little children, they looked about 

0 sewing mac incs Seventeen or eighteen. Tiiere were hammocks 

It was lunch time when wc had finished hanging from the trees and girls were swinging 
going round the work-rooiue. The students very in them. TTnder the bare cherry trees and near 
kindly asked us to take lunch with them, the green fir trees were some girls riding on 
Generally they ask foreign visitors to take see-saws. The white and pink plum blossoms 
lunch with them. Boiled rice was brought in were heralding the advent of spring, 
big wooden tubs like barrels, and the girls served In ihe office they wanted our cards and 
it in small china bowls. With it was served a asked us to take oin seats near the fire. A girl 
dish of meat and cabbage curry. Some other brought a freshly lighted “ hibachi ” and placed 
vegetable side-dishes and beans coated with it near iny feet. Then came a college studeno 
sugar were also served. The students said who took us to the college department. She 
grace before lunch and were all dressed in showcrl us round the rooms where experiments 
European style. After the lunch Mrs. Kora are cHvi-ied on with the little children. With 
introduced me in the Japanese language and innumerable fitness-machines they test the eye 
spoke for a few minutes. Though I am not a sight, hearing, intelligence, colom'-blindness, 
speaker yet I thought it my duty to thank quickness of movement and everything that 
the girls for their kind courtesy. Moreover I comes within the range of these machines, 
was very much impressed to see their happy The students tell all sorts of stories to the little 
and ever-smiling faces. It was a very neat and children and ask them to re-tell the stories in 
simple dining hall. About eight girls sat at pictures. The w^alls are covered with these in- 
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The Art of Flower Arrangement Cha-no^ya (tea ceremony) ; one of the aesthetic 




Student-cooks at work in the kitchen 
of ihe school lunch-room 

Lunchtime In a Kindergarten school 





A number of primary schiii»U in Japan are 
equipped with artificial ^un ray general or» 
for ibe benefit o£ the under*dev eloped 

children 


Instructions in correct manner? and deporlmrnl 
are included in the course at priman rfliuols 

in Japan 







CHILD EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 



A school : No books and no sums Tiny tots learn how to water their gardens Learning to be “ hostess 
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During intervals of school hours 

We crossed the street again and wont a 
long way off to the Kindergarten dej)artmcnt. 
It was lunch time. Some of the tiny tots were 
Itaving their luneli, some were playing about 
and some were getting ready for going home. 
The building is on the top of ti liill. There are 
gardens outside. Some teachers were helping 
the children with their lunch. Some of them 
were serving and some were feeding the 
children with spoons. In preparing the school- 
lunch .special attention is given to the vitamins 
needed by these children. 

Every child brings a pair of light shoes in 
her knapsack. Before entering the school 
building she takes off her walking sh{x.'s and 
puts on the light pair. Before going home I 
saw them packing those school-shoes again and 
putting on the walking ones. Some of them 
tried to make friends with luy daughter. The 
desks and chairs of the kindergarten department 
are so low that they look like toy furniture. 
The rooms are decorated witli dolls and other 
interesting toys and pictures. The children 
attend from the age of four to six. 

Next we came to the Primart' or Element- 
ary School. It is for girls of six to twelve. 
The course is for six years. We had to wait in 
the office-room for some time, and had to take 
tea. The children were playing in the school 
grounds with their balls. As soon as they saw 
us enter the office room, they forgot everj'thing 
and crowded round the room. From every 
comer four or five inquisitive children were 
peeping. It was great fun to them. 

Japan is a land of festivals. There are 
boys’ festivals, girls’ festivals and mothers’ festi- 
vals also. The next day was the mothers’ day. 


Ini!'tiuctiun in correct manners and deportment 
are included in the course at primary schools 

in Japan 

Japanese. After her opening address the 
children luid their reading lessons. The teacher 
asked questions and in answer the children raisetl 
their hands. The children who did not know the 
answers did not raise their hands. We entered 
all the six class rooms. Everywhere the children 
were dressed in school uniforms of European 
fashion. Most of them had rosy cheeks and 
all of tliem bobbed hair. 

The Japan Women’s University was founded 
in 1901. Its present President is Mrs. Hide 
Inoue. Among the members of the Board of 
Trustees are both men and women. The 
collegiate courses are for girls of 17 years of age 
and upwards. 

There is an Institute for the study of 


ter^ting drawings. Sonic of tlieni lielp tt) rou»i.‘ 
one.s imaginaion, some are artistic. After the 
periodical examinations the college girls wove 
enjoying their hoHdavs. So wc could not nie(‘r 
many of them. 


So the ehiklrcn were busy preparing presents 
for tljfir mother.<. .A teacher dressed in 
European fashion came and took us to the first 
year class. About fifty children were making 
rouiulisli paper boxes for packing gifts to their 
niotliers. Eveiyone of them had scissors, set- 
.squares and (dher jiecessarj’ implements. Wc 
saluted the children, but they only giggled and 
did not salute us in return. They must have 
thought us some strange creatures. The second 
year .students also were making some .sort of 
prc.sents ready for their mothers. The third 
year children were listening to their teacher. 
She was dressed in kimonoes, and standing on a 
platfonn. was addre.'?sing the children in 
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childi*en fPaccloIogical Research) “to which 
under-graduates as well as graduates interested 
are allowed to refer for individual research.” 
We visited this Institute before coming to the 
attached schools. 

The number of students in the five collegiate 
Departments and in Graduate Courses is about 
1,200. The number of Pupils in the Higher Girls’ 
School is about 500. There are about 300 
children in the Homei Elementary School and 
100 children in the Homei Kindergarten. 
During the past 30 years about 5,000 students 
have gi-aduated from this University. There 
are 75 men teachers and 75 women teachers. 

The area of the compound is over six 
acres, but owing to the great earthquake of 1923 
the buildings in the compound were seriously 
damaged. Most of them look shaky, some are 
wood-houses and look veiy old, but I liked the 
picturesqueness of the compound. A new site 
for the institution has been selected and it will 
be removed there within a few years. The new 
spacious well-equipped buildings will have a 
compound of sixty acres. 

In the present compound of the University 
there are about twenty dormitories. .4bout 600 
girls from all parts of Japan spend their college 
days here. In this University also self-govern- 
ment of the students has been introduced to 
some extent. 


In March, 1933, there were 963 girls’ h^h 
schools in Japan and there were 361,739 girls 

studying in them. _ . 

The Japanese-Government is determined 
to drive away illiteracy from their country. 
So even defective children are admitted to 
.schools if they can follow the school lessons to 
some extent. Those who cannot follow the 
ordinary methods are encouraged to enter 
schools for the blind or schools for the deaf 
and dumb. About 21.43 per cent of the blind 
children and 27.19 of the deaf children attended 
schools on March 1st, 1933. 

“ Among the bourgeois class a school 
diploma has become an almost indispensable 
requisite for an advantageous marriage.” It 
is a part of the bride’s dowiy. The first girl’s 
school of Japan, which was a missionaiy enter- 
prise, was opened in 1870. Within 20 years 43 
other mission schools for girls w’ere started and 
the first government school was started in 1872. 

Calligraphy, flower arrangement and tea- 
ceremony are ancient Japanese arts. Modem 
women have not forgotten them. Afternoon and 
evening classes are held in the Japan Women’s 
University for outsiders to give and take lessons 
in flower arrangement, calligi’aphy and sewing, 
etc. In many schools and colleges of Japp tea- 
ceremony is studied. Such lessons are given to 
waitresses also. 


CHILD EDUCATION IN ENGLAND 


Bv DHARAM YASH DEV 


More than five million (fifty lacs) children have 
just gone back to schools in this country. Let 
us have a look round and sec tlie sort of places 
these schools are and the kind of work these 
children do. 

The ordinary school of today is as different 
from what it was twenty-five yearn ago as any- 
thing could well be. And if we go back another 
twenty-five years, it was customaiy fifty years 
ago, for the whole school to be housed in one 
large room in which all the classes worked. 
The children were packed like sardines in long 
desks on galleries. Imagine the condition of 
teaching! Teachers and pupils forced to talk 
one against the other. Incessant hubbub. No 
space for free movement or exercise. 

In any school today every class has its o'mi 
room opening into a covered verandah. This 
leading into a playground. There is a central 


hall. Rooms are fully equip])cd to practise arts 
and crafts. Children learn things of daily life. 
And above all the children are well conditioned 
and are happy and eager to work. 

Education in this country is compulsory for 
all children between the ages of five and fourteen, 
although unlike several foreign countries, parents 
are not forced to send their children to State 
schools. 

Public elementary education consists norm- 
ally of three stages, namely, the Infant School, 
for ages 5 to 7; the Junior School, for ages 7 to 
11; and the Senior Schools, for ages 11 to 14. 
Sometimes all these “ schools ” are taught in one 
building, imder one Head Teacher; sometimes 
each “ school ” has its own building and its own 
Head Teacher. Each has its ow time table of 
lessons and its own curriculum suited to the 
particular age-gi’oup. 
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Ntibsery Schools 

In addition to the above, schools of a 
permissive ” character, called Nursery Schools, 
exist in the various parts of the country. The 
Nursery School takes babies under five yeai*s of 
age, from street and slum, into a healthy environ- 
ment. This Nurseiy School has been the most 
wonderful development of the post-war period. 
The school, is usually an open shelter, with a 



The children of St. Bride’s School enjoying 
their ration of milk at lunch time 


garden attached. The establishment of these 
schools was due to the extensive infant-mortalitj' 
{revealed by the reports of the Medical Officers 
of Health), and to the degree of preventible 
diseases, much of which was the result of 
parental ignorance and neglect in early childhood. 

In these schools, babies learn through play. 
They don’t sit at the desks. They are too young. 


Instead they sit on clean, polished, and dis- 
infected floors. Groups of tinies squat and listen 
spell-bound to stories. Children from poorer 
homes are bathed, cleaned and dressed. Each 
child has its own bed and in the afternoon they 
all sleep — because many babies in poor families 
get hardly any rest at home. 

In school each baby has a definite period of 
two to three hours' rest during school time, what- 
ever happens to him the rest of the day. There 
is “ Tooth-Brush Drill,” and “ Nose-blowing 
Drill.” Class-rooms look very much like a big 
toy store. 

The actual number of these schools is as yet 
very small. The total number of babies looked 
after in this manner is about 160,000, but it is 
growing. 

These schools have performed an invaluable 
function in setting a standard for the training 
and treatment of the very young cliiklren. In 
many cases where there are no separate Nurseiy 
Schools, there are nurserj’ classes attached to the 
Infant School. 

The Infant School 

The first compulsory stage of elementary 
education is the Infant School for the 5 to 7 age- 
group. Here the children Icam the first great 
lessens of life ...” Ilinnners Makyth Man," 
Health, Cleanliness, and the three R.’s 

Here things arc not in the old fashioned way. 
Hours of desk sitting do not stunt and deform 
the children of England. Each child has its 
own table and a little arm-chair. Things have 
been arranged in such a way that no child of five 
to seven in a newly built school will ever sit at 
a desk again. And no child sits still for more 
than twenty minutes at a time. 

Not very long ago, I had an opportunity of 
seeing a number of Infant and Junior Schools. 
I saw a class of tiiirty, happily at work in the 
open air, comfortably seated in small chairs at 
small tables. Then I was shown a number of 
pictures of the same school taken some thirty 
years ago. Children were half asleep. They 
sat crowded at uncomfortable desks. Their 
appearance was miserable. Their physique 
was poor. 

Today the same school is changed beyond 
any recognition. I looked at my friend who 
was showing me round and said ; “ You are 
doing wonderful things." With joy and pride 
in his eyes he said to me “ A nation cannot, 
allow the major part of its citizens to be reared 
under any condition except the best.” 

Every day new ways are tried and new 
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Lesson in “Safely First” 

School children taking lessons in traffic rules through play vith their cars and cycles. The tiny 
policeman waiting on the pavement to help some pedestrians to cross the road 


A Helping Hand for the Babies 

Uinner time at the Waifs & Strays London Babies’ Home, Clapham, 5. W. 
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experiments are carried out. They do not teach 
things in a way . which children find dull. 
Arithmetic is no longer a bugbear. It has 
become a game. The children play with blocks 
and put two and two together and make four. 
No longer have they have to cram, “ twice twm 
four,” not knowing what it means. 

Another part of the curriculum is the teach- 
ing of rhythm. Children have their own “ per- 
cussion bands.'’ Each child beats his drum in 
rmison with his fellows under the conductorship 
of the school mistress. There is no actual music, 
only rhythm. Tunes come later on. 

There are no more “ duffers ” and “ dunces." 
In old days there were ‘ bright children ’ and 
dunces. The brightest boys were encouraged 
and the less bright neglected. In many cases 
this was carried too far and instead of helping 
the dull child, this shameful neglect ruined him 
for the rest of his life. Now there is an 
occasional reshiriRe at or about the age of eleven, 
and the pupils are divided so that the dull ones 
go to special schools where they will really learn, 
because they are only taught things within their 
capacity. 

The problem of grouping the children accord- 
ing to age and abiUty is one of the greatest 
problems presented by the elementary schools. 
The fundamental principle on which this is done 
is that the “ backward pupil must not be allowed • 
to slow down the class, the forward pupil must 
not set too fast a pace.” Much effort has been 
spent on this problem. Most of the Elementary 
Schools in London are organized on the basis of 
the Hadow Report’s recommendations. After ten 
years of experimental work, already there is 
evidence that children are receiving a fuller and 
more practical education. 

The School Medical Service 

The School Medical Sendee as it exists to- 
day in this country can certainly be called the 
best organized and most complete service of its 
kind in the world. 

It was not until the dawn of the present 
century that for the first time, in some of the 
greater areas, doctors and nurses became 
associated with the local education authorities, 
and the conviction began to grow that the educa- 
tion of minds was as important as education of 
bodies, and that both were inter-dependant. 

Since then there has been a steady ^ovrth. 
In 1902 the London School Board appointed a 
Medical Sub-Committee and gathered up un- 
coordinated medical units into a medical depart- 
ment. During the next five years a number of 


medical officers and nurses were added to the 
staff and regular inspection of school children 
and schools began to take place. 

At the present time, the school doctors, 
working under the direction of the school medical 
officers, and in conjuction with all the other 
health services of the district, examine on an 
average every school child at least once a year. 

Teachers can readily obtain advise upon 
any children who give them anxiety either on 
mental or physical grounds. Specialist doctors 
are employed who advise on children referred to 
them for deafness, defective vision, or any other 
kind of physical or mental defect. 

In many cases voluntary care committees 
have been formed whose duty it is to aid the 
medical and teaching staff in the care of the 
children, and great enthusiasm is shown by the 
voluntary workers in this great and worthy 
cause. 

A big place like London has its special 
problems. Here we have what are known as 
^hooi Care Committees. This is a band of 
five thousand volimtary workers. They concern 
themselves W'ith health and hygiene, environ- 
ment, recreation, and when children leave schools 
they concern themselves with providing work or 
fiuther education. Their aim is to ensure that 
each child is given the opportunities of taking 
full advantage of the education provided. 

London County Council has recently 
purchased an instrument called the “ Audio- 
meter.” It is used for testing the hearing of 
the cliildren. By the use of this instrument it 
has been found possible to detect minor defects 
of hearing at a stage wlien in most cases they 
are curable. The consequent improvement of 
hearing and arrest of conditions and defects 
which might otherwise lead to permanent and 
progressive deafness is worth the money spent. 
This instrument will enable some 30,000 children 
to be tested annually. 

At all the schools of the L. C. C., all children 
upto the age of twelve are systemetically weighed 
and measured twice a year. This ascertains the 
growth of in(ividualB and keeps a check on their 
nutrition. 

Under a scheme of the Milk Marketing 
Board, about 360,000 children get one free pint 
of milk every day. A very large number of 
poorer children are given a free meal besides 
this pint of milk. Then there is a very large 
number of children who can get milk at very 
reduced rates. About 100,000 receive it at Id. 
per pint (the retail price to the general public 
is more than 3d. per pint). 
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Such are the things that are being done' in 
schools of England. A new and happier genera- 
tion is growing up. No wonder the foreign 
observers look at England with an eye of envy. 

Sir Frederick Menzies, k.b.e., Chief Medical 
Officer, L. C. C., in one of his recent pronounce- 
ments summed up the achievements of the 
School Medical Service in the following words : 

‘‘Formerly teachers struggled in despair with children 
suffering from all imaginable evils for which nothing 
could be done. It was not possible to feed the hungry 
and ilhnourished, to teach the semi-blind and semi-deaf; 


and parasitic disease was rife to such an extent that 
teachers raiky left schools at the end of the day without 
them^vcs conveying back to their homes parasites whicn 
had strayed to them from their charges. Children attended 
schools with untreated soars, and eyes and ears streaming 
with septic disease. 

“This is all now changed. Whereas body veimin 
formerly affected a large number of children, they are now, 
as a result of the school nurses’ ministrations, almost 
impossible to find. The gain in self-respect and material 
comfort which this alone has brought cannot be estimated. 
The hungry are fed, the sick are healed, and the defects 
of the senses of sight and hearing which are the chief 
avenues of approach to the child’s mind, are detected at 
early age and cmrected.” 


POPULATION OF BENGAL-AN ANTHROPOLOGICAL ENQUIRY 

By BHUPENDRA NATH DATTA, a.m. (Brown), De. Phil. (Hamburg) 


contemporaneous with the same. Of course we 
are not clear about the civilization of the people 


It is generally supposed that Bengal is compara- 
tively a new country and that her people have 
remained unknown in the older periods of the 
history of India. But a reference to the Vedic 
literature will make us see that North-Eastern 
India was not unknown to the Vedic people. As 
early as in the Samhita period, the Rig Veda 
speaks of the eastern sea (X 136, 6). Again, the 
Kikatal country was mentioned in the Rig Veda, 
and the Upanishads spoke of the court of the 
Raja Janaka of Mithila, where the learned 
Brahmans used to hold their religious discourses. 
These news give us information about the 
province now called Behar. But as regards 
Bengal proper, we have definite news about it 
from the post-Samhita periods of the Vedic 
literature. In the Brahmana period, the 
Aitareya Brahmana (VII, 6) speaks of the 
Pundra country, and in still later age in the 
Aranyaka period we hear in the Aitai’eya 
Aranyaka (II, 1, 1, 5) that the people of Bengal 
along with the other peoples of eastern India 
are contemptuously called as “ birds " [vayarisi).- 
But the name of Vanga (Bengal) is clearly 
mentioned along with Behar in the same Aitareya 
Aranyaka (II. 1. I.) as Vanga Vagadhah, i.e., 
Bengal and Magadha. 

Thus it is clear that Bengal was known to 
the Vedic people, and the people of Bengal were 

^ Indian literature identifies it with Magadha, 
modern Southern Behar, viz., Bhagabadpur — 1, 3, 24j 7, 10, 
13, Trik Sesha 2 11, Hemac 4, 26. Zimmer holds the 
same view Alt Indisches Leben p. 31. But Vedic Index 
says that the identification is uncertain — Vol. I, p. 159. 


of Bengal of that period. In the post-Vedic 
period Rarh (Western Bengal) is mentioned in 
the Jaina books as the place where Mahabira 
Vardhamana preached his religion, 2 Still later 
in the time of Alexander's invasion, S the Greek 
writers spoke of the name of the Gangaridae, a 
powerful nation living on the banl^ of the 
southern part of the Ganges. Afterwards Bengal 
became a part of the Maurya Empire, as attested 
by the recent discovery of a copper-plate at 
Paharpur in Bogra. The same • plated also 
speaks of the Samvan^yas, who were Vratya- 
Kshatriyas like the Licchavis, and, like them, 
lived under an oligarchical form of republic. 

All these mean iJiat the people of Bengal 
along with the other Prachya (Eastern) peoples 
did not take kindly to Vedic sacerdotalism. 
This is attested by the penances prescribed in 
the post-Vedic age (4-5 b.c.) by Baudhayana 
(I. i. 32, 33) for the Vedic Brahmans who 
nsited Pundra, Vanga and other lands. Thus, 
it is clear that Bengal along with the other parts 
of eastern India was the seat of heterodoxy. It 
is in Bengal that we hear of the Asrama of 
Kapila, the enunciator of the Samkhya Philo- 
sophy, it is in Bengal and Magadha that the 
Jaina leader Mahabira preached his teachings 

^ Ohunasiigam (I. 8) translated by Jacobi in S6E 
Vol. 22, p. 79#. 

^Mccrindle, Ancient India^ 

^ Vide K. P. Jayaswal’s presidential speech at Indian 
Oriental Congress held at Baroda. 
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and it is in Magadha that the great Buddha 
preached his new religion. It is thus evident 
that for these reasons, orthodox Brahmanism, 
i.e., Parnasi'aniG polity, never took root in 
Bengal in ancient times; hence we find Jainism, 
Buddhisms unth its various ramifications, besides 
other heterodox sects, flourishing in Bengal in 
pre-Mohamedan days. 

As regards the racial affinity of the people 
of Bengal with the Vedic -people of the Punjab 
and the upper Gangetic valley, we have no data 
in our hands to say anything about it. But 
we know that, as according to the philolo^sts, 
the Bengal language is Ardhainagadhi, and its 
civilization had been Indo-Aiyan, Bengal has 
been from time immemorial a part of the Indo- 
Aryan cultural circle. Streams of immigrants 
from the Punjab and the upper Gangetic valley 
have been coming to the lower Gangetic land, 
bringing their language and institutions along 
with them and settling in the province.8 As a 
re-sult, Bengal like other portions of northern 
India, is an integral part of Aryavarta. It is 
included in Manu’s definition of Aryavarta, as 
he said : 

“The country situated in the east by the sea, in the 
west by the sea, in the north by the Himalayas and in 
south by the Vindhyas, is called Aryavarta by the 
learned” (2.22). 

Again the Brahman minister of the Varman 
Rajas of East Bengal, Bhavadeva Bhatta, 
gloried in the 10th century A.D. that his native 
village at Rarh was a part of Aryavarta.7 

'‘N. N. Vasu, The Modern Buddhism and its followers 
in Orissa. Introduction by H. P. Sastri. Pp. 1-28. 

“Rajanikanta Chakravarty, Gaurcr Itihasa, Pi. 1, 
Ch. V, quotes from the Sanskrit text of Dhruvananda 
Misra that the Sur dynasty of Bengal came from Darada 
(modem Dardisian) country. This d>-nasLy ruled m 
West Bengal in the 10th Century A. D. It was a 
Brahmanical dynasty. Though Manu has cited the Dards 
as Vratyas who not seeing the Brahmans have become 
degraded to Sudrahood (10.44), yet the Brahmans 
accepted this family as an orthodox Kshatriya one. And 
perhaps the myth about Adisur who is alleged to have 
imported the Vedic Brahmans in Bengal has centered 
around this family. The Varman dynasty ruling m 
East Bengal about the same time hailed from West Punjab; 
Vide R. D. Banerjee, Banglar Itihasa, Pt. I. The 
Chandra dynasty also ruling in East Bengal came from 
Behar; Vide N. G. Mazumdar, Inscriptions of Beng^, 
Vol III The Senas came from Kamalak (South India) ; 
Vide N. G. Mazumdar— /i/d, Vol. IH. Many castes trace 
their origin from the North and West India, as well as 
some castes from Orissa. Again, many families trace 

their descent from South India. 

’ Vide N. G. Mazumdar— /ijd, p. 36— Bhubanessur 
inscriplion oi Bhabndeva Bhatta (Verse The otuy 

one that is famous in this world and has advMwd the 
country of Aryavarta is the village of Siddhala, the 
foremost of all, and the ornament of the fortune-goddess 
of Radba.” 


To know further about the racial affinities 
of the inhabitants of Bengal, we will have to 
take the help of physical anthropology. Somato- 
logical test is the final test of racial identity, 
hence we will have to take the help of anthro- 
pometry^ in this matter. As the people of Bengal 
speak an Aryan language, we will have to 
enquire first about the original carriers of this 
language in India. The accredited home-land 
of the original Aryan or Indo-European-speaking 
people of India is the land of five rivers and 
the valley of the Cabul river.8 Here, the recent 
archaeological excavations have discovered skulls 
of diverse origins. Sir John ^larshall, writing 
about the authors, of the “ Mohenjo-daro and 
Indus civilization,” says : 

“ .'Vs far back as the histo^ can be traced the 
population of Sind and the Punjab had been a blend 
of many diverse elements and there is no reason for 
assuming that it was other than heterogenous in the 
earlier age with which we are now concerned.’” 

Thus the cronologieal examinations discover 
various biotypes to be existing in the land of the 
five rivers from time inuncinorial, But _ this 
does not solve the question about the origin of 
the carriers of the Indo-European language to 
India. Here we must be careful about the 
identity of the language and the race of men 
who speak it. Since the days of the philologist 
Frederick Mullerio every attempt to identity race 
with language has proved a failure. Hence any 
attempt to identify those vedic tribes who spoke 
a branch of the satem group of Indo-European 
language, with a particular race or biotype would 
be to hit beyond the mark. The attempt of the 
Pan-Germanists to identity Indo-European 
speaking people with a particular biotype of 
North-Exirope has led to national chauvinisna, 
which has been derided as “ Germanism. 
This attempt has been renamed nowadays as 
“ Nordicism.” But dispassionate scholars know 
that such-like hypotheses, however clothed in 
scientific garb, are to be found in their last 
analyses to have political bases. These _ are 
bound up with national or sectarian chauvinism. 
In Europe, the “ Aryan controversy ” long ago 
has entered its political phase. Truly, an 
English writer, V, Gordon (IJhilde, says : 

“ The apotheods of the Nordic had been linlced with 
policies of imperialism and world domination : the word 

•Zimmer — Alt Indisches Leben, 

•Sir John MaishaU» Mah^nfo^daro oTid Indus Valley 
Civdizadoji Vol. L p- 109. 

’•F. MolUr, Grandjiss der Sprachioissmsckaft. 

“G. Sergi — The Mediterranean Race^ p. 81. 

He says, “I mean by ‘Germanism the theory which 
attempts to prove that the Germans are the primitive 
Aryans.** 
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“ Aryan ” has become the watchword of dangerous 
factions and especially of the more brutal and blatant 
forms of anti-semitism. Indeed the neglect and discredit 
into which the study of Indo-European philology has 
fallen in England are very largely attributable to a 
legitimate reaction against the extravagancies of Houston 
S. Chamberlain and his Hit, and the gravest objection 
to the word Aryan is its association with pogroms.”" 

Hence, to wean our mind away from, this 
national chauvinism of some people of North 
Europe who maintain that the tall long-skulled 
narrow-nosed blue-eyed and lightrhaired racial 
type of men came all the way from Scandinavia 
or North Germany or the Baltic coast to India 
and founded the Indo-Aryan civilization, and in 
their migration to the east changed their centum 
dialect to the Sanskrit branch of the satem- 
group of the Indo-European languages, we must 
know the other hypotheses and facts connected 
with the problem. The student of this question 
knows that the majority of the opinion regardii^ 
this problem is in favour of the oriental origin 
of the Indo-European speaking peoples. On 
this account. Dr. Koppers has said : 

“Ziehen wir die Schluss hilanz, so Zeigt sich. dass 
die von den E hnologen in der indogermanenfrage 
vertretene ostthese nach wic vor unerschuttert das'eht.” 
(In drawing the concluding balance, it is to be seen 
that ttie Eastern thesis advanced by the e'bnologists 
regarding the Indo-German question lies unshaken as 
before) 

But a new h 3 T)othetic race from the steppes 
of South-West Siberia and Central Asia has been 
created by some of the post-war anthropologists, 
and it has been named as the “ Proto-nordic,”i4 
or the “ Caspian ”16 race. Of course, this race 
is supposed to be blonde and has got the 
characteristics of the Nordics, while ■fee 
supposed “Caspian race” contains the long- 
skulled element in them. It seems, in order to 
get over the difficulties with which the hypo- 
thesis of the nordic origin of the Indo-Europeans 
is beset, the new hypothesis of the “Proto- 
nordics ” from Asia has been set up. And the 
cradle of the blonde racial element which has 
so long been supposed by the protagonists of 
'‘Germanism” to have been in North-Europe 
only has now been sifted to South-West Siberia 
and Central Asia by the representatives of 

^V. Gordo a Childe, The p. 164. Childe 

complains that L. Stoddard in Racial Realities in Europe 
imports tWs false principle into American politics (.Vide 
footnote p. 164) . But ‘what about India from the 
standpoint of this Aryanism ? 

“W. Koppers— Die Indo-Germanenfrage in Lichte 
der historitchen volkerkunde ” in Anthropos Band XXX 
1935. 

Von Eickstedtt Rassenktmde tmd Rassengeschi- 
ehte der Menschheit p. 265{; Haddon, Races of Man. 

“ R. D. Dixon — Thfi Racial History of Mm. Pp* 28^. 


“ Proto-nordicism.” Jochelson’sl6 discovery of 
blue and ^ey eyes, and light-haired persons in 
West Siberia, and the previous discoveries of the 
same charact^istics in the central Asiatic tribesl7 
the Glatschas, iie Tajiks etc., by Ujfalvy, Aurel 
Stein, Schwartz, etc., have ^ven the anthropo- 
metric basis of the same hypothesis. But these 
Central Asiatic tribes are not dominantly long- 
skulled.18 The broad-skulled, narrow-nosed 
tribes speaking satem dialects (Iranian) of the 
Indo-European language are said to have also 
the abovementioned characteristics combined 
with a regular facial feature. Hence the Indo- 
European Aryan problem has got another 
orientation in physical anthropology. 

The Aryan controversy is mentioned here, 
because it has become the fashion with some to 
identify the Vedic tribes with the Nordics of 
North Europe and to evaluate the people of 
Bengal from that standpoint. But it has been 
found out that since the Azilian epoch (a period 
linking up Palaeolithic with Neolithic times) the 
lonc-skulled and broad-skulled men were living 
in Europe, as evinced by the discovery at OfnetlS 
in 1925, and in a palaeolithic deposit at Solutre 
a brschy cephalic skull has been found out.i9 

Hence the theory of the Inne-skulled 
narrow-nosed fdolichocephal-leptorrhin) biotype 
as the only original race of North Europe smee 
the Palaeolithic age, falls to the ground. Then 
another argument advanced by the upholders 
of Nordicism — blondness of ej^e and hair-colour 
— also falls to the ground, since the discovery 
of Jochelson of this trait with some of the Tartar 
tribes in South-West Siberia. Hence, any trace 
of blue and grey eyes and blonde hair with the 
Indians or the Hindus in particular, is not to be 
accounted for from the influence of the Nordic 
strain from North Europe, but it may be traced 
from the element nearer home, i.e., from Central 
Asia. Patanjali’s description of the physical 
characteristics of a Brahman in the Maha- 
bhashya of Panini (II, 26) as gaura succhachara 
pingala kapUakesa does not warrant us in taking 
Irim as of Viking type. According to 
Halayudha’s Abkidhana-ratnamala (a Sanskrit 
vocabulary translated by Th. Aufrecht 1861) 
pingala is brown, or tawny and kapila is tawny ; 


"Jochelson — Peoples of Aaatic Russia in Publica- 
tion of American Museum of Natural History 1928; also 
quoted by Eickstedt and V. Ctiiffrida-Ruggeri. 

"Ujfalvy, Le Kohistan, Le Fergkannak & Kouldja; 
Aurel Stein data worked out by Joyce — Jour. Anth. 
Inst. BK 16, F. 0. Schwartz Turkestan p. 23. 

“Ripley, Races of Europe. 

“Sir A. Keith, Antiquity of Mm, Vol. I, p. 110; 
139/ also L'Anthopolo^, XaXV p. 189. 
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and gaura is generally fair. According to the 
Indian standard gaura is brunette and not florid- 
white. Taldng the meanings together, we see 
that Patanjali’s Brahman is a fair-skinned, 
bro-nm-eyed and tawny-haired man of pure 
habit. ^ Thus , there is nothing of North-European 
Teutonic traits in him. Rather he can be taken 
as a fair-skinned man of India that is to be 
met with even today. On the contrarj’ Sahara 
in his Bhashya on Jaimini20 (I. 3.3) quotes a 
Vedio text which speaks of the dark hair of the 
Brahmans. Again, Menu’s prohibition of 
marrying a girl with pingala, i.e., brown or 
tawny hair (3.5) may not give us somatologic 
proof of nordic strain. People of India have 
aversion to “ cat ’5 eye ” and there may be 
similar aversion to tawny hair due to its extra- 
ordinary ch“’-»cter. On the other hand, the 
Baka Rakshasa, in Mahabharata (A(hparva — 
168 ch.)- is described as having eyes, hair and 
beard of red-colour. Also, the Ramayana 
(Sundarakanda — 17 ch.) describes the Rakshasis 
a.s having pingala eyes. Further, the Bhat- 
tikavya speaks of the Rakshasas having pinga 
(tawny or brown) hair and pingala eye& (11.30}. 
Will these descriptions signify the daemonic 
Rakshasas to have been of Nordic affinities? 
On the other hand, Garga-samkita speaks of 
Kalayavana having red beard (Golakakhanda 
-18). 

Thus it is clear that the enemies of the 
Indo-Aryans are also described as having light- 
coloured eyes and hair. Hence to suppose 
nordic strain only with the Brahmans will be 
a misinterpretation of history .21 

Brown eyes and tawny haired men we have 
got in India in galore. Further, the Vedic des- 
cription of the " Arya ” does not also give us 
the impression of his being a nordic. Rather 
we have seen before that the Vedas speak of 
their having black hair (vide Atharva Veda 
BK, VI. 137). Indeed, the Vedic saying that the 
Gods (devas) are white and the Dasyus are black 
(Rig. 2.20.8) does not lead us far into the know- 
ledge of the somatology of the Vedic tribes. 
Rariier in white Yajurveda in Satarudriya 
Litany the god Rudra is called as “ golden- 
armed ” (16. If) and god Sabita as “ golden- 
handed” (1.20,34,35). Again, the saying that 


^This $1oka has also been quoted ia Baudhayana 
SrutL V, 2*3*5. 

must be careful about Pat an jail’s dscription 
oi the BrahinaQS, Perhaps he, like Panini, hailed from 
Gandhaia, as he was an admirer of the Atharva*Veda. 
We had a va^e idea of the East and the North, and 
good idea of ouraatra and Kamboja; vide Mahabhaskya 
(Soared Ed p» 20, ^troduedon 1). 


'• Indra by killing the Dasyus has specially 
protected the Arya-colour ” (3.38.9) does not 
gi\ e us further clue to the much-vexed problem. 
Regarding the colour of four different classes of 
the society which are known &s the varnas, it 
may be said that these are the metaphorical 
representations of the different professions in 
which the peoples w'ere engaged. There cannot 
be any anthropological meaning attached to 
these descriptions as the four vamas (colours) , 
certainly w^ere not the four racial types of men 
described by Blumenbach. Here we^ must 
lemember that the Rigsthule or the Heimsdall 
Saga^ of the ancient Teutons speaks of the 
creation of three classes of peoples with different 
kinds of physical traits and colours by the Gpd 
Rig. But no one has yet made any racial dis- 
coveries in them. If the latter be an allegory, 
the former must be likewise. Further, the other 
Indo-European peoples like the Pex*sians,23 the 
Ionian Greeks34 had also traditions of the divi- 
sion of society into four tribes or classes. 
According to Vincent Smith ; 

“ \*arna, once a common name for all classes, perhaps 
fak'^n from the colour and the garmenls that diSered 
with different classes, come to mean caste in post-Vedic 
litrauire.” " 

Hence varna is not to be taken in the 
colloquial sense that it is the colour of the skin, 
but as Sanskrit literature testifies it mean 
characteristics. The Bhagavad Gita says ; “ I 
have created four Varnas according to quality 
and work” (4.13). The Mahabharata likewise 
says that the vamas have originated from work 
(Santiparva, Ch. 184). 

Examining the modem peoples of the home- 
lands of the ancient Vedic tribes Dr. Von 
Eickstedt says : 

“The Aryans can scarcely have been darker than the 
Pathans measured (No. 3) . The Dasyus cannot have been 
fairer than our present plains-dwellers.” " 

And those who have personal knowledge of 
the Pushtu-speaking and the Swati-speaking 
peoples of the frontier, know it well that brown- 
skinned and dark-brown-skinned peoples axe to 
be met with amongst them in preponderant 
numbers. Further, Dr. B. S. Guha in his 
Ethnographical Report oj the Census of 1931 
speaks of “ a distinctly dark element present 

~ Blimtchli, AUgemeine Stactslehre. Pp. 120-130; J. A. 
Macculloch, The Mythology of all Races. Eddio : p. 153, 

®E. Senary Caste in India, 

“ Sir W. Ramsay, Asianic EUfncnts in Greek 
Citnlization, Pp. 243-244* 

■V. A. Smith — Ancient and Hindu India, Pt. L p. 36* 

* E. Von Eickstedt, “ A Comparative Antliiopometrv of 
144 Panjabee in ^ Man in India^^ Vol. HI. 1923. 
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in varying degrees ” in the N.-W. Frontier 
ProYince.27 Thus a dark racial element is to 
be met with in the hoineiand of the ancient 
Vedic people. 

Finally, it is to be emphasized here that 
people confuse race with language in the case of 
the Vedic tribes. The problem of the people who 
spoke the original Indo-European language and 
the problem of the racial origin of the Vedic 
tribes who called themselves “ Aryas ” are 
two different things. The problem of the 
original Indo-European being either central 
European ' Wiros ’ or German ‘ Nordic ’ or 
Hindukush ‘ Alpine ’ (Armenoid) or South-West 
Siberian ‘ Protonordic,’ is extraneous to the 
question of the racial identity of the Vedic 
people. The Indo-European-speaking peoples 
arc nowadays to be found amongst the so-called 
Nordic, Alpine and Mediten’anean races. 

Leaving the eternal riddle of the Indo- 
European question as matter of intellectual 
gymnastics with the national and racial 
chauvinists, we apply ourselves to the present- 
day antnropolo^ of India. Regarding the 
present-day Indian castes, by referring to a 
biometric anaiysis 28 made by the writer of this 
paper, of the data of some of the castes from 
the Punjab to Bengal furnished by Risley, it is 
to be found that, if in the Punjab the Jat-Sikhs 
have dolichoid-leptorrhin element in majority, 
the Khatris have the dolichoid-messorrhin 
element in majority. Again, brachycephal- 
mesorrhiny exists in a very small percentage 
with the Khatris and the Churas, while dolichoid- 
ehamoerrhin element is to be found with these 
castes in a small percentage. Again, with the 
exception of the Jat-Sikhs, dolichoid-mesorrhin 
element is preponderant with the various castes 
of the Punjab, U. P., Behar and Bengal; while 
the brachycephal-mesorrhin element ia to be 
found in a very small percentage with the 
Brahman, Chhatri, Bania, Kayastha, Goala, and 
Kurmi of the U. P. Of these castes, the Chhatris 
show the largest percentage of the same element 
in them. As regards dolichoid-chamoerrhiny, 
all the castes analysed show the percentage in 
various proportions, ranging from 11 to 37. As 
regards Bihar, we find the phenomenon of 
brachycephaly increasing from this part of North 
India and reaching its maximum in Bengal. But 
dolichoid-chamoerrhiny is found in maximum 
percentage with the Musahars of Behar, a so- 


“B. S. Guha, Census of India, 1931, Vol. I India 
Pt. in. Ethnographical part XlX. 

** B. N. Datta, Das Indische Kasten System in 
Antkropos BK. XXI 1927. 


called untouchable caste, than with the Bagdis 
of Bengal, who . are of the same sociaj status. 
Finally, coming to Bengal, the analysis shows 
that the Kayasthas show more of brachycephai 
leptorrhiny in them than the Brahmans, while 
the reverse is the case in the matter of dolichoid- 
leptorrhiny. Again, the Kaibartas show the 
largest percentage of brachycephal-mesorrhiny 
in them. 

In this analysis we find that the same kinds 
of racial elements are to be found all over North 
India. Here, we must say that _ Risley ’s_ old 
theories regarding the racial analysis of India is 
no longer regarded as tenable. Finally coming 
to the latest Ethnographical report of the Census 
of India we find that as regards interrelations of 
racial likeness between the peoples of different 
provinces, it says : 

“The closest relationsliip of the N. W. 'Himalayan 
region is with U. P., followed closely by Bengal and 
Central India. Taken as a whole, there does rot appear 
to be much relationship between Bengal and Tamil Nadu 
and Central India — affinities are also shown by the Nair 
of Malabar and the Pathan of N. W. India with, the 
^ngali Brahman and by the Nagar Brahman, the Tadjik, 
the Kathi and the Bania Jain with the Bengali Kayastha 
. . . The Pods (a so-called depressed agricultural caste 
of Bengal) howe\'er show much wider relationships being 
connected with the Oriya, Malve Brahmans, the Raj'put, 
the Aiidich Chitpavan and Desastha Brahman, the 
Mahratha, the Illuva and Kanada and Telugu Brahman. 
On the other hand, no relationship is shown with the Khasi 
of Assam, either collectively or individually as indicated 
by the Egh vdues of the C. R. L. This should dispose 
of finally the hypothesis of the Mongolian origin of the 
Bengali people.”® 

This is the latest opinion of the Government 
ethnographical report. All these clearly demon- 
strate that the people of Bengal racially are not 
different from the rest of Aryavarta. Those who 
following the theory of Risley have led them- 
selves to believe that the people of Bengal are 
different from the rest of North India, that her 
peoples have been taken to Brahmanical polity 
after the performance of the ‘ Vratya-stoma,’ 
need change their opinion in the matter of 
anthropology of Bengal. Rather, these somato- 
logical reports show that Bengal has got the 
same racial elements in her as in the homeland 
of the Vedic tribes. And the latter place ^s 
not made a specialify of conserv'ing the “ Aryan ” 
element in it, be it Nordic or Proto-Nordic or the 
Alpine (Armenoid) or anything else. 

Coming directly to the somatology of the 
people of Bengal, it is to be foimd that the 
Bengalees are on the average mesocephal- 
mesorrhin-mediumsized persons. As regards eye- 

*B. S. Guha, in Census oj India, 1931, Vol. I, India, 
Pt. m, Ethnogiaphical, p. I, VIL 
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colour, Dr. GuhaK) reports that the majority of 
the Bengalees examined by him have got dark- 
browm eyes (Nos. 2-3 of Martin), the “Pods 
have either black or dark-broTvii eyes and there 
is a sm all perc entage of light clear brown 

^ ij. S* Guha, op. cit : 

Regarding the physical Anthropology ol Bengal, the 
foUowing data are to be consulted. 

Bernard Davis, Thesaurus Craniorum; Risicy, Tribes 
and Castes of Bengal; R. C. Chanda Indo- Aryans; B. S. 
Guha and bis colleagues in the Census Report of 1931; 
B. N. Datta, Anthropological Notes on some West Bengal 
Castes in Man in India^* Vol. XIV Nos. 3 & 4; ^‘An 
Enquiry for traces of ‘Darwin’s Tubercles* in the Ears 
of the People of Bengar— /6W, vol. XII, Nos. 2 & 3; 
“ Craniometric examinations of some West Bengal Skulls’* 
in the Report of the Bangiya SahUya Sammilan held in 
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Vol. XIII Nos. 2 & 3 H. C. Chakladar — Measurements on 
the Rahri, Varendra and Maithil Brahman and the Muchis 
of Bengal A. N. Chatterjee, “Reports of Students’ 
Welfare Committee of the Calcutta University.” 


fNos. 6-7) among both the Brahmans and the 
Kayasthas.” But in a note sent to the Science 
Congress held at Indore the writer of this paper 
has submitted data that light^coloured eyes 
varying from Nos. S to 13 of Martin’s nomen- 
clature, are to be found in Bengal among the 
orthodox Hindus. In the data submitted there 
is a subject with light-grey (No. 13) eye-colour 
which Martin for practical purposes counts along 
with blue eye-colour. Thus the light eye-colour 
found by Dr. Guha in N.-W. F. Province and 
vnih the Chitpavans can also be found with the 
Bengal Hindus, though these characteristics are 
rare. 

Thus, as regards physical anthropology of 
Bengal, it can be said finally, that there are 
different biotypes in this province as elsewhere, 
and that Bengal is not outside the anthropological 
circle of North India. This fact corroborates our 
statement that streams of immigrants have come 
to the lower Gangetic plain from the northern 
part of India from time immemorial, and Bengal 
has been always an integral part of Ajyavarta; 
ethnically, socially, culturally and politically. 


MORE NOTES ON JAIL PSYCHOLOGY 

Bv P. SPRATT 


Jail is in some respects an admirable forcing- 
house for religion, as religious institutions seem, 
by imitating it, to admit ; and the urge towards 
religion is often strong. Lukewann devotion is 
usually niucli strengthened, if the sentence is 
long, and conversions are not unknown. I had 
myself no religious belief, and had been very 
critical of religion, but I felt the force of its 
appeal. About 4^ years after my arrest, follow- 
ing upon exliausting sickness, I passed through 
a period of acute distress, and some two years 
later in internment I had a similar experience. 
I suffered from very great depression; with 
suicidal impulses, while at times, on the former 
occasion, I could hardly refrain from tears, and 
on the latter I had fits of almost uncontrollable 
anger. In both periods, in cooler moments, I 
felt a definite attraction towards religion. I 
considered conversion in a way which I can call 
half-serious. I read religious books, the wTitings 
and lives of saints and the like, with an interest 


and tolerance of which, I confess, I am nonnally 
incapable. But though I am neither a complete 
sceptic nor a dogmatic opponent, I remained 
always aware that I could never sincerely profess 
belief. 

During the former period I foimd the open 
air, and especialiy looking at the empty skj' — it 
was the period after the monsoon — most refresh- 
ing and soothing. Pandit Jawaliarlal, I may 
recall, notes lus liking for the sky in jail. While 
looking at the sky one day I experienced a 
feeling which can best be described by Freud’s 
term “oceanic.” It was sudden, a revelation of 
the community between myself and the world— 
it seemed then easy to comprehend that the 
universe is one and I am it. The feeling was 
intense, but again I was not completely carried 
away, and a spark of critical consciousness 
persisted. It was also very pleasant, and for 
a few days after it a faint, esliilarating echo of 
it remained with me. 
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I attribute this occurrence to physical weak- 
ness together with the urge towards religion 
promoted by jail. I have to admit however 
that this is not the first event of the kind in 
my life. Once during puberty I had a very 
similar experience, again when looking at the 
sky. But at that time I held religious beliefs, 
and interpreted it as a religious revelation. 1 
do not think that such a thing could now occur, 
in whatever physical state I might be, except 
in jail, and under the influence of the religious 
urge. 

I have said that religion is probably the 
most common help in repression. That is an 
exaggeration, The most common resort is un- 
doubtedly tobacco. I am myself a strongly 
prejudiced opponent of smoking, and have never 
been able to understand its popularity. It may 
therefore be that I am unable to judge in this 
matter. My guess however is that the extra- 
ordinary passion for tobacco shown by prisoners 
is due not so much to its intrinsic attractiveness 
as to its use as a help in repre^on. Smoking 
is usually said to " soothe the nerves.” I take 
this to mean that it assists in the repression of 
anxiety and generally unwelcome ide^ and 
feelings, giving a pleasantly empty state of mind, 
or facilitating concentration upon one subject. 
Some claim that it is useful in this way to 
students. The fatuously self-satisfied expression 
of most smokers also confirms it. The other- 
wise inexplicable spread of the tobacco-craze in 
our impecunious but nerve-racked age is also 
rendered less incomprehensible, as is the exces- 
sive smoldng of soldiers on active service. If 
this is true, the usefulness of smoking in jail will 
be obvious. 

My idea that it is valued mainly for its 
use in this respect and only less for its imme- 
diate pleasantness is confirmed by several facta. 
Prisoners lack other commodities. In the United 
Provinces the normal jail diet contains no fat, 
butter, ghee, or milk, no sugar or sweet consti- 
tuent, and normally no fruit or fresh vegetable. 
Prisoners greatly miss these articles and grumble 
at their absence. But they take no particular 
trouble to get them, certainly not one-hundredth 
of the trouble they take to get tobacco, and do 
not spend one-hundredth part of the money on 
them. Certain privileged prisoners get a ration 
of butter. I have known many prisoners who 
regularly sold this very nutritious and tasteful 
item, at a heavy loss, in order to buy tobacco. 
In many jails it would not be much more difficult 
to get alchohol than to get tobacco. But even 
habitual drinkers very seldom trouble to do so. 


Only drug addicts are as pertinacious as smokem 
in their efforts to satisfy their craving. Further, 
the tobacco obtained in jail is almost always of 
the foulest quality, which even on the most 
liberal assumptions about the perverted tastes 
of the smoking fraternity we can hardly imagine 
to be consumed for pleasure.- Finally, where 
condition permit it, smokers consume more 
tobacco in jail; and I have even known a few 
• cases of imprisoned non-smokers taking to 
smoking, in spite of the e^ense, risk, and other 
obvious disadvantages. My conscience revolts 
at saying it, but I cannot deny, that the conces- 
sion which would be valued above all others by 
the jail population is permission to smoke, and 
if I were a minister in charge of the subject I 
should probably regard it as my duty to make 
that concession. 

Self-discipline, though it is promoted 
especially by religion, is however an essential 
part of any culture. The question therefore 
suggests itself whether any general differences 
in this matter are to be observed among national 
flnH relipous communities, since the various 
cultures cherished by them are likely to involve 
appreciably different degrees and kinds of self- 
control. My material is scanty, but so far as 
it goes it does confirm the suppositions, which 
one would be inclined a priori to make, of 
differences in this respect among Muslims, 
Hindus and Europeans. One would expect 
Europeans, and especially English people, to be 
more careful to preserve the external conven- 
tions, and their personal dignity, and so to dis- 
play what I have called regr^on less than 
Indians; while also being less thoroughly self- 
disciplined and so less able to tolerate jail life. 
The two tendencies contradict each other to some 
extent, but I think both guesses are supported 
by my facts. I have seen in jail men from a 
number of European countries and America, and 
all, except a German, grumbled and fretted more 
than Indians, especially Hindus, usually do. 
Englishmen, as is their habit, conceal their dis- 
comfort with humour, but the concealment is 
often thin. Except for the element of humour, 
Anglo-Indians generally resemble Englishmen. 

Similarly one would expect Hindus to be 
more self-suppressed and self-disciplined than 
Muslims, except of course the markedly piorM 
and ascetic. My observations also happen to 
support this idea. Among those whom I knew, 
the proportion of Muslims to undergo more or 
less serious breakdown, mental or physical, is 
strikingly larger than the proportion of Hindus. 
But I am really not entitled to regard any of 
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tliese results as more tJian coincidences, since ihe 
numbers in question are small, and individual 
circumstances suffice to explain many cases. 

My facts are no more ample, but one can 
perhaps speak with more confidence of such 
differences, in relation to psychological types. 
Accepting the popular classification into extro- 
verts and introverts, one would of course 
expect extroverts to be more, and intro- 
verts less, distressed by jail life; and broadly 
my obseivations confirm this. So far as 
introverts tend to lead less active and 
varied lives, this result vill follow, but I 
doubt whether that tendency is vciw marked. 
The two of my fellow-prisoners who had 
led perhaps the most adventurous lives, I 
should judge to be of this mental type. Never- 
theless it is probable that in most cases introverts 
would be less dependent upon external stimulus 
and variety, and consequently less bored by 
monotony, than extroverts. But the great 
advantage of the introvert is that he is generally 
more accustomed to and more capable of self- 
control and self-suppression, and is hence more 
adaptable. I am myself rather pronouncedly 
introverted, and I remember that shortly after 
my first ai-rest, when I did not in any way 
appreciate the importance of that fact in this 
regard, I wrote from jail that I should be a 
good prisoner. I meant that I could live a 
satisfactory life in a world of my own. derived 
from the jail-world of course, but transformed 
into some degree of independence of it. 

I believe further that the reaction of intro- 
verts generally to external discipline is appreci- 
ably different, and is such as to render jail in 
this respect somewhat less irksome to them than 
to others. The discipline of jail is of course 
veiy trying. It was one of the most curioxis 
and disagreeable experiences of my life to hear 
the gate of the cell clang upon me for the first 
time. But it was not reaUy the gate or the 
cell that oppressed me. It w'as the feeling that 
I was absolutely in the power of others that was 
disturbing. The discipline of jail is the expres- 
sion of that absolute power, but it is so rigid and 
mechanical that it soon comes to appear 
impersonal. It is not the warder but the gate 
which shuts one in; even the warder is not a 
person, he is part of the machie. Now’, it is 
in the nature of an introvert, I think, that he 
feels less acutely than others the compulsion of 
material conditions, and perhaps more acutely 
the compulsion exercised by persons. He will 
be the least disciplined member of a group — not 
in the external, immediate sense, but in the 


long-period sense, that he will not sacrifice so 
easily as others his independence of mind; but 
he will accommodate himself more easily to the 
mechanical and external compulsion exercised 
by the jail. He will resent the arbitrary 
measures of the superior jail officials, but he will 
not readily quarrel with the warders, who are 
usually mere instruments of others’ will. 

I believe this fits in very well with my 
observations generally, but I am reminded most 
strongly of tw'o prisoners who might have been 
selected to illustrate it. Their histories and 
circumstances were strikingly parallel : they 
lived together in the same barrack, they were of 
similar education and social extraction, both 
religious, both with strong political sympathies, 
both innocent of their alleged crimes, both had 
passed long periods in jail, and were due to 
remain there for indefinite periods longer, both 
suffered from persistent ill-health. But they 
were clear cases of different psychological types. 
The one, though older by a few years, and 
younger by three years in jail, was in a state of 
perpetual irritation and conflict with the jail 
authorities and other prisoners, varied by fits of 
good humour and loud laughter. For no 
apparent reason, he would refuse to enter his 
cell at lock-up time, and would quarrel with the 
warders whose duty it was to see him in. He 
would do practically no work, and be punished 
therefore. He would complain about books, 
clothing, food, and indeed all subjects on which 
it was possible to complain, and would threaten, 
and from time to time undertake hunger-strikes. 
He was quite indifferent to “ remission,” most 
of his days having been forfeited as punishment. 

The other man was on good terms with 
almost ail prisoncra. including even the 
Europeans, and with all the jail staff, except the 
Superintendent, whom he suspected of having 
done him a serious wrong, and he waged against 
that official a silent and dignified quarrel. To- 
wards the few others with whom he had 
irreconcilable differences, he preserved the same 
attitude, of silence and aloofness. He would 
break no rule if he was likely to be discovered, 
but worked out means of evading most of the 
rules which irked him. He took every opportu- 
nity of increasing his remission, and with that 
object became a convict official. The other was 
debarred by the rules from doing so, but in any 
case would probably have refused. Both, I 
ought to add, were exceptionally honest and 
amiable men. 

This case illustrates very well, indeed almost 
in an exa^erated way (my accoimt is not 
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exaggerated) the differences between the two 
typical reactions. It is evident that the 
immediate suffering of the extrovert will usually 
be more severe than that of the introvert. This 
however does not conclude the matter. I believe, 
though my material is not enough to warrant a 
general statement, that this may be true only 
for a limited period of imprisonment : after a 
time the suffering of the introvert may become 
as great as that of tlie extrovert, or greater. In 
the case which I have just cited, I am not sure 
which of the two was more unhappy. The 
dramatically obvious suffering of the one was 
in some sense, one felt, superficial, as was the 
placid acquiescence of the other. My extro- 
^■erted friend could at times throw off his worries, 
could talk cheerfully and laugh, and read. The 
other seemed, even when talking on indifferent 
matters, to be overshadowed by jail; his whole 
personality seemed to be infected and saddened 
by it, and when I knew him he had almost 
ceased to be able to read. The introvert, if his 
jail life is for a time easier and pleasanter, is 
laying up trouble for the future. 

The matter may perhaps be cindely re- 
presented thus. It is as if the extrovert deals 
with each situation as it arises. If it is un- 
pleasant, he reacts against it, and his suffering 
is dissipated in his immediate outburst of irrita- 
tion, fitting, anger, stream of improper language, 
or even punishment. The introvert is no less 
oppressed, but in his cautious, rcscr\'cd way he 
refrains from immediate expression of his feel- 
ing, suppresses it, and stores it up within him. 
But this is well-known to be a dangerous pro- 
ceeding, w'hich may have subsequent ill-effects. 

A minor instance of this type of effect 
occurred so early as the firet year of my own 
imprisonment. I surprised others, and even 
more myself, by a sudden and apparently quite 
unprovoked fit of violent anger, which I was 
totally unable to explain. Pn two or three occa- 
sions later, on some small provocation, which 
w^ould normally have left me unaffected, I gave 
vent to disproportionate outbursts of VTath ; and 
for some time I concentrated, not always silently, 
upon an unoffending friend, the animosity which 
I felt, but did not express, against others, and no 
doubt some of which I was not aware against 
people and things in general. My normal atti- 
tude on the other hand is, and even then re- 
mained, one of friendliness and politeness. Those 
others whom I judge to be of the introverted 
type were also well-known for the incalculable 
variations of their tempers. 

Others however displayed such phenomena 


also in a less degi-ee. The two types are said 
to be not sharply distinguished, and most of the 
distinctive results of jail life are to be noticed, 
with differences of degree, in both. Both for 
example dream the characteristic jail-dreams, 
and I have no data which would lead me to think 
that there is any difference in this matter. I 
have mentioned the imiversal escape-dream, 
which in its most common form seems to be a 
simple case of wish-fulfilment. My own escape- 
dreams were always strongly tinged with anxiety, 
the result of repression, but othem had similar 
dreams. 

Several people, for some weeks before the 
delivery of judgment in the Sessions Court, had 
typical examination-dreams. In my own case, 
these usually took the foim of an examination 
held in the court-room, sometimes with the Judge 
as supervisor or examiner, in which I could make 
no progress, and became desperate with anxiety. 
The usual outcome was that I should awake and 
congratulate myself that, in contrast to real 
examinations, the outcome did not depend in 
any way upon my own efforts. This appealed 
especially, I suppose, to one to whom respon- 
sibility and effort are unusually distasteful. 
Others however had similar dreams. 

It is remarkable that, so far as I know, no 
such di’eams occurred before tlie delivery of 
judgment in the High Court, upon which even 
more serious issues depended. In ray own case 
at least, the interval of some months between the 
tw'o was a period of great, but very thoroughly 
repressed, anxiety, which probably affected my 
health, but was revealed at the time only in 
dreams. The significant difference between the 
two seems to be that in the later case we already 
knew the worst. To this extent our experience 
may fit in with Freud’s explanation of the exa- 
mination dream as a means of assuring oneself 
about a forthcoming test, but other facts seem 
to remain unexplained. 

I must refer to another dream, apparently a 
product of repressed fear, wdiich was of constant 
occurrence throughout our period of remand. 
This was the dream of death, either one’s own, 
or others’. It was usually emotionally toned, 
and sometimes of the intensity of the nightmare, 
Some w^ere apparently occasioned by the execu- 
tion of Bhagat Singh and his comrades, and 
these may possibly have been due in part to un- 
acknowledged envy of the success which Bhagat 
Singh had achieved as a propagandist. These 
dreams remind us of what we read of the trau- 
matic neuroses, in which the disastrous occur- 
rence, the battle-scene or what not, occurs 
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repeatedly in dreams, though it is kept out of 
the waking consciousness. There was for us 
nothing directly comparable to a disastrous event, 
and it may be that death ser\^ed as a dramatic 
representation of the loss of some years of life 
through imprisonment. These dreams seem in 
any case to show that the unconscious was taking 
our predicament more seriously than the con- 
scious mind. 

A simpler and more direct expression of 
fear occurred on a few occasions, in my own 
case immediately after arrest, and immediately 
after conviction. At neither period was I con- 
sciously much affected — ^to my own suri^rise — 
but in these dreams I felt that I should die in 
jail, a prospect ‘which appalled me, and I awoke 
horrified. 

The nature of the dreams changed with the 
decision of the High Court, which brought re- 
lease unexpectedly near. Only one escape- 
dream, so far as I know, occurred after this. My 
own dreams now more clearly than befoi’e ex- 
pressed anxiety at the prospect of release and 
the resumption of the I’esponsibilities of ordinary 
life, and especially at the prospect of unemploy- 
ment. Like the anxiety-nightmares and the 
death-dreams just mentioned, these dreams illus- 
trate the proposition that the unconscious is in 
some respects more realistic than the conscious 
mind. 

This is not a complete account of the results 
of repression of desire and anger. In some way, 
I believe, a man who represses instead of ex- 
pressing these urges may weaken hia powers of 
resistance, or accumulate so much explosive 
material, that what may be called a mental 
breakdown occurs, and serious symptoms 
develop. 

I write here vnth much hesitation. It is a 
technical matter which should be dealt with by 
specialists. I venture however to give my 
observations and ideas, as necessan,’^ to render 
more nearly complete the picture of what 
happens to men in jail. 

In considering the cases of jail-breakdown 
of which I happen t-o have most knowledge, we 
can I believe derive much help from the accounts 
of the war-neuroses given by Abrahams, Jones 
and others. (There are no doubt other types of 
jail breakdown which have to be considered 
differently). These authors first stress a point 
of wider reference in jail psychology, which 1 
have hitherto hardly mentioned. This is the 
importance of the attitude with which jail is 
approached. Nobody desires imprisonment, but 
even so attitudes differ considerably. Normal 


criminals who have committed their deeds with 
full deliberation and have been caught, may be 
likenetl in their attitude to volunteers for the 
army, or mercenaries, among w'honi, we read, 
war-neuroses seldom if ever occur. The criminal 
enters the thing with his eyes open, and feels 
that he has no right to complain, unless he is 
treated with what he considers excessive severity. 
This is the attitude which would be expected, 
and my experience is that it is in fact the feel- 
ing of most criminal prisoners. Those who have 
committed an unpremeditated crime, or have 
offended deliberately but through overwhelming 
temptation or the like, do not adopt this matter- 
of-course attitude, or the air of bravado of the 
regular criminal. But they admit their guilt, 
and do not usually feel ill-used. (For some time 
after their conviction at least, they usually 
remain in a repentant mood, and if released or 
otherwise suitably treated at this time they 
would probably in most cases never transgress 
again. Unfortunately they are often punished 
so 3e\’erely — I speak of the United Provinces — 
that the reforming mood lapses and they become 
resentful, and so material for the formation of 
regular criminals). 

Those who arc falsely con\ficted arc in a 
different category. Their attitude towards jail 
is comparable to that of conscript soliders, 
among whom alone serious psj’cbolo^cal trouble 
is said to occur. They brood over their hard fate, 
the self-centredness and introversion which 
develops to some degree in most prisoners is 
often veiy marked, and if they are originally ill- 
adjusted psychologically, the typical situation 
for mental illness is present. 

Political prisoners vary somewhat in their 
attitudes. Satyagrahis are, or ought to be, w’eli 
prepared for jail, and men who followed the 
Gandhian principles w’holeheartedly would pro- 
bably suffer as little as anybody even from 
prolonged imprisonment. Other political 
prisoners however, though they may have " asked 
for it,” tend to resent their imprisomnent, and 
fall into the same category as the falsely con- 
victed. This is the case especially because of 
the ill-defined character of most political offences, 
and the ai’bitrary way in which the police select 
some for punishment and spare others. 

The conditions of war-service which give 
rise to neurosis are sufficiently similar to the con- 
ditions of imprisonment to render a comparison 
instructive, though there are important 
differences. Jail, like war-service, in some ways 
more, but in other ways less completely, en- 
forces sacrifice of the self. If the sacrifice is 
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less complete than death in battle it is more in- 
exorable. A conflict is set up between reality, 
the conscious, and the unconscious, or as I have 
put it for other purposes, between the normal and 
the jail personality; while at the same time, 
owing to the very conditions of jail, the libido 
is directed more than usual inward ujwn the 
self. There is in both cases, but in jail more 
completely, a deprivation of direct sexual satis- 
faction, and generally of libidinal satisfaction 
through social contact. This circumstance will 
promote the narcissistic concentration of the 
libido upon the self. 

There is a narrowing of the personality, more 
severe perhaps in jail. The prisoner like the 
soldier is subjected to a discipline, which if 
usually less rigorous, is more effective in dis- 


couraging self-respect and the preservation of a 
distinct personality. Arrest by the police is un- 
doubtedly a humiliating experience, a demons- 
tration of one’s impotence and destructive of 
security, and so productive of anxiety. I have 
myself been especially exasperated at these calm, 
cjmieally smiling officers throwing my books 
about the room, and ruthlessly bearing off all 
my papers — poor things, no doubt, but my own. 
And the destruction of these possessions, this 
extension of my personality, is felt, with a tinge 
of fear, as a hint of what they would like to do, 
and very easily could do, to me. Again, the 
training afforded by the Gandhist method is pro- 
bably ideal for minimising these effects. 


SPIRITUAL IDEOLOGY 

ByS 

Quack doctors, when they manage to give a 
name to a disease, think they have diagonsed it. 
Psuedo-scientists likewise think they have ex- 
plained a phenomenon when they have ^ven 
it a name. There are some political individuals 
and parties who indulge in similar uncritical 
attitude when passing judgment upon political 
and economic policies and programmes. Instead 
of proving or disproving the utility and prac- 
ticability of a particular policy or programme 
they use certain adjectives and feel they have 
effectively disposed of the question. Call a 
policy revolutionary and you have proved it to 
be scientific, based upon undisputed facts, 
dictated by the inevitable historical necessity 
and therefore bound to succeed, if not imme- 
diately in the near future, if you have only the 
necessary faith. Call the policy of your 
opponents as reformatory, you have no further 
need for proof or analysis. Straightway you 
have demonstrated that the policy is neither 
based upon facts nor is scientific; nor dictated 
by historical necessity. It is therefore bound 
to fail. If it appears to succeed, that is only 
a delusion and a snare. 

Often the official Congress policies and pro- 
grammes have been dubbed by those not in 
agreement with them as reformatory. The 
critics have described their own policies or even 


IN THE CONGRESS 

. D. 

tlie absence of them, as revolutionary. Some- 
thing like this was done recently by Comrade 
Roy in hie presidential speech to the Youth 
Conference at Sitapur. The word ' reforma- 
tory ’ having perhaps by now lost its freshness 
and charm, the new word that found favour 
with him is ‘ spiritual’ The Congress ideology 
is ‘ spiritual No further analysis is necessary. 
The speaker thinks he has effectively disposed 
of the question. It is difficult to know the exact 
implication of the word “ spiritual ”, For the 
fanatic Hindu or Muslim it may mean music 
before mosque, cow worship and cow slaughter. 
For the ignorant it may stand for any concep- 
tion, however rude, crude or material. For the 
savant and the mystic it may be a body of 
psychic truths. 

One is therefore at a loss to understand 
a critic, who thinks he has effectively demol- 
ished a theory or a programme by calling it 
spiritual. Does the critic mean by- the word 
spiritual, unpractical and unscientific? But 
spirituality is not always unpractical. Some- 
times it is and has been very disastrously 
practical. Nor has religion been ever unscien- 
tific. There was a time when the priest was 
the repository of all the Science that there was 
in the world. Therefore, it is always best to 
use terms of more or less exact connotations, 
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■when criticising plans and policies of a 
responsible organization claiming the alle^ance 
of masses of people. E\'en if the teim spiritual 
were not vague, a policy could be called spiritual 
without being economically and politically bad. 
At least so it was in the past. Therefore, not 
for a moment admitting that spiritual policies 
are necessarily bad politically, we may examine 
how much of pm*e spirituality there is in Con- 
gress aims, methods, programmes and person- 
alities. 

The Congress goal broadening with time 
lias ever remained political and economic. In 
the beginning the Congress specifically excluded 
religious and social refoim from its purview. 
Today, the_ Puma Swaraj that the Congress 
wants has little to do with any spiritual or in- 
dividual self-control or self-mastery. It merelv 
lays down the political aim of India as an in- 
dependent national entity. 

The means also have been changing and 
broadening. The Confess began uith protest 
and constitutional agitation. Today, ndthout 
abandoning these, it has added a new weapon 
to its armoury' — the weapon of satyagraha or 
non-co-operation. Again, the satyagraha that 
it has accepted is neither individual nor 
spiritual, but political, economic and collective. 
The word satyagraha, as the word swaraj, has 
spiritual derivation, but as accepted by the 
Congress for the Indian nation it is not a 
weapon of spiritual salvation or self-realisa- 
tion. It is direct action of a non-violent type 
for the redress of political and economic wrongs 
and injustice. It eschews violence in politics 
on practical grounds. Personal non-\iolence is 
more a psychological than a physical concept. 
Group non-violence does not exclude individual 
non-violence. But the two do not always coin- 
cide. In individual conduct the essence of 
human action lies in the psychic motive and the 
spring of action and not merely in the physical 
manifestation or its results in time and space. 
In group conduct, while motive is important, the 
•main emphasis is upon external action, creative 
nf external consequences. Individual non-viol- 
ence takes many and various forms differing from 
individual to individual, religion to religion and 
•community to community. The average iluslim 
and Christian does not think non-vegetarian diet 
as inconsistent wnth non-violence. The average 
Hindu considers it otherwise. A Jain goes still 
further. All such various types and expressions 
of non-violence find no place in satyagraha as 
accepted by the Congress. All that it expects 
is that Congressmen use no external violence for 


the achievement of their political and economic 
goal. If sometimes emphasis has been laid on 
the psycholopcal side, it is on practical grounds. 
The supposition is that those observing non- 
violence in thought are less likely to fail at 
critical moments in fulfilling their external and 
group obligations. Whatever may have been the 
historical origin of non-\iolence, the Congress 
has accepted only the external physical and 
collective aspect nf it. Efforts to make the 
Congress accept any other have ever failed. 
Rightly or wrongly the Congress has refused 
tc substitute “ non-violent ” for " peaceful,” be- 
cause it has rightly felt that the former has a 
wider connotation than the latter. The word 
■’non-violent” has also a more individual and 
spiritual implication. Another element of satya- 
graha as conceived by Gandhi is truth. But 
the Congress has refused to accept or use this 
word. It has contented itself with the more 
modest and less ambitious expression “ legiti- 
mate So the means, by which the Congress 
has ever proposed to achieve its ends, whether 
constitutional or legitimate and non-^’iolent, are 
all political. They have very little to do with 
any spiritual, religious or individual effort, or 
idea. Of course, the w’eapons have ever been 
such that they can be used by indunduals 
morally and spiritually inclined. This, instead 
of taking away from their efficiency, adds to 
it. The world as it is today has not discarded 
evcr>*thing that smacks of spiritual values. 
Much less is it so in India. The general human 
mind, with the exception of a few’ groups here 
and there, does not discard a political weapon 
simply because it is also a spiritual weapon 
useful for personal aims. That the Congress 
creed, with it? insistence on ‘‘‘ peaceful ” methods, 
is accepted by even groups of Indian socialists, 
clearly proves that the non-violence to •v\'hich 
the Congress is pledged is of a political variety. 
Its “ legitimate ” means exclude only narrow 
diplomacy and opportunist and Machiavellian 
tactics. These are excluded from any wise far- 
seeing fundamental .statesmanship. History 
records of no instance where major problems 
of a nation have been solved by diplomacy and 
opportunism. For a slave nation any use of 
such methods would instead of raising the 
morale and character of the people, depress it. 
Therefore apart from any spiritual considera- 
tions. on purely political and practical grounds 
these metliods are riglitly eschewed by the 
Congress. In a country suffering fi’om slavery 
for centuries every political and economic pro- 
gramme inevitably raises the moral backbone 
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of the nation and the indi\'iduals. But that 
does not make the programme spiritual in any 
narrow sectarian or fonnal sense, Congress 
also does not believe in the convenient theory, 
“The end justifies the means.” But this can 
scarcely make it spiritual. Many spiritual 
sects have held and do hold such doctrines. But 
the Congress, not on any spiritual but on moral, 
practical and utilitarian grounds, has rejected 
the convenient theory productive of fanaticism, 
cmelty, bloodshed and destruction in the world. 
Congress methods of work are not anti-moral. 
When they are not a-moral, they are ethical 
Ethics is mainly concerned with just, right and 
brotherly conduct between neighbours. “ Neigh- 
bour ” includes the opponent and the criminal. 
Ethics even as law accords these latter a 
definite place in its scheme and sees to it that 
they are spared unnecessary hardship and avoid- 
able cruelty. But ethics and law must be dis- 
tinguished from spirituality in any scientific 
discussion. 

The concrete programme of the Congress 
consists of village work, village industries, 
labour and kisan organization, lOiadi, Hindu- 
Muslim unity, removal of untouchability, spread 
of Hindustani and the parliamentary activity. 
With the exception of the removal of untouch- 
ability none of tliese can be considered non- 
political and spiritual. For individuals they 
may be means of spiritual and moral advance- 
ment. But the Congress has accepted them for 
their political, economic and practical value and 
utility. Untouchability as it exists in India 
today is not a purely religious question. It is a 
political, economic and above all a humanitarian 
problem. Without its removal the nation will 
be divided against itself and its demand for 
independence will sound unreal and hollow. 

The leadership of the Congress neither in 
the past nor at present has laid any claim to 
spirituality. If, however, devotion to a cause 
that is not personal, sacrifice and suffering, con- 
stitute any claim to spirituality, the leaders 
have possessed these qualities in an ample 
measure. Beyond this all of them with the 
exception of Gandhiji have been and are hard- 


headed practical patriots and politicians. 
Gandhi no doubt combines politics with spiritu- 
ality. But nobody has ever suspected that he 
lacks practical and political ability. Lloyd 
George, once said of him that he is the shrewdest 
politician going. Sometimes his opponents 
have found his policies so intriguing and shrewd' 
that they have charged him with Machiavellian: 
methods. But to friends and impartial observ- 
ers he is transparently honest and means what 
he says and ever lays his cards on the table. 

So neither the aims, methods, programmer 
or personalities of the Congress lay any parti- 
cular pretentions to spirituality. How then is- 
it tliat this charge is made by well-informed and 
responsible persons? There are two main causer 
for this. One is that by a school of socia^ts 
every thing that does not square with materialism 
and socialism is medieval and therefore spiritual, 
for the motive force in the middle ages is con- 
sidered to be primarily spiritual rather than 
political. How far this \'iew of the middle ages 
is correct and based upon facts may not be dis- 
cussed here. The second reason that makes for 
confusion is the use of words and phrases that 
are old and have some association with spiritual 
ideas. There is such a thing as the fallacy of 
words. Thinking and analytical capacity is 
very often paralysed and goes astray owing to- 
the confusion caused by language. Only with 
great care can one escape from this. Words like 
Puma Swaraj, Satyagraha, Ram Raj, Hartal, 
Village Industries, Khadi raise in the modern 
mind ideas that appear mediaeval and there- 
fore spiritual. If in place of these are sub- 
stituted words like complete independence, non- 
co-operation, democratic rule, general strike, 
decentralization of industry, the same ideas 
become modern, up-to-date and purely political 
and economic. Whether the new words, very 
often in foreign tongue, will be understood and 
appreciated by the masses is a question which 
the critics of the Congress do not seem to bother 
about. India must line up with the language 
and thought of the West, otherwise there is; 
political isolation and stagnation. 



RE-ORIENTATION AND RE-ORGANISATION OF fflGHER 

EDUCATION IN BENGAL 

Bv Professor NRIPENDRA CHANDRA BANER.II. m.a. 


You liaTe honoured me greatly indeed by 
Teqnestmg me to speak before you today on 
topics bearing on higher education in the country. 
I have put down a few thoughts on paper as to 
how higher education in Bengal might be re- 
oriented and re-organized on a more realistic 
basis and how such a process might help in the 
■wider prohlem of national reconstruction ; I make 
no claim to stark originality. Some of my ideals 
might appear to many or some of you as utopian 
but let us not forget that the utopia of today 
becomes the reality of tomorrow. I have one 
ad\’antage, that, situated as I am, living the life 
more of a detached student of human affah*s than 
of an active participant, I see possibly moi*e of 
the game. Vested interests have no claim on 
me, for I no longer sen’e any College, nor the 
University and if I have perforce any loyalties, 
they are claimed by the nation. 

A hundred years liave well-nigh elapsed 
since the anglicists scored their historic victor}* 
over the orientalists in this countr}*; since then 
Universities have come into being and the racial 
spirits of East and West have jostled in them. 
V’e have turned out graduates by the thousands, 
learned Doctors of Literature and Science by the 
score, mechanical gramophones and reproducers 
of the hall-marked culture, efficient seiwants of 
the alien government, brilliant and active 
members of the learned professions and a few 
patriots burning with tiie zeal of country-love 
and burning themselves out by the internal com- 
bustion of their over-charged spiritual dynamos. 
But the average, let us put it candidly, has been 
a rather unedifying average ; routine men, grind- 
ing at the office-desks or in the college or school 
classes, without much of grin or backbone, timid, 
supine, bending low before the tyranny of tlie 
‘ higher-ups,’ lost to creative thought or vitaliz- 
ing joy, untouched by the freshening gales of 
the world’s movement, unresponsi^-e to the 
stimulus of stirring impulses and enthusiasms. 
The immediate problems of bread and butter 
have engrossed them almost hundred per cent 
and they have had no surplus energy left over 
for social duties and national uplift. They have 
sat at the Feast of Life as beggars, spoiling for 


the crumbs and missed '' the walnuts and the 
wine.” They have been mannikins, hardly men, 
persons, hardly personalities. This has been duo 
firstly to domination by an alien power, which 
however beneficent might have been its inten- 
tions, has mostly had no understanding of oui' 
racial problems and springs of action and has 
acted efficiently as a policing and administrative 
agency but very lamely in other directions and 
killed all our power and opportunity of initia- 
tive; and secondly, as a corollary, to the imposi- 
tion on us of a system of education which was 
at the outset divorced from the fountains of 
national culture and needs and modelled on a 
third-hand imitation of Britisn teaching and 
examining agencies of the first quarter uf the 
19th century. To seek to transplant London 
and Cambridge or worse .still, British county- 
council schools on the soil of Varendra, Nuddea, 
Bliattapalli and Vikrarapur was at the start an 
impossible proposition; and the result has been 
shrivelled growths lost to the country’s idioms 
and hardly racy of tlic soil, puny tricksters 
playing at the game of educating an ancient and 
civilised people to pigmy apings of a full-blooded 
Westernism, to a self-hypnotisation crushing out 
all national and racial consciousness and glor\'- 
ing in the role of the acquiescent serf airing the 
graces and manners of the Englishman, with few. 
if any, of his saving virtues of race-pride and 
self-respect and capacity for grilling work. And 
today we have the spectacle, after many decades 
of protest, agitation and fever-heats of unrest, of 
a University where the signs of national recovery, 
recovery of racial self-respect, recovery of the 
lost heritage of our age-long language and 
culture, recovery of the simple dignity of the 
Dhooti and the Chudder are at long last making 
themselves visible. And it is this sign of 
recover}' that heartens humble workers in the 
vine-yard of nation-building like the present 
speaker that opens out more hopeful and roseate 
vistas of effort and struggle, that makes it easy 
and practicable for us to lure you on with visions 
and rain-bow fancies of the Bigger yet-to-be. 

And for this let us be thankful to the genius 
of the race that gave us in this generation 
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princely benefactors of education like Rash 
Behary Ghosh, Tarak Nath Palifc and Haji 
Muhammad Moshin, builders of the University 
machine like Ashutosh Mukherji, teachers like 
Jagadis Bose and Prafulla Chandra Roy and 
Percival, Brojendranath Seal and Ramendra 
Sundar Trivedi, martyrs like Chittaranjan Das 
and Jatindra Mohan Sen Gupta and Subhas 
Chandra Bose — and last but not least — ^possibly 
the biggest of them all poet and savant, nationa- 
list and culturist, thinker and worker — 
Rabindranath Tagore, who represents to my 
mind the symbol, carried to perfection, of the 
synthetic culture of the new Renascence of 
Bengal, the puzzling nationalist internationalist 
outlook with which modern, virile Bengal gazes 
at the world seething vdth rabid nationalisms 
and lurid with the fires of hostile Fascism and 
Communism, sown with the seeds of hate, 
manured with the fertilisers of arrogance and 
marching towards the rocks of destruction. 

Here let me pause, for I am fast digressing 
into controversial regions; and let me indulge in 
a bit of stock-taking before proceeding further. 

The year 1937 finds Bengal with the incipient 
workings of a new Constitution, with a 
majority of our Mussalman brethern in the 
Cabinet, (w^hieh is expected to initiate new 
policies in nation-building) with two Universities 
at Calcutta and Dacca both for the time-being 
controlled by two brilliant educationists, 
Syamaprasad Mookerji and Rames Chandra 
Majumdar, with a net-work of about 50 colleges, 
big and middling and small, and of secondary 
schools (over 1,000), some really good and many 
really very bad (I mean ill-housed, ill-equipped 
and ill-staffed) , with the national finances not 
over-sound and therefore with prospects of extra 
taxation for nation-building (education, irriga- 
tion and health) activities, with commodity- 
prices very low and the peasant tax-cum-debt- 
I'iddled, with a vast army of educated and semi- 
educated and non-educated unemployed in the 
fore-ground and back-ground of the picture, not 
to mention about two thousand, mostly college- 
educated yoimg men and some women, behind 
the prison-bars, doing penance for what some 
consider to be dangerous ideas of patiriotism. 

The country in short is not only faced wdth 
an educational problem which is as urgent as 
ever — but with a political problem (how to 
tackle the new liberties supposed to have been 
conferred on us and to tide over the restrictive 
laws and reseiwations and safe-guards about the 
import of which there is no doubt) — and what 
is worse, a communal problem (the so-called 


stiained relations between the two major com- 
munities, of which personally speaking, I have 
found very little evidence in the country-side, 
and which, even in the - towns, is confined to 
very small sections of both communities, mostly 
fighting for jobs) . And the educational problem 
cannot be solved by stuffing our ears with cotton- 
wool and by behaving as if the political and the 
communal problem did not exist; these two 
probleit^ will have to be faced by the aspiring 
educational reformer. And then there is the 
capital invested in educational agencies — college 
and school and there are ring-fences of vested 
interest — ^u'hich also will have to be strenuously 
fought. 

And let us not flatter ourselves that our lives 
as teachers are going to be the same unruffled 
pools of placid teacliing and examining that they 
have been hitherto, in a majority of cas^; there 
uill be inroads on our leisured and cultured lives 
by the ministry ^Yith their new policies and by 
the opposition with their counter-measures ; there 
is likelihood of assault and battery (in a 
metaphorical sense) on oui’ cherished convictions 
about the contours and idioms of our dear 
mother-tongue by the protagonists of 
Mussabaani Bangla (a mostly uninstruoted but 
none the less enthusiastic band of holy 
crusaders) ; the possibilities of foisting new 
agencies for controlling schools and gradually 
colleges, of new communal ratios in the distribu- 
tion of seats of power and fellowships and 
memberships of the University Senate and 
Syndicate are not remote and imlikely; there is 
already a movement on foot for controlling 
students’ welfare (in the big sense) by Govern- 
mental or semi-State agencies; there are inter- 
school associations led by Magistrates of District 
centres and their henchmen of the Police and 
Executive already, precursors possibly of intra- 
college associations financed by secret service 
money and controlled from a distance at least 
by Lord Sinha Road; there is a chance of Univer- 
sity assistance funds being cut down and diverted 
to pay for, say, a new secondary Education 
Board (which is already being mooted) ; there 
is hardly any chance for private colleges getting 
any State doles (unless on “ conditions,” in- 
special cases). We as individuals or as organi- 
zations might sit still or bide our time — but the 
world around us vnll refuse to emulate us and 
mark time. The hosts are joined and the battle 
is set and woe to those that gird not up their 
loins and refuse the encounter. 

Tliis organization has done some useful 
work and might do more — ^but for that. 
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—yoii will kindly pardon me for plain spcak- 
— itr must more and more organize itself 
as a thoroughly independent body, wedded to 
lofty educational aims and look askance at any 
move, however remote or hidden, to make it 
follow the lines of trade-unions. For teaching 
is a vocation and not a trade and the teacher 
should always not only be worthy of his hire 
but much more worthy than his hire — like 
Congress ministers who will refuse to accept 
more than Rs. 500i- a month as salaries. You 
should fall into line with the progressive forces 
in the country and exert your pure and dis- 
interested influence in all spheres — education, 
social reform, health reclamation, mass uplift, 
economics and sound politics. Tlie time has 
come for you to rally to the side of the Bengal 
Education League started about two and a half 
years ago wth Achaiya Prufulla Chandra Roy 
as President and throw your weight into tlie 
combined scale against police domination and 
•communal catalepsy in Education. 

I would like as one of the Secretaries to the 
Bengal Educational League to commend the 
League and its principles to your acceptance. 

If, gentlemen. I had the power, I would 
begin the work of educational reconstruction in 
Bengal by a radical process of cutting it up into 
“smaller” and more “manageable” units. I 
would dismember even my alma mater, the 
liighly centralised mammoth University of 
Calcutta catering for 50,000 students into 
smaller regional units, with a re-stressing of 
regional needs and opportunities. There would 
then possibly spring into being (by necessary 
legislative action) a Vniversiity of Vnrendra, 
with the spacious colleges at Rajshahi. Rangpur, 
Mymensingh and the smaller ones at Pabna and 
Tangail as units and this University might 
specialise in Archaeology’ and History on the one 
hand and researches into mango-fruit, and jute 
and tobacco on the other; a I'niversity of 
■Chittagong with the colleges of Chittagong. 
Comilla and Feni as units and this University 
might well turn its talent towards stimulating 
the sea-sense of its people and framing nautical 
and marine engineering courses; it might also 
speaeialise in Buddhist Literature and 
Philosophy, then a I'niversity of Niiddea and 
Murshidabad (two names coupled in • historic 
reminiscencel which would be a nurseiy of the 
study of the Bengali and Urdu toiigues and 
stimulate health researches specially in inalaria; 
the beautiful colleges in Barisal, Daulatpiir. 
Faridpur and there (in Bagerhatl might by 
••themselves be the centre of a small university 
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whicli will concentrate on rural and riverine 
studies : the colleges in West Bengal, the college 
at Huglili and Bankura and Serampur and the 
other smaller colleges might well join the 
Nuddea-Murshidabad group and strengthen it; 
the Universities of Calcutta and Dacca will then 
become dynamos of active teaching and research 
and concentrate more and more on post-graduate 
courses; they will control and supervise the 
colleges within their respective city-limits and 
they will be the meeting-points of the 
cultures and sciences of Asia and Euro- 
America. 

With regard to the colleges, if I had the 
authority. I would rule that all the higher 
colleges should be cut up into smaller units 
I possibly under the same supervision where 
practicable) catering for between oQO and 1,000 
students — at present most of them are buzzing, 
noisy student-hives, where the noise and indis- 
cipline are more in evidence than the gathering 
of honey and where it is not possible to foster 
human relations between teacher and pupil. My 
old college, the Presidency College might well, 
under a new regime, cease to cater to under- 
graduates and specialise only in post-graduate 
and honours courses in n very’ efficient manner — 
otherwise it might be abolished and the money 
realised, made over to the Universities of 
Calcutta and Dacca for research studies. 

Each college should specialise in honours 
studies in two or three subjects only; this would 
i^ake for efficient study and reduce over-lapping 
and unhealthy rivalry’ and competitive boostings 
in the press by' rival colleges. Each college 
should have a w'ell-eqiiipped Social Service 
Section, the members of ■which under proper 
guidance should go out into cities and villages, 
study town and village planning, visit ancient 
sites and industrial plants, study’ the production, 
distribution and marketing of food and industrial 
crops, go into health problems; and each college 
student should be made to take a vow of educat- 
ing at least five of his fellow-countrymen in the 
rudiments of the three R’s and be compelled to 
take courses in first-aid and nursing (practical 
and tlieoretical I ; phy’sical exercise and training 
in the arts of self-defence should be made 
obligatory ; the University training Corps should 
extend its boundaries and open branches in every’ 
college (this should be a fundamental demand of 
every educationist on the new Legislatures) , so 
that a military platoon wilr form an integral 
adjunct to every’ college in the province. 

As for the medium of instruction and exami- 
nation, the time has come for insisting on the 
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Bengali medium in collegiate studies and if 
proper effort is made, a series of text-books might 
well be made ready on, say, a five-year plan 
•which would supplement and even supplant the 
English text-bool^. I have, in the course of my 
long experience as teacher, used Bengali with 
penetrative and stimulating effect in interpreting 
English literary classics, e.g., Shakespeare, 
Milton, IVordsw'orfch and Shelley in my classes 
—and there is no reason why Economics, Polities, 
Philosophy, History, Physics and Chemistry and 
the Sciences generally could not be very success- 
fully taught in our dear mother tongue. 

There ought to be a re-shuffling of our 
courses and combinations of study; ridiculous 
combinations like Economics and Sanskrit in the 
B.A. and Science without mathematics in the 
B.Sc. should be ruled out; allied subjects like 
Economics and History or Sanskrit, Pali and 
Bengali, Persian Arabic and Urdu should be 
allowed. The Pass and Honoura courses should 
be entirely separated. For the honours courses 
specially, honours studies should concentrate on 
subjects with natural affinity — thus a course of 
honours in English Literature should include also 
a course of parallel study in ancient and modem 
Bengali or Urdu Language and Literature; a 
course of honours in Philosophy should include 
study of systems of Indian Philosophy including 
the Philosophy of Vaishna-vdsra ; advanced course 
in History should be linked with Epigraphy, 
Archaeology and Numismatics; Economics, 
Politics, Currency and Banking and Statistical 
Science should go together. 

The University post-graduate and research 
courses should be related to problems bearing 
on the country’s intellectual, moral and indus- 
trial traditions and needs — at present we have 
mechanics ^and artisans at one end and high- 
grade academic researchers at the other — but 
those who could turn their knowledge of science 
into practical tackling of the country’s needs are 
almost nowhere; and this can only be made 
possible by very close co-operation between up- 
to-date industrial production centres (Textile 
and Sugar mills, Iron and Steel factories, etc., 
Engineering and Electrical plants, etc.) and 
University studies. 

It is this method of study and research in 
vacuum ■without sensible relation to the country’s 
needs that is responmble for so much of intel- 
lectual wastage and appalling unemployment and 
the sooner the problem is faced, the better for 
all concerned and the country at large. 

There should also be a Viva Voce test at 
every stage of the University course; this would 


insist on a minimum standard of’ information and 
knowledge of civil rights and duties in. every case. 
'W’hile I say all this, I am not blind to the rapid 
stride made by the University of Calcutta tO' 
adjust itself to progressive need's — its provision 
for study and research, its provision of a new 
University seal and a new University flag, its 
attempt to popularise military training of a sort, 
its efforts in the domains of physical culture and 
student welfare and lastly its latest effort tO' 
tackle in its own limited manner, the problem of 
unemployment and I take my hat or Gandhi cap- 
off to the new and energetic Vice-Chancellor,. 
Syama Prasad Mukherji. Bui T must make it 
dear that I do not believe in over-centralised!, 
stwpend'ous organizations spedaUy in education.. 

I am a believer in the human touch in- 
education; I am a believer in small educational 
units which make this human touch possible and' 
easy; I am a believer in the mother-tongue- 
being made the medium of instruction and exa- 
mination in all stages; I am a believer in the* 
vocation of the teacher as a missionary venture 
and thus no believer in high and super-high 
grades of remuneration for teachers nor for any 
one else, Cabinet-Minister, District officer. Judge 
or Industrial organizer. I am a believer in the 
speedy removal of mass ignorance and illiteracy 
in the country by a planned five-or-ten-year- 
campaign financed by the State and actively 
helped by college and school teachers; I am a. 
believer in the teckling of unemployment for the 
young by switching them on to nation-building- 
activities in thousands on a modest monthly- 
allowance in keeping with the country’s economy. 
And I have faith in you all as sharing this faithj 
or these faiths with me in whole or in part. To- 
this faitli in the possibility of the country’s re- 
covery by our joint efforts I call you; to the 
service of struggling and aspiring youth I call' 
you; to the resistance to all illegal proceedings- 
by •whomsoever resorted to, by all lawful means, 
I do call you. 

And my call here to you is a call as from- 
one educationist to another; a call conceived in' 
the disinterested ser\dce of our re-ritalised people 
and not a call conceived in the paltry interests of 
the pettifogging political -wire-puller. I have 
been .and still am in politics : but the first and’ 
last string in my bow however lamely aimed and 
lowly shafted, has been that of the teacher and', 
educationist.* 


^ A paper read before a public meeting organized by* 
the AU'Bengal College and University Teachers* Con- 
ference at Bagerhat on 27th March, 1937, 



THE AHMEDABAD IVHLL WORKER 

By S.-G. warty, m.a. 


The Royal Commission on Indian Labour, in 
their chapter on “ Indebtedness,” initiate the 
discussion of the question with the pregnant 
remark that “ among the causes responsible for 
the low standard of living of the worker, 
indebtedness must be given a high place.” They 
observed Iiowever that while there was general 
agreement as to the fact that the majority of 
industrial workers are in debt for the greater 
part of their working lives, there was an absence 
of reliable statistics, 

Since this obseiwation was made, statistics 
of indebtedness in certain centres have been made 
available by well-conducted detailed enquiries, 
the most I’ecent enquiry in this respect being the 
one carried out by the Bombay Labour Office into 
the indebtedness of the Ahmedabad cotton mill 
workers. The results of this enquiry are now 
available and throw a great deal of light on the 
position of the industrial worker in Ahmedabad. 

The belief had hitherto been held that, 
Bombay being a highly industrialised centre, 
with a higher cost of living than Ahmedabad, 
the Ahmedabad worker was on the whole better 
off than the Bombay worker, so far at least as 
indebtedness was concerned. The statistics now 
in hand, however reveal the fact that far from 
this being the case, the indebted family’s liability 
in Ahmedabad is twice as much as that of the 
indebted family in Bombay, considered in rela- 
tion to the monthly income. 

Worse Th.\n Bomb.ay 

It may be that in Bombay 75 per cent of 
the working class families ar*e in debt as com- 
pared with 69 per cent in Ahmedabad. But the 
average debt for indebted families in Bombay 
works out at about Rs. 175 per family, which is 
times the monthly income of the family. In 
Ahmedabad, the average debt for indebted 
families works out at Rs. 322 per indebted 
family having a monthly income of Rs. 46. In 
other words, the average indebted family in 
Ahmedabad owts nearly seven times its monthly 
income, i.e., is tw’ice as mueh in debt as the 
family in Bombay in proportion to its income. 

When the Labour Commission investigated 
the question of indebtedness, they expressed great 
concern at the fact then disclosed that, “in the 


great majority of cases, the amount of debt 
exceeds tlu‘eo months’ wages, and now we find 
that in the case of Ahmedabad, the average 
indebtedness amounts to seven times the monthly 
wages. 

Even this is in regard only to families 
haAdng a monthly income of about Rs. 46. The 
indebtedness of families with monthly incomes 
“ below Rs. 20,” “ Rs. 20 and below Rs. 30,” and 
“ Rs. 30 and below Rs. 40,” works out to about 
14. 10, and 8 times respectively of the monthly 
income. The position is really grave and calls 
for immediate action. 

High Rates of Interest 

A debt of even one-quarter of a year’s wages, 
said the Labour Commission, is a heavy burden, 
particularly to a man whose income is little 
more than sufficient for bare necessities. But 
tlie burden is aggravated out of all proportion 
by the rate of interest which has to be paid. 
The Ahmedabad worker is required to pay 
interest at the rate of one pice, tw'o pice or even 
one anna per rupee “ as he is considered as un- 
sound proposition from the lenders’ point of 
view because of his mobility and also his in- 
ability to offer good security for the amount 
boiTowed.” 

It may be mentioned here, that nearly two- 
thirds of the cotton textile workers in Ahmedabad 
are what are known as haptadars, i.e., fortnightly 
workers. While at other centre.?, the industrial 
workers are charged intere.sit rates on a monthly 
basis, the haptadars have to pay at the same 
rates for part of the hapta t fortnight) up to 
next pay-day. 

The creditors of the Ahmeflabad worker may 
be classed into three categories, viz., the jobbers 
and hotel-keepers in the mills, the bania, and 
the mill-management itself which makes 
advances. The jobbers and the hotel-keepers 
are reported to be charging interest to the 
haptadars at one anna to one and half annas 
per rupee either for a hapta (fortnight) or part 
of hapta. 

The bama’s system is to add to the debt 
25 per cent more for the year's interest, and he 
takes the agreement besides, that capital and 
interest shall be repaid in instalments within a 
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year. This compels the worker to pay a much 
higher rate. If, as usually happens, tlie amount 
is not repaid within the stipulated time, the 
worker is charged compound interest which 
transforms the liability into a heavy debt in a 
few years. 

Advances by Mills 

The third creditor is the mill-management 
itself.. In about 25 out of 73 mills, they have 
some sort of a regular system of granting loans 
or Kharchi, i.e., petty advances for day-to-day 
expenses, to their workers, up to 50 per cent of 
the wages due. The rat^ of interest on these 
advances range from one pice per rupee to one 
anna per rupee, and the interest has to be paid for 
the period from the granting of the Kharchi to 
the next pay-day, i.e. the same rates are charged 
even for six to eight days of a kapta (fortnight): 

As most of the Kharchi advances are given 
to fortnightly workers whose pay-day falls m 
about a week after taking the advances, the 
interest charges work out to and range between 
80 per cent and 325 per cent per annum. . What 
is worse, they deduct the full amount of the 
advance and the interest from the worker’s 
wages on the veiy next pay-day, and as the 
worker has to pay a portion of the balance 
received by him to his other creditors like the 
hotej-keeper within the mill compound and the 
bania who stands outside the mill compound on 
the pay-day, the worker reaches his home with 
a greatly depleted purse, and is again compelled 
to borrow at high interest to meet the ordinary 
expenses. 

It is yet too early to state precisely how far 
and in what respect the rules framed by the 
Bombay Government under the Pajnnent of 
Wages Act will be helpful to the workers, by 
regulating the deductions for the recovery of 
such advances. 

No Incentive to Effort 

It will be seen from the above that every 
form of evil connected with indebtedness gets 
highly intensified in the case of the Ahmedabad 
worker.. The result of such an abnonnal degree 
of indebtedness is not confined to the hardship 
involved in the loss of money. The tyranny of 
the debt degrades the employee and impairs his 
efficiency. 

The Labour Commission was emphatic in 
its opinion that “ debt was one of the principal 
obstacles to efficiency, because it destroys the 
incentive to effort.” . The indebted worker who 
makes an extra effort has little hope of securing 


a proportionate reward. In many cases the 
only result may be to enrich the money-lender. 
The most powerful incentive t'o good work with 
the great majority of mankind is the prospect of 
seeming a better livelihood. For the large 
majority of tlie industrial workers in Alimedabad, 
there can be no such prospect. 

It deserves to be noted here that the late 
Sir John "Whitley, the President of the Labour 
Commission, was keenly interested in this aspect 
of the Indian worker’s welfare, and valued 
highly the recommendations of the Commission 
in this connection. If I may be allowed to 
strike a personal note, I may mention it here 
that soon after the Labour Commission’s report 
was published, I took a comprehensive review of 
the same in the columns of the Indian Textile 
Journal, and the same being separately published 
in a pamphlet form, I sent a copy to Sir John 
Whitley which he gracefully acknowledged, with 
the special remark that, of the many things 
regarding the Indian worker, his indebtedness 
concerned him most, and he hoped that the 
Commission’s recommendations would bring 
effective relief. 

Ameliorative Measures 

Attempts to bring the situation under con- 
trol by ameliorative measures were made by the 
Textile Labour Association, Ahmedabad, but 
without success. The Association had been.' 
granting cheap loans to its members since about 
the year 1923 at per cent interest per annum. 
In 1928 it raised its interest to 9 per cent “ in- 
order to make better provision for meeting losses 
arising out of bad debts.” But by the ycai* 1930, 
it was found that a substantial portion of the 
amounts available for the purpose had got locked 
up because of irregularities by the members in. 
tlie matter of repayments. 

Co-operative credit does not practically 
exist among the industrial workers in Ahmeda- 
bad. The millowners seem to be shy of in- 
troducing it there, nor have the Co-operative 
Department made any sincere effort in that, 
direction. Only in one among the 73 mills in 
Ahmedabad, does a co-operative credit society- 
function. It is time that certain initial difficul- 
ties do exist in the matter, but they can be 
overcome if a persistent effort is made. 

The Bombay Labour Office, in its report on 
the enquiry, has expressed its opinion that for 
a proper functioning of the co-operative credit 
societies, it would be essential at least in its 
initial stages to deduct the- instalments from 
the wages and to give the workers as far as- 
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possible, the advantages of a considerablv re- 
auced net interest charge by the method of 
computing interest on unpaid balances. It is 
true that this would weaken the educative force 
of co-operation but it is inevitable in the begin- 
ning, to prop up co-operation at start. 


Social Customs, etc. 

The other direction in which amelioration 
may be attempted is to educate the worker in 
his o^\Ti welfare. It is found that 50 per cent 
of the indebtedness of the Ahmedabad worker 
IS due to expenditure incurred on marriages. 
‘Funerals, caste dinners and anniversaries” 
sickness and unemployment.” and “old out- 


•standing debts account for 11. 11 and 7 per 
cent respectively of the total indebtedness. 

Here is a great opportunity for the social 
.servants to get busy, but social customs cannot 
be improved in a day. Besides, action on the 
many recommendations of the Labour Commis- 
sion on this question, has yet to be taken by 
Government. If Government, the social sen'ants 
and the employers all combine to make things 
easv for the workers, considerable relief mav be 
within reach. In any case a great beginning in 
the dmection of co-operative credit is urgently 
called for. Meanwhile the employers must sub- 
stantially revise their methods of advancing loans 
and the.«e facilities should be introduced in all« 
mills. 


BRAHMENDRASWAMI— A POLITICAL MARATHA SAINT 

By M. M. PATKAR. b.a. 


BHAHMKNDR.U5WAMI who was a spritual priest of 
Bajirao I played a very important part in the 
history of the Marathas between 1720-1745 a.d. 
He was not only a spiritual guide of the people 
but was also an advisor of Shahu, Bajirao and 
others in important political affairs. The Swami 
was interested in almost all the affairs of the 
Marathas, e.g., the affairs of the Marathas at 
Delhi, the defeat of the Nizam, the seige of 
Bassein and so on. 

Brahmendraswami’s former name was 
Vislmu and he was a resident of Dhavadshi. Ho 
is famous in histoiy as Brahmendraswami 
Dhavadshikar. He took to asceticism in his 
early life and travelled from the Himalayas in 
the north to Rameshwar in the south. In 169S 
he resided at Chiplun, a place in the Ratnapri 
district. There he was introduced with Balaji 
Yishwanath, the first Peshw’a of Shahu. 
Gradually the Swami began to gather men round 
him. He exerted great influence over the Habshi 
of Janjira and secured two villages from him 
viz. Pedhe and Ambada as inams. He had much 
influence with Maratha chiefs such as Parashu- 
rampant Pratinidhi, Kanhoji Angria, Phaltankar, 
Nimbalkar, the Bhonslas of Nagpur and even 
with King Shahu and the Peshwas. He used 
to lend money with interest to the Peshwas and 
other Maratha chiefs.l 

’ Maharashtriya Jnanakosa ed. b>’ Dr. S- V, Ketkar, 
Ph.D. Vol. 18. Pages 198 


Brahmendraswami had a vast correspon- 
dence with many Maratha chiefs including King 
Shahu and the Peshwas. The vast correspon- 
dence of the Swami reveaU his ability as a 

g cilitician. Late Rao Bahadur Parasnis of 

atara has published about 376 letters from and 
to the Swami in his valuable book called The. Life 
of Brahmendrasv^ami published as far back as 
1900. These letters throw a good light on the 
histoiy of the Maratha between the years 1720- 
1745. The Peshwa Daftar, about forty-five 
volumes of which have been recently published 
by tlie Bombay Government under the able 
editorship of Rao Saheb G. S. Sardesai, also 
supply us with some information about 
Brahmendraswami. About the correspondence 
between the Swami and the Peshwas, Grant Duff 
remarks as follows : 

^Many ioterestmg letters from Bajirao and Chimaji 
vere lent to me by tbe descendants of the disciples of 
the Dhawarsee Swami. The Swarai was a much venerated 

g erson in the country and was the Mahaporoosh of 
ajirao and his brother and seems to have possessed their 
entire confidence. The Peshwa*s letters to the Swami 
and to his brother, detail the actions of his life in a 
familiar manner, without disguise, and are quite invalu- 
able . . 

In the present article I intend to give a 
summary of some of these letters which will 


*It7e of BTahmendrasv:ami (in Marathi) by Rao 
Bahadur D. B. Parasnis, 1900, Intarodaction p. L 
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■enable £he 'reader to understand how King 
Shahu and the Peshwas were under the influence 
■of "ihe great’personality of 'the S'wami. 


'Shahu3 

RraJunendraswaiai exerted influence even 
upon King Shahu. Whenever the Swanii was 
molested by some turbulent Maratha chiefs, he 
complained to the King against such chiefs. It 
appears that some "Maratha diiefs such as Udaji 
Chavan, Babaji Shivdeo, Yemaji Shivdeo and 
others caused much trouble to the Swami. The 
Swami naturally had to complain against these 
men. Shahu ■who "was a great admirer of the 
Swami .warned these people not to molest the 
country 'where the Swami lived. In his letter4 to 
the Swami ;he writes : 


strove for the welfare of the Peshwas as also of 
the country. Bajirao I and his brother Chimaji 
Appa used to inform the Swami about every 
incident that took place. They regarded that 
all the ■victories they won were due to the good 
grace and favour of the Swami. All the letters 
to and from Bajirao, Chimaji Appa and others 
were sent to the Swami for his perusal. The 
Swami was a very stem man and did not like 
any one acting against his will. If anybody 
disobeyed him he would observe complete fast 
for several days. In such cases King Shahu had 
to go himself to pacify the anger of the Swami. 
(No. 28). 

From some letters of Bajirao it appears 
that the Swami used to lend large amounts to 
the Peshwas for the maintenance of the army. 


I am prepared to do aDything to satisfy the Swami. 
I assure that in future Yemaji Shivdeo and others will 
create no trouble as they have bee a warned accordingly 
. . . . Nothing is as dear to me as the Swami and I 
take great pleasure in your activities.*' 

He ;al30 assured the Swami that Udaji 
ChavariS would not extract the Chavanpatti 
from him. Shahu used to send many presents to 
the SwamiS. It appears that the Swami was 
an excellent horse-rider and liked horses very 
much. On one occasion Shahu had sent him 
four steeds and requested him to select the best 
one.7 

Unfortunately the letters published by 
Mr. Parasnis bear no date and hence we are 
unable to know about the exact time as to when 
they were written. 

The PbshwasS 

The Peshwas — especially Bajirao I — ^were 
great admirers of Brahmendraswami and seldom 
did anything without his ad%ice. The corres- 
pondence between the Peshwas and Brahmendra- 
swami shows Iiow the Swami influenced the 
Peshwas. All the important affairs were 
communicated to* him and his advice was solicited 
by them. The Swami helped the Peshwas with 
money and although he reproached them at 
times, he loved them very much and earnestly 

^ FJfe of Brahmendraswami, letter noe. 1-8, 86^9 
and 154; Peshwa Daftar Vol. 18 No. 21. 

No. 2. 

^ Udaji Chavan was a most turbulent Maratha 
chief. He was so powerful that even King Shahu dared 
not to oppose him. Shahu had allowed him to extract 
some portion as Chavanpatti from the villagers in two 
provinces. But ’ he ' continued 'to collect it in other 
provinces also. Shahu completely defeated him in 1729. 

^ Life of Br^dimendraswami, letter no. 2. 

I bid^ -no. 6. 

^Ibid, nos. 19-85 and 114'16S. 


** Bajirao, owing to the vast army he had kept up, 
both to secure his conquests and to overcome his rivals, 
had become greaUy involved in debts. His troops were 
in arrears; the saokars (bankers) to whom he already 
owed a personal debt of many lakhs of rupees, refused 
to make any advances and he complained bitterly of the 
constant mutinies and clamours in his camp, which 
oGcaaoned him much vexation and distress'* (Grant Dufi). 

One of the letters (No. 30 dated 8-4-1735?) 
^Titten by Bajirao I shows his mental -worries 
caused by heavy debts. He owed about five 
thousand rupees to the Swami and being very 
much pressed by the latter for pa 3 rment, humbly 
regretted his inability to pay the amount. In 
his letter he states : 

** I am so moch pressed by the bankers that I wish 
I would better commit suicide." 

In another letter (No. 32) he writes : 

** I h&ve fallen into that hell of being beset by 
creditors and to pacify saokars (bankers) and silledars, 
I am falling at their feet till I have rubbed the skin 
from my forehead.” 

Bajirao has written these letters in a 
confused state of mind. Being beset by creditors 
he does not know what to do. Naturally he 
approaches the Swami for help. 

The important part .which the Swami played 
in the Maratha politics was in the campaign of 
Bassein by the Marathas against the Portuguese. 
It was he who instigated the Peshwas to crush 
down the rising power of the Portuguese at 
Bassein. Brahmendraswami, whose aim in, life 
was to propagate Hindu religion and to extend 
the Maratha power did not like that a foreign 
power like Portuguese should be so powerful. 

“ The Portuguese had carried their religious in- 
tolerance to such extremes that many of the landlords 
and inhabitants of the Bombay islands made incessant 
complaint to Shahu and the Peshwa and implored them 
to take prompt steps to relieve their miseries by under* 
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taking an organized invasion of Portuguese teiTitor>' and 
establishing Maratha rule there.” “ 

The ill treatment of the Hindus by the 
Portuguese at Bassein enraged the Swami and 
he instigated Bajirao and his brother Chimaji 
to undertake the great venture. He writes i 

“The asceticism of the person himself) staying 
in this (Maratha) Kingdom is useless if Bassein is not 
captured.” 

TMs expression reveals his zest for religion 
and his bitter hatred against the Portuguese. 


” Peshwa Daftar Selections. No. 16. Introduction. 


Chimaji Appa owed his victory, which has 
immortalized his name in the Maratha history, 
to Braiimendraswami and he has freely 
acknowledged this fact in his several letters. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen 
that Brahluendraswarai was a Mahapurusha or 
a great man of the Peshwas as described by 
Grant Duff. He loved Bajirao I exceedingly 
and after the latter’s death in 1740, practically 
retired from the active political life. He had 
already become too old and the death of Bajirao I 
and Chimaji told ver\’ much upon his health and 
as a re.sult of this effect this Mahapurusha- 
breathed his last in 1745. 


MODERN URDU POETRY 

Bv :\IUH.\MMAD IS-HAQUE, m..\. 


To many Urdu poetiy su^ests neatly planned 
Moghul gardens with flowers and terraces and 
the sound of running water. The bvibxd pines 
for the reluctant gul and spring winds sigh 
through the bagichas in eternal restlessness. 
Lovers languish in the charmed atmosphere of 
ghazals and kingdoms are bartered away for 
the mole of the beloved’s cheek. The saqi brings 
the blood of grapes in magic cups, and the 
sorrows and cares of life are dTo%vned in revelry 
beside the moonlit streams. This is undoubt- 
edly wrong. For it overlooks the ver>’ large 
volume of poetry which is free from the tra^- 
tional conceits and conventions of the Persian- 
ized court'. Even historically, the Persian in- 
fluence begins late and has almost exhausted 
itself today. The little that is extant of Amir 
Khusrao’s Urdu verse is hardly distinguishable 
fi’om the Hindi poetiy of his time. The Hindi 
influence is predominant also in the early 
poetiy of the Deccan, and narrative poems like 
Chandrabadan and Mahyar or Manohar and 
Madhumalat deal with Indian themes, while 
even the ghazals borrow similes and turns of 
phrase from contemporarv' Hindi poetrj’. It 
was only during the days of the Moghul de- 
cadence trhat the Persian influence became pre- 
dominant and Urdu poetry caught the peculiar 
tone which popular imagination ascribes to it 
to this day. 

The Persian influence though short-lived 
was supreme in its day and traces of it linger 
in the popular consciousness. This was largely 


due to the work of GhalLb, perhaps^ the greatest 
poet who has practised Urdu verse. Definitely 
classical in his aiflliatioiLs, he uses all the time- 
worn conventions of Persian poetry but through 
the magic of his language gives them a new life. 
Many of his poems are so difficult and literary 
that a contemporary said, I have understood, 
the poems of Mir and Mirza but what Ghalib 
writes, only God and Ghalib understand.” 
Nevertheless he too was a liberalizer of language,, 
and wrote some poems which stand unparalleled 
for ease and simplicity. He was perhaps the 
first to raise the dialect of the camp to the status 
of literature and spread the conventions of 
Persian poetry among the masses. The 
popularity of his songs in the Urdu talkies of 
today is evidence of liis enduring influence. 
European influence was growing all the time, 
and the pressure of English poetry could not be 
long withstood. 

In .^zad, who abandoned the old conventions 
of Urdu poetry and began the practice of subject 
poems, we get the first definite break with the 
past. Till then Urdu poetry had dealt with 
certain well-defined themes and motives, but 
the new poets took as their range the w’hole 
universe of man’s experience. Hali continued 
the tendency and helped the groyth of the 
language through the incorporation of English 
and dialect words. Sir Syed Ahmed, though not 
a poet himself, was here as elsewhere a pioneer 
whose natural sympathies lay with the forces of 
progress. Since that time Urdu poetry has been 
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the babtlegroimd of tradition and experiment, of 
conservatism and reform, and on the whole the 
victory has been with the forces of change and 
gro\vth. 

Akbar set himself to fight the disintegrating 
influences of the West and stem the rising tide 
of modernism, but he was himself affected bj'' 
the changes in literary style. Ancient in spirit 
and content, his poems are modern in form. But 
Akbar cannot by any means be accused of 
obscurantism. He certainly sets out to fight the 
disrupting influence of the West on our life and 
culture, because he felt that it differed in vital 
respeete from our essential spirit. He was not 
opposed to a reorientation in our thought and 
outlook. But he resolutely set his face against 
any slavish adoption of Western values of 
merger in European culture. He was a relentless 
critic of individual vanities and follies, of social 
foibles and frailties. He is the deadliest enemy 
of snobbery, vainglory, and mental servitude in 
every shape and form, than which, in his view, 
no greater calamity could befall a people. He 
would have us pin our faith in our own selves 
and depend on our own cultural heritage and 
spiritual resoui’ces. He does not by any means 
forbid us to receive such impulses from outside 
influences as would fib in with our mental and 
moral being. If modernism means the preserva- 
tion of all that is best in one’s cultural heritage 
and its advancement with the aid of congenial 
influences from outside, Akbar is a modernist. 
But if modernism implies the complete cutting 
away from the moorings of one’s past and 
launching on uncharted seas, then we need offer 
no apology for his ancient spirit. 

But perhaps the most curious instance of 
this conflict between the old and new is to be 
found in the poetry of Iqbal, who, essentially a 
po.et of Islamic revival, is at the same time an 
interpreter of modem thought. If any poet in 
the East has succeeded in recapturing the basic 
elements of Eastern thought and idealism, in 
interpreting the best thought and philosophy of 
the West to the East, and in' atte;npting a 
harmonized fusion of the two, it is Iqbal. His 
hold on the intellect and the emotion is equally 
strong. He has a fresh and soul-moving message 
to offer, a message which, while exhorting us to 
hold fast to our fundamental spirit and ideals, 
opens out new avenues of progress. He does not 
shrink from grappling with any of the hundred 
and one new bafliing problems. He has a 
solution for all of. them without deviating one 
inch from our essential character and faith. In 
kis work Zarb-i-E^alim, he lays stress on the 


development of individual selves for the service 
of certain high social ideals and on the sub- 
ordination of learning and wisdom, power and 
pelf to the all-embracing concept of love of the 
human race as an organic whole. For one thing 
he has coined many new' turns of phrases and 
forms of expression which are at once incisive 
and felicitous and have opened up a vast field 
of new' possibilities in Urdu poetoy. He has 
ventured into realms which have never even been 
dreamt of by any other poet in our language 
either in the past or at present. He had to 
devise a new phraseology in many respects; the 
range of Urdu prosody was too narrow to 
a,cconimodate his high imaginings. There was 
no other language which he could usefully and 
appropriately draw upon but Persian. More- 
over, when thought is sublime and the emotion 
heightened no poet can keep within the confines 
of plain and simple language. 

Josh is regarded by many as the greatest 
representative of the modern spirit in Urdu verse. 
He is the Shair-i-Inquilab, the poet of revolu- 
tion, a critic of the restrictions, social, political 
and religious, that hamper the free flow of life 
in India. Essentially a realist, he tries to see 
through the illusions which cloud our vision, and 
shakes a fist against Providence for the 
inequities and inequalities of life. He freely 
uses old conventions and old vocabulary, 
but succeeds in giving them a new twist 
and meaning. Most of the younger poets 
of today are carrying his experiments further, 
but they are still more radical and seek 
to change the form as well as the content of 
familiar Urdu verse. This poet, whatever the 
merit of that part of his poetry which deals 
•wnth natm-al scenes and the poet's reactions to 
them has not the intellectual power and know'- 
ledge of a sufficiently high order to probe deep 
into man's destiny and the universe or to attempt 
an analytical study of the problems, social, 
political, and religious with which we are faced 
today. To hurl cheap gibes and superficial 
railleries at these institutions and traditions calls 
for no great genius. All his revolutionary poetry 
is mere demagogic jargon. It is all clanking of 
arms, brandishing of fists, fire, sword, blood, and 
curses. He aims at shocking for the sake of 
shocking, destroying without any idea of re- 
construction. He has no deep insight into the 
present nor any clear vision of the future. His 
revolutionary poems are grim and morbid and 
do not provide any genuine inspiration or reveal- 
ing insight. In many other poems he simply 
wallows in ■smlgar sensuality. If Josh is a realist 
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it is a very hicle-boimd and dross kind of realism 
which would hamper man's progress. Perhaps 
Iqbal had some such poets in miml when he 
said : 

Chaskm-i Adam se Chhupate hain magamate baland: 
Karte hain ruh ko KImabida badan ko Mar* 

'They) hide the higher places from liiimaTi sight. 

'They) awake the body while they lull the spirit to sleep. 

The work of these pioneers has enriched 
Urdu poetry almost beyond recognition. New 
words have come in to deepen the expressiveness 
of the language and give it a new quality of 
sound and resonance. New metres have brought 
with them new rhythm ami music, while EngUsh 
rhyme scliemes have revealed new and un- 
expected potentialities in Urdu. The infiltration 
of Hindi words and 111611 * 6 !? has brought the 
language nearer to the soil, the introduction of 
new forms has evoked and sustained literary 
curiosity and interest. For almost a decade 
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after the Urdu translation of Tagore’s Gitanjali. 
Nasr-i-inanzum or poetic prose was the dominant 
interest. Magazines contained little else, and 
weak iniiiators of Tagore sprang uji like mush- 
rooms all over the land. Today, the fermenta- 
tion eoniinues and we have experiments witli 
the sonnet and the lyric, the satire, tragedy, 
lilank verse and rhymed metre of all types and 
descrijition. 

One curious feature of all tlie literaiy 
!icti\-ity is that the division between the experi- 
menters and the traditionists corresponds 
generally with that between the poets of the 
Punjab and of the United Provinces. There 
must from the very nature of the case be excep- 
tions, but as a rule the poets of the Punjab are 
the pioneers in experiment, tluise of the United 
Provinces the leaders in traditional verse. Is 
this because the younger and more vigorous life 
of the Punjab cannot be contained in old forms? 
Or have the United Provinces, which have 
d«;veloppd Urdu poetry in the familiar way. 
lifon so moulded by what they have jiruduced 
u> to feel no discrepancy between the content 
am I the form of artistic life? 


AN INDIAN JOURNALIST RECEIVES SIGNAL HONOUR IN AMERICA 

By TARAKNATH DAS 


In the field of American journalism, those who 
receive Pulitzer Prizes can justly be proud of 
their achievement; because these awards are 
annually made to those journalists who have 
given evidence of the highest form of .accomplish- 
ment in their profession. Recently the Trustees 
of Columbia University awarded the Pulitzer 
Prize jor Reporting for 1939 jvintly to Messrs. 
John O’Neill of New York Herald Tribune. 
William Laurence of New York Times. Howard 
Blakeslee of the A.ssociated Press. David Dietz 
of the Scripps-Howurd Press and Oo^^nd Behari 
Lai, Science Editor of the neav.«t newspapers 
and the Universal Sendee. 

This prize was given to these journalists 
for their accurate, terse, interesting and educative 
wTitings of scientific events at the Hansard 
Tercentenary Celebration, held in August- 
September of 1936. As scientific delegates 
Professors Meghnadli Saha and Vijayaraghavan 
represented India on this memorable occasion, 
when the greatest scholars from all tlie parts of 
7 


the world gathered in Cambridge, Mass., to 
present their views on the progress of knowledge. 
Happily for India. Mr. Govind Behari Lai, a 
worthy son of Mother India, while representing 
one of the most important News Services of 
.America, served the Indian people in the field 
of international cultural co-operation, through 
liis contributions in the field of journalism. 

Govind Behari Lai was born in Delhi. His 
father was a high official in Bikaner State, where 
also his late brother. Prof. Bvij Mohon Lai. 
I>ainter. was Director of the State Department 
of Fine Arts. After taking his M.A. degree 
from the University of the Punjab, and teaching 
in the Hindu College. Delhi, Mr. Lai came to 
the United States in 1911, as one of the three 
Indian scholars, selected by the Indian Com- 
munity of the Pacific Coast of the United States 
for carr>’ing on higher studies in the University 
of California at Berkeley. Mr. Lai carried on 
his higlier studies in the College of Liberal Aits 
of the University of California for three years. 
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After the World War he entered the field of the Crown Prince of Sweden and other world- 
journalism. He started from the very bottom famous men and women slowly but surely gave 
of his profession and has risen to a great height, him the recognition due to him. Not until 1926, 
For this particular reason, the Indian community Mr. Lai undertook to write serious scientific 
in the United States and his friends are very 
proud of Mr. Lai’s achievement. 


Dr. TarakoatE Das 


Mr. Goyind Behari Lai 


After several years of hard work, in 1924, 
Mr. Lai was appointed to the editorial staff of 
the San Francisco Daily News, one of the 
Scripps-How’ard newspapers. The following year 
he became one of the editors of San Francisco 
Morning Herald, but when that newspaper 
ceased its publication, Mr. Lai succeeded in 
obtaining a position on the most powerful of 
all San Francisco newspapers, the San Francisco 
Examiner, one of the key papers of Mr. William 
Randolph Hearst. In this connection, it may 
be mentioned Mr. Lai owes a debt of gratitude 
to many American journalists, specially the 
late Freemont Older and the late John D. Barry 
of San Francisco, for their kindness and help 
extended to him. 

Mr. Lai’s various contributions, specially 
interviews with the former President Hoover, 


articles. His first important article in the field 
of Science was on “ Cosmic Rays and Nebulae,” 
published in the Examiner of San Francisco. 
Early in 1930, he published an exclusive article 
on a new line of clinical and laboratory research 
in the field of cancer. This was such an 
important scientific contribution that Mr. 
Hearst personally awarded him a special prize 
of five hundred dollars and a few months later 
appointed him the Science Editor of the Hearst 
Newspapers. 

As his personal achievement Mr. Lai’s 
success is not so important; but it is of vast 
significance from the stand-point of assertion 
of Indian intellect internationally, under most 
difficult circumstances. Mr. Lai’s success is one 
of the undisputed evidences of Indian’s ability 
to hold his own in competition with the best 
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brains of the world, provided lie gets an 
opportunitj'. In this eoniieetion it should be 
remembered that India owes a debt of gratitude 
to tile broad-minded Amcriean public* and those 
who gave Mr. Lai the opportunity to slirnv his 
ability in the field of journalism, ilr. Lai has 
not only demonstrated his ability, but has 
served his papers most etiectively, because it is 
for the first time a Hearst newspaper man was 
awarded a Pulitzer Prize, during the last 
quarter of a century. 

Lastlv, assertion of Indian intellect in 
world affairs and in foreign lands aids the 
cause of India’s struggle for recovering the 
national dignity •which comes with freedoni- 
llr. Lai is one of the many Indians wlio are 
cnintribiiting their humble share, under most 
adverse circumstances. Is it too much to 
expect that Indian journalists and public men 
would extend their hands of co-operation and j 
.show signs of recognition for the services ] 


renderal by effecti\-e workers living abroad, so 
that they might be more useful to India and 
the world at large and aid the cause of better 
nndei’standiug among nations ? 

Some of the JournalNts in the United States of 
America : 

«!j Dr. Sinihindra Bo.se, M.A., rb.D., 

Department of Political Science, University 
of Iowa. 

«2> Dr. Taraknath Das. ph.D.. 

School of Education, The College of the City 
of New York. 
l3i Mr. Syed Hussain, 

Lecturer, Univer.-ity of Southern California. 
Los -Angels, L.alifornia. 

(41 Mrs. Kainala Mukherjee. New York. 

(5) Dr. Ilaridas T. Mazunidar, M..A., phj).. 

Lecturer, Howard University, Washington. 
D. C. 

(61 ^Ir. Basanta Kumar Roy, New York City. 

(7) Dr. .Anup Singh, m.a., ph.n., 

N’ew York City. 

;W York Citv 
ay 25. 1937. 



REPORT ON INDIAN MUSEUMS AND MUSEUM IDEALS 


Bv SIVA NARAA’AN SEN 
Cataloguer. Victoria and Albert Museum, London 


Very few Indians are aware of the fact that 
“ The Museums Association ” in London has 
lately published a Report on Indian Museums as 
a result of a siuwev begun in October 1935, when 
Mr. S. F. I^Iarkham, m.a.. m.p., Empire 

Secretaiy of the “Aluseums Assncuition,” and 
Mr. H. Hargreaves, former Director-General of 


Archaeology in India, made personal Ausits to 
most of the museums in India. Burma. Ceylon. 
British Malaya, and for comparative purposes, 
the Dutch East Indies. This survey was made in 
co-operation with the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, who allocated funds for tlie purpose, 
but on the distinct understanding that they could 
in no way embark on a policy of assistance to 
the Museums of India. 

The Statesman of April 6, throw some 
light on this report under the heading, “ Our 
Unhappy Museums.” In its outspoken direct- 
ness, it Veveals a situation in India that can be 
described as only moderately satisfactory. The 
Times of London in an article, namely. 

Museums in India ” on 30-3-1937. summerises. 
the report, a part of which is quoted below. 

“ There are in the sub-continent no fewer than 105 
museums in India, including Native States, but the total 
amount spent on them — namely, Rs. 800,000 (approxi- 
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niately) — is less ihan is spent on a single large museum 
in the great capital cities of Europe or America. The 
five largest Indian museums have a larger income than 
tbe^ remaining hundred put together, but even they, with 
their combined incomes, do not equal what is spent 
annually in Gla^ow, Manchester, or many other large 
British cities. The result of this lack of adequate 
finances is to be seen in the museums, and the report 
points out that almost every conceivable museum pest, 
from while- ants to wood* borers, end every antagonistic 
climatic effect, from earthquakes to excessive sunlight, 
have taken and arc taking a toll of India’s greatest 
treasures. It is in fact only too irue, says the report, 
that unless immediate steps are taken, proof of India’s 
cultural greatness in past times, of her technical and 
artistic skill in perishanle materials, will vaniii for ever 
from India itself, and will only be found in the vast 
repositories in Europe and elsewhere. The report re* 
commends the immediate appointment by the Government 
of In^a of an Inspector* Mneral of museums, and the 
provision of ^ a new constitution for the Indian museum, 
Calcutta, which, as the report shows, is not in an entirely 
satisfactory condition, and, in gneral, emphasizes the 
need for the competent direction of the whole of the 
Indian museum movement,” 

Special attention is drawn in the report to 
tl)e enormous number of visitors, largely illiterate, 
who throng the Indian Museums, and it is 
recorded that on a single festival day more 
than 100,000 people streamed through tiie two 
entrances of the Madras Museum. It is plain 
from this that the Museum is one of the surest, 
ways of interpreting the outside world to the 
Indian masses, as it is more closely in touch with 
the masses than the university or learned society, 
and quite as much so as the public library, while 
e-\’en more than the last, it is a recent out- 
growtli of modern tendencies of thought. This 
being so, a well planned policy, enacted under 
competent direction of the Indian Museum 
movement is imperative. 

The Public Museum is a necessity in every 
highly civilised community. The time has now 
arrived when the question of exactly what a 
Museum’s function is, and what it ought to be, 
must be asked and solved. 

As a matter of convenience collections of 
scientific material and collections of artistic 
material are alike called Museums. It may 
therefore be said that a Museum is an instrument 


for the developing of culture, not so much a seat 
of learning as a place for the widening of vision 
and interest. In other words we can say, “ A 
Museum is an institution for the preservation of 
those objects which best illustrate the phenomena 
of nature and the works of man, and the utiliza- 
tion of these for the increase of knowledge and 
for the culture and enlightenment of the people.” 

The special function of the Museum is to 
preserve and make available and intelligible 
objects of nature and works of art just as they 
are, that of the library to guard the literary 
records of human thought and activity, that of 
the learned society to discuss facts and theories, 
that of the school to provide the individual with 
the necessary tools of thought and observation. 
Ail meet together on common ground in the 
custodianship of learning, and in extending the 
boundaries of knowledge. Hence arises the 
necessity of co-operation between them and the 
best effect comes about when they agree to work 
in conjunction. 

The Museum differs from the temporary' 
exhibition and commercial fair, both in aims 
and in method. The former is for the advance- 
ment of learning and the latter is for the pro- 
motion of industry and commerce, with the 
exception of temporary exhibitions of— Health, 
Fisheries, Inventions, etc. 

The Museum is responsible for special 
services, chiefly as follows : 

(a) For ■&e advancement of learning, (i>) 
for record, (c) as an adjunct to the class-room 
and the lecture-i’oom, (d) to impart special in- 
formation, (e) for the culture of the public. 

A Museum to be useful and reputable, must 
bo constantly in aggressive work, either in 
education or investigation or in both, because 
•• a finished museum is a Dead Museum and a 
Dead Museum is a useless Museum.” 

^Vitll these few words I want to cal! upon 
those who arc at present connected with the 
museums in India to sec that Museum ideals 
are fulfilled, and to remember that a museum 
is never a storehouse. 




FOREIGN NEWS-FOOD FOR INDIAN THOUGHT 

Bv TARAKNATH DAS 


Canada’s Voice in the Alxlication of 
King Edvard VIII 

The New York Times of January 19, 1937 
published the following interesting despatcli : 

Special to The New York Times 
Ottawa, O.vt., Jan. 18. 

Ending the silence that be maintained all through 
the recent monarchical crisis, Prime Minister W, L. 
Mackenzie King today revealed to the Dominion 
Parliament that the Canadian GoTernment had directly 
advised King Edward VIII not to many Mrs. Wallis 
Warfield Simpson, whether she was to become Queen of 
England or merely a m organ tic wife. 

This was the most important disclosure made by the 
Prime Minister in a full expose of the attitude of his 
government in a crisis unprecedented in British hiitor>'. 
He revealed how, on his own responsibility, he had lir^ 
advised Prime Minister Stanley Baldwin ia London that 
the Canadian people would not approve the KiDg‘« 
marrying Mra. Simpson. 

This speech was prefaced by one Richard 6. Bennett, 
leader of the Conservative Opposition, who declared that, 
*‘had I occupied the position which the Prime Miaxster 
novr occupies, T should have taken exactly the same 
course he rook in dealing with the problem.” 

The Canadian Prime Minister said the following 
message had been sent to Edward : 

My colleagues and I desire to have Your Majesty 
made aw'are of the deep sympathy we feel for you in 
the momentous decisioR which at the present time yoti 
are being called upon to make. There is no doubt in 
our minds that a recognition by Y’our Majesty of what as 
King 15 owing by you to the throne and to Your Majesty"^ 
subjects in all parts of the British Commonwealth should, 
regardless of wdiatever the personal sacrifice may be, be 
permitted to outweigh all other considerations.” 

Mr. King concluded that ** the decision taken by 
His Majesty is one which the people of Canada received 
with the deepest sadness.” 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s statement, quoted 
above, has a historic significance in the future 
evolution of the constitutional position of a 
British King ruling over the Dominions.’’ A 
British King ruling over Canada must have tu 
^'onsider the will of the Canadian people to 
maintain his position as a King. 

Mr. Mackenzie King’s conception of Royal 
Duty ” is something akin to what Hindu 
political scientists termed as Rajadharma.” 
It is a curious and interesting fact that this 
ideal of King’s responsibility ” places the 
welfare of the people ” above his personal 
enjoyment.” Indian Pnnees, who speak of their 
absolute authority over their subjects, should 
take notice that their sovereign and their King^ 
Emperor had to abdicate became his desire of 
placing pei'sofial happiness of “ private life ” 


above the conception of his ‘‘ d^ify * clashed with 
that, dictated by his political advisors and the 
church leaders of the State. 

British rulers of India often denounce 
Indian political leaders and their activities, 
because tliey think that the programme of Indian 
Freedom is*a “ conspiracy of Indian Brahmins. 
The inside ston- of the abdication of the 
ex-King Edward VIII reveals that the 
Brahmins of Great Britain'^ (British church 
leaders such a.s the Archbishop of Canterburj**. 
the Archbishop of York and Lord Halifax 
formerlv Lord Irwin, the ex- Viceroy of India 
and others) played the most important part in 
bringing about the unprocedented situation. 

Kings are not free agents.” They have 
no absolute authority under any code of law. 
They are endowed with certain authority to 
serve the people, society and State. The real 
authorih- lies Tsdth those who sway moral 
anthoritv over the people. This is as true in 
England as it is in India, where a Tagore or a 
Gandhi enjoys greater authority than any King 
or a puppet prince. 

American Commercial and Industrial 

Expansion in Asia 

Recent news-items from Teheran and 
London indicate that American ” oil interests ” 
are penetrating into Iran as well as Afghanistan : 

Oil Lands in Iran dy Americans 

SB ABOARD AND TeX.AS CoNCEBNS GET \ AST CONCE-ASION 
Next to Afghanistan Houhncs 

Special Cable to The A nr York Times 

Teiier-an. Iran, Jan. 18. 

The Iranian Parliarncnt U condderinjj ratification of 
an oil concession in the districts of Khi^rassan in Eastern 
Iran and in Eastern Mazanderan, which has been granlr d 
JO the new Amiranian Oil Company formed under the 
auspices of the Seaboard Oil Company, Texas Oil 
Corporation and other American groups*. 

Acconling to the terms of the crmce«sinn, beginning 
pro^pecling within six months and trial borings within 
eighteen months, the company must select within the 
first three years two provinces in Eastern and Norlh* 
eastern Iran for exploitation and within five years areas 
up to a maximum of 100,000 square miles. 

Minimum royalties, beginning five year^ after ratifi- 
cation, will be £300,000, riring to £600.000 after fifteen 
years. 

It is understood the same group obtained similar 
coimessions in five provinces of Afghanistan. The companv 
contemplates laying more than 1,000 miles of pipe lia^ 
from Afghanistan and North-eastern Iran to Choubar or 
the Iranian Gulf, 
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The concession was negotiated by Charles Hart, 
former United States Minister to Teheran, and Frederick 
Gardner Clapp, geologist. 

Adjoins Afghanistan Area 

Officials of the Amiranian Oil Company said last 
night that they had not received any information from 
their representatives, who have been negotiating with the 
Iranian authorities, to the effect that a concession had 
been granted. It was admitted, however, that negotiations 
were under way and that there were reasons to believe 
they were nearing a successful conclusion. 

It was explained that the concession is adjacent to 
the 270,000 square miles of prospective oil territory 
recently granted to the Inland Exploration Company in 
Afghanistan. Negotiations also are being carried on for 
the right to build a pipe line across Iran, it was stated, 
which also could he used to transport any oil which may 
be produced in Afghanistan. 

The Inland Exploration Company, the Amiranian Oil 
Company and the Amiran Pipe Line Company are owned 
by the same group. That group consists of the Seaboard 
Oil Company. Case Pomeroy & Co., a private banking 
firm, and Ogden L. Mills, former Secretary of the 
Treasury. Through its ownership of about one-third of 
the stock of the Seaboard Oil Company, the Texas 
Corporation is interested in^reedy in the venture. 
Mr. Mills also is a director of the Seaboard Oil Company. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. controUed by the 
British Government, developed a large oil production in 
Persia in recent years, "^^ile other old concerns have 
been interested in developing some of the prospective oil 
areas of Iran in the last fifteen years, they have been 
unable to make much progress with Iranian officials. A 
few years ago the concession of the Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company there was cancelled and it was reinstated only 
after its terms were modified. 

Because the United States of America has 
no territorial ambition in the Near East, states- 
men._ of Turkey, Ivan and Afghanistan are 
seeking co-operation of American capital in the 
development of their natural resources and 
industries. 

In India a school of narrow and orthodox 
national economists opposes use of foreign 
capital in developing Indian industries, altho 
they forget Indian railways, mines and factories 
have been developed by British (alien) capital. 
Indian economic statesmen should seek co- 
operation of American finance capital, which 
inll be advantageous to India in the field of 
international politics. India is not Great 
Britain’s .special, farm. Indian trade, com- 
merce and industries should be developed in co- 
operation with all great Powers. Canada, South 
Africa and Australia encourage American capital 
for investment; and India has much to gain from 
Indo-American economic co-operation. 

India’s Place in Empire Defence 

Growth of Japanese naval power with its 
newly created naval base centered in Formosa 
and also the rumored project of a canal across 
Ihe Isthmus of Kra in Siam to be constructed 


by the Japanese, is bothering British Imperial 
statesmen and General Staffs. (For the signi- 
ficance of Kra Canal, read the article “Sium, 
Pivot of Asia” published in Asia magazine of 
May, 1936, and also the article “ Britain Faces 
Japan Across Siam ” in Asia magazine of 
February, 1937). With the conclusion of a 
German-Japanese agreement British nervousness 
regarding the defense of tlie Empire in the Far 
East has increased. The following news-items 
will supply food for thought to Indian 
statesmen : 

Britain Plans to Fortify Penang, Northern Malaya 

JTireless to The New York Times 

SiNCAPORE, Jan. 18. 

The British defense scheme in the Far East advanced 
another step with the announcement today that military 
defense works end barracks will be constructed at Penang. 
This will be the 6rsi fortification in Northern Malaya and 
will further guard the approaches to Singapore. 

Wireless to The New York Times 

London, Jan. 18. 

Combined operations in which Great Britain’s Far 
Eastern military, naval and air force units will test the 
defenses of Singapore, will take place in February. 

The three services will be represented by ships from 
the China station, troops of the Singapore gerrison rain* 
forced by detachments from Punjab and Malaya regiments 
and the Royal Air Force Singapore sguardron with units 
from Iraq and Indi^ 

lu all the schemes of Empire defense India 
is the central point. Without Indian soldiers 
from the Punjab Britain cannot hold her Far 
Eastern possessions! Without Indian support, 
British Air Forces from the Near East (Palestine, 
Iraq, etc.,) cannot reach Singapore. Without 
Indian support Britain cannot maintain her 
possessions in any part of Africa or in the 
Mediterranean. 

India’s place in the defense of the Empire 
is unique and of supreme importance; yet the 
Indian people are not allowed to have the 
opportimity for proper education for national 
defense as enjoyed by Siam, Afghanistan, 
Turkey and other small nations. Who are to 
blame for this incredible situation and short- 
sighted policy Qu the part of British statesmen? 
I venture to say the real blame lies with the 
lack of world-vision on the part of Indian states- 
men who even do not show signs of courage 
of conviction in demanding adequate facilities 
for training Indian National Defense forces! 
I^ere are the Indian statesmen who will carry 
on negotiations with British statesmen for 
cementing Indo-British friendship on the basis 
of an Indo-British alliance? Indo-British co- 
operation must be based on equality ” and 
India must refi.Be to accept the position of 
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Britain’s hireling in matters of internaiionul 
politics. 

Inclo-American Cultural Co-operation 

The Government of U. S. A. is to further 
cultui'al co-operation with the South Aiiicricstn 
republic. This was evident from the fact that 
the U. S. Secretaiy of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, 
in the Pan-American Congres.s at Buenos Aires 
advocated exchange of students between the 
L nited States and Latin American Universities. 
This policy is in tune with the ideal of far- 
sighted American philanthropists who have been 
engaged in such activities between U. S. A. and 
some of the European countries. It is to be 
hoped that definite step.s will lie taken towards 
cultural eu-operation between U. S. A. ami 
India. Ameriea-returnerl Indians should take 
the initiative on the matter. 

The League of Nations Health Cumniittee 

and India 

ITirclcss to The .Vcu' Vorfi Times 

Geneva. M\y 1. 

The League uf Nations Health Committee hnisbed it^ 
twenty-fifth session by adopting a throe-year-plaii for 
future work. 

The subjects covered in the program include riirul 
hygiene, housing, nutrition, physicst fitness, leprosy, 
malaria, cancer, technical collaboratiim with governments 
and liaison with health administrations, standardization 
of biological products, public health s.atistl(;.s anil co- 
uporatiun with the International Labour Organization. 

Former Surgeon General Hugh S. Cmnmings is the 
committee's American member. iMay 2, 1937.) 

India makes a hea\'y contribution towards 
the maintenance of the League; but she receives 
the least consideration from it. Has not the 
time come to demand adequate representation 
of India by non-official Indians in all the 
important committees of the League? India 
should demand that the League should investi- 
gate about malaria and other preventable 
diseases in the countiy. 

Britain Criticized for Trade Barrier 

‘ Dou-in-thk-Manger ’ Stand on Pkeverence System 

Draws Ecosomist’.«» Re.hi kk 

The inlernatiunal ccuniunii’ siiuatioii lia^ been in- 
tensified by a ■■ dog-in-the-niunger atliludc of Great 
Britain in her imperial preference according tu 

Dr. .\lvin H. Han.A<m. Prjfp«‘ii>r of Econumics at the 
L'niversity of Minnesota, a speaker yesterday at th ' 
annual Wharton Institute of the Iniversily «»f Pennsylvania 
in the Hotel Waldorf-.Astoria. 

— Mew York Times, May 2, 1937 

At a recent meeting of the American 
Academy of Political Science, held on April 7. 
1937, at Hotel Astor, New York, many dis- 
tinguished authorities on international affairs 


end worlil economies discussed the causes of war 
and the problem of World Peace. In one of 
the .-essioiLs Prof. Frances B. Sayre read a paper 
un Amcricau Economic Policj* in terms of 
Ufciprucal Trtuie treaties as }nirsued by U. S. 
Secretjiry of Slate.' Hun. Cordell Hull, anti 
Professor William Culbertson spoke on Inter- 
national Economic policies uf vtirious nations. 
ufVecting the cause uf World Peace. 

Dr. Taraknalh Das, Special Lecturer on 
IijteiTiaticinal Relations and History in the 
School uf Education, The Ctdlcge uf the City of 
New York, participated in the discussion. The 
folUtwing is an extract from Dr. Das.’s speech, 
published in the Proceedings of the American 
-■Icuilemy of Political Science : 

Dr. Taraknalh Das : Prut**?*sor Sayre and Pruf. 
Culbertbun have probably raided the mo&l important 
(|uestiun of this afternoon; that is the <ipen diKir policy 
for ihe world versus the preferential trade agrr eminent s. 
.Nuw% the people of Asia have hud a ta^te uf open door 
jjidicy, that is un open dour for those who cun enforce 
ufflain policies which will be beneficial to them and 
not lo the people of Asia. That has been the historv' ol 
open dour policy. 

Fortunately, the awakening of Asia has bruut^ht 
abifiit a new trend In world pulitics u?» well as in the 
world economic situation. Prof^^nir (Jiilbertsun has 
pointed otU the proDible result of the Briti.sh imperial 
preferential policy, which make< more tlian onedonrth 
of the pupiiliiion of the world a special market for 
the Britisn Empire. U the Bnti«^h Empire g<dng to be 
a held for British capital, or Is i; ^oing Vt be a field for 
world capital? In this connection India may play the 
most important part in world econuinic?^ in the near 
future. Its industrialization, its development and its 
markets will be the deciding factor, even as Professor 
Ciili>ert^oii )ia» pointed out, in the strotegy of raw materia is 
and tiic strategy of war or peace. 

I unders^tand that the Ignited States Government 
is now negotiating for reciprocal trade Ireaiies with the 
British Empire. India should not Ijc treated as a colony 
of Great Britain, but should l>e treated as a nation of 
3.50.000,000 people, one of the greatest industrial powers 
in the world. The t nited States lia^ a special interest 
in Indian trade. If I am not tnhiaken, the trade balance 
of the I nited States in relation to India is in favour of 
India; that is, the United Statei» buys more from India 
than India buys from the D nited States, and this ha- 
increa^u since the establii^hment of imperial preference. 

'* If vou will study the American exports to India, 
such as automubUe^, machines and other materials you 
will find that Imperial preference has cut the American 
export decidedly, so far as India is concerned. We have 
often heard that the Imperialistic policies of certain 
Asiatic nations constitute a menace to world peace, but 
I believe that the discriminatory p^ilicy uf some of the 
European powers against the growing industrial nations 
of Asia IS becoming a decided factor for war. By that 
I mean the special diH:riniinatoiy tariff against Japanese? 
giiuds within the Brltsh Empire.”* 

* Prof. Frances Bowes Sayre of Harvard University 
now acting as one of the Asst. Secretaries of the U. S. 
Department of State, Washington D. C. Prof. William 
Smith Culbertson of Georgetown U'nivcr.^ity, Washington 
D. C. was formerly the Vice Chairman of the U. S. Tariff 
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Discussions on Anglo-American Trade Accord 

According to London reports, Mr. Norman 
Davis, Special Ambassador of U. S. A. who has 
been in England to represent U. S. A. on the 
International Sugar Congress, has recently seen 
Mr. Chamberlain, the Premier of Great Britain. 
Messrs. Davis and Chamberlain have discussed 
various vital problems affecting Anglo-American 
relations. It has been reported that Mr. 
Chamberlain is anxious to conclude an Anglo- 
American trade agreement later in the year ; 

Commission and was formerly U. S. Minister to Roumania 
and U. S, .-Ambassador to Chile. Dr. Culbertson is an 
internatiunal lawyer and one of the foremost economists 
in the United States. Prof. Sayre and Culbertson read 
Drapers during the regular session of the .Academy of 
Political Science. 


“According to this account, the British Government 
is willing to. maintain its present higlJy unfavourable 
trade balance with the United States provided satisfactory 
arrangements’ can be made for scaling down the war debt 
and assuring Britain of credits and supplies in the event 
of war.” 

It is high time for India to take necessary 
steps to have direct negotiations with the United 
States for a reciprocal trade treaty and 
appointment of an Indian Trade Commissioner 
in Washington or New York. 

Woman Suffrage in the Philippines 

On May 1, 1937, Woman Suffrage was 
approved by the voters of the Philippine Islands. 
Thus the Republic of the Philippines marches 
on towards democracy and progress. 


CAMBODIA 



Cambodia is a link in the chain of civilization, 
knov\Ti to Archaeologists and Indologists as greater 
India, flung abroad by the missionary activities 
of the Buddhist and Brahminical cultures of 
ancient and mediceval India. The reader’s of the 
Modem Review liave had the historical and 
archffiological aspects of this fact presented to 
them in these pages from time to time. We are 


Popular burlesque dance in Cambodia 
Subject : The Mahomedan from India 
By land permission of ths Royal Library of Cambodia 


now able, through the courtly of the Conserva- 
tor of the Royal Library at Phnoin-Peuh, to 
present some visual evidence of the lasting 
natui’e of this cultural imprint. We ourselves 
in India, have unfortunately lost touch with om’ 
own past to a most unpardonable degree, and 
it is only when we receive such examples as 
are presented in the accompanying plates, that 
we are made to feel the loss of our priceless 
Imritage. Needless to say, such remnants of the 
culture of ancient India as remain abroad are 
modified and added on to by the cultural in- 
fluences that evolved on the spot, both before 
and after the cultural impact with India, and 
so it ’W'ould nut be proper to assume that whai 
we see today ^ derived in its entity from whai 
was imparted by om own fatherland. The cul- 
tural links between us and these cultural colonies 
were sundered ages ago, and it is only through 
the work of foreign savants that the world is 
coming to know that such a connection did ever 
exist. The work of French -Archceologists and 
Indologists in this respect have justly earned 
premier status in world-recognition, and we in 
India are specially indebted to them for bring- 
ing us again in touch with our ancient acquaint- 
ances. In the present instance also, we are in- 
debted to another scholar of the same nation 
for enabling us to place these vivid examples 
bf Indo-Chinese culture. A photo of a present- 
day burlesque dance is given herewith to em- 
phasise the contrast between the old and the 
new. We have pleasure in acknowledging this 
courtesy and also in expressing our thanks to 
the Royal Ijibrary of Cambodia for kindly grant- 
ing us permission to use these photos. 

Editor, M. R. 



Royal Cambodian Dancers 
Above : The Gariicla ibnce 
Below ; The Salule of the Kinuaris 





Above : The Pali High School in Phnom-Pcuh, Capital of Cambodia 

Below : The Motor Library of the Indo-Chinese Buddhist Institute. This goes all oYer the kingdom 
By kind permission of the Royal Library of Cambodia 
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ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN .MUSICAL MODES 

By 0. C. GAXGOLY 


Looking at pictures was a vcrj’ hallowed custom 
m ancient Indian cultuj’e — a custom now, uu- 
liappily, fallen into disuse. 

Exjjonents of different forms of culture have 
fallen into the unhappy habit of dwelling in 
water-tight compartments and thev, now, refuse 
to meet each other. The Philologist looks down 
upon the Historian, who in his turn looks down 
upon the Lover of Poetrj*. The Wielder of the 
Bjush looks suspiciously -at the Devotee of the 
Vina, and the latter thoroughly reciprocates this 
unsympathetic attitude. The Arts are now 
divided by discord and disunion, and they love 
to live in splendid isolation, — like the separated 
members of an old Hindu joint family, now fall- 
ing into disruption and decay. For, it is now for- 
gotten that in the union of the Arts lies their 
strength and solidarity, fheir salvation and 
supreme consummation. Fortunately by a long 
tradition, Indian Music is very happily related 
to and linked with Indian Pictorial Art, and the 
designs and compositions of Pictorial artists. 
The ancient theorists of Indian Music have 
frequently sought the aid of the Indian pictorial 
artist to demonstrate the fundamental cliaractcr- 
istics of each melody by visible diagrams and 
dramatic picturization of the emotive signifi- 
cance of each of the different melody-types 
('ragos ’). Each of these melodics, through 
falling into certain cognate and agnate groups, 
is of different and clearly differentiated psychic 
values and is suitable for effectively interpret- 
ing one particular emotional state of the mind, 
and should therefore be employed in demonstrat- 
ing or interpreting and expressing that parti- 
cular emotion. The Sajini pictures offer correct 
diagrammatic guides to the uses of the Melodies. 

There is a doctnne inherent in the Indian 
theory of melodies which helps one to understand 
the fundamental psychic value of ragas and to 
apply them to requirements of particular 
emotional situations, or interpretations. It is 
believed that each raga, or ragini has its peculiar 
psychic form, corresponding to its sonal body 
over which the former presides as the nymph, 
deity, or the devaia — the presiding genius or 
god of that particular melody. This deity, or 
image- form, dwelt in the super-terrestrial regions, 
— the world of musical symphonies, — from which 


ethereal region it could be invoked and 
induced to descend to earth through the prayer 
of the musical performer with the aid of a 
de-finite symphonic formula peculiar to each 
melody. This idea is evidently coloured with 
the doctrine of image-worship as known in 
Hindu-Brahminical religious thought. By the 
earnest prayers and spiritual exercises or 
sadhana on the part of the worshipper, or the 
sadhaka, the divinity comes down and incarnates 
in the form of the image for the benefit of the 
w’orshipper. Each image has its definite means 
of approach — through the Vija-mantra, a 
method of prayer through the “ seed-formula,” 
and the deity only answers to prayers couched 
in the mystic words or letters prescribed for each, 
— each letter-formula having the mysterious 
power, the inherent quality of evoking a parti- 
cular deity. 

The application to the theory of Indian 
Music, — of this doctrine of image-worship, i.e., 
the idea of invoking the presiding deity, or the 
spirit of the divinity by means of a dhyana— 
formula, an evocative scheme of prayers for con- 
templation, has led to the conception of the 
forms of ragas and raginh in dual aspects, viz., 
as audible Sound-Forms, and as visible Image- 
Form s — nadormaya-rupa and devata-maya- 
rupa. 

This doctrine inherent in the theory of 
r(ig<^, is casually alluded to in some of the 
earlier texts, but is not clearly enunciated in 
any texts before the raga-vivodha, composed in 
1609 A.D. In this work, Somanath, after indi- 
cating the appropriate hours of melodies, des- 
cribes the two-fold forms of ragas : 

“ That is called rupa which being embel- 
lished with sweet flourishes of swaras Cnotes) 
brings a raga vividly before one’s mind. It is 
of two kinds — Nadatma (one whose soul or 
essence is sound) and Devamaya or Devata- 
deha~maya — one whose soul or essence is an 
image incarnating the deity, of which the former 
has many phases, and the latter has only one." 
{Raga-Vivodha, V. 11). 

“ Having already expounded the many 
sound-forms of those ragas, we will now proceed,” 
says Somanath, “ to relate in proper sequence, 
the image-forms of each and every’ one of them.” 
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Then he gives the prayer-formulas of several 
ragas, describing their iconology. According to 
one text attributed to Narada, “the images of 
the melodies emanate from the Supreme Deity 
(Brahma) and their function is to worship the 
Supreme Deity itself.” According to the sugges- 
tion of this text, — ^the ragas are not the 
creations of human beings, but are convenient 
means and modes provid^ by the Deity itself — 
as an act of grace to mortals — to use as effective 
formulas for the meditation and worship of the 
Supreme Deity — ‘ They come from the Abode 
of Brahma for the purpose of worshipping 
Brahma itself.’ 

According to this doctrine, it is believed that 
the presiding deity — ^tbe spirit, or ethos of a 
raga, or ragini can be induced to come down 
and incarnate {avatima, literally, ‘ made to 
descend ’) in its physical sound-form (nado- 
maya-rupa) , If the presiding spirit can- 
not be induced to ' descend,’ the render- 
ing or interpreting of that particular melody 
cannot be pronounced to have been suc- 
cessfully achieved. A successful interpreter 
of a particular melody is complimented 
with the phrase that he has succeeded in pur- 
suading the deity of the raga or ragini to descend 
(“ avatirna ”) and to reveal its visual image or 
picture (ia^w) and to live in his vocal song or 
his instrument of performance. No amount of 
mechanical reproduction of its symphonic struc- 
ture can put life into the melody and make it 
alive. .^d unless it is alive in the song or 
instrument, it does not fulfil its peculiar purpose. 
A raga is something more than its physical form, 
— its symphonic structure, — its “ body.” It 
has a soul which comes to inhabit in the ‘ body.’ 
In the language of Indian poetics, this ‘soul’ 
— this principle, is known as the rasa, flavour, 
sentiment, impassioned feeling, or simply, 
passion or aesthetic emotion. It is this emotive 
principle, the presiding principle, the presiding 
sentiment, or passion, which is evoked by the 
peculiar combination of the notes, the svaras. 
For, according to the Indian theory, each svara, 
or note has a peculiar emotive value, symbolized 
by its presiding deity,— its svara-devata and 
has its interpretive seer, sage or expounder 
(RishiV. Particular notes have peculiar quality 
or efficacy of interpreting particular emotions. 
Thus the notes Sa and Ri are said to be 
appropriate for interpreting the emotions of 
heroism, wonder and resentment.^ The note 
‘ dhaivata ’ is suitable for emotions of dis- 
gust and terror. The notes ‘ gandhara ’ and 
‘ nikhada ’ are suitable for emotions of sorrow, 


and the notes ‘madhyama’ and ' PandEasaia; ' 
are suitable for emotions of humour aad love. 
And it is the vadi-svara, the , speaking or the 
dominant note, which determines the character 
of the rasa or the flavour, or the emotion of 
the melody. The devata, or the image-form is 
tlie svarupa, or the incarnation of the rasa of 
the raga. 

It is by the prayer of the musician, — ^the 
singer, or the interpreter, — who has to immerse 
and identify himself in the theme that the 
devata— the spirit of the melody is ‘ made 
visible,’ {murti^inantra, as the texts put it)',— 
in the symphonic form — ^the nada-maya-rupa. 
But before he can call up the devata of any 
raga — by his prayers, — the interpreter, that is 
to say, the worshipper of the raga, has to 
visualize the image in his mind, or musical 
consciousness. For this purpose, the dhyanas 
for contemplations appear to have beeni 
formulated. These dhyanas or prayer-foramlas 
are the sources and the bases of all pictorial 
representations of the Indian melodies — ^the 
well-known Raga-inala pictures. To invoke 
the rasa one must meditate upon, the rupa. 
Each particular raga is suitable for the ex- 
pression of a particular type of rasa, that is- 
to , say, each raga is associated with and is the- 
medium of particular sentiment or emotion, ite 
characteristic and definite ethos. A musician 
should therefore have a knowledge of the 
r^ation of the ragas to their associated rasa, 
the form of a raga being a perfected vocabulary,, 
or phrase to express in a significant and ex- 
pressive manner a particular type of emotion. 
We have a complete vocabulary in terms of 
significant melodies to express the whole gamut 
of human feeling in all shades and . varieties of 
moods, skilfully woven with the moods of 
nature, — and related to our reactions to the 
various situations in life — of actions, of love, 
of suffering, of enjoyment. Thus, Pata-Manjari 
(which is the -vulgar form of Pratkama- 
Manjari — ‘ the first shoots ’) is the Spirit of the 
Early Monsoon which lends to the trees and 
shrubs their first new shoots for the year, and 
is visualized in the dramatic story of a damsel, 
who had come out to her garden, frightened by 
the clouds and lightening to run for shelter 
under her pavilion. Lolita, is the lament of 
the Beloved for being separated from her Lover, 
at day-break — ^\vhich brings a chapter of 
Lovers’ Night to a termination, as the Lover 
must depart to attend to the duties of the' day, 
Hindola, the oldest of the classical melodies, 
is the ‘ Festival of Swing ’ — associated with the 
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seasonal festivitj* of the Spring-Season — later, 
appropriated by, and affiliated vdth, the 
Dolotsava or Dola-Yatra of the Krishna Radha 
cult. Kedara Ragini is the personification of 
unsatisfied 1 o v c-1 o n g i n g — ^typified in a 
‘separated heroine' (virakini), an ascetic per- 
forming penances to attain union with her 
beloved, and for that purpose undertaking 


whole-night ^^giIs, filling the nights vvith her 
plaintive songs — ^to listen to which the Moon 
in the sky tarries long, forgetting to complete 
her starry sojourn across the horizon.* 

* The topic Is dealt yn\h exhaustiyely in the anthor'^ 
mnnograph : Ragas and Raginis : A Pictorial and 
Iconographic Study o{ Indian Musical Modes based on 
original sources^ 2 Vols^ Clive Press, Calcutta, 1935. 


RED-COLORED LAKES AND MOUNTAIN ECHOES 

Gesm-any Abounds in Curious and Interesting 

Natural Phenomena 

By HANS ZIPPEL 


Here is given a brief outline of some of the 
many natural curiosities which are to be found 
in Germany. Let us start with the curious 
phenomena in connection with the element 
Water. 

On Bilstein Mountain, situated not far from 
the Hessian city of Witzenhausen, famous for its 
Colonial School, there lies a “ red " lake, the 
water of which is colored by the bri(^-red 
clay which forms its basin. Its companion- 
piece is the “ Blood Lake " at Oberkirnach in 
the Black Forest, which, to be sure, only turns 
red at certain seasons when a peculiar sort of 
water-lily is in blossom and colors the water 
in which it grows. Another color phenomenon is 
the " Blautopf ” near Blaubeuren in Wurteraberg. 
This is a spring whose water is such a deep blue 
that it makes the blue of the sky seem pale by 
contrast. It also has the further peculiarity of 
effervescing at certain time.s like boiling water 
in a kettle. The cause of this bubbling up of 
the spring is not known, and the natives of the 
place merely say, “ The kettle is boiling again." 

Almost the same thing is said by those living 
near the " Donnerlochquelle ” (Thimder cave 
Springs) at Eschweilerhof in the Rhine Palati- 
nate. This spring is also occasionally efferves- 
cent. and in this case the reason is knowm. 
From time to time, the subterranean outlet of 
the spring gets stopped up, and then bursts 
through with a considerable amount of pressure. 
There is a similar spring near Berlinchen in the 
Province of Brandenburg. It is characteristi- 
cally known os “ Grandmother’s Coffee Pot.” 
In the same province, almost at the gates of 
Berlin, there is a river which flows simul- 
taneously in two separate directions. — the river 


Stoberow, which rises near Muencheberg, and 
whose waters flow on one side into the Oder, 
and on the other side into the Elbe. The 
source happens to be located directly on the 
watershed dividing east from west at that point. 
The famous “ Spree-Wald " near Berlin is 
another interesting natural curiosity, forming a 
net-work of over 200 small rivers, so that 
practically all the traffic through the region is 
by boat. 

Mention should be made in this connection 
of Germany’s largest and most important 
natural springs. Among these are the Rhume 
Springs in the Southern Harz mountains, which 
supplv 4000 liters of water per second, and the 
“Aachtopf," the source of the Aach River, a 
iubterranean branch of the Danube which 
comes to the earth’s surface near the southern 
slope of the Suabian Alp, flows through Hegau, 
and empties into the Untersee near Radolfzell. 
Among the curious lakes are also to be included 
the “ periodical " lake at Schopfheim in the 
southern part of the Black Forest, which entirely 
disappears at certain periods, and the “ Baiicm- 
Grabcn,” near Rossla in the Harz, which also 
dries up at certain times, although the causes 
for this phenomenon have never been satisfac- 
torily explained. The enormous capacity which 
some of these natural springs possess is exempli- 
fied bv the Hot Carbonic Acid Springs at 
Niederbreisig on the Rhine, which spurts 
200,000 liters per hour out of the ground in a 
fountain 35 meters high. Another is the largest 
Hot Saline Gusher Spring in the world at Bad 
Oejmhausen. This phenomenal spring throws a 
stream of hot saline solution at the rate of 
7000 liters per minute to a height of 42 meters 
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into the air, at a pressure of - 7.3 atmosphere, 
and from a depth of 725 meters. Finally, there 
are the springs at Bad . Brambach, the most 
powerful Radium Mineral Springs -in the worldj 
producing daily a total radium emanation of 
356,200,000 emanation units. • 

The second primeval element in nature’s 
mighty forces is Fire, — ^but it is less frequently 
met with in natural phenomena on the earth's 
surface as in its visible form it is an element 
of destruction. Of great interest, however, are 
some of the extinct volcanoes in Germany, 
especially the “ Vogelsberg ” in Hesse, Bilistein 
Mountain (already mentioned in this article) 
and the “ Maare ” in the Eifel Mountains. All 
of these are nothing more or less than volcanic 
craters filled with water, while the Hagau 
Mountain in southern Wurttemberg contains so 
much volcanic heat that it is the source of the 
warmth supplied to the three warm springs of 
the " Kaiser-slautan.” The temperature of these 
springs is . so high that the salamanders which 
inhabit its waters are not obliged to disappear 
for their annual winter sleep. The “ burning 
mountain ” near St. Ingbert in the Saar 
Palatinate is a curious phenomenon, if not 
altogether a' strictly natural one. It is, in fact, 
a coal deposit vein which toot fire 250 years 
ago, _ at a depth of 300 meters, and has been 
burning ever since. Another natural pheno- 
menon directly connected with volcanoes is the 
so-called "magnetic mountain,” several examples 
of which are to be found in Germany. In the 
vicinity of one of these mountains, the magnetic 
compass, otherwise so reliable, ceases to function 
properly. This was first observed by Alexander 
von Humboldt in 1795 on the Heidberg 
(altitude 695 meters) in the Pine Mountains. 
(Fichtel Gebirge) where he found every piece 
of rock magnetic. The same curious property 
is met with on the “ Wachtkueppel ” in the Rhoen 
region, and the “ Ilsestein” and the "Schar- 
eherklippen ” (Snoring Peak) in the Harz, 
where Goethe once upon a time carried' on some 
experiments with magnetism. Then, finally, 
there are' the ice caves of the Dornburg near 
Hademar in the Westerwald, where subterranean 
magnetic iron ore causes the compass needle to 

show an irregular reaction. 

* « 

Among the ancients, the third of the primal 
elements was Air,' which is a very broad term, 
even in 'its relation to the laws of physics. So 
far as purely natural phenomena connected with 
the air are concerned, these must be taken to 
include all phenomena which cannot be classified 
■under some other head. To this group belongs 


without doubt the " 17-foId echo at Charlot- 
tenbrunn in Silesia, and also the “ whispering 
echo,” so perilous to lovers, which can be heard 
on Mellen Lake near Lychen in the Province of 
Brandenburg. The Lychen echo is so clear, that 
a mere whisper spoken on one side of the lake 
may be heai*d with the greatest distinctness on 
the other side. It is therefore no suitable place 
for the imparting of secrets. According to 
mediaeval notions, the “ Cave of Vapours ” at 
Bad Pyrmont belongs to this class, as like the 
famous " Blue Grotto ” in Capri', a burning 
candle, if held close to the ground, will imme- 
diately be extinguished. This, is; of course, no 
longer considered mysterious, as it is known to 
be caused from emanations of carbonic acid gas 
coming out of the ground.. It is a little more 
difficult to classify the " Ghost ” of the Brocken. 

'From the top of this moimtain, at the season 
of the autumn fogs, a most weird natural 
phenomenon may be witnessed. If a person 
stands on the . " 'Witches’ Peak ” and looks 
across the valley, he can see his own shadow 
pictured on the mist below, enormously magni- 
fied, as well as the shadows of the peak itself, 
and the buildinp standing on it. Science has 
found an explanation for this strange sight, 
though it may be more romantic to believe in 
its mysterious origin. Still another remarkable 
“ freak ” of nature is the ” singing mountain ” 
near Amstadt in Thuringia. On dreamy 
summer evenings, one is conscious of a peculiar 
musical humming sound, not altogether unlike 
the chirping of crickets. It is said that this is 
caused by the constant trickling of innumerable 
tiny streams of water through the porous chalk 
deposits of which the mountain- is composed. 
The “ song ” of the “ snoring peak ” in the Harz 
is not quite so poetic. As its name implies, the 
sound resembles that made by a heavy sleeper. 
There is also a " singing valley ” not far from 
Trier, at Dhroneoken, where the peculiar musical 
sounds like the distant pealing of bells, is 
caused by the splashing of coimtless little 
water-falls. 

The fourth and last group of natural curiosi- 
ties properly belonging to our “collection” 
comprises those ’ phenomena which have to do 
with earth formations and trees and plants. 
Curiously gnarled and misshapen trees belong to 
this group, the famous of which are the beech 
trees which grow all in a row on the Suentel 
Mountain on the banks of the Weser River near 
the town of Hameln. EJvery tree in this row 
is twisted and turned in a most grotesque 
manner from trunk to topmost branch. lii the 
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Pheasant Park ” in Zweibniecken there is a 
freak growth where an oak and a beech tree 
grew together for a distance of several meters 
above the ground, and then continued to grow 
^parately. The yew trees of Germany are 
famous for the curious forms in which they 
grow, especially in the yew forest at Paterzeh 
near Weilheim in Upper Bavaria, numbering 
some 2500 trees, and in that of Eichsfeld near 
Eschwege, numbering 10.000 trees. Cedars of 
Libanon are to be found in the park of 
Johannisberg Castle near Geisenhein on the 
Rhine, as well as a handsome specimen in the 
castle park of Count von Berckheim in 
Weinheim.. This tree is 230 years old and was 
brought by one of the former Counts from 
Palestine. The “beech with 14 trunks” at 
Binenwalde near Rheinsberg, so reminiscent of 
Frederick the Great, and the lOOO-vear-old rose- 
bush growing by the Hildesheim Cathedral, as 
well as the oldest grape-vine in the world at 
Obcrluhstadt near Speyer, all have a special 
interest. The last named was planted about the 
year 1500, and today its stem has a circum- 
ference of 120 centimeters. The largest grape- 
vine in Germany is at Geisenheim in the castle 
park of Monrepos. It has a spread of 130 
square meters and has borne as high as 2500 
bunches of grapes in a year. Of specimens of 
mammoth trees, there are only two famous ones 
in Germany, and both of these stand in the forest 
preserve of Traenkegrund in the Glatzer High- 
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lands. Other more well-known “ big trees ” are 
the “ old Linden ” at Staffelstein, whose trunk is 
17 meters in circumference; the giant oak at 
Ivc-nacker in Mecklenburg, whose trunk fills 16 
square meters of area, or the 10-centuiy-old 
walnut tree on the Liebfrauenberg near 
Bergzabern, whose trunk measures 6.5 meters. 

Many other curiosities of nature might be 
enumerated, such as the floating islands in the 
lakes of East Prussia, Central Germany, and 
the Brandenburg IMarehes; the “ Roemersteine ” 
near Bad Sachsa in the Harz, which are now con- 
sidered to be prehistoric coral reefs; the 
” movable cliffs ” .at Trippstadt in the Palatinate,, 
which a single person can move without any 
danger that they will fall and crush him. 

In conslusion may be mentioned one or tw'o 
ver>’ remarkable natural curiosities. In the 
Franconian Switzerland there is a group of rocks 
so formed that when the sun casts their shadow 
upon the green lawn below, the shadow forms 
a perfect proffle of Richard Wagner. On the 
Dorberg near Cassel, the configuration of tlie 
Helfenstein cliffs give an exact outline of the 
Sphinx. At Dahn is the well-known natural 
stone image of the “ sheep’s-head,” while at 
Ilfeld in the Harz are the “ needle’s eye ” and the 
goose’s bill.” Near Albcndorf in the Glatz 
Mountains there is a high cliff the peak of 
which nature has made to resemble a gigantic 
bust of the late venerated Field-Marshall von 
Hindenburg. 


SWITZERLAND 


Ry .T. N. SINHA. b.sc. 


SwrrzEHL.A.ND is a beautiful countiy'. Its snow- 
mountains, its hill of swaying pines and silver 
fir, green undulations and lovely lakes make 
a charming setting for the smile of Nature. The 
visitor looks at the bewitching landscape, gazes 
awhile as if in trance, and passes on. Perhaps 
he notices the careful keep-up of things. 
Perhaps also it impresses him that the con- 
structive hand of man, or rather the absence of 
his destructive hand, has something to do with 
how things are. That, in fact, the beauty of 
Switzerland is not wholly like the beauty of the 
rainbow or thei evening sky — beyond the in- 
fluence of man. Switzerland’s beauty can be 
impaired. Destroy Switzerland’s forest and 


you will have destroyed much of Switzerland,, 
aesthetically and economically. 

Switzerland has found by experience that 
forest is a vdtal organ of its being. Having no' 
coal resources of its own it harnessed mountain 
streams for generation of electricity wdiich runs 
its railways, works its f.aetorics and lights towns 
and villages. After a time it was noticed that 
the amount of water in streams seasonally 
fluctuated so seriously as to affect the working 
of hydro-electric generators. This was a serious 
affair, very serious to Switzerland, and investiga- 
tion was set afoot. It took some time to come 
to a conclusion specially as the conclusion was 
one most unexpected. Investigators probably 
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rubbed their eyes to make sure. But there it 
was, conclusively proved, namely that progres- 
sive destruction of forest was the cause. When 
hills and mountains were partly or completely 
bared of vegetation cover their water retaining 
capacity got impaired or substantially lost. 
Experiments conducted in Switzerland have 
shown that 2 ^ inches of rainfall take one-third 
of an hour to soak In forest covered land and 
five to ten hours in bare land under otherwise 
exactly the same conditions. More water came 
into the streams when rain fell or snow on high 
mountains thawed and less when there was no 
such supply. It became like the earnings and 
expenses of an improvident person. Laws were 
enacted in 1867 with the view to the preserva- 
tion of forests. Rigorous control was insti- 
tuted. One could own forest but could not cut 
a single tree without the technical advice of 
trained Forest Officers. The remaining forests 
were thus saved from destruction and gradually 
recouped assisted by artificial measures of 
planting more trees. In course of time streams 
righted themselves. Flow of water became 
more even. They no more came down in spate 
at one time or perilously shrank at another. 
The total income was evenly spread out and all 
was well. Switzerland’s forests contribute much 
to its making. Besides their aesthetic value 
they give it electricity as already described, 
keep hill slopes stable by binding the soil with 
tree roots so that agricultural land is not silted 
up by debris washed down from above, provide 
timber for the construction of cheerful Swiss 
houses. The Swiss revere their forest. 

Viewing tlie panorama from Uetliberg, a 
hill 4,000 feet high near Zurich, the writer 
noticed a marked similarity to the scenery in 
Chota Nagpur. But the similarity ended with 
contour features. For in Switzerland there are 
no hills, not even little hillocks, completely 
devoid of vegetation; at east the crown and 
some way down is forested, like the head of 
orthodox Madrasi Brahmin. There is no serious 
erosion, no gullies, no desolating ravines that dis- 
figure the- landscape of Chota Nagpur and 
swallow so much of its good land. The cause 
and the effect. 

Swiss forests are managed under the follow- 
ing three fundamental principles : — 

(1) No clear cutting and exposure of -the 

soil must be done. 

(2) The total area under forest must not 

be reduced. 

(3) Not a single tree, wherever occurring 

-within the territories of Switzer- 


land, must be cut without its being 
marked for felling by University 
trained Forest Officers. 

Every private forest o-wner has to have a 
working plan'for his forest. It lays do-wn scien- 
tific methods of managing the forest and all 
details of work to be done in it over a period 
of years. Every working plan is carefully 
compiled by trained forest staff. 

If the forest exceeds a certain minimum area 
the owner is compelled by law to employ a 
Forest Officer to manage his forest in combina- 
tion -with other forest owners, or exclusively if 
the area exceeds a certain fixed figure. 

Villages or communes own 689& of the total 
forest area. Every commune either indi-vidually 
or in combination with other communes has a 
trained Forest Officer vested -with complete 
powers of management. The Mayor and the 
Council of the commune take active interest in 
their forest. Profits go to the villagers and in 
certain cases pay off all their taxes. Deficits 
have to be met by the -vdllagers through increased 
taxation. Every villager understands the money 
value of his communal forest and this is an 
additional incentive towards protection. 

Once a year when floods knock at our doors 
in India we wake up -to the realisation that 
something is wrong somewhere, that something 
should be done. The factor of forest is suggested 
in certain quarters but it sounds like the descrip- 
tion of the Man in -the Moon. In Switzerland 
which is a tiny countiy, of the size of part’ of one 
pro-vince of India, effect can be traced by the rod 
to the cause. But in India no such direct 
means is open to con-vince the people that 
destruction of forest in distant places, of the 
existence of which many are unaware, is one of 
the main causes of flood. Nevertheless, it is so. 
That it may be so has been shown by Switzerland. 

Flood like fever is merely a symptom of the 
ti-ouble, for forest destruction breeds numerous 
other less ob-vious ills. Protective measures such 
as embankments, etc. -do help to an extent, as 
ice-bag allays fever. But wc all know that ice- 
bag is not the cure. 

In most countries of Europe forest laws 
axe stringent savouring almost of partial 
expropriation and definitely cuiiailing the full 
implications of ownership. But the people 
submit -willingly and co-operate. In Hungary, 
for example, a private o-wner of 30 acres of 
forest must have a scientific working plan and 
manage his forest strictly in accordance -with 
the prescriptions. If the area is 720 apexes or 
more the owner, in addition to the working 
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plan, must employ and pay for a Forest Officer 
in combination with other owners. If the area 
is 1815 acres or more the forest o^vIler is bound 
by law to employ and pay for a Forest Officer 
exclusively for the management of his forest 


irrespective of the paying capacities of the 
forest. 

Is not it time for public opinion in India to 
orient itself ? 

Oxford 


COMMENT AND CRITICISM 


Are the Interim Ministries unconstitutional ? 

(.4 Rejoinder) 


An act of the En^&h King may be perfectly legal and at 
the same time wholly unconstitutional if it contravenes 
one or other of the English Constitutional conventions. 
Dr. Nandalal Chatlerjee, M.A., pIld., of the Luc^ow 
University had conveniently forgollen this fundamental 
constitutional principle when he conceived the idea of 
putting an eminent jurist like Sj. Bulabhai Desai in tlu? 
wrong in the matter of “Interim Ministrifis” io the May 
number of The Modern Review. Nay, he had the boldness 
to assort that “ Messrs. Desai and Rajagopalacheri have 
hastened lo assume wrongly that the Instrument of Instruc* 
tions is a Constitutional document in the sense the A(;t 
of 1935 is.” Even a man on the street will not believe 
that these two veteran Congress leaders do not know what 
every student of law knows, namely, what is law and what 
is executive instruction. 

1 iie Instrument of Instruction is not, as Dr. Chatterjee 
assumes, merely an executive order of the KJng which “ only 
lays down certain general lines according to w*bich the 
Governors noruiaUy to carry on the King’s Government,” 
It is a document executed by the King for the purpose of 
indicating the Governor how far in the exercise of the 
executive power he is to regard himself as bound by 
English precedent and usage. The real significance and 
the iuipir anre of thr* Inftrumeni as a constitutional docn* 
mem will he apps.r«*ni from the following lines taken from 
the ^oint CommiUce’s Repor: : 

** 69. In English theory* all executive power (with 
certain exvcpt ons not here relevant) is today, as It has 
lieen fron; |h? earliest times, vested in the Monarch. The 
limits of this powei ate determined in part by common law 
and in part bv statute, but within these limits the manner 
of its exercise is not sub.ect to any legal fetter, save in 
so f&r as a statute may specify formalities for the doing of a 
particular cxeculive act. But at all times in English histor>* 
the Monarch has had Councillors to aid and advis*^ him 
in ihe exercise of his power, and their status and functions 
at diSerer.t periods mark iL:^ successive stages of constitu- 
tion il development. The great nobles, 'who had claimed a 
prescriptive right to be consulted and who were often 
pow^rf.il enough to subject to their will a weak or re- 
luctant King, gave place, as the complexity of government 
increased, to a more permanent Councii, whose members 
were the King’s servants, selected by him bom nobles 


and cummoners alike, whom he consult ej or not as he* 
pleased, and who became the instrument of his policy. 
The growing influence of the House of Commons at a 
later date made it necessar}' tor the King always to number 
amung his advisers persons who were members of that 
body; and the last stage was reached when he sought 
advice not of the .Council as a whole, but only of those 
members uf it who represented the predominant political 
party of^ the day. By the middle of the 19lh century- 
constitutional us^e and practice had so far supplement ea 
conititutional law that the powers possessed in legak 
ilieory by the sovereign were almost entirely exercised on 
the advice of Ministers possessing for the time being the 
confidence of Parliament” 

“TO. This ingenious and convenient adjustment of a. 
legal frame* work to the successive stages of politicfd. 
evolution lias given fiexibility to the English Gonstitutioo. 
which it would have been impossibie to secure by any 
Act of Parliament or written Declaration of Rights. To* 
imprison constituliona] practice ami usage within the four 
corners of a written document is to run the risk of making, 
it barren for the future. This was foreseen by the framers 
of those Dominion and Colonial Constitutions which have 
followed the British model; and since it by no means 
followed that the circumstances of a new state were 
appropriate for the application of the whole body of 
English doctrine in its most highly developed form, re- 
course was liad to another devise, no less iiexJhle, for the 
purpose of indicating to the Covernor-Generd or the 
Governor how far in the exercise of the Executive power- 
he was to regard himnelf as hound by English precec^nt 
and analogy. This is the Instrument of Instructions.” 

Hence as a Constituent Document, the Instrument of 
Instructions is as important as the Act itself. And as the 
laws of the English Constitution vrilhout !u conventions 
would be mere skeleton without fle«h and blood so is the 
Act without the Instrument. Thus we see that the 
app-'iia menl of “ Interim Mirdstries ” might be strictly 
legal but wholly unconstitutional if such appointment 
conlrjvenes the provisions of clause 8 of the Governor’s 
Instrument of Instructions. .A.nd Mr. Desai would be 
perfectly justified in characteriang such appointment as an; 
unconstitutional step. 


Narendr.\ Mohan Sen: 



BANKING NEEDS OF AGRICULTURE IN ASSAM 

By KARUNAMAY IVIAZUMDAR 


Agriculture is the most important industry in 
Assam and the question of agricultural efficiency 
and prosperity should therefore be considered 
a question of vital importance requiring the 
care and attention of both the public and the 
Government. With a peasantry endowed with 
the gifts of ordinary intelligence and industry, 
an inefficient and deteriorating agriculture has 
come on the scene. Of the many reasons ad- 
vanced for this inefficiency, the one which I shall 
deal with is inadequate and e^ensive capital. 
In many foreign countries, besides the personal 
capital of the agriculturalist and the capital 
advanced by the Banks which sustain the 
industry, the Government and the various credit 
societies have proved helpful in financing the 
agricultural needs of the people. Rural credit 
in almost all the countries of the world has 
received and is receiving special attention of 
their respective Government : 

“ Credit and the machinery of borrowing and lending 
now form the integral part of the industrial system oi all 
civilised countries but in almost all agricul'ural countries, 
credit for agriculture has come to be treated as a special 
question requiring in many cases, special organisation 
and special legislation.” (Report on Agricultural Cerdit 
in England in 1927) . 

Even an industrial country like England 
having a small share of business in Agriculture, 
has not failed to take an active interest in 
agricultural industry : 

“ The Agricultural Mortgage Corporation, Ltd., in 
England under the Agriculture Credit Act of 1928, consti- 
tutes a distinct landmark in rural credit organization of 
England. This Corporation makes advances and loans 
on agricultural mortgages, with the help of capital supplied 
to it by the joint-stock banks of England, as shareholders 
of the Corporation. It commenced operation in January 
1929 and by now has translated a large volume of 
business.” 

The organized modem banking in Assam 
as is the case with the rest of India, meets the 
needs of commerce but leaves agriculture alone. 

The main credit agencies for granting loans 
to agriculture in India are — Moneylenders, Indi- 
genous Bankers, Co-operative Credit Societies 
and Commercial Banks to a small extent. 

In Assam, banking business is carried on by 
shroffs and moneylenders. The moneylender 
finances the agriculturist, the petty artisan and 
the small trader who have no access to organized 
modern Banking. The agriculturalist borrower 
is unable to offer security in the shape of 
Government paper or stocks and shares of 
well-known concerns. He has therefore, no 
other alternative but to look to the Indigenous 


Banks and moneylenders or Mahajans who are 
now-a-days indispensible for the supply of 
agricultural loan. Most of the Co-operative 
Credit Societies in Assam are not in a good 
position and cannot therefore advance loans. 

The security offered by the agriculturalist, 
against loans is so inadequate that it would not 
be acceptable to Banks carrying on business 
on modem lines but the moneylenders accept it 
and this is why the latter charge an apparently 
exorbitant rate of interest. The high interest 
which a moneylender charges is largely an 
insurance against the risks he undertakes. His 
risks are indeed great and many. He has to 
deal with the ignorant cultivator who is irregular 
in repaying debt. It is not wise to condemn the 
system of moneylending unless we can find out 
successively a better system of credit to meet 
the rural needs. 

There are some objectionable practices 
connected with moneylending. These are taking 
of thumb impression on a blank paper in order 
to insert any arbitrary amount at a later date, 
unauthorized manipulation of aocoimts etc. 
Such practices are possible by reason of the 
illiteracy of the cultivators and from a sense of 
irresponsibility in their dealings with money- 
lenders. This sense of irresponsibility arises 
through a state of extreme poverty and despe- 
ration to which they are reduced and through 
knowing in many instances that there is no 
hope of any recovery from debts inherited from 
their forefathers as well as fresh debts incurred 
by themselves. This state of affairs prompts 
them to borrow more and more perhaps with 
the idea that whether they borrow or not they 
are going to remain debtors. The ^eater the 
poverty, the greater the irresponsibility coupled 
with a greater desire for further borrowing. 

There is a law called the Assam Money- 
lenders’ Act shortly to come into operation 
meant to protect the interests of agriculturalists 
and provide some protection to them against 
the moneylenders but the operation of this Act 
is not so effective as to render help to the 
borrower. 

The great defect of Banking in Assam, 
nay in Indian Banking, is that it makes abso- 
lutely no provision for financing the great 
industry of the country — agriculture. Two 
hundred and fifty millions of the people of 
India are directly dependent upon agriculture 
and yet this gigantic industry has hitherto been 
left at the tender mercy of small moneylending 
. capitalists. 
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ENGLISH 

ANTI-SEMITISM : By Valentin, Hugo. .Veir York* 
The Vildng Pre&s. 1936. Pp. 324. Price $3. 

TTorld attention has been attracted to the problem of 
Anti-Semitism, due to persecution of the Jews in Nazi 
Germany, in Poland, Roumania and other lands. Time 
has come for all civilized persons to consider the larger 
issues of this most deplorable question of race-hatred, 
religious intolerance and political persecution of minorities. 
Many e:ccellcnt works have been wTitten on the subject 
of the Jewish Question; however the study of Hugo 
Valentin, a Swe^sh scholar, is most illuminating and 
constructive. He analyses every argument advanced by 
the proponents of anti-semitism and comes to the conclu- 
sion that the whole movement is based on ignorance, 
aaperstition, racial and religions antagonism as well as 
economic compedtion, 

^ 'When a nation feels the pinch economically, it 
seizes upon those things which are supposed to divide 
fellow-citizens, race, religion, nationality, in order thereby 
to reduce the number of competitors. This is undoubtedly 
a correct observation*’ (p. 300). 

However the author thinks that with the advent of 
better times, the curse of anti-semitism would not 
automatically disappear. Assimilation of the Jews by 
inter-marriage or giving up their religion will not solve 
the problem. The solution lios in the moral elevation 
of men through education which will cultivate the ancient 
ideal of “love iby neighbor.” 

The Christians are the worst offenders in their 
ursuit of persecuting helpless coitimuRities like the 
ews; and it is incumbent upon Christian leaders to 
carry on a crusade against the moral degeneration of the 
people who foster “anti-semitism.” The solution of the 
problem lies in the practice of the teachings of all great 
religions. “In God’s eyes” runs a saying of the Talmud, 
“the man stands high who makes peace between men; 
between husband and wife, between fathers and children, 
between masters and servants, between neighbour and 
neighbour. But he stands highest who establishes peace 
among the nations.” 

A nation that pursues the policy of anti semitism or 
persecution of a helpless minority commiinity is bound to 
degenerate; and at least for the sake of national regenera- 
tion, and progress of humanity, all far-sighted men and 
women of all religions and nationalities should fight the 
curse of anti-semi lism. Mr. Valentin’s w’ork will be of 


immense value to those interested in fighting anti-semitism 
intelligeolly and not merely on the basis of emotionalism. 

Tar AK NATH Das 

THE FOLLOTTTNG OF CHRIST, THE SPIRITUAL 
DIARY OF GERARD GROOTE (1340-1384), Founder of 
the Brethren and Sisters of the Common Life. Trandated 
into English from ori^nal }iethcrl<mdisk texts as edited by 
James van Ginntken^ 5-/., of the Catholic University of 
Symegen by Joseph Malaise, S.J. America Press, 461, 
Eighth Avenue, Xew York, t'. 5. A. Price Two and a half 
dollars. 

The bocK generally known by the English name Of 
the Imitation of Christ has been generally attributed to 
Thomas a Kempis. According to the publishers of The 
Following of Christ the original author of the work was 
Gerard Groote. He wrote the booK in Dutch. TTiomas a 
Kempis translated it into Latin, from which it has been 
tran^ated into English and many other languages. 

The book hitMrto attributed to Thomas a Kempis has 

widely used by Christians — particularly of the Roman 
Catholic church and many non-Christians as one of the 
band-books to help them in their spiritual endeavours. 
Those who are Christians and take a monastic view of life 
and are for renouncing the world will find themselves 
more in tune with The Following of Christ than othfeis 
who wish to lead a godly and virtuous life as hous'^hoIdeI5 
and men and women of the world. But all alike will 
find in Its pages spiritual and moral sustenance. 

A HANDBOOK OF INDIAN LEGISLATURES : A 
companion for MX.A.% M.L.CJs, c^cials. Local Bodies, 
Indian States, etc. By R, R. Sakcena, Mjf., XL.fl., 
D.LSc. Se 2 ond Edition. R$. 6. Tfim-paper edition. 
Rs. 4. The Universal Literature Company, Nazirabad, 
Lucknotc. 

Members of the new legislatures, publicists in general 
and all who take interest in current pallrics will find this 
book very usefuL It cun^sts of 21 chapters and ten 
appendixes and an index. The author treats of th^ growth 
of the Indian constitution, the reformed (Montagu- 
Chelmsford) constitution, the nHt'’consiitulioii, the Federal 
Legislature, the Provincial Leri si attires, election to the 
Legislatures, privileges of the Indian Legislatures, general 
procedure in the legislature, forms and rules of debate, 

legi^ature at work, legisdative procedure, financial 
pocedure, statutory drafting, the Indian statute Book, the 
auministratlve system, Indian finance from the days of the 
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E. L Company, the principal heads of revenue and expendi- 
ture in India, development of Local Self-government in 
India, the Indian States, and British Burma. 

The Appendixes give Tables of seats in the Federal 
Legislature and the Provincial Legisla lures, Legislative 
lists, list of corrupt practices at elections, distiualifications 
for memberships of the provincial legislatures, Instruments 
01 Instructions to ihe Governor-General of India and to 
the Provincial Governors, and list of Orders in Council 
and Regulations under the Government of India Act, 1935, 
published up to the 20th April, 1937. 

The author has worked hard to give the public a 
really helpful book, and the publication of a second edition 
within a few months shows that his labours have been 
appreciated. 

COLLECTED POEMS AND PLAYS OF RABINDRA- 
NATH TAGORE. Macmillan and Co. Umited. London. 
To be had at the Visvabharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Calcutta. Printed neatly on tinted paper. Cloth, 
gilt-lettered. Price Rs. 8-9-d. 

This collected edition contains the following poems 
and plays t — 

Gi'.anjali, The Crescent Moon, The Gardener* Chitra, 
Fruit- Gathering, The Post Office, Lover’s Gift, Crossing, 
Stray Birds, The Cycle of Spring, The Fugitive and Other 
Poems, Sanyasi or the Ascetic, Malini, Sacrifice, The 
King and the Queen, Kama and Kunti. 

Red Oleanders and The King of the Dark Chamber 
are not included in this edition. 

Lovers of Rabindranath Tagore’s poems and plays 
will be glad to possess this elegant collected edition. 

THE “ WORLD-MAKERS AND WORLD-SHAKERS ’’ 
SERIES. Published by the Hogarth Press, Tavistock 
Square, London, W. C. Ish. 6d. net per volume. 

We have received four volumes of 30 pages each of 
this neatly printed and popularly written series of books, 
namely, Socrates; Joan of Arc; Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Cavour; and Darwin. Though obviously meant for young 
readers, they will he read by their elders, too, with 
interest and profit. 

The volume on Socrates contains a reproduction of 
a photograph of hU statuette in the British Museum. 
The authors describe vividly the background to Socrates, 
what he thought and taught, how he lived, how and why 
he was tried, how he was condemned to death, took the 
cup of poison with an unfaltering hand and died. 

The volume on Joan of Arc is by Miss V. Sackville- 
West, author of a full-len^h biographv of St. Joan of 
Arc. But it is not an abridgement of the bigger volume. 
It has been written afresh for the present series. While 
not sacrificing historical accuracy, and not omitting any- 
thing rital, I^S5 Sackville-West has presented the facts 
of history as vividly as possible for the interest of juvenile 
readers, ^ke has also endeavoured to present mcdiasval 
characters, especially that of St. Joan herself, in a 
manner both sympathetic and intelligible to the young 
modern mind, avoiding controversial religions questions. 

In spite of all that big volumes and small booklets 
may tell us about St. Joan of Arc, the saint and the 
soldier, who stands as the immortal example of what the 
purest and most unquestioning faith may achieve, it will 
ever remain a mystery how this unlettered peasant girl, 
still in her teens, with no^^Stiowledge of war, no experience 
whatsoever outside the daily round of her village life, 
succeeded in persuading princes to listen to her and 
hardened captains to trust themselves and their armies lo 
her leadership. How she was the saviour of France and 
England alike becomes clear on a perusal of the hook. 

With the booklet on Mazzini, Garibaldi and Cavoui 


we come to the period of modern history. A hundred 
years ago tnere was no kingdom of Italy. Since the fall 
of the Roman Empire Italy had been divided into many 
different stales, and had never been united under one 
rnler. About the year 1«30 Italy was divided into nine 
separate slates : 

1. The Papal states, ruled by tne Pope; 

2. isaples, including Sicily, ruled by a Spanish 
Bourbon; 

3. Tuscany, ruled by an Austrian prince; 

4. Lucca, ruled by a Spanish Bourbon; 

5. Modena, ruled by an Austrian Prince; 

6. Parma, ruled by an Austrian Prince; 

7. Lombardy and Venetia, part of the Austrian 
Empire ; 

8. Piedmont, including, Genoa, Savoy and Sardinia, 
ruleo by King Charles Albert, an Italian; 

9. The tiny independent republic of San Marino. 
(San Marino still retains its independence.) 

Of all these rulers only the King of Piedmont was 
an Italian. 

Miss Marjorie Strachey’s little book tells the story of 
the unificaticn of Italy and the making of the kingdom of 
Italy. It telU the story of the expulsion of the foreign 
rulers and the welding of the eight separate states into 
one under Victor Emmanuel. This great achievement was 
the result of the united efforts of Mazzini, Garibaldi and 
Qavour. George Meredith, the English poet, in speaking 
of Italy, has well described the part played by each in the 
lines : 

“ Cavour, Mazzini, GariDaldi : Three : 

•‘Her Brain, her Soul, her Sword . . . 

The small volume on Darwin, by* L. B. Pekin, shows 
him not only as a foremost scientist and a shaker of the 
world’s thougtit but also interesting and lovable as a man. 
His unexciting life story is told in simple language and 
in an at ir active style. He himself and his books are des- 
cribed as they were, closely interrelated, and the account 
of his idea, given in the book, will be intelligible to the 
young people for whom it is primarily intended and will 
also present a great man interestingly to the general reader. 
A characteristic portrait of Darwin forms the frontispiece. 

HINDU CIVILIZATION : By Radhakumxid 
Mookerjw M.A., P.RB., PhJ)., Professor and Head of the 
Department of Indian History, The University, Lucknow. 
Pp. xvi^iSl royal 8vo. Eleven plates and three maps, 
cloth, giltdettered. ISs. net. Longmans, Green and 
Co., London, New York, Toronto, 

This volume on Hindu civilization, packed full of 
valuable information, covers milleniums of the history of 
India, from the earliest pre-Vedic times to the establish- 
ment of the Maurya Empire. It nrings together the results 
of specialized study of the different aspects of a vast subject 
as parts of an organic whole. How vast the subject Is 
and how wide must be the range of the studies of one 
seeking to deal with it adequately will be evident from 
the very coDDOtation and denotation of civilization. It 
includes the religion, philosophy, ethics, science, arts, 
literature, culture, polity, politics, military activities, 
industries and commerce, shipping, etc., of a people. The 
author acknowle^es in the preface his obligations, 
general and specific, to the Cambridge History of India. 
Indications of bis other sources of information, besides 
the original Sanskrit and other ancient Indian texts, are 
given in the foo moles and the index. Dr. Mookerji 
appears to be right in claiming that his own Indian point 
of view uas received its due scope in the work and con- 
stitutes its chief justification. He has stressed the value 
and use of some neglected texts, some new points of interest 
in known and fano^ax documents and some new relations 
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of old fscts. Perhaps no other single volume gives a more 
comprehensive new of ancient Hindu civilization up to the 
establishment of the Maury a empire than this book. 

CREATIVE INDIA from Mchenjo Daro to the aire 
of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda : By Benoy Kumar Sarhir. 
Motilal Benarsi Dazs^ Lahore. Rs. 15. Pp. demy 

8vo. Clotk^ gilUettered. 

Professor Bsnoy Kumar Sarkar has written many 
books in Bengali and English and is the author of some 
papers in German, French and Italian, He has rrav lied 
extensively in Asia, Europe and America. Creative India, 
perhaps his late^ work, bears evidence of his wide out- 
look and characteristic viewpoint, which readers and critics 
cannot ignore even where they do not agreci with him. 

He says in the preface that his work deals with some 
of the creations of the Indian p::oplc5 in jpersonLiities, 
ideas, institutions and movemen t from the >(ohenjo Daro 
times to the age of Ramakrishna-Vivekananda as specimens 
of human energizing. In it are exhibited the growth and 
development of th 2 diverse regions and races in India in 
the light of comparative niilture-his.on' ^nd sociology* 
understood in the widest sense. His attempt is mainly 
selective or suggestive in regard to topics and tendencies 
aa well as epochs and areos of the transformation of Na ure 
by Man in this country. He has tried to ^libil in relief 
some of those phases and trends in the evolution of 
Indian manhood and civilization which are generally over- 
looked or rainimized by antiquarian researchers, text-book 
writcra on Indian history, archceology*, philosophy or 
literature, and by authors of general treatises relating to 
the “spirit” of India or the East. 

The author is conscious of the very wide range of his 
survey in both time and space, and therefore admits the 
possibility of ignoring or doing iniustice not only to the 
nooks and comers as well as pools and rivulets of life 
but even the broadways and avenues as well as seas and 
channels. 

Nevertheless, he has succeeded in writing a hearten- 
ing book, one which will tend to make his readers as 
optimistic as he. There is room for criticism in the book. 
Rut elaborate criticism cannot be attempted in a brief 
notic''. 

The work is divided into five chaotf*rs (each sub- 
divided into many sections) treating of India as a creator 
of valres. Indian creations in institutions, creations of 
Hindu philosnnhy in political science, the literature, art 
and social philosophy of the Indian people, and the crea- 
tions of Modern India. 

INTERRACIAL Jl^STICE : A studv of the CathoUc 
Doctrine of Race Relation.^! By John LaForxe. SJ., 
Associate Editor. ** America.*^ America Press. 461 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. Crown Sro. Pp. xii+226. Cloth, 
giltdettercd. Price tivo dollars. 

Fr'^m his fifteen years of missionary experience, lif<^ 
long studirs and contac: with every type of person and 
condition that could sh“d light on the race problem, the 
author has written a valuable book on ih?* besrinc of thc: 
race concept upon social action. He has suggested helpful 
m ans and methods rf work also. Thnugh the par inilur 
robiem he has sought to tackle is that of the Uni‘»d 
tatea Negro and though his point of view* is that of a 
devout Roman Catholic, that do-s not d»ftract from the 
value and adaptibili^v of his sugeestions. 

We commend the work to the attention of ^11 social 
and reliri-^us workers in India — parl*cularlv those of the 
Brahmo Sairai. Ary a Samaf, Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Harijan-Sevak Sangb. 

D. 


CONCEPTION OF MATTER ACCORDING TO 
NAYAVA-VAISESIK.\ : By Dr. Umeska Miskra, M.A., 
Kavyclirtha, D.Litt., with a Foreword by \fM Dr. Cffnga- 
noth Jha and an Introduction by MM Pandita Gopinath 
Kuviraf. Bra] Bhusan Das & Co., 40/ S, Thaiheri Bazar, 
DtKores Citv, India. Pp. sxxiii+428. P'^ice Rs. 6. 

As an cuthar of several treatises Dr. Lmesha Mishra 
of due Inivrcsity of Allahabad needs no introduction, 
lie is triiued in both the systems of Sanskrit learning, 
ind'gennus ami European, none of which can be Ignored 
for a proper appreciation of the subjects dealt with in 
Sanskrit. Dr. Nnshra is, therefore, a person from whom 
one may reasonably expect the valuable book which be 
lui> this time presented to his readers. 

Sp:aking broadly, there arc two schools of thought, 
the one upholding realism, and the other idealism. The 
systems cf Nyava and Vaisesika follow the former, boili 
of them, unlike the others such as Vedanta and Sankh/a, 
having paid their attention more to matter than to spirit, 
for (he perfect knowl.uge that laads one to liberation, 

In the Ayaya-VaiscsiKa system matter is said to he 
of nin:; kinds. They are the five elements (earth, water, 
heat, air and akasa), time \kala), direction or the 
cardinal points (dis) and spirit (afman). Accordingly 
the book does not deal only wiih matter in its English 
sen-e, i.e., the substances of which a physical thing is 
but al«o wi.h spirit as well as the other things 
mentioned above. 

In wTiling the book Dr. Mishra has, so to speak, 
churned the ocean of a very* large number of works on 
the subject of bath the schools of Nyaya and Vaisesika, — 
works both very* ancient and very modern, and in print 
as well as in manuscript. He has utilized also a great 
many hooks on other systems of Indian Philosophy. 

With these materials at his disposal he has given a 
clear exposition of his subject and excelled thereby all 
his pnilecessors. One of the special features of his book 
that will attract his readers is that his style is simple 
and lucid. 

Tlie book has removed a great want in the held of 
the study of the Nyava- Vais^sika system. There is not 
an iota of doubt thst it will be highly appreciated by 
scholars. Universities where there axe arrangements for 
teaching Indian Philosophy will do well to prescribe it 
as a text book. 

It is a defect of the book that Sanskrit technical 
terms such as svarupa^sambandha. visesann-sambandka, 
pratiyoeitva. anuyogiUa, etc., including such others as 
dhrrma and adharma in the Jain system of Philosophy, 
with winch the hook abounds, hav'e not been translated or 
explained in many cases. Readers not acquainted with 
them will naturally feel much difficulty in understanding 
their meaning. The explanations could have been given 
even in an appendix. 

It is quite reasonahle that the author has given the 
difl:'rfinl views on the same points which he has been able 
to gather from his authorities. Here one wishes that he 
had done so showing their gradual and logical develop- 
ments. This may, however, be a subject of a future 
volume. 

The names of the books in the Bibliography (Sources 
and Authorities) could have been arranged alphabetically, 
and if the list could be prepared chronologically or giving 
date^ against them, so far as could be ascertained, it 
wm:ld have been of much greater value. 

VlDHUSHEKH AR.A BhATTACH \RY.A 

ESSAY AS AND OTHER PROSE FRAGMENTS: 
Bv Subrahmanya Dharati. Bkarati Prachur Alayam, 
Triplirane., Madras. 

The la e Mr. Eharaii has bequeathed to a sorrowing 
and admiring public a lot of essays and poems which 
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excel in love for the Divine. Socially they are also 
interesting. He says in his essay on Caste ” : — " The 
ignorant masses have been made to believe that the caste 
cnaos is a special gift to our country, and whoever 
transgresses it has to go to helL The Brahmane have long 
ceased to make Shastras, they are cake*$ellers, railway 
clerks and police constables. The form remains with a 
shadow of life and a million bad wounds on iL” In an 
essay on “Woman’s Freedom “ the author says, “The 
Brahmans ai'e waxing indignant that the lower classes 
are losing their virtues of submission; heaven-bom 
administrators wonder why the 'natives’ are not as sub* 
missive as cows; the policeman wants the whole village 
to be obedient to bim; the priest wants submission, i 
wonder which class does not worry itself about the 

f lowing disobedience of ‘inferiors*.* The au^oi is no 
onger in the land of the living; but we might ask the 
present generation of hU readers. “^Tiy did the masses 
both educated and uneducated allow themselves to 
‘believe’ and be misled?” Even without compulsory mass 
primary education every villager ought to be intelligent 
enough to know that surely he cannot go to hell when 
another wants him to. *We have to tap various sources 
to puzzle out an answer to the question why even now 
we cannot fully wish ourselves away from pagan weakness. 

*‘AGNI**: Poems end Translations by the same 
author. 

The author puts a question in the poem ‘‘ Thoughts,* — 
is the object of Non-life?* Different readers 
would answer in difierent ways, — &eedoia from living 
woe, to be the eternal thing forgetting what it was to 
die, and so on. The author writes in despair next “God 
alone is! * The poem on ‘Peace* is a gem, and the one 
on ‘ Truth ’ is product of a master mind. The lines “ Love 
Inine Enemy” states “^nall we who strive for life and 
powih Lend thought to sad decay”* This is noble indeed, 
But not the line “Strike not the tiger threatening thee,” 
because that would cause ‘sad decay* of human creation 
which has the ri^t to ‘life and growth’ as much as 
Master Stripes. We cannot love an enemy neglecting 
self-preservation which is an instinct. The real admirer 
of poesy however does not argue in this manner, though 
we indulge in it tor pure love for the matter of fact. 
This poet indeed shines, and poetry rises to a aublime 
height when he defends the great brute “The Mother of 
AU has donned that garb, Salute her there, there too.* 
We have hardly read a poet eo entrancingly engrossed in 
the Divine. 

Came 

THE KHARIAS \ By Sarat Chandra Roy M. A.^ md 
Ramesh Chandra Roy^ M.Sc. ** Man in India** Office, 
Ranchi, 1937. Two Volumes. Pp. 530 & Ivi. Map and 
plates. 

In this monograph, Messrs. S. C. Roy and R. C. Roy 
have given us a detailed description of the Kh arias who 
inhabit portions of Orissa, Chota f^agpar and the Central 
Provinces. Tlie book consists of the following chapters : 
Habitat and Population; Origin and Migrations; Previous 
accounts of the Kharias; Physical Anthropology of the 
Kharias; Material Culture; Social Organization; Tribal 
Government; Birth, Childhood and Puberty Rites; Marriage, 
Pregnancy and Divorce; Death and its Attendant 
Ceremonies; Religious Beliefs ; Deities and Spirits; 
Religious Feasts and Festivals; Magic and Witchcraft; 
FoBuore and Myths, Amusements and Games; Kharia 
Art, Dances and Songs; Conclusion : Cenerd View of 
Khana Life and Manners. There are four appendices 
dealing with Physical Measurements; Average of Measure- 
ments; Local Distribution of Clans; Source of Hill-Kharia 
origin myth. 


For convenience, and for geographical reasons, the 
authors have divided the whole tribe into three sections— 
HJl, Dudh and Dhelki— and they have throughout the 
book noted points of similarity and dissimilarity between 
the three. The Hill Kiarias, according to them have a 
culture of poor content in comparison with the other two, 
which are more elaborate in all respects. Thus the 
former are supposed to represent a phase of culture 
though wUch the Dudh and the Dhelki s probably pas^d 
at some previous period of their history. This conclusion 
does not however appear to be beyo'nd question; for the 
details of Hill Kharia cultnre tend to show that they have 
been seeped through and through with the culture of 
neighbouring Hindu castes, while their own has moreover 
been subjected to considerable modification through decay 
before it took its present shape. Under these circum- 
stances it would perhaps not be proper to consider it as 
a stagnant surviv^ from previous rimes. 

But that is a matter in which we may reasonably 
have room for diSerence of opinion. What we admire 
most, however, is the painstaking care with which the 
authors have described the details of Kharia life and 
also the deep insight with which they have drawn the 
inner forces which inspire the life of a Kharia tribesman. 
Their description of IGiaria religion and ceremonialism 
and of the tribe's literary and musical activities often 
borders on the artistic. This has been possible only 
through long associarion and the deep human sympathy 
which the authors display in every portion of their 
undertaking. 

There is one more feature which distinguishes the 
present monograph from the previous works of Mr. S. C. 
Roy on the Mundas. Oraons, Birhors and Bhuiyas. In 
the present monograph the authors have tried to make the 
fundamental concepts of Anthropology clear with the 
help of concrete examples. Thus the concepts of mana, 
taboo, totemim and various forms of social organisation 
have all been explained with illustrations drawn directly 
from life. Obviously this has been done with a view to 
helping college students to master the principles of the 
science of Anthropology, for they are often expected to 
learn by rote abstract ideas divorced from any concrete 
association. This new feature ought to make the book 
popular with students as well as such laymen as warn to 
form a correct acquaintance with the subject. The 
chapter on Physical Anthropology also deserves special 
mention. 

Nirmal Kumah Bose 

INDIAN WOMEN AND ART IN LIFE: By 
Kanaiycdal H, Vakil, B,A,, LL.B, Bombay/, D.B.Tarapcre'- 
waia Sons & Co,, ^*Kitab Mahal** Hornby Road; 1933, 
Pages VIII+24. Price Rs. 2. 

The author, a weE-known writer on art in Western 
India, rightly tilts against the exploiting of popular 
credulity and the vtolgarisarion of public taste by feeding 
and fostering them on sentiment and superlarives and 
“ anxmic ideals ’* which some apologistists of Indian Art 
have been doing. “ The term ‘ ideals * of Indian art has 
been the stock-in-trade of the ‘ revivalisu.* No other single 
term or phrase has wrought such widespread mischief, 
closed all avenues of fruitful research of the country’s 
heritage in art, and blocked effectively the path of the 
creative artist as that term. Used at ^st justifi^ly and 
with precept ibie discrimination against the onslaught of 
uniformed Western criticism, it is now used invariably 
as convenient and facile defensive tactics for every kind 
of apology, mistaken as appreciation or exposition, of 
art in India, past and present.” AH lovers of art as art, 
and not as Indian Art or extra-Indian art, who have 
been watching^ the course of art appreciation and artistic 
revival in India and have been noticing unavoidable and 
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irrevocable^ modemisation of Indian tliought and life 
Accompanied though it is by the C 17 of ‘Indian spiritual- 
ism for ever, down with "Western materialism’ as a 
comiorting slogan solacing the national pride), will 
certainly_ agree with Mr. Vakil. Mr. Vakil is particularly 
anpy with those witers on art who find their stock-in- 
trade in artistic shibboleths from the past and who are 
blind to the necessity of art having a connexion with 
life if It IS to be a Imng thing. Half-informed and un- 
mtelJipnt revivalism often has poison in its touch when 
at seeks to improve upon the living forms of an that 
still survive as a part of life. 

ir , brochure is a little cryptic, but Mr. 

Vakd gives the explanaUon, “ Art now claims its freedom 
and independent status. And it looks to the women of 
India, educated in art, to re-establish beauty in the daily 
environment of life, civic as well as economic, social as 
well as domestic.” He believes it to be ‘one of the 
definite responsibilities and missions of the enlightened 
women of India’ to make art ‘respond to the collective 
needs and aspirations of the people’ and ‘respond help- 
fully to the iutcniational events that lead modern humanitv 
towards international re-union.’ 'Vve can only echo Mr 
Vakil’s sentiments, “ The Ladies ! Bless them ! ” 

We agree with Mr, Vakil when he is proiesdng 
against the over-doing of the ‘Indian Ideals’ budness in 
the study or cultivation of art in India. But we confess 
we cannot always share his particular enthusiasms, 
cannot dways accept his recommendations in fuU for 'what 
he considers to be the very best in Indian art, Neverthe* 
less, it is an interesting little work, and should provoke 
those whom it is meant to provoke. 

S. K, C. 

THE STORY OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION: By 
C. E, M. Joad, Macmillan & Co, 1936. Re 

Within the scope of about a hundred and fifty pages 
Mr. load has brought out a neat sketch of cultural Lidia, 
This is no small achievement, even for the distinguished 
writer, because Indian civilization in Ju variety and 
complexity hardly allows itself to be confined within 
such limits for general consumption. Mastery over detail 
and command over the broad ways of development, 
facility of expression and clear exposition, have co^ined 
to make the brochure a real inteUectual treat. 

The writer has begun by giving a historical 
conspectue, from early to modem times. India’s guest 
for truth and beauty has then been describ^ and next 
wc are told how India sought to express lieiself in art 
and literature, in practical state-craft, in her Imperial 
hosts and village communes. Last of all, Mr. load has 
tried to tell us how India’s philosophy, religion, literature, 
social organization, in short everything, has been changed 
under western influence. The reader feels that the 
subject is treated with sympathy. One may quote, for 
example, the following passage : “The British have been 
disposed to put too little trust in the people of India. 
Treating them as navrilling subjects in the present, the>’ 
have been only too ready to regard them in {be light of 
potential enemies in the future, fearing lest, should an 
emergency arise, they will hasten to seek the support of 
any Ayialic power who might assist them to throw off 
the British yoke. So long as the policy of Great Britain 
in relation to India remains one of coercion tempered 
by niggling concessions, such apprehensions may well be 
justified.” Though one might wish for more detail, what 
is here is sufficiently interesting and the plan chosen is 
attractive. 

Mr. Joad’s grasp of the subject (his note on the 
•caste system given on pages 36 to ^ may well serve as a 
.sample) is generally so sound that it would be ungracious 


to pick out minor blemishes. Nevertheless, all thiogs 
considered, it is better to point out some of them. 
(i)Ta place Rig Veda betwet^n 1200 and 1000 B.C< at 
this time of the day is to be unfair to hi story » 
Ui) Foucher’s researches ought to settle all controversy 
about Greco-Roman influence upon Indian art. 
(iii) Bengal school of art lias subsiantiaHy departed from 
the lines laid down by Abanindranath two decades ago, 
which fact might have been noted in a publication of 1936. 
(if) The Buddhist literature written in Sanskrit, some- 
times ver>' corrupt, has been practically neglected, though 
deserving a careful notice, (v) It is difficult to under- 
stand why poets like Bharavi and Bbatti are described 
as dramatic poets or dramatists, ivi) Is there any justi- 
fication for describing Chaitanya as a “ poet of very 
considerable accomplishment?^ (vn) Tulsi Das did not 
r^der the Ramayana into Hindustani but Hindi; a 
distinction is usually observed between the two. 
(fiYi) Fairi’s record of contemporary times ought to have 
becD mentioned, (ix) The name of the distinguished 
Calcutta poet was Henry (not Henrik Derozio, and his 
poem was named the Fakeer (not ‘Fakir’) of Jungheera. 

In spite of these minor blemishes we wish the book 
a wide circulation, which it desenes. 

P. R. Sen 

POVERTY AND POPULATION IN INDIA : By 
D. C. Karte, M^A. Published by Oxford University Press. 
Page 127. Price Rs. 3. 

There is a growing tendency among a certain section 
of the educated public, particularly among the foreigner:^ 
that the problem of India’s appalling poverty and ill- 
health is the problem of her over-population. Improvement 
of medical facilities, even in the face of her higtiest death 
rate among the civilized countries of the world, is therefore 
regarded as an accentuation of this evil of over-population 1 
The author has however tried to prove with the help of 
relevant statistics that there is nothing abnormal in the 
rate of population increase in India. “During the last 
three decades whereas the population of England has 
increased by 23 per cent that of India as a whole has 
increased by only 20 per cent and that of British India 
by as little as 17 per cent.” What is wrong therefore is not 
that population is increasing faster than wealth or that it 
is incrcaring so fast that with a smaller growth a sub- 
stantial improv’cment in ihc Economic situation is probable; 
but her social, cultural and economic backwardness is the 
root cause of all her alls. Maladjustment between 
population and wealth Is a «^ymprotn and a result, not a 
primaiy cause of economic and social backwardness. 
Mechanical restriction of numbers unaccompanied by a 
thorough reform in ideas and institutions will not solve 
the problem of India’s “ absolute poverty.” 

The book thus discusses one of the most vital issues 
arising from the inter-relatioas of poverty and population 
in India in a sliott but convincing manner and we agree 
generally w*ith his views quoted above. Some useful 
figures bearing on the subject have enhanced the value of 
the work. We only wUh that the author did not sermonise 
about the “ supremacy of reason ” “ at the bottom of the 
creation of modem civilisation ” which sounds more like 
roctaphyrics than economics. 

A. G. Sen 

HANDBOOK OF TANNING : By Mr. B. M. Das. 
Published by the Department of Industries, Bengal. 
Pp. 239. Price Rs. 2/8/- 

The book describes the various processes oE chrome 
and vegetable tanning and deals with the practical diffi- 
culties and problems of leather manufacture. Mr. Das 
has devoted long years to and has materially advanced 
the cause of tanning in India. This industry is capable 
of vast expansion. In fact, India need not export hide 
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at all. All the hides may be conyerted into leather and 
then exported to the enrichment of India. 

*What is needed is the creation of a batch of trained 
men and experts Vfiio may take charge of tanneries. 
Mi» Das as the Superintendent of the Bengal Tanning 
Institute applies bis time and energy to this direction. 
In this institution, besides giving training lessons in 
tanning, research work es carried out for the improvement 
oi various processes, analysis of raw materials is made and 
ways and means for the exploration of the vast field of 
tanning materials, so abundant in India, are tried to 
he found out. 

Ine second edition of the Handbook has long been due, 
the first edition having been exhausted. In this edition 
materials have been brought up*to-date. The book deals 
with chrome tanning as a major industry and with bark 
tanning as a cottage as well as a factory industry. I 
have the conviction that the scope of Cottage Tanning 
may be enlarged and extended to include chromes. It 
Is with this latter object that I have entered the trade. 
Mr. Das ana myself were at one time colleagues in the 
chemical manufacturing line. Mr. Daa chose leather later 
on. Still later, almost at the end of my carrer I have 
entered the leather industries line. Mr. Das has something 
to teach. This book will be read with profit not only by 
those who are interested in this great industry, but also 
by the larger public who have the welfare of Indian 
industries at heart. 

Satjsii Chandra Das*Gupta 

NATIONAL TAXATION OF STATE INSTRU- 
MENTALITIES : By Alden L. Powell. PublUked by 
the University of Illinois^ 1936. Pages 166. Price 
Two dollars. 

This book is one of the volumes comprising the 
Illinois Studies in Social Sciences. The author has 
attempted to analyse the American constitutional practice 
that ** governmental instrumentalities of states and their 
olitical sub-divisions are generally immune from taxation 
y the national government.’* The rule has arisen mainly 
out of judgments given oy the Supreme Court in cases 
where tne authority of the Federal Centre to tax the 
income-yielding property of the state-governments was 
challenged. Chief Justice MarsbaH’s argument that ** the 
power to lax involves the power to destroy has a 
definite hold upon American courts for a long time. 
Thus, public documents issued by stale officers have been 
held to be immune from the operation of Federal stamp 
duties, and even the compensation received by the 
employees of the state-governments has generally been 
exempt from national taxation. 

Mr. Powell has studied a Urge number of court 
decisions and has arrived st the conclusion that state 
immunity from federal taxation is slowly dwindling 
away. The prevalent doctrine of immunity is largely 
based on the philosophy of duality which gave rise to 
federalism in government. This duality is gradually did 
appearing even from the staunchest of federations, and 
it is unnecessary, according to Mr. Powell, to retain a 
worn-out dogma in the sphere of taxation alone. It will 
be much better, he concludes, to adopt ^‘a.> rigidly 
pragmatic test oi actual burden and permit the collection 
oi all taxes the imposition of which cannot be shown to 
be a real burden upon the government of state or nation.** 

The study carries the Indian reader to an unfamiliar 
ground. But difficuldes of confiicting jurisdiction are 
normal in any federal constitution, and India will 
certainly have to face many of the problems that America 
has faced and solved. The importance of Mr. Powell’s 
hook to Indian readers is likely to increase in the 
coming years. 

Bhabatosk Datta 


PRACTICE OF KARMA-YOGA (WITH A 
DICTIONARY OF YOGIC & VEDANTIC TERMS) : By 
Sri Si^amt Sivanania Saraswad^ ^^Ananda Kutir** Rikhikesh 
(Hirrudayas ) . Published by Em, Airi, Price Rs. 3 8. 

This book contains the teachings of His Holiness 
Sri Swami Sivananda Saraswati, the famous saint of the 
Himalayas, for the emancipation of the earnest aspirant 
of knowledge divine, from the wheel of births and deaths, 
through ihe absorption of the Jiva with the Supreme Soul. 
Of the two paths inculcated by the Vedas, the path of 
Karma-Yoga and the path of Gyana-Yoga, it is said by 
Lord Kririina in the Gita that the path of works is better 
than the path of renunciation or Gy ana, yet Lord Krislioa 
has said elsewhere that knowledge alone is the mcana 
to final liberation. 

The Swami has very clearly explained in the present 
work that the two paths are complementary and that 
the one is preperatory to the other. The book contains 
the cream and the core of the teachings of Yoga and 
Vedanta. One should never forget the idea that work is 
worship of God. All works when done with this right 
mental attitude, will elevate one’s mind. 

The book emphasises tbe fact that sin is nothing 
but mistake only and purity is every man’s birth-right 
and requests everybody to feel this. The article on the 
^’Doctrine of Reincarnation” contains convincing, cogent, 
forcible, logical and sound arguments in support of 
re-binh. 

The book gives some very illuminating and inspiring: 
i Stories chosen with care in the hope that the book wiR 
be of practical utility to the public. 

The value of the book is enhanced by the additionj 
of a Dictionary of Yogic and Vedantic terms which wilt 
be of incalculable use to those students who have no* 
knowldge of Sanskrit. 

The author appeals to his readers to practise Karma<- 
Yoga in rl^t earnest and to realize in life the grand* 
truth of tJpanishads after getting Chitta-suddHi' 
through incessant and untiring selfless service. There 
Is a hidden power in self-less service which the Karma^ 
Yogi will realize for himself in course of time. The real! 
Karma-Yogi who serves the world with humility andj 
Bhav becomes a real ruler of the world, for service is- 
Yoga itself wluch elevates and uplifts humanity to the 
level of divinity. We have nothing but admiration for 
this book. 

JiTENDRA Nath Bosk 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

PHALADEEPIKA, Chapter 1 to 28, with an English 
translation by Pandetbhusan V. Subrakmmya Sastri, B.A,, 
Assistant Secretary to the Government of Mysore (Retd.'^^ 
and Translator of Brikatjatak Jatakparijata, Srepati- 
paddkati, etc. Price Rs. 4-8. This book can be had of 
the tr<mslator. No. 50, 3rd Cross Road, P, 0., Basavangudi, 
Bangalore. 

It has contents etc,, 32 pages. Text etc., 352 pages, 
and an Index 80 pages. Text in Devanagri and the 
translation in English, 

This is a book on Astrology of rare merit. It was 
composed by Mantreshwara of 16 ih Century. It treats 
the subject ia such a masterly way that it may be called* 
a vade macun of astrology; formerly it was available In 
Grantha (Jharacter and very lately it was printed in 
Devanagri Character by Pandit Ganapati Sarkar of 
Calcutta. But both of these editions were not complete. 
The present editor has “with great difficulty” got it 
completed, for which he deserves commendations of all 
interested in this science. The book has been edited! 
with due care and attention; (he translation is very lucid^ 
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-and faithful. One can easily master the subject of the 
bock with the help of this translation. Thus the learned 
•editor Mr. Saslri has done a great sentce to the interested 
public by bringing out this edition of the book. In the 
descriptive contents, besides the general one, a complete 
analysis is also given. The indices both in Sanskrit and 
in Englih give a complete idea of the subject-matter of 
the bock as if in a nutshell. 

THE DI\HNE LIFE : By Swami Y atistcarananda^ 
Published by the President^ Sri Ramfo’ishna Math, 
Mylapur, Madras, 

In this book a large number of Sanskrit slokas culled 
from various sources has been given side by side with 
their English translation. The author has drawn mainly 
upon the Upanishads and the Bhagabat Gita as be was 
bound to do If his object which is give a clear 
conception of the theory as well as the practice of spiritual 
life ** was to be fulfilled. The slokas are well chosen 
.and their English translations too are fairly good. 

The book is prefaced with an introduction which too 
is valuable. In it the author gives an account of the 
theo^ and practice of spiritual life as understood by him. 

The printing and the get>up of the book are good. 

R.VjENDRANJitll GhOSE 
SANSKRIT 

GITASUBHASITAM OR WISE WORDS FROM 
’THE GITA : By More Nanaji Paiil. Published by 
M, N, Patil, PatankaPs, Bunglow. 382, Lady Jamshetfi 
Road, Dadar, Bombay No. 14. 

GITASARASAMGRAHA : A SELECTION OF 
HUNDRED VERSES FROM THE GEETA. Editor^ 
Stami Premesanander. Assam Bengal Library, Dacca. 

We have here two abridged and popular editions of 
the Bkaaavadgiia, the most popular non-sectarian religio* 
philosopmcal texts of the Hindus. Both of them aim at 
presenting the essence of the Gita text, with elaborate 
annotations, within as narrow a compass as possible. The 
ij3t of these editions selects as many as 142 verses, gives 
the translation of them in English and Marathi, fully 
^plains them in these languages word by word and cites 
in each case parallel passages from various works in 
English and Sanskrit. This last feature makes the book 
all the more attractive. In the second edition the verses 
of the Gita are arranged into ten ciiapters of ten verses 
each which ore thoroughly explained in Bengali in the 
same way as in the other edition. These editions will 
he highly interesting and useful to the general reader, 
more specially to those who are not well* versed in 
Sanskrit and would ill like to go into the intricacies of 
the philosophical speculations with which the work in 
question abounds. 

NARAYANASATAKA OF V I D Y A K A R A 
PUROHITA r With the ccjmentary of Puambara 
Kavichandra. Edited with introduction and Notes bv 
Srikanta Sarma. Gaekwad^s Oriental Series. No LXXL 
Oriental Institute. Baroda. 

Pandit Srikanta Sarma has published in the volume 
under review an annotated edition of a little known 
* Century Poem * of Vidyakara Piirohita who is supposed 
to have flourished in the beginning of the 16th centur>-. 
The introduction gives an account of the author and his 
family as far as it coaid be gathered from the works of 
the poet’s brother, Divakara. No informaiton is, however, 
given of Pitambara the commentator, who also appears 
from the introductory and concluding verses of hU com- 
mentary to have been a poet of some merit bom of a 


learned father. The poem sc*eks to establish the greatness 
and superiority of Xarayana by way of describing diilerent 
parts of bis body, his o^aomeois and his dress. But 
unlike many oiher century-poems, quite a large number 
of which came to be compuied from a very early period 
and very fine specimens whereof have already been 
published, the present poem does not seem to be so 
elegant and appealing. Tlie work will, however, be of 
use to those who investigate the origin and development 
of this class of literature in oanskrit. 

CulNTAllARAN CHAKRAVAnTi 
BENGALI 

BANGIYA XLAHAKOSH, OR ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS. Chief Editor, Professor Amulyacharan 
Vidyabhushan. 

This Bengali encyclopedia will be complete in 22 
volumes ot 960 pages each, or 21,120 pages in all. It is 
being published by instalments of fascicules of 40 pages 
each, xtiirteen such fascicules have been published, each 
costing tight annas. The price of each volume is Ks. 12 
and of the whole work Hs. 264. It is being published by 
the Indian Research Institute, 170, Manicktala Street, 
Calcutta. 

The paper and printing and general get-up of this 
important publication are satisfactory. The chief editor, 
the asristant editors and the other contributors are giving 
evidence of their scholarship and judgment in such a way 
as to raise the hope that, when complete, this encyclopedia 
will be a very cr^table addition to Bengali literature and 
will take rank with the other encyclopedia of the world. 
By the perusal of such an encyclopedia one who knows 
Bengali alone will be able to give himself a liberal 
education. 

The hst word treated of in the thirteenth fascicule 
is “ Anga,** the name of a part of ancient India. More 
than ten pages have been devoted to it. The article 
relating to ** Anga ** is to be concluded in the next 
fascietdu. 

C. 

MARATHI 

SIR NARAYAN GANESH CHANDAVARKAR : 
Publishers— ’The Kamatak Publishing House, Bombay 2. 
Size Demy 8vo. Pages 575. Price R$. 3. 

.Mr. D. G. Vaidya» the well-known Marathi author 
and compiler of the sermons of Ranade, Bhan darker and 
Chandavarkar, author of the lUstory of the Frarthana 
Somaj, Bombay, has brought out this authentic biography. 
Mr. Vaidya’s acquaintance of well over a quarter of a 
century with the subject of the biography eminently fitted 
him for the task, which he has performed in an eminently 
satisfactory manner. The hook consists of nearly six 
hundred pages divided into seventeen chapters, which bring 
out the various traits in the life of Sir Narayan and 
describe his work in the many fields of reform. Sir 
Narayan was bom in 1855. He was educated in the 
St, Mary’s, the Elphinstone High School and College, 
Bombay. At the early age of twenty* -one he became the 
Editor of the English Columns of the Anglo Vernacular 
new’spaper, The Indu Prakash. He was a distinguished 
contributor to other papers also, including the Times of 
India, the Bombay Gazette, etc. Sir Narayaii was only 
one of the many stalwarts of the times, men of the 
stamp of Mehti, Ranade, Telang, ’Wateba. Tyahji and 
Sayani, but in point of forceful and convinciag eloquence 
he was second only to Mehta, but as an all round 
reformer he certainly stood by himself. In 1885, he was 
sent to England on behalf of the Bombay Preridency to 
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enligliten tue iLaglisb public on the condition of India. 
He did the work entrusted to him in a. manner whicli 
not only marked him as a rising politician but evoked 
expression of gratitude from men of all schools of thought 
all over ihe Presidency. Sir Narayan then put his heart 
and soul into public work. He was elected to preside at 
the political Provincial Conference held at Karachi in 
1896. Just a year before that he was elected to the 
Local Legislative Council. By this time he bad made his 
mark as an eminent pleader. In 1900, he was chosen to 
give the country a lead in politics by being elected to 
preside at the Annual Sessions of the Indian National 
Congress held at Lahore. In 1901, be was raised to the 
Bench in the place fallen vacant by tbe death of 
Mr. Justice Ranade. For about a doren years after this 
Sir Narayan took no active part in politics, but as a 
successor to Ranade did his work as the General 
Secretary of the Indian National Social Conference. In 
order to become the Chief Minister of the Indore State 
he relinquished his office of a judge of the High Court, 
Bombay, but the state intrigues were too much for a 
straight, honest and religious man like him and soon 
he pvc up the post in disgust. On his return to 
Bombay he again devoted himself to his selfdmposed 
work in connection with religious, social, political and 
educational reform. In 1921 Sir Naravan was appointed 
to fUl the post of the President of the Bombay Legislative 
Council under the Muritford Reforms and passed away in 
harness in May 1923 at tbe of 67. Sir Narayan 
Chandavarkar belonged to a time when every reformer 
who had the country's good at heart had to be an all 
round reformer. And that was how there was not a 
field of reform which Sir Narayan did not touch. He 
was at once a political, social, religious and educational 
reformer. He had pent faith in the young men of the 
country and he look every opportunity to help them to 
grow in truth and purity. Re was a believer in equal 
opportunities for all and that was why he devoted himself 
to the cause of the Depressed Classes in a spirit of brother* 
hood and duty. He was a great religious reformer and Us 
enthusiastic services in the field of moral and social reform 
was only a natural corollary to his religious convictions. 
His respect for womanhood was sincere and tinfelgned and 
bis home-life afiectionate to a degree. HU love of Nature 
brought forth ecstasies of joy and gratitude and be 
found as the poet says, ^ Books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones and good in everything.’ If anything more 
than another he was a man of prayer and to the last a 
student in the best seme of the word. As a writer, a 
speaker, a critic and a publicist. Sir Narayan has left ius 
mark on the contemporary history of Bombay. Mr. Vaidya, 
the biographer, has laboured patiently at his task to bring 
out the best in Sir Naravan in a bright and succinct 
manner. He has utilised the lot of material available for 
the biography to advantage, in an admirable way. He has 
thus succeeded in bringing out a book which, it mav be 
said without being charged with exaggeration, is perhaps 
the first of its kind in the Marathi language. 

V. s. s. 

GUJARATI 

jrVAN VIKAS : By Dattatraya Baikrishna Kfl/eZAar, 
inted at the Mani Printing Press, Akmedabad. Cloth 
3und» Pages 800. {1936 ) . Price 2-8. 

Kaka Kalelkar though a Maharashtrian by birth and 
education has after joining Gandhiji’s movement become 
a Gujarati for all practic^ purposes. It is well Imown 
that he was the life and soul of the Gujarat Vidyapitha, 
where his experience of education at almost all the well- 


known institution in India, the Gurukula of the Ary a: 
Samajist, the Shantiniketan of Dr. Tagore, the Rishikula: 
of the Sanatanist, and other similar teachings centres, stood, 
him in good stead in directing its work and causes. This, 
substantial work of eight hundred pages contains very 
valuable thoughts on education, embodied in various, 
speeches and thoughts. His rinceri^ and his right to* 
speak as an educationist would be obvious to anyone who- 
cares to go through even a part of the work. The book, 
comprising of eight chapters containing discussion of one* 
hundred and thirty subjects relating to education in its. 
various aspect is a rich store-house of information and will 
meet the great want existing till now of such a book in the 
Gujarati Language. 

ACHAR-\NG SUTRA : By Smtbal. Published by 
the Shri Mahavir Schitya Prakashan, Mandvi. Ahmedabad^ 
(J936). Cloth bound. Pages 431, 21 110. Price Re. 1. 

This is a fresh translation of a very important sutrw 
in Jain philosophy with valuable notes and observations 
by Pandit Shri Mwbhagya Cbandraji Mahaiaj. Every- 
tiring connected with the original text and the apprecia- 
tion of the subject-matter of the work at the hands of 
European and Indian scholars is brought together in this 
useful volume., Tbe Appendix is a separate section by 
itself and points out tbe very great number of similarities 
that exist between tbe doctrines preached in the Bbagvad 
Gita and this Jain Sutra. It shows that in higher philo- 
sophy the Hindu and the Jain meet on common ground. 
We commend that section to orthodox Hindus, for 
cogitation. 

TANAKHA, PART IV : By DhumaJeetu. Printed at 
the Suryaprak^h Printing Press, Akmedabad, Cloth 
Bound. Pages 312. (J9J6). Price Rs. 2. 

Tanakha means sparks and Dhumaketu, a comet p 
D humaketu is the nom de plume of Gourishankar G.. 
Joshi, a writer who has already made his name in 
Guiarati Literature. Writing short stories is his forte 
and he has achieved an ontstan^g success in that branch 
of literature by lifting the subject-mstter of the stories 
above the level generally found in monthlies and journals. 
Love and tbe vicissitudes in the lives of love-lorn maidens 
and boys--this t$ what is generally found there. 
Dhumaketu has, however, by exercise of his powerful! 
imagination blended this sentiment of love with other* 
human sentiments, and has made his stories read like 
romance. What make them more attractive is the style* 
of narration and the homeliness of the language used. 
He has taken his characters from all strata of society,, 
high and low, dwellers in palaces and slums. This humam 
touch lends a charm to Ms work. 

K. M. J.. 

TELUGU 

MALLIKA MADHAVAM — Bp Late M. Nageswara 
Rdo. No, 12 of the Sahity(datQ Series, Chirala. Pp. 147* 

A social drama of five acts, brought out as a posthumous 
publication by tbe above series. The work, though not 
free from flaws, reveals a free flow of thought. The 
Medieval traits in the story — the dynastic blood fueds, 
the daylight combats, and the influence of the high priest, 
of course, mitigate the charm of the book. Barring these,, 
the drama aflbrds a good reading. 

B. Sunder Ram Rau 



IMPUCATIONS OF THE ETHICAL CONCEPTION OF CITIZENSHIP 

By C. L. GHEEVALA, m.a. 


The problem of citizenship or in other words 
the problem of the right relation between the 
individual and the State, has been the central 
problem of political philosophy. The problem 
has been to evolve a system, in which the anti- 
thesis between the Individual and the State 
can be reconciled, in which each of these all- 
comprehending means of civilization shall 
strengthen the other and, in which finally, each 
shall be the fulfilment of the other. Down to 
the present moment this ideal equilibrium has 
not been fully attained, and mankind always 
has been, and still is, in danger of diverging 
from the true path which leads to it, towards 
despotism on the one side or anarchy on the 
other. 

To conceive the individual apart from all 
relations to a community is a plain impossibility. 
The fundamental fact of life is not the atomic 
but the related individual. The individual apart 
from his surroundings is a mere abstraction — a 
logical ghost, a metaphysical ^ectre. It is only 
as a member of a community that we know 
the individual, and as that alone. In the life 
within that community, he has been moulded 
by all that gives him any positive quality, by 
all that stamps him with distinctive character, 
by all, in short, that constitutes his individualitv. 
Whether the individual be conscious or uncon- 
scious of the purposes he shares in common with 
his fellows, his life is so dependent upon society, 
that his relations are not merely an addendum 
to his personality, but an integral part of it, 
the very condition of his being. "He is,” as 
Bradley expresses it, " penetrated, infected, 
characterised by his fellows . . . The soul 
within him is saturated, is filled up, is qualified 
by the universal life; (assimilated, has built 
itself up from, it is one and the same life with, 
the universal life : ) and if he turns against this 
he turns against himself; if he thrusts it 
from him, he tears his own vitals: if he attaclm 
it, he sets the weapon against his own heart.” 

It was this truth of a deeper intimacy be- 
tween the individual and the community, that 
was expressed by Aristotle, when he declared 
that man is naturally a social being, and that 
society is not artificial but the outcome of 
human nature, and the condition of human 


morality. The ‘ A-polis,’ the man who does not 
cany his city within his heart, is a spiritual 
starveling. The full height of his natural 
development can be reached only in and through 
society. The ‘ Polis ’ to the ancient Greeks 
was an ethical society which is the highest of 
all, and aims at the highest good. The good of 
the individual therefore is ideally the same as 
the good of the State, which coheres in virtue 
of a common moral purpose. The Greeks con- 
ceived of no other life than that of citizenship 
in the ‘ Polis,’ which alone was the true ethical 
environment for the individual. The truly 
ethical individual is, as such, a citizen; and the 
measure of his perfection, is found in the per- 
fection of the State, of which he is the citizen. 
It is this characteristic Greek ideal, that finds 
expression in both Plato and Aristotle, accord- 
ing to whom, in the ideal State the good man 
is also a good citizen. The antithesis between 
the individual and the State, is dissolved in a 
higher unity, in which the individual realises 
himself more fully. The ‘just’ man is not an 
isolated product, he is not even ‘self-made’; 
he grows up in the perfect State, and uncon- 
sciously takes on the colour of its laws. His 
very nature demands that he should strive after 
ends for the realization of which he must share 
his life with others. There is no cleavage be- 
tween the ‘ public ’ and the ‘ private ’ interests, 
for the interest of the State is nothing but the 
interest of the citizen; and conversely there is 
no part that has a separate interest.!!) The 
personality of the individual unfolds itself in 
full blossom, and finds its true meaning and 
significance, only in living the life of the State. 

It is with Rousseau, after a lapse of cen- 
turies, that the Greek political theory began to 
exercise its influence on the western political 
thought. Though couched in the current ter- 
minology of the ‘Social Contract,’ this ethical 
conception of citizenship, was truly revived by 
Rousseau. The individual, he argues, has no 
existence, save in the imagination of the in- 
dividualist. In himself he is nothing but ‘ a 
stupid and limited animal ’ ; it is only in and 
through the State that he becomes ' a reasoning 

1. Cf. Prof. James Seth, “ Ethical Principles,” 
Pp. 288-89. 
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being and a man.’ It is to the State that he 
owes his intellectual and moral being, his self 
and all that constitutes his individuality. The 
transition from ‘the condition of pure animal- 
ism ’ that the fictitious ‘ State of Nature ’ stands 
for, implies for the citizens a release from bond- 
age to his baser self; the willing acceptance 
of bui'dens for the sake of others, of that service 
to the larger whole, in which alone his true self, 
his moral freedom is to be found. It is in the 
State alone, that the individual acquires his in- 
telligence, his sense of Right and Duty : in one 
word, all that constitutes his humanity. The 
essenoe of the theory lies in the view, that the 
State is no “power which imposes itself from 
without; it is more truly the part of the in- 
dividual than the individual himself.n The 
State, thus, according to Rousseau, is a moral 
organism, through whose common life, man enters 
into his moral being. The ‘ individual self ’ of 
man is replaced by * Corporate self ’ ; his ‘ in- 
dividual will ’ by the ‘ General wiE ’ of the com- 
munity as a whole. This ‘ General will ’ is not 
the sum of the individual wills but the ‘ Corpor- 
ate will ’ which belongs to a body having a 
common life, an organized being of its own.3 

The true place of Rousseau, therefore, in 
the history of political philosophy, is not as the 
last apostle of the social contract, but as the 
first prophet of the Idealist school, the precursor 
and the teacher of Hegel.4 Hegel, who was pro- 
foundly influenced by the philosophy of the 
Greek city-state, starts from Rousseau’s con- 
ception of the State as the organ of moral 
liberty. In his conception of the State, which 
is the embodiment of ‘ Sittlichkeit, ’-Social 
Righteousness — , the individual fully raises his 
outward self to the level of the inward self of 

2. I am indebted for tliis 'account to the two volumes 
on “The Political ■Writings, of Rousseau” by C. E. 
Vaughan. Refer to Introduction. Vol. I. 

3. It is necessary to remember here, as Vaughan 
points out, that Rousseau in his excessive zeal for the 
‘General will*, reduces the individual to a cipher. The 
‘total surrender’ and the absolute surrender of the 
individual to the community, which he unduly emphasises, 
may inevitably lead to a purely mechanical way of con- 
ceiving the relation between the individual and the State. 
Such a conception would make the State. If a purely 
mechanical nature, a state without freedom, without life, 
without hope of progress. 

“ The General mil, if it is to be in fact, tokat it 
claims to be in loord, must not cancel, much less must it 
fornudly exclude the wUl of one single individual. On the 
contrary, it must take up all into itself. It may remould 
them, it may transform them; the mere completely it does 
so the better (p. 64). The General uriU not only is 
compatible with the existence of sO'angly marked individual 
■mBs; it is infinitely poorer for the lack of them ” (p. 59.) 

4. Barker, “Greek Political Theory,” p. 390. 


thought : his free will finds the broadest expan- 
sion which its positive quality demands, and the- 
highest expression, which its objective character 
requires.6 The State, thus is the highest expres- 
sion and organ of social morality, and as such 
in the first place maintains the individual as a 
person and promotes his welfare; in the second 
place “ it carries back . . . the individual — 
whose tendency it is to become of his own — ^into 
the life of the universal substance. ”8 In a 
word, it sustains personality and it teaches 
personality to transcend itself by giving its 
devotion to something beyond itself. This 
idealist tradition finds its fuller expression, in. 
Green’s moderate version of Hegelian theory, 
Bradley and Bonsanquet who is more truly 
Hegelian than Green. All of them reject the 
individualist position of Spencer, Mill and 
Bentham, and visualise citizenship as an essen- 
tially ethical function. 

The individual, according to Green, is 
characterised by self-consciousness, which being 
conscious of itself, wills its own ends. But this 
will is not only conscious of itself, but conscious 
of other selves, who are of like nature ■with it- 
self, endowed with the same good will. The 
individual, therefore, not only ■wills his O'wn good, 
but wills his good in relation to others. And, in 
so determining his good by his conception of 
the common good, the individual realizes his 
best self. The individual, therefore, in obeying 
the law of the State, really obeys his best 8elf.7 
The supposed antithesis between the individual 
and the State is thus overcome by Green. The 
State is the embodiment of the common Good, 
and its end is to secure and promote 'the fullest 
possible development of the citizen, of the forces 
and faculties that he possesses. Bradley, 
emphasises the same view. The State is to be 
conceived as a systematic 'whole, informed by a 
common purpose; and its parts themselves are 
conscious moral agents. Bosanquet subjects to 
searching criticism the individualist theories of 
Spencer, Mill and Bentham, and arrives at a 
position which is in its fundamentals indentical 
with Green. In such a view, citizenship, as an 
ethical function, is inseparably bound up with 

5* Barker, ** Political Thouglit from Spencer to 
Today, ** Pp. 25-29. 

6. Quoted— p. 28. ** Hegel has been sometimes 
misunderstood, as conceiTing the State as someihlng, 
^ above and beyond/ But such a conception, as Miss 
FoUett points out, is ‘fundamentally 'wrong and against 
the spirit of HegeL' But the real weakness in Hegel 
arose when he preached the absolutism of the Prussian 
State.” Pp. 266^7. fN. S.). 

7. Refer, Barker, ” Political' Thought from Spencer 
to Today,” Pp, 32-60, 
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^he idea of a common puipose or end. which the 
State seeks to realise. The cleavage between 
the individual and the State disappears, for the 
State is not alien to the individual; it is rather 
the coherent whole, in which the personality of 
the individual is realised in its completeness. 

II 

It follows, therefore, that it is the function 
of the State to maintain the conditions for each 
and for all the members of society, as an 
essential condition of self-realization. The in- 
dividual’s claim for the maintenance of such a 
system is based on two considerations, one posi- 
tive and the other negative. On the one hand 
a right is a condition of self-realization, and on 
the other, it is that on which others are pro- 
hibited from encroaching. It emphasises that 
certain conditions are essential without which 
the individual cannot enrich the common life, 
and realize himself as a perfect moral being. At 
this point it is necessary to guard against the 
fallacy of the theory of ‘ natural Rights,’ accord- 
ing to which the individual springs into being 
fullj’ armed with indefeasible and inalienable 
rights against the State, like Minerva from the 
head of Jove. History records no such rights 
and as Laski rightly observes, “ few theories 
have done greater harm to philosophy, or more 
violence to the facts they seek to summarise, 
than the notion that they represent the recovery 
of a lost inheritance. There is no golden age to 
which we may seek to return.” There cannot be 
any rights for the individual independent of 
society. They are in him as a social being. 
Right is relative. In origin, content and condi- 
tions of maintenance, right depends on society. 
As Green emphatically expresses it, “ a right 
against society is a contradiction in terms.” 

That the individual as a member of society 
has rights, cannot be denied. They are intrinsic, 
but they are in him as a social being. 

“They belong to him in virtue of the recognition of 
a commoa good by the comiDuiiit>' in which, and by which 
he lives more or less a rational Iife« and they are the 
more fully his, the wider and fuller the contest of the 
common good. The aim of the individual and the State 
is thus one and the same. The Stale provides the 
opportunities, the citizen uses these opportunities. To 
iprovide the former is the duty of the State and the right 
of the citizen; to provide the latter is the duty* of (he 
citizen and the right of the State.”^ 

Rights and duties, thus, not only imply one 
another, but they are the same facts looked at 
from opposite points of view. Rights are corela- 

JB. H. Jones, “Principles of Citizenship’’, p. 148. 


tive with functions.9 Society, therefore, defines 
a certain set of relations between its members, 
and in imposing on them these obligations con- 
sonant with these relations, it also confers on 
tliem the corresponding rights. A right is not 
a mere demand, or a threat : it rests not on 
force, but on the view of the nature and ends of 
a given society. 

'Its ba$i» in the last resort is moral : for its justi&ca- 
lion is the belief that by refusing to adroit it, the Society 
w*Uhin which it is made falls short to that degree, of the 
life of which it is capaMe.’**' 

This view of Right, which is essentially 
ethical, is founded on a view of Liberty, which 
means the maintenance of a system, in which 
man has the opportunities to realise his beat 
self. Liberty is the product of rights : without 
rights there cannot be true freedom, which to 
Hegel, is tlie ‘ truth of the life of the Spirit.’ 
Liberty is a positive thing. It is neither the 
mere absence of external restraint nor the liberty 
of the individual to do what he pleases with his 
own faculties and possessions. It is rather the 
untrammelled development of man’s powers, 
moral, and intellectual, according to the funda- 
mental laws of nature. It is the positive power 
of doing or enjoying along with others. It 
means freedom to enrich the common life. 
Freedom thus stands for the liberation of all the 
powers of man for the social good. This view 
e^ddently implies that the sphere of the State is 
as w’ide as life. The individual cannot but be a 
strength to the State, so long as he fulfils the 
duties of his station : and the State cannot but 
provide the citizens with the means for evolving 
their highest powers so long as it fulfils its own 
ends.ii 

Again, in this positive concei)tion of liberty, 
the idea of equality is implicit. It is not 
absolute equality that is implied here. The 
equality that we seek to emphasise is not the 
equality of capacity or attainment but of 
circumstances and institutions and manner of 
life. It is not with the inevitable facts of 
heredity that we are concerned here, but with an 

9. Lf. Laski, “ A Grammar of Politics ”, p. 94. 
have them, that I to ay make ray contribution to 
the social end. I have no right to act unsocially. I have 
no claim to receive without the attempt, at least, to pay 
for what I receive. Funclion is thus implicit in right,** 
Also Cf. Bryce, ** Hindrances to Good Gtizenship”, p. 9* 

“Whoever claims a right for himself must respect 
the like right in another. BeneBt and burden, power and 
responsibility go together. Duty is the coreltidve of 

^ lb, Hetherington and Muirhead, “ Social Purpose 
p. 129. 

11. H. Jones, “Principles of Citizenship"’, p. 112. 
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ethical relation. It is a demand, that men, 
though, they may profoundly differ as in- 
dividuals in capacity and character, are equally 
entitled as human beings to adequate oppor- 
tunities, whereby each may be enabled to make 
the best of such powers as they possess, and 
bring forth their latent potentialities. It is mi 
insistence to plan the social institutions on such 
a line, so as to emphasise and strengthen, as far 
as possible, not the differences that divide, but 
the common humanity that unites them .12 It 
means, in short, two things; in the first place, 
absence of special privileges, and in the second 
place, provision for adequate opportunity as the 
chief condition for the full development of 
citizenship.18 

It may be observed, that the view expounded 
here is that of an ideal State and an ideal 
citizen, or as Plato called it, of a “pattern in 
heaven.” The actual has always fallen short of 
the Ideal in its attempts to reconcile the con- 
flicting claims of the individual and the State. 
In practice the Greek State tended to make 
political authority the prize of the stronger class 
and to use the prize when it had been won in 
the interest of the class which had succeeded in 
wresting it. Political power became an • apple 
of discord for which the rich vied with the 
poor.14 Nor has the modern State succeeded 
any better. Our modem Capitalist democracies 
in their attempts at creating mere political 
machineries have disastrously failed in creating 

12. R. H. Tavraey, “Equality.” Pp. 4^47. 

13. Laski, “ A Grammar of Politics ”, p. 153. 

“ It meaos that no man shall be so placed in societr 
that he can overreach his neighbour to the extent 'which 
constitutes a denial of the latter’s citisenship. It means 
that my realization of my best self must involve as its 
logical result the realization by others of their best selves. 
It means such an ordering of social forces as will balance 
a share in the toil of living with a share in its gain also.” 

Also, Cj. Jethro Bro-wn, ‘‘The Underlying Principles 
of Modern l.egisl8tion ”, p. 270. 

14. Barker, “ Greek Political Theory ”, p. 12. 


corresponding socio-economic environment. The 
individual is left groping bis way in a ‘ wilder- 
ness of interests,' with a maimed and a frustrated 
personality. The economic order which forms 
the basis of the modem State threatens its very 
existence at every moment. ' The number of 
those to whom happiness is open in a creative 
sense,’ observes La^, ‘ is still pitiably small.’ 
The protection and security it affords is the pro- 
tection and security of the many in their 
impotence. 

It is here that the pragmatic method serves 
a useful purpose. The real value of the plura- 
lists’ attack does not lie in their denial of the 
validity of the ideal that the idealist envisages 
but in the emphasis they place on the necessity 
of evaluating the institutions in tefms of their 
actual achievements. As Laski would put it, 
their moral character is to be judged by the 
contribution they make to the substance of 
man’s happiness. 15 It becomes, therefore, all 
the more imperative that we should enquire, 
whether the purpose which the State seeks to 
translate into institutional terms is a sound one. 
In fact we want to know how far the ideal of 
the State is such as would result in tlie identity 
of the good of the individual with that of the 
State itself; how far, the system of rights and 
obligations maintained by the State would con- 
tribute to the harmony of tlie whole and make 
possible for the individual to realize his true 
meaning and tigniflcance, in a creative sense. 
Creative citizenship implies an unfettered ex- 
pression of a rich and harmonious personality 
and this can be made possible, only if we remem- 
ber with Nevinson, that “ Freedom is a thing 
that we have to conquer afresh every day like 
love . . . The battle of Freedom is never done 
and the field never quiet. ”16 


15. La&ld, “Grammar of Politics”, p. 27.. 

16. Es&ays in Freedom, p. XVI. 




THE TRAVANCORE UM\T:R3ITY 

Bv R. MADHAVAN NAIR 


To the score of Universities existing in India at 
the pr^ent day, one more is about to be added. 
In the Land’s End state of Travancore efforts 
are being made to establish a University. Con- 
sidering the pre-eminence of Travancore in the 
field of education and also her general advance- 
ment, the idea of a University for the State 
cannot fail to compel at once respect and atten- 
tion. In fact, the matter has been before the 
Travancore public for the last twenty-five 
years, and the question has been examined from 
various standpoints. Only, circumstances have 
now rendered implementing the idea of supreme 
necessity. And it is but the bare tmth, when 
I state that tlie future of Travancore depends 
almost entirely on the success or otherwise of 
the proposed University. The magnitude of the 
problems that the University seeks to face, and 
the manner in which it seeks to face them,’ may 
be made a little more clear. 

There is prevalent in Travancore, a struggle 
for existence. Keener and fiercer perhaps ^an 
that in any other part of India at the present 
day. The intensity of the struggle may not 
easily be perceived by the outside world. For, 
the people of Travancore are so quiet going 
and contented by nature, that the exigencies 
of the struggle do not give way to violent 
expressions. Even a cursory surt’ey of the 
Travancore State, her population, and her re- 
sources will bear out the predicament in which 
Travancore is placed. There is not much 
diffeivnce in area between Travancore and 
Baroda, but Travancore has more than double 
the population of Baroda, and fifty per cent 
more by way of population than either Kashmir 
or Gwalior, w’hich, respectively are three and 
ten times the size of Travancore. The density 
of population in the State may be better appre- 
ciated when it is realized that out of a total 
area of 7,700 square miles, about half are taken 
up by forest and back water. Agi-iculture is 
the pre-occupation of the people, though their 
skill in arts and crafts has also earned a 
reputation. It is clear, however, that avenues 
of occupation other than agriculture must be 
explored, to obtain means of livelihood for the 
teeming population of the State. Industrial 
expansion alone holds out the solution of the 
problem. Although, Travancore i.s not blessed 
with coal and iron, her potentialities in what 


is fast replacing coal and iron, I mean- electric- 
city, are abundant enough to launch the State- 
in to a career of industrial development. There- 
are also excellent facilities in the State, for 
various kinds of industries such as the manur 
facture of rayon, textiles, paper, porcelain, 
rubber, etc. It is the aim of the Government 
to develop these industries on a cottage basis, 
so as to avoid the evils of the factory system 
prevalent in the West. 

Having these fundamental aspects of the 
question in mind, it is easy to see how' far a 
prograjnme of educational reorganization is 
necessary in Travancore. In the words of the 
Dewan, Saehivottama Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer, 

** Education in the State has to be remodelled to suit 
our requirements and conditions, so that the products of 
our education may not be mere copies of the products of 
other institutions, but young men and women of abounding 
energy and initiative -who can cany forward the State to- 
her rightful place in the vanguard of India. The new 
duty that devolves on us is to produce University 
products who can not only talk about things, but do 
them, and do them well.” 

For achie\’ing this object, Travancore must 
have a free hand, unfettered and untramclled 
by external influence or authority. Hence, it 
will not do for Travancore to be tied to the 
apron strings of Sladras any longer. With the 
coming in to operation of the Government of 
India Act of 1935, education has become an 
entirely provincial subject and the policy and 
outlook of the Madras University will inevit- 
ably have to be shaped to meet provincial needs. 
There is bound to be serious difficulties in the 
way of Travancore fitting herself into this 
sclu*mc of things. 

Thus while the case for a separate Univer- 
sity cannot be gain-said, the plea that a Kerala 
University should be preferred to a Travancore 
University has to be examined. The ideal be- 
hind the proposal for a Kerala Univer.sity, is 
no doubt genuine and faultless. But unfortu- 
nately the proposal cannot materialise — for the 
time being at any rate. Kerala, comprising 
Trav.ancore, Cochin and Malabar, has a com- 
mon language, a common cKdlization and cul- 
ture, a common tradition. Therefore, from the 
cultural point of view, a University compre- 
hending the whole of Kerala is much to be 
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desired. But directly when one goes deeper in 
to the problem, one is appalled by the numerous 
obstacles that lie in the way of any such project. 
And the recent hostile developments in the rela- 
tions between Travancore and Cochin, precipi- 
tated by the divergent views of the two States 
regarding the admission of Harijans into Hindu 
temples, are certainly not helpful for the con- 
sideration of any joint scheme. Again, a Kerala 
University is not a matter to be settled between 
Travancore and Cochin alone. British Malabar 
;has also to come into the picture. Though cul- 
tmally, Malabar forms part of Kerala, poli- 
tically and administratively Malabar is a part 
-of the Madras presidency. Apart from the diffi- 
culties arising from this aspect of Malabar, 
there are various others, such as the question 
of Chancellorship, and the location of the Uni- 
versity, where differences are bound to arise. 

On the other band, it may be seen, that 
the scheme of a University for the Travancore 
State alone, possesses many advantages, perhaps 
the foremost of them being that of Unified 
Control, the absence of which was bound to be 
a grave objection against the establishment of 
a Kerala University. In the case of a Travancore 
University, a single Government can exercise 
unfettered authority, and administer the insti- 
tution in the best manner it chooses. Again, 
the educational system can be organised to suit 
the requirements of Travancore alone. In _ a 
Kerala University the educational system will 
necessarily have to be of the nature of a com- 
promise. I may here point out that when 
Mysore started her University, she did not bring 
in the Canarese-speaking areas of the Bombay 
and Madras presidencies, obviously because 
Mysore was aware of the practical difficulties of 
such a step. Travancore is now in a better 
position than Mysore when she started a Univer- 
sity and there is no reason why Travancore 
should not proceed with her scheme single- 
handed. The Travancore University Com- 
mittees of 1917 and 1923 were of the opinion 
that if a Kerala scheme was found impractic- 
:able, Travancore can establish her own separate 
University. It has to be noted that in the 
present instance, the Travancore University is 
not going to be started in any spirit of non-co- 
operation and aloofness, shuting off the possi- 
bility of Malabar and Cochin getting incorpor- 
ated in it. The door will be left open for them 
to join, as and when they choose. 

I may now briefly trace the history of the 
University scheme, and the steps that are now 
being taken in pursuance of it. Even so long 


ago as 1912, Dr. A. C. Mitchell, the then Director 
of Public Instruction in the State, pleaded for 
the establishment of a University for Travan- 
core. The demand was repeated in 1914 by 
Mr. L. C. Hodgson, principal of the Trivandrum 
College, and in 1917, the Travancore Govern- 
ment appointed the first University; Committee. 
Later, Dewan Bahadur Sir M. Krishnan Nair, 
when he was Dewan of the State, claimed that 
“ the pre-eminence of Travancore in the matter 
of education, and the magnificent record of 
educational progress which the reign of H. H. 
the Maharajah Sri Mulam Thirunal witnessed 
would both testify to the culmination of so 
fruitful an epoch in the formation of a seperate 
University by and for the State.” The Com- 
mittee of 1917 reported in favour of a Univer- 
sity for the State, but the question was allowed 
to lie over till the publication of the Saddler 
Commission's report. Meanwhile, the policy 
pursued by the Madras Legislative Council in 
the matter of University legislation was felt 
to be not friendly to Tranvancore. The resolu- 
tion moved in the Travancore Legislative 
Council in 1922, urging on the Government the 
immediate necessity for establishing a seperate 
University, was a manifestation of the growing 
discontent of the public against the Madras 
Government’s policy. The resolution was 
accepted by Government, and a Committee was 
appointed, consisting among others of Rev. Fr. 
Honore, Rao Bahadur K. V. Rangaswamy 
Iyengar, ahd Dr. John Mathai. The Com- 
mittee, while endorsing the merits of a Kerala 
scheme, reported after an exhaustive enquiry 
that, if the necessary co-operation was not forth- 
coming from Cochin and Malabar to start a 
Kerala Univei’sity, Travancore should still start 
a University, at the same time keeping its doors 
open for the eventual incorporation on equal 
terms with that of Travancore of educational 
institutions of University standing in other parts 
of Kerala. It is on the report of this Com- 
mittee that the present scheme is chiefly based. 

A Special University officer has now been 

appointed, who is now conducting the prelimin- 
ary work for the establishment of the Univer- 
sity. Some time back, this officer was deputed 
to variors important University Centres in 
India, to study their organisation and working. 
Informal Conferences, of officials and non- 
officials are from time t6 time being held, the 
Dewan himself guiding the deliberations. It is 
hoped that the Travancore University will be a 
fait accompli at the beginning of the next 
academic year. 




INDIAN PERIODICALS 



SigniBcant Memories 

Count Hermann Keyserling's autobio- 
graphical article, Significant Memories,” is 
significant in more ways than one. The un- 
erring precision of his judgment on character 
and things will be evident from the following 
/ excerpt from an English translation of. the 
author's original German article published in 
The Visva-Bharati Quarterly, in which he sets 
forth his impressions created on his mind by the 
personality and genius of Rabindranath Tagore ; 

The Russian revolutions have first made evident to 
me the eternally’ unchanging e:cistence of that evil under* 
world in man with which later my chief works, “South 
American Meditations” and “The Book of Personal Life” 
have dealt very fully. Only in the greatest and the noblest 
do I find some approach to true saintliness which I have 
come across among Russian women but never among 
Russian men; Russia hitherto seems to be constiluted to 
produce in fact only the ideal t>*pe of the saint, as on the 
other hand, she produces the unexampled Satanism of 
Russian business. The old China knew no nobility which 
a European could feel akin to his* Yet, on the othrr 
hand, I have not found in Europe any man who, in 
point of high culture, moral quality and aesthetic taste, 
can in any way be compared with those of the revolution* 
torn China. 

World destiny cannot be controlled by man. He 
can only in and for himself be a measure and a means. 
Out of the force of truly preserved personal being, which 
does not neei to express itself in any* kind of action to be 
efiective, and out of the ways of destiny of heaven and 
earth, there arises finally of itself the right* 

For me this peculiarity of nobility has become the 
second guiding star in the formation of my character* 
But I have known only one man who in my view is 
truly worthy of reverence : he is neither Chinese nor 
a Balt, but the Indian poet, Rabindranath Tagore. In 
1912 T first became acquainted with him in Calcutta* 
A year later, in London, I made him intimately acquainted 
with European music. In 1921 I twice organized meetings 
for him in Darmstadt. Since then I have not met him, 
although we have been always in touch with each other. 
In 19W, when he came to know indirectly that my life 
had become very hard, he sent me a picture painted by 
himself, under which was the following verse t “ Faith 
is the bird which sings when the night is still dark.” 
Above all, however, Tagore's picture and ideal were and 
are with me always present from the moment I came to 
know him* This man is indeed far greater than the world 
t^es him to he. Racially he belongs to the noble 
Braliraanic caste of Bengal. Thanks to some lucky 
hereditary circumstances, his family has always produced 
eminent men since the twelfth or thirteenth centur)* of 
our era. Rabindranath's grandfather was in his days the 


greatest nobleman of Bengal who held the personal title 
of Maharaja* His father was a true saint and an eminent 
religious reformer* Rabindranath writes poetry and 
compels songs at one and the same time and a.s one 
whole, with that selLevidcnce with which a iiower 
blossoms* Once he said to us when he was in our 
Darmstadt home, “I cannot help it; always, year in, 
year out, blossoms come out of me, as lliey do in our 
irupical floweriDg plants. But w'hilst with these, that 
which has once bloomed immediatf^ly afterwards withers, 
with me everything is preserved. Tltat is perhaps some* 
thing wrong.” Rabindranath has truly created the Bengali 
nation with his songs and thus laid the foundation*sto&e 
for the future Indian Nation* Many of the songs which 
are sung all over the vast peninsula, have their origin in 
him* Inerc are no closed doors in India : people come 
and go w*hercver a great man lives. If anybody bears that 
a new song composed by Tagore wlxo mostly sits 
completely absorbed in himself, he communicates it at 
once to the whole people, for the memory of Indians is 
unerring. Personally, moreover, Tagore is one of the 
greatest noblemen, one of the truest aristocrats that I 
have ever seen. He has that distinction from all which 
makes a true king, the consciousness of the value of 
words of the aristocrat and the poet alike* Above all, 
however, Rabindranath embodies in himself more future 
and more distant future than any other known eminent 
man* not only the transition to the new, as Gandhi does 
in India, but future perfection. He combines in himself 
the East end the West. He is one of the few visible 
living representatives of that oecumenic man to whom (see 
my book, World in the Making), after the sufferings of 
the revolutionary period are over, all poritive future 
belongs. 


Ideals and Achievementg of Democracy 

in India 

The oft-repeated words of Abraham Lincoln*. 
'' Government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” apply to political democracy. 
In a free democracy the whole structure of 
society should represent the ideal of progress of 
all the component parts. There is also such 
a thing as cultural democracy. Writes J* C. 
Kumar appa in The Aryan Path : 

In our own countr)*’ we get a picture of the political* 
life of the people from the old Nitisaslras and Parana^. 
The daily life of the people is still ordered and regulated, 
not by external pressure but by the functioning of a 
sncii>re]igious*ecuiKJimc order which has become a part 
of the people themselves. It is this that holds together 
the diverse elements that compose our continent. 
Westerners who look at us through their functional 
democracy see divisive factors in language, customs and 
geographical conditions and declare we have neither unity 
Dor political sense as our people do not seem capable of 
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blindly follo^ving a leader or party, 'wbich quality is a 
sine qua nan ior a satisfactory working of functional 
democracy. And yet a fairly advanced form of a really 
democratic type of government, well on tbe way to realizing 
the full cultural democracy indicated above, is to be 
found in our ancient village adminisiiation. In a cultural 
democracy physical diSerences, such as race, colour or 
territory are not capable of making hfting impressions. 
Our system was so virile and cosmopolitan that it found 
no difficulty in absorbing even invaders and foreigners. 
As already said, the principles of this democracy have 
been woven into the life and thought of the people 
through the ages by means of social regulations and 
institutions. If there are .Kings they are but minor 
wheels in the machinery and according to Sukraniti they 
are but glorified policemen and legislators. The real 
government is in the hands of the people. Decentralized 
small bonies, the village panchayats, decide on matters 
vitally affecting the local community. The authority of 

panchayat depends on the confidence placed in It 
by the people, a confidence based on close personal 
knowledge of the members composing it, and its sanction 
is not imp ri SOD meet but the power to declare the oSencler 
A gramdrohin (traitor to the village). Its decisions are 
not majority decisions but are made unanimous by 
winning over the dissenting minority. Such a government 
may be truly said to function from witliin, as the actual 
administrative decision is in the hands of the people 
themselves. 

A centralized government, on the other hand, cannot 
be a government by the people and laiely can it be a 
government ior the people. 

If the government is to be by the peoph 
it must reach down to the meanest viUage. No 
mere enlargement of the franchise, however 
broad-based, wll ever answer the purpose. 

Further, no group, however detached, can function in 
an impartial way in matters in which its interests conflict 
with, the interests of others. Such matters require 
detachment in time as well and should be regulated by 
means of impersonal regulations and institutions as in 
our ancient form of government. By so doing, the 
interests of the weak and the poor will be safeguarded. 
The joint-family system, for example, was an attempt at 
a modification of distribution and at providing for the 
less efficient members of society. The Baluta system of 
payment in kind was a device to ensure a minimum 
means of subsistence to everyone. There was not a 
department of life that was not thus provided for. India 
had attained such a cultural democracy centuries ago. 
But for its impersonal decentralized working our civilization 
could not have withstood the manifold vicissitudes of life 
to this day. When the purity of such conception in a 
cultural democracy was afiected by the introduction of 
inequalities and discriminations and when the duties of 
the custodians of culture faded away in'.o the rights of 
privileged classes, the seeds of decay took root and India 
fell a victim to foreign invaders. 

Decentralization, which was at the basis of our 
democracy, was the great principle worked out by our 
eople in all walks of life. Even in religion it will no: 
e possible to find a more decentralized and, therein rc, 
necessarily, tolerant, form of thought, action and w^»rshrp 
^han Hinduism. The social order was governed by the 
Varnashrama Dharma, which meant that each individual's 
'duty '*vas determined by his unique place in the com- 
taunity. In the economic sphere where people were 
endowed differently hy nature, the practice of l^sez-faire 
ied to exploitaiicn of the weak by the strong. This 


tendency was curbed and competition modified by the 
conception of division of labour under the caste system. 

Thus by checks and counter-cliccks laid down by 
consideration of fundamental principles India had arrived 
at a formula xohich approximated real cultural democracy 
and the government it had evolved toas truly a government 
of the vulagers^ hy the villagers and for the villa gers. 

Yet there was one drawback. According to the 
VarnasliTOma Dharma it is only by conforming to the 
divine and eternal plan of performing the duties incidental 
to one's position in the community that one can obtain 
freedom. The individual by himself counts for iittb. 
Any value that may be attached to him comes from his 
being a mambet of the society. He is like the drop of 
water that goes to make a beautiful waterfall. The drop 
of water passes away but the waterfall i$ a lasting factor. 
Individual interests are not supreme. It is society that 
matters, and its welfare is to be sought irrespective of 
the inconvenience it may cause to the individual. In an 
ideal . democracy, however, the individual cannot thus be 
minimised, for it Is lie that conati lutes society and it is 
his development that is the goal of all human endeavour. 
When we obtain such a form of society where the scope 
of the individual for full development of his personality 
is not restricted, and where in developing himself hlo 
develops others, we shall have attained the ideal human 
state. 


The Governor^B Individual Judgment ” 
in the New Conatitution 

Of the various kinds of the executive 
action of the Provincial Governor speoi^ed in 
the Constitution Act that in which he is to 
exercise “ his individual judgment ” is of 
singular interest at the present day owing to the 
impasse created by the Congress majorities in 
six provinces refusing to accept office without 
an assurance that the Governors would not in- 
terfere with the constitutional activities of the 
Ministry. Dr. Nanda Lai Chatterjee writes in 
The Hindustan Review : 

The official justification which, by the way, has 
failed to convince the advanced public opinion in India 
may be briefly stated. The framers of the Act professed 
to consider the realities of the situation and the various 
problems and difficulties that would have to be faced in 
the near future by the legislative bodies in India. These 
wide powers which have been conferred on the Governor 
were thus justified on practical con siderai ions done. 
The deai.iock created in India is thus to be traced to a 
conflict of two different view-points. The authorities liave 
looked to the practical side of admlnlstralion, while the 
'Indian nationalist judges the Constitution from the point 
of view of democratic theory, It has been urged by the 
official spokesmen, firstly, that the over-riding powers of 
the Governor are meant only for a transition^ period; 
secondly, that these powers will not be used in normal 
circumstances; thirdly, they will not in any case be daily 
or frequently resorted to; and lastly, the presence of these 
powers is necessary for sometime to come in the interest, 
for example, of the minorities. 

In the Act there are a number of sections 
under which the Governor is empowered to act 
“in his individual judgment/^ 
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Lnder section 68 the Governor will make rules to 
provide for the vacation by a person who is chosen a 
member of both Chambers of Ins jear in one Chamlier or 
the other. 

l.nder section 88. the Governor can make orJinunces, 
. time when the Legislature is not in session, he 

IS satisfied that the circumstances neces»itat»* immediate 
action. 

Under section 15L the Governor is to prescribe how 
aU moneys Kceived on account of the revenues of the 
rrovince shall he paid into the public account of the 
province, withdrawn therefrom, and also kept in custody. 
Under section 78(2), he can include such j-ums in the 
annual financial statement to be laid before the Legislature 
as are necessary for the due discharge of any of his 
special responsibilities. 

Under section 56, the Governor u to exercise his 
individual judgment when any proposal is made to make 
or amend regulations or orders relating to any police 
force, whether civil or inilitar>% unless it appears to him 
that the proposal does not relate to or affect the organisa- 
tion or discipline of that force. 

Under section 55, the Governor is to appoint the 
Advocatfi.Gcneral for the province and dotermine his 
remuneration. Under section 228(2). he is to determine 
the administrative expenses of ihc High Court including 
all salaries, allowances, and pensions which shall In*. 
charged on the Revenues of the Province. 

^ Under section 52, the Governor is to exercise his 
individual judgment as to the action to be taken, if and 
m so far as any of his special responsibilities is involved, 
the prevention of any grave menace to peace, the 
interests of the minorities, the rights and interests of the 
Services, the excluded area or areas, the rights of States 
and rulers thereof, or the execution of orders of the 
Governor-General in his discretion. 

The ^ aforesaid powers which the Gorernor is to 
^ercEse “ in kis^ individual judgment in conjunction with 
his separate ** discreficnary authority make his position 
constitutionally paramount vis^a-vis tlie Ministry* and the 
Legislature, and leave to the latter legally verv little 
freedom beyond the management of the routine side of 
administration. To the student of the Constitution it 
will surely appear that these powers are essentially 
undemocratic. 


The Congress and the Elections 

Dr. K. M. Ashraf discusses in the Con- 
tcmporary India the fundamental issue before 
the country in the elections. The following is 
an extract- from the article under the above 
caption : 

In view of the coming elections, the Lucknow 
Congress laid down in advance ihat the Congress 
candidates should contest their seats in the elections in 
accordance with the mandate of the Congress and in 
pursuance of its declared policy. It was specificallv 
stated in the resolution that candidates set up on behalf 
of the Congress were to be cliosen from aoiongst those 
who fully supported the Congress objective of Indian 
independence. 

On 22nd August, 1936, the Alblodia Congre^^s 
Committee adopted the Election Manifesto of the Congress 
which made it absolutely clear that the purpose of sending 
Congressmen to the legislatures under the new Act was 
not to co-operate in any way wnth the .Act but to 
combat it and seek to end it. Hence the activity 
in the legislatures was to be such as to help in 
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the Work outside, in the strengthening of the people and 
in the dtvflupnient of sanctions which are essential to 
freedom. To umpbasisc the fundamental problem of 
poverty and unemployment and our basic demands the 
Fimdamemal Rights Resolution of the Karachi Congress 
1 1031 j aud the .Xgrarian Programme adopted by the 
Lucknow Congress w’cr^- incorporated in ihe Election 
Manifesto. 

With regard to the situation that has been created 
by Imperialism through the communal dechioji, it was 
pointed out that the rigiit way to deal with it was to 
intensify our struggle for independence, at the same time 
seeking a common basts for an agreed solution. Tlie 
comniiinal problem, so far as the Congress is concerned, 
canno. be treated in isolation or divorced from the 
gcuerdl problem of organizing national resistance against 
imperialist domination, .\flcr stating our basic demandi^ 
and our fundamental position, the Manifesto called upon 
our countrymen, with full hopj and coufiik-nce, to rally 
to the cause of Congress, of India, of freedom. 

It will follow from this ctaiement of the Congress 
portion that we went to the elections mainly to rally 
the Indian masses to the Congress standard and to carry 
the message of the Congres.^ to the millions of voters an^ 
non-vot<M-s alike, to press forward the mass struggle 
against the whole system of imperialist domination in 
India. Our object in participating in these elections wa« 
to create the necessary nia«s support for our positive 
demand for a conslitucmt .Assembly which we do not 
conceive as something emanating from the British Govern- 
ment or as a compromi^ with British Imperialism. For 
us the demand for a Constituent Assembly must have the 
will of the people, the organized masses, to support it 
and the power to draw up the con^^titution of a free 
India, Similarly it follows from our position that at a 
later stage, if and when such occasion arises, we shall 
exert ourselves to the utmost to oppose the Federal 
structure of the Act and thus end the .Act as a whole. 
Our opposition to this Act is not merely theoretical but 
a vital matter which affects our freedom, struggle and 
our future destiny, , 

Keeping in view the national objectives, the Congress 
Election Manifesto zeminded all other political parties 
and groups contesting the elections as against the Congress 
candidates that they tended knowingly or unknowingly 
to liecome a source of weakness to the Indian nation and 
a source of strength to the forces ranged against it. It 
asked the communal parries in particular, to bear in 
mind that their programmes had nothing to do with the 
major problem of poverty and widespread unemployment 
which affected the vast masses of the community. The 
communal problem, the manifesto Mated, is not a religious 
problem and affects only a handful of people at the top. 
The peasantry, the workers, the traders and merchants 
and die lower middle classes of all communities arc in 
no way touched by it and their burdens remain. 


The World Situation 

The zigsaw puzzle of \yorld politics moves 
merrily along. Preparation for the next war is 
now at the height of its intensity. Another 
world war is near at hand. Writes Dr. Lanka 
Sundaram in The Mysore Economic Journal : 

The stage is now fairly well set for the next war. 
Everywhere in the world feverish preparation is going 
on in order that the citizen might face the consequences 
of war with c^onimlty. When the next occasion for 
armed intervention arises, there is every certainty that 
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the whole world would he enveloped in it. The manufac* 
ture of g&$ masks by the million in every country worth 
the name is only a presage of the fact that in the event 
of another Armageddon arriving, the civilian population 
would not be left untouched. The citizen today is as 
gullible as a body, but the citizen of today would 
have to brave the horrors of the war of tomorrow. For 
all ostensible purposes, he is supposed to have acquiesced 
in the coming inevitable, but actually no decent- minded 
and responsible private citizen in any comer of the ^obe 
would come out in the open in defence of war, since such 
an eventuality would m^e him lose most and leave his 
masters, wherever they are, to reap the rich harvest of 
empty victory or the barren fruit of an ignominious defeat. 
Still, the citizen is not at all being consulted in the 
present preparations for the next war, and even if he is 
consulted in such of the democratic countries of the 
world wherever parliamentary svstems of government still 
plod their weary way, he is fully unaware of the risks cf 
war and the danger therefrom to the very foundations of 
civilization. 

War in the near future is a definite 
certainty and the next war is bound to shake 
the foundations of civil society. 

Almost twenty years ago this month, the U. S. A. 
entered the World Wax allegedly in defence of democracy. 
At the time when President Wilson inarched his armed 
forces into the theatres of the Western Front it was under 
the definite assurance that in the event of an allied victory 
there would be a just peace. Allied victory there was, 
but when the Treaty of Versailles, inclnding the now 
famous Covenant of the League of Nations, was drafted, 
all considerations of a just peace were swept overboara 
by the spokesmen of Fiance and England, who had thus 
triumphed in their adversity by making the U. S. A. pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. So much so, that with 
the establishment of the League of Nations, the XJ. S. A. 
felt herself unable to have anything further to do with 
the trammels of European politics and has deliberately 
stood outside the pale of this Geneva organisation for the 
establishment of collective security. Ind dentally, the 
tiape peace of Versailles cost the life of President Wilson, 
while years later the tragic deliberations of the World 
Diaannament Conference cost the life of Its Prerident, 
Arthur Henderson. 

But, the sacrifice of the blood of at least two staunch 
internationalists did not prevent Europe, and with it the 
world at large, from heading towards disaster once again. 
Statesmen came and went and sometimes went under. 
Stresemann and Austen Chamberlain, the authors of the 
famous Locarno Pact of 1925 arc no longer with us. 
Aristede Briand, the author of the equally famous plan 
for the unification of Europe and the consign ato^ of the 
Pact of Paris, otherwise Pact for the Outlawry of 
War, is now in the Hades ruminating over the utter 
futility of idealism and humanity in the sphere of inter- 
national affairs. A Canius is now replaced by a Hitler 
in Germany; a pacifist Ramsay Macdonald has now turned 
turncoat; an intern ationalist'commuiiist like Stalin has 
now become the principal instrument in the bands of 
European capitalism. 

In fact, owing to the failure of the League 
system, the world has now reverted to the once- 
discarded system of Balance of Power and secret 
diplomacy, to shatter which Woodrow Wilson 
shed his last ounce of blood. 

It is a triumphant truism to say today that the causes 
o£ the present world discontents are directly traceable to 


the political testament of the Treaty of Versailles But 
this bald statenient of fact is in itself not sufficient to 
fully unravil the tanked skein of world polity wliich has^ 
during recent months assumed a very hideous appearance. 
Instead of a just peace, there was no doubt a regime of 
tribute collection from Germany and her allies in the 
Great War which prevailed as a cardinal point of inter* 
national diplomacy during at any rale a period of fifteen 
years since the conclusion of the Paris Peace Treaty. 
Germany was shorn ofi her colonial possessions and made 
to pay reparations. The Ottoman Empire was parcelled 
out into numerous principalities, some of them autonomous 
under the surveillance of one or two of the original Allied 
and Associated Powers, while others were held as mandates 
of the League of Nations, 'fhe Austro-Hungarian Empire 
was split up into several parts, each subject to the theory 
of a sphere of infiuence suited to the urgent domestic 
and external needs of some of the principal European 
Powers. Numerous minority problems were brought into 
existence as a consequence of the creation by the Peace 
TVeaty of several Central European Republics which knew 
no specific boundaries before the Great War. This is 
dl true. But this is not enough to fully explain the 
course of events in the world today. 

Whet actually the Treaty of Versailles has done was 
to gradually pave the way for a triumphant Germany 
under the Reickfuhrer Hitler, who is out to wipe out the 
so-called War-guilt** theory which he alleges the world 
Powers have folate d upon his adopted land. In an 
atmosphere of feverish defence preparations in several 
countries in Europe, notably in France and the U. S. S. R*» 
during the past twenty years, it was only logical that 
Germany, wmch conriders these two countries to be her 
logical, potential enemies of the future, the one on 
historical grounds and the other on ideological grounds 
should have started upon a gigantic scale of rearmament, 
which is bound to stagger even the most pronounced of 
sa^sts in the world today. European polity runs in a 
vicious circle, one incident leading on to another, wd 
ea^, in its turn, having a transverse movement which 
makes it impossible for any one to indicate which is cause 
and which is effect. For all ostensible purposes, events 
on the Continent arc closely contemporaneous and 
interspersed that it is definitely impoasihle for any one 
to jnage the causation thereof and to fix responsibility 
on the shoulders of one particular party to any dispute 
or diplomatic demarche. 

Sir Francia Galton^ the Statistician 

Galton was not only a great pioneer in the 
study of heredity, but he was also a good 
example in the flesh of the influence of heredity 
on genius. We give the following extracts from 
an article on Sir Francis Galton in The Mysore 
Economic Journal contributed by the Secretary 
to the League of Red Cross Societies, Paris : 

Gallon was bom in Warwickshire. His CTandfather 
was the poet-naturalist Erasmus Darwin, and ne himself 
was a cousin of the great Charles Darwin. Many pioneers 
show little promise of their ultimate achievements at the 
outset of their careers, and it seemed at first that Gallon 
was destined to be a rolling stone, an explorer and a 
dilettante. His first ambition was to study medicine and 
after leaving King Edward VI Grammar School, 
Birmingham, he proceeded to Birmingham Hospital. From 
there he moved to King's College, London, with the 
intention of making medicine his profession. He was 
still of this mind when he went up to Ca^ridge but 
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after he tonk his degree at Trinity College. Cambridge, 
in 1843, he changed his mind. 

We find him during the years 18 lo — 1846 rr*aming 
about in the Sudan, indulging in llie wanclcrliiM winch 
is such a strong feature of the Anglo-Saxon character. 
In 1850, in the company of Dr. John .^nder^on, he explored 
Danaraland and the Ovimpn cminlry in Soi^^i^-We!^t 
Africa. This expedition, which started from Walfisch 
Bay, carried the young man into tracts hitherto practically 
unexplored. In 1853, Galt on was awarded the gold medal 
of the Rnyai Geographical Society for his explorations 
and for the account he published of them under the title 
of fJarratwe of an Explorer in Tropical South Africa, 

By now. Gallon was beginning to develop literary 
uualities which, in 1855, found expression in his Art of 
Travel; or Shifts and Contrivances in ITild Countries, 

In 1863, Galton made liis fir^^t appearance on the 
scientific stage with a remarkable study published in 
Meteorugraphica. This was a inuleonducical .study, the 
result nf the most painstaking investigations. Tt wa« the 
first serious attempt made to rlian the weather on an 
extensh'e scale, and in it Galton did pioneer work in 
ftstablishinp the theory and existence of anticyclones. 
His appointment to mendierdiip of the ,VeteoroIopical 
Council might have confined a smaller intellect to a narrow' 
mad for the rest of his life. But though Galton continued 
ro be a member of the Meteorological Council for many 
years, it was in the field of anthropology and heredity 
lliat he was destined to make history. 

Galton Hereditary Genius, its Laws and Con^ 
sequences, was published in 1869. The interest it attracted 
in scientific circles, particularly in the medical profession, 
was great, and the success he achieved with !hi« work 
Encouraged him to follow it np with another publication 
in 1874 entitled English Men of Science, their Kainre and 
Nurture, Tn 1883 he published Enquiries into Human 
Faculties. These works were followed in 1889 by Natural 
Inheritance. 

Galton did not content himself with collecting, sorting 
and analysing data. He went much further, developing 
theories which have subsequently borne abundant fniit. 
It is he who is responsible for the coining of the term 
engenicp." 

In I9G1 Galton endowed a researcli feBowslup in the 
University of London for the promotion of knowledge 
of eugenics which was defined as the Study of Changes 
under SocUd Control that mrry Improve or Imnair the 
Rtscied Qualities of Future Cenerations. either <PAy5tVa?/>* 
or Mentally. 

Many honours were bestowed on him. and as early 
as 1860 he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society. 
Cambridge and Oxford bestowed honorary degrees on 
him, and he was knighted in 1909. 

He was the author of the Lira; of Ancestral Inheritance 
by virtue of which onr parents, grand^parents, great grand* 
parents etc., contribute each, in the average, a well-defined 
fraction of our total inheritanrc. The truth of this last 
law has been confirmed, with plight inaihematiral rhanges, 
bv the biometric method® of Karl Pearson. 


The Indian MatHemalician Ramanujan 

Ramanujan worked for most of his life in 
practically complete ignorance of modern 
European mathematics and died when he was 
a little over 30. He published abundantly, but 
lie also left a mass of unpublished work which 
had never been analysed properly until the last 


fiAv years. Writes Prof. Godfrey H. Hardy in 
Sricncc and Culiwc : 

Ramanujan born in 1887. in a Brahmin famUy 
iii Eroch* near Kurabakonam, a fair-®j 2 cd town in the 
Tiin.^rr'* dislricl »»f lh« Presidency of Madras. His father 
vva^ a clerk in a clolh-mcrcbani s office in Kumbakonani, 
and all bis relatives, thoiisli of high caste, were very 

poor. TT. » 1 1 t 

Ho was sent at the age of 7 to the High School ot 

Kumhakniiain. and reiuamcd there for nine years. His 
exceptional abilities had lic^cun to show themselves before 
he wa* 10, and liy ihe time that he was 12 or 13 he was 
rec«jgni 2 cd as a quite ahmirmal boy. HI? biographers 
tell some curious siorie? of his early years*. They siy, for 
example, lhat. after he had begun the study of 

trigononuiiy. he dii^covered for himself ‘ Euler’s theorems 
for die «lne and cosine' iby which I iind'irstand the 
relations between the circular and exponcnlial functions), 
and was very disappointed w’lien he found later, apparently 
from th^ volume of Loncy’s Trigonometry, that they were 
known already, t ntil he was 16 he had never seen ^ 
mathematical liook of any higher class. Whittakers 
Modern Analysis liad not yet spread so far, and 
Bromwich V Infinite Series did not exist. There can be 
no doubt tliat either of these books would have made a 
trcmend'iiis differ* ncc to him if they could have 
his wav. It was a book of a very dificrent kind, Carr’s 
Synopsis^ which first aroused Ramanujan’s full powers. 

Carr’s book (Synopsis of elemi'nfary results in pure 
anti applied mathvntatics, by Georue Shoohridge Carr, 
fnrmerlv Scholar of Gonvllle and Cains College* 
Cambriilgc, published in tw’o volumes in 1880 and 1886) 
is almost unprocurable now. 

Carr has sections on the obvious subject*, algebra, 
trigonometry, calculus and analytical geometry, but ^me 
sections are clevehiped disproporlionally, and particularly 
the formal *ide of the integral calculus. This seems to 
have lu*on Carr’s pet subject, and the treatment of it is 
verv bill and in its way definitely good. There is no 
iheorv nf functions; and T very much doubt whether 
Ramannjon. to the end of his life, ever understood at all 
clearlv what an analytical function if. What is more 
surprising, in view of Carr’s own tastes and Ramanujans 
later work, is that there are no elliptic fanolions. How- 
ever Ramanujan may have acquired his very' peculiar 
knowledge of this theory, it was not from Carr, On the 
whole, considered as an inspiration for a boy of siich 
abnormal gifts, Carr was not too bad, and Ramanujan 

responded amazingly. „ , , 

Until he was about 17. all went well with Ramanujan. 
•In December 1903, he passed the Matriculation Exami- 
nation of the t’niversity of Madras, and in January 
yf the succeeding vear he joined the Junior First in Arts 
class of the Government College, Kumhakonam, and won 
the Su brahma nyatn scholarship, which is generally 
awarded for proficiency in English and Mathematics. 

But after thi< there came a series of tragic checks. 
•• Bv this time, he was so absorbed in the study of 
mathematics that in all lecture howrs—whether devoted 
to English. HUtorv. or Physiology -he used to 
himself in some mathematical investigation, unmindful of 
what Vk'as happening in the class. This excessive 
devotion to mathematics and his consequent neglect of 
the other subjects resulted in hi? failure to secure 
pro mol ion to the senior class and in the consequent 
(lisrominuance of the scholarship. Partly owing to dis- 
appointment and partly owing to the influence nf a friend, 
he ran away nutthward into the Telugii country, but 
ir-iiirned to Kiimbakonam after some wandering and 
rejoined the college. As owing to bis absence he failed 
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to make sufficient attendances to ojjtain his term 
certificate in 1905. he entered Pacha iyappa's College, 
Madras, in 1906, but falling ill reluriied to Kumbak ana m. 
He appeared as a private student for the F. A, e:cainina- 
tion of December 1907 and failed.*^ 

Ramanujan docs not seem to have any definite 
occupation, except mathematics, until 1912. In 1909, he 
married, and it became necessary* for him to have some 
regular employment, but he had great difiicirlty in finding 
any because of his unfortunate college career. About 
1910 he bogan lo find more influential Indian friends, 
Ramaswami Aiyar and his two biographers, but all their 
cflorts to find a tolerable posdtion for him failed, and 
in 1912, he hccamt* a clerk in the office of the Port Trust 
nf Madras. He was then nearly 25. The years between 
18 and 25 are the critical years in a mathematician’s 
career and the damage had been clone. Ramanujan's 
genius never had again its chance of full development. 

There is not much to say about the rest of 
Ramanujan’s life. His first aiibstanlial powers began to 
he understoo<l. Sir Francis Spring and Sir Gilbert 
Walker obtained a special scholarship for him of £60 a year, 
sufficient for a married Indian to live in tolerable comfort. 
At the beginning of 1913 he wrote lo me and Professor 
Neville, and I, after many difficulties, got him to England 
in 1914. Here he had three years of uninterrupted 
activity, the results of which you can read ui his Papers, 
lie fell ill in the summer of 1917, and never really 
recovered, though he continued to work, rather spasmodi- 
cally, but with no real sign of degeneration, until his 
death in 1920. His last mathematical letter on * Mock- 
Theta functions,’ the subject of Professor Watson's 
presidential address to the London Mathematical Society 
last year, was written about two months before he died. 


Coorg and Its People 

' A Son of the Soil ’ gives a brief account 
of Coorg and its people in The Ticcntielh 
Century : 

Coorg — Kodagu in the vernacular —is a small province 
of South India with an area of 1582 square miles. 
Situated on the Cop of the Western Ghats, facing East, 
midway between the Wyanad and the Manjarabad Ghats 
of Mysore State, it is bounded by South Canara and 
Northern Malabar. 

It is one of the most beautiful spots of South India. 
With its numeroue rivers, vast green forests, lofty mountains 
and beautiful valleys, it compares favourably with the 
descriptions of the pleasure gardens of Bharat Varsha 
(Nandana Vana). The native bard has voiced his delight 
in these words “ Like Mt. Meru among the mountains 
and the Jasmine among flowers, this chaririing land of 
Goorg surrounded by a mountain chain noted for the 
magnetic splendour of its scenery — like a pearl chain 
rounding the beauteous curves of a maiden’s neck.” 
Mr. Hilton Brown, in his article ‘The Astounding 

Land of Coorg ’ in the Blacktoooi^s Magazine compares 
it with the Scotland of Sir Walter Scott’s romances. 
Others, who are enamoured of its beautiful sceneries and 
ideal climate, are tempted to call it ‘The Switzerland of 
India.’ 

To one who has toiled against the heat of Andhra, 
lo the sun-bathed Mudaliar or Aiyar or Chetty of the 
East Coast, to the perspiring Malayalec of Calicut, 
Tellicheiry and Cannanoor, Coorg is a blessing. With 
cheap living and hospitable people around, a foreigner 
who sets foot in Coorg seldom thinks of returning. 
Mercara, the chief town, with, its temperature rarely above 


80® in Slimmer, is fa^ becoming one of the summer 
resorts of the South. 

The ancient history ot Coorg is very interesting. 
Strangely enough, the Ruler has never been a Coorg-— a 
son of the soil. Lingayat Kings ruled over this country 
for over two hundred years. Towards the end of the 
sixteenth century a banished prince of Ekkeri household 
found his way to Coorg as a sainL and settled down at 
Halcri. In the course of a few year® he succeeded in 
winning tlie confidence of some petty chiefs and eventually 
became the first Rajab of Coorg in 1681. When Tippoo 
came into power in Mysore he marched against Coorg 
and capturing it held it for some years. But soon, an 
enterpridng member of the Royal Family of Coorg 
succeeded in escaping from Tippoo’s prison and found 
some loyal Coorgs who won back I heir laud from the 
Mohammedans. From then afterwards the Rajah of 
Coorg became an ally of the British and was of great 
help to laem during the Mysore wars. However, tlie last 
Rajah of Coorg turned out to be of a very cruel nature 
and this led to the annexation of Coorg in 1834 by tlie 
British. 

Today Coorg is directly under the Government of 
India and is governed by a Chief Commissioner who is 
also the Resident of Mysore. He is the head of the 
local government, and the Secretariat and the High Court 
are ai his head-quarters, Bangalore. The chief authority 
is the Commissioner in Coorg who stays at Jlercara and 
is the head of every branch of administration. Coorg 
got its Legislative Counci! consisting of fifteen elected 
members and five nominated members with the Chief 
Commissioner as the President in 1923. 

It has a population nearing about 1,80,000. Out oi 
this, about forty per cent are Coorgs — people of the soil. 
Classified as Kshatriyas, these warlike people form o 
raale by themselves. Their manners and cn atoms present 
none of the streaks of savage life frequently met with 
among the mountaineers of India. Judging by such 
characters as the stature, the nasal index, the long anm 
and limbs, the facial angle and the colour of the skin, 
the Coorgs certainly do not seem to belong to South 
India. From the character of the cranium they show 
fewer signs of aboriginal blood than even the Brahmins 
of Madras Presidency. 

Tiiey are a fine race of a fighting stocky they possess 
their own langnage, national dress and land tenure. 
Their dialect is a mixture of Canarese, Tamil and 
Malayalam. Their drea^ is the most picturesque of any 
in India. A long black open coat with sleeves cut short 
at the elbow lowing the white shirt underneath; a scarlet 
and gold sash often more than six yards in length bound 
at the waist; a short dagger in sheath tucked in the right 
side and a long, naked knife fastened at the back; and 
a turban round the head, form the dress of a male. The 
woman’s dress also bears a striking contrast to the 
ordinary Indian saree. Rounding the lower half of her 
body with more than four yards of saree, the Coorg woman 
tucks it behind and takes about two yards more to have 
one more round, ending with a knot near the right 
shoulder. This kind of saree, with its full-sleeved, high- 
necked jacket and with a flowing headkerchief gives her 
an appearance the most majestic among Indian women. 

They pay homage to Ishwara and Ganapathy besides 
Kaveri, the goddess of the sacred river of South India, 
which has its origin in Coorg. Snake-worship is unknown 
amon^ them, but demons whom they regard as petty gods 
find favour. A sacrifice precedes the pooja and often 
dancing is also a part of the programme during a God’s 
festival. 

Their marriage customs are perhaps the simplest in 
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Soinhern India. ChiW marriage i? unknown and widow 
re-mmiage is allowed. Death is treated with all linniair. 
At the demise of any one. married and above sixteen 
years of age, a repealed salute of two giin^ fired at 
miervals lasts till the cremation. Tiie moiirninji dn-«s 
IS while and the final rites are carrird oni liv 
themselves- 


Prospects of Paper Industry in India 

There is a vast scope for the det’elopiiient 
of paper manufacture in India. In an article 
on the above subject the Financml Timci^ 
advances arguments to meet the points of those 
tvho arc out to discourage furtlier expansion of 
this industry in India : 

Prospect of any industry is to be judged from three 
main categories. Firstly cheap availability oi raw 
maicrials, secondly the possibility of marketing of produc- 
tion and thirdly its scope for future e^^pun^nn and 
probability of standing against other competitors foreign 
nr indigenous. 

To judge the case of paper indiisiiy* from flK*?c -dand- 
polnlSt one will find that India is an idea] place fur tb^ 
development of this industr>\ Recent rise in the prices 
of imported papers, accounted for the rise In the prices 
of raw materials in the importing coantries. As much as 
30 per cent of the cost of paper indusliy lies in the wood 
□dip costs, .^ong the leading countries of the world 
having large shares in the world's paper trade. United 
States, Canada, Germany, England and Japan make papers 
mostly from mechanical wood pulp and sulphate pulps 
made from timber. Availability of wood is nnt unlimited 
and with the increasing demand for papers wood supply 
is likely to fall short of the demand from mills. 

And as a matter of fact recent rise In the price's is 
mainly due to the excess of demands ot*er supply which 
in fact prcceeded by a shortage of raw materials (wood 
pulp). \n any event the present portion of the mills 
in Europe and America, is sot a very happy one, it is 
strongly feared that earning capacity of those mills who 
do not control their wood polp supplies is placed in a 
speculative position. *Wbile on the other hand those few 
esparto mills in Scotland are in a very' different position. 
Whereas pulp prices have risen steeply Esparto prices 
are lower than they were last year and those esparto 
mills are benefiting to a large measure. Their demand is 
improving while they are in a position to reduce their 
cost of pToduction. That ere long the industry will hare 
to .depend more on straw, grass and bambm. can no 
longer be doubted. 

India, having abundant supply of these 
kinds of materials, offers excellent prospects 
for the paper industries existing and prospec- 
tive. 

Recently a few Companies have been formed 
for the production of indigenous paper, which has already 
given rise to considerable public interest. Tliis is certainly 
an indication that India will shortly be in a position 
to meet a large proportion of her demands for paper. 


The ^reat advam*e made In the production of pulp from 
himiuio ha^ had a ron^ideralile influence in the develop* 
men: of t!ii> inilusirv. The bjlli»\vhis talilc showing the 
decline in imprirt^ of wood pulp i^ an in dl cation 
uf the corresponding iinprovemeni in the indigenous 
priKliictioQ of bamboo pulp. 

Imports of wood pulps rags and «»thcr maleriaU : — 


1^34-35 

1930-36 

1936-37 


« 4 


Tons 

19,517 

15.472 

11,061 


Value in Rupees 
26,28,215 
20,48,300 
14 ‘ 64,397 


Within 10 years from 1927 to 1936 production id 
pa[»er in India incredsed from 30,000 tonn to -18,000 tons, 
which comes to 60^. Thin increased production through 
increasing use of hamhon pulp and other indigenuus raw 
maturials^ makes the of future rru\U all the more 

pr spective as they w'ili have to depend less on Imported 
pulp ami have the added advantage of the succcesful 
experiment of the use of bumlioM pulp, which will be 
abundantly available within the country. In this ccnncc* 
lii'Q the views expressed by Mr. M. P. Rhargava, officer 
iii-rharge, paper pulp section, Indian Forest Research 
In-:iitule, will be highly illuminating. Referring to the 
a--*^rlion of the Paper-makers .Vssocladon that papers nnw 
belonging to the “ unprr»teclrd qualities” cannot be 
ec'onojntrally manufactured in Indio, Mr. Bhargava wrote 
** those with practical experience and knowledge n( 
bamboo and fibres will ogree that almost cveiy kind 

of ])aper included to du- ‘‘unprotected” categaiy can be 
pr< diiced from pulps obtained frr«m tlicse raw materials 
and plentiful qiiantUics of those are available 
in the country*. The special princesses and technical 
kiinwledgo required in their manufacture arc not tin* 
knriwn and are readily available. The statement that 
special kinds cf pulps required for the production of 
krc’ft and wrapping papers, are obtainable in Scandinavia 
and Canada only and therefore that India cannot enter 
this field is distinctly questionable as these papers are 
manufactured in large quantities in other countries in 
Eiirupe and in United States uf America some of which 
import pulps for the purpose and some produce their 
own. What can he done in father countries can also be 
done in India.” 

Total consumption of paper In India during the last 
year was nearly 2,100.000 tons, uf which Indian mills 
produced approximately 48,000 tons and the balance India 
had to meet from imports. Even at this consuming 
capacity there is ample room for a large number of 
first class mills. Shortage of raw materials In utliei' 
European countries instead of having any deterrent effect, 
will place the Indian in an advantageous position, as 

raw' materials will be abundantly available in the countiy. 

The production and consumption of paper 
in a count r\* represents its standard of 
civilization. 

A higher standard of civilization invariably 
means increasing use of books and literature and con- 
sequently means increasing use of papers. When judging: 
from this perspective, one will find that in regard to its 
scepe and u?;efulness. the paper industr>' stands in the 
same level of other big industries as the cotton textile. 
Iron and Steel, and Stigai*. 



Germany’s Shackled Press 

The following excerpts are made from ’ a 
confidential report secured by the Banker. 
“ No German newspaper,” say the report, 
“ would dare to utter any criticism on what 
the Government ia pleased to decree. Four years 
of education and discipline have taught the 
German editor to think as the Ministry of 
Propaganda wishes him to think.” 

The economic consequences of this suppresdon have 
been disastrous. Before Hitler came into power there 
were 4,703 ncwspapcre published in Germany. After the 
first year of National-Sociaiist rule the number had fallen 
to 3,091. It will be recalled that newspapers connected 
with the Socialist and Communist parties were cons&scated 
after the Reichstag had been burnt. These newspapers 
numbered 184. And if they are excepted, it can be seen 
that 1,422 non-party newspapers ceased publication in a 
single year. 

In the absence of ofieial German statistics the 
following figures, given in a letter to the Loudon Tunes 
and compiled from records of the German Institut fur 
Zeitungsf^nde, may be quoted. Of 348 weeklies appearing 
in Germany before 1933 more than a third closed down 
during that year. Vhile 19,200 people were working on 
the editorial staffs of newspapers in 1932, only 5,341 were 
left at the end of 1933. The number of men employed in 
the printing trade dropped from 236,335 to 184,2^ during 
the same period. 

Before 1933, 120 Kational Socialist Papers, 
published by the Party organisations and 
supported from Party funds, existed in Germany. 
Their financial position, however, was none too 
prosperous. 

After Hitler^s accession to power, therefoi'e, Nazi policy 
was no less concerned with the task of improving the 
precarious financial position of its own press than with 
converting by all possible means everyone connected with 
newspaper work into ‘ soldiers of the new State.’ The 
suppression, on March 29, 1933, of the SoclUist and 
Communist press enabled the various Nazi newspapers to 
take over the property and up-to«date machinery' of their 
former rivals. Even this, however, did not strengthen 
their position. For one thing, the number of ofiLoial 
Nazi newspapers themselves increased from 119 to 379. 
And for another, the old readers of the Socialist press 
were naturally reluctant to acquire new habits. 

Competition between the party papers and 

the’ non-Party Press now grew more serious, 

hut the Emergency Decree of February, 1933, supplied 
the authorities with a never-f ailing weapon against any 
newspaper. The first contravention of this law( for instance 
the ‘ spreading of news endangering vital interests of the 
State’) entailed suspension for a month; the second, 
suspension up to six months. Under this decree the 
Berlin Tempo (Ullstein) was banned because a Stock 


Exchange report contained a few facts about the fall 
of German foreign loans. The Roman Catholic Essener 
Volkszeilung was suppressed because a question mark 
instead of an exclamation mark had been put by mistake 
after the headline; ‘Hindenburg congraLulalcs Hitler.’ 

An edition of the Dortmunder General- 
Anzeiger, a prosperous provincial newspaper of 
Germany, was seized in April, 1933, because it 
published a portrait of Herr Hitler by a well- 
known artist which, according to the authorities, 
had given the Fuhrer^s features a ' distorted 
expression suggesting vulgarity.' 

The offense against the Fuhrer was used as a pretext 
for sending a detachment of Storm Troops to eject the 
old editorid staff by force and to declare the whole concern 
sequestrated. The . next day the paper was printed on 
the same premises, but edited by the staff of the regional 
Nazi paper, the Rote Erie, which until then had stnigglcd 
without success against dte competition of the Genera/- 
Anzeiger, In circumstances which were never disclosed, 
a contract of sale was executed between the former and 
present proprietors. According to the official German 
news agency the former publishers received 2,800,000 
marks, a sum which amounted to little more than two 
years’ profits. They contested the validity of the agree- 
ment and demanded an indemnity of 8,000,000 mafks and 
annuities totaling 165,000 marks. 

The fight against non-party papers took 
other forms also : 

Gangs of Party members and Storm Troopers canvassed 
from door to door, using duress and intimidation to secure 
subsci^eiB for the Party papers. That the breadwinner of 
the family would lose his job if he would not give \\u his 
paper and take the Nazi organ was the usual threat. These 
methods were applied so indiscriminately that they became 
a danger to concerns whose soundness was of vital 
importance to the labor market. A new law against can- 
vassing oy forcible means was therefore promulgated in 
January, 1934. 

I 

A ' Law for the preservation of the indepen- 
dence of the German press ’ was enacted in 
April, 1935 ; with the help of this law, it became 
possible to close down practically any newspaper 
not owned by Party interests : 

Among other stipulations, it prohibits joint-stock and 
limited-liability companies, co-operative societies, public 
bodies formed for professional or religious purposes 
from publishing newspapers. It compels publishers 
to report to the Reiim Association of German 
Newspaper Publishers the names of all nersons who have 
any interest in their concerns as indiviaual shareholders. 
They must also prove the Aryan origin of each member 
of the board and of his wife back to the yter 1800. And, 
finally, liquidation of a newspaper can be ordered if in the 
opinion of the Reich Press Chamber a certain market does 
not allow sufficient scope for two or more newspapers. 
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60 to iO per cent of the Roman Catholic press was 
afiecCed by one clause or another of tlie law. Tlie provi- 
sion excluding limited-liability companies, etc., from the 
ownership of newspapers was applicable to about 420 
companies. Before May, 1933, the changes in the finanrial 
structure of the various companies were made necessasy 
by the law. But the details of these changes have never 
been disclosed. Among (hose in danger were several 
newspapers of international repute, such as t!ie Dciit$clve 
AUgemeine Zeitung, the Btrliner Borsenzeitang and the 
Frankfurter Zeitung. After lengthy negotiations they liavc 
so far been exempted. But whether or not the exemption 
had to be bought baa never become kno'^^n. 


Economic and Social TreiuU in the Third 

Reich 

"Writing in the Foreign Policy Reports on 
economic and social conditions in Germany, 
John C. deWilde obseiTes : 

Conclusions concerning the development of economic 
and social conditions in the Third Reich are necessarily 
tentative. Not only are the available data incomplete, but 
the National Socialist regime is of too recent origin to 
permit a final judgment. There is little doubt that the 
monetary income of the German people a$ a whole has 
increased substantially during tne past four years. Almost 
all classes — labor, agriculture and capital — nave shared in 
this rise. Only two groups may be said to have suffered 
a loss in income : the Jews whose economic existence is 
being progressively undermined, and the middlemen who 
have suffered most from the price-fixing regulations of the 
National Socialist government. 

The improvement in national income Ims 
not brought about a corresponding rise in the 
standard of living, (says the writer) absorption 
of the country’s economy in public works and 
rearmament having put a serious limitation on 
the amount of goods available for consumption : 

'While there has always Been enough to eat, the supply 
of many of the better foodstuffs has repeatedly been in- 
sufficient to meet the growing demand. Nevertheless, 
statistics on per capita consumptioD of goods and on 
savings seem to indicate some advance in well-being over 
the extremely low levels of 1932. 

In limiting the material rewards of recovery the 
National Socialist government has demanded sacrifices 
from all classes. Even the farmers, who appeared to be 
especially favored in the first two years of the regime, have 
more recently seen the state employ its power to restrict 
further increases in agricultural prices and to impose 
delivery quotas for many farm commodities. Industry* 
has' experienced a rapid rise in profits, but a large part 
of the return on capital has been conscripted permanently 
or temporarily by the stale for its own needs — rearmament 
and the erection of raw material producing plants. 

The revival of production has increased the 
income of labour as a whole, althougli, the writer 
points out, rc-employment has taken place at 
rather low wage- levels, the greatest sacrifices 
being exacted from the working classes. 

In the face of a rising cost of living, which has 
affected food prices particularly, they have bad to be 
content with stable, and in some cases even declining, wage 
rates. It would be incorrect to conclude, however, that 


(he government has delilieraiely discriminated against labor 
in favor of capital. The experience of the last few years 
liar demonstrated that the National Socialist regime lias 
not hcMtaUnl to impose* it* will on all vested interests, 
whether thon? nf agriculture, industry or lab'»r. Ali have 
been at the heck and call of the state. 

Tho Gc'iixians seem to hnvc borne all these 
sacrifices with singularly little resistance. 
There liavc been fretiuent reports, however, of 
growing discontent over the past few years. 

An increasing p?*ycholosical and economic tension 
appears to have devrAoped. People find it difficult to 
sustain sacrifircs over a brng pffriod of lime, and the longer 
they are asked to dn so, ihe nmre they are inclined to 
inquire into the need of MJch burdens. Moreover, even 
the cleverest propaganda grows weaiivnne. Tliat the Nazi 
regime has tn .some extent lost its hold on the masses is 
indicated by the frequency of gov*eramcnt appeals and 
exhortations. Discontent i* probably greatest among the 
working classes, where it has orrasionally provfjkcd 
j?pontaneous but scattered outbreaks of passive resistance. 
Fear of this di««atisfac:ioR seems to have been responsible 
for the postponement of factorv* council elections two years 
in snreeisiun. In March 1936 council members were con- 
tinued in office fur one year, and in March of the cnirenl 
year their terras were once more extended. It would be 
crroneoii* tn conclude, how^nfr, that the regime is In 
danger. 

Modernism and Polemic 
in Indian Islam Today 

J. \V. Sweetman write.« in The International 
of Missions : 

Now'adays we have a new way of expressing Islam's 
view' of the sanctity of the fait cccompli, when the Turks 
seized the Caliphate, the jurists were nonplussed, because 
their theory' was that the Caliphate should he in the 
family of tlie Qiiraish. But Islamic opportunism and 
* respect for the logic of facts' led Muslims (as I think 
Professor Macdonald puts its) to say: ^^'iney have it; 
they are able to keep it; let them keep it.*’ That was 
the old method; but now that the Turks have abolished 
the Caliphate, what shall we say? Let us put the old 
case for compromise in another way. as Sir Muhammad 
Iqbal does. 

“ The birth of Islam ... is the birth of the inductive 
intellect. In Islam prophecy reaches its perfection in 
discovering the need of its own alioliiion. This involves 
the keen perception that life cannot for ever be kept 
in leadiog strings; that in order to achieve full self- 
consciousness, man must finally be thrown back on his 
own resources.’* 

But liow can there be such a syslera as Islam at all, 
if all that is left to man is to proceed by way of trial 
and experiment? And Imw do we reconcile the words 
which Iqbal uses towards the end of his ‘ Six Lectures ’ 
with man*s bf*ing left to his own resources? 

**The Muslim is in pi»>se%sion of . . . ultimate ideas 
on the basis of revelation . . . there can lie no further 
revelation binding on man . . . Let the Mussulman of 
to-day appreciate his position, reconstruct his social life 
in the light of ultimate principles, and evolve, out of 
the hitherto partially revealed pui-pose of Islam, that 
spiritual democracy which is the ultimate aim of Islam.** 

But ^revelation’ implies that man is not left to his 
own resource*. 

In the course of the modern attempts to reinterpret 
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Islam in harmony with modern thought, there is a tendency 
to make a distinction between wliat is permissible and 
what is enjoiaed in the Quran. For instance, i: is said 
that polygamy is permitted under certain conditions. 
Maul ana Muhammad *A]i, in his commentary on the 
Quran at Surah 4, v. 3 (which he translates: ‘And if 
you fear that you cannot act equitably towards orphans, 
then marry such women as seem good to you, two and 
three and foin/ etc.), makes this comment : •T!iis» passage 
permits polygamy under certain circumstances : it Hoes 
not enjoin it nor even permit it unconditionally.’ "Whether 
this makes the case better for Islam must considered 
doubtful, especially as the condition expressed in the 
Quran is one which only the person concerned can judge 
to be fulfilled, and a man who had a desire for a number 
of wives would not find much difficulty in considering 
himself qualified for the * permission.’ 

One wonders, for instance, how it is that the modern 
expositor of the Quran falls to see that when, by dint 
of much ingenuity, he extracts a new defensive meaning 
from some obscure or difficult text suitable to the require- 
ments of his apologetic, he has weakened the average 
Muslim's faith in the Quran as a ^perspicuous book^ 
and a miracle of clarity. 

The present-day Muslim propagandist would seek to 
stimulate self-respect by references to the past glories 
of Islam. This is quite legitimate and there is much 
of which Muslims may be rightly proud, hut when Islam’s 
past greatness is brought into the most inappropriate 
context and is entirely irrelevant to the theme imder 
discussion, one wonders whether the writers have become 
conscious of the weakness of the case they have set out 
to prove and are seeking to distract the attention of the 
reader from this weakness. Take, for instance, an 
exposition which the lore Kamal ud-Din gives of the 
divine attributes. He is discussing the meaning of rakim 
and rahmart (compassionate and merciful). He says: 

“The two attijJDutes assure us that everything ‘material 
that we need to make life happy has- already been created 
and when we use it rightly our actions will never remain 
unrequited. Thu whole creation is full of such 
material. . . . With this assurance Muslims approached 
nature and unravelled it. Tltcy enriched the world and 
gave it blessings unknown before. It is impossible to 
praise Muslims too highly for their great contribution 
to civilization. I may say that the world before Islam 
was as though it were living from hand to mouth, with 
very scanty material. The Quran came and informed 
mankind of the various kinds of riches, beauty and wealth 
that were stored in nature and created for human 
enjoyment. . . I find similar improvenjruts in architecture 
and the means of conveyance, withal the advances in 
traffic, gardening irrigation and navigation, crockery and 
household furniture. . . and when I say ihat all this 
was inspii-ed by the Quran it shows that region from 
God does not come to supply the human race with a 
sickly theology and deter us from the enjoyment of life.” 

Supposing this all to be true, what has it to do wiA 
an exposition of the divine attributes? This instance is 
not by any means the only one which could be given. 
In a similar manner, self-respect is sought in the ^ory 
of a past age, Islam 'is' the p^atron of learning because 
there ‘was’ a university at tlcrdova, in spite of the 
terrible illiteracy which characterizes the masses of Islam 
to-day. 

Perhaps the gravest danger in Islam and the greatest 
obstacle to any progress within the community is the 
refusal to face facts and the tendency to go on living 
in an atmosphere of make-believe, in which sober men 
can bring themselves to believe almost anything. 


Did Italy Gain by the War ? 

The following extracts are made from the 
World Events : 

Not long ago the Fascist Grand Council announced 
that, contrai>' to the “ ill-natured ” expectations of the 
enemies of fascism, the financial ^tuation in Italy is 
most rosy. In order to hoisLer that statement it was 

pointed out that Italy’s gold reserve is equal to 4.21 

bOlion lire which showed that Italy was economically 
healthier than France. 

If this is so, why then has Italy prohibited the 

publication of economic and financial stall sties for the 

last two years? The League of Nations monthly economic 
surveys of the world continue to list rather eloquent 
I Hankie opposite the name of Italy, while all other 
countries are reported. This makes it difficult to assess 
the economic position of the country, aside, from raising 
suspicions that all is not well behind that wall of silence. 

Some things, however, can bs checked. There is. for 
Instance, that gold reserve. Close examination reveals a 
neat bit of juggling, Due to the African war, the gold 
reserve fell fom 5.9 billion lire to 3.4 billion by December, 
1935; by the end of June, 1936 it had fallen below 2 
billion Urc. Then came the revaluing of the lira, by 
which its value was changed from ahnost 8 cents Lo 4 
cents. In terms of this new money, Italy’s gold reserve 
was now counted at 4.21 billion lire. Attempts have 
been made to attribute this “rise” lo the gifts of 
wedding rings ” and other gold valuables, but that 
maneuvre brought in only 400 million lire. Another 
600 million were obtained by the seizure of foreign 
securities held by Italian subjects. 

Meanwhile, as Amaldo Cortesi reported in the 
“Times,” the Ethiopian war cost at least IS billion lire, 
new military appropriations amount to 5.534 billion, aud 
over anu , above that, the last fiscal year closed with a 
deficit of 3.593 billion lire. These sums have been raised 
by borrowing, by a “capital levy” on real estate, by 
manipulation of the savings of the Italian people, and 
similar measures. They must be added to the national 
debt which in 1934 stood at the record high of 125 
billion lire. 

A fairly accurate estimate of Italy's economic position 
may be gained by the fact that interest rates on govern- 
ment loans have jumped from 3.5 to 5 per cent. And 
this at a time when interest rates everywhere were at 
record lows. Moreover, there has been widespread flight 
of capital which resulted in the arrest of scores of “ big 
men” for illegally exporting several hundred million lire. 

Remember, further, that in all of these figures nothing 
is included for the development of the “new empire *’ in 
Africa. In fact, British and German capital had to be 
solicited for the organization of transport in Somaliland 
and for the exploitation of the Abyssinian mines. 

The war has bad other unfavourable repercussions. 
Tn spile of much ballyhoo about new commercial treaties, 
Italy’s balance of trade is again unfavourable. On the 
diplomatic side there are also losses, since Mussolini 
had to recognize Hitler’s supremacy in Austria, which 
not so long ago he challenged by a mobilization of troops 
in the Brenner. Agriculture had a vciy bad year, due 
partly to the dispatch of large numbers of farm workers 
to Abyssinia. 

As for the Italian people, the war has nude fascism 
a heavier burden than ever around their necks. 
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Opening of Abyssinia to the Economic World 

Celestino Arena write? in L' It alia 
d^Oltremarej Rome : 

It is now beyond doubt that a larjic part of Abyssinia, 
viz., the tableland, measuring nearly 160,000 sq, km., and 
over 2000 m. high, is climatically well suited for Italian 
colonisation. This wide tract, wliich was once thickly 
populated, but which was later impoverished on account 
of depredations, epidemics and wars, can accommodate a 
population of nearly 12 millions in addition to the three 
to five millions of its present inhabitants. This will give 
an average of 75 heads per sq. km., which is not at 
all too high for a region with such large economic 
potentialities* Besides, the soil is remarkably fertile and 
susceptible of a large variety of mltivation. To add to 
this, again, the military invasion has left behind a 
valuable legacy in the form of a road-system, which 
consists today of a network uf highways, nearly 4000 km. 
in length, and which is still gradually dcvcluplng . . . 
Massova, situated as it is on the highroad connecting 
two lands of the future, viz., Asia and Africa, ought to 
come into its own now by becoming again the centre for 
sea-trade, as it was formerly before the opening of the 
railway line between Addis Ababa and Jibuti. Mogadisliii 
must now become the biggest port in East Africa, as ' 
there are no more those uncertain conditions in the 
hinterland, which had prevented the growth of this 
harbour . . . The large amount of brown coal, Uiat is 
known to be available and native alcohol, which together 
can yield the requisite fuel for industrial purposes, will 
be useful in exploiting the mineral wealth of this land, 
but the exploitation of the enormous amount of hydraulic 
power by means of the advanced Italian technique will 
probably be found still easier, while solving the 
agricultural, mining and other industrial problems. Even 
today cotton* weaving and leather •work represent important 
local industries. Cotton, coffee, hides, ores, ivory and 
nibber can be exchanged for commodities exported to the 
colony by the molher*country. This exchange can be 
developed in a variety of ways, if recourse is had to an 
economic policy, which avoids the competitive spirit, 
dispenses with protective measures and enriches the 
market, extending from Triest and Genoa over the Italian 
peninsula and the Red Sea upto the Equatorial Africa . * 

• • . Finally, we shall have to maintain a firm and 
reserved altitude, regarding the question as to whether 
the stream of foreign gold, tliat would hasten and fructify 
our work of reconstruction would also bind us to in- 
equitable political agreements, restricting our possessional 
rights. 


on to say that bis file of “professional criminals had 
already listed 250,000 men and women ! 

There are various explanations for these figures, but 
one of the most important is rarely quoted, and that is 
the indifference of the public and the lowering of mortu 
standards which permits ** Public Enemies” to be treated 
as semi-heroic figures. 

Church attendance in America is relatively as good 
as in Europe, but the attitude of parents towards moral 
instniciion for children is different, particularly in the 
urban areas. In the great cities residential apartments 
and tenement flats are nften looked on as mere dormitories 
by worker?*, jnd family life as it is underxtood in western 
Europe survives only in the agrifuhiire arras and smaller 
towns. On New York\s Ea&t Side, for inslaiice, voung^aers 
are gnawing up, spending nearly all llieir waking hours 
outside their homes. A «»nsaliuii-h»vjng press features 
daily stories of sensational crime anil (tie careers of ‘‘crime 
barons” who liave risen fn»m oli'^curily \u wealth, and 
on every side there is talk of rack^leiTcng aiul crooked 
politicians.” Literally scores of cheap magazines, of a 
type likely to appeal to youth, also enneentrale upon 
these unsavoury aspects of social life. I had an illujni* 
nating example of the extent of lliis “crime propaganda” 
in Chicago, where I found that A1 Capone, the former 
“liquor trade organizer” and gang-chief, who is now 
serving a long term in Alcatraz Penitentiar>', was looked 
on as a henv by most young people, and not a few of 
their ciders ! Large-scale publicity coubl, apparently, 
excuse any immorality— a viewpoint al?^> ilemon^lrated at 
the Hauptmann trial. 

All young Arnericans are not criiiiiiials or potential 
criminals, of course. But what is alaniung Churcli 
authorities in almost every state is iheir disregard of 
Christian ethics in social life. “Get on at all costs” 
seems to them a legitimate ambition, and while “rugged 
individualism” is no longer preached by pnliiicians, a.n 
insidious and revised versbrn is used 3^ a clonk for muny 
anti -social activities. The middle classes remain true in 
the older standards of morality and c< induct, and as 
these classes are the backbone of the state, there is 
ground for optimism about the future. But the concen- 
tration on cheap entertainment, the prevalence of 
“ neclring ” parties, and the lax standards uf social 
conduct in universities and high-schnols alike are alarming 
facts. The mobility of labour and the effects uf race- 
mingling are special features of American life which 
assist certain undesirable trends. 

The Future of Democracy 

The New Republic has been publishing a 


Crime and Morality in the U* S« A 

John Brown records in The iTigutrer his 
impressions formed during a recent tour in the 
U. S. A.: 

At no time in history has a civilized nation faced a 
crime problem of the magnitude of that now seen in 
America. That this is no exaggeration can be seen from 
the opinion of ex-President Hoover, whom I interviewed 
in Chicago. “More than 9,000 human beings are law- 
lessly killed every year in the Tiniled Slates,” said 
Mr. Hoover. “Little more than half as many arrests 
follow. Ijfe and property are relatively more unsafe 
than in any other civilized in the world.” 

The appalling statistics of crimes of riolence are 
paralleled by the thinness of the conviction records. In 
Washington a deputy-chief of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation admitted that a murder had a ninety per 
cent chance of escaping the death penalty, and he went 


series of statements by eminent thinkers on the 
future of democracy .In the course of his state- 
ment, Bertrand. Russel observes : 

There is nothing new about the present anli-demucratic 
movements; there were similar movements aftt^r the French 
Revolution, and after the revolutions of 1848, not to 
mention the age of Louis XIV. The two Napoleons were 
closely analogous to modern dictators; they owed their 
success to French inexperience in working democratic 
government. My grandfather, Lord Jt.hn Russell, in a 
letter written from France in 1871, expressed the general 
opinion when he : “I fear that a Republic like that 
of America is not practicable in France. They would 
prefer a military hero, or a civil despot, lu any quiet wise 
man who can bear liberty in others.” So people now speak 
of Germany — let us hope with equal lack of I ruth. Italy 
and Germany had only a brief period of democracy; Russia 
liad none. America, Great Britain and the «*H-gnvermng 
dominions show no tendency to abandon political 
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A sroup of delegates and workers, Barisal Women’s Conference. 
Mrs. Hemaprova Mazumdar, MX.a., President, is seen garlanded (centre) 



Srimati Seeta Jahax Ara has ?too(i first 


Srixnatl Seeta Jahan Ara 




Begum Habib UUah 
Member, U. P. Legislative Assembly 


Mrs. Nagamma PaUl 
Member, Bombay Legislative Assembly 
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Sbimati Sobha Das Gupta has stood first 
among the ^rl candidates who came out success- 
ful in the Matriculation examination, Dacca. 


Mrs. Ina Mitler 

Photogruplicd in London prior to her departure on a motor 
lour to meet Hitler Miuscdini and Kemal Ataturk 


Srimati Sobha Das Gupta 









H. H. The Maharao of Kutch and Mr. Alfred Ezra ai a Dinner nf the Zoological Society of London 


TiuBJLQt Ministers* Conference in Bombay 





Duke of Windsor and Mrs* Wallis Warfield afier 
tneir marriage at tbe Chateau De Cande 


Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the new Prime 
Minister of England 


John D. Rockefeller, the American Oil King, 
who died the other day at the age of 9S 


Mr. F. S. Smythe, going on a private expedition 
into the interior of the Himalayas 













Prof. P. Seshadri, yfho is leading the Indian 
delegation to the seventh world educational 
conference to be held in Tokio 


vt. S. K, Chanda, m.b., d.p.h., Health Officer, 

South Suburban Municipality who lias been 
awarded a Fellowship by the League of 
Nations for special training in pre* 
ventive work in Malaria at Singapore 
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Canadian Health and Beauty girls, who have 
come to participate In the Coronation 
Exhibition at Wembley, rehearsing 


Girl-cyclisis cycling al<jng a road near Windb(jr 



EUROPE 





“ What naughty children my brood are ! ” 

—Nebelspatter^ Zurich 







One Result of Congress Demand of 
Assurances 

Oiiginally the Indian National Congress 
demanded that, if some of its members in ‘the 
legislative bodies were to become ministers, the 
governors of the provinces should give them an 
assurance that they would not interfere with 
such activities of the ministries as were within 
the constitution. Subsequently Mahatma 
Gandhi demanded that, in case of serious differ- 
ence of opinion between the governor and his 
ministers, he woxild either dismiss them or ask 
them to resign. 

These demands have led to endl^ talk and 
issue of statements on both sides with the result 
that a cloak has been thrown, as it were, on 
the very retrograde, reactionary, inadequate 
and unsatisfactory character of the Government 
of India Act of 1936, which had been exposed 
ill numerous speeches and newspaper articles. 
Hi^-placed British officers, from the Secretary 
of State downwards, have seized the opportunity 
to expatiate and lay stress upon the merits of 
the Act and on the sense of justice, sympathy 
and goodwill of the British people which have 
been at the root of such a wonderful Act. 
Whether intentionally or unintentionally, the 
impression has been produced that all that is 
necessary to bring a new heaven and a new 
earth within reach of the people of India is 
acceptance of ministerships by congressmen 
and that all that is necessary for them to accept 
office is to be assured by the governors that their 
constitutional activities will not be interfered 
with and that they will be either dismissed or 
forced to resign in case of serious disagreement 
with the governors! The Act, the Constitution, 
is all right; it is only necessary for the gover- 
nors and the Congress to be reasonable and to 
have goodwill !1 

13 


The Viceroy’s Message and Statement 

The demands of the Congress, we have said, 
have given rise to endless talk on both sides. 
Lord Zetland made a long speech with reference 
to Mahatma Gandhi’s final demand. And now, 
Lord Linlithgow, the Viceroy, who had hitherto 
obser\'ed silence, has come out with a broadcast 
message followed by a long statement bearing 
on the same demand. 

The broadcast message strikes a personal 
note. This personal touch will be coteidered 
valuable if in future there be corresponding 
endeavour on the part of the speaker to promote 
the cause of self-rule in India. Vaguely sym- 
pathetic utterances of speakers occupying the 
same exalted position as that of the present 
Viceroy or even higher positions, and even 
definite pledges by British sovereigns, have not, 
in the past, home fruit. Therefore, though past 
experience does not supply an absolutely in- 
fallible indication of the future, no hope should 
be built on words of sympathy. 

The viceregal statement is more formal. It 
has the virtue of being precise. 

Looking to its substance, one finds 
that it does not add anything to what 
Lord Zetland and the provincial governors 
have already said. As regards the assur- 
ance which Mahatma Gandhi wanted to 
have, the statement does not give that assurance 
but talks round and argues against it, just as 
Lord Zetland had done before. Nobody can 
now say w’hether the Congress will agree to 
accept office in consequence of this statement. 
Let us wait for the decision of the Wardha 
meeting of the Working Committee a week or 
so hence. 

Journalists, like other people, have been 
advising the Congress either to accept office on 
the strength of what Lord Linlithgow has said, 
or not to do so in spite of his lordship's persua- 
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give words. It is not for us to do any such 
tiling. We think and feel that nothing that any 
high-placed Englishman has said recently has 
changed or can change the character of the new 
constitution in the least. And, therefore, just 
as when before the Congress had demanded any 
assurance we thought that nobody ought to 
accept a ministership, so we feel even now that 
nobody ought to have accepted that office. 

Not that we think that the working of_the 
Act cannot bear any good fruit. It certainly 
can, and by forming ministries Congressmen in 
general can imdoubtedly extract greater good 
from it than men belonging to other political 
parties. But we think, the ending of the Act 
and getting or maldng a better constitution in 
its place would be more beneficial to the country 
in the long run than working the present con- 
stitution for what it is worth. This is our 
opinion in general terms. W’hetlier Congress 
will be able to wreck the present constitution 
and make or get made a better one by not 
accepting office, and what methods and means 
Congress wll adopt to brin'g about that result 
— ^we do not know, as we are not in the secrets 
of that body. We are not aware that Congress 
has shown that acceptance of office will place 
it in a better position to wreck the present con- 
stitution and get a better one in ite stead. If 
that can be shown, it will undoubtedly be 
right for Congressmen to accept office. 

We shall now make a few remarks on some 
passages in the viceregal message and statement. 

“ CoTitinuous and Progressive 
Political Reform ” 

“In directing your attention to these considerations, 
I am concerned to secure that in exercising your judg- 
ment, you may give due weight to the extreme inexpediency 
of interrupting — even temporarily — at this critical juncture, 
the rhythm and momentum of continuous and progressive 
political reform, unless upon proven and substantial 
grounds of overwhelming significance.” 

Neither the Indian National Congress nor 
the Indian National Liberal Federation has 
said tliat the new constitution marks a stage 
in “ continuous and progressive political reform.” 
Both these bodies consider it reactionary and 
etrograde and a step backward. We agree. 

Three Months’ Experience *' 

Lord Linlithgow has referred more than 
ace to the three months’ experience of the 
rovincial governors and their ministers in the 
o\ances and sought to derive comfort and 
pe therefrom. 


Three months’ experience of the operation of the 
Constitution, short as I agree that that pOTiod is, has 
ooncluavely shown from the practical point of view 
that, any legal difficulties in regard to the giant of such 
assurances apart, those assurances are not essential to the 
smooth and harmonious working of the Constitution. In 
every Province ministers have been able to test by practi- 
cal experience that the co-operation and the assistance of 
the Services are at their disposal, and that they cat! in 
their dealings in the day-by-day administration of the 
province, and in their relations witli the Governors of 
their provinces, rely on those Governors to place at 
their isposal in the fullest measure and with no shade 
or suggestion of prejudice or personal feeling that help, 
sympathy, co-operation and experience which the Governors 
of individual provinces have promised. Those three 
months have shown equally, and beyond (^cstion, that 
the apprehensions whiwi have been entertained — and I 
readily accept the sinc^ty of those apprehensions even 
if I see no foundation *of fact for them — that Governors 
would seek occasions for interfering with the policy of 
their ministers, or for the gratuitous and uncalled for 
exercise of the special responsibilities imposed upon them 
by the Act to impede or challenge ministers in the day- 
by-day administration of the province, have no shadow 
of justification. 

May it not be that the relations between 
the governors and the services on the one side 
and the ministers on the other in the provinces 
have not been strained, not because of the excel- 
lence of the new constitution but mainly owing 
to one cause and subsidiarily to another, which 
we are going to suggest? The main cause of 
the harmonious relations between the parties 
concerned may fairly be presumed to be the 
absence of a spirit of sturdy patriotism and in- 
dependence among the ministers, and their merg- 
ing their own wills and ways in those of the auto- 
cratic governors and the bureaucratic ser- 
Aucea. In most provinces the ministers do 
not hold their office bj’- right — ^they are not the 
elect of the people. So they instinctively con- 
form to the wishes of the governors and the 
services. In the other provinces, they are, speak- 
ing generally, not men strong enough to stand 
up to the governors and the services. 

When Greek meets Greek, then comes 
the tug of war, not otherwise. 

The subsidiary cause of the harmonious 
relations between the parties is that, as Congress 
has from the very beginning demanded an assur- 
ance' that there would not be any interference 
on the part of the governors in day-by-day 
administration, there has been a conscious or 
subconscious gubernatorial endeavour to prove 
that Congress apprehensions are unfounded and 
the assurance asked for unnecessary. 

Pabna and Special Responsibility 
Regarding Minorities 

His Excellency the ‘Viceroy has said,: — 
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Those three months have shown equally, and beyond 
question, that the apprehensions which have been enter- 
tained — and I readily accept the sincerity of those 
apprehensions even if I see no foundation of fact for 

— that Governors^ would seek occasions for interfering 
with the policy of their hlinisters, or for the gratuitous and 
uncalled for exercise of the special responsibuities imposed 
upon them by the Act to impede or challenge Ministers 
in the clay-by-day administration of the Province, have no 
shadow of Justidcation. 

So far at least as Bengal is concerned, His 
Excellency’s statement is quite correct. The 
Hindus in Bengal are a minority. Therefore 
tlie Governor of Bengal is under a legal obliga- 
tion to see that they are not anywhere molested, 
persecuted or injured because of their religion. 
In the Pabna district, there have been in several 
places desecration of Hindu temples, breaking 
of the images'of Hindu deities and the destruc- 
tion of the crops of the Hindus. And the 
Governor of Bengal has not interfered, even 
when asked to do so. At first Mr. B. C. 
Chatterjee wrote to the ministers concerned 
drawing their attention to the matter. They did 
not even answer his letter. Then Mr. Chatterjee 
wTote to the Governor, who was courteous 
enough to send a reply and refer him to the 
ministers — perhaps because he was not in favour 
of “ the gratuitous and uncalled for exercise of 
the special responsibilities imposed upon ” him 
“ by the Act to impede or challenge Ministers 
in the day-by-day administration of the 
Province.” 

His Excellency the Viceroy has said : — 

I have been the more concerned to set out in some 
detail the position as I see it, in that it is essential that 
those intereats, or communities, or areas, to which the 
Act e:c tends the assurances of the special responsibilities 
should not, for a moment, think, or have the least ground 
for thinking, that any question will arise of sacrificing 
their interests for politick reasons. 

The Hindus of Pabna, however, think that 
their interests have been or are being sacrificed. 
There may not be any ‘Apolitical reasons/' but 
their grievance is real, 

Righi of Ministers to Disown 
Responsibility 

Lord Linlithgow has definitely laid down an 
important right of the ministers by giving it as 
his authoritative opinion that, 

. . . if the Governor is unable to accept the advice 

of his ministers, then the responsibility for his decision is 
his and his done. In that event, ministers bear no res- 
.poEsibility for the decision and are entitled— if they so 
desire— publicly to state that they take no responsibility 
for that particular decision, or even that they have advised 
the Governor in an opposite sense. 


To Shine as a Light in the Orient^ 

The following eloquent passage occurs in 
the Viceroy's broadcast : 

Patriotism; love of liberty; faith in the virtue of 
liberal institutions of government : these are qualities of 
which every* man and woman of my own race is proud, 
and which indeed are manifest in supreme degree by those 
other connnuniiies overseas which have sprung from 
the loins of the Motherland* And so it has seemed 
to me that my countrymen should regard ^ the growth 
in India of those same qualities and aspirations, not 
as a matter for anxiety or disquiet, but rather as an 
occasion for pride and as a call upon them for their 
understanding sympathy, and their reatiy help; and if, 
in the workings of an inscrutable Providence, It may be 
given to them to assist with fostering care towards the 
establishment, in a unified India, of those beneficent 
principles of representative and responsible government 
whkA most of us hold to be the greatest contribution that 
Great Britain has made towards the secular progress of 
mankind, then what greater triumph could be theirs; or to 
what higher reward could they aspire? Wc have been 
fallible, and errors may have been committed; we are 
mort^ and may have missed many opportunities. But if, 
after the long Odyssey of some two hundred ycai*s, we may 
coroe to know that by the labours of those of both races 
who have gone before us, and by our own endeavours, we 
have contributed towards the establishment in India of a 
system of govemnient destined through the years to shine 
as a light in the Orient and to show the way of peace 
beiwecD East and West, then indeed we may claim that 
those labours have not been in vain. 

Blit the question is, does the new Indian 
constitution ‘‘shine as a light in the Orient”? 
Or can it automatically lead to a system of 
Government which will be such a shining light? 

The Viceroy has said that Englishmen 
should feel proud of the growth of patriotic 
virtues and aspirations in India. Sc they 
undoubtedly should. But do they really feel 
proud? 

Politics Dynamic^ Not Static 

Lord Linlithgow's message contains the 
following important passage : . 

Lei me at oucc assure yon that in my best judgment, 
and given goodwill on all sides, tliis Constitutioji will 
work and Uiai in experience it will be found to work well. 
It stands now as die law of the land. It stands, too, — and 
despite all the criticism that has been levelled against it— 
as the only complete and homogeneous scheme of political 
reform now before the country. I am convinced that the 
shortest road to that fuller political life which many of 
you so greatly desire is to accept this Constitution and to 
work it for ^ it is worth. Of their nature* politics are 
ever dynamic, and to imagine that their expression in terms 
of a written Constitution can render them static would be 
utterly to disregard the lessons of history and indeed the 
dictates of commonsense. 

It is true that politics are ever dynamic, 
that no constitution, however autocratic, can 
bring about permanent stagnation in the poli- 
tical life of a country. The most powerful 
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despots have not succeeded in calling a halt to 
political change for the better. But no consti- 
tution can be accepted irrespective of its char- 
acter, merely because, like all earthly things, it 
cannot be everlasting. The worst despotisms 
have been followed by democracies. But that 
fact never made the despotisms acceptable. A 
constitution can be accepted, however grudg- 
ingly, only if its working naturally leads to 
something better. Lord Linlithgow knows this. 
So he says that the working of the present con- 
stitution would be the shortest road to a fuller 
political life. Here opinions have differed and 
will continue to differ. Lord Linlithgow is an 
experienced statesman, but nevertheless his ipse 
dixit cannot convince doubters. If be can and 
does point out provisions in the Act and the 
Instrument of Instructions in support of his 
dictum, they would be worthy of serious con- 
sideration. 

Govemor*s Powers 

As is quite natural, Lord Linlithgow^s state- 
ment tends to produce the impression that the 
powers which the provincial governors are 
authorized by the Government of India Act to 
exercise in their individual judgment, at their 
discretion, or in the chscharge of their spedal 
responsibilities, are extremely narrow in scope 
and range. They may appear so to ffis 
Excellency, but politically-minded Indians think 
otherwise. Referrin'g to the Act and the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to the governors, His 
Excellency observes : 

Those documents make it clear beyond any possibility 
of question that, under Proviccial Autonomy, in aU 
matters falling within the mimsterid held, including the 
position oi the minorities, the services, etc*, the Governor 
vrill ordinarily be guided in the exercise of hi$ 
powers by the advice of his Ministers, and 
that those Ministers will be responsible not to Parliament 
but to the provincial legislature. The only qualifications 
of this rule are in respect of certain specific and clearly 
defined matters. The most important of Uiese are those 
known as the special responsibuities, and of those special 
responsibilities again the most important are the prevcn* 
tion of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of 
the Province or any part of the Province, the safeguarding 
of the legitimate interests of minorities and the securing 
to the services and their dependants of any rights provided 
or preserved for them under the Act and the safeguarding 

of their legitimate interests.* Those special respon* 

^ilities are, as I have said, restricted in scope to the 
narrowest limits possible. 

Regular readers of this Review know that 
in cur last May number Dr. Nanda Lai Chatterji 
showed how wide is Hie range of the discretion- 
al powers of the governor. He contributed a 
similar article to The Hindus tan Review also. 


Governor have been given great powers as 
regards the council of ministers, legislatures ^ 
finance and revenue, extraordinary legislation^ 
police and other services, defence and terrorism, 
discrimination, excluded areas,. special r^pon- 
sibilities/’ and the constitution. In this Review 
the writer concluded : 

“The cumulative effect of the discretionary powers 
will thus be very great, and may finally determine the 
evolution of cosstltutiun^sm in India. In the first place,, 
the Ministers will have no influence on a considerable part 
of the executive actions of the Governor. In the second 
place, some part of his legislative work also will be beyond 
the control of the Ministers or the Legislature. In the* 
third place, the Ministers may be dominated by the Governor 
in every vital matter concerning the maintenance of law 
and order. In the fourth place, the Governor will, far 
from being a constitutional head of the Government, tend' 
.to become the real controller oi the executive machinery. 
Lastly, the growth of the convention oi parliamentary 
supremacy over the executive may be retarded.” 

The conclusions of the same writer m The 
Hindustan Review are given below* 

Tbe aforesaid powers which the Governor is to exercise 
“m his individual judgment** in conjunction with his 
separate ** discretionary ** authority make his position oon- 
stitutionally paramount vis-a^w tbe iuinistry and the 
Legislature, and leave to the latter legally very little 
freedom beyond the management of the routine side of 
adminietration. To the student of the Constitution it will 
surely appear that these powers are essentially undemo- 
cratic. in theory, these do severely restrict the scope and 
extent of Ministerial respond bilfty. How far in actual 
practice th^ will do so k yet to be seen. As the Statute 
actually standa, gubernatorial authority is nearly absolute. 

It may be said that the governors may 
not exercise their powers. But no constitution 
can be considered satisfactory which leaves the 
destiny of a people at the mercy or forbearance 
of governors. If the pressure of Congress in- 
transigeance vanishes, will they continue to dis- 
play sweet reasonableness? 

“ Farming Thirty Centuries Ago *’ 

The Farmer’s Weekly, Vol. LII, No. 1434, 
published at Bloemfontain, South Africa, has 
published an article with the above heading, 
giving some idea of the contents of an ancient 
Sanskrit treatise on agriculture traditionally 
ascribed to the sage Parasara, who is believed 
to have flourished somewhere about 1300 b.c. 
The name of the book is “ Krishi-Sangraha.” 
Last year's September number of the series of 
monthly letters circulated by the Imperial 
Bureau of Soil Science consisted of a transla- 
tion in part of this book, made by Dr. S. P. 
Raychaudhuri, a well-known agricultural expert 
who worked for some time at the Rothamked 
Experimental Station. The Director of -^e 
Imperial Bureau of Soil Science is Sir E. I. 
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Russell, D.sc., P.R.S., who visited India some 
months ago. 

In reproducing part of the translation of the 
aforesaid book in the Imperial Bureau’s monthly 
letter, the editor observes that from it “the 
reader may judge how much — ^if any — progress 
has been made in certain agricultural arts durine 
the last thirty centuries.” 

In giving some extracts from the transla- 
tion, The Farmer’s Weekly also observes : 

. such extracts as are given will suffice to prompt 
the same question asked above : vhat progress — if any — 
in certain agricultural arts has been made during the last 
3000 years ? ” 

The South African weekly mentioned above 
observes that “The fundamental truth regard- 
ing agriculture as the structure on which human 
existence is based is well expressed in the in- 
troduction to “ Krishi-S^graha/' wMoh reads, 
in part : 

“Evea persoaa vho possess £oldf silver and jewels 
and many ciothiags beg from agricailcurists; because 
people have to starve for want of food even if they 
wear ornaments of gold on their necks, hands and ears. 
It is food which is life, it is food which is strength and 
it is food which is the success of all wealth. C^ds, demons 
and men all live on food. This food is produced from 
paddy, whicn cannot be prodaced without agriculture.** 

In the opinion of The Farmer^s Weekly, 
“The principles of farm management could 
hardly be better stated than the following 
words : 

the work of agriculture is well cared for, then 
one gets gold out of it; if, however, agriculture is Defected 
then it brings poverty. Other sages say : Give charge 
for the arrangement of the household to the father and 
of the kitchen to the mother. For looking after livestock 
appoint men whom you can trust equally as yourself, and 
ou should personally look after the farming operations, 
ecause agriculture, cows, archery, wife and kingdom are 
all destroyed by a moment's inattention. Able-bodied 
men should turn their attention to agriculture, which will 
bring welfare to the nation. It is only disabled persoos 
wbo beg like low-class men. 

^^Tne farmer who looks after his cattle, goes to the 
fields himself, is well acquainted with timings of rain 
and crops, possesses good seeds and is free from idleness— 
that farmer gets all types of crops and never feels tired.’* 

As regards kindness to animals, the same 
paper asks : 

Is the civilized European as considerate regarding 
the. welfare of his animals as this ancient Brahmin, who 
says concerning animals which are used for draught : 

'‘At the time of cultivation the animals should be 
driven in such a way that they axe never subjected to 
extreme hardships. Crops obtained by giving bodily pain 
to animals are worthless for any auspicious work. Even 
crops produced four limes in quantity by giving hardships 
to animds, become fruitless by the breath of the animals 
«nd therefore they bring poverty to the farmers. If the 
cattle are supplied with seed-c^e powder, grass, smoke 
and other noujidung substances, and allowed to graze 


morning and evening in the fields — then they never get 
tiled.” 

Stable and cowshed hygiene w^as well 
attended to. The South African editor asks : 

How do the methods of the average modern farmer 
compare with the procedure for cleaning cowsheds, which 
is thus stated ; 

''If the animal shed of a farmer is strongly built, 
clean and devoid of any animal clung, then the animals 
attain growth even writhout nourishment. If, however, 
the animals, when they come out from their sheds, are 
besmeared with dung and urine, then all the nourishing 
substances are useless, or, in other words, in such a 
house, the animals do not acquire strength even with the 
best kind of food.” 

More elaborate rules follow of the kind that one 
would expect from a people largely governed by 
observances of a superstitious nature, but it is still 
profoundly true that '^Lakshmi (goddess of fortune) 
stays permanently in the cowshed where phlegm, urine, 
cow-dung, mud and dust are not allowed to accumulate.^ 

The following statement in Parasara’s work 
shows that in ancient times substantial fanners 
used as many as eight oxen to a plough and 
that small holders had in those days as hard 
a struggle as now : 

** Cultivation with the help of eight oxen to a plough 
is a virtuous affair; it is traders only who use ploughs 
with the help of six oxen and only people who want to 
kill oxen, use plouedte each attached to two only. The 
possesdoD of ten ploughs makes the jpoddess of fortune 
stay with the farmer permanently; nve ploughs bring 
wealth; thr^ ploughs bring ‘food; while, if the farmer 
possesses only one plough, he is constantly involved in 
debt. If a farmer possesses two ploughs, be can manage 
his own requirements only, but cannot serve the welfare 
of his ancestors, gods or guests.** 

The Farmer^s Weekly observes : — 

The chemistry of manures may not have been so well 
understood then, but that its value was appreciated is 
shown by the instructions given for utUlzing cow- dung. 

Some common-sense ^es for tne collection and 
preservation of seeds are given, for “if the seeds be 
incapable of cenninatiog into plants, then the farmer, 
the manure, the field, the ox and the plough are all 
useless.” Rules for the sowing of seeds are given* 

The importance of keeping the field free of weed 
growth is realized in the injunction, “ After tronsplanta- 
tion of rice the weeds should be removed from the field, 
as otherwise the growth of the rice plants is decreased 
due to competition by grasses; therefore there cannot be 
a good crop.” 

Views with regard to the conservation of moisture in 
the fields are emphatic, for t “ The fool who does not 
preserve water in his field during the months of Aswin 
and Kartik cannot expect any crop. Just as a man who 
wants to preserve his family, protects the lady of the 
family with great care, in the same way the farmer 
should preserve water in the fields.” 

Finally, the editor of the farmer’s journal 
observes : 

All this was written, and, no doubt, practised, 3,000 
years ago. Shorn of all those rites, ceremonies and ritual 
which we modems may regard as pure superstition but 
which were powerful incentives in keeping the 
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agriculturists of those days up to the mark, there is no 
doubt that these people knew how to fane and thoroughly 
understood the fundamental principles of good faming. 

The Orient Today 

The State University of Iowa, U. S. A., 
issues a w’^eekly bulletin. One of these buUetina 
is named “ The Orient Today.” It includes a 
list of books of general interest on the Orient, 
China, India, and Japan, compiled for the 
general reader by Dr. Sudhindra Bose of the 
Department of Political Science at the State 
University of Iowa. Dr. Bose gives a course 
on oriental politics and civilization and uses 
many of these books in his class work. He 
also teaches the same subject in the summer 
session. In addition, Dr. Bose offers two cor- 
respondence courses through the Extension 
Division of his university. These courses are : 
Oriental Politics and Civilization, and Im- 
perialism and International Relations. 

The list of books includes several works 
by Indian authors, such as R. Mukerji, B. KL 
Sarkar, La j put Rai, Taraknath Das, Dhan 
Gopal Mukerji, Major B. D. Basu, G. N. Singh, 
R. C. Dutt, P. 0. Pillai, K. T. Shah, Brij 
Narain, Surendra Nath Das Gupta, S. Radha- 
krishnan, Rabindranath Tagore and 0. C. 
Gangoly. 

It is stated in the introductoiy paragraphs 
of the bulletin : 

The recent awakening of the East marks a new epoch 
in human history. It is perhaps true that more political 
social, and spiritikal changes have taken place in the 
Orient within the last few decades than anywhere else 
in the world. Moreover, the “unchangeable” Orient is 
now passing through such vast transformations that their 
full significance is scarcely realized in the Occident. 

The fact is that Asia is being re-hom. Its problems 
are as numerous as they are dlfilcuh and far*reaching in 
their effects. In dealing with this New Asia, one is 
compelled to discard his old yard^stick and make a fresh 
survey with a new measuring rod. The age of the fabled 
East is no more; we must learn to look realities in the 
face. 

Asia must he re-studied and re -considered in the 
light of the newer situation. The rise of Japan, China, 
and India has brought forth a host of problems which 
challenge our attention. They caiinot simply be ignored 
out of existence. 

As a step in the re-thinking of the Orient, a list of 
selected books is here suggested. The books deal with 
politics, economics, history, philosophy, art, and other 
important aspects of Oriental culture. The list is obviously 
incomplete, and the books necessarily represent many 
points of view. 

“ The World Today ” 

The University of Maryland, U. S. A., has 
made arrangements for a course of lectures on 
present-day vorld problems as a special 


feature of its summer session (June 23 to 
August 3, 1937). This course is designed to 
furnish those interested in these problems with 
a better understanding of the underlying causes 
of friction as well as the bases for international 
co-operation in the world today. It will 
sist of lectures and discussions by men familiar 
with these problems in their respective fields. 
The lecturers will be ; Leon C. Marshall, lld'., 
(U. S. A.) ; Gaston Nerval (Bolivia) ; Tarak- 
natb Das, a.m., phm. (India).; Charles Pergler, 
n.ci.., LL.D. (Bohemia) ; Grover Clark, m.a. 
(U. S. A.) ; Leonid 1. Strakhovsky, n. hist. sc. 
(Russia) ; and R. G. Sleinmeyer,.ph.D, 

Dr. Taraknath Das will speak on Cultural 
Heritage of India, British Rule in India, The 
Movement for Indian Freedom, and. India, Asia, 
and the World. 

Arrangements for the delivery of. such 
courses of lectures by specialists- shouid^be made 
in our imiversities also. 

“ Unauthorized Alterations in 
Sir B. N. Seal’s Address ” 

In our last May number, page 615, there 
was a note with the heading " Unauthorized 
Alterations in Sir B. N. Seal’s Addressj” in 
which we pointed out some differences between 
Dr. Seal’s address as delivered' at the Sri 
Ramakrishna Parliament of Religions and that 
printed in the April number of Prabuddha 
Bharaia. Commenting on our note PrabvAdha 
Bharata. for Jrme writes : 

“The May nomber of Tht Modern Review hi its 
Notes cites some instaDces of diSerence between the 
versions printed by Prabuddha Bharata and The Modem 
Review in their April number of Sir B. N. SeaTs 
Pretidential adless at the Parliament of Religions and 
charges the Prabuddha Bharata of having made 
unauthorized alterations. This is absolutely unwarrantable* 
We did not make any alterations whatsoever. We have 
simply reproduced, like other papers, word for word the 
printed brochure containing the President’s speech tliat 
was distributed in the Town Hail on that evening among 
the audience and the journalists. It is quite likely that 
there may be more instances of difference between our 
version and that published in The Modern Review i for 
the Doctor was at liberty to introduce changes till it was 
actually delivered on the let March. As a matter of 
fact he has made additions even after the actual delivery 
of the speech as The Modem Review itself mentions.” 

We do not at all question the correctness 
of the Prabuddha Bharata'^ statement that it 
(lid not make any alterations in the address. 
But there is not the least doubt that there have 
been unauthorized alterations. Who made 
them? Would it be absolutely unwarrantable *' 
to suggest that they were made by* those who 
printed the brochure containing the address. 
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Evidently the printing was done at the instance 
of the organisers of the Parliament of Religions 
with the editor of Prabuddha Bharata 

is not unconnected. IDr. Seal had nothing to 
do witli the printing. lie did not correct any 
proof — ^thc final proofs were not submitted to 
him for his approval. 

It is not we alone who perceived the 
differences between the authorized version 
published by ua and the version published in 
Prabuddha Bharata. Dr. Seal himself detected 
the differences and wrote the following letter to 
the editor of .PrabwdJha Bharata : 

22ii<\ Mav, 193T. 

To 

The Editor* Prabuddha Bharaia.” 

I am sorry to find the “Prabuddha Bharata** has 
published a garbled and adulterated version of my address 
is General President at the Ramakrishna ^ntenary 
Celebrations. The version published by you gives an 
entirely wrong impression by omitting w£at was most 
material ana adding what I never said. 

“The Modern Review** in its April number publishes 
the genuine text and I trust you in your next issue* 
publish the whole address as actually delivered, or 
otherwise make the necessary corrections. 

Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Brajendra Nath Seal. 

To this letter Dr. Seal received the following 
reply from the editor Prabuddha Bharata : 

29 th May, 1937. 

Sir Brajendra Nath Seal, Ki. 

Bhowanipore* Calcutta. 

Revered Sir, 

Thanks for your kind letter of the 22nd May. Your 
E’residential adchess as published in the April number 
>f our journal was based word for word on the printed 
:dxt of the address circulated among the audience and 
the journalists on the evening of the Ist March when you 
delivered your speech. We did not make any alterations 
or modifications. 

We regret that we could not arrange for a shorthand 
report of your speech. However we have already published 
a note in the June issue of our journal which, we hope, 
has made the position clear and give you satisfaction, 
r am instructing the office to send you a copy of the issue. 

We understand that the organizers of the Parliament 
of Religions will soon bring out the report of its 
proceedings. We believe that the final proofs of your 
address will be sent to you for approval. 

With best regards, 
Sincerely yours, 

(Sd.) Swami Moithilyananda, 
Editor, P. B. 

It is to be noted that in its comments on our 
Note Prabuddha Bharata suggests that Dr. Seal 
himself may have introduced the changes, pointed 
out by us, “after the actual delivery of the 
speech.^' But in the Pi^ahuddha Bharata 
Editor's reply there is no such suggestion. 

The additions made hy Dr. Seal after the 
delivery of the address were definitely indicated 
in the note ;printed in small type at the end of 


the address in oiu‘ April number, page 402, and 
in the ' Correction ’ in the May number, page 
506. The differences which we pointed out in 
our Note in the iMaj" number were not among 
these additions. We have been authorized by 
Dr. Seal to state that after the deliveiy of the 
speech he did not make any additions (or altera- 
tions) except those indicated by us. And of 
course, before the deliver}^ of the speech he 
never wrote the sentences printed in the April 
number of Prabuddha Bharata pointed out in 
our Note in our May number, page 615, as his 
tetter to the editor of that journal, dated May 
22nd, about the “ garbled and adulterated 
version published in it. shows. 

Capitalism and Class Distinction in Russia 

Theoretically So^^et Russia may be spoken 
of as communistic, but facts appear to show that 
there have grown up class distinctions and 
capitalism in that vast region. 

Mr. Gifford Ernest of the Chicago Daily 
News delivered an address in Community 
Church, Shanghai, on May 9 last, giving his 
impressions of the Soviet system as he had 
watched its working. According to the People’s 
Tribune, a fortnightly review of China, Mr. 
Wang Chang-Wei, chairman of the Central 
Political Council of China, has also in a recent 
address of his referred to the changes that have 
taken place in Russian policy since the early 
days of the Revolution, and it is interesting to 
look a little more closely into the subject. 

The China fortnightly writes : 

Oae of the most striking changes is the siibstitution 
of an intense national for an international outlook. 
Lenin's view was that the essential thing — ^^even when 
times are r jst trying** — was for Communists to be real 
internationalists, and while developing the revolutionary 
struggle at home to support in every way similar struggles 
in other countries. But under the S'alin regime it is 
declared that “defence of the fatherland is the supreme 
law of life,** and citizens of Soviet Russia are urged to 
rally for the protection of the “ honour, glory, might, and 
prosperity” of the falherland. Instead of the old inter* 
national slogan, “Workers of the world, unite!” the 
people of “Communist” Russia arc told *o be ready to 
fight for national honour and glory — just like the people 
of nations most bi.terly opposed to Communism. Again, 
just as the “ Hitler Youth ” movement keeps close watch 
CD all juveniles in Germany and sees that they are not 
contaminated by “ dangerous thoughts” so in Russia the 
s^ommunisl Youth ” movement maintains strict surveillance 
on youngsters when in and out of school. Yet another 
striking resemblance between con'eniporan* Russia and 
anti-Communist countries is the stimulation of the birth- 
rate. Just as the militarist nations demand more “ gun- 
fodder,** so does Soviet Russia call for increased production 
of babies. Women have been given equal rights as 
citizens^hut are expected to do their “ duty ” as potential 
mothers of eight children! 
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Oui' Chiaese contemporary explains how and 
why Soviet Rn^ia has become nationally minded 
instead of remaining internationally minded : 

It must be admitted, However, that the rise of 
nationalism ’’ in place of the former international ^outlook 
has been the inevitable consequence of dangers threatening 
Russia from without. With powerful enemies on both 
sides, even an internationalist must prepare to defend 
hims^f, and the only way in which Soviet citizens can be 
roused to any enthusiasm for military schemes is by 
appealing to their national " sentiments, and, when 
necessary, creating them« 

After observing that tlie difference between 
“ Communist Russia and “ Imperialist 
nations narrows down to the difference between 
one fanatical patriot and another, and that 
defence of one^s native land becomes “ the 
supreme law of life fox both, the China fort- 
nightly proceeds : 

Still more remarkable is the gradual development in 
Soviet Russia of a new aristocracy and bureaucracy in 
wbat Mr. Ernest declares is a “ classless society.” 
According to the Marxian theory, with the advent of 
Socialism the State, as an instrument of compulsioz^ dies 
away, this process beginning (in theory) from the moment 
industries are socialized, but in Soviet Russia the principle 
of State-control over uie lives of individuals has been 
fully and firmly established ” — which means the socialized 
State has actually become that instrument of compulsion 
which Marxian teaching says it would nor be. The power 
of the State has passed from the workers' and peasants* 
orgamza lions into the hands of a privileged bureaucracy 
which, although oalling itself the Communist Party, is 
regarded by the Trotskyites as nothing more than a 
'dictator’s clique. In what is supposed to be a classless 
society ” there are privileged people who are actually 
*** capitalists ” enjoying the benefits of unearned increment. 
Some workers in Russia receive 100 roubles a month, 
while others get 1,600 roubles, owing to its having been 
necessary to stimulate enterprise and ability by differential 
rewards. Those who are Siakhanovists (workers who set 
themselves to produce more than the output expected of 
them) get generous bonuses, and so become a privileged 
class in a community which is supposed to regard all 
citizens as equal. Not only do these super* workers receive 
substantial monetary rewards, but they are encouraged to 
put their money into savings-banks or buy Government 
bonds, receiving 7 or 8 per cent interest on their ** capital ” 
—Communists receiving unearned increment upon their 
capitalistic investments. It has been found that in the 
United States the heads of some industrial concerns receive 
from 40 to 50 times the average wage paid to their 
workers; a similar comparison of the wages paid to 
technical specialists and unskilled workers in Russia 
sbpvrs ^almost exactly the same proportion. Thus the 
“differential rewards” paid to. workers under the Soviet 
system amount to practicaUy the same as the salaries and 
wages paid under the capitalist ” system in the United 
States. Taking into consideration the high interest paid 
in Soviet Russia (free of income and inheritance taxes) 
it seems that many American “ capitalists ” would be still 
better off as Russian Communists ” if the general level 
of wealth in the two countries was about the same. This 
is a situation which certainly could never have been 
contemplated by Marx, or Lenin, or even by Stalin in 
his younger days, bat it is the situation prevailing today 
in Soviet Russia— . . . 


We are told fui^ther : 

Trotsky will deal in his forthcoming book with the* 
amazing inequality seen in the payment of labour in 
Soviet Russia — ... It is declared that the earnings- 
of some Stakhanovists (supei-woikers) are 20 or 30 times 
the amount paid to lower categories of labour, while 
‘‘experts” and ‘‘specialists” receive salaries which in 
many cases would pay for 80 or 100 unskilled labourers. 
According to Trotsky, “in scope of inequality in the 
paymeni of labour, the Soviet Union has not only caught 
up to, but far surpasses capitalist countries.” 

Nevertheless, though in the opinion of TAe 
Peqple^s Tribune Stalin has departed from the 
Communism of Lenin, and the anti-capitalism 
of Marx, and though the 'world revolution 
idea has been put on the shelf, that paper pays 
the following compliment to the Russian dictator: 

Stalin has undoubtedly succeeded in restoring Soviet 
Russia to a place among the Great Powers as a. political, 
military, and economic entity which cannot be ignored. 
His two Five-Year Plans may not have produced all the 
results hoped for, but they did produce tremendous restilts. 
His system of “ differential rewards ” to workers may not 
be Communism, but it encourages men and women to 
work hard; his collective farming may be a system of 
giviog parpetual franchises to profiMtUking agricultural 
corporations, instead of really (Communistic holdings, but 
they are producing neater crops and making use of 
machinery in place of serf-labour; his savings-banks and 
bond-issues may be turning embryo-Communists into 
interest-receiving capitalists, but Soviet citizens appear to 
have no objection whatever to receiving unearned 
incremeot; the new Constitution of the ” Godless State ” 
gives votwS to 50,000 priests of the Greek Orthodox Church, 
and to hundreds of others, preachers of Christianity, 
Islam, and Buddhism. All of which seems to show that 
those who refer to Soviet Russia as a Communistic State 
either do not know wbat ia going on in that country, or 
do not know what Communism meant to those who carried 
out the 1917 Revolution. 

Slave Education ” by Japanese 
Imperialists 

The Voice oj China, for May 15, 1937, has- 
an article under the caption “ Slave Educa- 
tion.” In it the writer describes and comments- 
on the education imparted by the Japanese 
authorities in the schools in Manchuria, which 
the Japanese call Manchukuo. The whole 
article is a revealing document. At its top- 
there is a cartoon which is reproduced here. 
Among other things the article tells the reader : 

At a meeting of the schuol principals, it was carefully 
explained by the Japanese supervisors that the * basic 
principle 'of education in “Manchukuo”, since it was- 
education for an inferior people, was that it must b& 
based upon labor. This is in accordance with their slogan 
“The Manchurian people have only to use their hands, 
but not their brains, since we (the Japanese) have planned 
everything for them,” and it is part of their plan to make 
slaves of the Manchurian people. 

-A -striking difference has been introduced 
in 'the Chinese system of education. 
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Although the Chinese system oi education U formally 
reiainedi in reality there is a striking difference. 
Practically all of the colleges and senior middle schoids 
have been closed or forced out of existence. Hlglier 
education in Manchuria is confined tu «hort course normal 
schools and junior middle scboula. The major erophasi> 
is placed on vucallunal irainlrg. All of the. terlmical 
and commercial schools have shorter courses and utore 
vocational classes. These schools are attended b> 
graduates of the high primary schools. Since the hegimung 
of the present term, there are itn more junior middle 
schools, all of these having been transformed iniu voca* 
tiona! schools. The educational opportimitie< for girU 
have been greatly reduced, there being nnly nne girls* 
middle school in several clistrlct». 

Corresponding to the inen-ase in the number of 
lechoical courses, there is a noticeable decrease in general 
.academic courses. 

“ Graduates ’’ of the high prhuary schuois 
arc those who have finished the primary school 
courses there. 

It will be noticed that on the pretext of 
giving vocational and technical training, facili- 
ties for such general education us would result 
in intellectual awakening have been curtailed. 
Vocational and technical training, as given in 
Manchurian schools, controlled by tlie Japanese, 
is only another name for labour training of the 
manual and menial sort. 

As regards the text- books used we are told : 

The text-books used in all of the schoob have been 
compiled by the Ministry of Education of Manchukuo.*' 
The books useu in the primarv* schools consist primariK 
of sayings and deeds of the Japanese, and correspond 
largely to the stories told in Japan. Emphasis Is placed 
on the teachings of the good kings,*' but the good 
teachings and good deeds of our great Chinese heroes 
are forbidden. The material in the Chinese text-books 
for the middle schools is composed of dry essays, which 
have little or no appeal to the students. If the teacher 
wishes to use addltiosal material outside the text -books, 
he has to seek the permission of competent ^ authorities. 
If be uses such materials without firsL obtaining the 


necessary penuission, he is certain to incur the displeastin-* 
of tliese authorities, and is more than likely to be dismissed 
from his post, if he escape:^ a mure tragic fate. 

It mufijt not be supposed that the 
critic of the Japanese-controlled system of 
education in ilanclmria is against leal vocational 
and technical training. Says he : 

It i;* very important that our youth be trained 
useful w'urk, and if the Japanesr^ have added a course 
their curricuiiim which will make our youth belter citizens'^ 
we should welcome this new feature of their education. ' 
Pei'haps here is a bit of Japanese culture which we can 
accept. 

But instead of real vocational and technical 
training of all grades, the schools in Manchuiia 
give labour training, which occupies more time 
than is devoted to any otlier subject in all the 
schools. Examining llie natui'e of this labour 
training, the writer of the article says : 

It conrists in doing the menial la^k^ for which otlier- 
whe &er\unts w*ould have to be einpio>ed. The &tudunt^ 
not only clean their uwn class rooms, the school yards', 
the principais office rooms, the teachers quarters and 
other ^hool offices, store rooms and toilets, bul they ar^ 
sent to the nearby public places lu clean them aUo. 
These include the Confucius Temples, the libraries and 
parks. The boy students are even pul t(» cleaolng th^ 
streets, while the girl students are .aught to serve tea. 
First the Japanese language, so that they will imderstami 
tiidr masters, and secona training in the performance id 
menial tasks, so that they will be able to serve them! 

The administration of tlie schools is 
entirely in the hands of the Japanese.” “ Appli- 
cants for the various schools, — primary', middle 
and normal, are required to present a number 
of documents before they can be admitted a> 
students. One of these has to be countersigned 
by the police station of the applicant's native 
place 1 Those whose families fail to pay thv 
family tax are not permitted to take the entrance 
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examination.” " The applicant must produce 
a guaranty bond signed by a rich and reliable 
merchant or a government official. 

Through this means the Japanese hope not only to 
reduce the number of student s, but to make sure that 
the students who are admitted to the schools are 
desirable '' and secure from dangerous thoughts. 

In conclusion the writer of the article says : 

In spite of the rigid control over the cuiriculum and 
the teachers, the Japanese have more fear and distrust 
of the people in the educational held than in any other 
walk of life* They are constantly on the alert for teachers 
who chance to remember that they are Chinese, or who 
relate to their students stories of their lost motherland. 
When suspicion falls on a teacher or on a school principal, 
he is doomed. The prisons are tilled with former teachers 
in the schools of Manchukuo/’ many have died of 
torture and countless numbers have been killed. 

Inis is the culture which the Japanese wish to bring 
to China! Not only will our text •books be revised^ if 
they succeed with their cultural diplomacy, but our 
children will be taught to be the slaves of the aggressor. 
It is not enough to build our military defenses and to train 
OUT people to fight Japan on the battlefield. We must 
al'eo erect our cultural barriers against invasion by the 
enemy, lest they make our children their slaves and 
co^iquer our country without the firing of a single shot. 

Sdkebji Maharaj Sir Anandswarup 

Sahebji Maharaj Sir Anandswarup, whose 
umtimely death at the age of 58 was reported 
\ast month, was the Guru or spiritual head of 
tire Radhaswami sect, and had some 100,000 
disciples. The Dayalbagh Colony at Agra, for 
which nearly 60 lakhs of rupees were spent, be- 
came a notable educational and industrial centre 
under his lead and guidance. He was blessed 
not only with spiritual vision but also had a 
practical turn of mind. The credit of having 
the first irrigation canal, not belonging to the 
Government, constructed in the United Provinces 
belongs to Sir Sahebji Maharaj. 

Dr. Sitaramayya at Orissa States’ 

People’s Conference 

Dr. Pattabhi Sitavaniayya delivered a 
stimulating address as president of the Orissa 
States’ People’s Conference held last month at 
Cuttack. In the course of it he said : — 

The States have become the LHster of India, where 
progressive ideas can gain no popularity, where poli'ical 
ideals cannot raise their head and where politicians and 
political movements are choked off heimes. The States 
are to the people of British India worse than the foreign 
countries of the world. The people of the provinces are 
treated as foreigners in the Stales and vice verse^ while 
the people of the States themselves are in them no beticr 
than slaves. They do not enjoy fundamental rights of 
citizenship, they possess no representa'ivc institutions worth 
the name, much less responsible government. They arc 
subject to all the horrors of compulsory labour as well as 


a kind of \eiled slavery. It is hardly to be expected that 
the passion for freedom should not cross houndaries, 
artificially created, any more than it can be said that 
floods, famines, storms and earthquakes should not cross 
such boundaries between States and Provinces. 

So far as the majority of the Indian States 
is concerned Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya s re- 
marks are quite true. But with regard to some 
States, it would be unfair to charge them with 
being impervious to progressive ideas. Progres- 
sive ideas in one or more of the spheres of educa- 
tion, industry and social refonn have gained 
access to and obtained a footing in, for example, 
Mysore, Baroda, Travancore, Gwalior, Cochin, 
etc. In one or more of these spheres they are 
more progressive than British India. Some poli- 
tical ideals have slightly raised their heads in 
a few States. But it is perhaps generally true, 
and the fact is greatly to be regretted, that 
“ politicians and political movements are choked 
oft' in Uie States betimes.” In matters directly 
or indirectly political, the States cannot be more 
advanced but must be more backward and re- 
pressive than British India because of their 
state of vassalage to the British suzerain 
power. In politics they must not hold a candle 
to Britisli India. If British India can win free- 
dom, the people of the States— and perhaps thei'- 
princes also — will be freer than tliey now are. , 

Jogindranath Sircar 

Srijut Jogindranath Sircar, author, com- 
piler and publisher of some forty illustrated 
Bengali books for children, died last mouth at 
the age of 70. He was the youngest sumving 
brother of Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar. He entered 
life as a teacher in the City School, Calcutta. 
Subsequently he began to write books for little 
children and established a publishing and book- 
selling firm named City Book Society. About 

orro ba latC MfS. 

ijuuuiij u^yiM>./ua oa.iA.ai Eod Ramanauda 
Chatterjee, persuaded the late Pandit Sivanalh 
Sastri to become the editor of a new Bengali 
monthly for children, named “ Mukul.” Srijut 
Sircar contributed largely to its success. During 
the Bengal anti-partition agitation he published 
a collection of Bengali patriotic songs, under 
the title “ Bande Mataram.” It was a very 
good compilation and had a phenomenal sale. 
It is no longer in the market, as owing to a 
strong, perhaps not unfounded, rumour that it 
would be proscribed, it was voluntarily with- 
drawn from the market. 

Jogindranath Sircar still remains unrivalled 
in the field of juvenile literature. 
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Jogindranath Sircar 

Krishna Prasad Basnk 

Srijut Krishna Prasad Basak died last month 
at the age of 70 years and seven months. Not 
to speak of places outside Bengal, even in 
Bengal lie was not widely known. But though 
he was not famous, he was an ontliusiastic and 
strenuous worker in the field of girls' and 
women’s education — and successful, too, he was 
to the extent that success in such work is 
feasible imder present circumstances in the 
countiy. 

He was a teacher when he accepted the 
editorship of The Advocate of Lucknow, the 
late Munshi Ganga Prasad Varma’s paper, and 
edited it for some 15 years. In 1910 he 
founded a girls’ school at Giridih and devoted 
four years of hard and unremitting labour to 
its improvement. His most noteworthy work 
was done in connection wnth the Nari-Siksha 
Samiti, of which Lady Abala Bose is the devoted 
honorary secretar}". He was its organizer and 
assistant secretary and the right hand man of 
Lady Bose. This society was founded in 1916 
with the object of giving such training to the 
helpless widows of Bengal as would enable them 
to be useful members of society and to earn 
their living by teachership or some other kind 
of honorable remunerative work. Such training 
is given free to widows in the Vidyasagar 


Bani-bhavan. Scores 
of wddows have be- 
come self-reliant after 
receiving education 
in this institution. 
Besides this central 
institution the Kari- 
Siksha Samiti has 
under its supervision 
and control some 200 
girls’ primary schools 
in different districts of 
Bengal, which owe 
their foundation to 
the energ^^ labours 
and organizing capa- 
citj’’ of Srijut Krishna 
Prasad Basak. Even 
in his advanced age 
lie trudged from vil- 
lage to village to 
promote the cause of 
girls’ education. It 
was when engaged in 
such work in the vil- 
lage of Palong in 




Krishna Prasad Basak 
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Fandpiir that he had a stroke of paralysis, of 
which he died after remaining bed-ridden for 
19 months. Even in such a prostrate condi- 
tion he continued to do the work of the Nari- 
Siksha Samiti. He was always very methodi- 
cal and optimistic. 

t 

hite.m.ational P. E. N. Congress at Paris 

The Fifteenth International Congress of the 
P, E. N. Clubs of distinguished writers in more 
than forty countries was to meet in Paris from 
the 21st to the 25th of June The India 

Centre, which was represented at the Barcelona 
and Buenos Aires Congre.sses of 1935 and 1936, 
respectively, by its founder, Srhnati Sophia 
Wadia, will be represented at Paris by Dr. Amiya 
C. Chakravartv, d.phil. fOxon.l 

to ^ f 


Dr. Amiya C. Chakravartv 

The last May number of The Modem 
Hevieu' contains a note on Dr. Chakravarty. 
He has specialized in English poetrj' of the post- 
war period. His book, by which he obtained 
las Oxford doctorate, is to be published shortly. 
He has been made a Fellow of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. He is the only Indian, perhaps the only 
Asiatic, who is a Fellow of an Oxford College. 


Another member of the India Centre, Mr. 
A. A. Kanekar, Editor of the Bombay Marathi 
weekly, Chitra, will attend the Congress 
informally. 

The programme of the Congress includes a 
reception to delegates by the President of the 
Republic, visits to Chartres and Versailles and 
to the Paris Exposition, as well as a formal visit 
to the new P. E. N. International House at 66. 
rue Pierre-Charron, Paris ("VITTe). After the 
closing of the Congi-ess and the farewell banquet, 
a few days have been set apart for optional 
excur.'-ions of the delegates to visit the chateaux 
of the Loire and in Normandy. 

The following topics, arranged for discus- 
sion at the Congress, were to have been taken 
up by Committees whose reports were to have 
been submitted at the closing session : 

(1) Has present-day world literature a dis- 
tinctive style? 

(2) IIow', aside from translations, can the 
universalization of culture be furthered? 

How particularly to facilitate critical ex- 
changes between different countries and the 
organization of an international critique’^ 

fS) Possibilities and means of expressing 
collectivity in the literature of today and 
tomon’ow. 

(■4) The future of poetry in the modem 
world. (Conditions laid upon poetry by the 
present organization of society). 

Srimati Sophia Wadia’s message to the 
P. E. N. Congress, cabled to its general secrc- 
taiy Mr. Hermon Ould, includes the following : 

" May its proceedings help to bring concord 
and peace to Europe sick with war fever. 

“ I hope that Congress wall support main- 
tenance of free speech and of free thought every- 
where, enabling each writer to express his heart 
feelings and each country to realize the ideals 
of pure liberalism.” 

Orissa States’ People’s Conference 

The Cuttack correspondent of Advance has 
sent to it an account of the Orissa States’ 
People’s Conference held last month at Cuttack. 
It is given below in an abridged form. 

The s^wions a£ ihc 0ri5sa States* People’s Conference 
were held vith great enthusiasm in the Cuttack Town Hall 
under the presidentship of Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramyya. 
Delegates from Athgarh, Dhenkanal, Baspalla, Tigira. 
Kconjhar* Nayagarh, Mayurbhanj* Ranpur, Alhmallik and 
some other States attended. Besides them a distinguished 
gathering participated in the Conference. 

A namber of resolutions were adopted in the con* 
ference. j I ' 

The iirst resolution proposed to take all necessary 
steps for impressing on the rulers of Orissa to give pnbli- 
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chy to J] law $5 enactments and codes which haw been 
adopted for the administration o[ the Slates. 

Fundamental Rights 

The second re«olij*.5on moved by Mr. Saranadhar Das 
urged upon the rulers of the Orissa Stales ili.- immediaie 
necessity of conferring upon their subjects rigbu nf 
occupancy on their holdings and (b) fundamental rialit® 
of citizenship. 

The third resolution invited the rulers of ihe Sta'es 
to contribute liberally to the proposed Universilv of Orissa 
and to so organise their educational policy as not to affect 
adversely the cultural unity of the Orly a comiuunily. 

Mr. B. Das, M.L.A.. spolce on this resolution by th?* 
special request of the President and conveyed the will of 
co-operation and brothernood on behalf of the people of 
British India to the Orissa Slates* people. 

In another resolution the confer nce appuinied a com 
miltec. consisting of Babu Salish Channdra Bar-ai- 

Lavv% Cuttack, Sj. Balabanlray Mehta. Secretary of the AH- 
India State.s People’s Conference and Babu Brajasundar 
Das, ex-M.L.A. I New Delhi) with Mr. Sarangdhar Das. 
as convener, to inquire into the irregularities, illegalities 
and acts of repression and place them before the Work- 
ing Committee of the Orissa Slates People's Conference. 

It recorded a strong protect against the fcrving of 
orders under section 144 Cr P. C. on Babn Dayaaanda 
Satpathy for enrolling members for the Conference. 

Federation Opposed 

The conference passed a resolution dcchring inability 
to accept the Federation proposed In the Government nf 
India Act, on the ground that there is no representation 
of the States people. 

Resolii'ions were also passed urging upon rulers of 
States and the Government of Orissa to mske no discrimi- 
nation in matter of service etc., urging the abolition of the 
*’Bethi’’ or forced labour system, and the demands nf (he 
.\11-India Slates People’s Conference were accepted. 

Then a permanent Committee, with Mr. Sarangdhar 
Das as Secretary, was formed and a constitution for it was 
accepted, the object of which is the attainment of res- 
ponsible govern ment. 

Dr. Pattablii, in his concluding remarks, thanked the 
people of Cuttack for ihc co-op:»ralion rendered to the 
people of the Slates and said, •‘.A poor beginning alwaya 
goes with a good ending, and a pompous beginning has n 
(lislastrous ending.*’ He* said that the conference was no 
longer a depressed class organization, but it would play 
a great part in our political life and so it was bound to 
prosper and be an asset to the countiy in order to achieve 
Its gool. 


Ramakrishna Mission Maternity Hospital 
and Child Welfare Centre 

The Ramakrishna Mission has a maternity 
hospital and child •^•elfare centre in Bhowani- 
pur, Calcutta, under the name of Sisumangal 
Pratisthan. It has been doins; excellent work. 
It is at present located in a rented house. 
But .such institutions require buildings specially 
constructed for the purpose. Thi.s particular 
institution desen’c.s all the help that may be 
necessary for acquiring a big plot of land and 
constructing buildings thereupon. 


Fortv-hoiir W'eek and Japan's 
Working: Hours 

.attempts are being made at Geneva to 
make textile factories adopt a forty-hour 
week. Japan has long ceased to be a member 
i;/ the Leasiue of Nations, -^nd she is an in- 
dejtondont c<»untr\'. Can she be compelled or 
|iprsiiadefl to reduce her hours of work? Even 
with a week of more than forty hours India is 
unable to compete with Japan. What 'Rail be 
India position when a forty-hour week is in- 
troduced here? It should be borne in mind that 
lIio factors which enable Japanese industry to 
inorf- than compete successfully in foreign 
markets dc-spite hiah tariff walls, are a dis- 
cijilined and hardv people, low wages, long hours 
and efficient factories. The people of no country 
ran bo hardy if hoalth conditions aro as baa 
as they are in India. Sufficiency of nourishing 
food is a sine qua non of good health. But 
owing to her poverty India cannot feed her 
children properly. And she is also subject to 
manv epidemic and endemic diseases, with 
utterly inadequate arrangements for medical 
treatment. Education of the right sort makes 
for effieienov. But there is no country in the 
world under a civilized Government -where 
educational facilities are so had and so insuffi- 
cient as in India. 

.As for the long hour.* of work in Japan, 
an editorial in the “ Japanese Weekly Chronicle 
states : 

“There is some hope >'£ a 12-hf>iir day. Osiilca £ai'lor» 
statistics recently reveah-d that in a few works a IQ-liour 
day is i>ow cuatomary. while the majt^riiy nin to io-aout 

•rhedule.” 

We are for humane treatment of labourer?. 
But if the enforcement of a 40-hour week leads 
ro the closing of many mills owing to 

Japanese and other foreign competiticn, will 
that U- good for the worker.- of those factories? 

An Amateur Chinese Aviator 

Mr. Khouw Ke-Hien is n yoxmg amateur 
Chinese aviator who is the first to fly from 
Batavia to Nanking in an aeroplane built by 
liimself. 

Women Workers in Mines 

The Government of India has recently 
issued a press communi<iue stating that it has 
been decided to suspend for a period of three 
months the operation of the New Regulation? 
prohibiting women from working underground 
in mines. The New Regulations will, therefore, 
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come into force from October 1 instead of on 
the 1st July. Commenting on tlie Government’s 
argument in support of this decision, The 
Servant of India writes : 

The ari^umeni advancc'c! by the Government for 
stTr*pendinj5 the op?ra!ifin of the new Rcgtilalinns that 
the final exclu'^irn of women should not coincide with the 
time when other labour is likely to be the shortest. In 
our opinion, this argument is untenable, in view of the 
fact that there is no guarantee of adequate supply o! 
labour forthcoming even after the 1st of Oc'.ober. If the 
employers find it difficult to gpt a sufficient number of 
men to work in mines, ii is their obvious duty to attract 
more labour by offering higher wages. The Government 
of India have admitted the fart in their communique that 
there has been a sharp rise in prices of coal due to greater 
indiistrisl activity in the countrv. It i% thcrpfo^^ all the 
more necessity that there .OiOTild ht a ris® 5n the wa??cs 
in order to attract sufficient labour and not the susp'^nsion 
of the new Recula'ions. Bv suspending the Regulations 
till the 1st of Ocloher. the Government of India have once 
again shown their readiness to help the industry at the 
expense of labour. 

Indian Statistical Institute Examinations 

Dr. H. Sinha, hon. joint secret aiy, Indian 
Statistical Institute, Presidency College, 
Calcutta, infonns us : 

Two examinations will be held in December 1937 for 
the award respectively of (1) Computer's Certificate Pan I 
which will cover minimum requirements for posts of junior 
computers in agricuUuroI atallons, government offices, 
luisiness firms, end scientiffc institution?, and (2) 
Statistician's Diploma Part I which ia Intended for officers 
and research workers wlio desire to acquire a general 
knowledge of modern statistical methods. It is intended 
lo hold examinations tor the awtrd of Computer's Certx* 
ficate Part 11 and SiatUtician's Diploma Part II in 1938 
/dong with the examinations for the two junior certificates. 

In order to maintain proper 5ci:nlific standards the 
co-operation of statisticians from abroad has been secured 
for this work. Prof. A. L. Bowicy {University of London)^ 
Prof. R. A. Fisher Wriivcrsity of London)^ Prof. E. S. 
Pearson iVniversity o} LondoriS, Dr. A. C. Aitken 
(University of Edinlmrgk)^ Dr. J. Wishart {University of 
Cambridge) y and Dr. J. 0. Irwin {London) have kindly 
agreed lo act either as examiners or moderators for the 
two examinations in 1937. 

For fuller in formation, one should write to 
Dr. H, Sinha. 

Singapore and the Kra Canal 

Ernest 0. Hauser writes in Foreign Policy 
Peports (issued on May 15, 1937) on “ Anglo- 
Japanese Rivalry in Southeast Asia^’: 

The grooving importance of Singapore as an air base 
und vital link for commercial air lines adds to its state 
of preparedness for modern warfare. Singapore’s 
^‘monopoly," based on geographic facts, has been skilfully 
ii92d by Britain, 

The chief danger which threatens Singapore is the 
disappearance of this monopoly. The opening of a second 
sea connection between tlie Indian and Pacific oceans would 
shake the entire position of the British Empire in the East, 


and questions regarding the possibility of such a connection 
have bren periodically asked in the House of Commons. 
Bnlain has been particularly disturbed by rumors hinting 
at an agreement between Siam and Japan to cut a shipping 
canal across the narrow inhnnis of Kra on the northern 
end of the Malay Peninsula. This isthmus which is the 
divide between the Indian and Pacific oceans and represents 
the “nerk” of Sinaapore, is only 25 miles wide at its 
narrov.'esl point. The water level on both sides of the 
isthmus is the same, and the soft alluvial soil wotdd present 
no particular l-^hnica! or financial difficulties. The 
jsthmus — politically speaking — is part of the kingdom of 
Siam, the only independent na:ive state in Southeastern 
Asia. 

Japan^s ** Cultural Penetration 

The same writer writes in the same report : 

Japan's cultural authority in souUieastcrn Asia, in so 
far as h is a reality, is based to a large extent on a 
deliberate emphasis of rcHaious unity. The idea of Pan- 
Buddhism propagated by the Shin sect, the most popular 
Buddhist organisation in Japan, may prove an id'-ological 
force in this direction. Under the auspices of this S 2 ct, 
an inlcmalronal Pan-Pacific Youth Conference was held rt 
Tokyo in 1934, with Buddhist monks of every Asia lie 
country attending it. Young monks of the mili*ant 
Nichian sect are busy going back and forth between 
Japan and Calcutta, boasting of contacts in Indian circles, 
notably hlr. Gandhi. 

Japan and European Powers in Asia 

The following is an extract from the same 
report : — 

Japan's southward expansion thi*eatens the eolonia) 
interests of European powers which, exc^t for Britain, 
are too weak to ^old their own against Japan. Britain, 
which has a vital interest in the preservation of the status 
quo, is assuming or is urged to assume the role of protector 
of the French, Dutch and Portuguese possessions. A 
tremendous effort ha.« been made to enable the British 
Empire lo face the changing situation in the East : Britain 
spent more than £10,000,000 in fortifying Singapore— 
which today is practically impregnable— and is willing to 
spend an additional £70,000,000 on an Impprial Pacific 
Fleet. Outlying British doininiona, as well as the colonial 
possessions of Western powers friendly to Britain, feci a 
new security. Japanese statesmen have assured the world 
that in the penetratiou of southeartem Asia exclusively 
peaceful methods would be employed, and there Is no 
reason to question their sincerity. But should this policy 
change, the firm stand and effective measures of protection 
taken by Western colonial powers under British leader- 
ship make the success of a n on-peaceful venture on the 
part of Japan highly improbable. 

Mysore Dewan’s Address 

The Address of the Dewan of Mysore to the 
Representative Assembly (budget session) is 
characterized by optimism. Regarding Mysore’s 
mcovery from depression he says ; 

In Mysore, we see signs of recovery in the greater 
readiness with which the raiyat is able to pay his land 
revenue, in tne diminution of the burden of his arrears, 
in the improvement of prices. The results are evident 
on the one hand, in the wider use of amenities like water 
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and electric Lght and power, aad. on the nther. in an 
increased con^mption of luxuries. siicK a=. :he excisablt- 
articles. The iajprovemeni is also reflected in ibe increased 
return from railways, transport companies anti private 
imsinoss as illustrated by the income-tax returns and m 
development of new commercial enterprises. 

Of these signs of progress, I would single out for Tour 
special attention the remarkable increase in the consump* 
lion of electric power, which I regard as a sure indication 
of progress and prosperity. 

He thinks that, with the building of a new 
generating station at the Shimsha Falls and the 
harnessing of fhe Gersoppu Falls, the Mysore 
Government “ ought to be able to supply everj' 
nook and corner of the State with what is an 
indispensable necessity of modem life and 
industi’y,” namely, electric power. When that 
day comes, Mysore will be industrially better 
equipped and more advanced than anv province 
of British India. 

Travancore Administration Report 

The latest Travancore .Administration 
Report, for 1935-1936 A.D., is an informative 
and interesting volume. Its ^laharaja’s pro- 
clamation throwing open all state temples to 
all Hindus, irrespective of caste, has recently 
brought it into special prominence. But even 
before that proclamation, it was noted for its 
progress in education and' cognate matters. 

Hinduism, the religion of the ruling family, 
is the predominant religion of Travancore. Yet, 
out of its 5,095,973 inhabitants 1,604,475 are 
Christians and 353274 Mahoraedans. That 
more than one-third of the population of a Hindu 
state ruled by a Hindu dynasty is non-Hindu 
is presumably due mainly to the prevalence in 
it of ‘ unntouchability ’ and ‘ unapproachability.’ 
This fact enables one to understand the import- 
ance of the Maharaja’s proclamation, though 
he issued it because of his sense of Justice and 
a liberal and enlightened understanding of the 
essence of Hinduism. During the decade 
ending in March 1931, the Hindus increased 
by 22.9 per cent., the Christians by 36.8 per 
cent, and the Mahomedans by 30.6 per cent. 
It will be instructive to note the future rates 
of increase of these communities. 

Educational Expenditure in Travancore 

One of the reason? whv Travancore is one 

%• 

of the best educated regions of India is the 
liberal expenditure of that State on education. 

A coloured chart, facing page 21 of it? 
latest administration report, shows the proportion 


Under no other single head is the expenditure 
greater than that under education, as the 
following figures show : 

Head Proporiion of Expenditure to Total 


Education 

P. \V. D., Mar am at aad 
Protective Irrigation 
Devaiwoms (Temples), includiog 
ConiriLutiun and Slate Chariiies 
Pensions 

Medical. Public Health 
and SaiiiiaJon 
Admini»traticin of Justice 
Subsidy . , 

Police’ 

^rmy 

General Adinini&trution 
.Mi»eeIlancN}u$ < Unclassified Heads) 


22.5 per cent. 
14.4 „ 

11.8 „ 

7.8 „ 

6.3 „ 

0.9 „ 

3.9 „ 

3.4 „ 

3.1 . 

18.1 


Cochin Labour Department 

The report on the administration of the 
Labour Department in the Cochin State for 
the year 1935-36 shows that much useful worl: 
is being carried on by the department for the 
uplift of the depressed clas.sos of the State, 
wlio number about a lakh and a quarter. All 
louncl improvements in their moral, material 
and inteiieclual conditions are clearly percep- 
tible, and the good work thus begun. . . will 
continue until the fullest emancipation of 
these poor people is Qcliieved. ' 

There no chins^ Id iht* general policy ur 

priiclical Working ol ih-j d^partainni and ihe uplift work 
coniinucc on tin; dJiae lines a* in previous >ear 5 and 
comprised die following : 

L Organiwlinn and nirunjig ol ^diooU for llu: 
*«pccjal benefit of iht? (iepre?*$t:d classes. 

2. Award of scholarships Lnd stipends both liter ury 
und industrial for :hc promotion of iLcir 
education. 

3- Grant ol special f a c i 1 i r i e > fur Coilegialr* 
educutios. 

K Prevision of feeding and suppiv of sehoo! 
requisites and clothes. 

5. Running i»f^ hostels for ihuir students. 

of house siifs for the purpose oi 
freeing the depressed classes from oppression 
by lancilurds. 

7. Bri:taini 5 up of colonies or seillemin:s. 

8. ProvUnin of good water for drinking and 

bathing purpos-s hy sinking vvtlls and tai]k> 
and repairing them. 

9. Provision of pathways, burial grounds and 

sanitary requirem? nis. 

10. Construclion of Ehajana Nfutls fur religions 

worship. 

11. Organ -nation and running of Co-operative 

Societies for the depre-^.^ed classes. 

12. Safeguarding the interest* of depressed class 

labour.” 

The Servants of India Society 


of exi^endituve of tho ^tate undci- various head® Tlie Seiwants of India Society, founded bv 
to the total expenditui-e charged to revenue, the late Mr. G. K. Gokhale on the 12th June 
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1905, celebrated its thirty-second anniversary' 
last month and published its report for 1936-37. 
Its object lias all along been to provide the 
counli-y v.'ith a trained body of devoted workers 
I'ur its service. That object is being fulfilled 
in increasing measure year after year. 

On the I2tb June last year the President of the 
Society ushered into existence the Women’s Fellowship 
of Service tvlticli is inspired by the ideals and methods 
of the Society. By a rule of its constitution its affairs, 
incluclmg the admission and training ot its members, are 
to bo managed by the Society during the first tluee years. 
The Fellowship wbich cousisU at present of two founda- 
tion members, Miss ShanU Olialcrao, .m.a., and Miss 
Godavari Gokhale, b.a., ll.u., made satisfactory progress 
during the year. 

The members uf the Society are whole-time 
servants of the country. One may not accep' 
all their opinions, but tireir devotion and 
thoroughness compel admiration. 

Some of them have done political 
propaganda work in India and abroad in speech 
and writing, on the political situation, stressing 
the inadequacy of the reforms. Some have been 
active member’s of legislative bodies. Problems 
of labour have shared the attention of the 
Society in due measure. It has promoted 
labour interests. The Civil Liberties Union, 
Bombay Branch, is located in the Society’s home 
in Bombay and several of its members are 
among its ofBee-bearers. Messrs. Patwardhan 
and Vaze, who were members of the Working 
Committee of the Indian States ’ People’s 
Conference, continued to devote their attention 
to the improvement of the political status of 
the subjects of Indian States. Mr. V. S. Sastri, 
Mr. Suiyanarayana Rao, and Mr. Kodanda 
Rao worked for Indians abroad in various ways, 
and The Servant oj IwMci, the ably conducted 
weekly organ of the Society, and other papers 
of the Society continued to devote special 
attention to the subject of Indians abroad. 

Several members of the Society continued 
to give the best part of their time and ener©' 
to the very important work of rural uplift in 
its three own centres and many other centres. 
The promotion of the co-operative movement 
formed an important activity of several members. 
The place of co-operation in rural uplift is well 
recognised by all the members who are engaged 
in it. 

Tbe riarijan Sevak Sangh indented upon tbe services 
of several members of the Society. Mr. Thakkar as i‘-S 
general secretary with headquarters at Delhi looked after 
its oflBce and toured extensively throughout the country 
to inspect and stimulate the work of the various branches 
of the Sangh. Mr. Venkataraman assisted him as joint 
secretary for some months. Messrs. Kunzru, Venkata- 
suhbaiya and Nayanar looked after the work of the 


U. P. East, Madras and Malabar branches of SangK 
respectively. The Depressed Classes MiMion, Mangalore, 
the oldest of its kind in India, [founded by the la e 
Mr. K. Ranga Rao of .the Brahma Samsj], continued to 
be managed by the Society, with Mr. Suryanaiayana Rao 
as its secretary. A notewortliy event m tts history is 
the receipt in the year under report of an endowment 
from a lady for giving maternity benefit to needy women 
nf the depressed classes. 

The Industrial (Criminal Tribes) Settlement 
at Jalgaon continued to be managed by Mr. 
Sharangapani on behalf of the Society. Mr. 
Bajpai gave the whole of his time, as in previous 
years, to the work of the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts 
Association, of which Mr. Kunzru is Chief Com- 
missioner. Several members of the Society were 
actively connected in important capacities with 
the Annamalai, Allahabad, Benares, Apa, 
Lucknow and Nagpur Universities. The Society 
continued to publish from Poona the “ Dnyan- 
prakash,” a Marathi daily, and the “Servant 
of India,” an English weekly, and from Nagpur 
the “ Hitavada,” an English tri-weekly. Among 
other fields of the Society’s work may be 
tuentioned local self-government, temperance, 
women’s education, etc. The Gokhale Institute 
of Politics and Economics continued to do 
useful work under the direction of Mr. D. R. 
Gadgil. The Society possesses perhaps the best 
library on politics, economics and allied subject^ 
in the whole country. 

Chinese Information Bulletins 

The information bulletins published by th( 
Council of International Affairs, Nanking. 
China, give one considerable help to understand 
conditions in China. Through the dailies 
telegi’ams reach the public mainly in relation to 
other countries’ designs upon or doings in and 
about China, or in relation to civil conflicts and 
revolutionary activities there. We hear little 
about constructive and organizational work in 
China. These bulletins tell us that much work 
of this description is being done. Some of 
tirem are about the New Life Movement, “ One 
year of the Currency Reform,” Public Health in 
National Reconstruction, Japanese concessions 
in Tientsin and the Narcotic Trade, Trends in 
Chinese Public Administration, Japan and 
Cotton Industry in North China, Economic 
conditions in China in 1936. Artation in China, 
Development of Modem Chinese Press. 

Nankai Institute of Economics, T ientsin 

The Nankai Institute of Economics of 
Nankai University, Tientsin, China, is a very 
useful institution. Its histoiy and work during 
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the first decade, 1927-36, is told in a paiuphlt;i 
of 30 pages. We have also received a catalogue 
of its publications in English on economic and 
social China. It has published monogi*aphs in 
several series, industrial, statistical, etc. An 
important periodical publication of the institute 
is ‘‘Nankai Social and Economic yuarteiiy. " 
We have before us its No. i, Yol. ix (.January, 
1937). It is a bulky volume of more than 300 
pages. Some of its contents are : 

Life and Culture of the ^lUiiiam Budt People; 

Manchurian Trade and Tribute in the Ming Dynast> ; 
A Study of Chinese Theorb-s and Methods of 
Control over Border Peoples: 

The Organization of Co-operation : Integrated Society 
or Integrated Movement ‘i 

Industrial Organization in China; 

A Bibliography of Western Literaliin- on Chinese 
j ouxnalism ; 

Recent Literature on Economic China. 

The second item, with its sub-title “ A study 
of Chinese Theories and Methods of Control 
over Border People,” should give a wrinkle or 
two to the controllers of India’s N.-W.F. 
border people. 

The Biblio^’aphy of Western Literature on 
Chinese Joui'ualism indexes 681 titles of publica- 
tion. Of these 24 are in Hussian, 24 in French, 
20 in German, 3 in Malay, 1 in Italian, and 
the rest in English. Of the 250 autliors men- 
tioned 77 ai’e Chinese. 

Nankai Institute of Economics has also a 
Monthly Bulletin on Economic China and 
Nankai Weekly Statistical Service. 

Has any University in India anything to 
compare with these various publications and 
activities of Nankai University in Cliina? 

Dictators Ancient and Modem 

According to ancient Roman history, Cin- 
cinnatus, a favourite hero of tlie Roman republic 
was in 458 B. C. called from ploughing to be 
dictator. Having rescued the consul Minucius, 
defeated by the iEqui, he laid down his dicta- 
torship and returned to his plough. 

Modem dictators like Mussolini and Hitler 
and his followers would like the public to believe 
that they were poor and free from greed, as 
Cincinnatus was. The real facts are, however, 
different, as told in World Events, June 1st, 
1937 : 

A survey made in Geneva shows that the average 
salary of Europe’s conservative dictators is rather meager. 
Mussolini's official salary is $5,250; Dr. Schusuhnigg of 
Austria collects $ 5,700 and Marshal Rydz-Smygly of 
Poland, $11,400.- Hitler tops them all with an annual 
allowance of $ 20,000, but be does not draw the money. 

By comparison, the President of the United States 

15 


luceivcs $ 75,000, while Mae West i^m siar] was paid 

to S 500,000 for a recent year’s work in the movies. 

But. that is merely what appears on the 
suiiace. Let us dive a little deeper. 

Pily ihe *' poor diciaioxs ! Not at all. Their official 
-ularie^ are but bmall change to their other perquisites, 
rhey receive free home?, free cars, and free travel, all 
yf them have secret slate funds under their personal 
direction, and Hitler and Mussolini have lari^e private 
incomes. 

“ Living Age '' for May, 1937, analyses the 
personal earnings of these two. Take the 
Italian dictator first. 

Mussolini U sole proprietor of the new la paper 
Popolo dUtalia,'* which has a vast ^ale and sleep ud- 
veitising rates^ he owns large farms and gets paid the 
highest sums in Dalian jouraalisoi for any articles lu* 
writes. His speeches are printed in hook form and it 
not Considered wise in Itmy to refrain from buying tlie 
Duce*s latest works. A particularly slick trick is being 
played in connection with the ^Popolu iritaUa.” This 
paper has the monopoly on first publication of important 
state documeau and pronouncenienta. All other news- 
papers ai*e forbidden to print these items the first day; 
the second day they announce that ** Popolo d’ltalia * 
carries such and such an importani item; oa the third 
day they ai*e permitted to reprint, again eking their 
source U9 Mussolini's paper. A neat way of adverlUing 
and uf monopulisiag the news 1 

The German dictator's case is considered 
uoxt. 

Hitler is a partner in the Franz Eher Veriag, the 
publishing house of the Nazi Party. This firm issued 
Hitler's '* Mein Kampl,’' oi which at least 2,500,000 copies 
have been sold of the GurmaiL erntion. Koyalties from 
these alone have been figured conservatively at $ 1,100,000. 
Every device of persuasion and pre9»ure and many gift 
schemes liave been used to push the sales of this Bible 
uf the Nazis.'* To this must be added the royalties from 
tran^ations published in the United btates, Great Britain. 
Italy, Denmark, Sweden, Hungary', Turkey, Spain, Portugal^ 
and in Arabic. An unabridged French translation wa? 
withdrawn because it retained the sharp anti-Freacb 
passages of the originaL 

It is to be noted that the huge personal 
incomes of these two men are not the result oi 
mere honest work done in a straightforwartl 
manner. 

Heroes of Peace 

A movement has been sponsored by the 
Peace Heroes Memorial Society (Hebrew Union 
College, Cincinnati, Ohio) to devote a day to 
the heroes of peace. 

Miners, railroaders, builders, electricians, mechanic 
firemen, policemen, explorers, physicians, nurses, mothers, 
and others upon whose risks and sufferings life depends, 
form an army larger than any fighting torce. It is an 
army serving without inter mission and knowing no 
armistJce, an army that endures both pain and privation. 
It numbers its losses of life by the tens of thousand » 
every year and its other casualties by the hundreds d 
thousands. It goes to its battles without public recogni- 
tion . . • It is the army of our real natiimal defence — 
die fence against hunger, cold. «ickDess, exposiire, disorder. 
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exhaustion, extinction. Ultimately perhaps it is our 
truest defence against foreign foes.’' 

Professor Kalidas Nag at Hawaii 
University 

It appears from the followng United Press? 
of India itrems of news published in The Leader 
of Allahabad and other dailies that Professor 
Kalidas^ Nag’s lectures at the Hawaii University 
have awakened interest in India's civilization : 

Prof. Dr. Kalida$ Nag of the Calcutta University, 
who has come to the Hawaii University, Honolulu, for 
six months as visiting professor from India, delivered a 
lecture on * India’s contribution to world culture.’ The 
lecture created such widespread interest that his class 
lectures are also being attended not only by the students 
of the Uoiversiiy but also by many elderly ladies and 
gentlemen, including Mrs. Crawford, wife of the president 
of the Oriental Institute of the University, and her party, 
enrolling themselves as * auditors/ 

Prol. Nag 18 discoursing on India’s civilization, 
religion and literature. Along with the students, some 
American, Chinese and Japanese professors of the 
University are attending the lectures as being a systematic 
serial treatment of India’s civilization. 

Dr. Nag has spoken also at the luslilute of Pacific 
Relations, Pan-Pacific Union, etc. The Honolulu Academy 
of Arts made arrangements for a course of lectures by 
him on Indian art and archeology in April and May 
this year. These lectures also roused great public 
interest. 

Outside the Universiiy, Dr. Nag’s talks on Tagore 
and Gandhi have been followed by close and deep 
attention. He has spoken on the religious literature of 
India at the Hawaii School of religion of the University 
Faculty of 1 neology. 

Mr. Sliyamaprasad Mukherjee, Vice-Chancellor of the 
Calcuira University, has presented to the Hawaii Univer- 
siiy, a complete set of the Calcutta University publica- 
tions, incluaing its convocation addresses, valued at some 
Rs. 2,000. These arrived just in time for the silver 
jubilee of the Hawaii Universiiy, celebrated during the 
last week of Marcii this yeaV. That University has 
published a beautiful picture album to commemorate the 
occasion. 

Perhaps in recognition of Dr. Nag’s impressive 
lecture at the Pan-Pacific Union, he has been unanimously 
elected one of the honorary trustees of that body. Among 
Us other honorary trustees are such men as Mr. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, President of the United States of America, 
Mr. Charles Evares Hughes, Chief Justice of the United 
Stales Supreme Court, General Chiang Kai-Sbek of China, 
his Majesty Ananda, King of Siam, the Prime Ministers 
of Australia and New Zealand, the President of Mexico, 
the Governor- Generals of French In do- China and the 
Netherlands East Indies etc., etc.— U'ni/ed Press, 

According to another message published in 
tiume dailies Prof. Nag was to deliver the con- 
vocation address of Hawaii University last 
tnonth, on Above all Nations is Humanity.^' 

Capitalists and Cultivators in the Sugar 
Industry 

Independent India^ Mr. M. N. Roy’s weekly 
organ, writes editorially : — 


Having pointed out in his carefully prepared report 
that a huge quantity of sugar-cane is going to the waste, 
causing a total loss of Rs- 27,00,000 to the cane growers 
of the U. P., Mr. Mohanlal Saksena, makes the 

following scathing criticism of the capitalist mode of 
production : The factories cannot escape their respon- 
sibility for this disaster. They have made huge profits 
from the cane of these very cane-growers in the past, 
and could easily have continued crashing through the 
month of June.” But the capitalists run their factories 
for profit. They care neither for the welfare of the cane- 
growers nor for the requirements of the consumers. 
Certainly there is not a surfeit of sugar in this country. 
The per capita consumption is much less than the 
physically necessary minimum. But if the factories 
produced more sugar, the price would fall; there would 
be *"over-prodiiction ” in the midst of under-consumption. 
The Excise Duty has only aggravated the situation. The 
root of the disease is to be found in the pauperization 
of the masses. On this tragic background no industrial 
progress oo the basis of capitalism is possible. Indian 
economy is caught in a vicious circle. Only the bold 
can ever find a way out of it. 

Perhaps a little enlightened selfishness on 
the part of the sugar capitalists would have 
gone some way to the relief of the sugar-cane 
cultivators. 

Indian Workers^ Delegate at 1. L. 
Conference on Unemployment 

The Associated Press of India has sent to 
the dailies a summary of the speech of Mr, 
Satish Chandra Sen, hidian Workers’ delegate, 
at tlie 23rd session at Geneva of the Inter- 
national Laboui’ Conference, in the course of the 
debate on the annual report presented by the 
Dircetor of the Indian Labour Organization to 
the Conference. From this summary we gather 
that he directed attention to the “ activity ” (?) 
of the Government of India in the sphere of 
unemployment relief, in the following terms : — 

In. my own country, no comprehensive compilation 
of uoemployracnl statistics has yet been undertaken by 
the authorities. Nevertheless, I venture to think that 
even the representatives of the Goveinment of India at 
this Conference would not go so far as to deny that the 
problem has already assumed considerable magnitude 
and that the situation has been growing steadily worse 
during the last lew years. Unfortunately, however, when 
the Indian LegUlalurc urged the Government to take 
efieciive steps for putting an end to this state of things, 
it was stated that 'the Government was perfectly aware 
of the great distress in the villages and in the towns 
and of the acute state of unemployment among the 
educated middle classes.’ The spokesman of the Govern- 
ment of India further observed : ^ The Government has 
not lost its head. It has not gone in for wildcat schemes. 
It looks with no particular favour on your five-year plans. 
It does not understand what many people mean by 
economic planning. It doubts very gravely if anybody in 
fact does know what economic planning means.’ That, 
in a nutshell, is an iD^cation of the attitude of the 
Government of my country in regard to the great ex- 
periments in socim reconstruction that ai'e now taking 
place in most pai-ts of the world 1 
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Mr. Sen proceeded to strei^s the need for co- 
ordinated remedial action in tlii?: «pliere on the 
international plane. 

It frequently happens ilial iiiieiiipluvinent jiid trade 
Gcprcssion in one country are ihe result of forc*'> 
operating elsevherc. This h nowhen' mure so than in 
orienlal coiintries like India, where till recent 1 y ijrjtia>r»* 
industries that gave employment to large niimliers of 
people were the chief suppliers of the principal local 
needs. This traditional economy lias been completely 
disorganized at present, mostly as a result of exports 
from abroad, and moreover, of laic, in the promniion of 
their exports, some countries have freely resorted to 
such^ devices as the grant of special subsidies and oilu-r 
facilities, manipulation of currency and exchanges and 
evasion of tariff barriers. This process has led tu consi- 
derable numbers of workers being thrown out »»f 
employment. Indeed, it would seem that roiintries beiil 
on a policy of rapid or intense industrialization regard 
countries like India, where modern industrialism i^^ a 
comparatively recent and gradual development, as the 
proper dumping ground for their goods.” 

It does not appear from the .=ummary of 
liis speech whether he referred to the practice 
of foreign capitalists of establishing factories 
nn Indian soil and thus scaling the tariff walls. 
The British-made Indian Statute Book has 
deliberately left this de\'i('e open for the advant- 
age of foreign, particularly British, capitalists. 

Mr. Sen urged that 

An inquiry should bp immediately undertaken to 
ascertain how far small groups of privalc trusts and 
cartels and some of the naiional Governments were 
manipulating the prices of goods and monetary policy 
to their own advantage, and thus creating disturuance in 
lire general social equilibrium, and pointed out that the 
I. L. 0. was the best agency to undertake the inquiry. 

Plea for Asiatic Labour Conference 

At the International Labour Conference at 
Geneva, Mr. Satish Chandra Sen made a strong 
plea for the convening at an early date of an 
Asiatic labour conference, under the auspices of 
the International Labour Organization. Said 

he : 

“The importance of regional conferences has once 
again been emphasized in the Director’s Report. In the 
Director’s words, 'the Organization could not fulfil xls 
function if America and Asia always came to Europe 
and if Europe never had the opportunity of seeing 
America and Asia.’ It is essential that the I. L. O. 
should have closer knowledge of Asia, and should make 
the affairs of countries such as India its especial concern. 
It has been, therefore, a roatier of great disappointment 
to the Indian workers that the Indian and Japanese 
GovernmenU, which are in a position^ to act in this 
matter, have not come forward with their support to the 
efforts made by the 1. L. 0. in this respect.” 

He then extended, on behalf of Indian 
workers, a cordial invitation to the Director of 
the International Labour Organization to visit 
India at an early date, and observed : 


*‘This ]> a most appropriate lime for the head of 
ihe I. L. O. to r'sfablish direct contact with the Govern- 
ment a« well as the employers and workers of India. 
As a consequence of the comin^E into effect of the new 
Con»tiUition. ihe initiative in matUT:& of social legislation 
uill ill fiiiiire. for the most part, rest with the Govern- 
ments in the pri»vinces. and they will. I believe, welcome 
an a«suran<*e from the Director ihal they can count on 
receiving adequate technical a?5i>iance from the I. L. 0. 
in I he in augural ion of progranime.s with regard to 'which 
they may require and ask for expert udvice.” 

Protection to Meet Exploitation 

Dwelling on the need fnr a sound protec- 
]tolicy fov newly inrlufitrialized countries 
like India, ^fr. Satish Chandra Sen nb.served : 

‘‘The spirit of exploitation on the part of some of 
the stronger nations and ihe consequent eagerness of srlf* 
prolection on the part of the weaker nations are largely 
re^ponrihle for the fovour with which autarkic policies 
are now regarded by countries like India,” 

Protest Against British Colonial 
AntiJndian Policy 

Mr. Sen entered n Ftrong protect agninst 
the policy of discrimination against Indians 
pursued by many British and other Colonies. 

“ Many of ih^ colonies which were practically 
developed hy Indian workers have enacteil various dis- 
criminalory laws against them: immigration laws in 
manv countries against the workers of oriental countries 
are ver>' harsh • inequitahle and opposed to the fuiida- 
mental principle of this Organizalion. m., that 'all 
labourers should be treated equally.’ This organization 
is no doubt sending its message of hope, and working 
towards *ihe eRtahlishxnent of universal peace based upon 
social justice.’ That goal is still very far away.”—/'!. P. L 

Retirement of Acharya PraphuUa 
Chandra Ray 

Though Acharjia threatens to be almost a 
quite hackneyed title, it is best to speak of 
Sr P. C. Ray as Achaiya PraphuUa Chandra 
Ray, for he is an acharya in the true sense of 
the' word. He has lived like one, in a room of 
the Science College, with some pupil or other as 
his whole family. 

After half a oenturj-’s teachership he is 
retiring fonnally from the profession of educa- 
tion. We say ' formally,’ because as long as he 
lives and even after he ha? loft the world, he 
will continue to be a teacher. 

.\mong Indians in modern times he was the 
first Indian chemist to make notable discoveries 
in chemistry. But his fame as a scientist doe? 
not rest on his research work alone. Successive 
gioups of chemistr>' students have caught from 
him zeal for I’esearch work, with the result that 
he has become the founder of a school of Indian 
Cheinisti-y. His claim to distinction as a 
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scientist would perhaps rest more on this fact 
than on his own indi^ndual researches. A 
favourite Sanskrit couplet of his is that in 
uhicli it is said that one should wish for victoiy 
( verywhere. but defeat at the hands of his son 
.'ind his disciple. 

A. devotee of pure science, he has been also 
a devotee of science as applied to the supply of 
Iminan needs. He has been the leading Indian 
pioneer in the field of chemical industries, a-s 
the history of the Bengal Chemical and 
Pharmaceutical Works shows. There are other 
industries, textile and of other descriptions, 
with which he is connected as a promoter and 
director. 

He has not devoted exclusive attention to 
large scale industries alone. There is no greater, 
actiA-e and practical, propagandist of the cult 
of the eharkha and khaddar in Bengal than he, 
perhaps with the exception of his former pupil 
and industrial colleague Srijut Satish Chandra 
Das Guj}ta. 

Human misery appeals strongly to his 
tender heart, which lies concealed under a 
rough exterior. So when years ago North 
Bengal was flooded, he headed the signatories 
of an appeal for relief to the sufferers. Great 
was the response. He directed the relief 
operations, personally paying visits to the flooded 
area.?. One form which help given took was 
the free su[)ply of charkhas and the bujnng of 
the yarn spun. Thus began his eharkha and 
khaddar campaign. It is still going on. 

Up to date hundreds of students have 
received help from him in the pursuit of their 
studies. And for the la.st fifteen years his 
entire salary as University Professor has been 
devoted to the advancement of srience in many 
ways. 

He has been a teacher not by word of 
mouth alone. His life has been a lesson for all 
true students, and for others too. 

Many have observed and commented upon 
his oddities, liis egotism and the austere 
-simplicity of his life carried almost to the verge 
of destitution. But lie wears all his eccentrici- 
ties and little weaknesses on his sleeve — when 
he has any; the man in him is sound at the 
core. Early in his professional career, he 
resolved to remain a bachelor. He has been 
true to his resolve. He has not cultivated the 
* graces ’ of genteel society. 

His love of village life has led him to spend 
his long vacations in his own native village or 
.some other villages. 

He is known as a scientist. But if he had 


adopted the career of a journalist, he could have 
easily made his mark in that profession, As 
a matter of fact, many articles, signed and un- 
y^igned, have been the work of his pen. 

Not in ephemeral literature alone could he 
liave shone. He could have written boolcs in 
Bengali and English of enduring value— we mean 
in prose, of course. For it was at a meeting in 
Dacca which this writer was addressing and 
where Acharya Ray was present that the 
proud (?) declaration fell from his lips that he 
Irad never widtten verse even in boyhood. The 
occasion for this autobiograpliical self-revelation 
was furnished by a remark of the speaker^ that, 
like measles, poetizing attacks all children 
sometime or other. 

He is intensely patriotic, intensely Indian, 
and some non-Bengalis would consider him a 
fanatical Bengali. But he is no parochial 
patriot. 

-A deep religious passion — a theistic passion, 
the outcome of pure life, scientific thought and 
extensive serious study — supplies the motive 
])ower for his activities in many a sphere of 
life. His religious and social views found 
expression in a concentrated form in his presi- 
dential address at the Tangail session of the 
East Bengal Conference last year over which 
he, as a Brahmo, presided. 

And now in the evening of his days, he 
retires from one field of work only to labour in 
another, namely, the revivification and recon- 
struction of our villages. This is quite in 
keeping with bis lifelong habits — for him 
recreation has always meant change of occupa- 
tion. 

May God vouchsafe him a full measure of 
success in his new-old and old-new pursuits 
and the bliss of spiritual vision. 

Minimum Age for Child Labour 

A convention for raising the minimum age 
for the employment of children to 15 years was 
one of the important questions discussed at the 
International Labour Conference last month. 
Theoretically we should be in favom’ of such a 
convention. But circumstances should be our 
guide in the application of abstract principleb 
of child labour. 

In countries w^here industrialization has 
I'eached an advanced stage, child labour can be 
dispensed with to a great extent. Industries are 
well established there, other labour is available 
to an adequate extent, and the expenses of the 
family can be met without even partial depend- 
ence on the earnings of children. In India; 
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where industries ai’e still struggling to establish a 
footing, no rule can be safely followed which 
would raise the cost of production to such an 
extent as to make it impossible for our factories 
to compete with foreign manufacturers and 
would therefore lead to their closing, and adult 
labour rQa3’’ not always and everywhere be 
available to an adequate extent. This is not 
a plea for exploitation of children and their 
ruination. The minimum age must not be too 
low, but it may be safely lower than 15 in 
India. ^ . 

But, nevertheless, we would heartily support 
the convention under discussion, provided 
children had free education up to the age of 
fifteen, as in many civilized independent 
countries. In those countries children up to the 
minimum labour age have something to do, have 
something to occupy their time, and that is 
schooling. Here most of our children receive 
no schooling. They remain idle, and idleness 
produces many evil results. If the older children 
have some remunerative work to do, that is 
advantageous in more ways than one ; it is 
some training, it brings some money, and it 
prevents idleness. If you will neither educate 
them nor allow them to earn something, then 
salaam to your philanthropy. You know your 
interest, and often pursue that at our expense. 
We know our interest, but unfortunately have 
not the political pow’er to pureue it without 
injuring others. 

If the 15 years minimum labour age con- 
vention is to be adopted, a statutory obligation 
should be imposed on our government to give 
our children not only free education up to that 
age, but also free breakfasts for every school- 
child, as, according to Major Graham Pole in 
this month’s " Musings ” of his, every school- 
child in Oslo, Norway, a far richer country than 
India, has. 

Question of Detenus Release in Bengal 

According to a Barisal communication of 
the United Press of India, dated June 28, 

An assurance that not a single detenu would be 
kept in prison if the exigencies of public peace and 
tranquillity did not forbid such release was given by 
the Hon’ble Mr. A. K. Fadul Huq, Chief ■Minister, in 
course of his reply to the welcome addresses presenteil 
on behalf of several local associations on the occasion of 
his first formal visit yesterday to his native district after 
assumption of office under the new Constitution. 

Continuing Mr. Huq opined that the ‘ questions of 
release of detenus and political prisoners bristled with 
.difficulties, as in every case they have now to consider 
both sides of the shield. As a non-official the speaker 
used to criticise the Government adversely whenever this 
question cropped up for discusaon. But then he saw 


only one side of the shield. Now as the Chief Minister 
of the present Cabinet he had opportunities of seeing 
the other side, which in his opinion was far more 
important than the side that was open to the gaze of 
the public. He informed the audience that along with 
other members of his Cabinet he was going through the 
records of each case and, after examining it on its 
merits, was recommending release, whenever pos-iblc. 

The Premier next said; “I am Indian first and 
everything else aftenvards. As an Indian I realize that 
these detenus and political prisoners were bones of our 
bone and flesh of our fie.«h. It is no doubt true that the 
happiness and prospects of many families have been 
blasted by the indefinite detention of many young men 
in Bengal. But the position of the Government is that 
it could nrit look only to the inU-rests of particular 
families and release all these young men at once. They 
had to look to the wider interests of 51 millions inhabiting 
this province.’ 

Mr. Huq next said that His Excellency the Governor 
would make a .statement of Government policy on this 
question before the joint session of lioth the Ileuses of 
Bengal Legislature which the speaker hoped, would 
convince the most hostile critics of the Government. 

We have no desire to be hard upon the 
niinisters of Bengal, or, for that matter, of any 
other province. The constitution does not give 
them anj-- real power over the executive and the 
police, and it is upon the judgment, conveni- 
ence and pleasure of the latter that the release 
of detenus depends. They are the guardians of 
law and order ” and have the la.st word in 
all matters relating to “ law and order.” They 
have all along been against any general release 
of detenus, and the mere fact that a new con- 
stitution has come into force cannot have 
changed their attitude, particularly as the min- 
isters. who are their nominal superiors, have no 
real power over them. On the contrary,, the 
top men of these services have, legally, the ear 
of the Governor over the heads of the ministers. 

It would be foolish to remind Mr. Fazlal 
Huq of his promise to release the detenus, if he 
became chief minister, before he had got that 
office. He is an exceptional naan who lionesth’ 
tries to keep his election pledges and is able to 
do so. 

As to the statement that Mr. Huq and his 
colleiigiies are examining the records of the 
detenus and would release those whom they con- 
sidered not guilty, one does not know whether this 
is literally true. Has Mr. Huq; have the other 
ininistei's individuallj*, the leisure to examim: 
tlie records of so many hundreds of unlucky* 
young men and women? Mr. Huq as un experi- 
enced lawyer is qualified to sift evidence, every 
one of the others is not so. Mr. Huq knows that 
the evidence against the detenus consists for the 
mo.'“t part of what spies and informers hav€- 
reported against them or collected and what has 
been collected by the police. He knows that 
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in order to arrive at the truth all such e\ddence 
must be subjected to scrutiny and cross-examina- 
tion by defence counsel and that evidence for 
the accused, if brought forward, must be con- 
sidered. These pre-requisites for doing and 
obtaining justice are entirely absent in the case 
of the detenus. Therefore, without calling in 
question the veracity of any minister or any- 
body else who asserts that he has examined 
the records of all the detenus, one may be fairly 
entitled not to accept his verdict as gospel truth. 

The mini.stcr3 are and claim to be men of 
the people. If they want to convince the people, 
they should bring to open trial before a tribunal 
those detenus of whose guilt they think there 
is ample evidence. The minister? know that 
numerous persons have been tried in open court 
for the offences on suspicion of which the detenus 
have been deprived of their liberty for indefinite 
periods. If those men could be tried, why not. 
the detenus who are considered guilty? If wit- 
nesses could safely depose against the former, 
why cannot witnesses be got to depose against 
the latter? If there be any mysterious reasons 
of state for not bringing guilty detenus to open 
trial, let the people know them from the min- 
isters who claim to be of them, 

Mr. Huq has said that the Bengal Governor 
will shortly make a statement on the subject 
which will convince the most hostile critic? of 
the Government. Sir .Tohn Andereon did make 
such a statement before, claiming that he had 
personally examined the detenus’ records. But 
that did not lead to the conversion of the public 
to the Government view. Mr. TTxiq evidently 
believes that His Excellency’s next statement 
wil^Mve better luck. 

Productive Irrigation Works in British India 

Statistical Abstract for British India, 13th 
issue, published in 1936 by the Government of 
India, contains statistics from 1924-25 to 
1933-34. The 14th issue has not yet been 
published. 

Recently it was given out in the papers that 
the execution of two more irrigation projects, 
costing nine crores of rupees, would soon be 
taken in hand in the Panjab. We do not gnidge 
the Land of the Five Rivers its good luck as 
regard.? irrigation. But the above news led us 
to look into the above-mentioned book of refer- 
ence to find out what other pro^nnees were 
similarly luck}'. 

We find that the total capital outlay, to 
the end of the year 1933-34, on productive 


irrigation works in the following provinces was 
as follows : 

Madras .. .. •• Hs. 14,70,02,367 

Bombay (including Sind) . . „ 26,62,82,688 

Bengal .. .. . . 

United Provinces . . • • •» 22,18,20,969 

Panjab . . . . .... 

Burma .. .. „ 2, 06, 05, .610 

N.-W. F. Province • . 75,89,06) 

Total Productive Irrigation Works .. „ 101,13,94,717 

No figures are given for Assam, Bihar- 

Orissa, Chota Nagpur, and Central Provinces 
and Berar. Presumably it is not an omission. 
No figures are given because there are no pro- 
ductive irrigation works in those prox'inces. 

There are unproductive irrigation works in 
the following provinces : 


Madras 

. . 4,37,16,726 

Bombay 

. . 13.13,03,736 

Bengal 

84,92,053 

IJ. P. 

. . 3,71,76,021 

Panjab 

59,59,065 

Burma 

. . 1,99,10,499 

Bihar and Orissa 

. . 6,27,71,456 

Central Provinces 

. . 6,83,37,388 

N.‘W. F. Province 

. . 2,20,47,499 


Taking producti^’c and unproductive irriga- 
tion works together, it will be found that the 
smallest amount for such works lias been spent 
in Bengal. There may be a wrong impression 
that Bengal does not require irrigation. But 
West Bengal does stand sorely in need of irriga- 
tion and is subject to regular periodic famines 
or scarcity of food. Some otlier regions of 
Bengal also require irrigation. 

The irrigation policy of the British Govern- 
ment in India is dictated more by Britain’s com- 
nicrcial and “ imperial ” requirements than by 
the needs of the people of the different pro- 
\inces. If jute had been a West Bengal crop 
requiring irrigation, Bengal would have got 
sufficient irrigation works. 

** Bombing and Kidnapping on the Frontier” 

Under the above heading the Associated 
Press of India has sent to the dailies a state- 
ment made by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on the 
policy being pursued by the Government on the 
N.-W. Frontier and the military operations con- 
ducted there. We are quite at one with him 
in his criticism of bombing the civil population 
from the air, wherever it may have been and 
may be done. We are glad to note that the 
Congress has condemned the kidnapping of girls, 
though not too promptly. In Bengal, there are 
no border tribes, but kidnapping of girls and 
women takes place not unoften; and Bengal 
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Congressmen have not been distinguished for 
any active part in preventing such offences or 
in getting the offenders punished. The reason 
can be undei-stood but not appreciated. 

As regards the abduction of the girl Rain 
Kuar, which is said by .some people to be at 
the root of the raids by the border tribes under 
the leadership of the Faqir of Ipi, Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru’s version according to the in- 
formation he has received, is iliffcrent in some 
ifcspects from Bhai Parmanand’s statement pub- 
lished in The Tnbune for iMay 30, 1937. We 
have no means of judging which version is cor- 
rect in all details. In any case, we believe 
with the Pandit tliat the Frontier operations 
have not been undertaken for tlie purpose of 
rescuing kidnapped girls. 

His statement that “ almost cverybodv is 
agreed that British policy on the frontier'lias 
been a complete failure ” is, we believe, correct. 

The so-called forward policy of the Britisli 
Government will remind students of history that 
Afghanistan was long ago pan of a Hindu 
Indian empire, and that Kabul was conquered 
and ruled by Akbar and later by the Sikhs. 
But the Afghans are now an inrlependent people, 
and not even Britisli inijicrialists — we hope — 
dream of conquering them. The ease of the 
transfronticr tribesmen is different. They do 
not owe allegiance cither to the King of 
Afgiianistan or to the British Government. We 
do not reall}' know to whom they pay homage. 
Whatever their political status may be, they 
are entitled to their freedom. But they must 
respect the rights of others also. They cannot 
be allowed to kidnap men and women ami 
plunder their neighbours. Tlie question is, how 
to effectively make them feel their responsibility 
it! the matter. We do not think the policy of 
the British Government on the Frontier has 
anything or much to do with an intention to 
pi event plundering and kidnapping raids. 
Pandit Nehru's guesses as to the ffitiolog>’ ol 
the Frontier policy probably hit the mark. 
Probably he thinks the army authorities aiipre- 
ciate the value of a training ground for real 
warfare. In any case, he is on safe ground 
when he connects the frontier policy with 
“ threats from Central Asia ” and the “ probable 
theatre of war ” in the not distant future. 

We believe with the Pandit tliat for a solu- 
tion of the Frontier problem there is need for a 
friendly aijproach. Says he : 

I am quite convinced that the trouble at the frontier 
oan be ended by a friendly approach on our part, if we 
were free to make that approach. One man alone, 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, loved on either side of the 


frontier, couM settle it, but, under the British dispensa- 
tion, he may not even enter his province. But even 
apart from Khan Abdul Chafiar Khan, 1 can say with 
confidence that any approach by the Congress would meet 
with success. The chiefs of the froiUier tribes would 
realize soon enough that our interests and theirs were 
not in conflict and they would co-operate with us in 
putting an end to the scandal of kidnapping and raiding 
expeaiiions. They would realize also that any other 
course ilian this would imperii the freedom that they 
have got, for British imperialism is determined to march 
further and further in pursuance of its forward policy. 
They play into the hands of this imperialism by giving 
it pretexts for action, and they create an unfriendly 
feeling in India by being parties to kidnappings and raids. 

All that we can say i:s that Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan, being what he is, should have in- 
fluence with the frontier tribes. Apart from 
what the Congress would say to the tribesmen 
ii it got the opportunity. Pandit Jawaharlal 
mention.^ the determination of British imperial- 
ism to march further and further in pursuance 
of its forward policy. Are not the tribesmen 
aware of this determination? If they are, what 
is their reaction? 

Bhai Parmanund on Frontier Troubles 

According to Bhai Parnutnand, “ The present 
war has notliing to do with the forward policy.” 

The Koqir of Jpi whu is the real instigator tand who 
is pcrsoually interested in ihi- abductor of the girl 
Ram Kuar) made it the chief point of his demand that 
the girl should be restored to the abductor. The question 
before the oovernment was whether iliey were to govern 
the country and keep the prestige of the decision of 
their highest tribunal or abdicate all tlu-ir authority to 
the Muslim agitators. The Congress and its men arc 
entirely misled and mistaken. 

Bhai-ji says in the first paragraph of his 
ifiaCement : 

In order to remove a serioua misininciption both with 
regard to the position of the Hindu Sablia and the real 
cause of the trouble on the Frontier 1 wish to make it 
clear that the prescut war an the Frontier has very little 
lo do with the forward policy of the British Covernment. 
This policy has been in opera tifju lor the last ten or 
twelve years. The Government has spent crorcs of rupees 
from the Indian treasury* on the construction of roads 
in the trans-border ierrilor>*. The contracts for the con^ 
tniction of these roads have been given to the imporraiic 
,\Jalik5 of these tribes who have most liberally profited 
by them. The labour of these tribes has been very 
highly paid and a special service, called ihe kkasadars^ 
has been employed as a regiment of guards on these 
roads. All of them have been recruited from among the 
tribes. If this policy was considered to be a sort of 
encroachment upon or interference with the * liberty of 
these people, there was plenty of lime for them to moke 
a protest or adopt some offensive m«fasures against this 
policy. But we know it as a fact that all this time has 
been a time of peace and quiet during which these 
settled districts have remained quite free from plunder 
or raids which were a vei^- serious and comjuun complaint 
before the adoption of this policy. 

Pandit K. K. Malaviya on Frontier Problem 

L.4HORE, June 25. 

In a long siatemenl Pandit Krishna Kant Malaviya, 
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Who lia» toiu*ecl the Frontier Province, says ibe 
Frontier problem baffles solution. He suggests that 
khasadars should be replaced b\* regular troops. ** We 
are spendiug’* lie says, somethiug like 40 lakhs on these 
khusadars. If we maintain S or 6 regiments of Gurkhas 
and Sikhs by spending the same amount, I am sure we 
shall ha\e more peace and order In die Frontier. I 
would encourage the Sikhs and Gurkhas to settle down 
there when they liavft completed their term of sendee.*' 

Pi. .aalaviyn further soys 30 or 40 per cent of the 
Frontier cons tabular}' should l)e manned by non-Mu slims. 
Some son of social service leagues should also. work 
among the Tribal people. A. C. F. Andrews, a Stokes, 
a Florence Nightingale or a Khurshed Ben may be able 
to Qcliieve mure than the rollitary and civil authorities. 
Khan Abdul Ghaffai Khan and those who mav be able 
to command influence and reaped among ike Tribal 
people should be allowed to mix with them freely." lie 
is iurtber of the opuiion that the tribal area should be 
industrialized. 

Hindus and Sikhs in the Fi'ontier, he says, can only 
remain in the villages at the mercy of their Muslim 
neighbours. The autliorities should give them firesrins 
liberally . — The Tribune. 

If C. W. C. Be For Offie Accentance — 

If at the next meeting, at Wardha, of the 
Congress Working Committee it decides in 
favour of oSee acceptance, there will be emula- 
tion or competition in doing good to the people 
between the Congress ministries in six provinces 
and the nou-Congress ministries in the remain- 
ing ones. It would be inieresting, first to guess 
who would win and next to record the result 
of the race when it is over. Would there be 
■any betting? Perhaps the law against gambling 
\vould not prevent such betting. 

Or, in case of the Working Committee’s 
decision being in favour of office acceptance, 
would the Congress ministiies concentrate their 
attention upon merely wrecking the constitu- 
tion? In that case the public would miss the 
fun of watching the competition. 

But should there be any competition, there 
must be competent referees and umpires. 

Steps to Stamp Out Panjab Communalism 

An all parties’ and commimities’ conference, 
presided over by Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
Panjab’s chief minister, was held last month in 
Simla to device means for stamping out com- 
munalism in the Panjab. A committee of all 
commimities, including the six ministers, has been 
formed. The following resolutions have been 
passed : 

Resolved that tluB conference records its sense of 
Strong condemnation of the unfox tunate recent communal 
incidents in the province and, while genuinely sympathizing 
with tbe innocent victims and the bereaved families who 
have suffered in these disturbances, appeals to the 
people, the press and the administration of the province 
to make their hest endeavours to avert such deplorable 
incidents in future and to discourage anything which is 
likely to disturb communal harmony and good- will in the 
province. 

Thu conference heartily responds to the appeal of 


the Premier of the Punjab fox united action to restore 
and encourage communal harmony in the province and 
welcomes the proposal to set up a representative provincial 
board and divisional and local boards, where necessary, 
and to invoke their good offices to avert the possibdilies 

of communal friction. . . ir 

Resolved that this conference hereby constitutes itself 

into a committee with power to co-opt or appoint a sub- 
committee at the discretion of the Premier in order to 
explore all Urn avenues for promoting cordial and 
harmonious relationship between the various communities 
and enQuIre and examine into the causes of communal 
friction and after such inquiry and examination to make 
every endeavour to arrive at definite findings with regard 
to such matters on -which the committee can reach an 
agreed settlement. 

As regards the terms of reference of the committee, 
it was agreed that the committee should have full power 
to try to come to a settlement on all matters including 
those which were All-India, such as the Communal 
‘ .\ward.’ 

We shall be glad even if the committee be 
only partially successful in its efforts. Complete 
success cannot be achieved without the doing 
away with the Communal Decision, the allot- 
ment of jobs in the public services according to 
x-eligious communities, and other similar things. 
Greater cultui*al rapprochement, and spiritual 
awakening and liberal religious views are also 
essentially necessary. 

“ Illustrations of Indian Musical Modes ” 

We have published in this issue (p. 58) an 
ai’ticle under the caption, “Illustrations of 
Indian Musical Modes ”, by Mr. 0. C. 
Gangoly. The three plates accompanying the 
ai’ticle contain the pictorial representations of 
Indian melodies. 'They have been grouped 
under a general heading, “ Illustrations of 
Indian Ragas and Raginis.” Each picture is 
the representation of a particular raga or ragini. 
By inadvertence the names of the six image- 
forms treated in the latter part of the article 
have not been printed along with the 
illustrations. 

In the first Plate the picture on the left 
side is the representation of the Ragini Pata- 
Manjari or Prathaina-manjari, that on the 
right represents Ragini Laliia. In the second 
Plate the two pictui-es on the left and the right 
represent Raga Hindola and Ragini Kedara 
respectively. In the third Plate, i.e., the Plate 
facing the article, tbe picture on the left side 
illusti’ates Ragini Bhairavi, while that on the 
right represents Ragini Patamanjari. 
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THE PROS AND CONS OF OFFICE ACCEPTANCE 

By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


Nov that the Supreme Executive of the Indian 
National Congress has decided to permit 
members of the Congress to accept ministerial 
•office in those provinces where the Congress 
Party is in a majority, it behoves us to be alert 
^bout the dangers ahead of us. Though there 
are going to be Congress Ministries in only six 
•out of the eleven provinces in British India [viz., 
in the United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Madras 
Presidency, Central Provinces and Bombay 
Presidency), there is no doubt that the atten- 
tion of Congressmen throughout India and of 
the public in general, will, for some time to 
■come, be riveted on the work of the Ministers 
and of the Provincial Legislatures. Constitu- 
tional activity will become the order of the day 
and extra-constitutional methods like civil 
disobedience, which have hitherto been the main 
political weapon in the hands of the Congress, 
■wdll be relegated to the background. A psj'cho- 
logical change in the mentality of the people 
will necessarily follow and a desire for the 
loaves and fishes of office will creep into the 
minds of many Congressmen, The rebel 
mentality ” whieli it lias taken the Congress 
years to foster, will once again give place to 
self-complacence and inertia. These are some 
of the possibilities that are looming large today. 

I am not one of those who consider that 
acceptance of ministerial office is wrong in 
principle. Entry' into the Legislatures and 
acceptance of office no doubt involve taking the 
oath of allegiance to the British Crown. But 
I have always regarded such oath? as purely 
constitutional in character. Between 1922 and 
1925, when the question of entry into the 


Legislatures was being hotly debated in Congress 
circles, the argument of the oppositionists that 
such entry necessarily implied swearing allegi- 
ance to the Crown, never appealed to me. I 
see nothing ethically tvTong in Mr. de Valera’s 
taking the oath of allegiance to the British 
Crown in order to go into the Bail and abolish 
tliat oath. The issues involved are not those 
of principle but of expediency and the stand- 
point from which I judge sucli issues is entirely 
realistic. 

From ray own experience of Municipal 
administration I feel sure that success in the 
administrative sphere demands a capacity for 
mastering infinite details. Whole-hearted 
devotion to administrative work therefore rarely 
leaves one any spare time or energ>' for tackling 
broader issues. Only seldom do w'e come across 
men w’ho can go into the minutest details of 
administration and aimultoneously think out 
the more fundamental problems. I remember 
very clearly that when I was the Chief 
Executive Officer of the Calcutta Municipal 
Coi’poration in 1924, I w*as entirely lost to the 
Congress, so submerged was I in the details of 
Municipal administration. But I had gone into 
this w'ork with my eyes open, because I had the 
assurance that there was no dearth of men to 
carry on Congress acti\dties mth unabated vigour.' 

I have always held the view, that tho^ who 
fight for freedom have to undertake the task of 
“ post-war ” reconstruction when freedom is 
won. There can be no shirking of responsibility 
on the pretext, “ Our mission is over ”. TIictc- 
fore. as soon as a political party is victorious, 
it has to throw itself heart and soul into the 
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task of administration and social reconstruction 
and thereby demonstrate that it can create as 
effectively as it can destroy. But before the 
Party can undertake that responsibility, it has 
to decide if the longed-for hour has arrived and 
freedom’s battle has been won. Coining to the 
issue in hand, the question which confronts us 
is — ■' Does the Government of India Act, 1935, 
give what we have striven for? And leaving 
out the Central Government for the time being, 
does it even give us real autonomy in the 
provinces?” The obvious reply is — “No.” 

It will, of course, be argued, that in political 
as in inilitaiy warfare, we have to occupy every 
vantage-point and consolidate our position, as 
we proceed towards our goal. Very true. But 
are we sure that in tiying to capture the seats 
of power, for W’hat they are worth, we shall not 
get lost in the labyrinth of administration and 
begin to renounce that “ rebel mentality ” w'hich 
is the starting point of all political progi-ess? 
Tlie Congress today is clearly in the presence 
of a dilemma. In order to continue the fight 
for freedom which is less than half-won, it 
cannot afford to let all its front-rank men go 
in for ministerial office. On the other hand, 
unless really first-rate men become Congress 
ministers in the different provinces, we shall fail 
to make the fullest use of the seats of influence 
and power which the Constitution pves us. It 
was only a first-rate political genius like the 
late V. J. Patel who, as President of the Indian 
Legislative Assembly during the period 1925- 
1930, could uphold the popular cause, create a 
parliamentary tradition and keep the members 
of the Treasury Benches in their places. A 
lesser man would certainly have failed. And 
placed alongside of V. J. Patel, Shanmukham 
Chettys and Abdur Rahims appear like negligible 
invertebrates. 

It can or will be also urged by the prota- 
gonists of office-acceptance that experience in 
administration is indispensable for a political 
party and that the new Constitution offers scope 
for acquiring such experience, But this argu- 
ment may easily be overdone. Experience in 
administration is not the same as experience in 
organisation and while the latter may be an 
asset for any party, the former may be more of 
a handicap than otherwise. The greatest 
administrators in post-war Europe, as in all 
ages and in all climes, were comparatively young 
and also inexperienced in administration, when 
they took over the reins of office from their 
predecessors. One has only to look at successful 
administrators like Lenin, Sts/lin, Hitler, 
Mussolini and Kemal Pasha to appreciate the 


force of my argument. The fact is that after a. 
revolution (whether violent or non-violent) the 
new administration requires principles and 
technique of quite a different order and, in order' 
to cope with the new situation successfully, it 
is not experience that proves so valuable as 
courage, imagination and resourcefulness. Did 
“ experienced ” administrators produce the five- 
year plan for Soviet Russia or build up a new 
Republic for the Turks or found a new Empire 
for Italy or create a new Persia out of chaos 
and corruption? 

There is no doubt that the central citadel 
of power and reaction (the Government of 
India) is still in the hands of the British Govern- 
ment and it is only the outposts, the Provincial 
Governments, that have passed into our hands 
— and that too, not wholly. In such circum- 
stances, can we continue our fight for full 
freedom without being sidetracked from the 
main issues and without losing much of our 
pristine zeal, if an important section within our 
party choose to bury themselves in the details 
of administration? An a priori answer to this 
question is not of much value and events alone 
will furnish us the proper reply in the fulness 
of time. But if the faith of the pro-office party 
is to be justified, we have to be forewarned and 
forearmed again^ the disasters which are likely 
to overtake us in the near future and to which 
reference has been made in the first paragraph. 
My object today is not to reopen a question 
that has been decided once for all by the Supreme 
Executive of the Congi-ess, but to indicate some 
of the rocks of which we have to steer clear, if 
we intend to further the cause of India’s 
independence while making the most of the new 
Constitution. 

The big problems wdiich an Indian states- 
man will liave to tackle are poverty, unemploy- 
ment, disease and illiteracy. These problems 
can be successfully solved only by a national 
government with plentiful resources at its 
command. Once we have the will to handle 
these problems, we shall require the organisation, 
and the money to do so. Will the Congress 
Ministers in the provinces find the necessary 
organisation and money to undertake nation- 
building work on a large scale? Regarding: 
organisation, it may be pointed out that the 
superior services are manned largely by 
Britishers who have been brought up under a 
totally different tradition and who will always 
be conscious that their pay, emoluments and 
pension are safeguarded in the Constitution 
beyond the control of the Ministers. Will such 
officers fall in line with the new policy which. 
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“Congress Ministers will necessarily enunciate? 
If they do not, then what will be the fate of 
the Ministers? With the best of intentions, 
will they be able to struggle successfully against 
•an obstructionist bureaucracy? It will bu quite 
impossible for them to alter the personnel of the 
•higher services because the latter constitute a 
•“ reserved ” subject which the Ministers cannot 
touch. The Ministers will therefore have to 
carry on with them as best they can, thou^ 
they may run the risk of seeing their work 
;nullified through their obstructionist policy. 
Furtlier, se\'eral of the provinces will present us 
with the paradoxical situation of a Congress 
Go'\^ernment being run largely by British 
officers and their erstwhile proteges. 

The problem of finance is a problem even 
more formidable. The Congress Party is 
committed to certain measures whicii will cut 
at the sources of governmental revenue and 
will make it extr-emely difficult to launch 
on nation-building work on a large scale. 
After a reduction in land-rent and the 
introduction of a prohibitionist policy with 
regard to excise, the Ministry may even have 
to face a budget-deficit. In any other countrjq 
the Finance Minister would at once set about 
reducing expenditure. In the Indian provinces, 
the salary and emoluments of the higher sernces 
cannot be touched and the other ranks iire 
generally too ill-paid to leave any room for 
economy. Consequently, retrenchment in this 
•sphere will be out of the question. Army, Rail- 
ways, Posts and Telegraphs, Customs etc., being 
federal subjects, retrenchment in, or increude of 
income from, any of these departments will not 
be possible either. None of the provincial 
Governments can create more money through 
inflation — which is easily possible in view’ of the 
large gold reserve winch India has — because 
currency is also a federal subject. In these 
circumstances, tiie only alteniative open to a 
Provincial Government will be to float a big 
loan for financing nation-building activities. 
But will the Governor recommend such a loan 
for the approval of the Provincial Legislative 
Assembly and will the reactionary' Central 
Government of Lord Linlithgow sanction such a 
loan, where such sanction is called for under the 
Constitution? If this is not done, then blank 
despair is likely to stare the Congress ^Ministers 
in the face. 

In the light of the above considerations, let 
us see what tangible good the Congress Ministers 
cqn achieve. Firstly, they can release the 
political prisoners, repeal the repressive laws 
and ordinances and allow the people to have 


more freedom. Secondly, they can infuse a new 
sj)irit into the provincial administration and set 
up a new standard of public service for all 
classes of Government servants and especially 
the police. Thereby, they may be able to get 
more work out of the existing officers and 
employees of the Government and improve the 
standard of administration. Thirdly, they can 
git’e a fillip to the constructive activities of the 
Congress by offering govennental cooperation 
wherever possible. Fourthly, they can give an 
impetus to indigenous industries and especially 
to Khadi (handspun and handwoven cloth) by 
prefen’ing home-made goods to imported stuff 
when government stores have to be purchased. 
Fifthly, they can initiate beneficial legislation 
in several matters social welfare, public 

health, etc.), especially where such legislation 
does not entail additional expenditure. Sixthly, 
by a careful distribution of patronage, they can 
strengtiien the nationalist elements in the 
province and incidentally w'eaken the reactionan' 
forces. Seventhly, they can undertake a 
comprehensive economic suiwey of the province 
with a xiew to ascertaining the wealth of people, 
their taxable capacity and the extent of im- 
enifjloj'ment. Eighthly, they may effect a 
certain amount of retrenchment in some depart- 
ments. Ninthly, they can utilise their official 
position for thwarting the introduction of 
Federation at the centre. Last but not least, 
through their example they may exert a whole- 
some influence on non-Congress ministries in 
tlie fi^•e other provinces. 

But these are, after all, piecemeal reforms. 
They may satisfy the people foi’ a time, but not 
for long. Before the first year is out, the basic 
problems — jwverty, unemployment, disease, 
illiteracy, etc., — will once again assume serious 
proportions and demand an urgent remedy. 

a reactionary Guvernmeiii at the centre 
and with limited provincial finances, will the 
Congress Ministries be able to cope with the 
demand? Poverty and unemployment can l)e 
tackled only by an improvement of agriculture 
and a revival of national industries, along with 
a rapid extension of banking and credit facilities. 
All this will require more money. For the 
eradication of disease, large suras of money will 
be needed in connection witli preventive and 
curative measures on the one hand and the 
promotion of sports and physical culture on the 
other. .\nd the abolition of illiteracy will pre- 
suppose the introduction of free and compulsory 
primary education for young and old, wliich will 
be possible only when large funds are at the 
disposal of the ministers. These fundamental 
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problems, which have not yet been satisfactorily 
solved by the foremost nations of the day, can 
be successfully tackled in India only when there 
is a popular Government in power at Delhi and 
there is thorough cooperation between the 
central and provincial governments. Further, 
it is my firm conviction that the financial needs 
of a backward and impoverished cormtry like 
India which has to make irp leeway, can never 
be met by following the principles or conventions 
of orthodox finance. I can therefore visualise 
a time in the near future when the Congress 
Ministers, haying gone through a substantial 
portion of their programme of piecemeal reform, 
will realise that no further progress is possible 
until a popular Government is installed at Delhi 
and there is complete transference of power to 
the people of the counti’y. 

But we need not think that it will be all 
smooth sailing for the Congress Ministers until 
we come to tliis stage. I have already hinted 
at two difficulties which will dog their footsteps 
throughout their official career — viz., paucity of 
finance and the prerogatives of the superior 
services. The firsrt point does not need any 
labouring, but I should like to illustrate the 
second. Take one specific instance, the Indian 
Medical Service. Under the old scheme, there 
were 386 Britishers and 263 Indians in the 
Indian Medical Service. Under the new scheme, 
the number of Britishers will remain constant, 
but the number of Indians will be reduced to 
198 and out of this number, there will be 58 
officers on Short Service Commission. The 
basic pay of the I. M. S. Officers will be reduced 
in futme, but the Britishers will be more than 
compensated by an increase in the overseas 
allowance, which by the way will be denied to 
Indian members of the Service. Thus under 
the new scheme, the position of Indian members 
of the I. M. S. vis-a-vis the British members, 
will be worse than what it is today. And to 
make matters still worse, some of the best dis- 
tricts in the country and some of the best jobs 
in the Medical Colleges will be reserved for 
Britishers. Though the Congress Ministers will 
not be responsible for this state of affairs and 
though well-informed and educated men will 
appreciate the helplessness of their position, the 
man in the street will not absolve the Provincial 
Government from all blame for its inability to 
push on with the Indianisation of the superior 
services or to reduce the exorbitant salaries and 
emoluments which they draw. ITie Congress 
Ministers in the six provinces will be in an 
anomalous position because, while they will 
nominally be the bosses of the I. M. S. Officers, 


they will not be able to touch a single preroga- 
tive belonging to the latter. The position of 
other branches of the superior services will be 
similar to that of the I. M. S. 

If such be the prospect before the Congress- 
ministries in the six provinces, one can easily 
imagine what the record of the ministries in. 
the five other provinces will be, where the 
majority of the ministers are spineless creatures 
whose one ambition is somehow to remain in 
office. In Bengal, for instance, the achievements- 
of the ministry — or rather the non-achievements 
—during the last four months arc an augury 
for the future. They have not yet had the 
courage to tackle the first item in the programme- 
of any popular ministay — viz., the release of all 
political prisoners. What then can one expect 
of that ministry in the matter of handling the 
difficult jute problem of Bengal on the satis- 
factory solution of which depend the welfare 
and prosperity of at least thirty if not forty 
millions of people? I remember that when I 
was in Dublin in February, 1936, I was discuss- 
ing with the Ministers of Agriculture and 
Industry, somewhat similar problems — viz., the 
r^triction of beet cultivation in the Irish Free 
State, its relation to the needs of the sugar-mill 
industry and the marketing of the sugar produced 
in that country. And I then realized how easy 
it was to solve the jute problem in Bengal, if 
only one, had a national and democratic govern- 
ment ruling at Calcutta and at Delhi. I believe 
that a popular ministry in Bengal can achieve- 
much even within the limits of the constitution 
in solving the jute problem, if it has the courage 
to fight the vested interests, thou^ it will 
necessarily be handicapped where additional 
funds will be required for financing the jute- 
growers. But, of course, nothing can come out 
of the present reactionary ministry, which is 
poor in talent and lacking in courage. 

Are we to conclude then that nothing sub- 
stantial can come out of the policy of accepting 
ministerial office? Certainly not. Though, 
unlike the’ majority of Congressmen today, I 
have no hopes of far-reaching reforms through 
the instrumentality of Congress ministries, I 
neverthelMs believe that it is possible to utilise 
the policy of office-acceptance to the fullest 
extent and advance the cause of Indian indepen- 
dence. But in order to accomplish that, we 
have to be wideawake and not allow the Con- 
gress to degenerate into a glorified Liberal 
League. There is no lack of people within the 
Congress who, left to themselves, would like to- 
slide back into the more comfortable path of 
constitutionalism. 
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The greatest advantage accruing from 
office-acceptance will be that it will inspire the 
masses with the belief that the Congress is the 
natmal successor to the British Government 
and that in the fulness of time the entire 
governmental machinery in India will pass into 
the hands of the Congress party. The moral 
gain resulting from this will be immeasurable 
and I consider it far more valuable than any 
material gain which may fall to our lot through 
the grace of Congress Ministers. Secondly, for 
weak-minded Congressmen a taste of power 
may be a powerful incentive to further activity 
involving suffering and sacrifice and may 
engender greater self-confidence. Thirdly, it 
will enable the Congress to oppose the introduc- 
tion of Federation, not only from without, but 
also through the medium of the Provincial 
Govemments — and if as a result of this two-fold 
opposition, the Federal Plan is finally smashed, 
the Congress will have a feather in its cap. 
Last but not least, through office-acceptance, 
the Congress Ministers will be able to 
demonstrate to India and to the world from 
their own administrative experience that there 
is little scope for far-reaching social reconstruc- 
tion within the limits of the Constitution of 1935. 
This experience will prepare the Congress and 
the country' at large, psychologically, for the 
final assault on the citadel of reaction at Delhi 
and Whitehall. 

Personally, I shall be more than satisfied if 
this four-fold result follows from office-accept- 


ance. Those of us who have no faith in office- 
acceptance as a policy, but have to abide by it 
as a jait accompli, have to warn our countrymen 
against the talk of a ten-year programme for 
Congress ministries which has been started by 
some Congress leaders who may possibly be 
feeling inclined to accept constitutionalism as 
a settled policy for the future. 

It is gi'atifying to see that the foremost 
leaders of the Congress — Mahatma Gandhi, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Babu Rajendra Prasad and others — have 
kept aloof not only from ministerial office, but 
also from the Legislatures. This will be a 
guarantee that the Congress will not lose itself 
in the meshes of parliamentary activity and 
thereby sink into a purely constitutional body. 
(I am using the word ‘ constitutional ’ in its 
narrow sense.) These leaders will see to it that 
the Congress Ministers are kept in their places 
and carry out the instructions of the Congress 
High Command. Above all, the fact that 
Mahatma Gandhi, in spite of his temporary 
retirement, is as vigilant as ever, w'atching events 
with the closest interest, will convince everyone 
that should the occasion arise as in all proba- 
bility it may — be will not hesitate to come out 
into the open once again and calling upon the 
Congress to discard Constitutional activity, 
will unfurl. the flag of “mass Satyagraha,” so 
that the Congress may fight its last battle for 
winning “ Puma Swaraj ” for India. 


Truth in speech and truth in thought are very important. 
The more you can feel falsehood as being not part of yourself, 
as coming on you from outside, the easier it will be to reject 
and refuse it. 

To recognise one’s w'eekness and false movements and draw- 
back from them is the way towards liberation. 


Sri Aurobindo 



THE MEANING OF CULTURE 

By S. N. DAS-GUPTA 


"V\'e use the twt) woi’ds culture and civilization 
but we are not always conscious of their exact 
connotation and distinction. In ordinaiy usage 
the distinctive trait of the concept of culture 
-is hardly brought clearly before the mind. 
Sometimes the worrl culture is also used in 
the sense of civilization; thus the German word 
Kultur-Stosse is used in the sense of " grade of 
civilization.” But still thei’C is an obvious 
difference between the two terms. 

By civilization we understand all that we 
have externally achieved by way of self- 
protection and' self-satisfaction as men, as 
members of a society and of a nation. Thus 
from our semi-anhnal condition we learnt the 
use of weapons, The invention of different 
kinds of weapons, the methods of cultivation, 
cooking and weaving and the discovery of 
various metals and beasts of burden and the 
invention of the various means of locomotion 
mark the advent of a superior type of 
ci vi 1-i z a td on. Such a state of civiliza- 
tion naturally implied the devolpment of 
•certain tribal institutions, including diverse 
kinds of vocational instruction. As the condi- 
tions of civilization gradually improved and 
city-life developed, we had various types of 
political, legal and educational institutions, 
together with the development of various kinds 
of arts and industries. Emulation of civilised 
communities for supremacy in politics or in 
trade led to the development of the art of 
warfare and of diplomacy and statecraft. We 
thus have a continuous histoiy of the develop- 
ment of civilization in varioris countries among 
various nations. 

From the commencement of the Renaissance 
we notice an extraordinary desire for the 
knowledge of the secrets of nature among 
certain notable persons in Europe which led to 
the discovery of many new scientific truths. The 
parallel development of technolo^ led to a 
quickening of scientific investigation and 
discovery. These discoveries could often be 
utilized in the ser\'ice of man for the alleviation 
of human miseiy. The enterjDrising activity 
of the Europeans led to the discovery of 
America and India and to the exploration of 
many new countries. This led to the opening 
of new' markets. The scientific truths that were 
discovered led to the manufacture of many 


commodities which were used either for daily 
needs or for luxury. The capitalist and the 
politician were in alliance and came to the aid 
of the technologists and the scientists for the 
devising of new methods of transport and 
communication and the satisfaction of ever- 
increasing needs. Thus the discoveries of 
science, pursued and achieved through purely 
scientific enquiries, began to be transformed 
into various commodities w'hich benefited the 
scientists, by the production of various scientific 
instruments, and also benefited societies and 
nations by the exchange of products, easy 
communication and easy transport. But side 
by side with the production of commodities of 
comfort, transport or communication, there ai*e 
also produced deadly weapons, poison gases and 
the like for ' the destruction of neighbours 
and the exploitation of the w’eak and the 
helpless. 

Civilization in the main has been 'the 
product of our efforts for self-protection and 
self-satisfaction. Within a particular society 
and nation it has resulted in the exercise of 
control in the interests of mutual protection 
and mutual satisfaction. Legal, political and 
educational institutions train up the people of 
a coiiiraiinity to desist from the transgi'ession of 
mutual rights and privileges and punish those 
that commit any actual violence. But the 
progress of cixilization has not yet been able 
to produce any institutions which are effective 
in controlling the relations between two or more 
different nations. In unfortunate countries 
where there are diverse religious sects which 
are more or less equal in strength or in 
countries wdiere there are different parties con- 
tending for supremacy in different w'ays w’e 
have a similar difficulty in evolving institutions 
wliich would work for mutual benefits, The 
evolution of civilization of a scientific type, 
such as we now find in Europe, has contributed 
immensely to the welfare and w'ell-bcing not 
only of the people of Europe but of the w’hole. 
world. But side by side with such contribu- 
tions, the civilization of the Europeans has been 
a menace to themselves and to the people of 
the W’hole world. The power of science, the 
might of accumulated wealth and the ener^ of 
virile nations are being made subservient to 
motives of fear, greed and ambition. If our 
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civilization is thus baffling us, may we seek 
our salvation in any other quarter? 

In the Oxford Dictionary culture has been 
defined as the intellectual side of civilization 
and also as the refinement produced through 
training and education. If we take the first 
meaning, culture would imply subjective in- 
tellectuality of which the objective institutions 
and products of chilizatioii are external mani- 
festations. But the mere intellectuality is a 
power without the necessaiy supeiwision and 
direction. Such a power may have produced 
the civilization, but by itself it is incapable of 
giving us any help towards emancipating us 
from the bonds of civilization or of attaining 
our salvation from its evils. The intellectuals 
of the nation may, unless they are controlled 
by moral considerations, produce organizations 
and instruments for the destimction of others 
which may ultimately be disastrous to them- 
selves. Obviously then we cannot seek our 
salvation from the merely intellectual apparatus 
which is responsible on the subjective side for 
the production of civilization. The other defi- 
nition of the Oxford Dictionary of culture as 
refinement i)roduoed from training and educa- 
tion is exti-emely vague. It is difficult to 
ascertain the limits of the connotation of the 
concept of refinement. On the one hand it has 
a shade of meaning tending towards aesthetic 
apperception; on the other hand it may signify 
moral and Immanitarian considerations for the 
well-being of others. Ultimately the two senses 
are closely associated with each other. Wo are 
reminded in this connection of Shaftsbury and 
Hutchison's conception of morality. Hutchison 
adopted avowedly from Shaftsbury the widened 
use of the word ' sense ’ to denote certain 
mental feelings other than those incident to 
known clmnges in the bodily organs; and it is 
through hi.s school that the term aestheticos, 
thougli still kept true to its proper meaning in 
the strict nomenclature of Kant, has been made 
to yield the modern conception of Aesthetics. 

According to Hutchison the single quality 
of a body, e.g., its shape or colour, produces in us 
a simple sensation. He regarded the sense of 
right to be in its nature as simple as the sense 
of beauty. It is this common element that 
induced him to apply to purely ideal states a 
word previously limited to affections through 
perception.. Thus according to him the appeal 
oi good actions was as simple and as unanalys- 
able as the appeal of beauty of a flower. The 
contiguity of the notion of the good and the 
notion of the beautiful is also well-known in 
Indian thought. It is said that the apprehen- 


sion of beauty and the awakening of moral 
tendencies are gr ounded in the excitation of the 
sattvaguna. Thus the notion of refinement 
involverl in the concept of culture may be 
supposed to involve within itself the notion of 
moral elevation Irecoining simple and instinctive 
like the apprehension of beauty. Refinement 
means fineness of feeling, taste or thought. 
Such a fineness necessarily involves a delicate 
and tender consideration for the feelings and 
interests of other's — a consideration which no 
longer apjreai-s in intellectual modes but which 
has transformed itself into a simple sense-organ 
as it wei*e. 

The word culture is derived from the Latin 
word ciiltwa. which means cultivation, tending 
and, in Clnistian authors, worship. Airrong the 
prinritive meanings of the word we have the 
dominance of the sense of cultivation. Thus 
the word means cultivation or rearing of plants 
or crops, the rearing or raising of certain 
animals such as fish, oysters, tees, etc., or 
natui*al products, such as silk. It also mean.® 
the artificial development of inicr-oscopic orga- 
nism.?. such as bacteria, the training of the 
human body, the cultivating or development 
of the mind, faculty, manners, etc., the 
general improvement or refinement of mind, 
taste and manner's. It also means a particular 
form of intellectual development. Passing in 
^e^'iew the various meanings of the word one 
is reminded of the fact that the mental 
imirrovement signified by culture is a composite 
product under various influences. If it involves 
the inward will or intellect of a person, it also 
involves the influences to which one is subjected 
through education by coming in contact with 
great minds and the general effect of the 
civilizing influence and atmosphere that may 
be all around us. A seed shoots forth not only 
by its own inner power but by the composite 
influence of its environment — ^the air, water, 
light etc. So the mental improvement signified 
by culture w’hich is produced in a man as if 
it. were a new organ can only do so under the 
most beneficent influences of intei’nal gifts and 
external environment. Culture as refinement 
of Tastes .and manner.'^ shows itself in the 
Spontaneous obseiv'ance of good manners, and 
etiquette in society which are all ultimately 
based upon a due consideration for the feelings 
of others and may therefore be regarded as. 
boina ethical in their nature, as has been well 
established by Wundt in his Ethics. 

There is yet another important sense of 
the word culture. It means the entire spiritual 
asset of an individual or a nation. Thus when: 
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we speak of Hindu culture, we mean by the 
term not merely the intellectual achievement 
but the moral and religious ideals, the nature 
of the sense of value and the goal of conduct, 
the relative sense of the subordination of intellect 
to the moral will or mystical intuition and the 
spiritual value of life as a whole being the sole 
determinant of all our actions. A study of 
the culture of the Hindus would not mean 
merely the study of the intellectual achieve- 
ment of the Hindus, the study of their 
philosophy, their literature, their sciences and 
mathematics, their arts and crafts; but it would 
mean a study of them all or even a part of 
thorn as illustrative of the fundamental value- 
sense of the Hindus. To appreciate Hindu 
painting from the point of view of the tone 
and the blending of colours is not enough. It 
is necessary to go beyond the painting into the 
mind of the painter which conceived the work 
and to trace within him the value-sense of the 
nation that operated through him and quickened 
his artistic genius. 

If we look at a human body or at an 
animal body we find there not only the flesh 
and the bones and the skin but we find them 
distributed over in definite proportions. It is 
this proportion that gives the man and the 
animal his distinctive form and beauty. If we 
look at various plants and trees, we do not find 
there merely the ti-unk, the branches and the 
leaves but find there also the form and rhythm 
which are unique to every plant. The distribu- 
tion of the branches and the tr unk , their 
proportion and harmony, the distribution of the 
leaves in a methodical manner — all manifest 
a restraint and subordination to some funda- 
mental principle that determines the rhythmic 
grace of plant and animal body. When the 
plant grows its leaves round its trunk or 
branches, it seems as if it were conscious of 
some determining principle which it must follow 
in its outflow of the green of life. So also 
many are the ways in which the spiritual life 
of a nation manifests itself. Behind the actual 
products of civilization, there is a spiritual 
grasping which represents not only the 
intellectual side of civilization but the entire 
spiritual life involving the superior sense of 
value as manifested in morals, religion and art 
and the diverse forms of social and otW 
institutions and forms and ways of life. The 
nature of this inward principle cannot always 
be definitely formulated but it can be realized 
in an intuitive manner in the various ways in 
which it may manifest itself. The charm of a 
beautiful poem cannot be located in any of the 


words or the sentences that form the structure 
of the poem, nor can it be defined and 
described; but yet it can be felt as forming the 
essence of the poem and as giving its very life 
and form. 

So the cardinal principle or the soul of 
culture that manifests itself in the various 
spiritual activities of the self in the grasped 
and intuitively felt but cannot be defined. It 
is this, however, that gives the distinctive 
uniqueness of every culture. It may be indefinite 
in the sense that it cannot often be definitely 
described and yet it is so definite in itself that 
there is hardly any chance of its being confused 
with anything else. If you read two poems of 
two master poets or see two paintings of two 
master painters, the distinction and individuality 
are unmistakable, yet they are indescribable. So 
also the cultures of two nations may not be defi- 
nitely described but may easily be distinguished, 
traced and illustrated in thdr concrete spiritual 
activities. Even in the same nation it is some- 
times possible to discover two distinctive cultures 
which are different in character, temper and 
expression. Thus among the Aryan Indians for 
over a thousand years two distinctive cultures, 
the Hindu and the Buddhist, sometimes operated 
together in union and in other times came into 
clash or conflict. Looked at from this special 
point of view one may say that a particular 
culure signifying the animating spirit of a 
particular type of civilization, art, or religion 
may behave almost as an individual having its 
own uniqueness and peculiarity of expression. 
As one individual may influence another, so it 
is possible that a particular culture may influ- 
ence another. It is also found that particular 
cultures sometimes become saturated with a 
militant self-consciousness and destroy other 
cultures and reinstate themselves in their place. 
The Muslim culture in the days of the Khalifat 
may be cited as an apposite example. In 
modem times a near approach to it may be 
found in the notion of the German Kultur, 
particularly in the time of the Kaiser and also 
under the present despotism of Hitler. With 
Mussolini in Italy we have the beginnings of 
the youthful days of another aggressive culture, 
namely, Fascism, and in Russia we have 
communism, socialism and Bolshevism. 

If we compare the older notion of culture 
as represented in Hindu culture, Buddhist 
cultxire, Egyptian culture or Greek culture, or 
the culture of the Chinese, we find that it re- 
presents a special refinement or psychic im- 
provement, the production of a mental harvest 
due to aesthetic, religious or moral impulses 
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which saturate the mental grounds and make 
them rich and fertile. In modern times, how- 
ever, the spirit of nationalism produced largely 
by the demands of selfishness and self-interest 
of a group of people living under particular 
geographical areas has to a large extent spoilt 
tlie refinement of culture and marie it subservient 
to itself, In fact national jealousy and national 
hatred, national ambition and greed are tiyiug 
to destroy any culture tliat may oppose them. 
At the time of the last war even Bertrand 
Russell was imprisoned for giving expression to 
his pacifistic views. In Italy and Germany 
one can hardly give expression to his indepen- 
dent views or appreciation of internationalism 
or of cosmopolitan culture without i-unning the 
risk of grave legal consequences. I hear that 
conditions are still worse in Russia, where it is 
difiicult for a Russian even to come out of his 
country without paying liea\y penalties for the 
same. Almost every Russian is a prisoner in 
his own country and every man is forbi<klen by 
the State to think in any other terms or manner 
than that prescribed by Stalin and bis party. 
Tims intoxicated nationalism may not only try 
to defeat the possibility of international 
rapprochement througli international cultural 
influences, but it also may be subversive of the 
evolution of any true culture in any country. 

Nationalism in modern times is in a large 
measure economic in its concept. The securing 
of economic advantage for a special country, 
the maintenance and furtherance of its economic 
interests, are probably the strongest arguments 
in favour of nationalism. But in critical 
situations, nations, like individuals, may become 
nervous and defeat their purpose through anger 
and hatred, like a man in the street. This is 
particularly possible because of the fact that 
in international dealings for peace and war 
nations are not represented by cool-headed 
philosophers but by administrators who have 
seldom learnt to be generous and self-controlled 
through refinement of cultui-e. I shall give one 
example — the peace deliberations of 1919. The 
peace council was a council of four, Clemenceau. 
Signor Orlando, President Wilson and the Prime 
Minister Llyod George. Clemenceau felt about 
France what Pericles felt of Athens, unique 
value in her, nothing else mattering. His 
principles for the peace can be expressed simply. 
He thought that the German understands and 
can understand nothing but intimidation, that 
he is without generosity or remorse in negotia- 
tion, that there is no advantage that he will not 
take of you and no extent to which he will not 
demean himself for profit, that he is without 
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pride, honour or mercy. Therefore you must 
never negotiate with a German or conciliate 
him; you must dictate to him. On no other 
terms will he respect you or can you prevent 
him from cheating you. Keynes remarking on. 
the subject says : 

"Clemenceau’s philosophy had therefore no place for 
sentimentality in iniernalional relations. Nations are real 
things of whom you love one and feel for the rest 
indifference or hatred. The glory of the nation you love 
is the desirable end, — but generally to be obtained at your 
neighbour's expense. The politics of power are inevitable 
and there is nothing very new to learn about this war 
and the end that it was fought for; England had destroyed, 
as in each preceding century, a trade rival ; a mighty chapter 
had been closed in secular struggle between the Rories of 
Germany and France. Prudence required some measure of 
lip-service to the ‘ideals’ of foolish American.? and hypo- 
critical Englishmen: but it would be stupid to believe that 
there is iniich room in the world as it really is for such 
affairs as the League of Nations or any sense in the 
principle of self-deierminaiion except a.s an ingenious 
formula for re-arranging the balance of power in one’s 
own interests.” 

The councillors of the old world believed 
that, being based on human nature, wdiich is 
always the same, the old order cannot change. 
If France and England had been victorious now, 
they might not be so in future. If now’ there 
is an opportunity of crushing Germany, the 
situation must be fully exploited. A peace of 
magnanimity or of fair and eqvial treatment 
based on such an idealism as the fourteen points 
of President Tt^ilson could only have the effect 
of shortening the interval of Germany’s recovery 
and hastening the day when she will once again 
hurl against France her greater numbers and 
her superior . resources and technical skill. 
Hence the necessity of “guarantees", and each 
guarantee was taken by increasing irritation, 
and thus the probability of a subsequent revenge 
by Germany made necessary yet further 
proAisions to crush. Thus a Carthagenian peace 
was concluded. The idealistic President Wilson 
was almost a puppet in the hands of Mr. Llyod 
George, who watched the company with '^six 
or seven senses not available to ordinary men, 
judging character, motive and sub-conscious 
impulse, perceiving what each was thinking and 
even what each was going to say next and 
compounding with telepathic instinct the 
argument or appeal best suited to the vanity, 
weakness or self-interest of his immediate 
auditor.” The peace thus concluded out of a 
spirit of revenge and future fears will be the 
cause of many devastating wars in future. 
1870 was replied to in 1919 but 1919 must be 
prepared for its catastrophic reply in future. 
It is this peace that was responsible for the 
manner in w'hich Germany and Italy are making 
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all their higher cultures entirely subservient to 
the demands of nationalism. Any one who has 
travelled through the continent in recent times 
must have noticed how even in the best and 
most advanced University circles the demands 
of nationalism in its narrow and a^essive 
sense are gradually clouding the illumination of 
cultures. 

We thus see that, as there are different 
races, countries and nations, there are individual 
cultures which are often opposed to one another. 
In ancient times these cultures were closely 
associated with religion, morality and arts. 
But in modern times this culture is being 
impregnated by materialism as it appears in the 
current economic tendencies, and the spirit of 
nationalism in a higher sense as the welding 
together of the spirits of a group of people may 
be a spiritual fact, but it is always liable to 
grosser invasions of materialism from our lower 
natures, As such, nationalism may often be 
prejudicial to the interests of higher culture, 
which being internationalistic in spirit may be 
in conflict with nationalism in a narrow sense 
of the term. The invasion of nationalism into 
culture has been so large and so frequent that 
it is often difficult to distinguish the former from 
the latter, as in the case of German nationalism 
and German kultur. In the case of the religious 
culture of the past we see that a line of 
thought impregnated with humanitarian or God- 
intoxicated emotion as initiated by a religious 
prophet like the Buddha, Jesus or Muhammad, 
was gradually elaborated by the disciples 
inspired by them whose life and manners 
reflected the religious cultures of their minds. 
Such was the fire that enlivened their hearts 
that whoever came in contact with them caught 
the flame and immediately became the parti- 
cipants of that culture. These religious cultures 
not only inspired those who were particularly 
of a religious temperament but by their very 
presence induced a mental temperament around 
them that responded to the bugle call of the 
enthusiasts; new recruits flocked in and each 
contributed to the forward march in his manner. 
Thus art, industry, rituals of worship and even 
politics and politics,! organizations and ways 
of thinking were all affected and coloured by 
the fundamental spirit, of a religious culture. 
Asoka was a typical Buddhist emperor and the 
solicitude of his mind for the well-being of his 
people, as manifested by - his appointment of 
religious superintendents and the publication of 
religious edicts, is almost unique in . the history 
of the world. 

That the religious culture of India, be it 


of Jainism, Buddhism or of Hinduism, affected 
even the mental temperaments of her kings is 
apparent from the lives of the three greatest 
kings of India— Cbandragupta, Asoka and 
Hai-sha. Cbandragupta retired and became a 
recluse, Asoka was a recluse even while he was 
a king and Harsha used to give away his all 
in charity after particular periods of accumula- 
tion. The systems of Hindu, Buddhist and 
Jaina cultures in spite of their differences have 
this coimnon feature that they all attach a 
higher value to the demands of the spirit than 
to the demands of the flesh. If the old Vedic 
culture with its system of sacrifices set the 
well-being of life and happiness as the ultimate 
goal, the culture of the Upanishads and all that 
followed it, repudiated it in an emphatic 
manner. The result of this repudiation was 
the production of an oscillation which accepted 
the demands of the spirit either in a propor- 
tionate manner as may be consistent or 
consonant with the other demands of life or 
in a superlative manner almost i^oring all 
other demands of life. The oscillatory 
movement describes, as it were, a course between 
the normal satisfaction of the demands of the 
flesh and the supreme and all-denying satisfac- 
tion of the spirit, and this course represents 
the varying character of the Hindu culture. 
The spirit of Islamic culture seems to recommend 
the satisfaction of all normal demands subject 
to the restrictions imposed upon them by the 
religious commands of God or His prophet. 
But here also the demands of the spirit have 
often been over-emphasised at the expense of 
life on earth. The culture of the Sufis is often 
almost indistinguishable from the Upanishadic 
culture. Thus Jili says : 

Thine is the kingdom in both worlds; I saw therein 
none but myself, that I should hope for his favour or fear 
him. Before me is no ‘ before ’ ^at I should follow its 
condition and after me is no ‘ after ’ that I should precede 
its notion. I have made all kinds of perfections mine own 
and lo, I am the beauty of the majesty of the whole. I 
am nought but iu Whatsoever thou seest of minerals 
and plants and animals together with man and Hs qualities. 
And whatsoever thou s«3t of elements and nature and 
original atoms whereof the substance is a perfume. And 
whatsoever thou seest of seas and deserts and trees and 
high-lopped mountains. And wlialsoever thou seest of 
spiritual forms and of things visible whose countenance is 
goodly to behold. ...... 

Lo, I am that whole and that whole is my theatre : 
’tis I not it ithat is displayed in its reality. 

The same mental approach is also to be 
found in Hallaj and Ibn’l-Arabi and others. 

Even Omar Khayyam, who has been so 
wrongly delineated in Fitzgerald’s version, 
describes the nothingness of the world in terms 
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which would suit a Nagarjima, a Vedantist, or 
a Baul ; 

'■ Duniya didi o har ch did! hie ast 
Oan ni] kh gufli o shunidi hicast 
sar ta sare afak duidl bic ast 
oan nij kli dar khanah khijidi hie ast." 

“ You see them, but all you see is naught 

And all you say, and all you hear is naught, 

Naught the four quarters of the mighty earth, 

The secrets treasured in your chamber naught.” 

It is important, however, to notice that the 
intimacy and the feeling of fraternity that 
existed among the members belonging to a 
particular culture were not often extended to 
the adherents of other faiths and cultures. 
Thus Abusaid said : 

“Whoever goes with me in this way is my kinsman, 
even though he may be many degrees removed from me 
and whosoever does not back me in (his matter is nobody 
to me even though he he one of my nearest relations.” 

In the Hindu, Buddhist and Christian 
cultures also wc seldom notice the feeling of 
fraternity extended to one another in the same 
manner as it was extended to the adherents of 
the same culture. In Islam also it is a fact of 
great importance that, though whole-hearted 
fraternity is recommended among "the men of 
faith ”, it was done in a very remote measure 
among the people of the Book and was almost 
wholly denied to others. 

It is thus seen that the different religious 
cultures did not observe a spirit of supreme 
friendship and amity among themselves. It 
was of course due to ignorance that the 
adherents of any culture found fault with those 
of other cultures. But it cannot be said that 
even when the adherents knew well the contents 
of one another’s cultures, they w'ould also 
appreciate it, for culture means a new outlook, 
a new orientation, a new angle of vision which 
may not have its appeal for another. The 
psychological differences, tendencies and 
temperaments are by themselves sufficient to 
explain this. But yet it has to be admitted 
that familiarity with different cultures may 
remove the primary feeling of hostility due to 
ignorance and consequent undesirable mis- 
attribution. 

New types of cultui-e may grow under 
various conditions and causes. Thus in modern 
Europe the growth of science and the con- 
sequent advance of knowledge have produced 
in us a faith in the application of the methods 
of science, namely, that of accurate observation, 
experiment and deduction, which is of a different 
nature from the faith possessed by a man of 
religion. It is often said that there is no 


opposition between science and religion. But 
such a proposition can only be true in the sense 
that science may be supposed to discover many 
new facts which may increase the scope of 
religion. But it cannot be denied that the angle 
of \nsion of science is widely different from that 
of religion. Religion proceeds largely from our 
faith in the prophets or books of revelation or 
from n prioH inclination of our hearts which 
influences our powers of reason. The scientific 
culture may thus be regarded as greatly 
antagonistic to religion in its accepted sense. 
The former is not satisfied with the optimistic 
inclination of the heart and the articles of faith 
deduced therefrom but insists on accurate and 
tangible proofs and pins its faith on their 
resiilts or on suppositions which are consistent 
with them. We have seen in our days how in 
order to keep pace with science some older 
religions have been re-interpreted in such a 
manner that they have become almost indis- 
tinguishable from a scientific spirit. The only 
concession demanded has been the association 
of some emotion of wonder and awe for the 
mighty unknown and unknowable towards 
which both science and religion are directed. 
It happens that a certain idea which in a 
distant epoch may have remained merely as 
an utopian ideal, may, in the course of time, 
continue to gather force in such a manner as 
to assert its supremacy over all things and 
show itself as the determinant of a mighty 
culture. Let us take an example 

Plato in his Republic drew the picture of 
aristrocratic communism and a dictatorship of 
philosophic communism. In adition to com- 
munism of property Plato advanced the startling 
proposal that all should possess their wives in 
common. “ No one shall have a wife of his 
own; likewise the children should be in common 
and the parents should never know the child 
nor the child the parents.” Both sexes should 
be given the same education and should share 
the .same responsibilities of the state. From 
Plato to Sir Thomas More of the sixteenth 
century' we find that equality and common 
«;vmersliiit were urged by philosophers, poets, 
tlu'ologieal writers and agitators in the belief 
that a communistic state of society was the 
first and ‘natural state' and that civil law, 
creating inequality, private ownership and 
class divisions, had arisen as a debased 
substitute for the reign of God and nature. 
Thomas More in his Utopia strove to hold 
before men a commonwealth which honoured 
its citizen neither for wealth nor for ancestry 
but for their service to society. He attacked 
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the institution of private property and gave a 
scheme of government and commerce from 
which all money and money-transactions were 
abolished. Side by side with the English 
Utopians, we have the Gennan and Italian 
Utopians like Andrea and Campanella, who 
wanted to abolish both riches and poverty and 
preached in favour of communism. The 
WTitings of Hobbes, Locke, Harrington and 
Chamberlain, as well as those of Babeuf, Cabet, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, Louis Blanc, Proudhon, 
all moved in the same direction, though each 
of these writer’s had his own distinctive 
peculiarity. The ideal of all these writers was 
the establishment of equality. They all thought 
that the aim of society is the happiness of all 
and happiness consists in equality and that 
e’^^eiy man has an equal right to the enjoyment 
of all goods. Proudhon put forward a scheme 
in which he proposed to do away with all kinds 
of government which involved inequality and 
forced men to degrading levels. He also 
proposed that every man should have equal 
advantages with other men, whether he worked 
or not. It is unnecessap^ to go into further- 
details, but through the influence of Owen and 
other writers in England and France and 
through the influence of tire left wing of the 
Hegelians we come to Karl Marx and Engels. 
Karl Marx by his speculations in economics 
and Imowledge of history attacked the Utopian 
socialism of the past and based it upon economic 
principles such as the conception of labour, 
value and the like. The communistic party 
organized by Marx could be distinguished from 
other parties in this that in the national 
struggles of the proletariats of the different 
countries, the communists point out and bring 
to the front the common interests of all 
proletariats independent of all nationalities and 
that in the various stages of development which 
the struggle of the working class against 
bourgeoisie has to pass throu^, they always 
and everywhere represent the interests of the 
movement as a whole. The comm u nistic 
principle enunciated by Marx and Engels passed 
through many vicissitudes and sometimes 
departed largely from some of the main tenets 
of Marx but yet it followed different lines of 
progress in Russia, Italy, Austria, Germany, 
France and even in England. 

The idea of communism enunciated by 
Marx differs from that of the Utopian 
communists of the past in this that here the 
central idea of the doctrine of equal rights and 
equal happiness is no longer an idle desire or an 
inactive ideal but it assumes here a new role 


of controlling the social and political activity 
of the people. There is another important point 
about this eomimmism. It actively professes 
to be a scheme of unity which is much wider 
and broader than the schemes of religion and 
nationalism. A tnie communist works not for 
the people of his nation or for the people of 
any particular religion but he works for 
establishing tluroughout the world the funda- 
mental principles of communism by which alone 
it can have a safe existence. 

It may, however, be pointed out that the 
central notion of communism is being exploited 
in the interests of nationalism, such as the 
Bolshevism of Russia, National Socialism of 
Germany and Fascism of Italy. Marx’s philo- 
sophical contention was that in every historical 
epoch the prevailing mode of economic produc- 
tion and exchange and the social organisation 
necessarily following from it form the basis 
upon which is built and from which alone can be 
explained the political and intellectual history of 
that epoch ; that consequently the whole history 
of mankind has been a history of class struggles, 
contests between the exploiting and the exploited, 
the ruling and the oppressed classes. Such an 
unqualified assertion is in my opinion as 
incorrect as to say that the quality of the mind 
depends upon the quality of the body. There 
is obriously some connection between the well- 
being of the mind and that of the body, but 
it will be foolish to suppose that the talents of 
a person are in any sense a function of his 
muscles. Again, Marx’s ideal was the overthrow 
of the bomgeoisie, the rule of the proletariat, 
the abolition of the old bourgeoisie society which 
is based on class antagonism and the establish- 
ment of a new society without classes and 
without private property. Thus, whatever may 
be the nature of the ultimate aim, the way in 
which this was to be attained involved cl.'vss 
war. Though Marx himself wanted it to be 
bloodless, his followers could not have it so. 
Nevertheless the central idea of socialism and 
communism as it is going to affect the world 
today has a note of universality which 
transcends the bounds of nationalism. 

We have made a brief review of some of 
the main types of culture. We have so far 
emphasised their distinctiveness, uniqueness and 
hence the aspect of separation. We have also 
seen that the word culture is often used in 
different senses. We have also seen that the 
pure content of culture becomes often associated 
with elements which are of alien origin. But 
inspite of the diversity of the different , cultures 
due to different ways of the flowing of the mind 
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and the diverse circumstances and conditions 
through which they show themselves, there is 
a fundamental spiritual content— their attitude 
to humanity and their human interest. In what- 
ever ways a particular culture might manifest 
itself in art, literatm^e and religion or in diverse 
■social institutions, manners or behaviour or in 
whatsoever ways the expressions of a culture 
may differ from that of another, there is one 
iimdamental content which must be common 
to all cultures worth the name. This content 
consists in the delight that is felt by a spirit 
in expressing itself to another spirit and in 
realising another spirit as one with itself. The 
feeling of the spiritual fellowship of mankind, 
its expression and realisation, may thus be said 
to form the ■\'ital element of the concept of 
culture. It is true that nationalism, clasaism 
and the like, so far as they reflect the fleshly 
part of our nature as represented in the concepts 
of utility and advantages, greed or jealousy or 
ambition, will always try to vitiate the impulses 
of true culture and usurp its place. But still 
the spirit must always assert its need of self- 
realisation in and through other spirits and try 
tc resist the invasion of. flesh and dominate over 
it. The struggle between the true cultural 
instinct and the instinct for other types of 
federation represents the central strife between 
the spirit and the flesh. Many have been the 
failures of the spirit, but it is through the 
continual self-assertion of the spiritual that man 
has often succeeded in transforming many 
unspiritual elements into the spiritual and also 
in elevating himself from the level of animality. 

Never has there been in the past greater 
opportunities for understanding and realising 
spiritual expression of man in diverse countries 
and ages and under diverse circumstances and 
conditions than in our modem times, when the 
whole world has been brought to our door and 
the separation of space and time has been 
dissolved. 

The lower parts of our nature will no doubt 
still continue to create the limitations and 


barriers, divisions and classes and may raise 
nati(tns. chisses and religions against themselves. 
Still there will be some who in the milk of human 
sw’eetness will not only think that every inaii is 
equal but will regard him as a friend, and in. the 
splendoui’ of spiritual light wdll dissolve the 
darknes-s of all divisions and I’ealise all cultures 
and all nations and people, the torch-bearers, 
as the diverse expressions of the same divinity 
that exists in all. 

It is our egoism and self-conceit that obscure 
our view and sei^arate us from God and our 
fellow-beings and Is the cause of the miseries 
that are brought by us. 

lya rab ji l:ab\iU, orj dtim baz rahan 
madhgule, khudat kun, ji khudam baj rahan 
ta huahiaraot ji, nik o vad nidonam 
mastam ktin o az, nik o badam baz rahan.’* 

**0 Lord, from self-conceit deliver me» 

Sever from self and occupy with Thee. 

This self is captive to earth's good and IIL 
Make me beside myself and set me free/' 

There is one thought, one culture, one 
religion that flows through all the ages, and 
all cultures and all religions, whatsoever may be 
their divemity in outward expression, must lose 
themselves in it. It is only through the supreme 
union of all cultures and religions that their 
claims to our acceptance can be recognised. 

Yatha nady nh sy anda man a h samudre 
astaitt ga^hati naznarupe vihaya, tatha 
vidvan namarupadivimuktah paratparam parusam 
opaiti divyam. 

**Just as the rivers flowing into the ocean are lost in 
it, losing their names and forms, so the wise man eman- 
cipated from names and fortna passes on to the highest 
divinity” 

Or as Omar Khayyam says : 

"Katre vac^rist kh, aj vahar iuda im hma 
vahar var katre vakhandid, kh ma im hma 
dar hakikat digri nist khuda im hma 
lik aj gar^she l^uktha khuda im hma” 

The drop wept for its severe nee from^ the sea. 
But the sea smiled, for, * I am all ” sMd he. 

‘‘The truth is all, nothing exists beside. 

That one point circling apes plurality.” 
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By M. K. 

Since the Working Committee and other 
Congressmen have allowed themselves to be 
influenced by my opinion on the office issue, it 
is perhaps due to the public for me to explain 
my conception of office-acceptance and what is 
possible to do in terms of the Congress election 
manifesto. I need offer no apology for crossing 
the self-imposed limit in the conduct of Harijan. 
The reason is obvious. The Government of 
India Act is universally regarded as wholly un- 
satisfactoiy for achieving India’s freedom. 
But it is possible to construe it as an attempt, 
however limited and feeble, to replace the rule 
of the sword by the rule of the majority. The 
creation of the big electorate of three crores 
of men and women and the placing of wide 
powers in their hands cannot be described by 
any other name. Underlying it is the hope that 
what has been imposed upon us we shall get to 
like, i.e., we shall really regard our exploitation 
as a blessing in the end. The hope may be 
frustrated, if the representatives of the thirty 
million voters have a faith of their own and 
are intelligent enough to use the powers 
(including the holding of offices) placed in their 
hands for the purpose of thwarting the assumed 
intention of the framers of the Act. And this 
can be easily done by lawfully using the Act in 
a manner not expected by them and by refrain- 
ing from using it in the way intended by them. 
Thus the ministries may enforce immediate 
prohibition by making education self-support- 
ing instead of paying for it from the liquor 
revenue. This may appear a startling proposi- 
tion, but I hold it perfectly feasible and 
eminently reasonable. The jails may be 
turned into reformatories and workshops. They 
should be self-supporting and educational instead 
of being spending and punitive departments. 
In accordance with the Irwin-Gandhi pact, of 
which only the salt clause remains still alive, 
salt should be free for the poor man but it is 
not. It can now be free in Congress provinces 
at least. All purchases of cloth should be in 
khadi. Attention should now be devoted more 
to villages and peasantry than to the cities. 
These are but illustrations taken at random. 
They are perfectly lawful and yet not one of 
them has as yet even been attempted. 

Then the personal behaviour of ministers. 


GANDHI 

How will Congress ministers discharge them:- 
selves? Their chief, the President of the 
Congress, travels 3rd class. Will they travel 
1st? The President is satisfied with a coarse 
khadi dhoti, kurta and waist-chat. Will the 
ministers require the western style and expen- 
diture on the western scale? Congressraeui 
have for the past seventeen years disciplined, 
themselves in rigorous simplicity. The nation 
will expect the ministers to introduce that 
simplicity in the administration of their 
provinces. They will not be ashamed of it, 
they will be proud of it. We are the poorest 
nation on earth, many millions living in semi- 
star\'ation. Its representatives dare not live in 
a style and manner out of all correspondence 
with their electors. The Englishmen coming as 
conquerors and rulers set up a standard of 
living which took no account whatsoever of the 
helpless conquered. If the ministers will simply 
refrain from copying the Governors and the 
secured civil service, they will have shown the 
marked contrast tiiat exists between the Con- 
gress mentality and theirs. Truly there can be 
no partnership between them and us even as 
there can be none between a giant and a dwarf , 
Lest Congressmen should think that they 
have a monopoly of simplicity and that they 
erred in 1920 in doing away with the trousers 
and the chair, let me cite the examples of Aboo 
Baker and Omar. Ram and Krishna are pre- 
historic names. I may not use these names as 
examples. History tells us of Pratap and Sivaji 
li'^'ing in uttermost simplicity. But opinion may 
be divided as to what they did when they had 
power. There is no division of opinion about 
the Prophet, Aboo Baker and Omar. They had 
riches of the world at their feet. It will be 
difficult to find a historical parallel to match 
their rigorous life. Omar would not brook the 
idea of his lieutenants in distant provinces using 
anj’thing but coarse cloth and coarse flour. 
The Congress ministers, if they will retain the 
simplicity and economy they have inherited 
since 1920, ^vill save thousands of rupees, they 
will give hope to the poor and' probablV change- 
the tone of the services. It is hardly necessary 
for me to point out that simplicity does not 
mean shoddiness. There is a beauty and an 
art in simplicity which he who runs' may see: 
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It does not require money to be neat, clean and 
'dignified. Pomp and pageantry are often 
synonymous with vulgarity. This unostenta- 
tious work must be the prelude to demonstrating 
the utter insufficiency of the Act to meet the 
wishes of the people and the determination to 
•end it. 

The English press has been at pains to 
divide India into Hindu and Muslim. The 
Congress majority provinces have been dubbed 
Hindu and the other Muslim. That this is 
demonstrably false has not worried them. My 
great hope is that the ministers in the six pro- 
vinces will so manage them as to disarm all 
suspicion. They will show their Muslim 
colleagues that they know no distinction between 
Hindu, Muslim, Christian, or Sikh or Pars!. Nor 
will they know any distinction between high- 
caste and low-caste Hindu. They will demon- 
strate in every action of theirs that with them 
all are the sons of the soil among whom there 
is no one low and no one high. Poverty and 
climate are common to all Tvithout distinction. 
The major problems are identical for all of 
them. And whilst, so far as we can judge from 
actions, the goal of the English system is wholly 
different from ours, the men and women 
representing the two goals belong to the same 
human family. They will now be thrown 
together as they never have been before. If the 
human reading that I have given to the Act is 
correct, the two parties meet together, each 
with its own history, background and goal, to 
convert one another. Corporations are wooden 
and soulless but not those who work them or use 
them. If the Englishmen or Anglicised Indians 


can but see the Indian, which is the Congress, 
view-point-, the battle is won by the Congress, 
and complete independence will come to us 
without sliedding a drop of blood. This is what 
I call the non-violent approach. It may be 
foolish, visionary, impractical; nevertheless it is 
best that Congressmen, other Indians and 
Englishmen should know it. This office-accept- 
ance is not intended to work the Act anyhow. 
In the prosecution by the Congress of its goal 
of Complete Independence, it is a serious attempt 
on the one hand to avoid a bloody revolution 
and on the other to avoid mass civil disobedience 
on a scale hitherto not attempted. May God 
bless it. 

Editor's Note 

We wrote to Mahatma Gandhi to kindly 
send us a short article on the policy and 
programme to be followed in the two groups of 
the eleven governor’s provinces. The following 
reply was received from him : 

“ Dear Eamananda Babu, 

I have anticipated you in a way. I am 
asking Mahadev to send you an advance copy 
of what I have written for Harijan. 

I wonder if I wrote to you to say 

that your article in Asia interested me 

deeply. 

Yours sincerely 

M. K. GANDHI." 

Segaon-Wardha. 

12-7-1937. 

The advance copy of the article reached us 
on the 16th July and is printed above. 
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In the springtime of wistful hours 

they came into my garden path. 

some with timid steps and shy hesitatioa 

picking up fallen petals among wayside shadows; 

•and some whose loud foot-prints spoke of the trodden grasses, 

bruised under a casual unconcern, 
who in youth's arrogance tore away flowers 
leaving a thrill of pain is the pillaged branches. 

The boisterous season is over. 

The bees have deserted the desolate lane, 
and the laughter and hum of the flower-gathering 

dies away into the dimness of a tired remembrance. 

I wait now alone, my basket filled with reticent fruits, 
like the night that has gathered its stars 

for the far-away morning of an unievealed sun. 

R ABINBRAN ATH T ACORE 

in The Visva-Bharati Neios 
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By S. SATYAjMURTI 


I gladly respond to your request to write an 
article telling the public what Congress Members 
are expected to do in the six Legislatures in 
which they are in a majority, and in the five 
Provinces in which they are in a minority, and 
also an outline of the programme outside the 
Legislatures. I may begin this article by stating 
that I firmly believ'e that, in order that the 
next fight for Swaraj, whatever form it may 
take, may be the last and the most effective 
for achieving Indian freedom, there should be 
no elective seats in any Legislature open to 
Indians, which is not filled by Congressmen. I 
do not contemplate with equanimity another 
Swaraj fight, where Indian traitors may have 
the slightest claim to misrepresent themselves 
as representatives of the people. Even on' the 
present limited suffrage, we should be able to 
tell the Bi'itish and the world that the straggle 
for our freedom has the support of every elected 
Indian member, and, therefore, of the elector- 
ates and of the people. I believe that the most 
important work for the Congress members in 
the six Legislatures, in which they are in a 
majority, and of the Congi’ess Ministries, is to 
so conduct themselves as to strengthen and 
unify the Congress and make it irresistible. Ail 
programmes must be subject to this major 
consideration. 

I certainly believe that Congress Ministries 
must immediately introduce simplicity and 
economy in public administration. They will 
take only Rs. 500 a month, perhaps, with a 
small allowance for a house and a car. They 
will travel second class; they will go about as 
public servants; they will deprecate addresses 
and any forms of reception; they will be easily 
accessible; they will go about dressed in clean, 
simple khaddar. That by itself will raise the 
tone of the administration. 

They should also undertake some immediate 
administrative reforms. I am in favour of 
introducing a human element in the adminis- 
tration of jails; of trying one’s best to 
root out corruption from all public offices, 
and of increasingly substituting nationalism 
for communalism in all public affairs. The 
Congress Ministries undoubtedly will do every- 
thing in their power to encourage village 
industries, and especially khaddar. All the 


requirements of Government should be pur- 
chased iu India, unless the things are in- 
dispensable, and no substitutes can be got 
in India. Khaddar should be the uniform of 
all Government seiwants, which are supplied by 
Government. The products of village industries- 
ought to be strenuously encouraged. 

The whole problem of Provincial finance 
has got to be examined. I am convinced that 
Provincial Autonomy can never succeed, unless 
the wiiole basis of Indian finance is reorganised. 
The colossal military expenditure, and the 
bloated Civil Services must be reduced in numbers 
and in salaries. There • should be ruthless 
retrenchment in exj^enditui'e. Unless money is 
made available, Congress Ministries cannot 
accomplish much. In the constructive side of 
our work, the demand is so great that, on a 
rough calculation, I am satisfied that an annual 
expenditure of about 5 to 6 crores is necessary 
in tlie major Provinces, and about 3 to 4 
crores in the minor Provinces, for the next ten 
years, before we can claim to have done anything 
for elementary education, village sanitation and 
village improvement, and the encouragement of 
industries, especially cottage industries, and the 
relief of agricultural indebtedness. 

Moreover, I am of opinion that the rich 
in the country are not taxed as heavily as they 
are in other countries, and as they ought to be. 
Government must also increasingly own and 
run public utilitj’’ concerns, and make money. 
I am in favour of a monopoly on tobacco, 
cigarettes,* matches, etc. These and other 
avenues must be explored. And, there should be 
ruthless retrenchment in our public administra- 
tion. We cannot afford to pay our public 
servants more than Rs. 500 a month, except in 
exceptional cases. The whole problenr of land 
revenue has got to be re-examined. The 
Permanent Settlement has no sanctity in my 
eyes. We must tax agricultural incomes on an 
increasing scale. All these mean time. The 
Congress Ministries must, however, attempt to 
tackle them at once. As part of our fiscal 
readjustment, we must contemplate the ultimate 
prohibition of the consumption of all alchoholic 
liquors, which means a loss of a considerable 
amount of our revenue. But a ten or a five year 
programme must be chalked out boldly. 
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Tlie Congretis ilinistries will have to tackle 
the problems of elementary education, village 
reconstruction, and relief of agriculmral in- 
debtedness on a five or ten year basi.*'. All 
these cannot be carried out iu a year or two. 
Wo want well-thought-out sclienies. We tniu«t 
get the advice and assistance of ex|)erts. I am 
hoping confidently that retired Indian Govern- 
ment servants will place their rich experience 
at the disposal of the Congress Jliuisters. We 
must be able to carr>’' on as best as possible 
with their co-operation. The Congress Ministries 
in the six Provinces must so conduct themselves, 
as to earn and retain in a large measure, the 
goodwill and the affection of all minority 
communities. The Services must also feel that, 
while they are loyal and carrj' out the decisions 
of the Ministries, they can expect fair-play 
and justice from the Congress Ministries. The 
Governors in the Provinces should no longer be 
autocrats. They should become merely consti- 
tutional Governors, even as the King of England. 

I am deeply concerned with the position of 
the Congress parties in the Provinces w’here 
they are in a minority, especially Bengal. I 
know the heart of Bengal beats sound to the 
•call of the Congress. The land of Deshabandhu 
Das can never be false to the high ideals of the 
Congress; but, owing to various causes, into 
which it is not — necessarj' to enter at present, 
Bengal to-day is not in the forefront of Indian 
Congress politics. Bengal can soon be, in spite 
of the Communal Award and the Poona Part. 
I am even in favour of a coalition be- 
tween. the Congress and the progressive 
elements and a nationalist ministry' lieing 
formed. Naturally, our ambition is that even 
in Bengal Congressmen, should become a majority 
and accept office. I have no doubt that in 
the Bengal Legislature to-day, the Congress 
may become a majority. They must attempt 
to do so, or they must force a dissolution and 
face a new election, and on a perfect Hindu- 
Muslim understanding, capture the majority of 
the seats and get power. 

Similarly, in the Punjab, I am confident that 
"Congress should get a majority as in other 
IProvinces. Unless we have got majorities in all 


the eleven Provinces, the. next fight for Swaraj 
fannot be as fruitful of results, as I want it 
to be. 

The basis, however of this is a communal 
.settlement. I know’ the strong feeling in Bengal 
against the Communal Award. I entirely 
sympathise with it. Bengal is perhaps 
suffering most from the Coioinunal Award. 
Every effort must be made to oust the com- 
inunalists — Hindus and Mussalmans. I am one 
of those who believe that we shoukl pay almost 
any reasonable price for achieving joint elec- 
torates. Once w'e get mutual consent amongst 
tlie Hindus and Mussalmans, joint electorates can 
be accomplished soon. I trust the genius of 
Bengal will tackle this question very soon. 

The Congress w’ork out.side the Ijegislatures 
must be such as to make the Congress co- 
tenuinous with the 7 lakhs of our villages. I am 
anxious that there ought to be a Congress 
Committee in every important village, or a group 
of villages, and intensive propaganda should be 
carried on. Congress having accepted office, it 
roust be felt by every Congressman or Congress- 
woman that he or she has accepted office. They 
must carry out the constructive programme of 
the Congress, with the help of the Congress 
Ministries. For example, prohibition must be 
made a reality. It cannot be made a reality, 
unless there is a strong purposeful public opinion 
behind it. I am hoping that tnere will be 
a perfect synthesis between the work inside and 
outside the Lepslatures. so that the Indian 
National Congress may be the one dominant 
political body in the whole countrj'. 

How far the Congres Ministries will be able 
to carrj' out this programme, and how far we 
shall be able to achieve our object in the minority 
provinces, only the future can decide. In the 
meantime, I express my profound and sincere 
conviction that in the Congress Ministries the 
country will find people disinterested, patriotic, 
independent, and selfless. Let us all wish them 
the strength, the humilitj’, and the spirit of 
team work, so that even our enemies ma}' say 
the Congress Ministers have opened a new 
chapter in the history of parliamentary govern- 
ment in this country and in tlie fight for Swaraj. 
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MINISTERS’ USEFULNESS DEPENDENT ON GOVERNORS’ 

GOOD GRACES 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


The discussions relating to the assurance of 
non-interference with the constitutional activitie?i 
of the Congress ministries which the govexiioi-s 
of six provinces were asked to give, concentrated 
public attention on the special powers which 
the governors can exercise at their discretion, 
in their individual judgment, or in the discharge 
of their special responsibilities. But the 
ordinary powers which the Government of India 
Act of 1935 has conferred on the governors are 
such that the usefulness and beneHcence of all 
ministries, whether consisting of members of tlie 
Congress or of other parties, depend to a great 
extent on the good graces of the governors. 

Ministers can do useful work for the welfare 
of the nation and the country if tliey have 
sufficient money at their disposal and if they 
can modify or repeal existing injurious laws and 
pass new laws for the good of the country, if 
necessary. 

Let us first see whether the ministers can 
command sufficient financial resources. 

It is well known that political leaders in all 
provinces have complained that the provincial 
governments do not possess sufficient financial 
resources. 

They can have more money at their disposal 
for the nation-building departments by 
means of retrenchment and economy and by 
increasing existing taxes and le^ 7 ing new ones. 
Let us see whether this will be feasible if the 
governors be not propitious. 

Perusal of the Government of India Act of 
1935 shows that, though ostensibly dyarchy has 
ceased to exist, the separate allotment of the 
revenues to the reserved and transferred depart- 
ments exist in another form, as will appear from 
sub-section (2) (a) and (b) of section 78 of the 
Act reproduced below, 

78. — (1) The Governor shall in respect of every 
financial year cause to be laid before the Chamber or 
Chambers of the Legislature a statement of the estimated 
receipts and esependiture of the Province for that year, 
in this Part of this Act referred to as the ** annual 
financial statement.’* 

(2) The estimates of expenditure embodied in the 
annual financial statement shall show separately— 

(a) the sums required to meet expenditure 
described by this Act as e:^enditure charged 
upoa the revenues of the Province; and 
ib) the sums required to meet other expenditure 


proposed to be made from the revenues of 
the Province. 

and shall distinguish expenditure on revenue account 
from other expenditure, and indicate the sums, if any, 
which are induded solely because the Govenior has- 
directed their inclusion as being necessary for the due 
discharge of any of his special responsibilities. 

(3) The following expenditure shall be expenditure 
charged on the revenues of each Province — 

{a) the salary and allowances of the Governor 
and other expenditure relating to hia office 
for which provision is required to be made 
by Order in Council; 

(b) debt charges for which the Province is liable,. 

including interest, sinking fund charges and 
redemption charges, and other expenditure* 
relating to the raising of loans and the service 
and redemption of debt. 

(c) the salaries and allowances of ministers, and’ 

of the advocate-general; 

(d) expenditure in respect of the salaries and; 

rilowances of judges of any High Court; 

(a) expenditure connected with the administratiou 
of any areas which are for the time being* 
excluded areas; 

(/} any sums required to satisfy any judgment; 
decree or award of any court or arbitral 
tribunal; 

(g) any other expenditure declared by this Act or 
any Act of the Provincial Legislature to be 
so charged. 

(4) Any question whether any proposed expenditure^ 
falls within a class of o^endlture charged on the revenues 
of the Province shall be decided by the Governor in his- 
discretion. 

“ The sums required to meet expenditure 
described by this Act as expenditure charged 
upon the revenues of the Provinces ” will amount 
to a big total in every province. It is to be 
borne in mind that all the highly paid services 
are to be recruited by the Secretaiy of State and 
their strengths and emoluments fixed by him. 
So there is little power of retrenchment and' 
economy in these matters left in the hands of 
the ministers. They can only themselves take 
small salaries and fix the salaries of their parlia-- 
mentary secretaries, etc., if any, at moderate 
figures. The advocate-generals, appointed by 
tliem, may also be given a salary as small as 
their own. 

But all this would not mean any substantial 
retrenciiment. 

If the governors be merciful and do the- 
ministers the favour of reducing to some extent. 
“ the sums required to meet expenditure . 
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charged upon the revenues of the provinces." 

then there can be retrenchment to that exwmt 

in these items, otherwise not. The Legislative 

Assembly will have no power over these items 

of expenditure, as section 79. quote<l below, 
shows : 

. 79.— (1) So much of the estimatei‘ of expenditure a?* 
relates to »penditure charged upon the rerenue-i of a 
poyince shall not be submitted to the vote of the 
Legislative Assembly, but nothing in this subsection shall 
be construed as preventing the discussion in the Legislature 
of those estimates, other than estimates relating lo 
expenditure referred to in paragraph (a) of subsection 13) 
of the ladt preceding section. 

(2) So much of the seid estimates as relates lo other 
expenditure shall be submitted, in the form of demands 
for grants, to the Legislative Assembly, and the LogisU* 
tiYc Assembly shall have power to assent, or to refuse 
to assent, to any demand, or to assent to a demand 
subject to a reduction of the amount specified i herein • 

(3) No demand for a grant shall be made except ou 
the recommendation of the Governor. 

The Dext section, quoted below, should alsci 
be read to understand what power the governors 
possess to prevent economy. 

80.— (1) The Governor shall authenticate by his 
dignature a schedule specifying— 

<a) the grants made by the Assembly under the 
last preceding section; 

(b) the several sums required to meet the expendi- 
ture charged on the revenues of the Province 
but not exceeding, ia the ease of any sum. 
the sum shown in the statement previously 
laid before the Chamber or Cham^rs : 

Provided that, ti the Assembly have refused to assent 
to any demand for a grant or have assented to such a 
demand subject to a reduction of the amount specified 
therein, the Governor may, if in his opinion the refosal 
or reduction would affect the due discharge of any of 
nis special responsibilities, include in the schedule such 
additional amount, if any, not exceeding the amount of 
the rejected demand or the reduction, as the case may 
be, 88 appears to him necessary in order to enable him 
to discharge that responsibility. 

(2) The schedule so authenticated shall be laid before 
the Assembly but shall not be open to discussion or vote 
in the Legi^ature. 

(3) Subject to the provisions of the next succeeding 
section, no expenditure bom the revenues of the Province 
shall be deemed to be duly authorised unless it is specified 
in the schedule so authenticated 

Section 81 gives governors the power to 
obtain supplementary grants. 

Having shown briefly what limited scope 
there is for retrenchment and economy, I pass 
on to point out that without the consent of the 
governor no tax. can even be proposed to be 
increased or imposed, or any loan raised, as the 
following provisions show : 

32. — (1) A Bill or amendment making provision — 

(a) for impodng or increasing any tax; or 

(b) for regulating the borrowing of money^ or the 

giving of any guarantee by the Province, or 


for amending the law with respect to any 
financial obligations undertaken or to be 
undertaken by the Province; or 
U't for declaring any expenditure to be expenditure 
charged on the revenues of the Province, or 
for increasing the amount of any such 
expenditure, shall not be introduced or moved 
except on the recommendation of the 
Governor, and a Bill making such provision 
shall not he introduced in a LegbUtive 
Council. 

As regards legislation la general, it should 
he clearly understood by the public that 
provincial legislatures (I am not at present 
concerned with the federal legislature) do not 
possess any final powers. So nation- building 

legislation on the part of ministries w'ould 
depend on the good graces of the Governor, the 
Governor-General and His Majesty. Sections 
75, 76 and 77 are quoted below in support of 
this statement. 

75. .A Bill which has been parsed by the Provincial 
Legislative A^^sembly nr, in the case of a Province having 
a Legislative Council, has been passed by both ^ Cham beis 
of the Provincial Legislature, ^sll be presented to the 
Governor, and the Governor in his discretion shall declare 
either that he assents in His Majesty’s name to the Bill, 
or that he withholds assent therefrom, or that he reserves 
the BUI for the consideration of the (Tremor-General ; 

Provided that the Governor may in his discretion 
return the Bill together with a message requesting that 
the Chamber or Chambers will reconsider the Bill or any 
specified proviso ons thereof, and. In particular, will con^der 
the desirability of introducing any such amendments as 
he may recommend in his message and, when a Bill is 
so returned, the Chamber or Chambers shall reconsider it 
accordingly. 

76. — (1) When a Bill U reserved by a Governor for 
the COD si deration of the Govern or-General, the Governor- 
(^neral shall in his discretion declare, either that be 
assents in Hie Majesty's name to the Bill, or that be 
withholds assent therefrom or that he reserves the BUI 
for the signification of His Majesty’s pleasure thereon : 

Provided that the Governor-General may, if he in his 
discretion thinks fit, direct the Governor to return the 
Bill to the Chamber, or, as the case may be, the Chambers, 
of the Provincial Legislature together with such a mess^e 
as is mentioned in the proviso to the last preceding 
section and, when a Bill is so returned, the Chamber or 
Chambers shall reconsider it accordingly and, if it is 
again passed by them with or without amendment, It 
shall be presented again to the Governor- General for his 
coDsideration. 

(2) A Bill reserved for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure shall not become an Act of the 
Provincial Legislature unless and until, within twelve 
months from the day on which it was presented to the 
Governor, the Governor makes known by public notifica- 
tion that His Majesty has assented thereto. 

77. Any Act assented to by the Governor or the 
Governor-General may be disallowed by HU Majesty 
witliin twelve months from ihe date of the assent, and 
where any Act is so disallowed the Governor shall forth- 
with make the disallowance known by public notification 
and as from the date of the notification the Act shall 
become void. 



THE CONGRESS AND THE CONSTITUTION 

By NAGENDRANATH GUPTA 


Now that the Working Comniittee of the Indian 
National Congress has authorised the Congr^s 
party to accept of&ce in the provinces in which 
it is in a majority in the legislatures a brief 
summary of the situation may prove of public 
interest. 

It is instructive to note the development of 
the Congress from the time that the late Lord 
Dufferin, then Viceroy of India, designated it as 
a ‘ microscopic minority ’ in an alliterative phrase 
to its present position when the present Viceroy 
has publicly recognised it as a great organisa- 
tion and the eyes of India and England are 
focussed upon it. During this period the Con- 
fess has passed through many trials and tribula- 
tions. There is scarcely any man of any 
importance in the Congress who has not been 
imprisongd, some more than once. Mahatma 
Gandhi, the soul and enabodiihent of the Con- 
gress, has suffered imprisonment in India and 
South Africa. Pandit Jawaharlal Nelmi, the 
President, has spent several years in prison. In 
the days of Civil Disobedience the Working 
Committee was declared an unlawful body and 
all the members were imprisoned. The annual 
gatherings of the Congress were dispemed by 
force. Repeated and violent lathi charges were 
made upon uruesisting and perfectly peaceful 
crowds. Perhaps it would not be right to say 
that attempts were made to suppress the entire 
Congress organisation, but only to put down 
what were considered its unlawful activities. 
Any way, the Congress has lost nothing but 
gained a great deal by the treatment it has 
received. It has passed from strength to 
sti^ngth and grown in volume and mass till it 
has become a telescopic majority. Lord Dufferin 
did not possess the foresight to realise the 
futui’e of the Congress, nor is that gift possessed 
by any British statesman today. It is not 
realised that the light of the Congress is not 
that of a candle which can be snuffed out. It 
is the light of the rising sun and it cannot be 
shut out by the open palm. 

There is no doubt whatsoever as to the 
ultimate aim of the Congress. It aims to 
compass the independence of India as a free 
nation and nothing will make it swer\"e from its 
path towards the attainment of that goal. If 
it has survived lathi blows and long and repeated 
terms of imprisonment, it' is not likely to be 
killed by the demjnciation of minority, ministers 
who have been in office because they have not 
^lad to face Le^slative Assemblies. 


Of what avail are the cartloads of free 
advice that is offered to the Congress? These 
advisers are chiefly Indians who have been very 
careful of their skins and have taken very good 
care to keep out of the struggle in which the 
Congress is engaged. Their b^reatli would be- 
better used in cooling their porridge. It is a. 
very grim and very stern task upon which the 
Congress is engaged and those who are standing, 
aside need not pose as advisers. 

As regards parties a single instance may be- 
quoted. One hears constantly of the Liberal 
leaders. They are interviewed, photographed 
and are in the confidence of the highest autho- 
rities in the land. Some of them, at any rate, 
were Congre^men at one time. It is un- 
necessary' to enqiaire why they seceded from the 
Congi'ess. There are the Liberal leaders but 
where are the Liberal followers and voters?' 
How many Liberals have been elected to the 
Legislative As.serablies and Councils? It is 
unchallengeably clear that, though there are- 
individual Liberals, there is no such thing as 
a Liberal party. 

There is not a single Indian, no matter -what 
bis political creed, who approves of the constitu- 
tion that has been imposed upon India. What 
is the use of instituting constitutional com- 
parisons when India has nothing whatever to do- 
with the constitution she has been called upon to 
work? There w'ere three sessions of the Round 
Table Conference but the deliberations of those 
gatherings are not incorporated in the Act of 
Parliament of 1935. Only a single session was 
attended by Mahatma Gandhi as the single 
accredited representatWe of the Congi-ess and 
he was arrested and imprisoned directly on his 
return to India. India had no share or pai-fc 
in framing the constitution w'hich she has been 
called upon to accept and work. The Congress 
made no secret of its detennination to wreck this- 
unwanted constitution. 

Under the new Act the electorate has been 
created without the slightest reference to India. 
It has been constituted not on national but on- 
communal lines. There are separate electorates 
for Hindus, Mussalmans and Christians. A 
Hindu cannot vote for a Mussalman, nor a- 
Mussalman for a Hindu. Communal distinc- 
tions are accentuated. Nevertheless, the elec- 
tions conclusively prov'ed that the Congress has- 
the .strongest hold upon tlie country and the- 
eleetorate. The most astonishing feature of the 
elections -n'as the clean sweep made of Liberal 
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leaders, knights and other title holders. Rajas 
and Maharajas. In some cases the majorities 
for the Congress candidates were astoimding. 
In the new legislatures of six provinces the 
Congress was in a. majority. Assam, Sind and 
the Frontier Province are not major prorinces 
and these did not have Congress majorities. 
Bengal and the Punjab are the only two major 
provinces in which the Congress lias not obtained 
a majority. In Bengal this is due partly to the 
constitution of the electorate, which has a large 
Mussalman majority and partly to the constant 
squabbles and divisions in the ranks of the 
Congress. In the Punjab it is due to the 
sti’ange apathy and indifference of the people. 
Neitlier the memory of the Jalianwalabagh 
affair nor the achievements of martial law have 
stirred the Punjab to a real national awakening 
and the Punjab Govemment is just what it was 
before the new constitution. The Chief Minister 
has officiated as Governor and is intimately 
associated with the bureaucracy. 

Failing an assurance of non-interference 
from the Goveimors the Congress majorities in 
the six provinces declined to accept office and 
form Ministries. It was then open to the 
Governors under Section 93 of the Act of Parlia- 
ment to suspend the legislatures and to assume 
all powers themselves. That, however, would 
have, meant the complete breakdown of the 
constitution and the establishment of an un- 
disguised • autocracy. Accordingly, instead of 
having recourse to that extreme step, the 
Governors invited the leaders of minorities in 
the legislatures to form Ministries. In one 
instance, at any rate, the Muslim League, which 
had representatives next in nurober to the 
Congress, declined to form a Ministry. Other 
parties, however, were not so particular and they 
agreed to form Ministries. Tliere is one 
Minister in Bombay who has no seat in the 
Legislative Assembly. 

While Ministries were formed in the pro- 
vinces wherein the Congress was in a majority 
but had refused to accept office care was taken 
to defer the calling of the legislative bodies as 
long as possible, for otherwise votes of no 
confidence would have deprived the Ministries 
of office at once. Meantime, high officials from 
the Secretary of State for India downwards 
publicly stated that although the Governors 
could not divest themselves of their special 
powers under the Act they would be careful 
not to interfere with Congress Ministries 
exercising their legitimate powers. Finally 
came the elaborate and conciliator)' statement 


bv the Viceroy. Even if not quite satisfactory 
it ju-stified the decision of the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress to sanction the acceptance 

of office by the Congress. 

Here,* again, the worst and the most 
thoughtless critics of the Congress are Iridians,. 
one of whom has characterised the decision ol 
the Congress Committee as an abject surrender' 
to the Government. Otherudse, that decision 
has been welcomed on all hands and the' 
statesmanship and wisdom of Mahatrna Gandhi 
have been reco^ised and justly praised. The' 
Congress itself is completely unanimous. 

It mu.st not be supposed for a moment that- 
the struggle is over or that tlie Congresa has 
been muzzled by the acceptance of office. There 
has been no change in the outlook and ultimate 
aim of the Congress. If the goodwill of India 
is to be retained there must be a constituent 
assembly and India must be allowed to draft 
her constitution. It must be remembered that 
ever)' day will bring fresh accession of strength. 
to the Congress. It is already in the air that 
the Congress will come into power in the' 
Frontier Province. Notwithstanding the com- 
munal composition of the electorate the national 
awakening in India is unmistakeable. It is 
useless to characterise the Congress as Hindu. 
Mussalmans and Par-sis have been among its 
shining lights. Mass contact is being established. 
I\iio advised the Congress to shift its venue 
from the city to the village? Secure in the 
hold it has obtained over six provinces the 
Congress will now concentrate on converting the 
remaining provinces to the national creed. 

Suffering and sacrifice and fearlessness have 
made the Congress a perfectly disciplined and 
most powerful organisation. It is not a party 
but the living emblem of Indian nationalism. 
There is no such thing as self-seeking anywhere. 
The country will soon witness remarkable- 
changes in the provinces in which the Congress 
will come into office. No Congress Minister will 
accept a salary of more than Rs. 500 a month. 
Officials of the lepslative bodies will have the 
same salary. IGiaddar and chappals will 
decorate the official benches. No Congress 
Minister will put on a political uniform. He 
•will not appear at official social functions. The 
Honours Lists will not contain the name of 
any Congress Minister or Congressman. One 
wonders what will become of the other aspirants 
for such honours. Probably they will be dealt 
■ndth by the sendees and the permanent officials. 
People will begin to learn wbat real democracy 
means. 



COME WITH ME THROUGH BURMESE SONG-LAND 

By Prof. DEVENDRA SATYARTHI 


I met Oo Maung Myah, a spirited young 
Burman, in an outlying street of Mandalay. 
He told me that he was born in a ^dllage, about 
ten miles off the highroad towards the Shan 
country, and that he was not feeling at home 
in. Mandalay. I remember his words : “ I 
am like a caged bird here.” “ Why don’t you 
return to your native \nllage then?” I asked. 
‘‘ Even that is not very easy.” he returend. 

What can I do? I will surely be a nwsfit 
'there. My education has been such. Still 1 
•like to smell the familiar scent, wafted from 


to memory a good number of these songs with- 
out any special attempt to do so.” 

I heard him patiently and smiled an artless 
smile. 

“ Now come with me through Burmese 
Song-land,” he suggested, “ I can offer you first- 
hand knowledge of our folk-poetry.” 

“ Very good of you,” I said. 

He began a song very softly. I appre- 
ciated the tune and translated the words with 
his help : 


the ripening fields of my village. I do not 
■find my familiar breeze here. The small joys 



The Rhythm of Burmese folk-dance. 
“ Ours is the best dance in the world,” 
sings the Burman 


of ■village-life can never 'slip out of ray' memory. 
How gaily I walked in the "fields 1 The peasants 
sang beautiful couplets. I would listen to them 
with joy and appreciation. And I committed 


Like a wave of the Irrawady river 
My sweet-heart is free. 

“ There is nothing slavish about the Burmese 
woman,” he commented, “ She is very seldom 
unfaithful, but when she finds her husband 
undersirable, she goes before the -village-elders 
and declares that she is no more his -wife. She 
leaves him and takes the property, she brought 
from her parents, with her. She is then free 
to marry another man of her choice.” 

I did not make any counter-remark. I 
was prepared only to enjoy the song and I 
appreciated the folk-poet of Burma who com- 
pared his free-natured sweetheart with a wave 
of the Irrawady river. 

“ I must have been a .song-bird in my 
previous birth, for now I can sing so well,” he 
remarked. 

" But that is not the case with you alone, 
Mr. Myah,-” I suggested, " All the people of 
Burma must have been song-birds in their 
previous births. That is why they are so fond 
of songs now.” 

“ Yes, yes,” he returned, “ You have followed 
my point correctly.” 

He gave me another song and helped me 
to translate it : 

Beautiful are the hills 
Of our dearest land. 

Many are the forests. 

All e:reen and charming. 

The trees beyond number 
Their close-knit branches interlacing. 
Beautiful are the hills 
Of our dearest land. 

We see yon Eastern hill, beloved, 

Whence I brought these yellow flowers. 

How golden do they look t 

Wear these flowers, my shy darling. 
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Beautiful are the hills 

Of our dearest land. 

7 gave you this beautiful song, Mr. 
Myah?" I asked. 

I heard it for the first time from a 
newly married girl in my \illage.” He 
began, speaking in soft voice, “ She seemed 
to have tlie spirit of patriotism in the refrain 
of : the song: ‘Beautiful are the hills of our 
dearest land.' Patriotism, I believe, is not the 
monopoly of the higliiy educated and cultured 
people in our country. Many of our love-songs, 
and other songs of daily life, directly or 
indirectly, bespeak the common -people’s love 
for their country,” 

Mr. Myah was right in his view. In ordei’ 
to illustrate his remark further, he gave me - a 
few short songs, generally sung bv the Burmese 
boatmen : 

Irrawady, niy Irrawady ! 

My dearest Irrawady ! 

Ail oiuer nvcra are swaet^ 

But the sweetest is the Irrawadv 

Irrawadj", my Irrawady ! 

My dearest Irrawady ! 

In another song, which opened with an address 
to the boat : ‘ 0 my gem-studded boat,’ I 
found the boatman comparing his boat to a 
dancing girl. He sang that the waves of the 
Irrawady caimot keep pace with the boat when 
it swiftly skims the waters. The burden of 
another song : ‘ The Irrawady. is a river of 
love,’ too, was noteworthy. One more song ran 
as follows : 

All day I am boating 

On thy waters, dear Irrawady. 

The boaiman'a life is a sosg 

On thy waters, dear Irrawady. 

The last song of this set introduced us to the 
waves of the Irrawady itself, addressing the 
boatman : 

Won’t you slop ? 

Won’t you lUlen to an ? 

We are the dancing: waves 

Of the Irrawady. 

One day Mr. Myah took me to his native 
village, and asked his mother to give me some 
songs. W.ith a sweet smile on her wrinkled 
lips, the grand old lady looked towards me. 
She was not sure of even my little knowledge 
of the Burmese language. Mr. Myah under- 
stood her and assured her : “ Our friend will 
first enjoy the tunes of our songs, then I will 
help him to underetand their themes.” 

“But I have no voice, my son. in this old 
age,” she said. 


“Voice or no -y.oice, naotfier, some songs 
you must give,*’ su^ested Mr. Myah. 

The old lady again smiled and expressed 
lier helplessness. 

“ Mother, mother, sing least one song,” 
he went on to r^uest, “ if ydu don’t sing even; 
one stjug, my friend will be disheartened.” 


-S’ • . '• 

Mah Na Hatohn (Sunahioe), the aister 
of a frieod of Mr. Myah. She is seen 
here fetching water. In the evening 
she gave us ^ngs. A red red rose 
Is just blossoming,’^ she sang 


“All right, my son, I will sing one, 
tell me which one should I choose?” 
enquired. 


but 

she 
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A group of Padouug people. The Padoung women sing in their own dialect 


“You’ll sing a song of A’o Vw ritual,” 
lie suggested, “ but let me first describe this 
ritual to my friend.” 

Then I knew that it is necessary for evciy 
Burmese boy to be a Ko Yin, or a probationary 
member of the religious order^r^wicl that it takes 
place when the boy is about 7 or 8 years old. 
Preceded by a musical band, he is taken in a 
procession to the monastery. Some girls, who 
offer him pdf&onal attendance, make the scene 
all the more poetic with 'flowers and' golden 
bowls, which they artistically carry in their 
hands. When the procession reaches the 
monastery, the boy’s head is shaven and he is 
given a yellow robe to put on. Thus he lives 
in the monastery for a 'few weeks and then 
returns to his home to attend the normal life. 

“ Now my mother will give you a Ko Yin 

song,” Mr. Myah said. 

I had only to wait for two or three 
minutes,. “What is there in my voice? But 
I will sing one when I have promised,” she said 
in an undertone. Then she' sang her little song. 
Her voice was not so bad. The tune was 
gripping me. Then I translated the words of 
ihe song with Mr. Myah’s help- ; 

My grand-son is a Ko Yin, 

Not a single hair 

Is left on his head. 

With golden bowls and flowers 
In their pretty hands 
The girls have come. 

Smile, my grandson, smile. 

Don’t be sad 

'Yonr yellow robe makes me glad. 


It was a Bazaar-day in Mr. Myah’s 
village. “Now we’ll go to the bazaar,” he 
suggested, “there you’ll see men and women 
come to the -place from a radius of twelve to 

fifteen miles.” , . , 

We went to the bazaar near the outskirts 

of the village. The shops were all temporary 
sheds. I was told that every fifth day is 
a bazaar day, and that it brings an extraordinary 
charm and activity to the village. 

“Apart from the business side,” he- began. 
“ the village bazaar in our country has a holiday 
spirit about it. Among many of these happy 
visitors, who move about before our ey^, some 
must be new sweethearts; it is the occasion, 
when the youthful girls and village-swains feel 
the rhi^hm of love ; and this gives rise to many 

a love-story.” . 

Then he -gave me a song in support of his 

remark ; 

A red red rose, is just blossoming. 

It must go to the girl I love* 

O I must lake it to the bazaar 
She must be waiting for me there. 

For the ahop-keepers the bazaar is a business 
place. But the boys and girls go therfe to fall in 
love. 1 was told that the turn of each village 
bazaar is well-arranged and care is taken that 
it should not clash with some other bazaar within 
a particular radius. 

Slowly the bazaar began to lose its activity 
as the evening approached and we returned. 
“ How did your friend like the bazaar?” asked 
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The village-bazar. Every fifth day is a bazar day. " For the sliopkeepers llie village-bazar is a 
business place, but the boys and girls go there to fall in love,*’ says a Burmese song 


Another scene of a Burmese village-bazar. “ The village-bazar in our Burma ” Mr. .Myall told me, 
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the old lady. She was glad to know that it 
was no less a treat for me. 

Mr. Myall introduced me to the sister of 
a friend. She was a young girl, and I had 
already seen her in the morning fetching a 
water pot. She looked very pretty. A more 
touchingly youthful and pure face I could not 
imagine. On Mr. Myall’s request she began a 
popular melody ; 

Towards the East I clearly sec 
A long long range of hills. 

Mother, get back my brother 
From the Shan country that lies afar. 

Like me, my brother is a pure Burman, 

But his Shan sweetheart will convert him. 


denotes politeness and affection on the part of 
the speaker. Nga, generally used in the 
law-courts today, implies rather superiority, 
appaix'ntly claimed by the man who uses this 
term. 

One specimen of the girl’s name you have 
already got,” Mr. Myah began, “ Let me give 
you a sample of boy’s names as well. Why not 
give you the meaning of my own name? Now 
you know that my full name is Oo Moung Myah. 
Myah means emerald, and Moung, means 
brotlier. You know now that I am Brother 
Emerald. Let me also tell you that the term 
Moung is now freely used in the sense of Mr.” 



It was an extraordinary melody. So 
elemental! So powerful and gripping! “ How 
do you find it,” Mr. Myah asked. I did not 
speak a word. Only a smile touched my lips, 
and it was enough to inspire the girl to begin 
her new song : 

My heart ever goes to Mandalay, 

That happy city of beautifn) girls. 

“ Well done, Mah Na Hatolm!” remarked 
Mr. Myah. 

Burmese names sounded so strange to me, 
but the name of this girl was all the more 
peculiar. 

“ What is the meaning of Mali Na Hatolm ?” 
I enquired eagerly. 

“It means Sunshine,” Mr. Myah said; 
“ How do you like it? And the word Mah, 
used before the proper name, is a term of respect ; 
ic can be used before the names of botli married 
and unmarried girls.” 

Mall Na Hatohn was smiling. “ You arc 
indeed the smiling sunshine,” I remarked, looking 
towards her with joy. 

I remembered the words of V. C. Scott 
O’ Connor : 


Wlien young the Burmese girl is “full of laughter, 
and fun. and the enjoyment of life, witty and self-possessed, 
seldom, if ever, brazenfaced, frank to a degree . . . And 
later in life she is of great dignity, and exquisite manners 
... a delicately silken skirt, a while muslin jacket, with 
silken scarf thrown over her shoulders, and flowers in her 
hairs." 

All this I could see in ilali Na Hatolm. 

“ Tlie Burmese names and terms of love and 
lespect make a long story,” remarked Mr. Myah; 
“ You must know it, if you want to know the 
Burmese people.” 

Then he told me that the lover as well as 
the husband adores his woman as Mee, and that 
this term denotes that she is a sweet sixteen. 
A friend, or an elderly man, is generally addressed 
as Koh. And Bah and Poh can be applied 
to any man with no regard to his age. Shava 


village-swain from the Shan country. He 
takes every care to gel the girl of hi« 
heart. He sings. “ Her cheek is like 

the dawn.” 

Mali Na Hatohn was about to leave. But 
Mr. Myah told her that she could not be allowoil 
to go before she gave at least one song more. 
She was not inclined to sing any more. She got 
up. 

“ No, no, this cannot he,” ^Tr. Myah said in 
a soft voice. 

Tense was the expression on Mah Na 
Hatohn’s face. But then she, perhaps, felt that 
site should not be rude before a stranger like 
me. Her voice turned out to be veiw sweet and 
deliberate when she sang ; 
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Oh» I am helpless to suess my path 
In this second half of the night* 

Dark dark clouds have covered the sky* 

“Let me now go at once,” with these 

w ords she got up. I could see an unmistakable 
expression of sincerity in her eyes. Her people 
must be waiting for her, I imagined, so she is 
eager to retire. I thanked her for her songs 
with a smile, as she left the room. 

At ten o’clock next morning, we were to 
leave for Mandalay. But news arrived that a 
Pwe performance is being given at night near 
the milage pagoda. 

“ I thir^ w'e should attend it,” Mr. Myah 
suggested. 

“ As you please,” 1 remarked without exactly 
knowing’ w'hat a Pwe performance would be 
Uke, 

Then I knew that Pw'e is Burma's national 
theatrical performance and that it has four types. 
“ First type of Pwe is know’n as Zut Pwe,” 
began Mr. Myah, “Singing, clowning and dancing 
are its three factors. Then comes Yoklie 
Pwe which offers a feast of song and marionette- 
play. The third one. Vein Pwe is more or less 
a ballet performed by young men and women. 
Then last of all comes Anyein Pwe, the 
Burmese Melodrama.” 

The man w'ho had arranged the Pwe sent 
us special invitations in the form of palm leaf 
packets of pickled tea by the hands of his 
sister and daughter. It now came to my notice 
that Mah Na Hatohn’s father had arranged 
the Pwe. “Last. night I gave you songs,” she 
said and smiled coming near me, “ Now I give 
you this packet of pickled tea; this is how we 
invite. You must come to the Pwe. whieh 
my father is going to give tonight.” 

We got special seats in the Pwe. It w'as 
in the open air. The host received ua in liia 
private box. On my right side was sitting Mah 
Na Hatohn, dressed in gay clothes. “Here is 
Sister Sunshine, though it is night now,” Mr. 
Myah joked looking towards Mah Na Hatohn. 
She seemed to enjoy the fun veiy w’ell. The 
moonbeams, falling on her pretty face, gave 
her a poetic look. And she smiled as the Pwe 
began. It was the Zut Pwe. The opening, 
song, sung in a semi-comic tone, came to me 
as a treat : 

0 old man, walking with bended back, 

Why should you die at all this year? 

Nesa year we’ll perform a gfend Pwe 

Die enjoying it, if die you must. 

The whole village was welcome. There was a 
big yard, packed with people. No one paid any 
money. 'The host bore all the expenses. 

There was a scene of almost wild excite- 


ment when the dance reached its pitch. And 
the song was in praise of the Pwe dance : 

■ Ours is the best dance in the world. 

A reel of songs wo have to sing. 

The dancers are the fresh-blown flowers 
Blossoming near the Irrawady. 

Shouldn’t we call it Pwe ? 

Ours is the best dance in the world. 

Mah Ka Hatohn and Mr. Myah looked 
towards each other. The magic of song and 
dance overpowered them. ‘ Dance, dance,’ Mr. 
Myah repeated several times ; and it all seemed 
as dance to him, everything Burmese life— 
everything human, especially everything 
Burmese. “I think the joy of song is still 
greater,” remarked Mah Na Hatohn, “ I like 
this song. It is pure poetry.” 

The dancers were going on singing another 

song : 

Oh, she is a girl from Rangoon. 

Who can pace with her in dancing? 

Mah Na Hatohn was very much delighted 
to hear this couplet sung in an enchanting tune. 
Mr. Myah had already told me that she was 
not only a good singer, but was well-versed in 
the art of dance as well. This song, in praise 
of the dance-art of some Rangoon girl, perhaps, 
made her jealous. And she laughed to hide this 
feeling. ‘ 

The dance ended with a popular love-song : 

Ihese jessamine shrubs arc four in number. 

Standing so closely, don’t you sec? 

You come so late when flowers are no more. 

Only some buds are left, O choice of my heart, 

Dress your hair, if you would wear them. 

We all felt joyful. “ Oh, this is a treat, 
a real treat!” I remarked as we got up. “You 
are right to say so,” returned Mah Na Hatohn, 
showing her delicate profile to me. 

II 

On oui' way to Mandalay next morning, 
Mr. Myah told me that Burma being a Buddhist 
country is a land of pagodas, the temples of 
Buddha. 

“ Almost all the pagodas, ’ he remarked, 
“ have their annual festivals. But the Bazaars 
and feasts of song and dance far outstrip these 
festivals, and the worship of Buddha, in its 
proper sense, is only for a select audience. Men 
and women assemble, dressed in gay clothes, and 
the ciwds look so smiling.” 

He gave me a couplet in praise of Burma, 
the pagoda-land : 

Oh blessed is Burma, our country 1 

It is the smiliog land of pagodas. 

Two pagoda festivals, I was told, are of great 
importance — one falls in spring and the other 
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in autumn. In the Shan countiy, where even 
a hamlet has its o^n musical band, the countiy- 
side people, preceded by the bands, go together 
to the village, where the festival is to take 
place. The men join in a nng dance, before 
the monastery. Tradition has not yet tempted 
the women-folk to join the dance on these 
occasions; they go inside the pagoda for worship, 
Mr. Myah sang a song, originallv sung bv 
some Shan woman : 

0 Lord, I am >*oar devotee. 

While they all sing and dance. 

Your blessed face I have come to see. 

The Shan dancers, I was told, move from 
right to left. Backwards and forwards, and 
from side to side they bend waving their amis. 
The festival is celebrated for three days 
continuously and the feast of song and dance 
goes on. The music grow.s rather monotonous, 
when the constant exertion tires the dancers, 
they retire with a queer sliout and go inside the 
pagoda. Then the next group of dancers, with 
its own band, begins its part. Thus turn In* 
turn, ah groups dance. 

Evening shadows were closing on us when 
we reached the outskirts of Mandalay. A 
young woman passed by us, singing a popular 
refrain : 

From these hills towards Mandalay 
How my eyes long to see 
My native village. 

At Mandalay I met Mr. Myah almost every 
third or fourth day. I found him a veritable 
mine of information about the Bimnese folksongs 
and their background. I felt so every time I 
met him. Every time I heard him with all the 
ardour of a heart that loves for the first time. 
Every time I plunged into the torrents of the 
Burmese song. 

One day he told me that an average woman 
of Burma believes that her child is bom with 
love in his heart and song on his lips. The 
cradle song, she thinks, is necessaiy to awaken 
the spirit of love and song in the child. 

On my request he gave me a few cradle 
songs. The first one lent importance to a frog 
of the Matila Lake ; 

Hushaby, baby, hushaby. 

Oh, I’ll get you a frog 

From the royal lake of Matila. 

Another song was about the dove : 

My baby cries for a dove. 

Just catch him one. 

O it is hard to catch 

A dove, v'hile or black. 

One more song was very poetic : 


The fairies sing a lullaby. 

The dreams dance to their tune. 

You arc ray gold, baby darling. 

Keep t[uiet as nice boys do. 

Even the stars uould love you. 

Pray, don’t cry, and keep ([uiet. 

The last one depicted the mother’s anger : 
•• Why shouldn’t the father of the child come 
soon? Why is ho gi)s.?iping among hi.s friends? 
S^houldn’t he come soon to kiss the baby?” 
But how could the niother keep her anger when 
the father came and actually took the baby in 
his lap? Then she sang : 

Now smile, my prince, thy father has come. 

When the child passes the stage of hen ring 
the cradle song, he is sometime.s ^ven a story,” 
Mr. Myah went on to say. •' Stories arc no 
less interesting. Some of them are even tolrl 
in song.” 



The Sfaans. “ The whole Shan country 
sheds tears” runs a Shan dirge 


" Let me have one,” I said rather eagerly. 

" Any number you like I can give you,” 
relumed Jlr. Mj^ah. 

Then he was out w'ith a ]>opuiar story : 

“ Once upon a time almost all the animals 
assembled in a forest to pay their homage to 
the lion-king. The little ant, too, wms present. 
But some animals did not tolerate its presence 
and the result was that the humble ant was 
driven out. When the news went to the ant- 
king. he got annoyed and ordered an insect to 
enter the ear of the lion-king and then bite 
it. When the insect bit the delicate part of the 
ear, the lion-king cried bitterly. All the 
animals came to his help but no one could 
find out the cause of trouble. Thou ho got 
the clue from a message sent by the aiit-Uin-.: 
The lion then made a fonurd upolniiv. 
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insect cjiuie out .••ItaiChily when one day the 
lion was asleep. Since then the ants gut the 
privilege of living wlicrevcr they liked.” 

Tticn ]\Ir. Myall told me the touching tale 
of Pa \\'e, a common bird of the Shan country. 

“ Tlic bird Pa We was first a human 
being. When still a child, he was deserted by 
his cruel parents, ilost pathetic turned his 
voice; when wandering in the forest he cried 
continuously : ‘ Pa We, Pa We,’ (Oh fathci’, 
Oh father). For months together he wandered 
witli this innocent ciy. Soon he passed away. 
After his death he was transformed into a bird, 
and its notes, ' Pa We,’ ‘ Pa We ’ still denote 
its pathetic cry.” 



A siicet scene 


Next we talked about the Burmese peasant 
and his songs. “ The Burmese peasant is a 
good rice-producer,” Mr. Myah obsen'ed “About 
11,000,000 acres of his soil are under rice- 
cultivation.” Then there must be some paddy 
songs," I suggested. “ Yes, here and there in his 
songs we come across the peasant’s love for the 
paddy field.” 

He gave me the burden of a popular song ; 

Paddy fields my paddy field 1 
My golden paddy field ! 


The harvest songs, he told me, arc full of 
such thoughts. Even the paddy field itself is 
supposed to talk to the peasant in the words of 
a song : 

1 am tt paddy field 
How lovely do I look ! 

Old peasant, don^L you 
Look towards me ? 

The peasant is his own poet. Some of hi« 
harvest songs are simple love songs. One song 
that Mr. Myah sang rythmicnlly introduced me 
to an old peasant going to marry a young girl. 
But she did not like him and said : 

Your harvesil U rich, it b good, 

But you are an old fellow* 

The old peasant, proud of his rich harvest, 
turned oi)timistic all the more : 

I will put on silk clothes, 

On a golden boat Fll go to her village* 

There I'll sing a nong — 

^ Marry me my darling princess, 

Don't you know ? Don't you see ? 

My harvest is so richP 

The girl refused him straight away : 

How can I marry an old man ? 

Am I to marry your harvest ? 

Am I to marry your golden harvest ? 

It cannot be so, it cannot be so. 

How can I marry an old man ? 

Our t-alk about the peasant songs then 
slipped, and we discussed the personality of the 
Burmese girl. 

“No Burmese girl would, of course, like to 
remain unmarried throughout her life.” observed 
Mr. Myah, " Marry she must. ‘ As a fish is 
to a river, so is a girl to a youthful boy,’ says 
a Burmese proverb. But her parents cannot 
press her to marry a man of their own liking 
alone. She must be free to make her own choice. 
So she sings : 

My mother cannot press me to marry 
A young man, whom 1 do not love. 

O I’ll choose whom I will. 

“ Tell me more in detail about her,” I smd. 

” Before her ears are bored,” Mr. Myah 
went on to say, “She is not considered 
to be independent. The ear boring ceremony, 
called Noh Twin Mingla, is an occasion of 
festhnty in our country. The needle used for 
the ear boring is made of gold or silver. A 
brass or iron needle is never used. After this 
ceremony the girl is no more a child. She 
should know what is love. She sings and takes 
part in the folk-dances. She smiles and laughs. 
Her day-to-day life does not lack fun. Folklore 
tells her how to ascertain the innermost character 
of a young man. If he is lustful, his heart’s 
blood is dark-red. If he is quarrelsome, his 
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A Dunnese girl in kilclien. She ran marry 

"O, I will make 

blood is darker still. But if he is cluuitable. 
bis blood is sure to resemble the Mahali 
Hiayga flower in colour. And if he is well- 
educated, his heart blood should be lovely 
the ruby. Then she must be careful to know 
the day of the young man’s birth. It shouhl 
be an auspicious day. If the bridegroom is 
born on Saturday and the bride on Thursday, 
their life is considered to be short. Again 
if a boy who is born on Friday and a girl on 
Monday, marry, they are supposed to lead a sad 
and pessimistic life. So on. There is a long 
story of these national supemtitions.” 

“ Is it the girl alone who makes her 
choice?” I asked. 

"The boy, too, takes cveiy care to get thc 
girl of his heart,” Mr. Myah remarked, “It is 
a custom in the Shan country to take the 
help of the professional letter-writer. ,\fter a 
village-swain has found some one in whom he 
may get a bnde, he goes to the letter-writer and 
asks him to write for him some letters, which 
are, in fact, long love-poems. Tlie village-swain 
keejis them with him and sings them to his 
lady-love, whenever he pays a visit to her place.” 

Mr. Myah sang to me an old love letter : 

In the whole village 
You are the fairest girh 
Your worth is much more 
Than many a raby- 
Now listen to me» my darling, 

In a fit rhythm and soft cadence 
I sing to you my sweetest song* 


& boy of lirr own ehnice. She sings : 
my own choice.’’ 

Your graceful form is tall and slender 
Like an espert drrher\s finely wrought bow* 
Your cyc-browji, dark and heavy. 

Shade your eyes^ that outshine the doc*b. 

So MO ft ia your skin, my darling, 

Like the silk«jacket you have put on« 

Now you are a full-grown girl. 

Incline your love towards tne* 

I am a hard-working peasant boy. 

The fruit of my labour will ever keep 
Your bowl full of the sweetest rice. 

Listen to me, my darling. 

You arc the choice of niy heart. 

How glowing is the flame of lovn ? 

If 1 see you drowning in a pool, 

Reckless of myself I’ll plunge 

To your rescue, as none else would do. 

Pray, decide in favour of me. 

Then soon will come our wedding-day. 

Fate should unite our stars 
Just like San Law and XJ Pym — 

Our well-known lovers* 

“ Let me know in detail the story of San 
Law and V Pym ” I said eagerly. 

“ The love tale of San Law, the lover, and 
U Pym. the beloved, has touched a good many 
Burmese folk-songs,” observed >Ir. Myab. 
'• The story goes to say that, when the second 
year of their happy married life commenced, 
V Pym met her death at the cruel hands of her 
jealous mother-in-law. The stoiy further 
(levelojjed when San Law stabbed liimself witli 
his sword and fell beside the dead body of his 
sweet-heart. It is believed that, due to their 
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love and faithfulness, San Law and U Pym 
were then trar^formed into stars and they meet 
whenever their paths cross one another.” 

“ I would like to hear one song from this 
love-tale of Burma,” I said. 

Mr. Myah was out with a populai- frag- 
irjent : 

She is U Py™? my sweetheart"- 

Her cheek is like the dawn. 

Deeper than the river pools are her eyes, 

On her shoulders, when she spread her hair. 

It looks like nis^ht coming over the hills. 

She is IJ Pym, my sweet-heart. 

■■ Some sad songs, of courae,” Mr. Myah 
went on to say. “Appear on the scene when the 
i:aients refuse to give their final consent to a 
Diarriflge. Let me give you a set : 

1. Twelve is the number of my sorrows. 

If 1 sleep 1 may get some relief. 

So I recline on my bed. 

But the sorrow* will not spare me. 

2. The moonbeams are touching 

This thatched roof of my hut. 

Separated from my love, 

1 feel so restless. 

Ah me, my love is out 

To bring a heap of flowers for me. 

Did you miss your way, my darling ? 

I waited and waited for you. 

In ease of refusal from the parents, the girl 
and the hoy often run away to some forest 
corner. It is not difficult for them to provide 
proper food there to pass some days. Among 
the Shan.s the run-away marriage is very 
popular. The happy couple soon returns to the 
village and is generally forgiven by the parents. 
Let me also tell you that when a wedding is 
blessed by the parents’ consent, the bride- 
groom’s father is bound to pay a sum to the 
brides father; this sura varies according to the 
complexion and culture of the bride.” 

Now we bordered on the dirge, the song 
of death that must touch every living being 
one day. When a full-grown unmarried girl 
in the Shan state dies, I was told, the village 


swains come beside her dead body to play sad 
tunes on their gourd-flutes to the escaping soul. 
The people like to knock the bier, in some 
cases the coffin itself, against some tree on the 
road, while the funeral procession goes to .the 
burial ground. The tree is an emblem of 
fertility and its last touch is supposed to save 
the girl from dying without a child in her 
future birtJis. 

Mr. Myah gave me a specimen of • the 
Shan dirge ; 

Alas ! my young son died ! 

Here the people return : 

He is given his burial. 

The whole Shan country 

Sheds tears for hhn. 

Tiic people in the Shan country, I was" told, 
bmy their dead, and it is only :n ihe case of 
a monk that the dead body is burnt. The 
dirge is preceded by the beating of drums, 
which is believed to save the e.-'caping soul 
fiom evil spirits. 

I got a good variety of the Burme.se dirge. 
One is extraordinarily touching : 

Silken were your wings, beloved. 

Death came and took awa^ vour soul. 

O you were my butterfly ! 

Silken were your wings, beloved. 

“ Bunna is celebrated as the Silken East 
by V. C. Scott O’Connor,” I\Ir. Myah remarked; 
“Eve^ body should come to Burma to hear 
for himself the Burman calling his wife a 
butterfly with .silken wings.” 

Then I myself had to say goodbye. “ Gome 
with me through Burmese song-land,” ray 
friend had said, and I had been with him. Now 
it was time to return.* 


* It was in 1932 that I travelled in Burma to make 
a collection of the Burmese songs. While passing through 
vUlages and small towns from Rangoon to Mandalay 1 
collected many folk-songs. At Mandalay I stayed with 
my Gujarati friend, Mr. Niranjan Galliara. It is my 
greatest pleasure to acknowledge here Mr. Galliara’s hos- 
pitality. He introduced me to many Burman scholars, 
with whom he is, unlike many Indians , in Burma, quite 
at home. 



CONCLUDING NOTES ON JAIL PSYCHOLOGY 

By P. SPRATT 


The re-ordering of ethical standards and the 
compul^ry indulgence of primitive passions, as 
in killing the enemy, to which importance is 
given in relation to the war-neuroses, seems 
prima fade to lack any counterpart in jail life. 
It is ti’ue that there is nothing which is likely 
to be so shocking as thrusting a baj'onet into a 
fellow-man or blowing him to pieces, or still 
worse, being trained to glory in these acts. But 
the atmosphere of jail is not an elevating one : 
if it lacks the extreme brutalities of the battle- 
field, it lacks also its compensating heroism, self- 
sacrifice and comradeship. I think it is possible 
that the almost unrelieved egoism, pettiness and 
furtive immorality of jail, to which one is forced 
to some extent to adapt oneself, may be effective 
in shaking one’s standards, in the same sort of 
way, though not in so gi’eat a degree, as the 
immoral morality of war. 

The situation is thus productive of conflict 
in several different ways. But the impact of 
jail upon the personality, while in some respects 
similar, is less violent than that of war. Corre.-- 
pondingly, it may be, the p.sychologieal symptoms 
are less dramatic. But a more important 
difference here is that of aim. It is agreed that 
one of the unconscious purposes fulfilled by the 
war-neuroses was to save the subject from con- 
tinued exposure to danger by incapacitating him 
for active service. Men would become blind, or 
unable to walk, and so forth. The possibilities 
of this sort of thing for criminal prisoners are 
very limited. Sickness, mental or physical, i.s 
not effective as a means of obtaining release. 
But some advantages short of relea.sc can some- 
times be obtained, and it may therefore be that 
some of the rather mysterious aches and pains 
from which long-temi prisoners tend to suffer are 
of mental origin, and their general ill-health is 
to be interpreted as a defence-reaction against 
the more extreme rigours of the life. This is not 
the case however for political prisoners. In 
some circumstances it is possible to achieve re- 
lease by confessing, or turning “ approver,” and 
it may even appear possible to do so by abandon- 
ing one’s political beliefs. 

But here w’e see a further difference. For 
the soldier, the aim of escape from danger is un- 
conscious. The war-neurotic is in a different 
category from the malingerer or the man who 


deliberately incurs disabling wounds. His con- 
scious mind is dominated by a fear of appearing 
cowardly and of showing his incapacity. The 
political prisoner also feels bound in honour or 
pride to stick to his principles whatever may be 
the outcome, and so far this conflict may develop 
in just the same way as in the war-eases. But 
the aim cannot be achieved by an unconscious 
aeiion, such as an attack of psychological blind- 
ness. Confession, giving evidence against 
accomplices, or change of political beliefs, are 
necessarily conscious acts, though the prepara- 
tion for them may be unconscious. Hence the 
breakdown must be mental. Physical symptoms 
will not be important. 

But the '• gain fi*om illness ” is regarded as u 
steondaiy motive. The primary motive is said 
to be to achieve the satisfaction of some instinc- 
tual urge, in an indirect, not in its lusual way. In 
the case of the war-neuroses, it is maintained, 
the libido has become regressively and narcis- 
sistically attached to the self, and satisfaction 
accordingly takes the form of treating oneself 
like a child — weeping, soliciting sympatliy, dis- 
playing a chiUli.sh incapacity for uunnal occu- 
pations and for self-control, childish outbursts 
of. rage, self-pity, indulgence in over-eating, and 
in other such ways. 

Finally, it must be noticed that even among 
conscripts, certain types only are said to be 
liable to war-neurosis. These are men who in 
civil life had been ill-adapted, lacking in .self- 
confidence, unable to perform their duties, and 
such as give rise to the suspicion, which in the. 
war-cases could sometimes be verified, that 
there had been in childhood some aberration of 
development of the type which Freud has made 
familiar. 

I happen to know two cases in which this 
condition is fulfilled. I should not however 
like to imply that other kinds of serious 
p.sychologieal trouble do not occur in jail. 
Indeed another case suggests that they do. I 
shall dismiss this exception first. This case is 
that of a man of definitely different type, quite 
free from suspicion of introversion, inferiority 
or timiditj* : he was thoughtless, hasty, given 
to riotous good-humour, alternating with spells 
of violent bad temper, was accustomed more 
than most to a life of activity, change an.l 
varied company, unaccustomed to self-supin-cs- 
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sion, and relatively lacking in the intellectual 
resource which might enable such men to 
provide substitute gratifications. Jail obviously 
irked him extremely. After nearly three years 
he had two similar attacks, some months apart, 
dur'ing which he passed slowly into a state of 
semi-consciousness or unconsciousness, lasting a 
few days, during which he remained motionless. 
Recovery took place gradually, attaining 
completion in three days or so. No physical 
cause was discovered, and the view— obviously 
mistaken — of the authorities was said to be that 
it was malingering. 

I should guess, further, that jail-suicides 
are not generally of the type suggested by the 
analogy of the war-neuroses, but are perhaps 
of the more impulsive type of the case just 
referred to. War-neurotics never committed 
suicide, I believe. 

Both of the two cases which I have known 
best however, which showed what can be 
considered fairly serious mental breakdown, 
seem to conform closely to the analogy of the 
war-neuroses. In addition I know a number of 
cases in which suffering, presumably of a no 
less, if not more acute character, and of as 
great or greater duration, produced no such 
effects, and the explanation seems obviously to 
be that the persons in question were not of the 
mental type required by the theory. 

In tlie first case the history is one of an 
unhappy home life — I know no details except 
a stoiy of running away — followed in the usual 
fasliion by resort to unconventional politics. 
The man is incapable : whether through lack 
of ability, or because of inhibitions and an 
impossible temper, he has never achieved any- 
thing. He was aware of this, but liid his 
consciousness of it under a fantastic egotism 
and sensitiveness to criticism. But he was in 
no way the tough, extroverted egotist whom one 
usually meets in politics of whatever colour. 
His was obviously a distorted personality. He 
was the most thin-skinned man 1 have ever 
met, suspicious, capricious, tortuous, secretive, 
plagued by the inconsistency of his ego-ideal 
witli reality. 

After four years in jail, eighteen months of 
liberty, a second arrest and three moi’e years in 
jail, he learnt that he had, as lie no doubt 
thought, been discredited with his political 
party. Now this party stood for many of \rs, 
I suspect, as a father-surrogate. One of its 
older luminaries was commonly referred to, half 
in joke, as “ grandfather,” and his most eminent 
successor, by implication, though the term was 
less used, was father.” It may be that this 


event acquired some of its psychological im- 
portance from this substitution. But such 
speculation is unnecessaiy. To so self-centred 
a man the political set-back was sufficient. A 
few days later he suddenly began to weep, and 
continued to do so for some hours. He spent 
the next three or four days weeping or in silence 
ir. bed, and then gradually recovered. At first 
he seemed to ask for sympathy : he represented 
himself as suffering from a mysterious nervous 
disease, and complained of other apparently 
imaginary symptoms. Generally however he 
displayed even more reserve than before — the 
behaviour of the man whose self-confidence has 
been undemrined. His conduct also became 
markedly eccentric. He began to smoke in- 
cessantly — he had previously smoked very 
seldom — ^to walk about in a moody manner, to 
bathe in cold water at midnight, and so forth. 
He began to write what purported to be a book, 
of a style and matter of such fatuity that it 
might almost have been deliberate, and can 
justly be called childish. Finally, some two 
months after the onset of these symptoms, he 
abandoned politics altogether, and in an obvious 
attempt to secure release from jail, turned 
upon his friends with malicious accusations. 
He was unsuccessful, and recovered after some 
time, but unfortunately I have no further 
particulars. In tliis case the occasion of the 
breakdown was an incident originating apart 
from jail. But it owed its significance to a 
great extent to jail. For, like many political 
prisonei-s, this man had no doubt fortified himself 
with the reflection that when he was again 
released his imprisonment would be counted 
unto him for righteousness. The news received 
by him shattered this prospect, and rendered 
his i^eriod in jail mere profitless suffering and 
waste of time. Accordingly he had to get out 
of it, and liis unconscious ilevised this ineaivs of 
tiying to do so. 

The other case is my oum. I write here 
with even greater hesitation. How far is it 
proper to inflict upon my readers a gratuitous 
autobiograi>hy ? I shall however spare tlveir 
yawns, and my blushes, being as short as 
jxjssible. 

My mental type is in some respects quite 
different from my friend’s, but we are similar 
in those respects which, it is said, would render 
us liable to war-neurosis. I also start with a 
history of obscurely felt, but definite, hostility 
to my father, which resulted in many abnor- 
malities, and must have helped to cletermint 
my political prejudices. But I lack ray friend’s 
tendency to i)aranoia. Indeed quite the reverse 
is the case. I have been unable to disguise my 
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eelf-distrust, and remain shy. yielding and 
timid. 

Some account of my reactions prior to the 
breakdown is necessar>'. For a long time I 
was happy in jail, only dreams revealing that 
all was really not well. I began earlv to 
abandon my political party attachment, though 
until the breakdown tliis process was represented 
in consciousness only by a growing indifference 
to current politics, some distaste for the subject 
generallj', and scepticism about some more 
abstract philosophical and economic doctrines. 
I should not have admitted any diminution in 
my desire for the success of the principles I 
still professed, though I expressed doubt about 
the prospects of their success. 

This change may be ascribed to two 
separate causes. First, it is a general 
characteristic of my type of mind that any 
loyalty or attachment can be maintained only 
for a short period. Just as such a man revolted 
against his father, so he revolts against every- 
thing else. Under capitalism he is of couree'a 
socialist, if an unorthodox one. Under socialism 
he would be an oppositionist, if not a wrecker. 

I Here perhaps we may find the explanation of 
some of the remarkable cases of apostasj'^ made 
public in the recent trials in Moscow.) This 
line of development was suggested by dreams 
in which those who had first influenced me 
towards politics of this type were identified 
with iny father, and I engaged in violent 
quarrels with them. Changes of this kind had 
been familiar to me throughout my life, and in 
this case it was at least not surprising. In jail 
it was encouraged by the fact that all my 
companions were keenly interested in politics, 
which could therefore no longer be my principal 
interest; but it was also checked by shame and 
the feeling of hostility to those who persecuted 
me. 

The second cause, of which I remained 
unaware until long after, was the desire to 
escape from the entanglement which had 
brought these unpleasant consequences. The 
conflict with pride and the sense of duty was 
sharp and was shown by many dreams, which 
however T failed to interpret, in which I found 
myself at liberty, and felt that I ought to 
resume co-operation with my old political 
associates, but through forgetfulness or some 
obscure cause failed to do so, and developed a 
strong feeling of anxiety. I was aware at the 
time that this dream revealed a conflict, but I 
could not divine its nature. I have little doubt 
that the interpretation I have here given is 
correct. 

20—5 
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After four years our sentences were 
pronounced, and all were far heavier than had 
been expected. We were affected in various 
ways. Two forthwith fell sick of fever. Three 
fell into a state of semi-stupor, which however 
was replaced after a day or two by something 
approaching their usual cheerfulness. Like the 
majority I was conscious of no strong feeling, 
to my own surprise. But as I have narrated, 
dreams revealed that I was mucli affected, and 
my health began to decline. After some months 
I developed a mysterious fever, which persisted 
for several weeks, reducing me to a state of 
extreme feebleness, and giving rise to various 
alarming symptoms. I had a number of dreams 
which I interpreted at the time, whether 
correctly or not. as revealing fear of death. 

While I was still convalescent, the High 
Court judgment was delivered, by which all our 
sentences were greatly reduced, and this was 
for me the decisive event. It is said that in 
the war, neurosis was seldom occasioned by a 
serious wound, which would itself provide 
means for the dissipation of libido but it was 
often occasioned by a slight wound, or the 
experience of being blown up and then finding 
on^elf uninjured. It is tempting to see an 
analogy in mj’ case. 

I^tead of reacting to the announcement 
with joy, as, so far as I am aware, everybody 
else did, I was immediately plunged into the 
most profound depression. I have since been 
reminded of this event by accounts of the end 
of the war in 1918, when for a day or more the 
troops were markedly depressed, and refrained 
from outbursts of joy, while those who had 
been in any way concerned in the direction of 
the war were suddenly made aware how great 
the strain had been. I retained sufficient self- 
control to force a smile as the others shook my 
hand, but I felt inclined to weep, and especially 
when alone had great difficulty in controlling 
myself. This depression continued apparently 
unchanged for two weeks or more, and there- 
after gradually lightened, until about three 
months later I was again fairly normal 
mentally. The physical health also improved, 
though more slowly. 

The depression was very acute indeed, 
sleep was much interrupted, and I often 
thought of suicide, and planned how to commit 
it. But when with others I never lost self- 
control, and so far as I know they were un- 
aware of my abnormal state. Moreover 1 
always knew, as it were in one corner of my 
mind, that however great was the relief 1 
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obtained by planning suicide, I should never 
eaiTy it out. 

The principal cause of my collapse of 
which I was conscious was regret for the loss, 
through their unexpected release, of some of my 
companions, to whom I had become closely 
attached. But again it was clear to me, as I 
noted at the tinje, that this was far from enough 
to explain the whole matter, and that even if 
they had come back to jail I should not have 
recovered. 

In addition to this sentimentality, and 
what I can call this element of make-believe 
about the whole affair — ^though it was serious 
enough — there weje other indications of childish- 
ness. When reading a somewhat sentimental 
essay of Sister Nivedita’s I had to stop 
to control my tears; when reading a common- 
place prediction by a geo-physicist that the 
earth would become iminbabitable some millions 
of years lienee I felt so desolated that again 
I could not go on. I felt a strange nostalgia 
for the jail in which our undertrial period had 
been passed; I was much distressed at the 
waste of time which had been involved in the 
case, and had sharp attacks of conscience when 
I remembered how little I had read during 
that period. (It is characteristic of the son of 
a schoolmaster that he believes at the bottom 
of his heart that all time not spent in reading 
and writing is wasted.) It was during the 
recoveiy from this collapse that I had the 
“ mystical ” experience referred to earlier. It 
will be noticed that in relation to that event 
also, this same make-believe, or mental duality 
was observed. 

The event was also an intellectual turning 
point, though the situation was by no means 
completely cleared up. During the whole 
period of imprisonment a conflict had been 
rising, but had hitherto remained largely \m- 
conscious. Now it w'as partially revealed and 
resolved. On the one hand the old loyalty, if 
not enthusiasm, had remained to a large ejrtent, 
bound up with self-respect, and personalties to 
some, and the dominance of other personalties. 
On the other hand an antagonism had 
developed, hitherto represented in consciousness 
only bj' a certain critical attitude towards the 
theoretical structure of my beliefs. During the 
crisis abstract loyalty weakened, and it was 
revealed to me how greatly my continued 
attachment had depended on personal relations. 
With separation from all those in question, 
subordination to the one group turned to 
antagonism, and attraction to the other faded, 
so that little was left. But what was left was 
subject to the dual, or dissociated attitude 


which was found elsewhere. At times scepticism 
would ti’iumph, until the bare bones of a few 
abstract ethical and political principles alone 
remained; at times the. main case would seem 
to me defensible, if restated with different 
philosophical foundations. At times would 
occur a feeble revival of enthusiasm; at others 
I should feel indifference, or even impatience 
and a malicious delight in criticism. These 
variations depended largely upon the people 
with whom I was in contact, and more simply, 
upon the book I was reading — my attitude 
would tend usually to be the opposite of the 
author’s. (It is a mistaken policy which leads 
the authorities to allow only conservative books 
and papers in jails.) 

It will be seen that this breakdown, while 
exhibiting the prima^ aim of allowing the 
discharge of naroissistically attached libido, 
appears to show no secondary aim, the “ gain 
from illness.” This aim was strongly repressed, 
but it was obscurely present. Several times in 
phantasy I imagined myself weeping in the 
presence of the Jail Superintendent or other 
supenor officials, and in some undefined way 
melting their hearts. In practice however I 
was careful to conceal my state from the 
officials as well as my companions. Probably 
another subsidiary motive was to differentiate 
myself, in my normal way, from the others, by 
mourning when they rejoiced. I think that 1 
derived an almost conscious satisfaction from 
this. 

To complete the account I should record 
that about sj months after my release I was 
again arrested and interned in almost complete 
isolation for an undefined period. The shock 
of arrest was severe. It took me a few days 
to regain niy composure, and physical 
symptoms almost at once set in which with 
some intermission continued tliroughout my 
period of internment. In addition to solitude 
and the indefinite period, an important cause 
of mental disturbance was the consciousness of 
innocence. After some months of relative 
equanimity my mental state again approached 
that of the crisis in jail. I experienced almost 
uncontrollable fits of anger, alternating with 
depression and sometimes laughter, and became 
at times quite afraid of insanity. On the worst 
days depression was perhaps as acute, and 
suicidal impulses were more realistic — the 
opportunities were greater — but even now the 
internal witness remained cynically aware that 
I sliould not caiTy them out. I again began, 
but with the same limitation, to flirt with 
religion. At this time also a new symptom 
showed itself — for so I should now regard it. 
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On several occasions, sometimes very vividly, 
it flashed across my mind that I had forseen 
the situation in wliieh at that moment I found 
myself, as might happen on the fulfilment of 
one of Mr. Dunne’s prophetic dreams. 

In this period it was possible for me to 
secure release, but only by submitting to 
conditions which in waking life I 'could never 
seriously consider. The knowledge of this 
possibility however had psychological effects. 
I had many dreams, strongly tinged with 
anxiety, which hinted more or less clearly that 
I should submit. 

On this occasion the secondary motive of 
gain from illness was more clearly present. It 
is possible that the physical symptoms had 
this significance, and after some time, in my 
requests to the Government for release, I made 
use of them, and stressed the point that the 
strain upon my mind of solitary confinement 
was veiy great. Further, in my correspondence, 
which was censored, I admitted that my 
political views hod changed. But here the 
duality previously remarked is again to be seen. 
I was questioned on the point, and denied it. 
Again after some months, in reply to questions 
I admitted it, but in a final reply qualified my 
admission by .stating that I could give no 
guarantee that in future my views would not 
be of any given character. 

I was released after l-J years, and 
immediately the worst physical symptoms 
disappeared. Some psj’chological effects however 
remain. Shyness and the feeling of incapacity 
are more pronounced, I am more introverted, 
more self-centred, and solitary, less emotionally 
tied to external things, whether personal 
or general, more pessimistic, and more timid, 


and I have nightmares or similar dreams 
more frequently. I have no doubt that I am 
less able than before to face life and to adapt 
mv.self to the world. Mv state now can be 
considered, I fancj'. in some respects like that 
of a man prepared for conversion, but whom 
the j)ositive achievement, the new conviction, 
is denied. It would be interesting, if the 
material were obtainable, to investigate the 
process of conveii*iojr in those numerous cases 
in which political prisoners have emerged from 
jail religious devotees. I have unfortunately 
no information about the pennanent effects of 
experiences of this sort upon others of mental 
type similar to mine. 

I have devoted much attention to this type, 
because I am familiar wdth it, but I should not 
like to imply that the results of imprisoment 
upon people of other types may not be equally 
or more severe. In some cases probably they 
are so. I am doubtful for example whether a 
man of the type here dealt with could be driven 
to suicide, at least by the normal treatnaent of 
confinement and deprivation. I am however 
unable to discuss any other type. 

It is e\*ident that the subject could be much 
developed, and that if prisoners are to be 
properly treated this needs to be done. It 
would require however a systematic collection 
of material and discussion by competent 
psychologists. 

Unfortunately psychologists seem seldom to 
be imprisoned — perhaps we shall get new^ light 
on these questions when the Nazis’ concentration 
camps are opened. Meanwhile even the inexpert, 
prisoner’s point of view may be of value, and I 
imve therefore thought it permissible to publish 
this accoxint of some aspeet.« of the subject. 



THE COMING SLUMP 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


“The general view in the City yesterday,” 
wrote a City Editor this week, “ was that the 
international situation was about as ugly as 
it had been for a very long time. Naturally 
no one was anxious to buy any stocks or shares 
and naturally prices drifted lower all round.” 
City people are not the only ones who feel 
they are living with a sword hanging over 
their heads. Everyone is waiting impatiently 
to see what is going to happen! And mixed up 
with their impatience is a sense of foreboding. 
For wise men, as Shakespeare remarked, ne'er 
sit and wail their woes but presently prevent 
the way to w'ail. But what exactly are we doing 
to prevent the situation going from, bad to 
worse? Merely trying to believe the best of 
the two nations that have caused all the 
trouble — of Italy and Germany! (And while 
we believe, they act.) 

The Government say over and over again 
that they have no concern in what is happening 
in Spain save to prevent war there becoming a 
general war. They urge all peaoelovers to 
stand outside with them and resist the tempta- 
tion to take sides. In pursuit of this ideal 
they keep the Non-Intervention Committee in 
being, although they know, and every country 
that has a free press knows, that Italy and 
Germany are intervening all the time. They 
even openly admit Italian and German inter- 
vention — but take care to mention Russia in 
the same breath so as to keep the Non-Inter- 
vention game going. Yet they know, and we 
know, that Italy and Germany can run troops 
and material into Spain while Russia’s geo- 
graphical position is such as to make any 
contribution from her comparatively negligible. 
If the Spanish Government itself could not get 
arms across to Barcelona, how can Russia 
possibly do so? The only effective help_ which 
Russia could give would, be money, money to 
enable the Government to buy arms. But the 
Spanish Government is shut out and cappot buy 
arms abroad because of Non-Intervention. 
General .Franco can get all the arms he wants, 
not to mention pe^nnel, from Italy and 
Germany. Italy Germany deny him 

nothing. Only the Spanish Government, fight- 
ing for its life, is staiY'ed of munitions because 
of this Franco-British thing called Non- 
Intervention. 


Is the part of a peacemaker out of fashion 
and have we instead • this new thing Non- 
Inteiwention? The Prime Minister said in the 
House this week that the state of the times is 
such as it is sometimes in the mountains when 
an incautious move, or even a sudden loud 
exclamation may start an avalanche. It was 
a picturesque comment but how long are we to 
go on like this, just hoping we won’t say 
anything or do anything to precipitate the 
disaster? It is the opinion of the Spanish 
Embassy in London, echoing the Spanish Govern- 
ment at Valencia, that the war will last 
until 1939. Two more yeare of this, Beside:^ 
the metaphor doesn’t hold. There is something 
to be said for remaining passive in the presence 
of vast natural forces. But the Dictators 
aren't natural phenomena. They are beggars 
on horseback intent on riding to the devil and 
will ride to the devil unless they can be headed 
in a different direction. 

It is so strange that present day politicians 
seem to be quite incapable of reading the sigiw 
of the times. We live in an age of a new 
imperialism but they will do nothing to meet 
or modify it bUt only go on burying their 
heads in the sand. When Japan was invading 
China Mr. Lansbury called her a brigand in 
the Hoxise of Commons and was reproached for 
doing so. None the less Japan got away with 
Manchuria. When Italy was threatening 
.Abyssinia, we beg^d Abyssinia to do nothing 
to exacerbate the situation but to put her trust 
in the League of Nations. None the less Italy 
rju-aged and annexed Abyssinia. When Italy 
and Germany are invading Spain, we hunt for 
bouquets we can hand to Germany. (Italy we 
feel we can now safely discount. Abyssinia 
will keep her fully occupied.) But just as 
Japan had her reasons for being in China, 
Italy hers for being in Abyssinia, so Italy and 
Germany have their’reasons for being in Spain. 
VTiat are those reasons and can we possibly 
afford to let the 80,000 Italians and 20,000 
Germans, .who are now fighting in Spain for 
General Franco, defeat the Spanish Govern- 
ment? When the Spanish Government is 
defeated, what will the new puppet Fascist 
State cede to Italy and Germany? 

It should not be difficult to read the signs 
and to see why Italy and Germany are 
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int6rveuing in bpain. And only a few minutes 
reflection surely will bring iis to the point that 
if the small amouiit of Russian intervention is 
sympathetic and “ideological," the Italian an»l 
German intervention, decisive at Bilbao and 
soon to be decisive at Madrid, is a definite 
imperialist gamble — a definite recourse to war 
as an instrument of national policy — and a 
gamble that may come off. Italy and' Germany 
want Spain’s raw materials and minerals. As 
Herr Hitler in his speech at Wuerzbm-g, in 
Northern Bavaria, said on Sunday t27th June) : 

“ Germany needs to import ore. That is why 
w'e want a Nationalist Government in Spain— 
to be able to buy Spanish ore.” They also 
want to emasculate and then oust Britain in 
the Mediterranean. Just as the Abyssinian 
War left Italy menacing the Suez Canal, so 
this Spanish War is going to leave Italy and 
Germany menacing Gibraltar. We can go on 
saying until we are blue in the face that Russia 
is- intervening in Spain just as Italy and 
Germany are intervening. But the two kinds 
of intervention are not tlie same. Russian 
intervention is directed solely to the end of 
maintaining tlie Spanish Government. But 
Italian and German intervention, in the final 
analysis, is aimed not at the Spanish Govern- 
ment but at Britain. 

Will we go on then, to the end of the 
Spanish tragedy, with nothing to offer but that 
hollow thing Non-Intervention? Signor 
Mussolini, it might be added, does not even pay 
lip service to that policy. While the Italian 
delegate continues to attend the meetings of 
the Non-Intervention Committee, his leader 
boasts, actually boasts, of Italian intervention! 
Writing in the Popolo d’It(dia yesterday, under 
the title “ The Shout and the Avalanche.” he 
boasts : 

If Europe has not hitherto entered a period of deeper 
crisis, it has been due to the Authoritariaci States which 
have not wished to push things to the extreme. . . In 
this great Sght, which has brought face to face two types 
of civilization and two conceptions of the world, Fascist 
Italy has not been neutral but has fought, and victory will 
<dso he Aers.” 

Reading this outburst another thought 
•arises. It is this version of Italian imperialism 
which is being put before the Italian public. 
They arc being made to think that they are 
taking part in a sacred war between Communism 
and Fascism. Whereas everyone knows, who 
can read a free Press, that the Spanish Govern- 
ment was never Communist. If it has become 
more Left as the war has become more bitter, 
it is because the Fascist States of Italy and 
^Germany are making war upon it. fRevolutions 


it is said are made by their opponents. 
Equally, there is no surer way of driving a 
people into extremism than to harry and ravage 
them in the name of saving them from that 
extrcmisin.i But to return to the Italian 
public, and for that matter to the German 
public, it is appalling to think that in times 
like these their eyes ai'e shut to what is going 
on in the world. They can only read what it 
suits their Dictators to let them readl It 
doesn’t matter so much perhaps what these 
Dictators say. But the really serious thing is 
that people living in dictatorship countries do 
not know what the outside world is thinking of 
them. There is no corrective. Dictators even 
go so far as to show, in the news reels, only 
news of accidents or strikes or disasters as news 
of w’hat is happening in democratic countries. 
The \indoubtedly higher standard of life, the 
better clothes and food and well being, to be 
found in democratic countries, are never 
allowed to appear. Thus films of the Coro- 
nation were boycotted — but the ’bus strike 
wliich took place over the Coronation was 
featured . . . How can any li-\nng being, one 
wonders, ever admit for a single instant the 
possibility' of a fettered press? To keep from 
adult men and women the knowledge of what 
other adult men and women are thinking is to 
make nonsense of existence. Instead of their 
own consciences, their arbiter is a General 
Goering or a Signor Mussolini, l^en if it were 
Solomon himself it would be a pityl And yet, 
according to a calculation made some time ago 
by the Geneva Correspondent of the New York 
Editor and Pvblisher : 

“75 per cent o£ Europeans are not allowed to r^d in 
their nevrapaper?; more than what their Rulers permit/’ 

The Prime Minister fears that a sudden 
exclamation may let loose the avalanche. 
Even so it is to be hoped that someone in 
authorit>' in England or, in France^ will dare to 
breathe the word Geneva. Or if the word 
Geneva is too dangerous, then that some other 
way is found of reviving the idea of collective 
security. Perhaps England is in too sensitive 
a position to take the initiative now with, any 
success. But there are other Powers besides 
those which have come to detest each other at 
the Non-Intery'ention Committee. (Such is 
the dusty answer of Non-Intervention.) Why 
cannot the United States take the initiative? 
If she has never become a member of the 
League of Nations, she has never refused to 
co-operate in yntal League Conferences. 
Prominent liberal-minded people in this country 
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believe that the Ottawa Agreements, and 
whole caucus of tariffs introduced by the British 
Government in 1931, are a contributing cause 
to the present Italian and German imperialism. 
At the present moment the United States is 
very anxious to initiate a low-tarifE programme. 
Isn’t there a ray of hope there? 

In any event- can an avalanche be averted 
indefinitely? Even if we mind our P’s and Q’s 
now, and leave Spain to her doom as we left 
the War in the Mediterranean? And supposing, 
when that war begins, Japan, Germany’s new 
Ally, should make war upon us also ... In 
this connection mention should be made of a 
book which has just been published. It is 
called The Defence of the Empire and is by 
Sir Norman Angell. It is concerned to show 
that nothing but a collective defence system can 
save us. Lieut.-Commander R. Fletcher, review- 
ing it this week, makes such very pertinent 
remarks that they are worth quoting. Says 
he : 

There is not a staff officer in the Ministries of the 
three fighting services who imagines for one moment that 
the British Empire can be defended save by some form of 
collective peace system. What would be our position if, as 
might well happen, we were attacked by Japan, Germany, 
or Italy. Does anyone imagine we could maintain the 
Fleet and armaments for war in the Far East, the 
Mediterranean, and the North Sea simultaneously? While 
preparing to spend £1,500,000,000 on armaments the Tory 
Government declines to make any move to organise such 
a system, although it is the only mean.s of defence against 
those Dictators before whom we are retreating to the very 
edge of the cliff. Unless we organize our friends and 
potential allies into a collective defence system, we shall 
see tliem eliminated one by one by the dictator States 
until we remain as the last, isolated yictim. To say that 
a collective system means commitments, and that com- 
mitments mean war, is the exact reverse of the truth. We 
had no commitments before the War, yet war came. Mr. 
Lloyd George and a cloud of witnesses have testified that 
had Germany known beforehand of the combination of 
forces which would take the field against her, she would 
never have risked the War. To leave the Dictators in 
similar doubt today is to court the same disaster.” 

It is indeed strange that we concentrate all 
our energies on preparing for war and neglect 
the one tlung that could save us — Collective 
Security. Tlie Beaverbrook and Rothermci’e 
Press are largely to blame for this. They have 
kept- op bawling, in season and out of season, 
that Britain should “ keep out of continental 
entanglements.” And the seed they have sown 
is proving to be dragon’s teeth! We can keep 
out of “ continental entanglements ” all right — 
keep on keeping out until one day we shall 
wake up to find ourselves face to face with the 
swollen all-conquering Dictators. 

Which will come first, war or a slump? 
Sir William Beveridge, Director of the London 


School of Economi(^, has just made a speech 
in which he deplores the general unpreparedness 
of Governments. The only eventuality, he- 
says, for which preparation is made systematic- 
ally in advance is war. 

“But there are other eventualities, definitely more 
probable than war, for which no similar preparation is 
made. The ffist is the slump which we may expect after 
the present boom.” 

And he went on to advocate that machinery 
should be set up, both for the central Govern- 
ment and for local government, whose sole 
purpose and duty it should be to secure 
forethought in public affairs. 

Leaving aside this novel idea for the present 
— with a passing wonder that it should be 
“ novel ” — ^let us contemplate the coming slump. 
Perhaps the first thing which an unemployed 
man might reflect woifid be how hollow even 
the present boom is in reality. It is the best 
in the way of booms that he is like to see — 
being a rearmament boom on top of a trade 
boom — and yet even so there am still 15,000.000 
persons in Great Britain unemployed. There 
is not much to be glad about surely. 

The strangest thing to him must be that, in 
face of such a dead weight of unemployment, 
politicians on the one hand are urging him to 
increase the birth rate — while on the other the 
Salvation Army is putting all its best brains 
into a scheme for Empire Migi’atiou. (At this 
point no doubt he will see the wisdom of Sir 
William Beveridge in wanting to introduce 
organs of forethought into public affairs!) 
But the Salvation Army Report at any rate is 
valuable for several constructive ideas and here 
is one of them. At present, it points out, it 
takes the interest on £2,000 to keep an average 
family in idleness. And it asks : Would it not 
be far better to set aside, say, half this capital 
sum towards a fund for sending that family 
overseas? 

And before the same unemployed man 
turned from the present boom to face the coming 
slump, perhaps one other reflection would come 
into his mind. This must be the most golden 
age that he will see — an age in which, if ever, 
it should have been possible to introduce the 
8-hour day (advocated by Saint Thomas More 
four hundred years ago) , and allow the workers 
holidays with pay. But what would he note? 
That at Geneva the British Government has 
fought tooth and nail against the Eight Hour 
Convention. As for holidays this is the 
position : It is estimated by the Trades Union 
dJongress “ that out of a total employed popula-; 
tioh of about 18,900,000 there are not more 
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than 4,000,000 who now receive lioli«lavs with 
pay, not more than 2.000.000 of wlnnii could be 
described as manual workers. Of those 2,000,000 
hardly any received a paid holiday of more 
than one week, and many of them not even 
that.” 

But to pass on to the slump. First of all. 
alas, there can be no doubt that it will come 
for the vety good reasou that it is already here. 
The Building Trade, which emidoys about one- 
sixth of the insured population, and which for 
obvious reasons (it is an octopus in its ramidea- 
tions) is always held to be a trade barometer, 
is beginning a slump. A year ago plans foi 
dwelling houses began to fall off. The rearma- 
ment boom has given it more factories to build 
but plans for these too are now diminishing. 
When • rearmament ceases there is of course 
bound to be a bad slump. Not only will 
numbers of men be thrernm out of work and 
come on unemployment assistance. Payment 
for these aims will have to be met out of 
taxation. 

Rearmament indeed, the more vou look at 

♦ • 

it, the less you trust it. Not only does it bring 
a slump at the end, it deflects men all the time 
from ways which could mitigate slumps. It 
was remarked by someone the other day at the 
Amalgamated Engineering Union Conference 
that as a result of the arms programme foreign 
trade is being neglected — and that is where wo 
may find the greater part of the slump will 
occur. It is worth while getting the facts 
straight. Two slumps are coming — a general 
slump and a reannanient slump. And the re- 
armament venture has disannefl us for meeting 
slumps! 

More and more we see the wisdom of Sir 
William Beveridge’s organs for forethought. 
What is the Government’s preparation to meet 
the coming slump? Two avenues are mucli 
mooted now but mooted outside Government 
circles. The first is that a real effort should 
be made, in co-operation wdth the United States, 
tc revive world trade. But this presupposes a 
hearty desire to cut loose from tariffs. And 
who can see this Government, headed by a 
Chamberlain, embarking on such a policy? At 
home the avenue suggested is that the Govern- 
ment should prepare a programme of public 
works — ^this programme to be put into operation 


whenever there is an appreciable fall in the 
employment figures. (Though there are still 
that l.oOO.fKW out of work now.) 

There arc so many economists, and they 
say so many different things, that one is often 
tempted to follow the advice of Omar Khayyam 
and leave the wdse to wrangle.” But every 
now and then they say something which is not 
only valid but easy to grasp. As such the 
ftdlowing may l)e commended : Borrotcing for 
public icorks at the onset of a slump is sound 
for precisely the same reason that borrotving 
noic for rearmament is unsound. The one is 
borrowing for investment in works of real value 
which W’ould increase the capital wealth of the 
community: the other is borrowing for things 
which are of no economic value at all. The 
writer it should be added is Mr. Geoffrey 
Crowther. 

But at the present there is still little hope 
of any forw’ard-looking changes in the Govern- 
ment’s policy. The boom is still to all intents 
and purposes with us. Few have noted that 
the barometer is already falling. And the 
result is that the by-elections show little change 
and the only change seems to be a deepening 
aimthy. Apathy, what a strange thing it is in 
politie.s! The present Government got in by 
deliberately deceiving the people as to their 
intentions regarding Rearmament. Mr. Baldwin 
has said so in so many words. And yet the 
tricked electorate only grows more apathetic. 

But will they be apathetic when the slump 
breaks upon them. In 1931. all over the world, 
whether a Government w'as Left or Right, the 
slump put it out of office. Will the coming 
slump put the present British Government out 
of office? Will it be succeeded by a Popular 
Front Government and, if so, can that Popular 
Front Government save the world from war? 
It almost makes one pray that the slump may 
come quickly . . . Since the present Govern- 
ment came into office we have seen Manchuria 
ravaged, Abyssinia conquered and submitted to 
the most ghastly massacre since that of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day, Spain invaded by Italy 
and Germany. Yet at the last General Election 
seven and a half million people did not even 
bother to go to the poll. What is the reason for 
this deadly apathy? 

London. 28th June, 1937. 



RAMMOHUN ROY AND ENGLISH INTELLECTUALS 

By Pros'. S. N. RAY, m.a., i*h.D. (London) 


An Indian student of English literature who 
makes the first half of the 19th century the 
subject of his special study cannot but be 
sxirprised when he discovers numerous references 
to his illustrious countryman, Rammohun Roy, 
in places where he least expects them. With 
such feeling at least I came upon the scattered 
notices about the Rajah which form the basis 
of the present contribution, while working in 
the British Museum on another subject. 

England of course Icnew India and her 
affairs sufficiently well at a time when we hardly 
knew even her geographicjal position. Innumer- 
able books, pamphlets and tracts were published 
in the 18th century to familiarize the English 
people with the problems of their newly acquired 
dominion. The English educated mind was 
greatly interested in Indian affairs when Warren 
Hastings was impeached, and even tbe vulgar 
were roused to great enthusiasm by the East 
India Company’s war with Tlpoo Sultan. By 
the first quarter of the 19th century, our rulers 
knew almost everything that was to be Imown 
of us. The West had thus long come to the 
East. But the East had not responded to the 
call of the West till the momentous arrival of 
Rammohun Roy in England in April, 1831. 

It is not a fact that Rammohim was the 
first Indian to go to Europe. Many an Indian 
sailor probably had done that beforel him. 
There is evidence that even an educated person 
named Mirza Abu Talib Khan3 went to England 
before him and- wrote an account of his travel 
in Persian on his return in 1803. These neither 
influenced England nor India, for India did not 
become incarnate in them. Rammohun was not 
the first Indian to go to England, but the first 
ambassador of India to that country, literally 
as well as metaphorically. This is why his 


1. It 16 well-knovn how in 1817, the boy Thackeray 
was accompanied by a. “ black serrant ” to ^gland who 
showed him the exiled Napoleon at St. Helena, and said 
that he “ eats three sheep every day, and all the little 
children he can lay hands upon.” 

2. Mirza Aba Talib Khan or Abn Talib London! 
who was for six years in the service of Nawab Miizaffur 
Jang lived in Bengal for a considerable time and went 
to Europe in 1798. He came back to Calcutta in 1803 
and wrote a narrative of his journey to Europe, 
manuscript of his work, Masir-i-Tdibi fi Bilad-i-Afranji, 
is in Khudabaksh library, Patna. 


visit is regarded as a landmark in our history.. 
India had lain stupefied for nearly three 
quarters of a century since the beginning of 
her political subjugation. Her soul first woke 
in him, as it were, and proclaimed to the world 
that she must live again. In him England first 
became acquainted with the resurrected India. 
He received tremendous ovation in England not 
only because he was one of the greatest living 
men of the world at that time but also because 
he was the representative of new India— India 
with a will to fulfil her mission in the world. 
Much of the wonder that his visit evoked was 
again due to the fact that Europe saw in him 
the^ physical embodiment of a culture about 
which they had known so much from the 
researches of the western scholars, travel books 
and translations of Sanskrit classics. Sir John 
Bowring, the friend and biographer of Jeremy 
Bentham, while welcoming him, expressed a sense 
of wonders which reminds one of the similar 
sentiments of Keats on reading Chapman’s 
Homer for the first time. The wonder in both 
cases was born of the impact of two great 
civilizations. 

In understanding the nature of the interest 
which Rammohun Roy’s visit created in England, 
one must also remember the age. The effect 
of the French Revolution was still being felt. 
It had liberalised the English mind, and had 
keenly roused the sympathy of the English 
people towards the suppressed and down-trodden 
and curiosity for the remote and strange. The 
doctrines of liberty, equality and fraternity had 
taken a firm hold of their mind. Most of the 
people who extended a hand of friendship to 
the Rajah had lived through the stirring days 

3. Sir John Bowriag said : “ I recollect some witets 
hare indulged tliemselves with mquimg what they should 
feel if any of those time-honoured men whose names have 
lived through the vicissitudes of ages, should appear 
among them. They have endeavoured to imagine what 
would be their sensation if a Plato or a Socrates, a Milton, 
or a Newton were unexpectedly to honour them with 
their presence. I recollect that a poet, who has well been 
called divine, has drawn a beautifid picture of the feelings 
of those who first visited the southern hemisphere, and 
there saw, for the first time^ that beautiful constellation, 
the golden cross. It was with feelings such as they 
underwent, that I was overwhelmed when I stretched out 
in your name the hand of welcome to Rajah 
Rammohun Roy.’’— Collet’s Life, p. 177. 
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of the llevolutiou, or Itad sat at the feet of 
those who regarded it as the triumph of reason, 
the glorious dawn of a new era. Rammohun’s 
enthusiasm for the Revolution is well laiowTi. 
M’e all know witli whut exultation he went w 
salute the French republican flag at the Cape 
of Good Hope, and how lie sought the company 
of, and was entertained by, Louis Philippe, 
v/hose accession tlie French throne was a 
recognition of his revolutionary ideas. The fact 
stands out, therefore, that both the Rajah and 
his English friends wen.- greatlj' influenced by 
the French Revolution. In the unity of common 
sympathy lay their affinity. 

I am not however trying to minimize the 
greatness of the \isitor whose representative 
character itself speaks of his importance before 
the world. Y'ears before he went to England his 
name and fame were well known to the English 
people of light and culture. Of these Jeremy 
Beutham 11747-1832) was undoubtedly the most 
notnble.4 The Philosopher’s influence over the 
first half of the 19th eentuiy was so great that 
it would not be far wrong to call it by his 
nunie. Two of his close associates. Colonel J. 
Young and Colonel Leicester Stanhope, had come 
to India as secretaries of the Marqms of 
Hastings. If Bentham is to be believed, they 
were the real jKiwers behind the throne of the 
Oovernor-General. Young was in charge of 
military affairs, and was, according to Bentham. 
a man of “ most transcendent worth, in respect 
of morality, intellectuality, and active talent, — 
uniting the accomplished utilitarian statesman 
with the man of letters, tlie mathematician 
etc. ”5 Stanhope, a son of the Earl of Harrington. 
Captain of the King’s body-guards and governor 
of Windsor Castle, besides being an able 
administrator w-as a “ highly distinguished 
Philohellene,” and suffered for the cause of 
Greece when she fought for freedom. 

It appears that the two Colonels who 
assisted in so conspicuous a manner the Marquis 
of Hastings in building up the British empire 
in India, were singularly free from .Anglo-Indian 
prejudice. They even denounced the usual 
European attitude of hatred towards the 
Indians. When Rammohun’s advocacy of the 
cause of India’s social and political freedom 
alienated most of the English officials.8 Colonel 

4. All references to Bentham and his friends are 
from his Biograph}' edited by Sir John Bowing. 

5. Col. Young was one of the contributors to the 
Bengal Annual of D. L. Richardson. In the issue of that 
periodioaU for 1830, his name appears with Derozio, 
Marachandra Chnsh, Kasiprasad Ghosh and Rae Man 
KUen. 

6. He is a very sincerely modest man^far too 


Young not only befriended him but introduced 
him to Bentham and other English intellectuals. 
To Bentham he wrote : 

*■ N«>| «inl> lias lit^ no equal her** among his coun^- 
men. but he bus none that at all approach lo e^ality, 
even among the little 'oacred Squadron’ of disciples 
whom he is slowly and gradually gathering round him.” 

From another letter written by "a highly 
valued correspondent ” to Bentham (dated 
Calcutta, 14th November, 1830) which the 
Rajah carried with him, it .appears that Lord 
William Bentinck too gave him letters of intro- 
duction to friends of rank, and political and 
Indian influence.” The correspondent regarded 
these letters as “ no small compliment to such 
8 man,” because the Governor-General, though 
a man of the most honest intentions, suspected 
everjmne, and trusted nobody, and knew that 
Rammohun Roj- greatly disapproved of many 
acts of the Government. 

Furnished with such letters, and already 
known to a large circle of friends with 
whom he had corresponded before lie left India, 
the Rajah arrived at Liverpool on 8th .A.pril, 
1831. On his arrival, as expected, he was 
received by a considerable number of friends 
and admirers. He received mote invitations 
than it was possible for liim to accept. These 
were not merely from Unitarians, but people of 
all denominations who vied with each other in 
the expression of their friendliness. He was 
introduced to a circle of Quakers by his English 
agents, Cropper and Benson, themselves wealthy 
Quaker merchants of Liverpool. .Amongst the 
literary men at Liverpool who showed great 
cordiality to him was William Roscoe (1763- 
18311, the historian. He was drawn to the 
Rajah by reading the latter’s Precepts of Jesus, 
a work very similar to Roscoe’s Christian 
iforality as contained in the Precepts of New 
Testament in the Language of Jesus Christ. 

Even people who had little knowledge of 
Rammohun came in their hundreds to give him 
a fitting reception. He had a triumphal march 
through Manchester where the mill hands struck 


different indeed for the remarlcable and unique station 
he fills among his benighted countrymen. His whole time 
almost has been occupied {or the last two years in defend- 
ing himself and his son against a bitter and virulent 
persecution which has been got up against the latter 
nominally — but against himself and his abhorred free 
opinions in reality — by a conspiracy of his nvm bigoted 
countrymen, protected and encouraged, not to say in- 
stigated, by some of ours — influential and official men 
who cannot endure that a presumptuous *' Blackman ” 
should tread so rlosely upon the heels of the dominant 
white class, or rather should pass them in the march of 
mind.” fColonel Young to Bentham, Calcutta, Sept. 30, 
1828.1 
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work to see “ the king of Ingee.'’7 His London 
friends were no less ardent. They had, in 
anticipation of his arrival, engaged rooms for 
him in an expensive hotel in Bond street. 
Bentham too weak to move about, was so 
swayed by his admiration for the distmguished 
visitor that he thought it an occasion to come 
out of his retirement. But as the Rajah had 
taken up residence elsewhere, he left a note of 
welcome for him at his Bond sti’eet address. 
The philosopher’s estimate of Rammohun may 
be- well understood if it is remembered that 
w'hen he and his friends started the Parlia- 
mentary Candidate Society in 1831 for directing 
public attention to the men who were most 
likely to forward tlie popular interests in the 
House of Commons, he thought of recommending 
the Rajah for election to Parliament. Bentham 
also introduced him to Del Valle of Gautemala 
in South America who too like, him was fighting 
against social and religious prejudices in Latin 
America and working for the renaissance of his 
count^3^ 

Towards the end of the 18th century, and 
in the first half of the 19th, Unitarianism 
exercised great influence on English society, 
literature and politics. At one time there were 
as many as sixteen Unitarian members of 
Parliament. Among the writers of the time, 
there was a considerable number who professed 
Unitarianism, or were inclined towards the 
Unitarian belief. On account of his previous 
Unitarian connection, Rammohun found a ready 
access to Uhitarian homes and welcome in the 
Unitarian chapels. 

I need not, in this connection, enumevatp 
the names of those leaders of the Unitarian 
church who received the illustrious visitor vdth 
great warmth, and stood by him to the last 
breath of hi.s life. Collet’s Life gives a copious 
account of them. I propose to bring forward 
only those Unitarian writers by whom Ram- 
mohun was entertained and introduced to other 
literary men and women of the age. It does 
not seem probable that he had any opportu- 
nity of meeting the great poets of the time. 
Wordsworth was living in Grasmere, Coleridge 
in his drugged seclusion, Scott, who died within 
a short time of the Rajah’s arrival, was in 
Edinburgh. Byron, Shelley and Keats had died 
a Ipng time ago. Moreover, Rammohun’s 
passion was theology and law, not poetry, though 
he had cultivated it. 

Among the Unitarian writers, tlie Aikins 
deser\'e a respectable place in the histoiy- of 

7. Collet’s Life — ^Testimony of Mr. Sutherland, the 
Rajah’s fellow traveller, p. 173. 


English literature. Dr. John Aikin, m.d., was an 
author of considerable importance. He edited 
the Athenceum for a long time. His sister, Mrs. 
Anna Laetitia Barbauid,8 well known as a 
miscellaneous writer and poet, was the wife ol 
the Rev. Rochemont' Barbauld, minister of the 
Rosslyn hill Presbyterian church, Hampstead, 
then a strong centre of Unitarianism. It seems 
clear from the memoir and letters9 of Lucy 
Aikin, daughter of the doctor, herself a 
distinguished writer whose biography of Addison 
is a work of considerable importance, that the 
Rajah was a coveted guest in the family, and 
that he had inspired the lady with great 
\’eneration. Writes Lucy Aikin to Dr. Channing 
of Boston, 

“Scarcely any description can do justice to Us' 
admirable gualities, and the clianns of hie society, his 
extended knowledge, his comprehension of mind, his 
universal philanthropy, his tender humanity, his genuine 
dignity mixed with perfect courtesy and the most touching 
hiimilUy. He is indeed a glorious being.” 

She says elsewhere, 

“A true sage, as it appears, with genuine humility 
of character and with more, fervour, more sensibility, a 
more engaging tenderness of heart than any class of 
character can justly claim.” 

The Aikins were in friendly intercourse with 
a wide circle of English intellectuals such 
as Joanna Baillie, Maria Edgeworth, Samuel 
Rogers, Jane Austen and Harriet Martineau. . 

At the Aikin house R a m ra o li u n met 
Joanna Baillie, the poet and dramatist, whom 
Wordsworth held up as the model of English 
womanhood. He had purposely come there to 
discuss with the authoress the Arian tenets of 
her writings, and drove her into such an un- 
comfortable comer that, alarmed by his erudi- 
tion. she “ slipped out at last by telling him 
tliat his interpretations were too subtle for an 
unlearned person like herself.” 

At this time, the Rajah, it is said, met 
Roben Owen,10 the father of British Socialism. 
But the acquaintance of the two reformers did 
not mature into anything permanent, for, the 
economist, an impatient idealist, soon lost his 
temper in an argument with the Rajah, and the 
latter was left unconverted. Probably his mind 
v'as not prepared for a doctrine which aims 
at the demolition of all forms of privileges, 
economic, social or intellectual. 


8. Memoir of Mrs. Barbauld induding letters and 
notices of her family and friends by her great niece Anna 
Letitia Le Breton (1784). 

9. Memoirs, Miscellanies and letters of the late Lucy 
Aikin. — Ed. by Philip Henry Le Breton. 

10. This fact however is nowliere mentioned in the 
biography of Robert Owen. 
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It is not easy to trace how Ramniohun 
came to know William Godwin, the author of 
Political Justice and Caleb Williams, the father- 
in-law of Shelley. The philosopher was a 
frequent visitor of Basil ^lontagu with wdiom 
the Rajah became frienclh'. It appears from 
a letter the latter wrote in reply to one from 
Godwin that the celebrated author sought his 
help in writing his Lives of the XecromancersM 

Harriet Martineau, whose Autobiograpkyt 2 
is a rich storehouse of information about the 
great authors of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, met Rammohun at a meeting of the 
tnitarian Association in which he was presented 
with an address. There wa.? a huge crowd in 
the hall, and people “ actually stood on the 
benches to catch a glimpse of him.” The 
platform and the reporters’ seat were filled to 
overflowing. Even the windows were crowded. 
Robert Aspland. the editor of the Monthly 
Repository, presided. The Rev. W. .T. Fox. Dr. 
Carpenter, and other prominent Unitarian 
leaders w^ere present. Miss ilartineau was a 
severe critic of men and things, and did not 
spare even Wordsw'orth, whose friendship &he 
valued so much that she went to live near him 
at Windermere. One. therefore, reads with great 
surprise her sentiments about the Rajah. She 
wrote to her mother : 

“ There is something about Rammohun Roy that 
melts one irresistibly, and the more, the more one looks 
at him.” 

She wrote again ; 

“ He always leads the conversation, and expects others 
Hi follow; and he talks to people in their own way or 
what he thinks such, with exquisite politeness, end a 
knowledge which appears almost miraculous. With all 
this cultivation, the most remarkable thing about him, 
his finest characteristic, is his intensity of feeling.” 

Another literary nran whose adruiration the 
Rajah won about this time was John Towill 
Rutt, the biographer of Priestley, one of 
the gi’catcst liberaliser.* of Eighteenth Centurj- 
thought. It is interesting to note that Rutt 
dedicated his biography to the Rajah. I 
believe the biographer was struck by the 
similarity between the two characters, for, both 
of them were persecuted for their revolutionary 
ideas, both worked for the reform of society 
and religion, and both were impressed by the 
fact, that the historical religions of tire world 
Lave elements of truth commorr to all. 

Mrs. Anna Letitia Le Breton, a niece of 
Lucy Aikiu's lias presented in her Memories of 

11. William Godwin by Charles Kegan Paul 11876). 
The letter was dated, Bedford Square, August 10. 1833. 

12. Op. cit. with memorials by Maria Weston 
Chapman f3 vols.), 3rd ed., 1877, London. 


Seventy yearslS a nice little cameo of our 
distinguished countryman and his adopted son, 
Raja Ram.l4 As she was a neighbour of John 
Hare, brother of David Hare, with whom the 
Raja lived at 48. Bedford square, she saw much 
of him. She often met him at large parties and 
even at balls, where he conversed on the Trinity 
and other sacred things. He must have gone 
to England with exaggerated notions of the 
.spiritual condition of the English people, and 
did not realise how very unsuitable were his 
topics to such convivial gatherings, and this 
particularly at a time wlien the traditions of 
George IV had not yet died out. .At this time, 
Rammohun often went to a literary club held at 
the house of Basil Montagu M. P. (1770-1851), 
who lived at 26 Bedford Square. Montagu 
was a legal and miscellaneous writer and philan- 
thropist. He wa.s on intimate terms wdth Words- 
worth and Coleridge, whose juvenile enthusiasm 
for the French Revolution he shared. His house 
was for manj’ years a centre of reunion of 
London literary society. Here the Rajah met 
among others Fanny Kembleis, the niece of the 
celebrated Sara Siddons, who, with Garrick, had 
revolutionized the English stage. As there Is 
some misconception about the social position 
of Fanny Kemble amongst people whose 
acquaintance with the history of the English 
theatre is negligible, I think, I should give here 
some details of her life and character. She 
was the last of the histrionic Kembles and was 
a woman of unu.sual talent, intellect and 
versatility. She was a poet, dramatistj® 
novelist, critic, musician and actress. Above 
all. she was a vivid and engaging personality. 
For a long time, she remained the idol of the play 
going public. Shop windows presented reprints 
of her portrait. Gentlemen proudly displayed 
scarfs and ladies plates and saucers ornamented 
with her picture in miniature. As Fanny was 
a staunch admirer of Dr. Channing. it seems 
probable that she too was connected with the 
Unitarian church in .some way or other. The 
Rajah first saw her acting Isabella in 
Southenie’.s Fatal Mai-riage. in which she 
appeared in a medieval nun’s costume. In the 
trial scene, she was standing with folded hands 
and pitiful eyes between two guards, and was 
looking the veiy picture of womanhood in 


13. Op cit., London. 1883. 

14. Vide Modern Review for October, 1936, p. 446, 
for my paragraph on Raja Ram. 

15. Record of a Girlhood — by Frances Ann Kemble, 
3 vols. (1879). 

16. She was the author of Star of Setille and 
Francis I, two historical dramas. 
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distress. It appears from an entry in the diary 
of the actress herself that Rammohun was 
in the Duke of Devonshire’s box and " went 
into fits of ciying." Later on they met. at a 
party given by Basil Montagu. The Rajah 
introduced himself to her and presently began 
a “ delightful nonsense conversation ” which was 
very much enjoyed by the actress, who, though 
the darling of the stage, must have thought his 
acquaintance a great honour. She thus recorded 
her impression of the distinguished guest : 

“His appearance is very striking; his picturesipie 
dress and colour make him of course, a remarkable object 
in a London ball-room; his countenance, besides being 
very intellectual bas an expression of great sweeme^ and 
benignity; and his remarks and conversation are in the 
highest degree interesting, when one remembers what 
mental energy and moral force and determination he must 
have exerted to break through all the trammels vdiich 
have opposed his becoming what he is.” 

This reference to the moral qualities of the 
Rajah is significant, for, Fanny Kemble was 
conscientious perhaps to a fault. She too, like 
the Rajah, refused compromise with anything 
which she conceived to be wrong. It was for 
these traits of her character that Queen Victoria 
received her at court. The conversation between 
the two guests of Montagu Basil, however, was 
interrupted by the latter’s interesting discourse 
on the analysis of the causes of laughter. The 
Rajah drew the attention of Miss Kemble by 
saying : 

“ I am going to quote the Bible to you : you remember 
that passage. ‘ The poor ye have always ivith you, but 
Me ye have not always.’ Now Mr. Montagu you have 
always with you, but me you have not always.” 

So they resumed their conversation, and 
kept up a brief interchange of persiflage, a 
specimen of which has been given above. The 
Rajah had not yet read Mercian/ 0 / Venice 
of which Fanny spoke to him. Later on she 
sent him a copy of the book. He in reply 
presented to her some Indian books which 
probably included a translation of Abhijruma 
Sakuntalam. 

It appears from Miss Collet’s Life that he 
was introauced to Lord Brougham by William 
Roscoe and became very intimate with him. In 
order to understand the importance of this 
relationship one must' remember the position of 


Brougham in the politics of the time. He was 
a young man of unique abilities. Justin 
Macarthyl7 is of opinion that no character was 
stronger and stranger than his in the modem 
history of England. He was gifted with the 
most varied and striking talents, and with a 
capacity for labour which sometimes seemed 
almost superhuman. His services to the cause 
of popular education, legal and political reform 
and reli^ous equality were simply inestimable. 
He was one of the greatest opponents of Lord 
Melbourne during his prime-ministership. The 
Rajah's friendship with such a man must have 
been of singular service to him. 

I am not sure if Rammohun was acquainteil 
with the Duke of Devonshire. Fanny Kemble 
mentions in her diary that he saw her acting 
from the Duke’s box. This is not however 
enough to establish a connection between them. 
But in view of the fact that the family was 
TiTiig, and that the Duke’s father, the fifth 
Duke was one of the ardent champions of Fox, 
it does not seem unlikelylS. The present Duke, 
William Georp Spencer. Cavendish (1790-1858) 
was Lord Chamberlain of the household of 
George IV and William IV, and was wellread 
in Old English dramatic literature. 

Rammohun lived about a year and a half 
after his arrival in England. Every one of his 
English friends noticed that his health and spirits 
were broken. They all say that the malicious 
suit brought against him by his relations was 
greatly responsible for this. In England too he 
threw himself heart and soul into work instead 
of taking rest, which he badly needed. He had 
to meet all classes of people, and worked 
strenuously for creating public opinion in favour 
of India. Unfortunately his sojourn was cut. 
short by his untimely death, and his mission 
was not fulfilled. But it was a personal triumph 
for him. It is remarkable that he won so many 
friends in such a short time, and the more so 
that, single-handed he succeeded in rousing such 
a widespread sympathy for India. 


17. A Shert History of Our Otan Times* 

18. Georgiaoa, the Duchess of Devondhire allowed 
Imrself to be kissed by a butcher while canvassing for Fox 
in the borough of Westminster. 




CONGRESS AND OFFICE-ACCEPTANCE 

Bv Dr. CHOITHRAM P. GIDWANl 


To those, who from the beginning have been 
advocating office-acceptance on the part, of the 
Congress parties in the provinces, not out of 
any reconciliation to the slave constitution 
imposed upon the nation in utter defiance of all 
principles of self-determination and self-govern- 
ment, but as a piece of fighting policy to assert 
the will of the nation as evidenced by the brilliant 
victories at the poll and as a tactics to further 
consolidate our forces for freedom’s fight, the 
decision of the Working Committee at Wardha 
will be a i-elief. It is easy to imagine the con- 
fusion and demoralization of our forces that 
would have set in if any contrarj' decision had 
been taken. The result would have been the 
total suspension of the constitution at its ver>’ 
inception and the only alteraati-ve left for the 
Congress in that case would have been to in- 
augurate another mass stmggle — probably nn 
the lines of previous Civil Disobedience move- 
ments. It would be losing sight of the realities 
of the situation to suppose that with our present 
strength it would have been wise to precipitate 
prematurely another struggle. 

Now that the decision has been taken, and 
in some provinces the ministers have actually 
taken office, it is for the Congress to see that 
the new positions of power captured are utilised 
to the utmost for the fulfilment of the dual 
policy of the Congress to re-sist the inaugura- 
tion of the reactionary federal scheme and to 
immediately proceed to enact legislations meant 
for giving some measure of relief to the poverty- 
stricken masses. On both these vital ques- 
tions there can be no question of any com- 
promise. The resolution of the Working Com- 
mittee and the President’s subsequent pronounce- 
ments are quite clear on the point. It is some- 
times argued that the desire to enact beneficent 
legislation is inconsistent wuth the policy 
of "wrecking” so often proclaimed by the 
Congress. If it is seen from a larger perspec- 
tive as a stej) in our fight for complete freedom, 
both political and economic, it is clear that the 
task of the Congress is to consolidate its 
strength by identifying itself more and more 
with the interest of the masses. It is the masses 
w'hich have reposed faith in the Congress by 
giving it majorities in 6 provinces and efforts 
directed towards ameliorating their condition. 


even though they may not fructify within the 
fraine-wnrk of the present Imperialistic struc- 
ture, are sUrc to bring the masses nearer and. 
nearer to the Congress, and ultimately make 
them active fighters for India’s freedom under 
the Congress flag. 

This brings us to the necessity of extra- 
parliamentary activities so much stressed by 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. We have not only 
to carry on our programme as concretely formu- 
lated in the election manifesto and the sub- 
sequent Wardha resolutions in the legislatures, 
but have to link it up with the activities of 
the Congress committees in the country outside. 
Larger and larger masses of people are to be 
made to understand the various items of the 
Congress programme through meetings, confer- 
ences, etc.: and not only to appreciate them 
but also to solidly back them. Thus only vill 
the nation’s forces he organized for our struggle ; 
and thus only will the demands of the nation 
be irresistible. 

It may be quite le^timately argued that all 
this applies to the provinces where the Congress 
commands a majority of seats in the Assembly. 
It is true that the Congress strength varies in 
certain provinces. Bengal, Punjab and Sind 
particularly have returned Congress members in 
too small a number to be effective. It will be 
undesirable to advocate office-acceptance in these 
provinces, as it can be done only in alliance with 
other groups of varying reactionary policies. 
It will necessarily lead to compromises involv- 
ing serious watering down of Congress demands. 
Human nature being what it is, it vull lead to 
a lowering down of the morale of the Congress 
members to some extent with the result that 
the whole object of Congress accepting office 
will be frustrated. No parliamentary party 
which desires to further build its strength for 
the future can afford to do it. Rightly there- 
fore has tlie Wardha decision been interpreted 
as not permitting office-acceptance in provinces 
where the Congress is in a minority. Being 
in opposition the Congress parties in these 
provinces can stick firmly to the Congress pro- 
gramme and always press for its acceptance. 
If their demands are^ properly backed by the 
agitation outside, it is possible that some of 
the suggestions may actually be adopted by 
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those in power. In Sind it has been found 
through experience liow a handful of only seven 
members in a house of 60 with some agitation 
in tire province has been powerful enough to 
compel the ministers to accept lower salaries. 
Ill the three provinces of Bengal, Punjab and 
Sind, the majority of the population are 
Muslims, mostly poor illiterate masses easily 
susceptible to the false cries of communal re- 
actionaries. The Congress in these provinces 
must break the power of these and make special 
efforts to bring Muslims organizationally into 


the Congress fold and penetrate deeper into the- 
Muslim masses with the message of freedom, 
and emancipation from all bondage. Congress, 
if it is truly the sole representative of the- 
people of India, irrespective of religious labels, 
must seriously in its own interest undertake the 
task of bringing Muslims into it, specially in 
the Minority provinces of Bengal, Punjab and. 
Sind, so that if there are fresh elections at any 
time the Congress may be able to secure 
majorities in these provinces also. 

Karachi, 19th July, 1937 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION 


By Db. NANDA LAL CHATTERJEE. 

Even a cursory examination of the Government 
of India Act of 1935 makes it abundantly clear 
that it has been largely determined by the 
avowed purpose of safeguarding the rights and 
privileges of the public services in India. In 
fact, the extent to which the services have been 
secured in advance in all matters wherein there 
could be the least suspicion regarding their 
future position in the new regime illustrates the 
anxiety of the authorities to make the public 
servants absolutely independent of the popular 
Ministries and the Legislatures. This is an 
aspect of the Act, which has justly aroused the 
strongest opposition among all the non-official 
classes in India, as in no democratic constitution 
in the world, indeed, could the public servants 
dream of, much less claim, extraordinary 
statutory rights which have been formally con- 
ceded to the Indian services. 

No other part of the Constitution appears to 
have attracted a closer and more prolonged and 
anxious consideration of the .Joint Select Com- 
mittee than the safeguards meant for the public 
services. The authorities w’ere convinced that 
the whole scheme of responsible government, to 
be successful in practical working, required the 
w’illing co-operation of an independent ond con- 
tended civil service, and therefore they were 
careful to incorporate in the Constitution provi- 
sions explicitly guaranteeing the safety as well 
as the emoluments of the public servants in India. 
In defence of this step the authore of the Joint 
Select Committee Report characteristically urge : 

" If, as wc believe, the men who are now giving service 
*0 India will still be willing to pnt their abilities and 
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experience at her disposal, and to co-operate with thos& 
who may be called upon to guide her destinies hereafter, 
it is equally necessaiy that fair and just conditions should 
be secured to them . . . This does not imply any doubt 
or suspicion as to the treatment which they are likely to 
receive under the new Constitution; but since in India 
the whole machinery of government depends so greatly 
upon the efficiency and contentment of the public services 
as a whole, especially during a period of transition, it 
is a matter in whicn no room should be left for doubt. 
It is not because he expccU his house to be burned down 
that a prudent man insures against fire. He adopts an 
ordinary business precaution, and his action in doing so 
is not to be consUued into a reflection either upon his 
neighbours’ integrity or his own.” 

The justification for the specially entrenched 
position of the sei^dces may be thus briefly 
summed up. Firstly, it was admitted by the 
authorities that the public seiwants in India had 
reason to entertain apprehensions about their 
future position, as they had represented that 
under the popular Ministries their rights, pri- 
^•ileges, and emoluments might not be kept in- 
violate. It was therefore considered necessary to 
allay such apprehensions by all possible means. 
Secondly, it was maintained that during the 
period of transition the services must be assm-ed 
of the fullest safety and protection in the 
interests of efficient administration. Thirdly, it 
was urged that the protection of the rights of 
the services should not be taken to imply 
distrust of the popular Ministries. Lastly, as- 
the Joint Select Committee Report put it, 

“ the civil servants are the servants of the Crowa, 

and that the Legislature should have no control over their 
appointment or promotion and only a very general control 
over their conditions of service. Indeed, even the British 
Cabinet has come to exercise only a very limited control 
over the services, control being leL. very largely to the 
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■Prime Minister, as, so to speak, the personal adviser t'J 
'.ihe Crown in regard to all service matters . . . 

The Act provides absolute security of tenure 
to the public servants so specifically that there 
is no room left for any doubt about it. Under 
the new Constitution, every person who is a 
member of a civil service, or holds any civil 
post under, the Crown, will hold office during 
His Majesty’s pleasure. It is because the ser- 
vices had to be assured of complete security that 
a special emphasis seems to have been laid on 
the principle that all the services in India are 
essentially Crown services. Under Section 240, 
no such person as aforesaid shall be dismissed 
from the service of His Majesty by any authority 
subordinate to that by which he was appointed. 
Again, no such person shall be dismissed or 
reduced in rank until he has been given a 
reasonable opportunity of showing cause against 
the action proposed to be taken in regard to him. 
The only two exceptions where this Section 
shall not apply are, firstly, when a person is 
dismissed or reduced in rank on the ground of 
conduct which has led to his conviction on a 
criminal charge, and, secondly, when the 
authority empowered to dismiss a person or 
reduce him in rank is satisfied that it is not 
practicable to give to that person an opportunity 
of showing cause. 

In addition to the protection granted to 
the sendees in the Section cited above, it is 
further provided under Section 258 that no civil 
post which, immediately before the commence- 
ment of Part III of the Act, was a post in, or 
a post required to be held by some member of. 
the Central Sendee Class I or II. or the Railway 
Service Class I or II, or a Provincial Sendee, 
shall be abolished, if the abolition thereof would 
adversely affect any person who immediately 
Tjefore the said date wa.« a member of any such 
sendee. Again, no rule or order affecting 
adv'crsely the emoluments of a person appointed 
before the coming into operation of part X of 
the Act to a Central Sendee Class I, to a 
Railway Sendee Class I, or to a Provincial 
Service, and no order upon a memorial submitted 
by any such person, shall be made except by the 
Governor of the Province, or the Governor- 
General exercising his individual judgment. 

Section 269 further provides that the salary 
and allowances of any person who was appointed 
before the first day of April, 1924, othervdse 
than by the Secretary of State in Council, to 
a service or a post which at any time between 
that date and the coming into operation of Part 
X of the Act was clasafied as a superior service 


or post shall be charged on the revenues. Ic 
merely means that the salary and allow'ances ot 
.such persons shall not be subject to the vote of 
the Legislature. 

As if the safeguards mentioned above were 
not adequate. Sections 270 and 271 guarantee 
to the services a full indemnity for past acts 
and protection against future prosecution and 
i^uits. Under Section 270, no proceedings civil 
or criminal shall be instituted against any person 
ill respect of any act done in the execution of 
his duty as a servant of the Crown except 
with the consent of the Gov’ornor-General or 
the Governor of a Provdnee in his discretion. 
Any proceedings instituted shall be dismissed 
unless the court is satisfied that the acts 
complained of were not done in good faith, and 
w'here any .such proceedings are dismissed the 
the costs incurred by the defendant shall be 
charged on the revenues. XJnder Section 271, no 
bill or amendment to abolisli or restrict the pro- 
tection afforded to the services by the Code of 
Civil or Criminal Procedure shall be introduced 
or jnoved without the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General or the Governor of a Province 
in bis discretion. When a civil suit is instituted 
against a public officer in respect of any act 
done in his official capacity, the whole or any 
part of the costs incurred by him and of any 
damages or costs ordered to be paid by him 
shall be charged on the revenues by the 
Governor-General, or the Governor exercising 
his individual judgment. The right of appeal 
and complaint is also dulj’’ provided. When- 
ever a public serv’ant has any grievance, he is 
entitled to appeal to the Governor, the 
Governor-General, and the Secretarv’ of State. 
Section 248 lays down that if any person 
appointed hy the Secretary of State is aggrievTd 
by an order affecting his conditions of servdee, 
and does not receive the redres.s to which he 
considers himself entitled, he may complain to 
the Governor or the Governor-General who shall 
examine into the complaint and cause neces- 
sarj’ action to be taken thereon exercising his 
indi^^dual judgment. No order which punishes 
or censures any such person as aforesaid, or 
affects his emoluments and rights in respect of 
pension shall be made except by the Governor- 
General, qr the Governor exercising his individual 
judgment. Such persons may appeal to the 
Secretar}^ of State against any order which 
punishes or censures him, or alters or interprets 
to his disadvantage any rule by which his con- 
ditions of sei^dce are regulated. Any sum or 
compensation that may be ordered by the Secre- 
tary of State to be paid to any such person as 
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the result of an appeal shall not be subject to 
the vote of a Legislature. 

The public servants arc so completely guar- 
anteed theii* independence and privileges that 
any serious interference from the popular Alinia- 
tries or the Legislatures is out of the question. 
The latter have really no power to control the 
public servants, and it is hardly unlikely that 
the officials may fail to offer to tlie popular 
Ministries tlie same co-operation that is expected 
of them in a modem government. The opjjosi- 
tion of the services to the political aspirations 
of the people being well-known, their reaction- 
ary attitude may easily disturb the harmony of 
administration and hinder the growth of healthy 
service traditions. The right of the public 
servants to complain freely against the Mmis- 
tries may also adversely react on their efficiency 
and discipline. All this certainly does not augur 
well for the success of the new Reforms. 

The Public Service Commission constituted 
under the Act is under Section 266 to be con- 
sulted on the principles to be followed in making 
appointments to civil services and posts and in 
making promotions and transfers from one ser- 
vice to another, and also on all disciplinary 
matters affecting a person serving His Majesty 
in a civil capacity, including memorials or peti- 
tions relating to such matters. It is provided, 
however, that the Governor will seek its advice 
in his discretion. This means that the Minis- 
ters’ advice will have no binding effect on the 
Governor’s decisions, The Commission itself is 
to be constituted by the Governor in his discre- 
tion; and being merely an advisory body with 
no executive powers it may not prove very helpful 
to the Ministers. 

The supreme authority vested in the Secre- 
tary of State for India in the matter of appoint- 
ments to and control of the principal services 
has been naturally regarded by all the nation- 
alist sections as one of the most objectionable 
features of the present Act. Under Section 244, 
appointments to the three main services, civil, 
medical, and police, shall be made by the Secre- 
tary of State, who is further authorised to make 
appointments to any additional service or ser- 
vices which at any time he may deem it neces- 
sary to establish in connection with the dis- 
charge of any functions of the Governor-General, 
which the latter is by the Act required to exer- 
cise in his discretion. Even the strengths of all 
the said services shall be prescribed by the 
Secretary of State. He shall also, under Section 
245. appoint persons to any civil service of the 
Crown in India concerned with irrigation. Again, 
USSer Section 246, he. shall make rules specify- 


ing the number and character of the ' reserved 
posts.’ Finally, under Section 247, the condi- 
tions of the main services as regards pay, leave, 
pensions, and all general rights in regard^ to 
medical attendance shall be determined by him. 

The result of the wide statutory powers^ of 
tlie Secretary of State will be that the Indian 
authorities will have no control over the key 
services of the country, and that they will not 
be able to alter the conditions of service in the 
interests either of economy, or Indianisation. 
without the sanction and co-operation of the 
Secretary of State. If ever any rule.s are made 
W'-hich miglit adversely affect the conditions of 
service, rights of appeal and complaint are fully 
provided to the aggrieved persons. This legally 
secures the completely entrenched position of 
the services, and necessarily lowers the prestige 
and influence of the popular Ministries so far 
as their relations with the services are con- 
cerned. The extra-territorial authority of the 
Secretary of State over the services will thus 
materially determine the character and dis- 
cipline of the public services in India. 

The constitutional powers of the Secretary 
of State in regard to the services may also react 
unfavourably on the Indian finances. Not only 
is the Indian tax-payer to pay the enormous 
cost of the main services which are to be re- 
cruited and controlled by an external authority 
and over which he will have no effective con- 
trol, but he will have to bear toe burden which 
is liable to be increased by the Secretary of 
State in his discretion to any extent, because, 
under section 247. all rules regarding the emolu- 
ments of the services shall be determined by 
him. Thus, toe future Ministries will not bo 
entitled to reduce the extravagant scales of 
pay, pension, and allowances allowed to the 
higher services, and thereby relieve the finan- 
cial distress of the Provincial Governments. 
No economy in this direction is consequently 
possible under the law wdthout the concurrence 
of the Secretary of State himself. This is a 
serious handicap on the power and prestige of 
the Indian authorities. That a poor country 
like India cannot afford to pay the extra- 
ordinarily high salaries and allowances paid to 
the superior public services is undeniable, yet 
these have ' been made sacrosanct in the eyes 
of the law. 

The main criticisms levelled against the 
constitutional adjustments and safeguards in 
respect of toe services may be easily summed 
up. 

Firstly, there is no provision for an appre- 
ciable advance in Indianisation which has been 
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demanded by all classes of Indians for a long 
time past. 

Secondly, the control of the services by an 
outside authority, i.e.. the Secretaiy of State, is 
considered to be a negation of democratic 
government. 

Thirdly, the services have been allowed an 
unduly pri\ileged position in the Constitution 
to the possible detriment of efficiency and 
discipline. 

Fourthly, the future Ministries have been 
constitutionally debarred from reducing the cost 
of the huge salaries and allowances paid to the 
superior services. 

Fifthly, the partial abandonment of the 
principle of recruitment by open competitive 
examinations will cause a deterioration in the 
standards of administration. 

Sixthly, the spoon-feeding of the Minorities 


in tlie matter of appointments is also likely to 
affect the efficiency of the services, and 
ultimately harm the Minorities themselves. 

Lastly, the Public Service Commissions as 
constituted under the Act are not sufficiently 
independent, and have not been given adequate 
powers and functions. 

It is not generally known that the propor- 
tion of the gross yearly income of a province, 
which is required for the payment of all service 
emoluments, happens to be not less than 40 per 
cent. If this be remembered, the constitutional 
iniquity of the se^^^ce safeguards will be doubly 
apparent. That the Le^slatures will hardly 
exercise even the slenderest control over what 
forms so considerable a percentage of the annual 
liabilities of a province is without doubt one of 
the most disappointing features of the new 
Constitution. 


POLISH FOLK DANCES 

By E. BANASINSKI 


Introduction 

PoL.^ND is a country in cverj’ nook and corner 
of which one comes across .several types of folk 
dances. Whether we go to the North to the 
shores of the Baltic in the province of Pomorze, 
inhabited by the “ Kashubs " whom the outside 
world does not seem to affect, or to the South 
in the regions of the Tatras and the Carpethians, 
or to the Western frontiers inhabited by the 
hospitable, persevering and hardworking people 
of Greater Poland and industrial Silesia, or to 
the East in the agricultural areas Wilenszczyzny, 
Polesia and Wolynia, we find everywhere from 
the types of dances, the capability and tempera- 
ment of the Polish people closely resembling the 
land where they live and work. 

It is not possible to describe briefly the 
many varieties of Polish danew. Broadly 
speaking, it may be pointed out that dances like 
the vigorous Mazurka, which had its origin in 
the district of Warsaw', in the ver>' heart of 
Poland, and other dances like the Krakowdak, 
the Kujawiak and the Oberek, have not only 
remained national dances but in the 19tn 
century were known and danced in the whole 
of Europe. 

Kujawi.^k 

In the first place we find ourselves in the 
plains of Centi’al Poland at Zlakowa, a model 

22-7 


village of the Lowicz district, which is famous 
ill the neighbourhood for the colourful dresses 
of the villagers. There we find not only the 
giddy and quick step “ oberki but also 
the alternately soft and lively dance, the 
" kujawiak,” which derives its name from the 
nearby district of Kujawiak. Kujaw'iak has 
the character of the ancient ceremonial dance 
and this type of dancing is common during 
festivals in connection with marriage, baptism 
and other joyful occasions. Tlie rhythm of the 
music changes alternately from slow to a lively 
measure with odd tripartite timing 3;4 as la 
found in the Waltz. Principally, the dance 
consists of two parts, commencing slowly with 
the singing of the kujawiak ” song and ending 
with quick steps, similar to the most character- 
istic of the Polish whirling dance, the “ oberek.” 
Its movements consist of keeping a sort of 
lialance between the dancers who move about 
sometimes on one side, sometimes towards the 
partners and sometimes away from the partners, 
rotating at first slowly and later with greater 
speed. The “kujawiak” is danced in pairs 
with violin and bass for the orchestra and people 
dance always to their hearts’ content, until they 
are thoroughly exhausted. The “kujawiak” 
as it is danced at Zlakowa in its original 
country surroundings is indeed a very pleasing 
spectacle. 
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Thk Silesian Dance 

From out and out agricultural surroundings 
in the lands around Warsaw, the capital of the 
country, we may take oui'selves to the most 
industrial part of the countiy on the South- 
West frontier, namely Silesia, which from time 
immemorial has remained inseparably joined 
with Poland. Among its people are still alive 
the ancient traditions as evidenced by their 
national dress. The women wear swollen blouses, 
spacious skirts with beautifully ornamented 
laces, coloured aprons and embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs or caps on their heads. The men wear 
uellcut short coats and coloured trousers. 
They still dance the wellknown ‘'Trojak” or 
the imitation of the mimiciy of various animals 
witli the jumping rhythm of the " Polka.” 


and repassing them under their hands. This 
movement is repeated several times in the most 
pleasant mann^ as the dance comes to an end. 

Zajaczek and Gasior 

The Silesian dances imitating the motions 
of animals are divertingly entertaining. In the 
dances like “ Zajaczek ” and “ Gasiorek ” are 
to be found a lively tempo, jumping as in 
" polka,” leaping and bouncing with joined legs, 
cries, and raising of partners high in the air. 
It is ^’el■y pleasant to see how the people of 
Silesia enjoy themselves to their hearts’ content 
after the hard labour of everyday life. 

The Mount.ainebrs’ Dance 

Ai-ound the Southern frontiers of Poland, 
lie tlie ranges of the Carpethians where on the 



Western edge arc to be found the 

" ’ massive blocks known as the 

.t.'. . ^ SrSdered'^^^shirt 

The peculiar Polish bag-pipe frilled trousers, a special kind of 

shoes, and a nailed belt form the 
Trojak dress of these mountain folk. Besides, there 

The Silesian “Trojak” has its own is always the indispensable mountaineer’s staff, 
particular rhythm and motions. Its very name called “ ciupaga,” so verj' useful for climbing 
brings out the fact that it is not danced, like and also for striking the ground while dancing, 
many other Polish dances, in pairs but by The womenfolk are equally dressed in colourful 
tliree persons — one man and tw’o girls, each of flowered skirts with handkerchiefs in their 
them on his side. In this position the dance hands. It is a fine thing to dance in such 
commences in two rhythms. The first part is a costume. The mountaineers know how to 
slow tempo with an uneven rhythm and 3j4 express themselves in sculpture, but nowhere 
measure. The second part has even rhythm their temperament and fantasy make 
with quick 4|4 measure. To start with, the themselves plastically ajiparent as in their 
dancers make a sort of motion oscillating the dances, which resemble them in subtlety and 
legs alternatively, raising them obliquely towards variety. From them have originated a certain 
themselves and then the dancer turns round number of dances, which can be performed 
with quick steps around his partners, passing individuallv, in pairs or in ffrouns. There is 
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always a bigger number of male dancers than 
female dancers. The rhythm of the dances is 
even with 3 or 4 measures. The 3 ’' plaj’ 
mountain music with their own peculiar instru- 
ments accompanied bs' songs. 


Drobny 

When the artistic music bursts forth 
strangely harmonising with accented rhythm, 
the dancers commence to perform small quick 
motions of the legs as if treading upon or 
beating the one leg with the other as if for 
striking out sparks from under the feet. It is 
not strange that the dance consists chiefly of 
mincing steps and is called “ drobny,” meaning 
“ small.” Everything in the dance is so small 
and artistic that it is not possible to watch all 
the movements. 

Zbojnicki 

The whole grandioseness of the Tatra 
mountaineers can be shown by their most popular 
dance “ Zbojnieki,” that is, the bandit dance. 
There, besides trotting or moving in circle of 
retreating maidens, jumping, squatting and 
leaping or kicking on each side and beating 
the heels with hands after jumping form the 
chief movements. Beating the ground with the 
mountaineering stick “ ciupagi " or raising cries 
besides the burning fire on a starrj' night is 
really an unusual and ravishing sight. 

Kapelusik 

A part of the mountaineering dance shown 
in the film explains the motif of the dance knowm 
as “ Kapelusik.” Two mountaineers jump about 
making an attempt to snatch the cap of the other 
and he who succeeds has the right to dance 
with the girls. They show themselves before 
the girls and when they rush back, thej’’ accost 
"them catching them by the hands and whirl with 
■'.them round and round. 


Kilakowiak. 

We now proceed to the districts around 
Cracow, the former capital of Poland, the jewel 
of Polish architecture and the treasure-house of 
Poland’s historical relics. There among people 
living on the banks of the Vistula we come 
across the most popular of the Polish folk dances, 
namelj', “ Krakowiak.” The costumes and the 
dance ai*e the most colourful. The youths 
wear the characteristic hom-sliaped hats with 
feathers, coIom*ed jackets embroidered in gold, 
frilled trousers, leather belt studded with round 
metal pieces which ring while dancing and top 
boots with iron heels. The girls decorate their 
heads with heel-shaped bunch of coloured 
ribbons and their neck ndth rich necklace of 
red corals and beads which beat rhythm during 
the dance. Their blouses are highly embroidered 
and their skirts with corset and apron are 
equally colourful. They wear red boots laced 
up to the knees. From the name of the 
capital of that area — Cracow — originated not 
only the name of the district but also the 
most beautiful of dances, the " Krakowiak." 
It has its connection with the soft lowland 
dances of even rhythm. It is in a measure 
bouncing, dashing and jumping. It is danced 
in pairs and has various types of steps. Often 
it sets forth a galloping step when the dancers 
mn to the sides after which thej' do somer- 
saults, turn round on the spot in pairs, beating 
fiic flack with the heels and end the dance 
with whirlings. Admittedly the “ Krakowiak ” 
had its origin in the dance of flirtation and 
courtship. It is primarily a dance of ineriy- 
making, freedom and bustle, where sirring 
shrieks and stamping create an atmosphere of 
general happiness broken by moments of 
melancholy. 

Polka Sad'ecka 

In the town of Sacz. near Cracow is known 
a tj’pe of “ polka ” which has been well 
as.similated in Poland. It is an interesting proof 
of the gaietj' of folkdances. 



ISHWARANAND MAHIL.4 SEV ASHRAM, MANGALORE 

By K. VENUGOPAL RAO 


” Nobody would contend that society is the gainer 
by condemning the unhappily married to a lifetime of 
misery.” (C. E. M. Joad.) 

India is perhaps the least administered country 
in the world from the point of view of social 
services. Nowhere else on the civilised surface 
of the Earth does the State take an attitude 
of supreme unconcern as here towards live issues 
which for lack of fostering care suffer deteriora- 
tion and degeneration. In all schemes of reform 
of the system of Government in India, the 
human aspect of things Indian is deliberately 
subordinated to the money-bags of British 
interests and the previleges of the British services 
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in India. Every expensive commission that is 
imposed upon this unfortunate country devotes 
its attention to a reorganisation of the official 
services in India in a way most profitable to the 
Britisher rather than to the problem of the 
good of Indian men, women and children. An 
impartial judge of the administration in India 
would not hesitate to declare the government 
of India guilty of letting beautiful human 
material run into destitution and decay by the 
millions for want of proper nurture. In keeping 
with its tradition of non-intervention .with the 
cherished habits of the people, financially so 
very convenient to it, the Government plays 
the part of an uninterested looker-on at the 
spectacle of ruin of the wealth of Indian child- 
hood, manhood and womanhood caused by 
disease, insanitation, illiteracy, indescribable 


poverty and social injustice. The same morally 
pretentious Britisher who as an official in India, 
is opposed to a planned drive against all that 
is intolerable in Indian social life is the one 
most anxious to denounce the Indian as a 
polygamous creatuie who treats his women moat 
unfairly. If this magnificent individual were for 
a moment to turn this search-light of criticism 
inwards, he would see himself not only as the 
administrator of laws w'hich breed matrimonial 
chaos far from just to the woman but also as 
one directly responsible for the child and other 
lifelong w'idows, helpless orphans, deserted wives 
and economically as w’ell as socially the most 
degraded men and women on Earth. These are 
the unnatural and avoidable by-products of a 
legal system blessed and carried out by the 
Britisher who is content to leave the social 
reformer to clean the iEgean stables as best 
as he can with no financial and moral en- 
couragement from the Government. The social 
statistician who attempts to calculate the 
pathetic waste of life that infant and maternal 
mortality involves annually and the perversion 
of good manhood and womanhood that the 
unjust laws of marriage, and social and economic 
arrangement cause will disclose a tale of damage 
most ruinous to the country. On the one side 
there ai’e the untouchables, the lowest members 
of which community live on carrion and food- 
waste, and on the other, there are the hundreds 
of thousands of child and other young widows, 
the deserted wives and other god-forsaken women 
and children for all of whom the state does 
absolutely nothing. This is the unedifying 
picture of a country which if the Britisher had 
from the beginning served with no thought for 
his own fat pay and continued security of 
power would have today presented a population 
of healthy men, women and childi'en unspoilt by 
early marriage and the enforced misery of 
irreparable widowhood, desertion, polygamy, 
purdah, illiteracy and economic suppression, in 
no sense living below the level of sub-human 
existence as now. 

In India, all the agency that is at work 
repairing the incalculable damage thus caused 
is that created by the non-official social 
reformer, unaided and unencouraged by the 
government. This high-minded mender of 
wrongs has done everything in his power to 
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heal the running sores of social injustice, the institutions of the Bombay Presidency by them- 
vejy society thus serv'ed looking upon him with selves have rendered life brighter and worth- 
disfavour. Ever since and for a long time after 
Raja Rammohim Roy first unfurled the flag of 
equality of men and women in the eyes of a 
truly moral law, the social reformer was an 
unwanted person whose good offices and inten- 
tions were regarded as subversive of the tradi- 
tional disarray of social life. At present, he 
commands the respect of a far larger section 
of the people than before, although there are 
not more of him in the field than are less than 
necessar>’. What is encouraging however is 
that the progressive elements are very much more 
alive to the requirements of social well-being and 
yet not altogether willing to make things wholly 
self-respecting to women by making desertion 
and demoralisation impossible by means of 



Lazeeni drill and dance by the children 

divorce and economic self-reliance. Working 
under handicaps of official indifference and legal 
foul-play to woman, all that has been possible 
for the social refonner to do is to apply 
external remedies for serious functional disorders 
that only good laws and state responsibility can 
set right. It is beyond his power to do more 
than what it is within the rights of Government 
to do by utilising the misused wealth of the 
temples for taking care of the victims of social 
injustice which is a little too much to expect 
from a Government least interested in seeing 
that anything goes well with the unprecious 
lives of Indian women and children. So it is, 
that disproportionate to the needs of the sufferers, 
there are in India monumental institutions 
established by the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya 
Saraaj, the Ramakrishna Mission and the 
Sen'^ants of India Society for sa^•ing the wounded 
and the shell-shocked in the battle of social 
life. The Seva-sadans and Prof. Kaive’s 


Lazeem drlU and dance 

wliile for thousands of women otherwise regarded 
as derelicts. In the same way the Brahmo 
Samaj in Bengal and elsewhere is recovering for 
innumerable unwanted women their lost interest 
in life besides striking the axe at the root of 
the e\dl by reorganising the social system., 
within its admirable fold on the basis of fair- 
play to women. In Mangalore, the influence of 
the Brahmo Samaj has been so far-reaching 
that women actiuired cert^ain rights unenjoyed. 
in the past, as in the case of the untouchable,. 
the sanity of Hindu outlook in relation to him 
he owes entirely to that wonderful source. It 


Inmates of the Ashram in stage*dres6 

is in this place, where other flowers of social 
service flourish, there came into existence nine 
years ago a home for the homeless, the discarded 
and the orphaned among women and children. 
Its founder and foster-parent is Dr. B. 
Raghavendra Rao who in his capacity as an 
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exceptionally tender-hearted physician knew 
well tlie intolerable hardships of womanly exist- 
ence under conditions of confonnity to a tradition 
unfavourable to her. Beginning life as a Civil 
apotheeai’y in the Madras Medical Ser\'ice, he 
disdained to make capital out of human suffering. 
Wherever he went, he won the enduring affection 
of the people many of whom are known to have 
received secret financial help from him besides 
free medical aid. Whether it was the silent 
good that he did to the poor and the disease- 
striken or his great abilities as a physician, 
fortune favoured Dr. Raghavendra Rao and he 
rose to be the medical head of a district towards 
the end of his service. On retirement he threw 
himself heai’t and soul into the work of bringing 
■together under one benevolent roof of protection 
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as many women and children as possible that 
society had thrown by the wayside. Towards 
the materialisation of this great object, more 
than the meed for money, cautious laying of 
a penmament foundation was necessarj^ which 
urged him to seek the advice of veteran social 
workers like Mr. G. K. Devadhan and Prof. 
Karve. To begin with, he gave away dl he 
had honestly earned and collected the additional 
earnest money to inaugurate the work of 


providing a safe shelter and the uecessaiy 
educational facilities for making life scit- 
supporting for all the unfortunate women and 
children within easy reach. Within a short 
time of the opening of the now highl3''Cxtolled 
Ishwaranand Mahila Sevashram, all abandoned 
women and cliildren in desperate need of rehef 
sought the homely protection and purposeful 
care that it assured. In keeping with ite 
mission of saving the castaways of society, it 
bears the name of Swami Ishwaranand, known 
in his secular character as Mr. K. Ranga Rao. 
the illustrious founder of the Depressed Classes 
Mission of Mangalore and supplies the much- 
needed protection for the unprotected in life. 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao, the remaining years ol 
whose selfless life are dedicated to the service 
of this institution, gives himself no rest and 
no ' respite from his labours of making it 
financially self-supporting. At an advanced 
age, he being well past seventy years, he is 
known to keep touring the full length and 
bi-BSdth of India collecting the necessary 
resources for the upkeep of its 100 inmates. 
This .big Ashram family which includes nui'ses, 
midwives and teachers under training and other 
helpless women and children has for its dwelling 
a good building of its ovm situated close to 
the Government Secondaiy Training School for 
school-mistresses for which reason some of the 
non-resident teachers and students make use of it 
within limiteJ possibilities as their hostel. Ever 
since the dissociation of the now extremely 
popular Maternity Home from its parent body, 
the Ashram, Dr. Raghavendra Rao is busy trying 
to establish another Maternity Home so as to 
provide increasing scope not only for the inmates 
of the Ashram to undergo training as midvdves 
and nurses but also for young mothers at 
large to acquire pi’actical know'ledge of 
matemitj’’ welfare. With encouraging support 
Dr. Raghavendra Rao wishes to see the Ashram 
cleA’clop its own school imjjarting besides cultural 
education, practical instmetion in remunera- 
tive domestic arts. For such a non-sectarian 
institution consecrated to the dignified well- 
being of uncared-for women and children, what 
it needs is more practical support, worthy of the 
unsparing endeavours of Dr. Raghaven^a Rao 
to make it enduring and protective. Ably 
superintended and mothered by Mrs. K. Shanta 
Bai, a product of Prof. Karve’s Home, the 
Ishwaranand Mahila Sevashram gives promise, 
if lavishly aided, of becomine a sanctuary for 
the unhappy and the miserable among women 
and cliildren to enter into and become useful 

members of society. 
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ONAM SEASON IN MALABAR 


By M. V. MEXON 


Onam, the season of mirth and golden harvests anri ngaiu rlissiinites the shades and emerges 
is ^\’ith us once again. Essentially a period of triumpliant in the end. AVhen one least expects 
festivity for the Hindus, the witclieiy of the it. the .sky is overcast, banks of clouds pile up 
season casts its spell over other communities on the horizon and burst into a deluge of rain 
also. Now mother nature is so bountiful that, leaving behintl numerous puddles and muddy 
in spite of the comparative poverty of the j-iHs on roads and lanes, and scattering pearls 
people, it may be said that the land is flowing by thousands on bush and briar, tree and fern, 
with milk and honey. However, as the monsoon is only in a frolic, 

the weather soon clears and when once more the 
The Leuend.ary Origin ok the Festival shines in a cloudless sky, the effect is 

Probably a harvest festival" at its inception, magical: the numberless pools and rills and 
it came to have a religious significance tacked drops of wet are transformed into as many 
on to it — a trick characteristic of our ancestors sparkling mirrors i-eflecting the beauty of the 
and a source of much innocent joy to us. landscape. 

Legend has it that Mahabali, 

the beneficent Asura emiiemv. 

enjoyed unexampled prosperity, 
was despoiled of his sovereignty 

thereto 

by jealous gods. He then 
to the 

once a 


of merry-making and festivity. ^ - 

It commences from Atham day 

(August 21st.) and lasts for Bazaars j 

about a fortnight. The bazaars ai 

The Season centres of acti\-ity 

The time of the year is delightfully cool dealere in bananas, 
and pleasant. The first onset of the rains is trade and in spite 
over and the landscape is washed clear of all business is done, 
dust and debris. The prevailing weather is fine, the entrances to cc 
though a bit raw, for light showers are not for, bananas ripe, 
infrequent. One venturing out incautiously principal items 
must expect to have a sense in nature’s shower during the season, 
bath for his imprudence. The suddenness with 
which leaden s^es alternate with fine weather 
is something surprising : it seems that nature. Buses work c 
like the confirmed optimist in trouble, again fiom distant vilh 
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•them back. Once a passenger purchases a 
ticket, he is the conductor’s property to be 
disposed of as he thinks fit. Complaints are 
useless : he might as well complain to the 
petrol pump nearby. When the whistle goes 
for starting every seat is crowded to suffocation; 
there is a row of passengers on either foot-board, 
their heads thrust in ostrich-fashion; a passenger 
is foisted on each mud-guard in front; while 
clusters of bananas on the roof of the bus, their 
stems as many marks of interrogation, seem to 
be questioning one another in a vain attempt to 
know the reason for delay. However, no one 
seems to mind. There is much talk and laughter 
going on inside and every face is brightened by 
anticipation of pleasure awaiting at the end of 
the journey. 

Sylvan Scbnrs 

A journey into the interior at this time 
of the year is a very exliilarating experience. 
As we penetrate into the heart of the country 
breasting the cool breeze, a grand panorama is 
imfolded before us. Low hills covered with 
dense vegetation alternate with valleys cut into 
bits of green and yellow rice fields. Rills of 
ti'anslucent water make soft music as they break 
into cascades. Snug homesteads, nestling in 
groves of mango trees, the cocoanut and the 
areca palms, are visible, from tbe road. Now 
and then, a precipitious rock rises sheer from 
the road side, swells up to a noble- height and 
grimly overlooks the surrounding country. 
Here and there, reapers carrying sheaves of 
rice and groups of rustics in holiday attire, are 
encountered; children interrupted^ in their 
amusements stand staring with inquisitive eyes; 
and idlers are seen gossiping in the mushroom 
coffee clubs along the road. 

The Hubs of the Festivities 

Rich Namboodri illotns and Nair tarwads 
are the hubs of the festivities. The Karanavam 
(heads of families) are very busy interviewing 
people, seeing to the ceremonies, giving Oria-puta 
— presents of fine borderd cloth— to members 
of the family and, if he happens to be a bit 
choleric, which is not infrequently the case, 
scolding underlings in season and out of season. 
As his eccentricities have been studied to a 
nicety, he is given free run on such occasions 
and by and by he comes round of his own 
accord. Long rows of tenants and farm 
labourers carrj’ing bananas and various kinds 
of vegetables move into the iUom or tarwad as 
-the case may be; their presents are accepted 
.\and in return they are given Owputa, more or 


less costly according to the status of the 
individual receiving it. The custom is a very 
salutory one in that the poorer classes are nea.tly 
attii-ed at least once a year and their beaming 
countenances evidence their appreciation of the 
gifts. Elderly matrons and young ladies of the 
family are diversely busy; little girls pictures- 
quely dressed are happy whispering and 
civvlinn: in corners and flitting about like 
butterflies. 

CEaEMONIBS 

Before the commencement of Onam proper 
tliere is the beautiful nora or the house-filling 
ceremony. It is the harbinger of the harvest 
season. The Karanavan followed by the young- 
sters of the family brings in sheaves of rice 
from the fields. After worshipping the family 
diety, each takes a handful from the sheaf of 
rice and shoutr! nara, nara, mra o nara, illom 
jiara. kottaraw nara etc., which rendered into 
English means — fill, fill, let everything be full, 
let the house be full, let the granary be full. 
Stalks of rice are stuck on to entrances to rooms 
and granaries and these are to be preserved till 
the next harvest season. 

The religious ceremonies relating to Onam 
proper are simple and beautiful. People, 
young and old, bathe early in the morning, 
smear themselves with sandal paste and put on 
saffron marks. All are dressed in their best. 
A rectangular clay image of Vamana (one of 
the avatars of. Vishnu) tapering to a small 
hemisphere at the top, is decorated with lotus 
and other flowers. , It is then placed on a low 
stool. Beautiful patterns are executed on the 
ground in front of every house by means of 
rice flour mixed with water to form a running 
paste. The image is then placed in the centre 
of the design, is offered flowers and incense and 
worshipped. 

Fe.asts 

Then comes the feast. It is a grand affair 
and the items of the menu are numerous. Ripe 
bananas cut into pieces of about an inch long 
and boiled, are very much relished. Parsha>- 
■prathaman and palpayasam, both very sweet 
preparations, are deemed indespensable. The 
poorer tenants, labourers and their children 
amidst much noise and hilarity, steep themselves 
to the eye-brows in the sweet preparations, for, 
it is only once a year that they are treated to 
such sumptuous fare. The scene as such as 
would make the good Mahabali chuckle with 
delight. 
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Amusements 

Amusements follow. Handsome young 
women and pert little girls, dressed in their most 
becoming manner for the occasion, take part, 
to the accompaniment of songs, in simple coimtn* 
dances, kmkotHkali, k^immi or kolaHaiu. Jijoinc 
of the ^ngs arc very toucliiiig. Apart from the 
aestlietie aspect of these dances — their value is 
past question in tliis respect — these arc very 
pleasant forms of exercise. Lusty vuung men. 
bubbling witli animal si)irit, take part in games 
and pastimes requiring strength mul skill. Some 
of tlie.se are moek figlits, but occasionally young 
men arc paired off according to height and 


strength and there are more serious encounters. 
However, as eveiy one enters into the spirit of 
the thing untoward happenings are rare. 

There is a saving in Malabar that one should 
not hesitate eveii'to sell his all, if need be, to 
celebrate Onain. It shows how dear Onam is to 
tlie heart of the Malayaicc. But. it is to be 
feared that the break-up of the tarwad or the 
joint family iand the gradual change taking place 
everywhere and in cveiytlung whicli we call 
time, will, one day, reduce Guam to a mere 
meiiiuiy. If so, the people will certftinly be llie 
poc»i-er for it. 


GHEE PRODUCTION AS A COTTAGE INDUSTRY FOR BENGAL 



Bv SATISH CHANDRA DAS GUPTA 


Use of Buff.\lo-ohee in Ben(ul 
The ghee trade of Bengal is tliat of BulTalo- 
ghee. Bengalees prefer cow’s ghee, but it is a 
rare article. The Gowalas deal in small 
quantities of cow’s ghee and butter, but the 
prices are high and the articles are veiy often 
adulterated. In the kitchens of the Bengalees 
l)uft‘alo-ghec is almost exclusively used iiispite 
of the preference for cow’s ghee. There arc- 
few buffaloes in Bengal, therefore buffalo-ghee 
in Bengal is an article entirely imported from 
outside. Buffalo-ghee imported from other 
province.s reaches the remotest villages of Bengal 
through Calcutta and in exchange Bengal pays 
about two crores of rupees to the exporting 
piwnnces. If the wliole of the ghee consumed 
were produced in Bengal, then in the value of 
ghee and the products from skimmed milk, 
Bengal could have built an industry worth three 
to four crores of rupees. This would have 
contributed towards building the health of 
the people of Bengal, it would have given 
an impetus to cottage industries in general 
and would have to some extent relieved the 
economic distress. Tlie cottage industries of 
Bengal are practically wholly ruined. Unem- 
ployment problem is acute amongst the 
cultivators and the middle classM. An industry 
like the production of ghee and other milk 
products is not a negligible indu.stiy in any 
country. For Bengal, its importance is great. 

Bengal has a preference for cow’s ghee 
and Bengal has cows and not buffaloes; then 


why shoultl buffalo-ghee continue to be imported 
in Bengal and its cow-gliee trade remain un- 
floveloped? It is possible to develop this trade 
in Bengal. There are difficulties and obstacles, 
but they can be removed ami the industry 
cjuickly developed and expanded. Buffalo-ghec 
imported from outside Bengal has so fully 


The cows of the Khadi Pratlshthan dairy 

monopolised the ghee trade of Bengal that the 
word Ghee ” lias come to be synonymous with 
buffalo-ghee- The daily papers of Calcutta 
publish maiket prices. Here is an extract from 
market prices of ghee : — 

Market prices for ghee 

Bharati. Bs. 52; Khurja^ Rs.. S3; Shikoabad, Rs. 50; 
Shree^ Rs. 58; Buial, Rs. 43-8; Bandasagar, Rs. 43 per 
maiind. 

—Ananda Bazar Patrika, Tuesday, June 22, 1937, 
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The prices given axe all for buffalo-ghee 
and all these are imported from outside Bengal. 
That these are prices for buffalo-ghee is not 
mentioned anywhere, for it is common know- 
ledge that bazaar ghee is buffalo-ghee. It is 
cow’s ghee that requires special mention. Just 
as any reference to oil in Bengal-cookery means 
niustanl oil and no special mention is necessary, 
similarly about ghee implying buffalo-ghee. 

Difficulties and their Removal 

It is believed that buffalo-ghee keeps better 
than cow’s ghee and therefore cow’s ghee can- 
not lie an equally good commercial product. 
But it is not so. When properly prepared 
cow’s ghee can be kept without deterioration 
for a long period. Of course the sooner a ghee 
h used after manufacture, the better. But in 
my experiments, I have not found that cow’s ghee 
gets deteriorated sooner. Keeping quality 
depends upon the skill of manufacture, 
cleanliness of vessels and on exclusion of contact 
w’ith air. 

Another well known reason for the rarity 
of cow’s ghee in Bengal is that sufficient milk 
is not available. In order to obtain sufficient 
milk in Bengal, the stock of cows has got to be 
improved. With this object, some bulls from 
the' Punjab arc being brought do^vn. The race 
which will be created by this admixture will 
have to be observed for a considerable period. 
It may not turn out to be an absolute truth 
that cross-breeding will improve the race. If 
the experiment fails, it ends there. But if the 
experiment is successful, yet the problem of con- 
verting the whole of present stock into cross- 
breed is so vast that we have neither the 
arrangements nor the implements for accomplish- 
ing it. 

Another point of anxiety with regard to 
cow keeping in Bengal is the want of fodder. 
There were pasture lands attached to villages. 
Although in the settlement records such grazing 
lands are mentioned as public property, as a 
matter of fact they are rented out for cultiva- 
tion. There is practically no public pasture in 
Bengal. This is a great handicap to cattle 
breeding. The existing cows are poorly fed and 
weak and therefore give very little inilL But 
if we now formulate that the zamindars are to 
return the usurped land to the cows and then 
we may get sufficient milk, then we may have to 
wait endlessly. Tlie breed of cows in Bengal is 
inferior and there is no pasture land. We have 
to accept these handicaps and advance and do 
something immediately iospite of them. 


Consideration of the problem as to how the 
cattle can be improved and the quantity of milk 
increased in Bengal, and some experiments have 
made me to come to the conclusion that the 
primary step towards the allround improvement 
of cows is to increase the demand for milk. 
Wherever the demand has increased, milk pro- 
duction has gradually followed to meet the 
demand. The w’ell known cenUes of sweetmeat 
production may be taken as examples. A 
certain area of Dacca is famous for its ‘ khir ’ 
or solidified milk. On enquiiy it will be found 
that the cows in that area are better fed and 
gi\'e more milk. The acuteness of poverty of 
the people is somewhat less there. Ri adjacent 
areas where the conditions about pasture and 
the breed of the cows are the same, it will be 
found that absence of a demand for milk has 
made a difference in the yield of milk per cow. 

The milfc products of Natore are famous. 
The whole of North Bengal appreciates the 
special ' sandesh ’ of Natore. In a zone of five 
or six miles round about Natore, it will be seen 
that the cows are comparatively better and 
yield more milk than in areas outside the zone 
of milk supply for Natore. In this way it will 
bo seen that wherever there is a demand for 

4 

milk in quantities there is the supply too. In 
my experience I have found that the milk-yield 
of any particular area follows in general the 
demand for milk. Of the various demands for 
milk that for making ghee, is the most fruitful 
incentive to production. The demand for 
chhana or curds varies with seasonal require- 
ments for festivities or marriages. The pro- 
ducers, therefore, do not get a steady price. 
In places where the Gowala makCvS an all year 
arrangement with the owner, the price fixed is 
invariably a low one so as to ensure profit 
from suiqilies even in dull seasons. Such 
demands do not proiide full incentive ' to 
increased production. Of all milk products in 
cottages, ghee lasts longest. In areas where 
milk is mainly produced for manufacture of 
ghee, and the demands for other products is 
secondary, milk fetches a constant and moderate 
price, the owner gets more income, the cow is 
more eared for and becomes a better milker. 

It is natural that the milk-yield of a cow 
shall increase with the demand for milk. The 
owner himself is more often than not, half 
starved. He keeps the cow also underfed, and 
does not take projjer care and consequently gets 
little milk. lYhat little quantity of milk is 
available has usually no certain demand. The 
owner becomes less arduous for feeding the cow. 
But whenever he finds that the milk fetches a 
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guod value, and that there is a steady demand 
for milk, and the cow gives more milk on better 
feeding, he begins to take pains to attend to the 
cow more than before. \Yhat he gets in return 
for selling milk, adds to his income, but ho then 
also spends a fraction of it in maintaining the 
cow in condition. He takes greater care to 
give her water and food and may even be 
seen to care more for her than of himself or 
for his children. This lays the foundation of 
improvement of the stock. A dependable 
demand for milk-products like glice leads to 
the laying of this foundation, the caring for 
the cow. 



% t , 


Krishna 

The MulUni breeding-bull of the Khadi Pralishthan 
dairy. Born and brought up there 

This view is supported from other stand- 
points also. Where there is no sugar mill, 
people plant sugar-cane in only a few fields. 
When a pei’son selects such an area for setting 
up a sugar mill, he ascertains if the soil is 
suitable for sugar cultivation. If the soil is 
suitable and if other conditions are favourable, 
he does not confer with the ryots nor makes 
a contract with them. He sets up a mill and 
creates a demand for sugar-cane and depends 
upon the keen instinct of cultivators for 
profitable agriculture. When the cultivator- 
finds that there is profit in sugar-cane culti- 
vation, he produces the canes and depends upon 
the mill for consumption. There was much 
discussion about the suitability of different areas 
for sugar-cane. But after the establishment of 
a mill at Gopalpur in Rajshahi, it is found 


tliat in face of the demand sugar-cane has 
become a water-plant like paddy. One can 
find sugar-cane gi’owing there in fields waist- 
deep under water. How many knew or today 
know that sugar-cane grow in lands so low? 
But demand is such a factor that the 
cultivator of Rajshahi needed no coaxing to 
find out which of his fields were suitable for 
.sugar-cane. The demand aroused his interest 
and led him to tread a new path. 

The Ste.\dixe5s of Demand of Ghee 

It has been mentioned that of all demands 
for milk products, that for ghee is the best, 
because it is not a temporary or seasonal one. 



The Khadi Pratishthan ghee manufacturing centre 


A person sitting down in a village for ghee 
production may declare that he will take all 
the milk that may be brought to him. If the 
supplier will vary his supply according to his 
home consumption, the ghee-maker will have no 
objection. There is a festival, a marriage or a 
shradh in the village, and no surplus milk is 
available. The ghee manufacturer does not 
worry, he will get his supply the next day. 
AVhatever is the daily surplus of the village, he 
will purcha.se and most certainly purchase. 
That no supplies, regular or irregular, will be 
over refused, is an assurance which the ghee 
manufacturer can most liberally give and wiiich 
any other manufacturer of milk-products can- 
not give so freely. It is therefore that as an 
incentive to milk production ghee manufacture 
stands supreme. 

But only the cream out of the milk goes to 
produce ghee. W^hat will become of the skimmed 
milk? The ghee manufacturer will have to 
arrange for that also. He may convert the 
skimmed milk into ‘ Dahi ‘ Kliir ■ CUhana ' 
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Casein, or condensed milk, or into some sucli 
thing and realise about half the price of milk 
from it. 

Cowa IN Beng.^l 

It has been mentioned that the ■svholc of 
tlie import of about two crores’ worth of ghee 
may be stopped and replaced by home produc- 
tion in Bengal. But the extra milk necessary 
has to be supplied by the cows in Bengal. Let 
us see if there arc enough cows to meet the 
demand. It will be to our purpose to compare 
Bengal with the otlier provinces which supply 
ghee to Bengal, such as Bchar, United Povinces, 
Fun.iab, etc. 

In the government statistics for 1934-35, 
the following figures arc found. In these 
statistics bovine cattle are separately shown as 
cows, bulls, bullocks, calves, buffalo-bullock, 
she-bufTallo and calves, etc. From these the 
figures for cows and she-buffalocs, arc only 
taken. 
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From these figures it will be seen that in 
proportion to 100 acres of cultivable land the 
number of cows and she-buffaloes in Bengal in 
IDS, in Bchar 88, in United Provinces 91, in 
the Punjab 60. The proportion in Bengal is 
the highest and yet Bengal gets the least milk. 
Next to Bengal comes Bihar, but this is due to 
Bihar being coujiled with Orissa, othcrwusc, 
taken by itself, Bihar would show better. Even 
in Bibar cattle arc not poperly cared for. She- 
buffaloes in Bihar give only 6 to 8 pounds of 
milk per day. Yet Bihar exports ghee to 
Bengal. There, buffalo-milk is made into curd, 
and the supernatent cream is scraped off and 
melted to ghee. No province equals Punjab in 
the yield of milk per head of cow or buffalo. 
The cattle are best taken care of in the Punjab 
and the breed also is of high order. If there 
is something nice for eating in a house, the 
parents arc not satisfied till a portion is given to 
children. So it is in Punjab with regard to 
the cows. Whenever there is any thing good 
to offer that a cow regards as a delicacy she 
must have her portion — so much tender care 
is devoted to the cow there. But in Bengal 
a disproportionately large number of weak 
uncared-for and underfed cows arc kept, to the 
diftre.ss of the animals and also of the men. 
There is a sufficient number of cows in Bengal. 


The soil of Bengal is not less productive than 
that of any other province and the cultivators 
of Bengal are also not idlers. Yet, because the 
Bengal cultivator does not know what cow- 
keeping is, the conditions are so bad. 

If the cows are taken proper care of, 
Bengal cows can be milked twice daily and dur- 
ing a lactation an average of 2 seers (4 pounds) 
per day may be obtained. In a lactation a cow 
may be expected to give this average yield of 
2 scers for six months — other six months in the 
year she may be regarded as dry. Then in G 
months or 180 days a cow may yield 360 seers 
or 9 maunds of milk. 

There are 82 lacs of cows in Bengal. If 
only a third of these are taken to be in lactation, 
then the figures come to 27 lacs. If each one 
of these vill give nine maunds per lactation, 
then we may obtain 243 lac maunds of niilk 
]-)er year. If half of this is computed to go to 
meet the present demand, then we shall have a 
surplus of 120 lac maunds of milk. 20 maunds 
of milk go to yield one maund of ghee, thus wc 
may have a sui’plus of 6 lac maunds of ghee 
^ In the statistics for import of ghee by rail 
and steamer into Bengal for 1934-35, we find 
that the figui’e is 344 thousand maunds. If 14 
thousand maunds re-cximrtcd is deducted, the 
total import comes to 330 thousand maunds. 
Apart from this, a large quantity of ghee comes 
to Bengal in lorries. There is no statistics for 
this item. If this is taken to be 20 thousand 
maunds, then the total import comes to 3.5 lac 
maunds against which wc have seen that wc 
may have a surplus of 6 lac maunds of ghee. 
Therefore there is no bar to Bengal stopping its 
import and manufacturing the 3.5 lac maunds 
of ghee it imports. If Bengal learns to put 
the cows to profitable account, then it will not 
only be able to stop import of ghcc but build 
a good export trade out of its surplus. 

I have computed that one-third of the cows 
of Bengal will yield 9 mds of milk per head per 
year. But I believe that by care in cow-kceping 
much more may be obtained. That care 
increases milk-yield, I have seen in various 
fields and in various ways. I shall give one 
instance. At the time I was a prisoner for the 
second time in the Alipur Central Jail, the Jail 
superintendent was getting anxious about the 
jail dairy. There was a number of cows, but 
the milk-yield w’as practically nothing. The 
dairy was in charge of an European prisoner 
and the Superintendent could not get satisfac- 
tion from his work. One day Superintendent 
Major Patni, proposed if I could take charge 
of the daily. I gladly assented I found there 
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were forty heads of cattle and the milk-yield 
was eight seers per day. The cfilves died vciy 
often and this was one of the chief reasons 
for there being no milk in the dairy. There 
were other reasons also. I endeavoured to 
im]irove the food for the cattle, a liet-ter and 
more serviceable bull was arranged for. and 
inany other details were attended to. Every 
little work of reform was attended with obstacles 
and the jail rules stood in the way. But Major 
Patni took the responsibility for getting over 
the jail rules and made my path clear in every 
instance. Improvements began. New set of 
books and accounts were introduced and the 
existing forms were changed. Attempt was 
made to raise the land where the cow sheds 
stood, as I lost much milk due to mumps on 
account of dampness of the floors. 

Illegal income of the fodder contractor was 
stopped. A chart was made sliowing the date 
of pregnancy of a cow and the expected date 
of delivery. Proper care came to be taken to 
see that the cow is attended to day and night 
on the approach of the date of delivery. As a 
result of all these the milk productions went up 
by leaps and by the time I was coming out of 
the jail after nine months of work, the milk- 
yield of the dairy had gone up ten times from 
8 seers to 2 maunds per day. And there was 
nothing miraculous about it, The Inspector 
General of Prisons, Mr. Flowerdew, came to the 
jail twice during the period. When he came 
for the second time, he lovingly said that he 
won’t let me out of the jail at all and the next 
3iiomcnt expressed gratefully that I must not 
return to jail again. He gave the full remission 
which it was in his power to give to any 
prisoner and released me after I had only served 
nine mouths out of an Imprisonment for 12 
months. He had no cause for being grateful. 
I was a i>risoncr and I attempted to do my duty. 
The cause of gratitude was on my side, bccau.-je. 
of the splendid opportunity the jail authorities 
offered me for cow-seva. Indeed jail was a 
charming place to me on account of these 
oiiportunities. 

As in the jail, so in other places also I got 
immediate improvement in milk by ai’ranging 
for better care of the cows. The jail cows were 
all from the Punjab or born of the Punjab stock. 
Some of them deteriorated owing to neglect. T 
have experience of increasing the milk-yield of 
a deshi cow from half a seer to two seers per 
day. Again, I have seen large dairies or bathMu 
where in the months of December-.Tanuaiy the 
average yield from a Bengal cow was 4 seers 
per head per day in a milking herd of about 80 


cows. This shows what Bengal cows under 
care can develop. In the jail, a Punjab cow 
Chowari ga'\’e 500 lbs. or 60 maunds of milk 4n 
one lactation. In the Khadi Pratisthan’s dairy 
at Bodepur \vc get 38 to 45 maunds of milk per 
lactation from Multan cows. At Sodepur a 
Bengal cow, which in the beginning gave only 
half a seer of milk per day, ultimately increased 
licr milk and gave 11 maunds during the lacta- 
tion. 

Ghee M.anufactueie 

Cream or butter is obtained by separating 
milk or (lain with the help of a churner. The 
process of .separating cream from milk is more 
laborious but it is a better method. By use of 
a separating machine cream can be easily 
separated but it is neither advisable nor possible 
for all to use separators. For hand operation, 
milk is to be warmed and then quickly cooled 
by floating the vessel in a current of water. It 
is then to be transferred into a clean Kcrusinc 
tin and churned with a churning rod. After a 
time cream floats on the top of separated milk. 
Cream is heated and made into ghee. 


4 
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Neela 

The Multani prime cow yielded nearly 44 ind&. 25 seers 

of milk in len months 


Skimmed Milk 

Skimmed milk is a superior article of diet. 
It is usually not much prized. But if ghee is 
to he marketted, the sei)avated milk will have to 
he utilised and proper value obtained for it. 
Piccently Gandhiji wanted some infonuation 
from me about the dietetic value of skimmed 
milk. After this Sj. Mahadev Deshai has 
published two letters on the subject in tlie 
Harijan, one from Dr. Akroyd of the Connoor 
Institute and another from me. They' are 
reproduced below in order to bring out the 
importance of skimmed milk. 
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I. Letter from Dr. Akroyd 

You ask a number of questions about the nutritive 
value of separated milk and butter^milk. Separated or 
skimmed milk is of high nutritive value, since it contains 
all the valuable elements present in whole milk except 
fat and vitamin A. Whole milk of good quality is to 
be prefened to separated milk because it contains 
vitamin A. but there is no question that the r^ular com 
sumption of separated milk very greatly improves the 
health and development of Indian children fed on 
‘ typical ’ Indian diets based largely on rice or millet, 
containing nu milk or eggs, and very small quantities of 
vegetables. An important advantage of skimmed milk, of 
course, is that it is cheaper than fresh whole milk. 



SVKhK, 

The Multani* and countiy- breed cow yielded nearly 
33 mds. 10 seers of milk in ten roonths 
at her third lactation period 

Wc hove used imported dried skimmed milk in a 
number of experiments. Childi'cn receiving 1 oz. of dried 
skimmed milk powder daily for 34 months showed 
greater increase in height and weight than children on a 
precisely similar diet without milk. The general condh 
lion of the milk-fed children showed remarl^ble improve* 
ment. The milk was given in liquid form, roughly 8 
limes its weight of water being added lu the milk powder 
to ^reconstruct’ liquid milk. 

There can be no doubt that liquid separated milk 
would produce the same effect as dried powder, which 
is after all only the former reduced to powder by a 
mechanical process. Such milk should on no account be 
allowed to go to waste. Only a little organization is 
required to arrange for its distribution to school children, 
etc. 

With regard to taste, wc have found no difficulty 
whatever persuading children to drink reconstructed 
skimmed milk, or, in another experiment now in progress, 
liquid separated milk. They seem to like ft. 

One important fact should be borne In mind. 
Separated or skimmed milk is not suited to form the 
sole food uf infants because of its deficiency in vitamin 
A. If given to infants, it must be supplemented by some 
food substance rich in vitamin A, coddiver oil. It 
may, however, be used with advantage to supplement the 
diets of young children past infancy when such diets 
are largely based on cereals and contain few vegetables 
and no animal protein. Separated milk in such ciicum* 
stances is mticli better than no milk at all. Our own 
experiments have demonstrated its value as a food for 


older children. It would also be a very useful addition 
to the diet of expectant and nursing mothers.” 

Harijan, May 29, 1937 

11. Letter from the Writer 

“Buttermilk contains all the ingredients of whole rnilk 
except butter and vitamin A. If I were to valuate boiled 
milk in winch vitamin C is destroyed, I would put the 
following values on the ingredients : 

A Butter end vitamin A — 8 annas 
B Proteins . - — 5 « 

C Milk sugar and mineral 

salts and vitamin B — 3 „ 

If, therefore, whole milk is valued at 16 annas, bullet- 
milk which contains item B and C sliould be valued At 
8 annas. As a matter of fact it is sold proportionately 
for much leas and is therefore a cheap but valuable 
article of diet for poorer people who cannot obtain whole 
milk. Where butter is produced on a manufacturing scale 
by separating crearu from milk, the buttermilk is some* 
times a drag on the manufacturer* 

1. Dahl. Buttermilk can be made into dahi and 

sold locally. There is a limited scale for such dahi where 
large quantities of milk are handled. Where there are 
cheap means of communication such dahi Is transported 
to distant places also. . 

2. Chiiana. By souring buttermilk with sour dahi 
or acid substancas like citric acid or alum the proteids 
are precipitated. This Is chhana. Chhana is also oDlained 
by acidising whole milk. But then that chhana brings 
down the fats with it also. Chhana from butiermilk is 
inferior to that from whole milk and sells cheaper. 
Manufacture of dihana is one of the common 
commercial uses of buttermilk. It can be carried longer 
distances than dahi but fetches less value. The sugar 
and mineral substances “C” are left in the water after 
separation of chhana. Chitana is therefore less nutritious 
than Imltefmilk dahi and has only 5 annas vahin as 
against 8 annas of bultermilk-dahi.” 

Ilariiariy May 29. 1937 

It is expected that a knowledge of the 
dietic value of skimmed milk will take away its 
unpopularity and pave the way for better 
appreciation and so make the manufacture of 
ghee possible. 

cow’s GHEE 

As an article of diet the place of ghee is 
very high. It is easly digestible. Its caloric 
value is high. When properly melted ghee 
retains much of its vitamin A which helps 
building of the body and prevents diseases. 
Doctors prescribe cod liver oil because of its 
high vitamin A content. Many use this foul 
smelling oil but do not know the value of well- 
prepared cow’s ghee or butter. There are few 
substances which equal cow’s ghee in helping the 
building up of the body of the child in the 
mother’s womb or of little children. Some 
think that cowl’s ghee is burnt off in cooking 
more readily than buffalo-ghee. But this is not 
a fact. If ghee is low boiled then some portion 
will be lost in reheating whether it is cow’s ghee 
or buffalo-ghee. 



Ghee production as a cottage industry for Bengal 
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Although cow'’s ghee is a superior article of 
met, yet if its price remains high it will be* 
difficult for the public to use it in place of 
buffalo-ghec. Before the Khacii Pratistlmn 
took up the manufacture of cow’s ghee, there 
was no fixed price for it. But the prices are 
being regulated gradually now. At present 
cow’s ghee costs only four to six annas per seor 
more than buffalo-ghee. But with the increase 
of demand, there is possibility of increase of 
milk-flow and of further reduction of jirice of 
ghee. If at any time the price of cow’s ghee 
is made equal to that of buffalo-ghee, then there 
will be little difficulty in Bengal in replacing the 
whole of imported buffalo-ghee by local cow’s 
ghee. 

The Effects of Establishment of 

Ghee Industry 

If any cottage industry receives an impetus, 
then its effects become visible in various 
directions. When cow’s ghee of Bengal will be 
in demand, then its production will react upon 
so many other industries. The sale of skimmed- 
milk products will increase and tliis will 
provide occupation for quite a large number of 
men. If dahi is made, it will require so many 
potters for supplying earthenware pots. Some 
more boats will be necessaiy to carry dahi along 
river routes. This will heliJ to find employment 
for a few boat builders too. In his attempt to 
p3'ovide more fodder for the cow the cultivator 
will return the paddy fields hack to paddy and 
reduce cultivation of jute. This will again be 
a bliss. The less the cultivator depends upon 
a speculative crop like jute, the better for him. 
The increase of demand for milk will naturally 
help restriction of jute production — a very 
desirable end. 

In addition to more straw, oil-cake will 
also have to be given to the cow'. This will 
increase the demand for oil-cake and the village 
oilman who now sells oil from the mills will 
find opportunity for restarting his ghavi. This . 
may react upon sale of mill-produced, oil and 
give an impetus to ghani-oil. 

This attempt at increasing the production of 
ghee is full of far-reaching consequences in the 
improvement of the health of the population. 
In Denmark large quantities of milk were used, 
when on account of the war-demand milk- 
products began to be exported. As a result, 
children began to suffer from want of vitamin A. 
Many developed Keratomalcia, a disease in 
which water flows down from the eyes which 
eventually get swollen and pus forms. The 
patient becomes blind and dies a.« the ultimate 


result of an unchecked course of the disease. 
When the death-rate for children rose high, the 
Government stopped export of butter. The 
effect was immediate. Child death-rate became 
normal and the fatal eye disease disappeared. 



Krishna 

The cmtntr>’ l»reefl cow who-c milk 5;iipply has mucU 
Jiici'eafted by arranging {(»r gre^iter care 

If in Bengal 120 lac maunds of milk are 
jHntlaced in excess of the present production, 
the jn’ovinee will earn four crorcs of rupees in 
money value and the Bcngalec.s will be healthier 
anti better fit. Bengal’s intellect will find better 
occupation than now in creation and expansion 
of other cottage industries. Indeed the creation 
of this one industry' may usher in a new life 
for Bengal. It is full of so many possibilities. 

U^hat I expect is no mere day-tlream. Our 
experiments in the matter conducted through 
the Khadi Pratistlmn has helped us to shape our 
ideas. Khadi Pratisthan is an institution 
devoted to the cause of Khadi and village 
industries. It is registered under Act 21 of 
1868 as a Charitable Trust. For tlic past 12 
years village reconstruction experiments are 
being carried on by it. It has spent in these 
endeavours nearly three lacs of rupees from its 
funds during these years. Instead of merely 
arguing the cause for a cottage industry or 
kliadi, the Khaili Pratisthan aims at helping the 
cause clear to it by pioneering work. The 
Khadi Pratisthan has been trying to popularise 
cow’s ghee in Bengal for the past few months. 
These few months’ expei’ience raises in us 
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hopes Uiat the building up of the cottage oils- When the oils mixed are rancid, the ghee is unfit 

indu8t.T of cow's ghee manufacture and enrich- w. have been ineUting „„ procur. 

incnt of Bengal by about four crore.s oi rupees cow’s ghee. It has meant much difficulty and great 
annually is a practical proposition. expense. We have paid as much as Rs. 50 per 40 lbs, 

The lyots of Bengal either possess or can i n l • j j j i. 

get togethej all the ICQUlSltieS foi P . ment of commercial concerns meant for private gain were 

of all this huge Ciuantlty of ghee that is now devoted to the conduct of dairies for the public benefit 

imported. The only thing necessary is that and shops for food<stufTs, they could be run as seU- 

Beneal should be earnest about it. Those supporting institutions. There is nothing to prevent them 

1 +k/v Irom becoming so, except the pubJic disinclination to 

who are able should take up the requisite skill and capital to such pliilantliropio 

of better COW-kceping and spread of coin- concerns. The benevolence of the wealthy is exhausted 
inon knowledge about ghee manufactUl'O. The in rhe effort to run sadavratas, to misfeed the ever-ineveas- 

fascination fov cheap ghee should give place jng a*-™/ «/. ''eggars who a« a burden on society. For 

to a desire to have genuine cow’s ghee even if ^ , 

the quantity used has to be retluced. Ultimately In Bonga the Khadi Pmtistlmn has taken 

genuine ghee is cheaper than adulterated ghee, np this work of distributing iinadultcratcil 

In an article on Oilman’s ghani I have shown food-stuff primarily for the purpose of fostering 
how a very thriving cottage industry like oil cottage industries. 

pressing has been ruined on account of the Ihcrc is no doubt that if llie attention of 
indiscriminate use of adulterated ai*ticle for Bengal is drawn towards obtaining supplies of 

its cheapness. If cheap adulterated ghee is unadulterated pure cow’s ghee, then there will 

tolerated, then the chance of even establishing nnpi’ovement of economic and nutri- 

this life-giving industry is remote. Solidified tional condition of Bengal. The ravages of 

and deodorised oils (hydrogenated oil) are being 


Acharya P. C. Ray at the ghee manufacturing 
centre of the Khadi Pralishthan 
Cream is being sepai'ated fi'om milk with the 
help of separator machine 

preventible diseases like Malaria, Cholera, 
Pneumonia and Tuberculosis are on the increase. 
The number of doctors and hospitals has 
increased but the diseases have increased more 
rapidly. With the improvement of general 
health these diseases and others that bring in 
premature death will diminish and fill Bengal 
homes with industries and health and happiness. 
A cottage industry that can not only stop the 
import of 2 crores rupees worth of ghee from 
outside but create four crore rupees w'orth of 
wealth in Bengal ought certainly to receive 
earnest attention of the public 



PORTRAIT SCULPTURE IN MADURA TEMPLE 



A strong solliier AryanaiUa Mudali (Minister) 
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Thirumala Nay aka and his wives ^iswanatha Nay aka 



PORTRAIT SCULPTURE I> ]VLADUR-4 TEMPLE 

Bv K. SRIKANTAX. 



It is often said that Hintkiism was avci’se to 
Realism in Art. In support of this statement 
the following words of j^ukinrharya are fjuotecl : 

It is always commendable fer the 3rti«! tn draw 
images of gods. To make human figures is wrung or 
even impious.” 

Even a mis-shapen image of God is 
always better than an image of man. however 
beautiful. The doctrine thus stated means that 
imitation and portraiture are lesser aims than 
the representation of ideal and .symbulic form.'. 
The aim of the artist aeeording to Sukraeliniya 
must be the representation of the Divinitv 
behind eveiy form’ rather than the imittxtion o'f 
the form itself. Following this Dr. V. Smith 
says, “ Well authenticated portrait statues are 
rare in India.” These statement? do not however 
represent the real state of affairs. In fact, the 
Madura temple alone is a museum of portrait 
sculpture. If a careful study is made of the 
portrait sculpture in the South Indian temples 
it is possible to establish the superioritj’ of the 
Indian artist over his European competitor even 
in the field of portraiture. Xo doubt the Indian 
artist often oared more for the truth of form. 
But if and when he wanted, he could excel 
the European artist even in the art of imitation. 

Numerou.' indeed are the realistic image? in 
tlie Madura temple. Confronting us we find 
heroic soldiers, elegant rider.':, nimble dancing 
girls, unsophisticated shepherds, generous 
merchants, able ministers, royal patrons, devoted 
queens and famous saints. That these are not 
types but realistic representation in stone of in- 
dividual men of flesh and blood is clear from 
the differences in the facial expre.«sion. stature, 
dress and the general build of tlie body. To 
establish the truth of this statement, we have 
only to direct the reader to the summer |>a!acc 
of Thirumala Nayak better known as 
Pudumantapam. In this beautiful hall one 
stands face to face with the ten famous kings 
of the Noyak dynasty, beginning from Viswii- 
natha Nuvak and ending with Thirumala 
Nayak. Tlhnimala who stands last in the row 
appears to have been responsible for the 
erection of all these statue?. Each statue is 
of life size and there is inscribed a label 
bearing the name. The big abdominal formation 
of Thirumala Xayak, his stout body and strong 


.'■lioulders and the rtival heail-drcss cannot 

* 

cstai)c tlic attc-ntion of the onluokcr. That the 
figure of Thirumala Xayak is a realistic portrait 
is clear from the faci that oven ii man in 
the street can recognize Thirumala Xayak*? 
statue wherever it is. In truth numerous are 
tlie statues of Thirumala Xayak in and around 


Mathurama Aiyar and hU wife 

Madura. AVe have one in Thirupparnnkuiulrain, 
one in Srivilliputtur, one in Alagar KoH and one 
in Thiruppuvanam. All these are absolutely 
alike, showing clearly that the Indian artist had 
mastered the art of imitation to perfection. 

“ The staliie of Thirumala Nayak serves all tlie 
purposes which a modern portrait siatiie serves and more 
than that in this statue uue can easily read the whole 
life of the man whom it repreisents.'’ 

The similarity of the statue of Thirumala 
and it.« difference from other statues only 
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confirms oiir view that the statue is a realistic 
representation of the king himself. In this 
connection we may direct the attention of our 
reader to a depression in the right thigh of one 
of the queens of Thirumala Nayak sculptured 
behind Thirumala. The story goes that the 
sculptor Sundara Asari inspite of all his dexterity 
and repeated efforts to give an elegant finish 
could not avoid that depression. He reported 
the matter to Neelakanta Dikshitar, the 
minister of Thirumala Nayak. Neelakanta, 
devoted as he was to God Siva could see through 
his divine eyes the cause for this persistent 
depression. The queen herself appeared to 
have had a mole in that portion of her body. 
He therefore directed tlie sculptor to leave it as 
it was. On this Thirumala grew suspicious of 
the character of the minister on the one hand 
and the chastity of his wife on the other. We 
are not^ interested in the further development 
of the story, but it represents clearly that 
realism was often carried to a ridiculous extent. 
In the face of this it is really amusing to read 
the following passage in V. A. Smith : 

“ In the expression of human passion and emotions, 
Indian art has completely failed except during the time 
yfhen it *was held ia Greco-Roman leading string and it 
has scarcely at lany time essayed an attempt to give visible 
form to any Divine ideal ” 

Havell says : 

*‘The Greeks no more created Indlati sculpture and 
painting than they created Indian philosophy and religion.” 

Strictly speaking these ten statues must be 
termed ten groups,i for each is accompanied by 
a group of queens or favourites. One or two 
pillars also bear the portrait sculpture of the 
children of the king. But the principal figure 
is made to stand so prominently that our 
attention is not seriously claimed by others. 
The first statue is that of Viswanatha Nayak, 
who was the founder of the dynasty. The 
seventh statue is that of Kasturi Rengappa. 
When one looks at the statue of Viswanatha 
and compares it with that of Kasturi 
Rengappa he can easily make out the contrast. 
The figure of Kasturi Rengappa has neither the 
size nor the build that is given to Viswanatha 

1. T. G. Aramuthan : Portrait Sculpture in South 
India. 


and according to the historical information avail- 
able Kasturi Rengappa died within eighty days 
of his accession. There is hardly any point of 
similarity between these two statues. 

Next stands the statue of _ Muthu 
Krishnappa. He leans so much to one side that 
one begins to doubt whether one of his legs was 
not shorter than the other.2 The statues are 
arranged chronologically and they must certainly 
have been set up in the order in which the 
kings succeeded one another. It is also clear 
that the statues were often painted over 
in an attempt to make them life-like. Any 
one who doubts the capacity of the Indian 
artist to be realistic has only to see the 
sculptured images of Thirumala and his brother 
in the Srivilliputtur temple. Even without the 
assistance of the guide it is possible to say that 
the two persons represented by these statues 
are closely related to each other. 

Equally interesting in this temple is the 
representation of Muthurama Aiyar and his 
wife. One can see the clean shaven head of 
Muthurama Aiyar with his sacred thread 
encircling his broad chest and protruding 
abdomen. His wife stands beside him showing 
clearly that an Indian woman is modesty 
personified. Not far away from the statue 
of Muthurama Aiyar we have the statue of 
Suravali Subba Aiyar, father of Justice Sir 
Subramanya Aiyar. The statue itself is too 
modern to require any comment. But it is 
mentioned here only to show that this temple 
is rich in portrait sculpture. We have then the 
statue of Ariyanatha Mudali, the famous 
minister of Viswanatha Nayak. Those who have 
read about Ariyanatha can well appreciate the 
sculptor’s genius in portraiture. The inde- 
fatiguable energy, brilliance and quick-witted- 
ness are writ large in his face. We have -ai^ain in 
the hall of a thousand pillars the statues of a 
Koravan and a Korathi which baffle all descrip- 
tion. Here we have realism par excellence. 
The main anatomical structure of the human 
body is perfect. It is curved with such perfect 
precision that obviously the artists were quite 
capable of imitating nature when imitation was 
their only object. 


2. Ibid. 



WEDGWOOD CO>IiVIITTEE REPORT ON INDIAN RAILWAYS 

XAT.INAKSHA SANYAL. ma., pIi.d. (London) 


The Indian Railway Enquiry Committee. 
1936-37, under the Chairnian.=:hip of Sir Ralpli 
L. Wedgwood, Chief General Manager. London 
and North-Eastern Railway in England, was 
appointed in October, 1936, 

“To examine the position of Indian Stale-owneJ 
railways and to suggest measures as may. otherwise thin 
at the expense of the general budget, 

(a) secure an improvement in net earnings, clue 
regard being paid to the question of establishing such 
effective co.ordination between road and rail transport as 
would safeguard public investment in railways while 
providing adequate services by both means of transport; 
and 

<&) at a reasonably early date place railviMV 
finances on a sound and remunerative basis." 

These terms of reference were interpreted 
in the light of the findings of Sir Otto Niemcyer, 
who laid considerable emphasis on the contri- 
bution by the railways to the general budget in 
his scheme for extending financial relief to the 
provinces as also the report of the Public 
Accounts Committee, in September, 1936, urging 
the Government of India to “ obtain the services 
of an acknowledged expert in railway manage- 
ment to conduct an examination of the whole 
field and recommend steps which will secure 
definite improvements in railway finance to the 
extent of something like 3 crores a year imme- 
diately and ultimately of such magnitude as is 
required to maintain full solvency on a strict 
accounting basis.” 

The report was published towards the end 
of the last month and public attention has been 
di'awn once more to various problems connected 
with our railway policy and management. 

So far as the strict limits of the terms 
of reference go, the Committee does not 
appear to have acquitted itself well, because 
it has frankly confessed its inability to raise 
any hope for the relief of general taxation 
from the surplus of railway earnings in 
future, and has advised that no hope should 
be entertained for the Central Government 
being placed in a position to contribute 
revenues to the Provincial Governments 
during the next five or ten years at any rate. 
The Committee has also failed to discover 
any notable directions in which economy can 
be effected and has more or lees endorsed 
the measures so far adopted by -the Indian 


Railway administrations in this respect. On 
the contrary the Committee has found 
that there is hardly any scope for retrench- 
ment through the reduction in either the 
number or the emoluments of the superior 
staff, as is <leniaiided by different sections of 
the public in India, and has made certain 
proposals which, if adopted, would rather 
go to increase the expenses of the railway 
administrations, for some time to come at 
least. 

Judged from these conclusions one 
cannot but feel disappointed with the 
findings of the Wedgwood Committee and 
one can hardly find any justification for 
its appointment. 

This is more so because the Committee 
has chosen to discuss matters concerning 
Indian Railway policy, which it was never 
called upon to investigate, and has come 
forward with certain dangerous suggestion 
end recommendations, such as the extension 
of the lease of life to Company management, 
the importation of a few highly paid 
Britishers not only for the mechanical and 
technical departments but also for the 
commercial and publicity organisations, con- 
version of the interests of the Indian tax- 
payers into that of mere debenture-holders, 
and the encouragement of certain private 
companies — probably with British Capital — 
for extending regulated road services with 
the support of the railways. 

But, on the other hand, the report abounds 
in much useful information concerning the work- 
ing of Indian Railways during the last 12 or 13 
vears, since the separation of the Railway Budget 
from the General, and the Committee has offered 
many valuable suggestions concerning their 
future -working, particularly in view of the 
changed conditions due to the advent of road 
motors and the proposal for a Federal Railway 
Authority. These must be fully and duly 
appreciated. 

A general survey of the financial results 
of Indian Railways from 1924 to 1936 shows 
that in each of the first six years there was a 
surplus of revenue after provision had been 
made for depreciation and interest charges, and 
in each - of the last six years there '^’as a 
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deficiency. For the 12 years as a whole there 
was a net surplus of about Rs. 11 crores or 
rather less than one crore of rupees per annum. 
Judged by the percentage return on capital the 
Indian railways show better results on an 
average than the railways of Great Britain or 
the U. S. A. 

As regards retrenchment of staff the 
Committee finds that between 1929-30 and 
1935-36 the total number of staff on Indian 
railways was reduced by 15 per cent and the 
post of staff was reduced from Rs. 36.16 crores 
to Rs. 32.88 crores, a reduction of 9 per cent, 
while on the British railways the corresponding 
reductions were by ll^o and 10% respectively, 
and on class I railways of the U.S.A. there were 
retrenchments to the extent of 36% in number 
and 38% in wages and salaries. And yet the 
Committee expresses the opinion that the re- 
trenchment of the superior staff has been 
carried too far, cuts in salaries or wages would 
not be prudent or justifiable, and the new 
scales of pay are not sufficiently encouraging, 
particularly to skilled European staff! 

So far as can be seen from a study of the 
operating statistics the Committee broadly 
concludes that there has been a substantial 
advance in efficiency and economy of manage- 
ment since the depression began in 1930, but 
thinks that there is still much scope for effect- 
ing economy in the following directions, namely: 

(a) Acceleration of trains — both goods and passengers; 

(b) Reduction of engine-hours; 

(c) Reduction in the number of engines and rolling 
stock under or awaiting repairs; 

fd) Reorganisation of way and works maintenance staff; 
(e) Introduction of certain technical improvements for 
the permanent way etc; 

(/) Better use of engines, carriages and wagons; 

(g) Reorganisation of the methods in the workshops; 

(k) Closing of unremunerative branches to passenger or 
goods traffic or both; 

(i) Abolition of the New York Publicity office; 

(/) Reduction in first class accommodation and establishing 
a single upper class combining the first and second 
classes; and 

(k) Economy in capital expenditure on stations and yards 
etc; 

The committee further recommends the 
institution of Economy Research Committees, 
both at the centre as well as with every rail- 
way administration with a view to explore all 
avenues of economy consistent with efficiency; 
and advise.*? the railways to have arr ang ements 
for more adequate and proper use of the 
statistics compiled. 

The Committee’s recommendations with 
regard to measures to increase the revenue, 
however, are of more far-reaching importance. 
The Committee observes that the “Indian rail- 


ways are ill organised and ill equipped on what 
is known as the commercial side — ^that is on 
the side of creating and developing traffic, of 
securing and maintaining friendly relations 
with the traders and tradi^ bodies and of culti- 
vating good public relations generally”. The 
Committee regards this “ as a serious mis- 
fortune,” and holds that “the first duty of the 
Indian railways at the present time is to take 
every measure possible to remedy this defect.” 
A tlmrough overhaul of the commercial depart- 
ment of the railways is recommended in order to 
bring about the desired results, and for achieve- 
ing better contact with the press and with the 
mercantile community in various ways. 

As measures to increase revenuue the 
Commitee suggests: 

(а) an oiganiaation to assist tiadera in the selection of 
industrial sites; 

(б) the extension of trade advertising on railway 
premises; 

fc) the levy of economic rents for catering conuacts; and 

(d) an increase in the surcharge on coal freight from 
I2i% to 15% with a maximum increase of Re. I]- 
per ton. 

The Committee obviously tinkered with the 
problem while making these recommendations 
and presumably it took no pains to calculate 
tlie probable increase in the revenue through 
these measures. 

As regards rates and fares the Committee 
quotes the following comparative table 
shoeing the a^'e^age charge for passengers and 
goods in all the more important countries of the 
world, on a comparable gold basis in centimes, 
and concludes that "as judged by average unit 
charges, the railways of India compare favour- 
ably r\ath those of any other country with which 
a comparison can profitably be made.” 



Arerago recidi>t per 


Passenger 

Croo<ls Tod 


Kilometre 

Kilometre 

It^Iy 

.. 4-14 

4-56 

Germany 

.. 2-96 

4-32 

Great Britain 

.. 2-39 

4-38 

France 

.. 2-41 

4-49 

South Africa 

• 4 

3*26 

Canada 

.. 3-98 

1-84 

U. S. A. 

.. 3-69 

1-84 

Argent ine Repu blic 

.. 202 

2-57 

Japan 

.. 1-00 

1-39 . 

India 

.. 1-25 

2-50 


The Conunittee does not think that an 
increase in revenue through a general increase 
in the rates and fares possible or justifiable, and 
states that the prevailing conditions of trade 
do not warrant such a measure. Nor is the 
Cwnniittee -convinced -with the demand for- a 
general rate reduction as a means of stiinula- 
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ting traffic and thereby of increasing revenues. 
The possibility of adjustments of particular 
rates either through reduction or increase is 
not however ruled out. 

_ As regards the general rate structure of 
Indian railways the Committee does not find 
any necessity for a change, but recommends that 
the system of “discontanuous”mileage should 
be done away -with and certain complexities of 
ciass and schedule rates should be reduced. 
The Committee quotes some anomalies in the 
rates for a few articles and advises the railway 
administrations to direct their attention to such 
questions. 

The margin between railway risk and 
owners’ risk rates has also been examined and 
found to be out of proportion to the risk 
involved. The Railway Board has been advised 
to see if the British railway practice in this 
respect can be followed here. 

The Committee has also recommended 
certain measures for the quicker and more 
convenient quotations of rates, speedier disposal 
of enquiries and claims, and more expeditious 
procedure before the Rates Advisory Committee, 
with a view to remove the inconvenience of the 
public, 

The incivility of railway staff, specially 
towards third class passengers, their dishonesty, 
and lack of interest in the development of 
railway business have been strongly commented 
upon, and the Committee has urged that a 
determined effort should be made, and continu- 
ously followed, to root out these evils. 

Proper selection, training and examination 
of the staff, periodical refresher courses and 
lectures on railway economics, and measures for 
arousing the interest of the staff in tlieir work 
have also been recommended. 

The most outstanding features of the 
Wedgwood Report lie, however, in the study of 
the situation due to road competition, and in 
the recommendations of the Committee, for 
bringing about co-ordination, as well as for 
combating rival road services whenever neces- 
sary. The entire outlook of the Indian railway 
administration is sought to be changed by the 
Committee and the public must heartily welcome 
the findings in this connection. 

As regards the development of road 
transport in India the Committee asserts that 
“ the country' should enjoy the advantage of 
this development and that no restrictions should 
be imposed which would unfairly hamper it.” 
The inadequacy of regulation of road traffic 
development and the chaotic state prevailing in 
the field • of motor transport are, however. 


strongly criticised, and certain regulations of 
road ti’ansport are recommended " not only in 
the interest of safety but also to guide its own 
development along sound and economic lines.” 

As regards co-ordination between rail and 
road the Committee considers it of the first 
importance that the raihvays shall have full 
l)owers to run road services for the conveyance 
of passengers and freight traffic, subject to the 
same licensing and operating conditions as 
apply to every other person. These powers 
should enable the raihvays : 

(a) To run road services themselves; 

( b) to hold financial interests in road service undertakings 
and to enter into working agreements with a view 
to coordinating road and rail facilities, and 

(c) to make agreements with contractors for the running 
of road services whether on a profiusharing, charter- 
hire^ or other basis. 

The Committee departs from the usual 
belief in this connection and recommends the 
railways to engage not only in feeder bus 
services to and from stations, but also in running 
ser\'ices parallel to the raihvays under certain 
circumstances. A special case for railway 
participation in parallel road services arises, for 
example, in connection with narrow gauge lines 
which may be rendered unremunerative by road 
competition. 

In regard to freight transport the most 
satisfactoiy policy for the railways is believed 
to consist in arrangements for the provision of 
services through contractors. Though such 
arrangements do not bring any direct profit to 
the railways except in the form of contributory 
revenue, they provide improved facilities and 
amenities to the public. 

As regards future development of road 
services the Committee advises the Prov-incial 
Governments or the relevant authorities to keep 
in view the principle of “ public need ” as a 
criterion for lorry licence and “ public need or 
convenience ” as a criterion for the grant of 
bus licence. Says the Committee : 

“Tlie umnibus has a wider field of usefulness. The 
convenience which it affords has a social as well as 
economic value. We have pictured it as linking village 
with town and with railway station, we have also con- 
templated parallel services with the railway, partly com- 
petitive and partly conlribulor>' in character. Where 
railway gives an infrequent service of passenger trains, a 
complementary service of buses to fill in the gap in the 
railway time table, in response to public demand, would 
be a convenience clearly justifiable in the general interest. 
For short distance travel, specially in the neighbourhood 
of large cities, the bus has in some circumstances a 
distinctly better service to offer than the railway and we 
do not think the public should be denied the benefits 
which such services afford." 

It. is hoped that this salutory advice will 
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not be wa!<te<) on tlie railwayiuon of India, whose 
outlook has been narrowed. 

The Committee also urges the railway 
administrations to do eveiTthing possible to 
win public confidence and to improve their 
relations with tlieir u.scrs for reasons more than 
one. With this object in view the Committee 
recommends the appointment of a press liaison 
officer and the establishment of a railway 
information office. Tliese are recommendations 
that will meet with general approval. 

The country now waits anxiously to see 


to what extent the recoininenclations of 
the Wedgwood Committee are accepted hy 
the Government of India. An occasion will 
then he taken to examine the real intentions 
of the Government that invoked the aid of 
this committee of outside experts. Let us 
only hope that such of the recommenclations 
as run counter to the policy of Indianisation 
of services and of state-management will not 
be acted upon before the Indian Legislature 
has had an opportunity of expressing its 
views thereon. 


INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Sbi-mati T.ARrLAXA Sen has been appointed Conference in Orissa. She is also the General 
an Honorary Magistrate, Central Court, Secretary of the Orissa Provincial Kisnan 
Calcutta. Sangha. 


Srimati TaniUta Sen 


Srimati Malati Chaudhuri 

1 


I 

Srimati Malati Chaudhuri, well-known in Srimati Manisha Sen stood first among the 
Orissa as a political and social worker, presided candidates who passed the last B.A. examination 
over the ^ first, session' of- a District' Kishan of the Calcutta University with Honours in 
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English. She was placed in the Second Clas.s, Srimati T.\ra Deoras stood first in the last 
no candidate being awarded a First Class. Mairiculation Examination of the Nagpur Uni- 




Srimatl Manisha Sen 


Sri mat! Tara Deoras 


\-orsitV. 


Srimati Nagamma PatU 
Member, Bombay Legislative Assembly 


Begum Habib-ullah 
Member, U. P. Legislative Assembly 
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Miss Shera R. Mulziani, the first Khoja 
girl to take training in Nursing and Midwifery. 



NARAYANA-SWAMI : ‘ THE BRAHMIN OF LONG LIFE ’ 


Rt 0. C. GANGOLY 

India has during the earlier part of her history known. But the most interesting adventures 
maintained cultural contact with foreign in India are those of the Chinese pilgrim Wang 
countries, kings and sovereigns. And after the Hiuan-ts'o, who at least four times visited 
spread of Buddhism, through missionaries who India,— the first time during 643-646, a second 
travelled far and wide in all parts of Asia, time in 648, a third time during 657-661, and, 
carrying the spiritual message of the Buddhist undoubtedly, a fourth time in 663. During his 
doctrine of Salvation through love and charity, many visits to India, he was several times at 
India has been in close cultural contact with the Mahabodhi Temple (at Bodh Gaya) and 
Central Asia and China. And explorations of ho carried with him a copy of the image of 
Stein, Pelliot, Le Coq and others in Central Maitreya and also a copy of the seated image 
Asia and other places have brought to light of the Buddha under the Bodhi-tree, from the 
tangible evidences of colonies of Indian culture original Indian models. In two of his sojourns 
in remote parts of Asia. The streams of Chinese he travelled across Tibet and Nepal and 
pilgrims, who continued to visit India in returned by the same route. On the 28th 
“search of the Law” {Dhamma) for several February, 647, Wang Hiuan-ts’o set up a corn- 
centuries, carried away from India not only memorative inscription at Gridhra-Kuta 
accurate informations as to the doctrines and (“ Vulture-Peak,” near Rajgir) . His second 
the practice of Buddhism but also cart-loads of Ausit was paid as ambassador of the Chinese 
Buddhist manuscripts and effigies, images and Emperor, shortly after the death of Harsa- 
pictures of the Buddha and other Buddhistic Siliditya (end of 646 or beginilmg of 647 A.D.) 
deities. The names of Fa Hien (399-414 whose vacant throne was usurped by one of his 
A.D.), Hiuen Tsang (630-643 A. D.), I-Tsing ministers named Ai'juna (or Arunasava, in 
(671-695 A. D.) are well known. The Indian Chinese form — ‘ A-lo-na-ohouen). With the 
pilgrimages of Song-Yun (sixth century) and of help of a Nepalese contingent lent by the Tibetan 
U-Kong (Ou-K’ong) (eighth century) are less King, Wang Hian-ts’o, the Chinese ambassador, 
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captured tlie usurper and carried him to Ciiina 
and presented him to the Chinese Emperor, 
probably T’ai-tsong, on the 16th June, 648. 

Now along with the captured usurper. 
Wang Hiaun-ts’o also took with him (not as 
a prisoner) a Bralniiana named Narayaua- 
Swami. He claimed to have mastered the 
secrets of long life and he was known as the 
Brahmana of Long Life.” Wang Hiaun-ts’ti 
presented the Brahmana to the Emperor tvith 
great ceremony, with the following words : 
‘‘A our liumble servant having come back as 
your ambassador to the countries of the West 
(i.e. India) has brought a Brahmana of long 
life.” It appears that the Brahmana was in 
possession of a recipe for preparing the so-called 
‘ drug of Immortality.’ It is not known if the 
Chinese Emperor experimented tvdth the ‘ drug 
of Immortality.’ At any rate he died in 649. 
But the next Emperor Kao-tsong, son of Tai- 
tsong, appears to have pardoned the Brahmin’s 
inability to prove the efficacy of his drug, and 
probably, after giving him another chance 
to demonstrate the drug of longevity, he 
was allowed to return to India. It appears 
Narayana-Swami went back to China some 
time in 667 _ A.D., probably, after having 
repleni.slied his pharmacopoeia from India. 
History does not record his second attempt to 
connnce the Chinese Emperor of the potency 
of his drugs. And Narayaua-Swami appears to 
have died at Changam (Tch’angngan) the old 
Chinese capital, which was also the capital of 
T’ang dynasty f618-906 A.D.). The Chineso 
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Emperor Kao-tsong does not appear to have 
abandoned his interest in finding out the Indian 
elixir of long life and he appears to have 
imported another Brahmana from India of the 
name of Lokaditya about tin- end of the year 
66A A.D. IVc have no details of the career of 
this second Indian adventurer in China. If we 
can judge by the form of the names, Narayana- 
Swami appears to be a Brahmana from Southern 
India and most probably Lokaditya came from 
Northern India. If so, this is not the first time 
that Southern India had sent a cultui'al repre- 
sentative to China. The famous Bodhi- 
dharma is even today a household word of 
reverence in Japan worshipped under the 
abridged form of ‘ Daruma ’ (Dharma) . 
Bodhi-dharma, one of the greatest Patriarchs of 
Buddhist religion in China, wus the son of a 
king of Conjevcram (Kanchipuram) , which was 
at one time a great centre of Buddhist culture. 
One is inclined to be sceptical of the pretensions 
of Narayana-Sw'anii or of Lokaditya to dctnon- 
.strate the possibility of securing long life by 
the use of efficacious drugs. But at one time, 
tlie Indian i)harmaoopc8ia appears to have 
j‘/OSse.<sed effective recipes for the elixir of long 
life, if not of Immortality. The Garwda-'purana 
specifies the leaves of some varieties of -palasa 
whicli are credited with efficaev of imparting 
fabulous periods to human life, if used in com- 
bination with specified drugs. Probably the 
text-s of the Ayurvedas contain identical or 
analogous prescriptions. 


CRITICISM 


Reply lo Rejoinder 

While I need not dispute the right of Mr. 
Narendramohan Sen lo find fault with tny boldness in 
criticising the opinion of the veteran Congress leaders, 
I may point out that he himself has cited no authority 
in refutation of my contention that the Instrument of 
Instructions is not a constitutional dc»cument in the 
sense the Act of 1935 is. He forgers the history as well 
a$ the peculiar limitations of the Indian ConslitutioR, 
and vainly and uncritically reminds me of the 
conventions of the English Constitution, as _if these 
cnuld forthwith be applicable to and enforceable in 
India. The Joint Committee itself, whose opinion he 
irrelevently quoted at length, has made it clear that 
the English conventions could not be applied at the 
present stage to Indian conditions. He has above all 
conveniently forgotten Section 5312) of the Act, which 
is the most convincing proof of my assertion that the 
Instrument is not so important as the Act. If it had 
been so, the authors of the Act w'oulcl not have so 
carefully provided in advance that no violation of the 
Instrument U to be regarded a$ unconsiitmional! Thus 
when the Act unequivocally legalises every deviation 
from this much vaunted Instrument, the constitutional 


superinrily of the former U established bevond all 
possibility of doubt; and I can only wonder’ how in 
ucw of this fact even an over-j«aloiis apologist of the 
Congress leaders could still maintain logically that the 
Instrument \% as important as the Act. 

Nandalal Chatterji 

Appreciation of Dr. Sir Brajcndra Nath Seal 

In The Modern Review for April, 1937, we reproduced 
in the ** Indian Periodicals ” section an appreciation of 
Dr, Sir Brajendra Nath Seal from the March 11937) 
number of The Hindustan Review, Professor Dr. Hiralal 
Haidar. M.A., ph.i>., retired professor of philosophy of the 
Calcutta Unhersity. has written to us to say that the 
whole of that appreciatiuii Is taken without acknowledg- 
ment from an article in The Indian Messenger for July 6, 
1911, contributed by him <Dr. Haidar), He has sent us 
a copy of that number of The Indian Messenger foe 
comparison. We are .satisfied that what the professor has 
written is correct. 

EiHlor. The Modtm Rcrfeic. 

Julv 26. 1937. 
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Books in the principal European and Indian languages 
are reviewed in The Modern Review. But reviews of all books sent cannot 
be guaranteed. Newspapers, . periodicals, sckool and college tc:Kt •books, 
pamphlets, reprints of magazine articles, addresses, etc., arc not noticed. The 
receipt of books received for review cannot be acknowledged, nor can any 
enquiries relating thereto answered. No criticism of book- reviews and notices 
is published. — Editor, The Modern REt^EW. 


ENGLISH 

THEORY AND ART OF MYSTICISM : By Professor 
Dr. Radhakamal Mukerjee, M.A., Ph.D. fPUh a foreword 
by William Ernest Hocking, Professor of Philosophy, 
Harvard University^ V. S. A. Longmans, Green & Co, 
London/ New York, Toronto. Royal 8vo, pp. xvi+308. 
Cloth, gilt letters. ISsh. net. 

•Professor Hocking writes in the Foreword : 

“ Philosophy in the Orient has never been a detached 
speculation : it has been an adjunct of a way of life. 
The sage utters his Four-fold Truth; but it is to merge at 
once into an Eight -fold Path. On the other hand« ike 
Path debouches in a state of Salvation which is Enlighien- 
ment. It is not always possible to say whether the 
Enlightenment is the immediate condition of release into 
beatitude or is itself Salvation. In any case practice 
culminates in a higher cognition. While the West some- 
times prides itself upon the fact that its metaphysics and 
theology tend to express themselves in ethical codes and 
social ellorts. these outflows of theory appear for the most 
part in the guise of corollaries or applications, whereas 
for the East the speculative truth is the immediate garb 
or framework for the religiously directed action. And the 
goal of that action is an experience in which the ‘'good” 
of action and the true of thought are inseparably 
fused. 

We ai*e prone to describe this quest of an immediate 
experience of the Real as mysticism, and its achievement 
as mystical experience. Hence a significant book on 
mysticism, such as this book of Professor Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, drives straight to the center of the spiritual 
sources of Asia; and he has happily maintained throughout 
his work the characteristic oriental union of speculation 
and practice, of theory and art. He wiites of a current 
of life whose essence he knows. Yet he adds to this 
primary and indispensable sympathy a threefold objectivity, 
that of the scholar scientiflcally trained, that of the 
reader widely familiar with western literature of his 
subject, and that of the sociologist concerned with the 
bearing of religion .upon the health of human institutions. 

is of high importance for the rapidly changing 
East that a light so adequate should be thrown upon its 
andent and perennial sources of strength. In the shock 
of social upheaval it is these sources that are likely to be 
discounted and jettisoned on the supposition that a modern 
society based on technology has no place for them, and 
on the kindred supposition that they have no interest nor 
function in such a world. It is seldom that our students 
of society appreciate that principle of alteration in the 
hygiene of the mind whereby a mystical discipline remains 
an essentia] condition of the vigor and value of realistic 
enterprise, even of scientific fertility. Instinctively, the 


conservative impulses of Hindu piety, as seen in 

various plans of education, have attempted 

to maintain a liaison between these elements. The 
instinct is sound : the new social streams will run shallow 
if they abandon the ancient springs on the assumption 
that ecoDomy and its guides are competent to furnish all 
the vital equipment of a new order. But the validities of 
these spiritual arts need to be subjected to a deeper and 
more objective analysis, capable of severely critical 
separation between irrelevant and essential factors. It Is 
in this direction that the present study renders a definite 
service to the actual situation not alone in India, but 
throughout the Orient. 

“ And not alone to the Orient. For mysticism is one 
of the common elements in world religion; and a study 
which, like this one, joins hands with the work of western 
scholars, Rhys Davids/ Poussin, James Woods, Rudolf 

Otto, J. B. Pratt, von Huge! adds to the self- 

understanding of the race in its religious experience, 
and in so far to the moral unity of mankind. Mysticism 
has aspects which are local; ir has other aspects which 
repel; it is capable of making common cause with our 
depravities and all manner of subjective conceits. Where 
It is largely cultivated, there will be abundant danger of 
abuse somewhat in proportion to its promise of power, 
and there will he those who with an honest zeal desire to 
cleanse the temple by a radical excision, But it is not by 
impatience that we come to the things which aie difficult 
and rare* We cannot forget that with the true mystic, 
wherever he is, the local disappeat's and we are at home 
in what is universal. And with him also, the body, the 
physical world, the social order, far from being abandoned, 
seem lifted into a new level of meaning,— their normal 
meanning, presumably, which we habitually surrender and 
allow to become hidden. We must recur unflagging to 
the great enterprise of discerning the inie mystic.” 

A second notice of the book may follow. 

THE NILE FROM THE SOURCE TO EGYPT : 
The Life-story of a Riv^. By Emil Ludwig. Translated 
by Mary H. Lindsay. With 29 Plates, and five maps^four 
of them cdoured. Demy 8vo, pp. 252. Ctpth, giU> 
lettered. 

’Emil Ludwig is an eminent, a world-famous German 
biographer. Besides other books, lie has written books on 
Bismarck, Goethe, Hindenbiirg, Kaiser 'WiUiam II, Lincoln 
Napoleon, Schliemann of Troy, Mussolini, etc. But the 
present work is not the biography of a man but the life- 
story of a river. And it is a very interesting and instruc- 
tive life-story. In the foreword he calls it “ the most 
wonderful of all rivers.” 

. . .it flows straight from south to north and over 
a length of 2,750 miles, varies only 250 feet in breadth, 
so that, at the end, its mouth lies almost on the same 
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degree of longitude its «fuirce. 

“Its ba^in contains the biggest lake of the eastern 
heniisphere. the highest mou mains, the biggest tovn of lU 
continent. Its banks are peopled hy the richest bird life 
of the northern hemisphere, bv nearly cver>* animal species 

vegetation ranging from Alpine 
flora and the tropical forest, through swamp, steppe, and 
desert to the richest arable land on earth. It feeds 
hitndreds of different races, men of the mountain and men 
of the marsh. Arabs, Christians and cannibals, pigmies 
and giants. The struggles of these men for power and 
wealth, for faith and custom, for the ^premacy of colour, 
can be traced further back here than anyw'here else in 
the histor>' of mankind — for six thoiisaaci years- 

“But the most wonderful thing I found was the 
realization that all these phenomena, which reflect the 
power of nature, the activity of its creatures, the strivings 
of it6 human beings, agriculture and plants, animals 
and peoples, scenery' and history, would not have been 
what they were and are were it not for ihe river.*’ 

It is of such a river that he relates the history' as if 
it were the life of a hero. The contents of the work are 
divided tnin three books : Freedom and .Adventure, The 
Wilder Brother, and The Struggle with Man. The author 
vividly describes jungle, prairie, desert, the tribes of the 
Nile, their black and white coaquerois, Sultans. Kings, 
explorers, and adventurers- This epic of the Nile sum« 
up the whole history and cuUure of East Africa. 

THE BAHAT WORLD, VOL. VL Roya/ Sua, 
pp. 772. Illustrated. Baha*i Publishing Comniittee. Sevf 
York Price three dollars. 

.An editorial committee representing Balia’i comnui- 
nities in forty countries co-operated in the current biennial 
record of the Baha’i Faith* which covers the period 
1934-1936. 

This work, an impressive exhibit of a living religion - 
supplies an outline of the aims and purposes of the world 
faith established by Bahft’n*11ah, summarizea its history, 
quotes extensively from its sacred writings, explains its 
e dm ini strati ve order which trains persona of originally 
different races, classes, creeds and nationalities to unite 
and co-operate, and explains the Baha’i attitude on the 
solution of the international social problem, 

The many illustrations, which range from intimate 
Baha’i groups in villages of the Orient to reproductions of 
the constitution and By-Laws of Baha’i National 
Assemblies of five continents, and depict the tortures 
actually inflicted upon Baha’is in Persia up to recent years, 
serve to dramatise the progress of a religion whose follnwers 
claim it to be the regeneration and unification of human 
sociely- 

ON THE USE OF THE VOTE : By Jatindra .UoAori 
Dana, B.A.^ A/.Sc., B.L Bangalore City. Bangalore. Press, 
Mysore Road. Price Annas 8. 

In this useful book Mr. Datta investigate the causes 
of the comparatively low percentage of actual voters at 
the elections in India He considers the causes under 
eleven heads : Absence Due to Death, Absence Due to 
Child-birth, Inability to Vote on account of Previous 
Voting, Mistakes in the Electoral Rolls, Absence Due to 
Malaria, Absence on account of Migration, Absence Due to 
Lack of Communications, Minor Electors. Unsuitable 
Polling Hoots and overcrowding of Voters, Disbelief in 
Voting, and some Minor causes. In the last chapter the 
author has given his main conclusions. He has treated 
the subject scientifically as far as practicable and given 
statistics and diagrams. 

D. 


MIR 0-\5JM. NAWAB OF BENGAL, 1760-1763 : By 
Dr. yandalal Chaterji, M.A., PhJ).^ Lecturer in Indian 
History, Lucknow University. Pages 332. Indian PresSy 
Allahabad, 19.35, 

Dr. Nandalal Cliatterji has been for years engaged in 
researches on the Medieval History of Bengal with, zeal 
and tenacity that we iiave alw'ays admired- We are glad 
Ui welcome lijji well-written and learned monograph on 
Mir 0a<im- our unfortunate Nawab of Bengal. Dr. 
Chaiierji says in the Preface. ‘‘ In preparing the 
monograph I have spared no pains to make *a detailed 
study of original sources, Persian as well as English.^' 
A close perusal of this book leaves no doubt that the 
coDieniporary sources have been fully investigated hy the 
author with a calm judicious mind and critical spirit. But 
we are afraid this book may come as a surprise and dis* 
appointment too — to the average Bengali reader who is still 
under the spell of Bahu .Akshay Kumar Maitra’s Mir 
Qasm. Dr. Chatterji makes bis stand-point quite clear in 
the Preface : ** In the present monograph, however, it 
has been demonstrated in the course of a dispassionate 
<^ur^'ev of the contemporary evidence that popular notions 
with respect to the Nawab and his government are mostly 
unwarranted, and need a revision.” 

In these days of heated political atmosphere some 
people are of opinion that every phase of a nation’s 
activity in the field of science as well as literature ought 
to have only one supreme end in view; namely the interest 
of the nation as it is understood by political dictators- 
In other words, as in the past History v^eiy often prostrated 
herself before one set of gods, namely kings and oligarchs, 
AO she now-a-days take to the wor.«hjp of another, namely 
the Demos of Aristotle- But yee academicians hold that 
Universiiiei« are national sanctuaries where the Muse of 
History is installed not to amuse a nation but warn” 
it. to provide training in self-criticism wherein lies the 
safety-valve of its government, and above all, to inspire 
trust and confidence outside in the sense of justice and 
fairpiay of a nation, which nations are not normally dis> 
posed to evince in the field of politics and diplomacy. 
Dr. Chatterji perhaps holds a similar view. He has shown 
great moral courage in venturing to pronounce a judgment 
against Mir Qasim whom Muslims as well as Hindus regard 
as a noble and patriotic ruler bra\*cly fighting to upheld 
the interests of his people against the commercial greed r{ 
the English. 

Dr. Chatterji was called upon, as it were, to try a 
case. Mir Qasim versus the East India Company. The 
evidence at hts disposal were almost exclusively from the 
Records of the East India Company, supplemented by two 
contemporary Muslim histories, SiyaruLMutakkkhirin and 
Muzaiernama : Dr. Chatterji has. in our opinion, weighed 
evidence carefully and portrayed the Nawab in his true 
lights be?^t owing unstinted praise when he deserves it and 
at the same time exposing his weaknesses unsparingly. 

We indeed admire very much Dr, Chatterji’s able 
summing up of the career and the portrayal of the 
character of Mir Qa&im. We only wish that Dr. Chatterji 
had better omitted the last paragraph of his book, wherein 
he has attempted a historical comparison with Mir Qasim’s 
contemporaries. We also think that Dr. Chatterji has 
s^ometimes been needlessly severe in commenting on some 
acts of his, which are perhaps capable of a different 
interpretation. He ha* alsi^ believed more readily the 
allegations of Coote and Ellis against Mir Qaslni and 
explanations of their indecorum and uncivil conduct 
towards the Nawab as against the reports of the Nawab 
himself. These are, however, matters of opinion. Dr. 
Chatterji’s book will nevertheless remain the standard 
work on Mir Qasim till some bitherlo-unsuspected purees 
of information become available to scholars- It will also 
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be found au useful addition to the list of indispensable 
books on the Early History of British India. 

K. R. QCANUiSCO 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MYSORE ARCHiEO. 
LOGICAL DEPARTiMENT, FOR THE YEAR 1933 : 
Government Hr ess. Mvsonu 1936, Paries 1^321+24 plates. 

It is always u pleasure lo go ihrougb the extremely 
iiUeresling Heports that the very competent Director, of 
the Mysore Arebaio logical Department issues so often. 
From ihe vchin^e under review we learn that detailed 
studies of many important monuments at CovindauhalU, 
Nil gg I hall I, etc., were made by Dr. Krishna. In the field 
of epigraphy, the important inscriptions at Sringeri were 
studied, thu5^ nonlituung *a work originally commenced by 
R. Narasimhacliarya, in the year 1916. The most 
important acquisition for the Mysore Oriental Library, is 
a Padma^puranc-tika. It is o palm>Ieaf manuscript con- 
sisting of 212 leaves, being a Kannada translation of the 
Padma-purana. The author of the work is Chikupadliyaya 
who fiourislied in the court of Cbikku-devaraja^Odeyar 
(1672-1704). He seems to have been a minister. The 
work however is incomplete. This was not his only 
uomposition, several others arc mentioned in the body of 
the Report. It would he a mistake, however, to think 
that the author tried to translate the whole of the pur ana. 
The internal evidence indicate that selections only were 
made. 

It U with the greatest regret we note that, the 
Director, has nothing* to say abcjut exravatioD^perbaps be 
is not to blame. 

Adris Baxerji 

THE JAGIRDAR OF PATNA: Bv Miss Nalini 
Turkhud. T. B. Tnraporevala Sons & t.o. Pages 148. 
Price Rs. 2.- 1936. 

This is a neat little novel, the writer being *'a young 
girl still in her teens/ as she is described in an illuminat- 
ing foreword by Mr. S. S. Subnia. The story is narrated 
as the autobiography of the young heroine, a finely 
conceived character combining present-day ideas and habits 
of a cultured girl of the West with the grace and modesty 
of ancient Hindi: tratlitioru The liberties of modern 
society-life throw her into a most perilous sitnation out 
of which she escapes unhurt through sheer strength of 
personality and deep moral sense. She is wedded in the 
end to a person with an equally remarkable individuality. 
The different threads of the story are finely woven into 
a compact plot. The language is racy and lucid but is 
marred, here and there, by slips of grammar and 
punctuation. But these are quite natural in such a 
juvenile production; although one would wish a slight 
editing of the .book by a maturer hand before it was sent 
lo press. But on the whole it is a work of rich promise 
an^ the young writer deserves warm congratulations on 
what she has achieved. 

P. K. Guha 

TRANS ACTIONS OF THE BOSE RESEARCH 
INSTITUTE, CALCUTTA.— TX, 19.83^, ^Biological 
and Physical. Researches ; Edited by Sir Jagadish Chandra 
Bose and Published by Messrs. Longmans ^ Green and Co., 
London. Price 18 net. 

The work under review is a collection of the various 
researches carried oat in 193S-34 in different branches of 
biophysics, in anthropology and in advanced physics at 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta. The work begins 
•with an introductory note by Six C. Bose himself, 
indicating the nature of research work carried out at 
the Institute in 1933-34 The biological subjects deal with 
various aspects of the Internal activities of the plant with 


an account of a special Respirograph to record the rate 
of oxygen consumption. The biochemical investigations, 
under the guidance of Prof. N. C. Nag, F.I.C-. relate to 
the presence of different vitamins in various leguminous 
pulses. In advanced physics in vestiga lions have been 
carried out ob the continuous emission spectra of hydrogen 
halides and of the flamr spectrum of hydrogen. A 
melancholy interest attaches to the anthropological paper 
on the Racial characteristics of the Dravidian speaking 
Oraons, written by Dr. Pravadj Chandra Bo&e, who died 
recently in the prime of his youth vrith. great promise of 
adiDirable work before him. The various researches 
recorded in this volume are of a very high order and 
bespeak the first rate quality of work carried out at the 
institute of the great savant. 

SuKUMAR Rwan Das 

aTlZENSHIP (THE RESPONSIBILITIES AND 
PRmLECES OF THE INDIAN CITIZENSHIP) : By 
Brevet-Major J. JPillatt, M.C., M.A. of Army Edu^ation^ 
Corps. Published by Oxford VniversUy Press. Pages 213. 
Price 1-8. 

this hook the systems of Governtnient of the 
various communities of which the Indian < Citizen is a 
member, have been outlined from the smallest of all — 
the family, to the Federation*' — but from an Imperialist’s 
point of view. Specimens; ‘‘Apart from this all 
important loyalty (to the Crown), there are other ties that 
bind (the Empire) .... The first is that nf language 
. . . The second is that of trade. As far as this is 
concerned, the itaerests of all parts should be the satne 
(Is that 80 ?) . . . The third is that of culture. The 
cultural heritage of one is the common property of all. ( ! !) 
The last and greatest is that of protection.” This i.« the 
cloak under which Imperialism thrives. 

‘‘His (Indian’s) ultimate safety, on which everything 
hangs — trade, commerce, happiness and prosper ity- 
depends upon this protection he is entitled to demand 
from the Empire as a whole.” But unfortunately he is 
treated as a pariah even within the empire ! And in 
return the Empire has the right to require of him his 
loyalty and assistance in the hour of necd.'^ There is 
no doubt about it. Here we entirely agrt^K with the 
author. Further* - 

**Tlius she (India) enjoys in it (League of Nations) 
equal rights with oilier member -states. And thus she is 
able to exercise her influence in matters with which the 
League is concerned — the preservation of peace, the 
stability of inicmaiiooal relationships and the improve- 
ment of social, economic and health conditions in the 
world as a whole.” 

At ihe end of the year 1936. it is (ijlficull to swallow 
such a big pill of non-chalant self-eiilogy without a severe 
shock to one’s sense of proportion and propriety. 

SYMMETALLISM ; By Barthold A. Butenschon with 
an introduction by Bertil Ohlin. Published by Ceorge 
/sUen & Vntuin Ltd. Price 10s. net. Page JOS. 

The breakdown of the Gold standard which was the 
international standard of exchange has led to a ” managed ” 
paper ciiiTency. But the maintenance of iiuernal and 
external value of a paper currency over a long period is 
no I an easy matter and calls ior unusual strain on the 
responsible authorities. The. crying need of the moment 
is 10 secure an international standai'd almost as automatic 
as the gold standard but with sufficient degree id domestic 
autonomy which was absent in the former. 

Assuming that international adhesion to any standard 
which was not in some way linked to gold was improbable 
for many years to come, we must try to make the 
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moneiary system lelatively less dependent on gold and 
el^ic in order lo achieTe our objccU Re-inlroduc- 
txon of Bi-metallistn (concurrent circulation of Conencies 
based both on gold and silver) is iherefore being 
considered in some circles. But one serious difficulty 
about it is that the fixed ratio beUTeen the two metals 
cannot be maintained on account of marlket fluctuations 
of their prices, as a result of which Gresham\s law asserts 
itself and drives out the belter one out of circulation. 
Symmetallism by suing an alloy of gold and silver as 
a basis for the monetary unit in which the metals are 
represented at a legally fixed quantitative proportion, 
claims to fulfill the ideal requirements of an internationd 
monetary standard by removing many .of the difficulties 
of orthodox Bi-metallism. 

The subject is an interesting study in the present 
unsettled monetary state. But we must confess that the 
presentation has been loo technical, full of mathematical 
symbols and equations. We cannot believe that the book 
could not be made more intelligible to less scholarly 
people and much of this Algebra could not be avoided 
without detracting from the value of the work. As it is. 
its utility is bound to be limited and confined to a 
coreric of experts who are making special sludv of the 
subject. 

A. G. Sen 

SRI AUROBINDO AND THE FUTURE OF 
MANKIND : fi>* Adhar Chandra Da$, M. A, Published 
by tht University oj Calcutta. Pages 130. 

The book consists of four chapters in which the 
author attempts a systematic exposition of the philosophy 
of Aurobindo Ghosh. Incidentally he also discusses the 
future of mankind, and points out that "the social organi- 
Eatjon of the West Is tending toward disruption ** (p, 127). 
From this face the West as well as the East can be ssved 
only when it is recognized that “the Divine is immanent 
in the human” fp. 128). In other words, it is the 
philosophy of Aurobindo that can save mankind from the 
forces of disruption. 

THE HOLINESS OF JESUS: Bv A. D. Martin. 
Published by George Allen & Unudn Ltd., Museum Street, 
London. Pages 244. Price lOs. 6d, net. 

As a reply to the challenge of Modernism, the author 
seeks to ' re-establish the holiness of Jesus Christ by a 
modern criticism of the ancient gospels and other relevant 
documents. The erudition of the author is beyond doubt, 
but whether his arguments are equally convincing or not, 
.must be left to the judgment of individual readers. Mis 
main thesis is that Christ was holy even as God is holy; 
and that, this is proved by a critical examination of the 
records of his life, sayings and deeds. It U a sign of the 
times that even devout religious faith cannot consider itself 
safe, until it can prove itself to be founded on a scientific 
^examination of Its gi'ounds. But whether such, an exami- 
nation will leave such a faith unshaken and unmodified, 
is, after all, a matter of opinion. 

L . C. BKATTACKiVKJEE 

INDIAN STATES IN THE FEDERATION : Three 
lectures given at the Madras Law College under the 
Sundaram Iyer Krishnaswami Iyer Endowment at the 
invitation of the University of Madras : By N. D. 
Vcsradackcriar. Foreword by, A. Berriedafe Keith. 
Oxford University Press. Pages 156. Price Rs 3-8-0. 

This is an able and critical analysis of the constitu- 
tional position of the Indian Native States. In the first 
chapter, the author examines the nature of the Crown^s 
Paramountcy and the claims of the Stales to sovereignly. 
While the^Siates contend that Paramountcy is ‘a definite 


complex of known powers* 'capable of, definition by 
enir nitration,* being based on treaties, the Paramount 
Pow'er claims and asserts unlimited control over ^ the 
States. The author examines these two confiicting views 
and concludes that it is ueless to discuss if the claims of 
the Paramount Power are w'oU founded, the only test of 
the validity of such claims being their enforceability. 
Treaties and other agreements, points out the writer, 
simply indicate the normal field of the operation of 
Paramountcy. and the Paramount Power does not hesitate 
to go beyond this limit and take action, if required to do 
so by ' imperial necessity and new conditions.* The 
otiihor rules out the claim of the States to sovereignty, 
basing his conclusion on the juristic conception of 
sovereignty. The States, the author reminds us, are 
subject tn the coostitutional authority of the Crown— 
the sovereignty that they claim to possess is fictitious and 
at best formal— the difierence between Britisli India and 
'Indian* India lying only in the manner in which the 
sovereignty of the Crown is exercised over them. 

The second chapter of the book deals with the back- 
ground of the federal constitution of India. Judging the 
Rulers by their claims, now well known, the author says 
that they never accepted the federal idea in any real 
sense: what they had in mind was not an organic union 
but a mere a.«socUtion with British India, with *as limited 
a liM of common subjects as possible* and no federal 
legislation and admin iBlration in the States. They were 
uuent upon maintaining their own pow*er$ intact, liowever 
inconsistent that might be with federalism. 

Being a resultant of contending forces, and intended 
to please divergent interests, the Indian federal consti- 
tution exhibits many peculiarities and anomalies, ^me of 
which the author points out in the third cliapter: 
inequality of the federating units, absence of any 
guarantee regarding maintenance of popular institutions in 
the units, extreme rigidity of the constitution and so on. 

PULINBIHAKI Sen 

H.ARITHI AND KUBERA, AND MADHARI: By 
7. Venkata Krishna Rao. Pages 24+21. Price Re. 1. 

In the first paper of this booklet the author has 
attempted to identify two statues of the Greco-Buddbist 
school now in the Central Museum of Lahore to be those 
of Hariti and Kuvera, who are not demigods of 
mythology, but historical persons of the lime of the 
Kushans and Satakamia. The study is very interesting 
and illuminating. The second paper deals with three 
historical persons of about the beginning of the Christian 
era who were known as Madhariputras, Ue., sons uf 
Madhari or Madri. Some light is thrown into a corner 
of the so-called dark age of Indian history. 

Rames Basu 

THE VOICE OF OMAR KH.AYYAM (A Variorum 
Study of his Rubaiyyal) : Bv I. E. Saklatwalla. Royal 
8vo, pp. 92 with 12 plates. Bombay 1936. Paper^bound. 
Price Rs. 2-8. 

In this book the author has presented a meir^ 
cumpendium of materiaU with regard In the immnrial poet 
and his RubaHyat. The name ‘ The Voice of Omar 
Khayyam ** does not appear to he appropriate. As th * 
author himself has said in the prefatory note, the bk«jk 
is a collection of views and opinions fnun wTiters of every 
shade of opinion. We do not find any attempt at co- 
ordinaiira those materials. "Cmar may undoubtedly Iw 
studied from various angles of thought and belief and his 
Ruba'iyat may be regarded as a characteristk expression 
of the Persian genius in all its aspects, but it Is difficult 
to appreciate the utility of a hook which only presenls 
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materials In a haphazard fashion. Tba Assasins in 
page 7, “Omar — A Mathematician ^ in p. 59 to select two 
among other topics dealt with in the book, are quite out 
of place in a book which professes to be a study of the 
Rahafiyat of the poet. 

Part II which contains an Addenda covering fifteen 
pages in a small book like this detracts much from its 
value and betrays the lack of care and method which 
appears to be the characteristic of this book. 

The book undoubtedly contains many things worth 
knowing about the poet, but it is neither a systematic 
study of the poet nor is there any method in putting the 
various material collected from different sources. A book 
of this kind is neither interesting nor instructive and is 
not calculated in any way to help a proper appreciation 
of the spirit of 'Umar or Umarian’ poetry. Except the 
nice printing and get-up of the book and the beautiful 
portraits put here and there at random (one of which is 
placed in the index) we find nothing in the book to 
commend It to readers who want to have a proper apprecia- 
tion of the poet. 

Mokammad Ishaque 

LECTURES ON THE BHAGAVAD GITA (wUh an 
English translation of the Gita) : By D. S. Sarma, M.A,^ 
Principal, Government Arts College, RajAmundry. Pai- 
lished by N» Subba Rau Pantulu, Presicent of the Hindu 
Semaj, Rajahniun^, Pp XW+213. Price Re 14>0. 

The book consists of six lectures, an English transla- 
tion of the Gita and three appendices. The subjects of these 
lectures ar^^(l) how to read the Cita, (2) the Content 
and the Form of the Gita, (3) the Gita and Spiritual Lift, 
(4) the Gita and Contemporary Thought, (5) the Gita 
and Svadharmaj and (6) the Gita and Progress. The 
appendices contain (a) Gita : the Universal Mother by 
Mahatma Gandhi » (b) Gila : the .Celestial Fruit by 
Lokamanya Bala Gangadhar Tilak, and (c) Gita : the 
Treasure House of Dharma by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya. The last section contsina an English transla- 
tion of the Gita. The value of the book is enhanced by 
the Foreword written by Sir S. Radhakrishnan, the 
Spalding Frofeseor of Eastero Religions and Ethics. 

la these lectures the author's expositions are not only 
scholarly but also lucid and simple. His discourse on 
Svadamia is unique and rational. He takes Svadharma to 
mean ‘the law of one's own being,’ and maintains that 
it 18 connected with Svabhava (individual’s own nature). 
He also holds that the injunctions of the Gita is for a 
wise direction of nature and not for its suppression. 

Perhaps owing to inadvertence or oversight of the 
author, some inaccuracies in the translations have crept io« 
though they are few and far between. In the 14th verse 

of the 7th Chapter ‘hi* (f^) has been left out in the 

translation, although it is not used there as an expletive 
but has a definite meaning— indeed.’ The last line of 
the same verse has been translated as ‘those who take 
refuge in me etc.,’ but the proper txanslation will be ‘ those 
who take refuge m me and me alone, etc.’ Here the 
translator has taken no notice of the force of ‘eba’ (cq) 
which makes a great deal of difference in the meaning. 
‘ Artharthi’ (sTd^tff) has been mistranslated as ‘ the man 

who wants to realize the truth,’ while the correct rendering 
is ‘the seeker of worldly enjoyment’ (Chap. VTT., 16). 
The passage ‘ Sarbamabritya tisthati ’ should have been 
translated as * exists pervading all ’ instead of * exists 

enveloping all’ (Chap. XIII, 13). ‘Konyah’ 

ba$ been incorrectly translated as ‘who,’ but the proper 
rendering will be ‘who else* (Chap. XVI, 15). The 


correct English sjmonym of ‘ Snigdha * 5s not soft 

but oleaginous (Chap. XVII, 8). , , , .i. 

In spite of all these minor defects, the book will 
be of great help not only to the young students for whom 
the book is mainly intended, but to the elders as well. 

Ananca Mohak Saha- 
SANSKRIT— ENGLISH 

MANDUKYOPANISHAD, with Goudapada's Karifia 
and Samkara's Commentary-^translated and annotated ^ 
Sioami NikhiJananda, mth a foreword^ by Mr. V. 
Subramanya Iyer, • Published by Sri Ramkrishna Ashrama^ 
Mysore. 1936. Price Rs. 2-8. 

Ihia volume U one of the Sri Ramkrishna (^nlenary 
publications, Mysore. It is beautifully got up and very 
carehlly edited by Swami Nikhilananda of Ramkrishna 
Order of Sannyasins, now in New York, America, whose 
scholarship and erudition need no introduction. His 
irandations of Vedantasara and Drigdrishya Viveka have 
already proved his deep insist into Advaita Philosophy 
and his extraordinary capability of presenting the same 
in a foreign language with uncommon accuracy. The 
foreword of Mi. Subramanya Iyer, Retired Registrar of 
Mysore University extends over 9 pages, which shews an 
appreciation of Swami ji’s extraordinary merit, without any 
reserve. The preface and the translation by the Swami 
cover 43 and 359 pages respectively. This latter portion 
contains the text of the Mandukya Upanishad and 215 
Karikas of Gaudapada in Devanagri character and the 
Uandation of the two texts and Samkara’s Commentary 
as well as the notes are in English. These notes are very 
carefully compiled explainin g the translation wherever 
necessary. The iranalation seems to be very literal and 
faithful and ao quite dependable. The language is 
simple, clear and thoro^nly expressive without any 
ambiguity or obscurity. Inis edition may therefore, be 
regarded as the best of the kind, hitherto published. 

As for the philosophical value of this Upanishad and 
the Karikas of C^udapada the remark embodied in the 
front page may be quoted here : — 

“If the sole object be the attainment of the Highest 
Truth, the supreme goal of existence, tne single Upanishad 
of Mandukya is sufitcient, “ (Muktikopanisbada).” 

“The Upanish^da (Mandukya) with the Karika 
embodies in itself the qulDtesseoce of substance of the 
entire philosophy of Vedanta. (Samkara).*’ 

The introduction is a vciy valuable addition to this 
volume, as it deals with many important points as regards 
the history and the nature of Advaita philosophy. The 
learned editor has not followed the modern scientific 
mania, tne dictum of which is to judge everything by 
one’s own standard and to ignore or doubt all other 
evidences except perception or prejudiced inference as to 
the pest history of our nation and its culture, and this 
18 specially carried to the extreme as to the time and 
teachings of Gaudapada, the most ancient authority on 
the philosophy of Advaitavada. Most of the modern 
scholars, presumably under the influence of western 
politics, have been led to believe that many things to the 
glory of our nation, and specially the Advaita ^ilosophy 
of Samkara, were borrowed bom the original Buddhists, 
and that the only thing Samkara did, was his attempt to 
deduce forcibly the Buddhist advaita doctrine from the 
Upanishadas and* Vedantadarsana etc., in the name of 
Vedanta by way of explanation. The editor has shewn 
that this idea is far from the truth, with cogent arguments,, 
pointing out that Goudapada's views were quite antagonistic 
to those of the Buddhists, and that Goudapada refuted 
the Buddhist doctrine of Adva&avadn even by mentioning 
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jhcjr names. We fully agree wiih ilie editor on this 
poinl, as ve are of opinion lliat there are sufficient grounds 
to believe, that it was the Buddhists, who borrowed their 
essentiajs of philosophy from Goudapada and the Nava 

Sanikhya systems, not to speak of the origin of the 
Biidohist thought, which can he traced to the prima fade 
views of the Upanisludas. There is another thing most 
important that the learned Editor has done. It b the 
refutation of some of the conceptions of Dr. S- N. Das-Gupta. 
concerning bis idea about the origin and nature of Advaita 
philosophy of Samkara. The Editor ha^ not spared even Dr, 
Radha Kissen for hU opinion as to the <Rfference between 
the doctrines of Samkara and Goudapada. Which he lia** 
also successfully refuted from the deep and unreslraiued 
veneration shewn to Goudapada by Samkara. one cannot 
imagine any difference whatsoever unless he furgetsv the 
invariable customary practice of this particular sent ifi 
follow their preceptors without any niodiBcalion or change. 
There is ample evidence to believe that Gnudapacia wis 
the disciple of Sukadeva, the son of Vyasadeva, the author 
of Vedantadarshana, who flourished in about 3101 B.C. in 
contradiction to the theory of the modern scholars, who 
went to bring him down to 1500 b.g. and Goudapada to 
the 7th CenlUF)' a.o. These facts prove that u was the 
Buddhists who borrowed their fundamental principles of 
philosophy from Goudapada and others of Vedic cull, and 
that there cannot be any material difference between the 
Advaita reader of Goudapada and that of Samkara# There 
ai*e many things of this nature in the introduction, whicli 
have enhanced the value of this volume and it would ba>e 
added greatly to the same, tf there were a detailed contents 
and an index of the aubiecis dealt with. The whole cow 
<of this publication has been borne by His Highiiess the 
'Maharaja of Mysore, by whose munificent help the 
country expects to retain its unparalleled pre-eminence in 
religious and philosophical culture. However this is a 
volume which every one interested In philosophy should 
possess. 

Rajb>ukan\tk GhOS£ 
SANSKRIT 

MANDARAVATI, a Romance in Sanskrit Prose : 
By K. fCrishnamackarya. Madras^ 1928. 

This is an attempt to compose a Sanskrit Fro^ 
Romance on same themes supplied by Ksemendra's well 
epitome of Gunadhya'a Brihat'Kaihs. The author shows 
ability and command over the classical style, but such 
attempts in modem times possess only an academic 
interest. 

RGKMINI-KALYANA MAHAK.A\TA OF RAJA- 
CHUDAMANI DHCSITA, mtk the commentary of 
Balayajnadevesvara. Edited by the Pandits of the Adyar 
Library^ Madras, 1929. 

Rajacudamani Diksita was a prolific South Indian 
writer who lived between Tanjore and Madura in the first 
half of the 17ih Century, and of whom about 27 works on 
a variety of subjects exist. The present publication gives 
only two out of ten cantos of his poem on the atory^ of 
the marriage of Rukmini and Krishna, with the fairly 
voluminous commentary (dated 1833 A.D. » of Balayajna- 
devesvara who claims to have been a descendant of the 
author himsdf. The work is well edited and printed, 
and there is an introduction on the author and his litera^* 
contemporaries. In the foreword Dr. C. Kunhan Raja 
writes an apologia on Classical Sanskrit Poetry, but it *'■- 
hardly necessary; still less so, in propping up a com- 
paratively recent versified curiosity, which can hardly be 
called a poem. 


BENGALI 

SE, OR By Rabindra/truh Tagore, VUva^ 

bharati Bookshop, 210 Cornwallis Street, Calcutta^ Price : 
Paper cover, Rs. 2-8; Cloth, Rs. 3. Size of page equal 
111 that of The .\fodcrn Retdew. 

This is a book for children and old men, written 
mostly in colloquial Bengali prose and partly in verse, 
and illustrated in colours and monochrome by the pnet 
himelf. 

It is full of fim (and perhaps of serious purpose 
also!t to be enjoyed by young and old alike. 

It cannot summarized. I will mention only a few 
of the things of winch the Poet tells in this unclassifiable 
horik : — 

The Island of Hoonhaoo. inhabited by scientists who 
have got rid of their stomachs and digestive organs, and 
live by taking concentrated food in the form of snuff# 

Cechho Baba, or The Arboreal ‘Saint, who, as his 
name indicates, livei* in a tree, and gives his devotees 
things possessed of miraculous powers, such as A Magic 
Towel. 

The Tiger who used glycerine soap to wash off his 
stripes and who came to Poopoo-didi in search of a barber 
fur getting his whiskers shaved. In the Wonderland 
created by the Poet barbers* flesh is forbidden meat for 
tigers. Valid and sound reasons are given for this sacred 
injunction. Similarly, Engli^hnaen^s flesh is also forbidden 
meat for them. So also the flesh of cultivating Kaibartas. 
particularly those who live west of the Ganges. Tlie flesh 
of foxes is unclean. The flesh of Fishing Kaibartas is, 
howler, sacred food for tigers, and it is laid down in 
the tigers* scriptures that U is to be eaten by being tom 
piece by peace with the left claws from the bodies of the 
cultivating Kaibartas. 

The Man who had lost hts own body and was 
wandering all over the country in ^arch of it. 

Thfi Heroine of the Story who had lost herself, having 
been kidnapped by the Lunar Hare. 

And so on and so forth. 

KALANTAR. or - CHANGED TIMES : By 

Ralnndranath Tagore. Visvabharati Bookshop. 210, 
Cormccdlis Street, C<dcutta. Crown 8vo., pp. 249+vi. 
Paper covers. Price Re. i-8. 

This is a collection of fifteen articles or essays which 
had appeared in different magazines, mostly in Prabasl. 
during the las4 22 years. They arc all marked by the 
aulhorV insight and depth of thought, written in his 
inimitable slyie, and in many passages full of his 
cl iaract eristic humour. The subjects of the articles are : 
Changed Times. Consideration and Inconbidecateness. 
People’s Welfare, The Root of the Fight, .As the Master 
W’ills. Small and Great, Epistle of the Man at the W^indow , 
W'orship of Sakti. The Call of Truth, Prchlfin, Solution, 
The Sudra’s Dharma, Greater India. Hmdu-Mu.«alman, 
and Woman. 

AGR.ADLT, or ‘‘ PRECl RSOR : By Bi jayM 
Chtutopadhyaya. Published by Srlmati Ila Chaitopadhyaya 
at the Nabafibart Stmgka, 4 Nyayaratna Lane, Calcutta. 
Crown 8to., pp. 29+xii. Price One rupee. 

This is a collection of the authuFs papers on Plato, 
Socrates, Voltair, Schopenhauer. Emerson, Edward 
Carpenter, and Robert Browning, written in his flowing, 
eloquent and vigorous style. In each paper he tries to 
bring out the central ideas or thoughts for which its 
subject stood. 


S. K.De 
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T R A Y I , or “A COLLECTION OF THREE 
TRACTS : By Bijaylal Chattopadhyoya. Published by 
Srimati lla Chattopadhyaya at the Nabajiban S<ntgha^ 
9 Nyayaraina L<mc, CalciUta, Price Ttoo Annas. 

The tlu*ec tracts which this booklet contains are : 
At Freedom’s Altar, India As Seen Through Foreign Eyes, 
and Possession by the Ghost of a Theory. The last is a 
friendly expostulalinn with oilhodox adherents uf Marxism 
and Communism. 


by his grammar and other works. We are sure that as 
time passes the Reverend gentleman’s work would surely 
throw off those trifling but noticeable shortcomings which 
naturally figure in the writings of one not born and bred 
in the province. 

OTA RATE DIWALO : By DattaUeya Bdhishna 
Kalelkar, Printed at the Mani Printing Press, Ahmedabad. 
Paper cover. Pages J30. Price annas six (1936). 
Second Edition. 


BANGDA SABDAKOSH, or ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BENGALENSIS : Chief Editor, Professor Amulya Charon 
Vidyabhushaii. No. 14. Published the Indian Research 
Institute, 170 Maniktala Street, CtdciUta. Price of each 
number Eight annas. 

The scholarly character and good gcL-up oi this 
up-to-date Bengali Enclopaedia is being maintained. The 
last word treated of in the 14th number is Angami Naga, 
an aboriginal tribe 'of Assam. 

D. 

HINDI 


The Sabarinari Central Jail, in which Kaka Kalelkarr 
the writer of this fascinating book, was confined during: 
llie Civil Disobedience days, is situated in the North: 
(Utiar) of Gandhiji's Ashram, therefore he has called his- 
hook.> Northern walls. He siudied so to speak, the scant 
flora and fauna of his prison domain, and has narrated' 
their lives Le., of flowers, trees, birds and animals and! 
also of vermin in the most ‘'chatty” way possible. Those 
who have read of La Tude’s companions — the mice, in the 
Bastille prison of Paris would be interested in the 
narratioD of similar experiences of Kaka Kalelkar, told 
vividly, graphically and simply. The book would interest 
both young and old. 


BIHARI-DARSHAN : By Loknath Dudvedi SUakarL 
The G (znga-granthagar, Aminabad Park, Live knots. 
Pages 330. Price Rs. 2. 

This book is a critical estimate of the celebrated 
Hindi poet, Biharilal. The author discusses the opinions 
of other Bihari critics, and gives his own views on many 
points. In the appendix a comparative study of Bihari 
and Deb has been made. There is a coloured picture of 
the poet. 

HAZARAT MOHAMMAD: By Pt. Sundarlal. 
Published by the Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prackar Saiha. 
Madras. Pages 90. Price annas eight. 

A popular account of the life and teachings of tlie 
Prophet of Islam. 

Rames Basu 


GUJARATI 

RAILO T.ATHA GITO : By the Rev. W. Graham 
Mulligan, M.A., of the Irish Presbyterian Mission, 
Ahmedabad. Printed at the Mission Press, Surat. Cloth 
bound. (1936). Pages 257. Price annas twelve. 

Rev. Mulligan has to minister to a congregation of 
Indian Christians, who know only Gujarati. He therefore 
had to study the Gujarati language and he has done it 
so well that at the bst blush it is difficult to find out 
whether the subject-matter of the book is the prodnetion 
of the pen of a Gujarati or a foreigner, so well has ne 
grasped the spirit and the idiom and the genius of the 
language. The title of the book means Floods and Songs, 
and the book is a collection of 52 sermons based 
various texts of the Bible and preached at various times. 
Keeping aside the. necessarily propagandist nature of the 
performance and judging it only on its literary side, one 
may ver^* well recall the periormanoe of one of the 
Rev. Mulligan’s predecessors, the Rev. Dr. Taylor, 
who has left an abiding name in the literature of Gujarat 


GUJARATI, FIVE THOUSAND YEARS AGO : By 
Manibhd Dtoivedi of Navsari. Printed at the Pratap 
Press, Surat. Paper Cover : Pages 84. Price annas 
twelve (1936). 

Mr. Dwivedi has tried to recreate Gujarat as it 
existed five thousand years ago from archaeological finds 
as well as coins, idols and texts from the V^as. The 
boundaries of the province as they existed then, and the 
tribes that dwelt there, have been referred to in a way, 
which makes his little book very interesting to rcad^ 
The A suras of those days were great navigators and' 
cognisant of many arts and sciences : in fact the Aryans* 
who came later and concfuered them absorbed a greap 
part of their culture. This is the writer’s conclusion. 

MHARI JIVAN KATHA— JAWAHARLAL NEHRU :• 
Translated by Mahadev Harebhai Desoi. Printed at the- 
Mani Printing Press, Ahmedabad. Cloth Bound : Illus^ 
trated. (1936). Pages 980. Price Rs. 3. 

Mahadev Desai, the Boswell of Mahatma Gandhi, 
remains as busy and occupied as Mahatmaji! himself. In' 
spite of that^ he has made time to translate the auto- 
biography of Jawaharlal Nehru, a volume of nearly lOOD’ 
pages, a fact which goes to evidence his great admiration^ 
for Jawaharial. We have to say this because of some 
critics thinking the other way as in his well thought out 
Introduction of twenty-three pages, he has very frankly 
discussed the observations of Fanditji in respect of 
Gandhiji and tried to answer them. Btit at the same time 
he has equally well brought out the other aspect of 
Panditji’s opinion too. The translation has a very good' 
index and is rendered in that simple and telling style, 
which Gandhiji and many others who belong to his 
immediate cirde. have made their own. Footnotes to 
explain certain situations add to the value of the work 
and testify to the great labour which Mahadevbhai has* 
bestowed on his self-invited task.. The book is a valuable' 
addition to Gujarati literature.. 

K. M. J, 



POPULATION OF BENGAL— A SOCIOLOGICAL ENQUIRY 

By BHl'PENDRA XATH Dl'TTA, a.m. (Browxi. Dr. Phil. (H.ambvrg) 


Kow we come to Ethnulogv of Bengal. It has 
been ali-eady said that culturallv and linguisti- 
cally Bengal is a part of Northern India. But 
as regards the people, we do not know what 
tribes inliabitated the jirorince in prc-historic 
times. The .laina Annals speak of Chuarlis of 
AVest Bengal, when JIahabira preached in that 
part of the countiy. The Mahabharata speaks 
of Anga, Vanga and Kalinga as three sons of 
a Raja.t and the Puranas speak of \'anga as 
a part of the Aila empire. Aceording to 
Pargiter tlie Alias were Imlo-Aiyans wlio 
founded an empire in Northern India. It nuty 
be that Vanga had been a tribal n:iino,2 and 
the above-mcntione<l three brothers were the 
eponymous heroes of tlie three tribes. Philo- 
logically it may be suggested that the name 
of Rarh is derived from the Santalie language. 
The Santals designate by Rarh u highland, 
and to them, the district of Dumka in the 
Santal Pargannahs is Rarh; by Vanga they 
mean a sea-coast land — it is Bela land to them 
But Bela is a Sanskrit word, meaning the coast 
of a sea. Now, the question is winch is tlie 
right derivation — the Pauranic or the Santalie 
one? 

It is probable that the tribes that lived in 
Bengal have merged themselves in the Hindu 
society and have transformed themselves into 
some ethnic or tribal castes as elsewheve.3 Th.' 
different dialects of the Bengali language 
testify the original difference amongst the 
ireople. With the spread of Indo-Aryan culture 
all have been ar}'ani 2 ed in speech and manner^. 
This process is still going on amongst those who 
are still outside the i>ale of the Hindu society. 
In this wise, the first social integration of the 
population of Bengal has taken place. Coming 
back to history, we find that the autlientic 

1. The Sanskrit Literature speaks of Kakshivant 
being the father of these three brothers. It is the same 
Kakshivant who is spoken in the t'eclas as the 5<pn of 
Dirghatamas (R. V, I. 156). The storj' of Dirghalamas 
and Kakshivant is given in detail in the Brikad-ilevata. 
Thus the very name of Vanga is associated with a Vedic 
Rishi. 

2. Pargiter : The Indian Historical Traditions. 

3. Vide Ibbeston : A Glossary of the Tribes and 
Castes of the Punjab and North-West Frontier Province: 
also B. S. Ilaikerwal’s Economic and Social Akpecis of 
Crime in India, p. 13. 


liistory cun be traced from the time of Sasanka 
Narendraguptn of Kama Suvarna in West 
Bengal. He was a Brahman ruler and the 
Brahmans were mentioned in his court.4 Then 
after him when according to Aryo~Manjusri- 
Muldknlpa there was an anarchy, the Suclrw 
Bhadra was elected King, the Brahmans were 
again mentioned as feudal lords.3 After Bhadra, 
there was another anarchy and then anotlicr 
i^mlra, a man from the servile idasajibina) 
easteS named Oopalti. was elected king. From 
riopala down to tliis day we get a continuous 
history of Bengal. In the Pala periotff wc find 
(hat some of the Brahmans holtUng high jmsts in 
the Buddhist government, the Kayasthas liohl- 
ing liigli po.sts in the administration, and in the 
reign of RampalS we hear of the great Kaibarta 
rebellion in North Bengal. 

The epic Dharmamattgal says that in the 
reign of Dharmapal there was a Goala feudal 
l>aron in the iierson of Ichai Ohose. a general 
named Kudu Dom, a Kotwal i Police chief) of 
Oaur named Intkii who belonged to the caste 
of Mete, a Chandal holding the twst of Kotwal 
of Dhakur. 

Fvivtlier, traditions point out that there were 
various Kaibarta fevidal lords all over the 
eountiy. Besides these, wc hear of the Hunik 
and other castes in various religious books. 
Thus we find that these are tlie castes that were 
living in Bengal in ancient times, and from 
these it is evident that in the Pala period th-* 
Sudvas were the ruling class. 

According to hate R. D. Banerji in the Pala 
and i^na period of Bengal history ,9 three-fourth 
of the people were of Bmldlust })ersuation. 
The Senas hailed from the South and piidcd 
tliemselves in being K a r n n t o B r a h m a- 
Kshtriyas.^-O It is cvitlent that following tin- 
wake of the rule of the Sena there had been an 

4. K. P. Jayaswal : An Imperial History of Indio 
Trandatifin uf iArya-Manjusri.Miilakalpa). pp. 49-50. 

.5. Ibid, pp. 60. 71. Bbailra is rallMl as Svailii. 
Vide. p. 60. 

6. Ibid, p. 46. 

7. N. N. Vasil : Banglar Jatiya Ilibasii, Rajanya 
Kanda. 

R. Sandlivakar Nandi : Ram Charita. 

9. Rakhaldas Banerji : Banglar Iiiha.<i, Part I. 

10. N. G. Maziimdar : op. cit. Deoparn Inscription 
Ilf Vifayasena. Tarpandiglii Plate of Laksmanseoa. 
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influx of the Southern people in Bei^al.n It is 
clear that in the Sena period, the Brahmanists 
formed the mling class in Bengal. According 
to late Pandit H. P. Sastri, at the time of the 
enumeration of the Kvlins by Ballala Sena, 
there were 2000 families of Brahmans, besides 
the Kayastha families and the servants of both 
the castes. These were all that composed of 
Hindu i.e., Brahmanist Bengal.l2 And accord- 
ing to him, after the Mohammedan invasion. 
Brahmanism began to make headway. At that 
time, the Moslems began to draw the people 
of Bengal in their direction, the Brahmans in 
opposite direction. In pre-Islamic Bengal there 
were different Buddhist, Brahmanist, Tantric 
and Nath sects. The upper classes were 
generally Brahmanist and Mahayanist Buddhist, 
and the lowest classes followed the “ Kfilachak- 
rayana ” form of Buddhism. Then came the 
Mohammedan invasion. Since that time a new 
social reconstruction of the populatioir of Bengal 
began to take place. Following the confusion 
of the Moslem invasion Pandit Sastri said : 

“All the intelleclual followers of Buddhism were 
either massacred or compelled lo fiy away fnun the 
counti 7 . The Brahmins found themselves masters of the 
situation in the Indian or ihe Hindu communiiy. 
Mohammedans, either by force or by perwiation, converted 
a large number of the Buddhists to Islam. The vast 
number of Buddhists were like so many lambs without a 
shephard.” 

The Vajrayanists, the Sahajiyas, the 
Nathists, and the Kalachakrayanists for a time 
maintained a separate existence, but many of 
their followers were either converted to Islam 
or forced to join the Brahmans. But the 
exclusive spirit of the Brahmans made the 
admission of only such people in their fold 
possible as would consent to be their out and 
out followers. They took these within the pale 
of their society and called them Navasakha 
or the new branch. Those who tried to maintain 
a separte existence were excluded from the 
pale of their society and these formed the 
.4.nrtr/^m’an^■y<7 Jati or the depressed classes.l3 

The middle ages of Bengal of modem 
jjeriod of her history saw this new social trans- 
formation of the people of Bengal. In this 

11. The great Vaishnab preachers Rupa Goswami 
and Sanatan Goswami claimed Karnatak Royal descent, 
Vide Dinesh Cli. Sen, History of Bengali Language and 
Literature. Again the ancestor of the famous Barbkuiya 
feudal rajas of East Bengal, Chand Rai and Kedar Rai 
hailed from rvamata {.Vide Barbhuiya by Mokshadacharan 
Samadhyai) . 

12. H. P. Shastri’s Presidential Speech m Sahitya 

Parishad Patrika, Pt. 36. No. 1. . 

13. H. P. Sastri : In Introduction to N. N. Vasu s 
The Modern Buddhism and Its FoUomrs in Orissa, 
pp. 14-15. 


period in the sixteenth century A.D. Bengal 
saw the rise of the great Vaishnav reformer Sri 
Chaitanya. With the spread of Chaitanya's 
Gauriya school of Vaishnavism, Buddhism com- 
pletely collapsed. The Buddhists were taken in 
the Vaishnava fold. As a result, with the 
exception of the Brahmans, the Kayasthas, and 
tlie Vaidyas who are mostly Tantric Saktas, 
other castes are mostly votaries of the Vaishnava 
religion. 

Thus again, amongst the Brahmanists two 
groups were formed; the Saktas and the 
Vaishnavas. While those of the depressed 
classes who were said to be clinging to some 
reminiscences of Buddhism are still worshipping 
the Dharma-Thakvr.^i But these depressed 
castes in spite of their being not recognized as 
“ clean ” castes, i.e., from whose hands a 
Brahman or a clean cjaste man can drink a glass 
of water, follow the Brahmanical mandates and 
law. Hence they are Brahmanists today. Now- 
a-days they are tiying to bolster up fictitious 
ancient Brahman, Kshatriya and Vaishya 
ancestry, and thereby attempting to elevate 
themselves into the ranks of the clean castes. 
Moreover the liberal Hindus are helping them 
in their attempt of being recognized as “ clean ” 
castes. 

In this wise, the population of Bengal has 
been divided into two parts : the Hindu — follow- 
ing the Brahmanical polity, the Moslem — follow- 
ing Islam. Besides these, Christianity is 
getting converts from both the religious sect^. 
They are forming a group of their own. 

This is the religious grouping of the popula- 
tion of modem Bengal. As regards the internal 
social grouping of these two important religious 
sects, it is known to all that the Hindus have 
two groups of castes fVarnas) amongst them. 
Since Raghunandan enunciated the dictumis 
that in Bengal there ai’e two Varnas only : the 
Brahmans and the Sudras, 'all castes except 
the Brahmans have been scheduled in the 
Brahmanical polity as Sudras. Of course within 
the Sudra group, there are various castes of 
multifarious occupations. 

As regards the Islamic society, it is a 
strange thing that it has built up social di^dsions 
as well. These are called : Ashraf and Atrcip. 
The Ashrafs are the upper stratum, which in 
Bengal has been formed by the converts of th(’ 


14. In some places this god which has no form or 
idol is also being worshipped by Brahmans according to 
the orthodox style. 

15. Vaidya in his Mediceval History of India, Vol. II. 
pp. 324-325 says that this dictum is not to be traced 
in the scriptures. 
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liigher orders of the Hindu castes, Patlian. Mogul 
and Saved families, while tlie Atraps have been 
formed by tlie converts of the lower ov«ler3 of 
the Hindus. Besides these, there are ranks 
amongst tlie Ashrafs of ‘\^'est Bengal and also 
there is an untouchable section amongst the 
Moslems, who most probably have been recruitc<l 
from the Hindu coiTesponding castes.i6 

Thus from the downfall of the Bmklhist 
rule in Bengal, a sociological phenomenon is to 
be_ discerned that the people change their 
religions, but thereby do not change their social 
status. There i.s a tradition in East Bengal, 
that a Brahman by changing his reli^on to 
Islam becomes a Thakur Saheb. a Kayastha 
becomes a Khan .Sa/ieb.l7 Again, so long the 
Ashrafs have been manying among themselves, 
hut lately a reform movement is breaking this 
exclusive tendency in Islamic society. 

As regard.^ the Hindu castes, it can be said 
that some of the castes have corresponding 
castes in the Upper Gangetic Valley, while others 
are of local origin. Again, there are more 
Hindu castes in West Bengal than in East 
Bengal. Further, by observing the social 
phenomena in the peripheries of the province of 
Bengal, it will be found out that ethnic and 
functional gi*oups are being transformed into 
Hindu castes. Thus the Koch tribe of North 
Bengal has formed itself into a caste, the 
Hajonga living at the foot of the Oaro Hills 
in East Bengal have formed themselves into 
a caste, the Bhumij, the Laik, the Bhuiya, the 
Kora, &c. have likevuse transformed themselves 
into castes. And many of these castes are 
claiming nowadays to be of ancient Ksbatriya 
Varna. 

This is so far the situation as regards the 
social hierarchy of the “ Bengalee ” Hindus. 
But there are other Hindus of good castes living 
outside the Bengal Hindu-polity. There are 
large number of Kanyakiibja Brahmans, the 
Rajputs, members of various Vaishya Castes, 
the Maithil Brahmans and others who are not 
included in the Bengalee social circle. The 


16. The case of the untouchables in Islamic society 

is not well known. In the district of Sylhet in East 
Bengal near Baniachak there are two groups of these 
untouchables, viz., Mankar and Jalkar. They live by 
filing. There are also Moslem untouchables living in 
the Howrah district. The case of the Lalbegis of the 
U. P. is well known. . 

17. Besides these, late Mr. Ameer All in his 
Miissdmans of India has admitted that the Brabmps 
and the Rajputs have been taken in the Pathan tribal 

system. ,, , 

The Khan Zadeha of Mewat are well-known illustra- 
tions. Rajchandra Bhaduri alias Kalapahar became a 
Ftaimuli^ i.e. a mejn^ of the Famuli tribe. 


tradition is that when Raghunandan in the 
sixteenth century put forth his scheme of the 
reorganization of the Bengal Hindu Society, 
these castes who liave mostly come from the 
Upper Gangetic Valley were either too insigni- 
ficant in numbers or arrived in Bengal after 
him. so that, they were not included within the 
Bengal Hindu Society. These peoples who thus 
live outside the Bengal Society do not follow 
Bailal’s Kulin system. Raghunandan ’s injunc- 
tions and Jeemutavahana’s Dayabhaga or 
Bengal School of Hindu Law. They mostly 
follow the Mitakshara Law. Immigrants like 
these are still coming to Bengal and while 
settling are building septs or phratries of their 
omi.18 Such migrations have not stopped as 
yet . 

But as Hindu and Moslem immigrants of 
Upper India arc settling down in the lower 
Gangetic Valley, they, in accordance with the 
Indian custom of mutual exclusiveness, generally 
follow tile endogamous rules of the countiw. 
Hence, it cannot be said that those who for 
economic reasons are wandering in this province 
are being assimilated in the Bengal society, as 
they are either going back home after making 
money or building up their own social groups 
in the province. 

Thus the second period of social integration 
of the population of Bengal began with the 
Hindu rulers and ended finally with the period 
of tlie Mohammedan rulers of Gaur; and Bengal 
Hindu Society completed its second period of 
social reconstruction in the Moslem )ieriod. But 
since the new social phenomena have taken 
plae^, new economic conditions are taking 
their rise, hence the social equilibrium is being 
destroyed. Bengal has now entered again into 
a period of transition. 

This being the case, let us enquire into the 
nature of the Bengal caste-polity. Bengal 
caste-system is an integral part of the Indian 
caste-system. The social evolution which led 
the ancient Varna divisions to give place to the 
modem caste-system, has operated in like 
manner in Bengal. Further, some of the castes 
are trasplantations from elsewhere and brought 
down to the lower Gangetic Valley by the 
immigrants who settled there. But their tribal 
designations of the homelands have given place 

18. The building of different social groups amongst 
the same caste is being followed even by the SanlaU. 
The Dej^wali Manjhis of Bankura who are Sanials from 
Behar side have formed a phratry of their own. Thry 
do not inler-marry with the local Santals though bt»lh 
of them speak Bengalee language. Similarly the Santa!?* 
of West Bengal do not inter-marry with those of Santa! 
Pargannahs. 
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to designation!* Mcroi'ding to territories in Bengal. 
Tii this matter, Bengal has hdlowecl tlie evolution 
eommon to the rest of India. Thus the 
Brahmans, and the Kayasthas are desi^ated 
by tlieir territorial names, viz., Rahri and 
\'arendrn etc. The Rajputs comparatively new 
settlers than tlie abovementioned castes, have 
lost their clan or tribal names and are now 
divided into arbitrary endogamous social groups. 

Again, various groups of Brahmans claim- 
ing their descent from the immigrants from the 
different parts of the country are keeping 
themselves aloof from each other, viz., the 
Kanyakubja, the Paschatya Vaidik, lie Datohi- 
nathya Vaidik, the Maithili, the Sakadwipi etc. 
The Kanyakubja Brahmans with the surnames 
Tnvedi, Pande, Sukul, Dikshit do not inter- 
inarrj’ with the Bandopadhayas, Sanyals etc., 
though both the groups claim the same 
Kanyakubja Brahman descent, Similar is the 
case with the different groups of the Rajputs 
The explanation lies in the fact that as these 
migrations took place in different times, each 
gi’oup of immigrants in settling down to Bengal 
foi-med sub-groups of their own, prohibiting 
c()7mubiu7n with the foniier settled group. But 
again, this is the common process that Bengal 
followed with the rest of India. 

In this way the Hindu society is not a 
homo^neous one. It is a congeries of mutually 
exclusive communities. If some homogeneity 
has been achieved in the second period of social 
I’econstruction of the Hindus which created an 
ethnically and culturally united people known 
to the other parts of India as the “ Bengalees 
the new migrations and the further splitting up 
in tlie matter of religion, has disturbed the 
unity. 

This leads us to the question : What is a 
Bengalee ”? Politically it must be said that 
a man born in Bengal is a Bengalee. But more 
than half of the population which follows Islam 
does not call itself “ Bengalee It designates 
itself by its religious designation, though some 
of the Muslims aro calling themselves as 
Bengalees.ts Similarly those of the Hindus 
who were not included in the social polity as 
led down by Raghunandan did not call them- 
seh’es as Bengalees, though social intercourse 
with their kinsmen outside Bengal has stopped 
long ago. It is only recently that they are 
calling themselves as Bengalees. Of course, 
the Christians do not deny their Bengalee 
provincial nationality or their ori^. 


In the Punjab the Mohammedan call hlmseli a 
*’ He is proud of it. Perhaps it is due to 
Idling, which is still strong there. 


Tliis makes us entiuirc about tire definition 
of the term “ Bengalee ”. So far the tendency 
is, that a man may speak Bengalee language 
and live in Bengal, yet reserves tlie right of 
denying his provincial nationality. Hence, we 
ai'e driven to accept the definition that he who 
is a member of Raghunandan ’s polity and is 
governed by the Bengal School of Hindu Law 
is a “Bengalee.” It is true that those who 
follow the social laws laid down by Raghu- 
nandan and are governed by Jeemutavahan’s 
Dayabhaga law form one ethnic, social, cultural 
and homogeneous unit. And the bulk of 
Bengal’s material and moral advancement in 
modem times has been done by the men of 
this unit. They are the products of the second 
phase of social reconstruction. 

A new phase has been ushered in and 
Bengal is passing through a period of transition. 
Nowadays a Bengalee patriotism irrespective 
of creed is growing. Those who formerly did 
not call themselves Bengalees nowadays pride 
themselves as such, and those who so long 
have called themselves as such, are finding 
themselves to be in minority. The new age 
demands a new polity of the population of 
Bengal. 

_ With the establishment of the British role 
iu Bengal, the society of Bengal began to 
undergo various changes. Old order began to 
give place to new. with the introduction of 
the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, a new 
landed aristocracy was formed. Similarly a 
middle-class was evolved; and with the intro- 
duction of Industrialism, a proletariat class 
is growing. But the recent economic crises and 
various economic forces that are w'orking in 
the society, are putting the old social fabric iu 
the melting pot. Added to these, educational 
and i>olitical forces are at work to help tho 
process of transformation. 

The economic forces that are working to 
make the social class topsy-turvy are to be seen 
cleai'ly in the countiyside. The middle-class is 
being impoverished and is breaking down, the 
former peasants are becoming bankrupts, and 
in their place, more prosi>eroua Jotdars20 are 
taking their rise. As the Bargadars2l suffer, tlie 
man who has money buys the land from the 
former and himself becomes the prosperous 
farmer or Jotdar. As a result, the former 
peasant who used to till his own leased land 
becomes an agricultural labourer. 


20. Jotdai is the man who leases a big plot of 
land and sublets it to the peasants. 

21. The Bargadar shares half of the profit of the 
land with his landlord. 
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The Bengal peasantry is dhided into two 
sorts • U) those who work on the land leased 
from the landlord, and f2i those who woi’k as 
day-la^urers. The latter arc called as 
Munish ” (man) in West Bengal. But since 
Malaria is making its havoc in Bengal, the 
l^easantry are losing their vitality to work with 
their own hands. Hence the Santal and the 
men from Upper India are in demand in West 
Bengal as “Munish”. Besides, there are the 
ubiquitous Oriya tree-fellers helping the Bengal 
peasanti’y in clearing the jungles and cutting 
down the trees. On enquiiw, the writer has 
been informed by some of the peasants of 
West Bengal that no physical strength is left 
ill them to do these hard works 1 The day is 
not far off, when this Bengalee class will be 
dispossessed of their occupation by men of 
sturdier stuff. Tims the fate of West Bengal 
peasantry is dismal. Even in North Bengal 
up-country agricultural labourei-s arc to be 
found, and up-country landlords are to be 
found there as well .22 Amongst all these 


22. The following statistical facts about Beni^al 
gleaned from the Government Census Report of I9.V, 
Vol. V will speak for itself. “ Some indication of the 
except lo which castes confine themselves to thetr tradi* 
tional occupation is given in the figures shown as Imperial 
Table XI. Many of the groups ihert* shown have ctim- 
paratively few earners .... Taking only males, the 
caste occupation provides a means of livelihood for 74^ 
of Dhobis. S9% of Muchis, 44% of Napits and 20% of 
Chamars” fp. S3). But it seems these caste-names arc 
mideading. The Census Report does not say what per 
cent, of these caates belong to die BeQguee•^peaking 
population. We know that in Calcutta and in Its 
neighbourhood, moat of the Dhobis. Muchis and Chamars 
hail from the Upper Gangetic Valley. Even the Hindi- 
speaking Napits are to be found in large numbers in 
Calcutta. Some of the Bengalee^speaking Miichi f shoe- 
makers) of College Square market informed the writer 
that they find it hard to survive i& the competition with 
the up*eountry Muchis. Anyway in Calcutta the Bengalee- 
speaking Muchis and Dhobis and Chamars are unly few 
in number. 

Again, the same Census Report gives a list nf 
** occupations of selected castes, tribes nr races by sexes 
In Bengal. Amongst these, castes like Bagdk Banti. 
Bauri. Chamar. Dhobi. Goals, Kamar. Kumhar. Lepcha, 
Much!, Napit. Jalia-Kaivarta are enumerated. Here, again 
the enumeration of some of the castes is misleading with 
the exception of some of the castes like Bagdi. Banii 
and Bauri, etc., the other castes can belong lo the Hindi- 
speaking population as welL Wc know that the Chamar. 
the Dhobi, the Goala, the Kumhar. the Napit. the Mnchi 
castemen, the boatmen aud towers of Calcutta neighbour, 
hood, are mostly recruited from the Upper Cangetic 
Valley. Besides the Lepcha is decidedly a non-Bengalee, 
speaking caste. 

The presence of these Hindi-speaking men of various 
iradi tional occupations prove the fact that they are 
ousting the Bengalee-speaking men of the same 
occupations. 

Further, the same report says that the bu>nng of 


iliiierant agiicultural labourerr* the Santals are 
settling in the Hooghly and Burdwan Districts 
of West Bengal. In East Bengal, though the 
peasantry is of sturdier stuff, yet the servant 
class is being dispossessed from the houses of 
the Hindus by the Beharees and by hillmen 
from the Darjeeling side. Besides, the Santals 
have settled down in North Bengal brought 
thither by the okl indigo planters. They are 
Itaming Bengalee, aud .some of them in Dinajpuv 
district took part in the late Civil Disobedience 
AIoA'eJuent, and it is reported to the writer that 
at least a Santal girl has been married to a 
Moslem young inun of that locality. Moreover, 
men from Upper India have captured all sorts 
of professions aud occupations. Even in many 
])iaocs. the milkmen and washermen of Bengal 
have Ijeen replaced by those from the Upper 
Gangetio Plain. Regarding this situa*ion in 
Bengal. Pandit Girish Chandra Vedantatirtha 
writes : 

“The uulsiders*’ have taken all the lower sorts of 

fhoes shirts and hurricane lantern show that the standard 
of living IS being raised in sume direction iVol. V, 
pp. 13.14). But the question is: Is the introduction of 
these articles of daily use bespeak the raising of the 
btandard of living or it is a nec€ssar>' result of the impact 
uf industrial civilization on old fashioned life? A hurri- 
cane lantern lighted by keroune oil is more Economical 
than the old fashioned earthenware lamp. The writer 
has travelled extensively in all except two districts of 
Bengal. But he did not see shoes and shiru being much 
used by the peasantry. Of course, the Mahommedan 
peasantry of East Bengal have got better standard of life. 
The writer has seen the peasant boys of West Bengal 
going on without any warm wrappers in winter. And 
being interrogated why they ore without any covering 
on their bodies, they answered that they have nu wrappers 
lo cover themselves. Shoes and shirts are cases^ uf 
exlreme Itixuiy' with a few Hindu peasants. These articles 
arc generally used un special occasions by the gentlemen 
(Bha<iraj farmers i.e. those “ gentlemen who live on 
land. 

As an index to the poverty-stricken coiislitution of the 
Bengal pea?antr>', the same Report admits the indeb^d- 
ness of the raivat and the labourers. It says: “The 
Banking Enquiry* ComndUfc came lo the conclusions that 
the average debt per family was for agriculturists alwui 
Rs. 160 and for nun*agricuUnrisl rather higlier. The 
Registrar of co-opeative societies has furnished figures 
.... ail average debt owing to the society of Rs. So 
! ... If we assume that the dehi of members owing 
outside the society remained on the average the same, 
the total average debt of et>.opeialors has increased from 
Rs. 144 in 1929 lo Rs. 149 in 1930. The increase is 
3.3 per cent. If we accept the Banking Committee's figure 
and an average debt and enhanced by this same propor- 
tion. the average debt of the total population works out 
at Rs, 181 and of agricultural population at Rs. 166 . . . 
It U sufficient to draw attention to the fact that the 
population of Bengal begins the next decade with probably 
a larger average debt than at previous periods (Vol. v, 

pp. 14-15) . , 

Thu« the prosperity of the agriculturists is a myth. 

23. Regarding the index of the non-Bengalee Indians 
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works. There is no village, market or port where tlie 
Behai'ees are not seen as engaged in various works . . . 
They are vety hardy and economical . . . Compared with 
the laborious and painstaking nature of the Mus^almans 
of this country, the lower classes of the Hindus are so 
lagging behind, that it can be realized by direct observa- 
tion only. My firm conviction is that the lower classes 
of the Hindus will be reduced to hopeless minority.”®* 

But most of these immigrants from the 
flitting parts of the population of Bengal, though 
many of them are settling in that pro^^ncc. 
Even many families belonging to the ^larwari 
community have settled down in Bengal and 
m-e being Beiigalicised.25 

Thus, we find in this new phase of trans- 
f o rni ation , those wh o h ave settled newly in 
Bengal are calling themselves as “ Bengalees 
in the political sense, yet they are not the 
organic parts of the old Bengalee community. 
Beside.^ the Moslems and the Cliristians are 
standing aloof from the society. On the other 
hand, the Buddhists of Chittagong who are 
suspected to be of Arakanese descent, though 
Tliey have been Bengali cised and to some extent 
Hinduized, do not form a part of the 

Bengalee ” community. 

10 Bengal, the same Census Repon says: ** Bengal 
received the largest number of immigrants from Bihar 
and Orissa 22 p. c, Then p. o. 7 p, c. followed by 
Assam— 0.12 p-G. the C. P. o.o gh. c., and Madras 0.08 
and Rajputana 0.06 p. c. of the population respectively 
^'VoL V, p. 90). 

Regarding the inter-provincial migrations the Census 
Report says : “ Bengal receives from each of the pro- 
vinces named with the exception of Assam and Burma 
an increase of immigrants over the number of emigrants 
sent out from Bengal lo the ^me area.” {Vol. V, 
p. 92). Again, it says: fn the Burdwan division by 
contrast the proportions have shown continuous increase 
at successive enumerations . . on the present occasion 
(0 547 per 10,000” (p. 93). 

Are not these emigrants crowding out the local 
people from their occupations? * Prof. B. K. Sarkar quot- 
ing the Census Report of 1931 speaks of the Balance 
of Migrations ” in Bengal which gives an excess of 
771,936 persons. And he adduces that the population 
pressure is low in Bengal. {Ibid p. 29) . Also he says ; 

Bengal . . . can still serve to entertain large colonies 
of immigrants” (p. 32). 

. But the question is whether the immigrants from 
outside are opening up new avenues of livelihood or axe 
they simply crowding out the Bengalee-speaking popula- 
tion and capturing the fields of occupation. 

The Census Report does not give us any clue regard- 
ing this displacement of the occupations of the Bengalee- 
speaking population. Hence the cry raised that the 
Bengalee-speaking people are being ousted from their 
occupations by the outsiders, bolds good till the contrary 
is substantiated by facts. 

24. Education Gazette, Pt. VII, No. 35, pp. 7-8 
^'^Bangalir Atmahatya ” or Suicide of the Bengalees). 

25. The writer knows some young Marwari students 
who are bom in East Bengal and cannot talk Hindi 
fluently. They proudly emphasized the fact that they 
came from East Bengal. 


All tliese things demand a new orientation 
of the social iwlity of the Hindus. A new 
social reconstruction of Bengal is necessary. 
Nowadays, we are hearing of provincial patrio- 
tism ; and provincial nationalism based on 
language is grovdng. If an All India Nation- 
ality is impossible, there is no other option left 
but to develop provincial nationality. But 
there is no reason why an All-India Nationality 
should be an impossibility. A nationality is 
the resultant product of \'arious factors, the 
most important amongst them are ; a common 
historical-cultural evolution coupled with com- 
munity of interests.28 India has got these 
factors, which are at work. India achieved her 
nationality twice in the past, 27 and though she 
failed in the regime of the Timuridcs to achieve 
it for the third time, the thread has been taken 
up again in modern period. As a result, an 
" Indian ” in the national sense is in the making. 
It behoves us to develop it further from cultural 
plane. 

The writer of this paper is one of those 
who believe that India geographically, ethnically, 
culturally and politically is one and indivisible. 
India cannot be divided into different exclusive 
parts. There have been iiitei’-provincial migra- 
tions from ancient times.28 Again, the ancient 
Smriti writers29 from the posi-Vcdic period have 
observed the differences of customs in various 
parts of India. Asoka's Edicts bear testimonies 
to the prevalence of different languages in his 
Empire. Yet, as admitted by RislcySO that, 
behind these manifold di^'er8ities there is some- 
thing that is common in India, which goes to 
distinguish an Indian from the rest of mankind. 
This is the cultural impress which has developed 
the ethnic unit known as the Indian. And this 
is the. result of the twice achieved nationality. 

Hence the cause of India will not be served 
by building up independent provincial national- 
ities on the basis of tribal or linguistic patriotism. 


26. Vide B. N. Datla — “On the Formation ol Indian 
Nationality ” in the Calcutta Review, 1925. 

27. Vincent Smith said that Indie twice nearly 
achieved her nationality in the past. We say, it achieved 
completely, as the Maurya ana Gupta Empires fulfilled 
the requirements of the definition of nationality in its 
cultural as well as political sense. 

28. Vide the tradition of Gaur-Brahmans of the 
Punjab and the West, who claimed to have gone there 
from Bengal; also the claim of the Saraswats of Bombay 
and their traditions, etc.; anthropology agrees in pro- 
Roimcing them to be of Bengal origin (Vide Census Report 
1931, Ethnographical). Again many of the Bengal castes 
claim non-Bengal origin. 

29. Vide Baudhayana, Brihaspati, Sukra. 

30. Sir H. H. Risley : Peoples of India, 
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It will be against the nature of courses of the 
Indian History. Nowadays, world cannot build 
up its nationality on MeAeval “ ghetto ” or 
religious basis. Neither can it be based on 
racial or tribal basis 

Nowadays, sectarian force miscalled com- 
munalism ” is at work in every activity of the 
Indians. People are talking of shutting them- 
selves up in water-tight compartments. And 
as panacea to sectarian squabbles, talk of 
impemm in imperio is in the air. Thus all 
sorts of medieval fads are being set up to suit 


the caprice or object of those who have ulterior 
motives in raising these cries. 

On these accounts. India is passing through 
a stage, which in Hegelian Language would be 
called a peiiud of antithesis. But the sectarian 
cries for loaves and fishes will not satisfy the 
urge of economic readjustment that is making 
the masses restless or it will prevent the break 
up of the medieval social-polity. With the 
ushering of the Industrial Stage of the Indian 
civilization in India, she is on the eve of entering 
the third phase of social integration: 


THIS FREEDOM 


By Iv FORSYTH 


The post-war history of ilie civilizoil world 
creating as it has a powder inagazine on which 
we all sit neiwously, reveals that a great theory 
is up for trial, and that is the^ great liberal 
theory, that freedom is a law of evolution as 
of civilization. In ]ire-war histoiy. events 
enclor.«ed the idea that su[3pression is fuel to the 
fire of freedom, and that pci’secution fans its 
flame, but now two great powers have risen 
under fascist regime, and the world waits shiver- 
ing to know if freedom will triumph again. Will 
the threat to world peace, raised on the bone? 
of persecution and supported by the suppression 
of free speech, free thought and individual 
action, stand when put to the test, when con- 
fronted with the freedom fascism despises, or 
when fascism throws its iron glove in the face 
of the free peoples of the world? Will freedom. 


however desperiiiely it tlefeiid> itself, ciuuibh' 
before the onslaught of the robots. 

The ideal of freedom is older tliuii liberal 
poli('ic‘.s. it U based on the classienl idea of the 
divinity of man, and if it falls now human 
individality and idealism fail with it. for it will 
b(- the triuinpli of matter over iniml. 

It i.s this idea of the ancients of luiman 
divinity that animates much science, most reli- 
gion, and all art, and it is the core of this belief 
ingrained in men’s hearts that lousc.s pity, an<l 
the enthusiasm of reformers and pacifists. 
Without it there is no out in niauV inhumanity 
to man. no feeling against inequality or suffer- 
ing. no joy in reform or discovery. \\’ithouf 
vision the people perish, said the propliet, and 
now we wait to .sec which perislics. tlie people 
oi tlip vision. 




CONGRESS ENTERS UPON A NEW PHASE 

By Shreemati KAMALAUEVI CHATTOPADHYAYA 


Indian National Congress today enters upon a 
new pliase in its long and eventful history. 
After having played the part of the Party in 
Opposition for over fifty yew’s, it now assumes 
office in six provinces of India. Some may take 
this as a natural coroUaiy to fighting the elec- 
tions, for it is in accordance with the usual 
constitutional procedure for the majority party 
to take office, and to carry on the administra- 
tion. But in the case of the Congress it cannot 
be accepted as such a normal affair. To 
understand this we have to fimt of all under- 
stand the objective of the Congress and what 
its struggle stands for. 

India being today a colony under imperialist 
rule, an organisation like the Congress can have 
but one aim, tiie ovcithrow of imperialism and 
the establishment of complete independence, 
that is, a govei'ument based on the strength and 
the power of the Indian masses and administered 
by their will in the intei-est of the country. 
Today it is a rule of the sword and is based 
on the might of militarism. The objective of 
the Congress is not likely to be realised through 
tlie new India Act, for it is in the first place 
forged by the imperialist authority itself and is 
only calculated to strengthen its grip on the 
country, and as such abhorrent to every freedom- 
loving man. Moreover, no self-respecting 
country can tolerate the self-arrogated right of 
another pow^r to dictate to her political destiny 
03’ take up'On itself the task of formulating 
her constitution. Her sense of dignity must 
naturally revolt against it. 

Nor is the India ^ct such as to create 
confidence in us, for it is obviously a ruse to 
trap India into another long spell of imperialist 
exploitation, under the guise of a democratic 
government. But it does not take one very 
long to i-ealise that it is anything but a demo- 
cratic constitution. Under democracy, the 
ininistiy has full powers but held only in trust 
for the people, and it is responsible to no other 
authority except the electorate, which alone can 
call upon the ministi’y to resign or compel it 
to do so. But in this Act we have a third 
jmrty, an external element, imperialism, whose 
interest is sought to be maintained over the 
national interest. \Ye have therefore two 
interests, each conflicting with the other, and it 
is never possible for two antagonistic interests 
to work harmoniously side by side. Either one 
or the other must dominate. It is to safeguard 
the imperialist interest, which in a real 
democratic government can find no place, that 
the Governor’s special responsibilities have been 


ci-eated. We have thus the strange anomaly of 
an external power operating and trying to 
dominate over the normal national interest. 
Tins is clear from the nature of the special 
responsibilities of the Governors, who are armed, 
with ftill powers to do anything, even dismis-s 
the popular ministers or suspend the entire 
constitution. This is an intolerable position 
even if the Act were a little more favourable 
than it is. And the Congress has made this 
very clear. The purpose of this organisation 
cannot therefore be the usual one of co-operat- 
ing with an administrative machinery for the 
purpose of gaining what it can out of its 
limited possibilities. For the Congress has 
never believed in such piece-meal benefits. As 
Gandhiji made it clear at the Round Table 
Conference, India would have either Puma 
Swaraj or nothing and the fight would be con- 
tinued until complete freedom was won. The 
Congress liad for several years kept away from 
all Parliamentary activities, for it had felt the 
futility of pursuing them when the legislatures 
were nothing short of toy things. But of late, 
particularly since the civil disobedience move- 
ment, it had become clear that the fight against 
imperialism should be continued on all fronts 
and imperialism should be prevented from using 
even these playing thing? for its owm advantage 
and to the injmy of the Indian cause, The 
feeling had been growing upon the country that 
the sti’uggle could be considerably intensified by 
the use of the legislatures not only through 
tlieir propaganda value but also by utilising 
them to expose the hollowmess and futility of 
the constitution itself. The Election Mani- 
festo says : 

“ But the purpo» of sending Congressmen to the 
Legislatures unaer the new Act is not to co-operate in 
any way with the Act but to combat it and seek to end 
it. It is lo carry out, in so far as ia possible, the 
Congress policy- of rejection of the Act, and to resist 
British Imperialism in its attempts to strengthen its hold 
on India and ita exploitation of the Indian people. In 
the opinion of the Congress, activity in the Legislatures 
should be such as to help in the work outside, in the 
strengthetiing of the people, and in the development of 
the sanctions which are essential to freedom . . . The 
Congress realizes that independence cannot be achieved 
through these legislatures, nor can ihe problems of poverty 
and unemployment be effectively tackled by them. 
Nevertheless the Congress places its general programme 
before the people of India so that they may know whal 
it stands for and what it wiD try to achieve, whenever it 
has the power to do so.” 

It is only w’hen w^e know' the real object 
behind the Parliamentary policy that the signi- 
ficance of the Congress programme can be 
grasped. As the President of the Congress 
declared : 
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Whatever we do must be within the four corners of 

this policy. We are not going to the legislatures to 

pursue the path of constitutionalism or a barren reform- 
ism.” 

Tliis is wliere the Congress differs sii 
I'undainentally froui any other political party in 
India. And the working of the Congress 
ParliamentHi'y programme must be from this 
angle, ^ and against this perspective. 

The Congres.s Parliainentarj’’ programme has 
been briefly outlined in the election manifesto, 
subsequently amplified by the Working Com- 
mittee of the Coiigi’ess. It consists of the 
immediate political and economic demands of the 
people : End the various regulations, ordi- 
nances, acts which oppress the people and 
smotlicr their will to freedom; secure civil 
liberties; release political prisoners and detenus; 
repair t!ie wrong done to the peasants and 
institutions during the civil disobedience move- 
ment. 

On the economic side it deals with the most 
pressing needs of the peasants and workers : 
Reform of the system of land-revenue, tenure 
and rent, and an equitable adjustment of the 
burden on the agiieultural land, giving inunediate 
relief to the smaller peasantiy .by substantial 
reduction of agricultural revenue and rent paid 
by tiiein, exempting uneconomic holdings. The 
forniulation of a scheme for tackling the problem 
of indebtedness including the declaration of a 
moratorium, an enquiry into and scaling down 
of debts as well as provision for cheap credit 
facilities through state agency. 

For industrial labour : Minimum living 
wage, forty-hour week, right to form unions and 
to strike; healthy conditions of living, insurance 
against sickness, unemployment and old age; 
setting up of suitable macliineiy' to ilcal with 
industrial disputes. 

Encouragement is to l>e given to village 
industries including khadi. 

This in general briefly describes the Con- 
gress programme. The working of it will not 
differ vei-y much between the provinces except 
that where the Congress has a majority and it 
is in office, the initiative will lie with it as a 
governmental measure and there will be greater 
chances of its being able to fulfil some of these 
items at least, because of the majority vote. 
Where the Congress does not command a 
majority in the Upper House as well, some of 
the measures stand in danger of being watered 
do\vn by that body, for it holds mostly vested 
interest. Difficulties may arise under such 
circumstances. But where it is in a majority in 
both the houses as in Madras, it can accomplisli 
something, though it may be far from what we 
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are aiming at. For though the idea of Congress 
ministries raises a lot of hope, in reality it is 
nut such a mighty position. The powers and 
tlie possibilities of ministerial office are so hedged 
in and curtailed, for imperialist interest must 
ever try to be the dominating factor, that the 
prospect is depressing. Particularly on the 
financial side, the ministerial authority is a sheer 
mockery, for over 75 per cent and more of the 
finances do not come under its control. The 
drastic reduction of the ministerial salaiues w'here 
the Congi*ess is in a majority, has undoubtedly 
caught the public imagination and created a 
veiy pleasing effect. But do not let us forget 
that by doing so we are not in any way curtail- 
ing the imperialist aggrandisement and appro- 
priation, which is to go on as merrily as before, 
for the higher services cannot be touched. The 
drain of imperialism is not arrested by one iota. 
This is a fact that we cannot afford to lose sight 
of in the general jubilation. 

In the other five provinces, though the Con- 
gress is not in a majority, it is the single largest 
group and as such a factor to be counted with. 
Kloreover even a small grouj) enthused by a 
single ideal and objective and working in a 
perfect team, cun achieve wonders where large 
indefinite groups fail. The Congress members 
will seek to bring forward measures based on 
the Congress progi'amme and will try to push 
them on with varying success, mostly dependent 
on the amount of cooperation and help it will 
secure from other gruui>s. But the achievement 
will be no less significant. For success or 
failure, both can but he utilised to further the 
Indian stru^le. For the larger fight lies outside 
tlie legislatures, it lies with the masses. Where 
the Congi’ess succeeds in securing for the masses 
their demands, it will wan their confidence and 
respect and continue to maintain its unique 
position as the organ of the mass stru^le for 
their economic and political freedom. Where it 
fails (for it will not be through the fault of the 
Congress but the impact of imperialist force) , 
the masses will realise the pitiful limitations as 
well as the grave dangers of the India Act. And 
thus while on the one hand, the masses will 
concretely experience, though in a very limited 
way, the possibilities of benefits accruing from 
the rule of a nationalist government, it will at 
the same time come to feel the necessity of 
ending this obnoxious Act which but weighs 
heavily on them, and hasten the day of then- 
freedom when a national Constituent Asseml)ly 
can be summoned to frame a real democratic 
constitution that will be based on the will of the 
masses and function with their sanction and for 
their interest. 




The Europeanization of the Orient 

Hans Kolm writes in the Political Science 
Quarterly : 

Since the World War, the European! za lion of the 
Orient has been characterized by three traits which have 
intensified and extended the process to a degree entirely 
unknown before 1919. The first of lhe«e traits is the 
penetration of Europeanization from a narrow stratum of 
upper middle class intelligentsia to ihe broad masses of 
liie people. The second is the realization that modern ixa- 
lion of the political and intellectual life of the country, 
that equality with European nations, is entirely impossible 
without a thorough reorganization of economic life. The 
third is the ready acceptance of motlcni civilization, not 
only because there is danger of extinction without it, 
hut also because its potentialities for higher standards of 
life for the masses are recognized. These new trends 
demand a concentration of all the intelleciual and moral 
resources of the Orienial nations in an effort to transform 
the traditional social and economic order. It is accom- 
panied by the awakening of the masses from their age*old 
lethargy; 1 1 creates new problems for education, for 
agriciiliure, for labour — problems which arc not very 
different from th(>se which many European nations faced 
a century ago. 

Thus we find in all the Oriental countries today 
stages of transition similar to those through which Eui'ope 
passed in the nineteenth century— the growth of indus- 
trialism. the emergence of the individual from the 
tradiLlonal restraints of family and clan, the urbanization 
of the eniiniryside, the spread of modern education, the 
transformation of religion under the impact of rationalism. 
The same process is going on throughout the Soviet Union 
with its mixture of European and Oriental races, in those 
parts of Europe, like Spain, which during recent centuries 
have remained outside the general Euroi^an development, 
and in Latin America. The transformation is everywhere 
still far from completion. It has gone farthest, perhaps, 
in the Soviet Union, in Japan, and in Turkey. Although 
impedc<l and retarded by many obstacles, in India and 
China, it is of special impnriance on account of the size 
of the populations involved. 

The nation which attracts most attention, because 
its early acceptance of modernization enabled it to 
become the first of the backward countries to achieve the 
status of a great power, is Japan. 

The great problem of Japan, it seems to me, arises 
from the lag between the highly modern Industrial and 
technical equipment, on the one hand, and the prevalent 
pre -modern social and mental attitudes, on the other hand. 
In the Western world the intellectual transformation 
preceded the industrial one; rationalism opened the way 
for modern economic enterprise and social organization. 
In Japan an effort w^as made to preserve as far as possible 
the old intellectual and social order, equipping it only 
with the devices of modern technique. The future will 
reveal whether Japan can maintain such a system in times 
of crisis, or whether it will be forced to proceed to a 
thorough-going modernization and readjustment of the 
mental and social attitude underlying its present life. 


The problem of industrialization is an extremely complex 
one and cannot be separated from the all-pervading trans- 
formation of the whole social life of a country. 

In the Soviet Union, as in the whole Orient, the 
process of transformation has not gone far enough to 
warrant any definitive summaries of achievements. The 
most that one can do is to report developments and trends. 
This becomes clear in studying a country like India, 
Although the number of factories and UvXovy workers 
in India at the present time is large, it is still insignificant 
for so vast a country. Primitive agriculture remains 
dominant. What is more important is the fact that the 
greatest leader of Indian politics and thoiigin in the 
present century has been opposed to any real mc^dernizn- 
tion of Indian life. Notwithstanding the long period ol 
British rule, the Indians, like the Chinese, have only 
recently turned their attention to modern economics. 
Their first books on economic problems appeared at the 
turn of our century. Although such works have increased 
in number and improved in quality during the Iasi ten 
years, and although a number of economic journals and 
research jnslitutea have been founded, India is hut 
l>eginning its investigation of modern economic thouglii. 


Untoucliahility Ahroa<l 

\Vc reproduce the following notes on 
untouc liability abroad from The Inquirer o f 
London : 

Unlouchability is not confined to India, thougli 
nowhere else does it affect so vast a number of people 
as among the outcastes of that country. Un touch ability 
persists in America, and In Europe loo. Each of these 
continents has its outcastes. Nur is Hinduism alone 
among the great religions in treating certain of its 
members as beyond the pale.” 

In the United States untouohability is like a 
cancerous growth upon the l)ody-polil5c which the 
Christian churches have failed, as yet, to remove. So 
complete is their failure to rid their country of this evil 
thing that in the Soutlreni States separate tmurches exist 
for whiles and blacks ! Between 1930 and 1935, 108 
African blacks were savagely done to deaUi by white 
mobs, and of these, two were liurned and others were 
hanged or shot. That this is not due to colour prejudice 
is convincingly shown by Mr. C. E. Russell in an article 
in the Aryan Path for March : 

“Throughout the Southern States of the American 
Union, wherein these antagonisms are most virulent, what 
W€ call ‘coloured persons’ are not admitted to hotels, 
restaurants, places of amusement, travelling accommoda- 
tions and even churches that ere used by white persons. 
But this is because they are classed as Negroes, not 
because of their complexion. Visiting Hindu princes 
and nobles, often of -darker lint than many Negroes, arc 
admitted freely to the privileges and accommodations 
from which lighter skinned Afro-Americans are barred. 
So is any tawny-tinted person admitted who can show 
descent from the North American Indian. Separate (and 
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much inferior) cars on the railroads are sel apart 
Negi’o use; but daily in the Soiiilv Western Stales, dark* 
i!. Indians are allowed lo ride freely with 

the white passengers. Or again, there are in the United 
M^es probably fifty tbousand persons of the hated 
African descent but of tint so light that they pas:^ fi»r 
white. These, if their ancestry should become known, 
though they were as blond as any average Ni>rdic. would 
promptly be ejected from any Southern hotel.’’ 

The problem is one of caste, not of colour. Then^ 
persists, at least in the SuuiheTn States, a deep and 
app^*enlly ineradicable hatred of the African which, we 
conjecture, has its psychological root in a discomforting, 
but scarcely acknowledged, feeling on the part of the 
while community that they themselves— thev and their 
slave-trading, slave-owning forefathers — are x*! blame that 
the problem exists. .Slowly the problem is being tackled 
and solved, though to this day white men (“Christians'*' 
at that, it is said) conspire to pre\*ent the law' from 
effectually quashing the “right” to lynch. 

Of the extent and virulence of anti-vSemitism In 
Europe it is scarcely necessary' for us to speak. In 
Russia before the war, as in Germany and throughout 
Central Eur«*'pe today, and nowhere more markedly than 
in Poland twere Jews form a large minority of the 
population), the Jewish race is subject to hatred, indignity, 
ami persecution. The cause is both racial and economic, 
hut religion is also involved. 

Perhaps the most distressing aspect of the whole 
qtiestion of untouchability in Europe as it affects the 
Jews (if for the moment we may avert our eye« from 
the actual suffering of hundreds of thousands of these 
members of human race) is the fact that Christians ar#* 
sometimes party to this detestable crime. Not a!l 
Christians, to be sure, rot the overwhelming majority of 
Christians, but Christians none the less. In Germany 
no one dare hope to become a minister of the Church, 
be he as blond as Mond can be. if there flows in his 
veins one drop of Semitic blood. And the Stale has 
(lisfranchiaed and dismissed from public nfRce tens of 
thousands of Christian non-Ar>*&ns. It is a crime to be 
a Jew. and not even Clirist can wash this stain away ! 

London, too, has its untouchables. An African can 
Uiipse. Hay in and day nut, from Hampstead to 
Bloomsluiry and Kensington In search of a lodginjt. or 
at worst for a room of his own, only to meet with a 
polite, and sometime? curt, refusal. Even the “better” 
hotels will show him the door, courteously, it mav he. 
but decisively — unless under some royal cognomen ho 
enters replete with secretary and suite ! We once heard 
a tilled lady pride herself, on her lack of prejudice in 
meeting a Negro in an English <lrawing room ! She was 
conscious all the while of a simmering reluctance to meet 
a black on equal terms. 

Plant Hormones 

The following noteti arc rcprcxiiicccl from 
The Xews Chronicle : 

For a long lime a school of botanists, led by the 
great Indian experimenter, Dr. Bose, has claimed that 
plants have a nervous system not unlike that of the higher 
animals. 

Dr. Bose talks of a forest of acacias trembling with 
fear ai a sudden frightening stimulus, and show<% some 
remarkable demonstrations of plants acting under the 
influence of strong feeling. 

Now comes another and probably more imporlanl 
correspondence betw'een plants and animals. 


it has long i)een known that an animaPs body manu- 
facUire> in certain small ductlc&s glanda minute quantities 
*tf chemicals which pass into the blood stream and sue 
re<pon?iihlp for co-ordinating and stimulating the growth 
of I he body, 

The^e chemicals i»r hormones are responsible for the 
bird's change <i( plumage at mating season, for the pre- 
paring t»f a supply of milk for the as yet unborn child, 
for the down <in the chin of the adolescent boy, for the 
at died back and up-standing fur of an irritated cat. 

Now it has Itecn shown that plants, too, produce 
hormones. 

Bnianiss^ have succeeded in isiHating the plant 
hormones that stimulate growth and in imitating them 
perfectly in the chemical labnratnry. They have now 
prepared a commercial product, ht^rlomone A. as they 
have named it, a veritable vegetable monkey-gland, which 
will help tlie gardener to get his cuttings to strike root 
j^afcly. 

This year gardeners all over England will be doping 
llieir carnations, their clemati:^. their chrysanthemums and 
iheir lupin* with horlomone A. while in ilie other kind of 
nurseiy’ their wives are giving vitamin A In the baby. In 
both cases it will be the result of the molern scientific 
diacoverv* that all life processes are controlled by infinite- 
simally small pinche* of complicated chemicals manufac- 
tured in the bodies of animals and plants alike. 


Religion in Japan 

TliC Rev. A. K. Reiscliauer, u leatlmg 
tiutbority on religion in Jnpnn. writer in The 
Intcniationnl Review of Mii^aiom : 

Whether tlte Japanese are peculiarly religious may lie 
uuestioned. but it is a fact that Japan is in a real a 

depository* of religions. Not only has the native Shinto 
persisted through the centuries but the religions of southern 
and eastern Asia have also been a part of Japan’s spiritual 
possession fur upwards of a thousand year?. In Fact, 
these imported religions haw- had a lusty growth in the 
land, both the reltgion of the Buddha and the ethical 
philosophies of Confucius and other Chinese sages having 
a greater vitality in Japan today than in ihe land? nf 
their origin. Japanese Buddhism U. of course, something 
different from early Indian Buddhism, and In even the great 
essentials of religion it sometimes differs radically from 
ihe Buddha^ teachings, but even sn it has kept sacred the 
meinury of the great Indian teacher and withal has trans- 
miited to general ion after generation much of the better 
parts of his spiritual legacy*. The same is true of the way 
Japan has both changed and yet loyally followed the 
teachings of the Chinese sages. The ethics of ^ the five 
great human relationships* are part of the very structure 
of Japanese ethical life, hut. true to the Shinto ideal of 
loyalty, Japan has made the relationship between subject 
and ruler the supreme relationship in human life, and all 
other luy allies have been subordinated to the loyalty to 
emperur and the state. 

Thus it may lie said that there is little in the ethical 
teachings of Japanese religions and philosophies which 
docs not derive directly or indirectly from Buddhism and 
Confucianism, and yet it doe? remain true that this 
spiritual legacy is now definitely Japanese and that it can 
be i^umewhat differentiated from its Indian and Chinese 
originals. Whether ihe Japanese version is always an 
impri^vement may be open to question. In a summary 
way one might say that Japanese Buddhism is 
always more this w'orldly in its interests than Indian 
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Buddhism, wliile on the other hand Japanese ethical 
philosophy borrowed from Cliina is perhaps more idealistic 
and grounded more definitely in the transcendental world 
than was the case with typical Chinese Confucianism. 
Japan's higher spiritual inheritance ia thus a blending of 
Indian other- worldli ness and Chinese this- world! iness and 
for that reason is somewhat differentiated from the 
borrowed originaU. 


Elasticity of the Japane8e Nalioii 

liehiro Tokutomi writes in The Japan 
MQ\gazine : 

In the early part of the Restoration Japan learned 
the Navy from England and military arts first from France, 
llien from Germany. In those days a poem was composed, 
meaning; ‘^Although we now learn military arts and 
sciences from the West (denoting England and France), 
time will come when wc shall excel them in them.” This 
must have been our national ideal. It was realized later, 
if not in full. The Sino-Japanese and Russo-Japanese 
W'ars were the result of our strenuous efforts in developing 
our Army and Navy. 

It goes without saying that this tremendous progress 
of our nation was due to the seU-aacrificing devotion of 
the great men who preceded ns, to say nothing of the 
virtue and dignity of the successive Emperors, but we 
may be able to say, in the meantime, that it was a gift 
to us of the arrogance, humiliation and rudeness of foreign 
countries and their peoples, which aroused a hostile spirit 
among our people, caused them to exert themselves and 
made them so elastic. In this sense, it may not be without 
reason that we say we are ihankftil not only to Commodore 
Perry, Pouchachin and Parkes. but also to the ex*Kaiscr 
of Germany, who made himself the moving spirit of the 
notorious ‘ Three-Power Intervention.* The Japanese 
nation at large is very elastic, but that elasticity is always 
hardly operated automatically or actively; for giving rise 
to it an offensive power from without is necessary. In the 
face of our denial the foreign powers have gifted us with 
loo much offensive power. * 

For the past seventy years Japan has gone through 
many ups and downs, from the international viewpoint. 
At the beginning she was disdained, made fool of, then 
was pitied or loved, yet not much taken notice of. But 
she has later been feared rather than respected; detested 
instead of being shown an atlichment. Plainly speaking, 
the present situation is that the rest of the world would 
like to give Japan a sound thrashing. At the League of 
Nations’ conference at Geneva Japan experienced iu But 
such an attitude taken by the other rowers is neither 
deplorable nor to be resented. Nor is ii fearful to her. 

However, Japan should not so long remain hated 
child’; she may not be able to go on still further as a 
focus of the world’s hatred. Wc ought to dash forward 
tn the goal of the great ideal of *the benevolent has no 
enemy.” For realizing it, every individual of our nation 
must endeavour to observe the great rule of opening a 
new city in the Cosmos and establishing reign all over the 
Universe,” on the basis of which our first Emperor Jimmii 
founded our Empire some 2,600 years ago, and to carry 
this rule into force. 


Wilhout experience or traditions and with a minimum 
of expert aid, ihe republic has made unbelievable progress 
in building an army. The volunteers of the early days 
are aIread^' veterans, who have acquired the latest 
technique ^or withstanding tanks and aerial attack. The 
young conscripts of five classes (ages twenty-one to 
Iweniy-six) are mastering their weapons with a will: the 
first drafts are already serving with the seasoned U'oopi^ at 
the front. Immense half-trained reserves are available for 
the future, but the lack of arms forbids mass conscriplion. 

The training of officers, many thousands at a lime, 
goes on wilhout interruption: the majority are workers, 
and it is amazing that their zeal and pas^on for hard 
work can balance their defects of education. A ^ three 
months* course has to suffice for the land arms; in six 
months several hundreds* of air pilots have been trained. 
It may happen that a ballalion of conscripts is drilled by 
sergents, while the officers who will command it are 
passing through the military school. Many months must 
elapse before urvits raised in thLs way can become an 
effective striking force. 

Even with the information that one could glean on 
the spot, the equation was difficult to work out. The 
coDtrol operates with absolute rigidity against the 
republic; for arms and munitions it must now depend 
entirely on its own resources. Ammunition it manu- 
factures with success, but it is not producing even small 
arms. The rebels are in this respect better situated. 
Moreover they are daily receiving new planes, which fly 
from Germany to Italy and thence by way of Majorca to 
Spain. 

The character of this war is changing rapidly. From 
a class stniggle It is turning into a war of independence. 
The slogans and posters reflect this development. On 
May Day, of all days, I heard two leading Socialist 
orators who devoted the greater part of their lengthy 
speeches to wholesale denunciation of Germany and Italy: 
nothing was forgotten, from the sinking of the ” Lusitania ” 
to the latest atrocity in Ethiopia. Several itigenious 
posters sought to render visible the grip of international 
finance upon Spain. A map showed the mines, the 
electrical plant, the motor works and the like belonging 
to foreign capital; the names of Morgan, Rothschild, 
Schneider, Wendel and many more were prominent, and 
under it ran the caption: ** the true reasons for false 
neutrality.” 

The sense is growing in the minds of the Spanish 
masses that they are fighting not merely Hitler, Mussolini 
and their own feudal caste but the leagued forces of an 
international money power. 


Impressions of Spain 

H. N. Brailsford obsen^es in The New 
Republic : 
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The American "Clipper'' plane lands a! Foynes, Irish Free 

after her historic flight accross the Atlantic 


Police dispersing the crowd at Trafalgar Square. Lunclun, where a fight 
ensued between the Fascist demonstrators and their opponents 





Miss Dorothy Round, the new tennis champioB (right) « walking off the Court Mahal me Gandhi after the Congress Working Committee 

with Mile. Jedrzejowska after the match at Wimbledon meeting which decided to accept office, leaving Wardha 
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On India 

Rabindranath Tagore urites in llie ris^ya- 
Bharaii New^ : 

I love India, nol because I cull i vale ihe idolairy of 
pcoyraphy. noi because I have had ihc chance lo be bum 
in her soil, but because she has saved through tumultiuuis 
ages the living words that have kaiied from the lUurain* 
aled consciousnesfi of her peat sons — Satyam, Jnanant, 
Anantam Brahma, Brahma is truth, Brahma is wisdom^ 
Brnhma is infinite; Santam, Sivam, Aivaitani, peace is 
in Brahma, goodness is in Brahma, and the unity of all 
beings. 

Brahma-nisluho grhasthaU syat 
tatvajnana^praknrvita 
yad yaci karma prakurviu 

tad Brahmani samarpayeu 

7Vic Iwisekolder shdl have his life vstablishcd in 
Brahma, shell pursue cke deeper truth of all things and 
in all aclivilies of life dedicate his works to the Eternal 
Being. 

Thus we have come to know ihat what India truly 
seeks is not a peace which is in negation, or in some 
mechanical adjustment, but that which is in Stvam, in 
goodness; which is in Advaitam. in the truth of perfect 
union: that India does not enjoin her children to cease 
from karnui, but to perform their karma, in the presence 
of the Eternal, with the pure knowledge of the spiritual 
meaning of existence; that this is the (rue prayer of 
Mother India; 

Ya eko>varno bahudha saktiyogal 
varnan anekan nihitartho dadhati 
vichaiti chante visvamadau 
sa no buddhya subhay a samyunaktiu 

He who is one, who is above all colour distinctiotis, 
who dispenses -the inherent needs of men of alt colours, 
who comprehends all things from their beginning to the 
end,, let Him unire uj to one another with the toisdom 
which is the wisdom of goodness. 


Books to Save LiberalUm 

The idea behind nineteenth-century 
liberalism is the notion of individual self- 
determination — the right of a man to think and 
speak as he feels, ‘ according to conscience \ 
The present attack on liberalism has taken the 
form of a revolt against reason. Are we to 
restore this liberalism? What must be looked 
for is a new flower from an old root. In an 
article in The Aryan Pa?h Miss Storm Jameson 
gh'es her prescription for inculcating in all men 
the ideas of liberty, tolerance and brotherly 
respect. She observes : 

There are periods when the rebelliou& life is ihc only 
spiriuial life. These come whenever human dignity and 
fieedom of thought are threatened by injustice. At these 


lime.s Jc.sna the great iiibel, whose words are pari of oiir 
comomn heritage, will be heard speaking with a dilferent 
voice than the voice heard by the broken, the sick and 
the dying* 

The danger is that Jeius himself may be made a 
tyrant by those to whom blind obedience seems a virtue. 
There is a corrective for this lo be found in the teachings 
of the Buddha. I am not a Christian; neither am I a 
Buddhist : it seems to me that the Buddha saved his 
followers from a mortal danger when he warned them not 
to accept anything as true because it was in the Scriptures 
or taught hy a great teacher. ‘‘Be yc lamps unto your- 
selves. Look to no external refuge. Hold fast to the 
truth as a lamp. Look not for refuge to any one herides 
yourselves. Work out your own salvation with diligence.” 
[ should want to put this teaching side by side with the 
Christian Gospel. 

Liberalism as a living condition of the 
luiumn mind is doi^troycd by tlie blind accept- 
ance of any creed or dogma, whether it be the 
Christian, the Fascist, or any other. 

The supreme virtue of Buddhism for this age is its 
insistence on tolerance, on brotherly respect. If it were 
not that we have the New Testament in our blood I would 
have put Buddhism first. 

I must have books which come into men’s minds by 
side doors, and of these I choose Gulliver's Travels and 
Vlenspi^gel. I want the shai'pness and biting Irony of 
the first and the living warmth of the Flemish book. 
Even a child understands why the King of Brobdingnag, 
liorriiied, finds men “the most penricioue race of little 
odious vermin,” and without being hurt by it is 
slrcugthcned. Even the Voyage lo the Houyhnhnms does 
not shock a child, but he learns by it. .^nd if he reads 
Vlenspiegel when he is young he will never be content 
with less than the most liberal world he can conceive. 

I must have the Areopagitica, since Milton’s defence 
of ‘‘the liberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely 
according to conscience” is in the full tide of our tradi- 
tion. It is a part of our Inheritance we must neither give 
away nor sell; ita eloguence has the effect on us of poetry. 
In cling to our minds and grow there. For like reasons 
I must have as well The Pilgrim's Progress. This Is a 
different poetry; it is English of the fields and of simple 
rooms : no man or child ever became illiberal or in- 
different to his fellows who once took into his mind the 
death of Faithful, the trumpets sounding at the other side 
of the river, the shcpherd-bny’s song, and the last sight 
of Mr. Ready-lo-Halt who “followed, though upon 
crutches.” 

If I were able to make these read by ever^'oue I 
should he almost satisfied. Not altogether satisfied. T 
should want to make my own lengthy anthology' of 
passages, some long, some short, from a variety of books : 
from Plato’s Republic and the Apology; from Rabelais 
(the address of Gargantua to his vanguished enemies^ ; 
from The Mtrrriage of Heaven and Hell; from Erasmus; 
from John Stuart Mill, not simply a score nf leuailiy 
extracts from his essay On Liberty, but at least one long 
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1 wet age fntm the .‘iutobi<jgraphy\ in which il appears how 
close this ex traonl inary man came lo a genuine commit* 
ni:?m : ** The social problem of the future we considered 
lo he. how to unite the greatest individual liberty of 
action, with a mmmon owneraliip in the raw material of 
the globe, and an enual participation of all in the benefits 
of combined labour*’: and from how many others in many 
tongues. 


The Nordic Myth 

A pure race is a sterile race. Purity of 
rac<‘ cannot be met with in the civilized world. 
Nazi Germany pretends to believe that racially 
it is purely Aryan. In a short article in The 
Indian Review H. N. IMukherjee disposes off 
the Nordic Myth : 

As fur modern Europe, there has been such an inter* 
mixtiire of slooks that there is no knowing what may be 
the precise racial composition of arty individual. External 
features — hair, eyes, stature and the like — tell us very 
lillle; Virchow’s examination in 1866 of 6 million German 
school children showed not only an amazing proportion 
of hni net ness, but also an astonishing diversity and iht 
unexpected frequency of unusual combinations. e.g,. light 
hair and dark eyes, or dark hair and light eyes. Tall 
l>runettes wilh long heads and short blondes with equally 
long heads are too numerous to warrant any exclu^vc 
association of traits. 

No satisfactory pigeon-holding for the rarioiis human 
types in existence has yet been devised and there are no 
udcqnatc methods, inspite of Hitler’s fiats, for testing 
innate intelligence as between people^ of different educa- 
tion and culture. Even Gobtneau, one of the major 
piophets of racialism, conceded that artistic capacity 
originated from the black races to whom the Creeks owed 
an immense debt. The massive civilization of China was 
the work of the yellow races. It does not really matter 
when an rnthii^iast like Ludwig Waltmann studies the art 
galleries and demonstrates lu the satisfaction of none hut 
himself that almost all great Westerners — ^Leonardo, 
Galileo, Voltaire, Dante. Raphael, Michael Angelo, 
Sliakespeare, Ciesar. Alexander, Napoleon and others — were 
<if Teutonic blood. The existence of the Nordic race today 
can really be classed as a myth, the product of the mystical 
theorising of Houston Chamberlain and the motley group 
that has followed him. the product, one must note care* 
fully of self-interest, and wi.JiIiilfilment. All that is 
talked in Germany today about the .Ar>*an race, its 
monopoly of gifts and its mission of civilization is so 
much abracadabra. The word ‘’Ar>*an*’ is properlv 
applied only to a group of languages and is quite 
unscientific when used for a group of peoples. It is 
Imperative, of course, to study the individual dilFerences 
among members of the same ‘'race” and to try to improve 
ilteir quality. It is to eugenics, and not by any means 
lo race dogmatism, that civilization looks for support. 


Frie<lrich Froebel, the Founder of the 

* Kindergarten ’ 

H. Pirath gives a brief sketch in The 
Educational Review of the life of Friedrich 
Froebel who introduced in the sphere of 
children’s education an entirely novel system 
called the Kindergarten, which is to be found 
flourishing today in every civilized country : 


The village of Oberweissbacli in Thuringia in Germany 
h the birth place of the famous pedagogue and founder 
of the Kindergnrten, Friedrich Froebel. It was here in 
liif solitude of the Thuringian Forest that be spem his 
child hooa. The modest little personage on the long 
village street of Oberweissbach is over 300 years old. but 
still stands lo mark the home where Friedrich Froebel, 
sixth child of a poor village person, was born. 

Froebel began his career as an ordinay forester. In 
1808 he ma(l<^ the acquaintance of Peslalozzi at I ter leu, 
and in 1811 received an appointment as teacher at the 
Plamann Jnstilute in Goettingen. He took part in the 
campaigns of 1813-14, and at the end of the war was 
made assistant at the Minerology Museum in Berlin. 

In 1818 Froebel founded an educational institution 
for childreo at Griesheim near Stadtilm, which was later 
moved lo Keilhau, a viUage near Rudulstadt. He directed 
this instil lit ion until 1831, when he weni to Switzerland 
for a sojourn of about five years. Upon his return in 
1836. he commenced to devote himself particularly lo the 
educational training of young children not yet old enough 
to go to school. One fine spring day in 1840 as he wa« 
making a walking tour with some friends through (he 
Thuringian Forest on the way lo Bad Blankenburg, he is 
said to have exclaimed, as he looked down into the sunny 
valley below, “I have il ! My new school shall be called 
the Kindergarten,*' Under this title of “Kindergarten,” 
the great educator did not have in the establishment of 
a mere institution where young children were to study as 
in a school; his romantic spirit wished rather lo give to 
little children a kind of earthly paradise. In these 
“ Kindergartens,” the little tots were to be permitted to 
run about freely and to amuse themselves with certain 
kinds of playthings which were especially designed by him 
for the purpose. These little groups were to be under the 
supervision of specially trained women. In order lo realize 
this ideal, Froebel opened a seminary at Marlentlial Gusllc 
near Bad Liebenstein for the i raining of Kinclcrgarien 
teachers. Tlie wordfi of the great philosopher Fichte, 
“Salvation conies from within” seems to have been 
Froeiiel’s keynote, when he said that education begins 
with the mother, and when he wrote his famous book 
Love Songs for the Mother, 

In his pedagogical views, Froebel adheres closely lo 
ihe teachings of Festal ozzi, which emphasize the encoiii'age- 
ment of all the human faculties in a child, especially 
through the medium of the so-called “occupational games.” 
Using his theories of child education as a foundation, 
Froebel wrote his important work, The Education of Man, 
In fighting for hts ideas, he was often obliged lo siiSer 
want and privation. 

Friedrich Froebel died on June 21. 1852 at Marlenthal 
in Thuringia at the age of seventy years. Near the 

Liehenstein spa in the Tlniringion Forest stands a 

monument to this great teacher and lover of children. 
The base of the monument is in the form of a cube, 
surmounted by a column on the top of which is a globe- 
shaped ball. This rather unique moniiinenl seems lo 

portray the two fundamental elements upon which so 

many of his playthings and children’s games were based 
—cubes and spheres in their many forms. 


Need for Industrial Statistics 

A SMistician concludes his article in the 
Finaticial Times on the need for Industrial 
Statistics with the following obseivations : 

Apart from the collection of information regarding 
production and working of the indigenous industries in 
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their various aspects such as supply of raw materials and 
price movements of manufactured goods, the marketing 
and commercial aspects should receive the concentrated 
alten ion of the Industries Department. It is true that 
the uepmment of Commercial Intelligence and Statistics 
of the Government of India collects data relatiufi to 
foreign and coastal u-ade but so far as internal trade is 
conceded, u does not do much. While this department 
supplies figures of imports and exports through the five 
principal ports, m., Bengal, Bombay, Sind, Madras and 
Burma, it does not show the ultimate destination of 
the goods nor does it throw any useful light on the 
internal trade of a province. Monthly reports entitled 
Exports of Indian Artware and Sports Goods” showr the 
value in rupees of exports of a certain limited number of 
articles to foreign countries, together with the figures of 
the share of various Indian ports in the exports. The 
Monthly Accounts relating to the Inland (Rail and 
River-borne) Trade of India also arc not at all com- 
prehensive fur they give only figures for thirty-two items, 
of which ten are manufactures, the others being raw 
materials, agricultural produce or animal produce. 

"This being the case, it is necessary for the provincial 
Industries Departments to compile fuller statistics relating 
lo inter-provincial trade, for such dHa are of great import- 
ance for our small industries whose products do not enjoy 
any external demand and are not likely to, in near future. 
The Punjab Government published upto 1921-22 yearly 
repurls of the External and Internal Trades of tlic Punjab. 
They were very valuable publications and the Government 
are now seriously thinking of restarting the publication. 
But unless other provinces also start similar publications 
the statistical value of one provincial account would be 
greatly diminished. It U from this standpoint -that tbe 
Eighth Industries Conference held at Lucknow in 
December, 1936 recommended that the Government of 
India be requested (i) to publish fuller trade statistics so 
as to include in their periodical statistical publications, 
statistics concerning important manufactured and semi- 
manufacltired goods produced in the country, and raw 
materials consumed therein, along with figures of inter- 
provincial movements of these articles and (ii) to appoint 
a small committee to draw up a list of the articles which 
can be suitably included in the fuller statistics to be 
ptiblished by the Director General of Commercial Intelli- 
gence and Statistics in the light of the existing conditions. 
I Proceedings of the Eighth Industries Conference, p. 86)- 
Mr. Weston, the then Director of Industries who re- 
presented Bengal at the Conference observed that he would 
welcome further statistics if the Government of India were 
prepared to collect them; but what he required as more 
important was statistical information of industrial develop- 
ment In the province particularly in the matter of small 
industries not affiliated to the large industrial organizations 
and chambers of commerce, whose products did not appear 
in export returns or statistics of RaU and Sea-borne 
traffic. It was essentially a provincial matter and Mr. 
Weston was right in voicing the necessity for statistics 
relating to .such industries. If every province takes 
appropriate steps to collect the necessary statistics, it will 
not only strengthen the statistical equipment of the pro- 
vince but also help the intended publications as suggested 
at the Conference. 


WaB Alexander Routed in India ? 

Tn his article in The Indian Review Dr. H. 
C. Seth discusses the grounds on which he 
thinks that Alexander’s forces were routed and 
driven out of the countiy with tremendous losses 
amounting to complete discomfiture : 


The early European historians had made a great hero 
of Alexander, and this tradition is kept up by most of 
the modem European historians. There is no doubt that 
he overran Persia and shattered into pieces the once 
mighty Persian empire which, in the previous centuries, 
always took the oSensive against Greece. But it has also 
been tacidy assumed that be was equally successful in 
India- Unfortunately there is no Indian account whatever 
from which the one-sided statements of the early Greek 
and Roman historians could he corrected. But if we 
carefully read even in between the lines of the accounts 
left by the early European writers like Arrian, Curiius, 
Diodoros, Plutarch, and Justin, we do not feel so certain 
of Alexander's returning victorious from India. 

Alexanders Indian campaign began in the region 
between the Ilindukusli. and the Indus, whicit was then 
occupied by the Kshatriya tribes known as Aevakas 
(Greeks called them as Assakenois). The Aevakas ofiered 
a terrible resistance to Alexander. He had to fight every 
inch of the ground, and it took him nearly nine months 
lo subdue tlie people of this region. Alexander committed 
gross atrocities iu this region. Like Tyre and PersopoJis 
in Persia, he burned many flourishing cities here loo. At 
many places many inhabitants, including women and 
children, were put to the sword. These Htinic barbarities 
of Alexander must have completely alienated the sympathies 
of the people here. Tbe Acvakaa could not concentrate 
on any single place, as they had to defend every post 
against the avalanche let loose by Alexander, ;'o 
destructive of life and property. They made a fast stand 
at Aornos, a very strong and strategic fortress near the 
Indus. After a few days’ seige, Alexander took Aornos, 
as the Aevakas retired into the interior of the mountains, 
Curtius observes: “It was the position rather than the 
enemy Alexander had conquered.” Alexander placed 
Aornos under the Indian Cacigupta. Obviously, Cacigupta 
belonged to some ruling family in this region. It was a 
general practice of Alexander that he put in charge of 
the areas he conquered either the vanquished ruler or 
some other equally influential person belonging to that 
area. He did tbe same in case of Pores and the king of 
Takshcilla. This was the only way in which he could 
gel the support of the otherwise absolutely alien people 
for his further advance. Arrian calls Cacigupta as the 
satrap of Aevakas. Cacigupta appears to be a very 
enterprising person and a great opportiinisi. He had 
gone to Bactria to help the Persians in their fight against 
Alexander. After the Persians were defeated in this last 
stand uf theirs, Cacigupta went over to Alexander, and 
now Alexander left him in charge of strategically the most 
important place west of the Indus, as Aornos commanded 
the passage back to Persia through the Punjab. In any 
subsequent developments in the area lying between the 
Hindukush and the Indus, we have to account for three 
persons: (1) Cacigupta, (2) Tyriespes, Perrian 
Satrap at the foot of the Hindukush, (3) Nicanor, one of 
his own Oenerals whom Alexander left here. 

Alexander’s passage east of the Indus was facilitated 
because of the alliance he had already formed with Amblii« 
king of Takshcilla. The cause for this highly unpatriotic 
conduct on the part of Axnbhi seems to be his jealousy 
of Poros who, even before Alexander came to India, had 
started in alliance with the king of Abhisar on a career 
of conquest, it appears that Abhisar was also in alliance 
with his neighbours Aevakas. He had sent them help 
against Alexander and also received fugitives from the 
west of the Indus. Though he sent some presents to 
Alexander, yet he kept back the envoy sent by ^Mexander 
and was getting ready to join Poros. Alexander got to 
know about the double game Abhisar was playing, and 
before the latter could take bis forces to join that -A 
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Poros, Alexander and Ambhi moved hurriedly and con- 
ironied Poros on the lank of t.ie Jhelum. 

Poros gave a tough fight to Alexander. The 
Greek army was thoroughry shaken and alai-med. 

As Plutarch remarks: The combat with Poro? abated 
the spirit of the Maredonians. It was with difficulty that 
they had defeated an enemy who bruuglu only 20^000 foot 
and 2,000 horses in the field.** Alexander's forces several 
limes outnuraDored the forces of Poros. As Plutarch tells 
us, Alexander entered into India with no less than 120,000 
foot and 15,000 hor:ie:s. These figures are not surprising, 
as we know that he had at his disposal the resources of 
the whole of the big Persian Empire. 

There is no Indian account of the battle of Jhelum. 
But even from the Oreek and Roman accounts, it seems 
that the ban la did not end so decisively in favour of 
Alexander. Curlitis gives a graphic account of the terror 
caused in the ranks of the Greek army by the elephants. 

Tlio ftiibsequent ovenis nUo do nofc suggest 
that the battle of Jheliiin ended in Alexander's 
favour. 

Poros was recognised as an Independent monarch. 
It is more tikeiy that henceforward Poros used Alexander 
as a tool fur his further conquest eastwards, just as 
Ambhi tried to use him to crusli Puros. In any case, 
Poros succeeded in extending his domains up to the Be as. 

After the battle of Jhelum, we do not hear much of 
Ambhi, king of Takshcilla. Perhaps, the very reason 
which made him ally with Alexander now drew* him away. 
Alexander was leaving Poros tuo powerful. As regards 
Ahhisar, Alexander demanded his personal presence and 
threatened tu invade his kingdom in case of non-compliance. 
But Abhisar never turned up. 

In between the Jhelum and the Ravi there was no 
fighting. Both the rivers, the Glienab and the Bavi, were 
crossed without any opposrtinn, which shows that the 
Influence of Poros and, perhaps, his domains already 
extended up to the Ravi. Between the Ravi and the 
Beas, there was terrible fighting again with the Kshatriyas. 
As we have already mentioned, the territory between the 
Ravi and the Beas was also annexed by Poros as a result 
of his campaigns along with Alexander. But at the 
bank of the Beas, Alexanders army suddenly tlirew down 
its arms and refused to go any further. All the threats 
and entreaties of Alexander were of no avail and he was 
forced to order retreat. The explanation given by the 
old Greek and Roman historians is that Alexander’s 
soldiers and even his generals got tired and home-sick. 
This does not adequately explain the conduct of an army 
which had been shown so far uniformly successful. 

Why was it that instead of retiring witli 
iiis tired and home-sick forces through the north- 
west the way he came and where lay the 
territories he had conquered, Alexander chose 
to take them through Sindh and Makran? 

He knew that as sunn as he had got beyond Poros’ 
territory (which seems to extend in the south as far as 
the confluence of the Ravi and the Chen a b) there would 
be terrible fighting again. The old Creek and Roman 
historians want us to believe that It was lust for new 
conquest which made Alexander take that disastrous 
course. The army which mutinied at the banks of the 
Beas and successfully dictated terms for retreat could as 
well have insisted on retiring through the conquered 
lerri lories. It would then have been the march baei of a 
victorious array. The truth seems to be that the passage 
back to Persia through the north-wesi was blocked for 
Alexander and his army, and they were lorced to retire 
by way of Sindh and Makran. To understand it properly, 


wc have to go back and see what was happening in the 
region between the Hindukush and the Indus, where 
Mexander’s atrocities had left such burning wounds. 

At the time when Alexander was camping near the 
Ravi Aevakas rose in rebellion against him west of the 
Indus. They killed the satrap Nicanor. It is ^ggeated 
that the revolt was suppressed by the rti^m Tynespes 
and some Greek forces from Takshcilla. This dues not 
appear to be true. In the first place, perhaps, Tyriespes* 
was a party to the revolt. We learn tliat Alexander 
subsequently replaced him by another Persian satrap who, 
it seems, never took up that position. Secondly, it cannot 
be believed that it was so easy to suppress a people whom 
Alexander himself with a large part of his amy failed 
In subdue even during his nine months’ campaign. 

As regards Cacigupta, opportunist as he was he 
perhaps assumed the leader^ip of this i*evolt. The 
magnitude of this revolt must have been very great. 
Aevakas had now lime to gather up. Evidently Abhisur 
had joined them it was why he could flout Alexander’s 
order for personal presence. King of Takshcilla had also, 
perhaps, joined them. It was thus for the first time that, 
perhaps, a force equal in numbers to that of Alexander 
had got up behind nis back. After the shaking he had 
at the battle of Jhelum against Poros, could he risk a 
battle with this tremendous lores which had gathered 
behind him like a cloud and which threatened complete 
destruction in case of the slightest failure. We now 
understand why the Greek forces took sudden fright at 
the banks of Beas and tried to hurriedly retire the way 
of Sindh and Makran. 

Thus ended Alexander’s invasion of India and with 
it bis career, as soon after he died of broken heart, fatigue, 
and excesses. Plutarch makes him lament his fate in 
India as follows : 

Among the Indians I was everywhere exposed lo 
their blows and the violence of their rage. They wounded 
me In the shoulder and the Gliandridai in the leg, while 
among the Mallcis a shaft shot from a bow lodged its 
iron point in my breast. A club too struck me a blow on 
the neck. 

The Character of a Public Worker 

Mahatma Gandhi observes in the HaHjan : 

There is in modern public life a tendency to ignore 
altogether the character of a public worker so long as 
he works efficiently as a unit in an administrative 
niachmer>‘. It is said that everybody’s character is his 
own private concern. Though 1 have known this view 
to have been often taken I have never been able lo 
appreciate, much less to adopt it. I have known the 
serious consequences overtaking organizations that have 
counted private character as a matter of no consequence. 
Nevertheless the reader will have observed that for my 
immediate purpose 1 have restricted the applicaiioji of 
my proposition only lo organizations like the Harijan 
Sevak Sangh which make themselves trust ces for the 
welfare of dumb millions. I have no manner of doubt 
that possession of a spotless character is the indispensable 
requisite of such service. Workers in the Harijan cause 
or for khadi or for village industries must come in 
closest luuch with utterly unsophisticated, innocent, 
ignorpt men and women who might be likened lo child- 
ren in intelligence. If they have not character, they 
must fail in the end and for ever damn the cause they 
espouse in the surroundings in which they are known. 

I write from experience of such cases. Happily they 
are rare enough for the numbers engaged in such services, 
but ^ frequent enongh to call for public warning and 
caution on the part of organizers and workers who are 
engaged in such services. These last cannot be too 
watchful or loo exacting of themselves. 




“ Liberty and Order ” 

“ Law and Order ” seems to be the motto 
of the Government in India. But " Liberty 
and Order ” is a better motto. The Republic of 
Colombia in South America has this motto in 
its Spanish form, “Libertad y Orden.” 
Colombia has a comparatively small population 
of some 87 lakhs of people. But its motto is 
far greater than the number of its inhabitants. 

Any government, whate^'e^ its character, 
can maintain order, provided it can command 
sufficient physical force to enforce its laws, 
however repressive they may be. 

But if a government administers the affairs 
of a free people, a people enjoying liberty, and 
if at the same time it vidshes to preserve order 
without curtailing the people’s liberty, it 
must needs be very democratic and enlightened. 
If Government in India be determined to be 
democratic and enlightened, it can give liberty 
to all, including detenus and political prisoner. 
That can be done without defraying order. 

British Bureaucrats and Congress 
High Command 

Whatever the policy and motives of the 
British bureaucrats ruling India, they are at 
present according gentlemanly treatment to the 
Congress Ministers in six provinces, many, if 
not most or all, of %vhom had gone to jail for 
disobeying some law or other. These eretwhile 
rebels ” now form the governments of those 
provinces and are releasing political prisoners 
and returning the security deposits taken from 
presses and newspapers. All this shows the 
merely technical character of many political 
offences. It also shows that these bureaucrats 
understand statecraft. “ Once a rebel, always 
a rebel," is not their motto. 

Has the Congress High Command anything 
to learn from the British bureaucracy? Some 
Congressmen have been subjected to disciplinarj* 
action for various technical offences, one of 
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which was acceptance . of office. But now 
acceptance of office is no longer an offence for 
Congressmen. Are there any similar “ obsolete ” 
offences? A quondam Congress " rebel " is now 
a Congress minister. 

Production of Petroleum in Principal 
Countries 

In u tabular statement under the above 
heading in the Statesman’s Year-book for 1937, 
there is no mention of the Indian Empire or 
of Burma (as tliat country' is no longer a part 
of the Indian Empire). Neither India nor 
Burma is a principal country! 

World Consumption of Tin 

In this table, too, in the same book of 
reference, there is no separate mention of India. 

World Production of Iron and Steel 

In this table, too, in the same year-book, 
tliere is no separate mention of India. Why? 
Figures are given for Japan, which obtains its 
supply of iron from India. 

World Production of Gold 

But in this table figures are given for India. 
W’hy tins exception? 

Production of Motor Cars and Motor Lorries, 
World Fleets, and World Shipping 

In the tables relating to the above, one 
will not expect to find and does not find India 
figuring. 

The British Empire should be proud that 
that part of it which contains the vast majority 
of its inhabitants has no fleet and no shipping 
worth mention and also that it does not produce 
any motor cars and motor lorries — and of course 
no aeroplanes. 
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World Production oj Coal 

Coal does not yield to any other mineral 
in importance in the sphere of industries. But 
the Statesman’s Year-book for 1937 does not 
give any table of world production of coal. The 
coal-yielding regions are more than fifty, and 
one has to hunt them up by consulting the index. 

League Members’ Contributions 

The total expenditure of the League of 
Nations is divided into 923 units. The number 
of units contributed by each of the Member 
States is fixed from time to time. -At present 
the ten States which pay the largest number of 
units are the following:- Great Britain, 108; 
U. S. S. R., 94; France, 80; Italy, 60; India, 
49: China, 42; Spain, 40; Canada, 35; Poland, 
32 : CzechoslovaWa, 25. But thou^ India 
occupies the fifth place among the contributors, 
she does not wield any power in the Lea^e, 
nor do her children occupy any high position 
in the League secretariat or even many sub- 
ordinate positions. She does not derive any 
advantage from her connection with the League 
which is at all commensurate with the large- 
ness of her population or her contribution. 

India and the League Council 

Among the four primary organs of the 
League of Nations the first is the Cormcil of 
the League of Nations. It may be considered 
the executive committee of the League. Though 
India is a foundation member of the League 
and has all along been among the first few 
Member States which have contributed most to 
the League’s funds, she has never yet been 
admitted to membership of its Council. 

At its session of January, 1937, the Council 
wn.s composed as follows : 

PERMANErlT MemBSKS 

United Kingdom and Northern Ireland, paying 108 
units; France, paying 80 units; Italy, paying 60 units; 
II. S. S. R., paying 94 uniu. 

Nok-Permasent Members 

Bolivia, paying 2 units; Chile, paying 8 units; China, 
aying 42 units; Ecuador, paying 1 unit; Latvia, paying 
units; New Zealand, paying 8 units; Poland, paying 
32 units; Roumania, paying 19 units; Spain, paying 40 
units; S-weden, paying 19 units; Turkey, paying 10 units. 

It is to be noted that, except the four 
permanent members, no other member contri- 
butes more than India, one contributing only 
1 unit, another 2, and a third 3 units 1 

India's offence is that she is not a free and 
self-ruling countrj' but is subject to Britain. 
And unquestionably it is a great offence. 


Foreign Delegation of Scientists to Jubilee 
Session of Indian Science Congress 

It was in the fitness of things that on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee of the Indian 
Science Congress, which is to be celebrated in 
Calcutta (January 3rd to 9th, 1938) invitations 
sliould be extended to a large number of foreign 
scientists to honour us with their presence and 
with their participation in the scientific 
proceedings. The happy idea was conceived of 
holding what has been called a joint session of 
the Indian Science Congi-ess and the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 
The British Association meets annually in 
September, and tlieir normal and full session will 
be held as usual in September 1937, but they 
decided to send out to India a special delegation 
to join in om' celebrations next January. So 
eminent a scientist as Lord Rutherford will 
lead the British delegation and will preside over 
the joint session. We shall feel honoured by their- 
presence, for among them will be some of the- 
foremost scientists of the world,, and many of 
them have been teachers of our distinguished 
scientists. 

It was, however, only right that apart from: 
our British guests we should invite distinguished 
scientists from other parts of the world, from 
America, France, Germany, Austria, Russia,. 
Japan and China, etc., and thus give to the. 
gathering a truly international character. But 
for some unknown reason it was decided that 
among the foreign delegates there should be a 
large preponderence of British scientists. At' 
least- so the British Association suggested, for- 
they wrote that they would welcome from the 
Indian Science Congress a list of, say, not less, 
than 75 names of British scientists and about 20:“ 
names of distinguished men of science from- 
foreign countries — ^names of persons whose- 
presence at the Jubilee Session would be 
specially gratifying to Members of the Indian.- 
Science Congress. The British Association, at 
their end. would tiien use this list as a basis in- 
issuing invitations to join the delegacy. 

This -will make it clear that the final selec- 
tion not only of the British but also of the nour 
British members of the delegation to the Indian 
Jubilee session was to rest witli the British - 
Association. 

Even if the proportion of 75 British to 20- 
non-British is adhered to, the delegation would' 
have something of an international character. 
But the signs are that even this proportion is 
not going to be kept up. So far as present' 
information goes, there are only three or four - 
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non-untish members m a list of about fifty who 
have so far accepted invitations. 

Something should be clone to see that the 
non-British world of Science, which includes 
men and women not less distinguished than 
those in the British Empire, is not prevented 
from as free a participation in our Jubilee 
Session as Empire scientists. This is a splendid 
occasion for bringing Indian workers into inter- 
national contact in their own country. The 
facts stated above create a suspicion that 
influences are at work which would tend to 
restrict our horizon to the Empire. 

Is there Imperialism in science also? 

We do not see any reason why the Indian 
Science Congress should not be absolutely free 
to extend invitations to scientists of any race 
and country, as far as its resources would 
permit. It is futile to try to make us believe 
that the British Empire fills as large a space in 
the domain of Science as it does geographically 
on the earth’s surface. 

P.S. The paragraphs printed above are 
based on such information as we could obtain. 
It appears from information received later that 
the British Association have suggested that the 
invitations to the delegates from foreign 
countries might be issued by the Indian Science 
Congress Association, and this has been agreed 
to. 

Indian Central Jute Committee 

After a long interval of a decade and a 
half, a recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission on Agriculture, of which H. E. Lord 
Linlithgow w'as the chairman, has been given 
effect to in the establishment of the Indian 
Central Jute Committee. The functions of the 
Committee, as reported in the press, will be 
“ to undertake agricultural, technological and 
economic research, the improvement of the crop 
forecasting and statistics, the production, testing 
and distribution of improved seed, enquiries and 
recommendations relating to banking, transport 
facilities, and transport routes, and the improve- 
ment of marketing in the interest of jute 
industiy in India.” A recurring expenditure of 
5 lacs has been sanctioned by the Central 
Government for the purpose and we understand 
that the Committee has already begun its work. 

The successful operation of such a com- 
mittee is indissolubly connected with the 
economic welfare of the country, inasmuch as 
the price of jute more or less determines the 
financial condition of most of the ryots in 
Bengal. And for this it is essentially necessary 
that a very capable man should be at the head. 


We undei-stand it has been decided by the 
Committee that the Director shall be a nori- 
Indian and the post wdll not be even advertised 
in India. We have no objection whatsoever to 
having a foreign director, if he is a real expert 
and a proved administrator, provided of course 
no such man is available in India. In our 
opinion, the post ought to have been advertised 
both in India and outside, as to our knowledge, 
competent men for this post are available in 
India. This is another example of the policy 
followed by the Government to put a foreign 
expert at the head of a Research Institute, 
though competent men are available here. 

Experience of Indian affairs has shown that 
pseudo-experts are imported into, India on 
fabulous salaries in such cases and as a 
consequence a big show is very often run but 
substantial work is seldom done under their 
supervision. It is highly desirable that things 
should be otherwise in the present case. The 
director will be drawing more than two thousand 
rupees per month in all. The figure is certainly 
high in ^dew of the fact that India is a poor 
country and Indian scientists of international 
reputation, Fellows of the Royal Society of 
London, and Nobel Laureates are getting lesser 
amounts. We understand that the Secretary — 
who seems to be the man behind the screen, is 
getting nearly 40 thousand rupees annually. 
One might be inquisitive about his qualifications ; 
all that is known about him is that he was, 
before joining the present post, a junior man in 
the Agricultural Service in Bihar and Orissa, 
quite innocent of any knowledge of jute and its 
products. What we apprehend is that a similar 
raw man might come over as a director only to 
draw the princely sum month after month. 

Even if he is not a i*aw man, very little 
money will be left for actual research work, for 
which the technological laboratory is primarily 
meant. As a matter of fact, a very mea^e 
sum — one thousand or so, has been set aside 
as the working expenditure of the laboratory. 
What passes our imagination is how an epoch- 
making research work can be carried out with 
this insignificant sum. Dr. S. G. Barker in his 
recent report recommends 10^ of the total sum 
available for the purpose for chemicals, 
apparatus, etc. 

Dr. Barker would be the fittest man for the 
post of the director. He has a sound knowledge 
of jute and he abo knows the real problem. 
But we imderstand that he has been avoided 
ver>* cleverly. 

India’s money has been drained through 
numerous channels., visible and infusible, broad 
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and narrow. Providence alone knows when it 

will stop, if at all. Nevertheless one cxiieet^ 

that other posts in the technological Inboraton’ 

should be filled up only by men of proved 

ability, who possess a thorougii knowledge of jute 

and have already done some substantial work 

%* 

in the line. 

P. E. N. Club’s Stand for Writers’ 
Freedom 

The Fifteenth International P. E. N. Con- 
gress, meeting in Paris, passed unanimously 
several important resolutions in defence of 
freedom of the pen, on which subject one of the 
most striking speeclies was made by the Italian, 
Prof. Gugliehno Ferrero. Mr. H. G. Wells, 
former International President, sent a message 
emphasizing the “subordination of political, 
ethnological and dogmatic considerations of all 
sorts to free expression and unhampered discus- 
sion.” 

One resolution protested against the outrages 
committed against numerous writers, champions 
of free speech, in Germany, and especially 
against the German Government’s having pre- 
vented Carl von Ossietzky, Nobel Prize winner, 
from going to Oslo to appear before tlie Com- 
mittee and deliver a speech, as required by the 
statutes of the Nobel Foundation. 

The P. E. N. Congress extended sympathy 
to the whole of Spain for the present tragic 
situation in that country but condemned as a 
crime against the spirit the shooting at Granada 
of the great Spanish poet Garcia Lorca, who had 
taken no part in the political struggle. 

An important resolution protested ^■igo^’ously 
against the fetters placed in certain European 
countries on the culture of national minorities, 
and especially against the physical and moral 
persecution of the Jews. 

“ Convinced that such practices endanger the dignity 
and the liberty not only of the Jews under the jurisdiction 
of those countries, hut also of all the peoples of the 
universe, and even of human culture in general, which 
cannot unfold itself in an atmosphere of hate and persecu- 
tion, the Congress therefore calls upon all its centres and 
all its members to put forth all their efforts to oppose this 
policy which attacks the very principles of our civilization.” 

Special mention of the curtailment of 
freedom of expression in India would have been 
appreciated in this country. 

Monsieur Jules Romains, International 
President of the P. E. N., presided at the Con- 
gress sessions. Guests of honour included Karel 
Capek of Czechoslovakia, Ventura Gassol of 
Catalonia, James Joyce of Ireland, Heinrich 
Mann, famous German emigre, Steyn Spreuvls 
of Belgium and Franz WerstI of Aurtria. India 


was represented by Dr. Amiya C. Chakravarty. 
who recently rcce'ived from Oxford University 
the degree of Doctor of Pliilosophy and the 
lionour of election as senior fellow of Brasenose 
College, the first scholar from Asia to receive 
the latter distinction. 

Othei' delegates included Signor F. Marinetti 
of Italy, Humbert Wolfe, J. B. Priestley and 
.lohn Pur\'is from England, J. M. Reid from 
S’eutland and Arthur Meeker. Jr., from the 
U. S. A. About 350 foreign writers attended' 
the Congres.?. 

Puzzling Position Created by the Hindu 
Women’s Right to Property Act ? 

Hindu women, like other women, and like 
men of ail religious conmnmities, have, as they 
sliould, the right to ac*quire, hold and inherit 
l)roperty. Tlie law or laws relating to such 
right, should be clear and unambiguous. It is 
not lavsyem alone who are interested in the 
question whether a particular statute is' 
ambiguous or not. That is why we draw atten- 
tion to a point raised by Mr. Risbindra Nath 
Sarkar, m.a., b.l., Advocate, Calcutta High 
Court, in relation to the Hindu AVomen’s Right 
to Property Act (Act XVIII of 1937) , in an 
open letter to the Hon’ble Sir Nripendra Nath 
Sircar, Law Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. 

Mr. Risbindra Nath Sarkar writes in this 
open letter that its object is “to point out the 
anomalous position created by the Hindu 
AA^omen’s Right to Property Act,” and proceeds : 

A? pointed out by the learned editor of the Calcutta 
Weeldy Notes, Section 3, by which the rights are given 
to certain persons, is made applicable by' Section 2 of the 
Act “where a Hindu dies, intestate leaving a widow.” So 
where a Hindu dies intestate his wife having pre-deceased 
him, Section 3 seems to have no application. (Vide pp. 
xciv-xcv, 41 C. W. N.) 

Section 3, Sub-Section fl) paragraph 1, runs as 
follows :• 

“3 (1) Where a Hindu governed by the Dayabhag 
School of Hindu law dies intestate his property, and when 
a Hindu governed by any other School of Hindu law or 
by customary law dies intestate leaving separate property, 
that .separate property shall, subject to the provisions of 
Sub-Section (3), devolve upon his widow along with his 
lineal descendants, if any, in like manner as it devolves 
upon a son.” 

Therefore, by this Section “the property,” on the 
conditions mentioned being fulfilled, “ shall devolve upon 
his widow along with his lineal descendants, if any.”' 
Consequently the property shall devolve on all his lineal 
descendants, i.e., sons, daughters, grandsons and grand- 
daughters by sons and daughters, and so forth, whosoever 
might be living at the death of a Hindu including the 
widow. And this will devolve “ in like manner' as it 
derolves upon a son,” that is to say, they will gel all the 
rights a son gets on devolution of properly from his father'. 
All of them will, therefore, get the property absolutely and. 
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with co-equal Ti^Us, save and except the widow whose 
rights are- limited to that of a Hindu Woman's estate by 
siib-section (3) of Section 3. 

In some respects, no doubt, as the preamble slates, 
the Act gives better rights to women; the female lineal 
descendants who could never have inherited in the presence 
of the son or the widow now inherit under this Act. But 
llic interest a widow gels can never be deemed to be 
belter which perhaps the Act intended it to be. as she 
will merely get a share equal to each of the numerou.s 
lineal descendants, instead of a share equal to that of a 
son under the Hindu law. 

From the proceedings, of the Assembly, as reported in 
Calcutta papers, it was known that daughters were 
mtended to ne excluded from the operation of the Act. 
But the Act as passed not only gives rights to daughters 
but to aU lineal descendants, however distant they may 
he, in like manner as they devolve upon a son. 

By Section 3 the estate of a deceased Hindu is made 
upon his itneal descendants on his intestacy and 
on his leaving 4l widow. Unless such rights are expressly 
cut down or limited* the estate of the deceased will devolve 
upon the widow along with the lineal descendants, ue^ 
upon all ihe lineal descendant? — male or female. But if 
Section L in which the title of the Act is described to 
be the Hindu IP omen* s Right to Property Act, read with 
the preamble f which cannot ordinarily be relied upon for 
the construction of the stature) means that none but 
women shall gel any benefit under this Act, then the lineal 
mate descendociis inducing the sons, go out of the opera- 
tion of the Act, i.e., their rights arc not a0ected by this 
A cl. and consequently, the son’s right ^including those 
of the male lineal descendants) under the existing Hindu 
law will remain unaffected and the sons will get their 
father’s inheritance under the existing law. That is one 
view. Blit there is another possible. That is that under 
the aforesaid strained construction of this Act that none 
hut women shall get any benefit under it, the whole estate 
devolves on ihe lineal descendants excluding the males 
and. .therefore, notbina remains for the sons to take. Thus 
the sons are by implication excluded from their father’s 
inheritance. This is a puzzle. 

But if we avoid such forced construction and stick 
to the plain meaning of the words of Section 3, then the 
sons and the widow or widows get the inheritance along 
with the innumerable lineal male or female descendants, 
howsoever distant they may be— a position perhaps not 
intended by any legislator. 

In my humble opinion the Act should be rex>ealed 
with retrospective .effect and be replaced by a new statute 
giving in addition better rights to the widows of undivided 
coparceners governed by the Mitakshara School of Hindu 
law. 

It seems to us laymen that this Act is not 
free from ambiguity, and also, that howsoever 
it may be const^rued, the property of a Hindu 
dying intestate would be liable under it to be 
divided into an indefinite number of shares 
according to the number of his widow or widows 
and of his lineal descendants along the male 
an<i female lines. 

If the intention of the Act be to benefit 
particularly the widow’ or widows of a Hindu 
dying intestate, that object would not seem 
likely to be attained by the wording of the 
sections referred to by Mr. Sarkar. 


Second International Congress of 
Comparative Law 

The Second International Congress of 
Comi)arative Law will be held, at the invitation 
of tlie Government of the Netherlands, at the 
Hague in the Peace Palace from the 4th to the 
]Uh August, 1937. 

The International Congress is not merely a local ’ 
function with a presumptuous name. It is held under the 
auspices of ilie International Academy of Comparative 
Law and brings together leading jurists from all ends of 
the earth. Tlie proceedings of the last session of the 
Academy riiow that if was attended by distinguished 
lawyers, both academic and practical, from almost all 
the progressive countries of the world. The assembly 
was truly International. It divided itself into five sections, 
under the presidentship of eminent jurists, and settled 
a programme of subjecs to be discussed at the forthcoming 
session of the Congress. 

The Lair Quarterly Review (Vol. 46, p. 2451 
writes : 

“The international Academy of Comparative Law 
was founded in 1924. Iis membership is confined to 
thirty eminent jurists representing the different systems of ’ 
Law known to civilized countries.*’ 

India uill be represented at the Second 
International Congress of Comparative Law by 
Mr, Radhabinod Pal, Mjv., d.l,, Tagore Law 
Professor, and Advocate, Calcutta High Court. 
Regarding the importance and significance of 
the distinction conferred on Dr. Pal, the Calcutta 
Weekly Notes writes : 

It is grati^'jQg to find that India is gradually winning 
a place in tie various International Councils of the 
world. Her representation on the various committees of 
the League of Nations is perhaps not of much significance, 
for. though It is not to be decried, it follows somewhat 
fornallv and automatically from her position as an 
original member of the League, Of far greater moment 
is the recognition won for India by her writers and 
thinkers and their admission to bodies which are shaping 
the world's present-day thought. The latest honour of 
this character to come to India is the nomination of 
Dr. Radhabinod Pal to be the General Reporter for India 
at the Second session of the International Congress of 
Comparaiive Lev to be held in the Peace Palace at the 
Hague in August, 1937. Dr, Pal has also been appointed 
a Honora^ Secretary with power to form an Indian 
National Committee and to select its reporters. This 
appointment of Dr. Pal. while it is a fitting recognition 
of his distinguished work in legal research, is particularly 
welcome to his country from two points of view. It is 
well known that though modem India has made some 
contributions of value to literature, philosophy and science 
and won a place of respect in those spheres, in Law* she 
has scarcely risen above the level of the ordinary work- 
men. For some reason or other the modem Indian mind 
does not seem to have taken kindly to the legal science 
and there hes been no creative thinking in Lqu\ cither 
caxr>‘ing forward the ancient systems or assimilating the 
ever-growing concepts of the West. To jurists and legal 
philosophers of today India has been unknown. The 
admission of Dr. Pal to a vesponsiblR posiiinn In ibe 
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laiernaiional Congress is the first sign that at last in 
Law too India is making gcmd her claim to play a part. 

Imperialism Old and New 

- The Month for July observes : 

At first sight it seems an odd, not to say an unjust* 
thing that, of the many races occupying the earth's 
surface* comparatively few retain their original territory 
and independence. But Imperialism — the system by which 
one strong people holds other nations in subjection for 
its own interest s^made an early appearance in human 
history : in fact, our very earliest records reveal the 
existence of great military Empires-— Babylonian, Assyrian* 
Egyptian — dominating minor States, of all of which the 
Empire of Rome became ultimately the residuary legatee. 
The later Empire of Charlemagne* gradually fading into 
an institution which was “ neither Holy nor Roman nor 
an Empire,” made room for the growth of nationalism in 
Europe, but the imperial idea revived as the rival nations 
became strong, and the discovery of the New World gave 
it an immense impetus. In less than four centuries the 
whole of the Western Hemisphere, North and South, 
was occupied by different European States, which, how- 
ever, have long lost political control of their emigrants. 
But it still remains true that every one of its nineteen 
independent States remains under rulers of European 
descent. There is no trace left of the native Govcrnmenis 
of four centuries ago. 

Regarding the scramble for Africa, the 
journal writes : 

Almost as complete and much more recent has bt^n 
the European expropriation of the continent of Africa. 
Apart from the Mediterranean seaboard from Eg^t to 
Morocco, which, of course, came under the sway of Rome, 
and the Cape of Good Hope, seized by the Dutch in 1652 
and by the British in 1^4, nine-tenths of Africa was 
owned by its native inhabitants, when about fifty years 
ago the “ Scramble for Africa ” began which ended last 
year with Italy’s conquest of Abyssinia. Seven European 
nations, Belgium, Britain, France, Germany, Portugal, 
Italy and Spain did the scrambling : Germany lost her 
share in the Great War so that the land is held and 
governed by six European States,' only three of which 
are called empires, Britain. .France and Italy, although 
the vast possessions of Belgium and Portugal might 
entitle them to the same proud name. 

As regards the spoliation of Asia, we are 
told : 

When we turn %o the fourth and largest of the 
continents, Asia, we find that Europe* partly through the 
commerci^ urge, partly in defence against Tartar and 
Moslem invasion, has managed, in the course of time, 
to acquire a considerable share of its vast territory . . . 

Japan with more excuse, being herself Asiatic, has 
of quite recent years become Imperialist and taken 
possession of Formosa, Korea and the Chinese Province 
of Manchukuo. In fact. China herself, apart from little 
entities like Tibet and Afghanistan, ranks with Japan 
as the only aboriginal Asiatic State which remains 
unseized by “expanding Europe.” 

Polynesia and Oceania (including Australia) 
have also been subjected to the imperializing 
process. 

1. Liberia, the new Republic on the West Coast, 
originated as a home for freed American slaves, and is 
still, to. some extent under American tutelage. — The MorUh. 


Process of De-imperialization 

The progress of imperialism during the last 
few centuries outlined abo^’e may sei'\’’e as a 
background to the opposite process of de- 
imperialization of more recent date. This process 
of dc-imperializatiou has never and nowhere been 
C[uite voluntary, It has been due more or less 
to the pressure of circumstance. The last Great 
War was a great empire-destroyer. “ Austria, 
Turkey, Russia, Germany, lost their previous 
imperial status as a result of it.” France and 
Britain retained theirs, and Italy has recently 
extended her empire. 

Mr. Joseph Keating, the writer from whose 
article we have made extracts in the previous 
note, observes that “ all real empires are preda- 
torv and aggressive.” 

Coming to the “ de-imperializing of the 
British Empire ” he writes : 

The process had begun, though against the will of 
the Mother Country, by the secession of the American 
Colonies in 1776, a severe lesson which taught her that 
settlements of her own citizens could not be treated as 
if they were “natives” and exploited for her benefit. 
Tlie leeson was taken to heart and no further forcible 
interference with the fiscal relations of the Dominions 
is recorded, though for some time she tried to insist that 
the foreign trade of the Colonies shonld he carried in 
British ships. 

The writer indirectly points out the 
difference between the British treatment of her 
native ” subjects and her white colonials. He 
describes the evolution of the Dominions to the 
status of “ autonomous communities within the 
British Empire, equal in status, in no way sub- 
ordinate one to another in any aspects of their 
domestic or external affairs, though united by 
a common allegiance to the Crown and freely 
associated as members of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations.” 

As regai’ds the status which Ireland acquired 
by the Treaty of 1921, the wTiter says that 

“ What happened in 1921 was not that Ireland 
was granted ‘ Dominion Status ’ or that a modified 
independence was conferred on her as a concession from 
Great Britain, but that the right of self-government, 
inherent in her nationhood and exercised in earlier ages, 
was at last restored and formally recognized. Her 
independence is natural, not statutory.” 

India, too, demands independence, not as 
a statutoiy concession, but as a natural right. 

The writer notes that ” its status is not yet 
definitely established.” “ The problem is 
exceedingly complicated.” The Government' of 
India Act “ came into operation on April 1st of 
this year, but the elections held just before, put 
in power the All-India Congress Party, which 
repudiates the new Constitution and wants to 
do away with the British connexion altogether. 
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So the puzzle about Indians definite place in the 
Commonwealth still remains, . . . . ” A 
Commonwealth indeed is the British Empire 
of which the vast majority of inliabitant-s live 
in subjection in India! 

The writer hopes in conclusion that 

It is the afier*War idea of Culoaial Trusteeship, now 
safely embodied in various Mandates that, together with 
the extension of self-government, will serve to purge the 
conception of Empire from its old a.««ociation with 
Lyranny and wrong. This country, somewhat to its 
political disadvantage, has finally recognized the complete 
autonomy of Egypt, but elsewhere in Africa— in the old- 
established ** Cape Colony ” and in the post-War Protec- 
torate of Kenya — unjust discrimination against the 
•‘native” is practised or projected. It is here that the 
spirit which started the Empire on its course, the desire 
of riches, seems to be stifl unduly prevalent. If that 
Empire Is to conclude its evolution from force into 
freedom, it must not ignore primary human rights any. 
where. Since the War, we have done with the school of 
patriotism ” which had Kipling as its prophet, and which 
expressed its ideal in the lines — 

” Wider still and wider shall thy bounds be set; 

God who made thee mighty, make thee mightier yet.** 
Our prayer should rather be for a deeper coni^ciousness 
of justice and charity. 

Acceptance of Office by Congressmen 

We have in previous numbers stated our 
views on the question of acceptance of mincer- 
ships Tonder the new constitution by members of 
the Congress or of other political parties. It is 
unnecessary and would be useless to re-state 
them now. Members of political parties other 
than the Congress had already accepted minister- 
ships before the Working Committee of the 
Congress passed its resolution in favour of 
acceptance of office at its last session at Wardha, 
on the 7th July last. It is necessary only to 
place the Working Committee's decision on 
record, and we do so below. 

” The All-India Congress Committee at its meeting 
held in Delhi on March 18th, 1937, passed a resolution 
aiEming the basis of the Congress policy in regard to 
the New Constitution and laying down the programme to 
be followed inside and outside the legislatures by 
Congress members of such legislatures. 

It further directed ihat in pursuance of that policy 
permission should be given for Congressmen to accept 
office in provinces where the Congress commanded a 
majority in the legislature if the Leader of the Congress 
Party was satisfied and could state publicly that the 
Governor would not use his special powers of interference 
or set aside the advice of Ministers in regard to their 
constitutional activities. 

In accordance with these directions the Leaders of 
Congress Parties who were invited by the Governors to 
form Ministries asked for the necessary assurances. 

These not having been given, the Leaders expressed 
their inability to undertake the formation of Ministries; 
but since the meeting of the Working Committee on the 
28th April last, Lord Zetland, Lord Stanley and the 
Viceroy have made declarations on this issue on behalf 
of the British Government. 


The Working Committee has carefully considered 
these declarations and is of opinion that though they 
exhibit a desire to make an approach to the Congress 
demand, they fall short of the assurance demanded in 
terms of the A. I. C. C. resolution as interpreted by the 
Working Committee resolution of the 28th April. Again, 
the Working Committee is unable to subscribe to the 
doctrine of partnership propounded In some of the 
aforesaid declarations. The proper description of the 
existing relationship between the British Government and 
the people of India is that of the exploiter and the 
exploited and hence they have a different outlook upon 
almost everything of vital importance. 

The Committee feels, however, that the situation 
created as a result of the circumstances and events that 
have since occurred warrants the belief that it will not 
be easy for the Governors to use their special powers. 

The Committee has, moreover, considered the views 
of Congress members of the legislatures and of Congress- 
men generally. 

The Committee has, therefore, come to the conclusion 
and resolves that Congressmen be permitted to accept 
office where they may be invited thereto, but it desires 
to make it clear that office is to be accepted and utilized 
for the purpose of working in accordance with the lines 
laid down in the Congress election manifesto and to 
furtlier, in every possiUe way, the Congress policy of 
combating the New Act on the one hand and of prose- 
cuting the constructive programme on the other. 

The Working Committee is confident that it has the 
support and backing of the A. L C. C. in this decision 
and that this resolution is in furtherance of the general 
policy laid down by the Congress and the A. I. C. C. 

TThc Committee would have welcomed the opportunity 
of taking the direction of the A. I. C. C. in this matter, 
but it is of opinion that delay in taking a decision at this 
stage would he injurious to the country’s interests and 
would create confusion in the public mind at a lime when 
prompt and decisive action is necessary . — United Press. 

We asked in the last Srabau number of 
Prabasiy published on the 16th July, whether the 
Congress Working Committee approved of 
office- acceptance in pursuance of the determina- 
tion expwssed in the song, “Jhanda ooncha 
rahe hamara ” or of the policy expressed in the 
words, She stoops to conquer.” Perhaps both 

It remains only to wait and see what the 
Congress and other ministries may be able tc 
achieve. 

Achievements and Intentions of Congress 
and Other Ministries 

Congi'ess ministries in some provinces have 
already set free some political prisonei's, returned 
the security deposits of some presses and news- 
papers and withdrawn the bans against some- 
associations. But in this work of political 
conciliation and justice, they had been anti- 
cipated by the Burma Government, which is not 
a Congi’ess government. That shows that 
ministries or governments other than those with 
Congress personnel can do such work. That this 
is true has been also shown by the Bombay 
interim ministiy's action in returning security 
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deposits amounting to more than thirty thousand 
rupees. 

The U. R. Congress ministry has withdrawn 
the cases against some persons who were charged 
with sedition. 

The Bihar ministi-y appears to have ordered 
the police not to be present at public meetings 
for reporting speeches and for espionage. That 
ministiy is reported to have also put a stop to 
the practice of opening and censoring letters, 
etc., at post offices. 

The Madras ministry first set the example 
of fixing the salaries of ministers at Rs. 600 per 
men.sein, plus motor cars, and ear and house 
allowances — an example which is being followed 
by other Congress ministries. The salaries of 
Congress Speakers and Deputy Speakers are 
also being fixed at similar moderate figures. 

The above list of the achievements of Con- 
gress ministries is neither up-to-date, nor 
exhaustive. It cannot be. 

All these show the spirit in which Congress 
ministei’s are acting and indicate the policy 
which they follow. Considering the large 
professional incomes of some of the ministers, 
the acceptance of a salary of Rs. 500 means for 
them immense sacrifice. 

It is to be hoped that they will be able to 
carry out to a great extent, if not in full, the 
programmes adumbrated in the articles of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
Mr. Satyamurti, Dr. Choithram, Srimati 
Karaaladevi Chattopadhyaya and other leaders. 

But what work will the Congress M. L. A.s 
and M. L. C.s do in the legislatures of provinces 
in which they are a minority? 

And what will Congressmen do outside the 
legislatures in the two groups of six and five 
provinces? 

It is to be noted that what Congress 
ministries have achieved so far has required 
little expenditure of money and no fresh lepsla- 
tion. But economic and educational advance- 
ment will require both. Then the powers of the 
ministers and the possibilities of the constitu- 
tion will be put to the test. 

Bengal Governor on Release Of Detenus 
2 nd Political Prisoners 

Perhaps there has been far greater political 
discontent and unrest in Bengal than in any 
other Province and perhaps, therefore, repression 
has hit Bengal harder than any other part of 
British India. Consequently Bengal has a far 
larger number of detenus and political prisoners. 
So it was but natural that there should have 


been and be continuous agitation for their 
release. 

On the subject of the release of detenus, on 
which the Dacca Municipality laid stress in 
their address to His Excellency Sir John 
Anderson, Governor of Bengal, on the 20th July, 
His Excellency is reported to have said, in part : 

I may, however, dispose here and now of the 
suggestion that the apparent delay on the part of Ministers 
in making definite and final pronoimcements in this 
matter has been due to some disagreement between myself 
and my Ministers. I can say categorically that thei*e has 
been no such disagreement and 1 cherish the hope and 
belief that do such disagreement will in fact arise. 
Ministers have their duty and I mine, but our respon- 
sibilities in this matter are coextensive. Moreover, we 
have to decide upon exactly the same material and we 
diare the natural desire that the enforcement of 
emergency measures, involving preventive deles lion without 
normal l^al process and various other abnormal restric- 
tions upon personal liberty, should be brought to an 
end as soon as due conri derat ion for the puBlic safety 
will allow. I woidd however ask you to bear in mind 
tile responsibility with which Ministers are charged in 
this matter — a responsibility which is in no way ousted 
or undermined by the existence of a special responsibility 
on the part of the Governor : that responsibility with 
which Ministers are charged requires and justifies on their 
part a thorough and conscientious examination of the 
whole matter : nich an examination they have been 
engaged in making and I wx)uld ask you in all fairness 
to await Us results. 

NO BIAS FOR DCTENTldN 

May I say one thing more on a note which I should 
hesitate to str^e if this were not a very personal occasion. 
I am Rawing near the end of my term as Governor of 
Bengal — a tei'm which I know was heralded by copious 
references in the Press to my experiences or supposed 
experiences in Ireland. I recognise with gratitude that 
since I came here the vast majority of people have been 
content to judge me by my work in Bengal and that, no 
doubt» is as it ^ould be. But I am aware that even 
now hints are dropped here and there that a liberal view 
could never be expected from anyone who had served the 
Crown in Ireland during what were called the troubles ” 
I have never talked about my work in Ireland. What I 
did or refrained from doing is a matter in which 1 was 
answerable not to public opinion but to the British 
Cabinet and I would not say what I am about to say even 
now were it not that by so doing I may remove mis- 
apprehensions and thercl^ serve a public interest. With 
this in mind 1 think there is one disclosure which after 
a lapse of 16 years may be made without impropriety. 
When in 1921 in puisuance of a treaty the British Govern- 
ment were about to transfer to Irish Ministers responsibi- 
lity for what h now the Irish Free State there were many 
Irish prisoners still in goal as a result of the preceding 
conflict. As the principal permanent adviser of Cabinet 
Ministere in such matters I bad to consid^ the situation 
and with full knowledge of all the tacts and circumstances 
and after weighing up possible consequences and reactions 
with the greatest care t recommended the release of those 
prisoners. Tnat course as a matter. of fact was followed. 
Whether it was right or not is not now in question and 
I must ask you not to draw any analogy as regards the 
present situation from this personal reminiscence: the facts 
and circumstances were so different from those of Bengal 
that no practical inference can be drawn for ns except 
this one inference which you may perhaps be good enough 
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to ^aiw, that I do not approach and never have approached 
such questions with any bias in favour of keeping people 
in custody merely for the sake of doing so. 

W6 have made this long extract from the 
Bengal Governor’s speech for the sake of 
fairness. 

There are two main points dwelt on by him 
in the passages quoted above. One is that in 
the matter of the release of detenus there has 
been no disagreement between him and his 
ministers. There is not the least difficulty in 
believing this to be an entirely correct statement 
of facts. As to why there has been no disagree- 
ment, that can only be a matter for speculation. 
Is it because the Governor is quite “ constitu- 
tionally ’’-minded and “ democratically ’’-minded 
and therefore when the ministers told him 
of their own accord and unasked that they were 
not in favour of releasing the detenus, that 
he, as in constitutional and democratic duty 
bound, nodded assent? Or is it because the 
ministers, led by the minister in charge of “ law 
and order ”, intuitively and instinctively divined 
which way His Excellency was inclined, and 
therefore told him that they did not favour the 
release of detenus? Or, did His Excellency first 
give out his mind to the ininistei-s on the subject 
and then they cried ditto? Or, lastly, did he 
and the ministers simultaneously arrive at the 
same conclusion?. . . . 

But all this is futile speculation. 

His Excellency has said that he and the 
ministers have to decide on the same material, 
that the latter are carefully examining the same, 
and the public should await the results of that 
examination. Of course, the public must. 

One point has to be noted. The detention 
of the detenus has been incidentally referred to 
by His Excellency as "preventive detention.” 
So they had not actually committed any crime 
but the police suspected or presumed that they 
would commit some crime and therefore they 
have been kept in indefinite detention? If so, 
they have never been actual terrorists? 

In civilized countries the best course adopted 
by enlightened statesmen to prevent subversive 
activities, has been the inauguration of a full 
or at least a substantial measure of self-rule. 
"V^y was not this done in our country? AVe 
do not. of course, make Sir John Andemon 
responsible for the non-adoption of this course 
in this country. But he knows that Britain 
adopted this course, or was obliged to do so 
under pressure, in Ireland. 

It may not serve any useful purpose to 
mention but nevertheless it should be mentioned 
here that, if Bengal had a Congress ministry, 


there would not have been a^'eement between 
the gubernatorial, and ministerial points of view 
on the detenu release question. Leading Con- 
gress M. L. A.s, like Mr. Sarat Chandi'a Bose, 
have been continually agitating for the release 
of detenus, and if there had been a Congress 
ministry tliey would have been the ministers 
and would have released detenus and political 
jirisoners as other Congress ministries have been 
doing. Moreover, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, 
the president of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, has earnestly requested His 
Excellency, the Governor of Bengal to release 
the detenus and has gi\'en the assurance tlmt 

“ So far as we Congressmen are uoncetned, I can 
say with full sense of responsibility and on behalf of 
Congress organizations in Bengal that if the Government 
will do an act of belated justice we shall certainly respond 
by le'doubling our efforts for inculcating the spirit of 
non-viclence among the people, for in any case in her 
own interest and in the interest of India as a whole, 
Bengal will have to fall in line with the principle, 
policy and method of the Indian National Congress." 

It cannot be said that Congress ministries 
ai’e less troubled by ” due consideration for 
public safety ” or are less zealous to promote 
“ the cause of ordered and constitutional pro- 
gress ” than other ministries. 

A Suggestion for Congress Ministries 

Perhaps it may be su^ested to the Congress 
ministries that among their portfolios that which 
is usually styled the portfolio of ‘‘ Law and 
Order ” may be re-named that of “ Liberty and 
Order ”1 

The motto of at least one republic in the 
world is "Liberty and Order.” 

Sir John Anderson and the Case of 
Ireland 

In the course of his statement to the press 
dealing with the i>resent situation in Bengal, 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has said ; 

Five years ago, before Sir John left the shores of 
England, he was criticised for his part in the Black 
and Tan regime in Ireland and he retorted by saying 
that he had also particii>ftted in handing over power to 
ihe Irish people.^' 

In his reply to the Dacca Municipality’s 
address on the 20th July Sir John said some- 
thing similar and asked the public to believe 
“ that I do not approach and have never 
approached such questions with any bias in 
favour of keei>ing people in custody merely for 
the sake of doing so.” There cannot be any 
difficulty io believing that Sir John Anderson 
has no such bias. 


29—14 
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He takes credit for advising the release of bearing on the release or non-release of detenus 
Irish political prisoners before the inauguration and political prisoners in Bengal, 
of the Irish Free State constitution in 1921 and The Irish Free State has got a constitution 
gives credit to the then British Cabinet for which enables it to become independent step by 
following his advice. But he adds that the. step without any reference to what Britain and 
cases of Bengal and Ireland are so different-— the British Parliament may or may not do to 
‘■’the facts and circumstance [of Ireland] were hinder or help such a process. India (and 
so different from those of Bengal ” — and there- Bengal) has not got such a constitution. Her 
fore no practical inference can be drawn, that constitution can be changed only by the British 
is, we must not expect that because Sir John Parliament. 

advised the release of Irish political prisoners Ireland's constitution pacified Ireland, 
therefore he will decide to release Bengal India’s constitution has not pacified India, 
detenus, and political prisoners. There were repeated armed risings or 

Before we note tlie differences between rebellions in Ireland, in the course of which very 
Ireland and Bengal, it may be pointed out that many combatants and non-combatants were 
in releasing the Irish political prisoners the killed or wounded. There were other acts of 
British Government of the day made a sort of violence on both sides of a serious description, 
virtue of necessity. If the British Government There has not been any such rebellion in Bengal, 
had not done it, the Irish Free State Govern- If the acts of terrorism be described as a 
ment would have done it soon after — it had the rebellion, it may be said that the number of 
power to do so. The first Article of the Irish casualties was very much smaller than in the 
Free State constitution describes that state as Ii'ish armed risings or rebellions. 


'• a co-equal member of the Community of 
Nations forming the British Ckimmonwealth of 
Nations.” That state is a "Dominion”, and 
the Dominions are “ autonomous communities 
within the British Empire, equal in status, in 
no way subordinate one to another in any 
aspect of ’ their domestic or external affairs.” 
Provision was made by Article 60 of the Irish 
Free State constitution for subsequent amend- 
ments. And by the exercise of the power 
implied in this provision, 

“ Under Mr. de Valera considerable changes have been 
made in this way, all in the direction of greater 
independence, such as the removal of the Parliamentary 
Oath, the abolition of the Senate, the prohibition of 
appeals to the Judicial Commission of the British Privy 
Council, and finally the establishment of a President 
elected by the Dail, instead of a Governor-General 
representing the King .” — The Moiuk for July, 1937. 

Considering that the Irish constitution gave 
Ireland such a measure of self-rule that it 
enabled her to make these momentous changes, 
it was a foregone conclusion that, if the British 
Cabinet had not released the Irish political 
prisoners, the Irish Free State would not have 
lost any time in releasing them. Compared with 
the serious problems it has tackled it would have 
been a far easier job. 

That is why we have said that in releasing 
the Ii’ish political prisoners, the British Govern- 
ment made a sort of virtue of necessity. 

Now we come to the differences in the facts 
and circumstances of Ireland and Bengal. "We 
shall simply point out the differences. The 
Government and the public may consider their 


As regards the prisoners in the two countries, 
in Bengal they are of two main classes, detenus 
and prisoners proper. Among the detenus, the 
alleged offence, if any, for which they have been 
detained, has never been proved in open court 
in a single case. Their detention is, as His 
Excellency the Governor of Bengal said in his 
last Dacca speech, preventive detention, as 
distii^uished, we suppose, from punitive deten- 
tion. ’We do not imow if among the Irish 
prisoners who were released after the signing of 
the Treaty in 1921 any were detenus who had 
been deprived of their liberty without charge 
and trial. We presume there were none. 

Among the political prisoners proper in 
Bengal, we do not know how many had 
committed or aided or abetted the commission 
of crimes of violence. But there are many who 
had committed only the technical offence of 
sedition by speech or writing. In Ireland, we 
presume most, if not all, of the political prisoners 
were found guilty of anned rebellion after trial — 
a more serious offence than the generality of 
offences committed by political prisoners in 
Bengal. 

In conclusion we shall point out another 
difference between Ireland and Bengal. The 
bulk of the political prisoners (including 
detenus) in Bengal are Hindus. We believe, 
though we do not want to be dogmatic, the 
Bengali Hindu is more inclined to be non- 
violent than the Irishman — a fact which has 
been stated by many non-Bengalis in a different 
way, namely, by saying that the Bengali Hindus 
are timid and cowardly. 
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Agitation for Release of Detenus 
Practically Prohibited ? 

On July 25th last, we found in some of the 
Calcutta dailies the following letter of the Press 
Officer with its enclosure : 

Tiw following letter of warning was issued by the 
Press Officer, Government of Bengal to the Editor of the 

last night : 

IMMEDIATE. 

Bengal Secretariat, 

Calcutta, 

The 24th July, 1937. 

D. 0. No. 6003.11 Pub. 

Dear Sir, 

Apropos of the news which ia being published in 
the newspapers relating to what is called “ detenu- 
day ” I am desired to draw your attention to the enclosed 
notification No. 6199 P., dated the 17th May, 1935, which 
prohibits among other things the publication of any 
information relating to detenu day or any information 
regarding any meeting or any action or statement in 
conoection therewith. 

Yours faithfully, 

S. Basu 

GoVEflNMlNT OF BE^CAL 
Political Department 
Political 
Notification 

No. 6199 P.-17tb May, 1935.— 

Whereas the Governor in Council is of opinion that 
the classes of information specified in clauses (a) and 
(b) of this order will tend to excite sympathy with, or 
secure adherents to, the terrorist movement; 

Now, therefore, in exercise of the power conferred by 
Section 2.A of the Indian Press (Emergency Powers} 
Act, 1931 (Act XXIII of 1931), as amend^ by Section 6 
of the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1934 
(Bengal Act VII of 1934), the Gavemor-iQ-Council is 
pleased to prohibit absolutely the publication in any 
newspaper, news-sheet, pamphlet, leaflet, or other document 
of the following classes of information, namely : 

(а) Any information regarding the ^Detenu 
Day ” announced for the 19ih May, 1935, or 
which may be announced for any subsequent 
date, or any information regarding any meeting 
or any action or statement in conoection there- 
with. 

(б) Any information regarding any meeting or any 
other action, or any statement, held, taken or 
made or proposed to be held, taken or made, 
for the purpose of calling for the release of 
persons detained under the Bengal Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, 1930 (Bengal Act VI of 
1930), or under the Bengal State Prisoners 
Regulation, 1818 (Bengal Regulation III of 
1818), or for the purpose of exciting sympathy 
with any such person. 

Sd.l- E. N. Blandy, 

Offg. Chief Secretary to the Govt, of Bengal. 

Paragraph (b) of the Notification quoted 
above is so comprehensive and at the same time 
so vague that it appears to prohibit the doing 
of aD 5 d,hing — even the printing of a humble 
prayer to .the Governor for the release of any 
particular detenu— for the release or the allevia- 


tion of the reported or alleged sufferings of any 
detenu or his relatives, dependants or guardians. 
Are the statements published by the Bengal 
Civil Liberties Union banned? We doubt it. 

While the Congi-ess ministers in six provinces 
have been releasing political prisoners, _ here in 
Bengal people tnust not even do publicity work 
in connectoin with detenus. What a contrast! 
It should be noted that most of the statements 
made by the Bengal Civil Liberties Union have 
remained unchallenged and uncontradicted by 
the Government. The Union has published 
another statement after the publication of the 
Press Officer’s letter. 

Tlie public would like to know whether 
the Bengal ministers are responsible for the 
warning and reminder sent by the Press Officer 
to newspaper. The member in charge of 
“ Law and Order " may really be alone respon- 
sible. But constitiitionally all the ministers are 
responsible, though the member in question, one 
of the “sporting eleven *'(?>, may have done 
the thing off his own bat. 

Perhaps the Notification of May 17, 1935, 
is no longer legally valid. But that does not 
disiJrove the autocratic intention of the Govern- 
ment. 

Whatever the validity in Bengal at present 
of the Notification of May 17, 1935, the 
Associated Press of India sent a brief report of 
the proceedings of the Calcutta public meeting 
of the 24th July to the press all_ over India, 
and it has appeared in the dailies outside 
Bengal along with the news of the re-publication 
of that Notification! So there is no harm in 
people outside Bengal knowing that which we 
in Bengal must not know! 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose on Indians 
Spa’s 

The Tribune of Lahore has published the 
following : 

Lahore^ July 22. 

hope that under Swaraj oar own min^al-sprir^ 
health resorts and watering places will come into their 
own and be developca on the therapeutic lines— in whidi 
case we may not have to go abroad to pick up health at 
foreign Spa’s” says Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose writing 
from Dalhousie to a friend who had enquired about the 
improvement in his health at Dalhousie and asked whether, 
as his continental advisers bad suggested to him, it was 
his idea to complete his cure with a second visit to a 
place like Badgastcin in Austria. 

Mr. Bose says : “ Perhaps there are useful mineral- 
spring health resorts and Spa’s in India also, but little 
is known about their ex^cl utility in particular cases. 
European Spa’s, however, axe scientifically developed and 
there is no doubt that, apart from tae question of 
expense, a visit to them is bo^nd to be beneficial to health. 
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was at first sceptical about these bath*places in 
Europe,” continues Mr, Bose. But I found from 
experience that the waters of Badgastein (Austria) are 
highly radio-active and, used as baths, have an excellent 
tonic effect upon the system. Large numbers of people 
spend their annual hulida> at these bath-places. Each one 
has his own favourite resort — Karlsbaad or Badgas^teiti. 
Aix-les-Baines or Vichy. At Badgastein you will find 
people from all parts of the world. It is not easy for 
us, living here in India, to go over there once ever>’ year 
or once in two years, but, if we could, we should benefit 
greatly so far as health is concerned. 

“In India there are places like Rajgir (Bihar) and 
Bhubaneshwar (near Puri) where springs exist. I once 
visited a sulphur spring not far from Karachi. In a 
village near Dalhousie there are two or three springs 
the waters of 'which would be worth examining. Pro- 
bably there are beneficial springs all along the Himalayas. 
One would like to s^ee them developed and made use of 
for treatment and cure.” — P. I. 

What Mr. Bose has suggested ought to be 
done. 

The late Major B. D. Basu of Allahabad 
turned his attention to the subject of .the radio- 
activity and the medicinal properties of the hot 
•water springs in different parts of India. There 
are references to it in some of his writings. He 
took both scholarly and practical interest in so 
many other important things that it is much 
to be regretted that he did not live much longer 
to serve his countiymen and humanity. 

Who Should Be the Next Congress 
President 

Mr. S. Satyamurti issued the following 
statement on the 8th July last through the 
Associated Press of India : 

I suggest that Mahatma Gandhi should be invited 
to preside over the next session of the Congress. The 
Congress Minister will have their most difficult lime next 
year. M. Gandhi’s wise guidance as President of the 
Congress will be invaluable to them. Moreover as the 
sole author of the Delhi A. I. C. C. formula on the accept- 
ance of office by the Congress which has been substantially 
—but not completely — conceded, he is the best person to 
guide and counsel the Congress Ministers. His presence 
at the helm of Congress affairs during that critical year 
will make the Governors of the Provinces hesitate many 
times before they interfere with the Congress Ministers. 
It will also hearten and give tone lo the Congress Ministers 
themselves. Above all his magnetic personality will help 
the Congress minorities in the other five provinces to 
become Congress majorities. That is the most urgent 
and important problem for the country today. An all- 
India tour by Mahatma Gandhi as President of the Con- 
gress next year will electrify the nation, make provincial 
autonomy real, perhaps make Federation atiU-bom and 
prepare the nation for the last Swaraj fight. We may 
even get Swaraj without another fight. I appeal lo all 
fellow Congressmen throughout India whole-heartedly to 
support this proposal,” — A. P. /. 

Mahatma Gandhi has retired from the day 
to day work of the Congress. It is only during 
some crises ot at;soroe emergency that he offers 


cuidanee and advice or is consulted by Congress 
leaders. If he presides over any session of the 
Congi-css, for at least one year after its sittings 
and also for sometime before the session he will 
have to give up his village work, his All-India 
Village Industiies Association work and the 
like and devote all his time and attention to 
the details of Congress work as Pandit Jawahar- 
lal Nehru has been doing. If he has agreed to 
do so or if he agrees hereafter to do so, we shall 
support Jlr. Satyainurti’s suggestion. We shall 
do so because we think Mr. Gandhi is the wisest 
among Congress leaders though we do not accept 
all his views, and is the maker par excellence 
of the Congress as it is, not because of the 
reasons stated by Mr. Satyamurti. 

He says the Congress ministers will have 
their most difficult time next year, and 
Mr. Gandhi’s wise guidance as President of the 
Congress will be invaluable to them. 

Now, the next session of the Congress will 
take place in February, 1938, that is, some seven 
months after the date of Mr. Satyamurti’s 
suggestion. Will the ministers’ most difficult 
time begin seven months hence? At least some 
people think the ministers’ most difficult time 
has already begun. And some ministers have 
been already consulting him, though he is not 
the Congress president now. If non-Congress- 
president Gandhiji can guide the ministers for 
seven months, why would it be necessary for him 
to be Congress president in order to be qualified 
for the role of their guide, philosopher and 
friend after that period? 

Gandhiji, the sole author of the office 
acceptance resolution or formula, has already 
wTitten twice in Harijan about the programme 
and policy to be followed by Congress ministers. 
What he has written has been styled the Instru- 
ment of Instructions to the Congress ministers. 
Well, if he has been able to write such documents 
without being Congress president, and if the 
words of plain Gandhiji are considered authori- 
tative for 7 months, as they ought to be, why 
should it be necessary for him to become 
president to invest his advice with authority 
seven months hence? Will President Gandhi 
be a greater and a wiser person than plain 
Gandhiji? 

“His presence at the helm of Congress affairs during 
that critical year will make the Governors of the Provinces 
hesitate many times before they interfere with the Con- 
gress Ministers. It will nlso hearten and give tone .to the 
Congress ministers themselves.” 

It- has been pointed out above, that Gandhiji 
can be “at the helm of Congress affairs’’ as 
president seven months hence. Are we to 
presume; that during these intervening seven 
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months the Governors will feel that they need 
not hesitate many times ijefore they interfere 
with the Congress ministers? And if in conse- 
quence they do interfere during these seven 
months, what are the poor ministers to do? 

Mr. Satyainurti says that during the critical 
[next] ye&v President, Gandhi’s presence at the 
helm of affairs will hearten and give tone to the 
Congress ministers themselves. Certainly when- 
ever Mahatmaji advises and guides the minister's, 
that will hearten and give tone to them. But 
it is not necessary for him to become president 
to help them in that way. If it w'ere necessai'j' 
for him to be Congress president to be able to 
be of effective use to them, how can he encourage 
and strengthen them during the difficult July 
1937 — February 1938 period? Must the Con- 
gress ministers remain disheartened and ‘ tone- 
less ’ during these long months? 

Finally, Mr. Satyamurti says that 
Mahatmaji’s magnetic personality will help the 
Congress minorities in the other five provinces 
to become Congress majorities, Ac., &c. But is 
it necessary for Gandhiji to become president of 
the Congress to be able to bring about all these 
results? Is Mahatinaji’s personality less mag- 
netic now because he is not President Gandhi? 
Will his magnetism increase if he becomes 
president? Can he not undertake an all-India 
tour as plain Gandhiji and achieve what 
Mr. Satyamurti expects him to achieve? 

As we have indicated above, we are not 
opposed to the election of Mahatma Gandhi for 
the presidentship of the Congress next year. 
But we do not consider Mr. Satyamurti’s 
reasons particularly weighty. 

Mahatma Gandhi’s presidentship would be 
valuable at any time. It would have been 
specially valuable just after the Congress consti- 
tution was changed according to his desire and 
instructions, but nobody then suggested that he 
should be elected president to show the public 
how the new Congress constitution should he 
worked. That is significant. 

No Congressman can deny that Mahatma 
Gandhi has served and can senm the country 
and the Congress best. But all the service 
necessary cannot be rendered by him alone. 
Others have powers to serve. And they ought 
to have opportunity to do so in order that the 
country and the Congress may have all the 
ser-vice that is required. 

Leaving aside Mahatma Gandhi, it is 
perhaps true that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm is 
second to none among those who have filled the 
“ Non-co-operation Congress " chair in energy, 
abilfty, 'the possession of a dynamic personality. 


driving power, etc. And it is no secret that he 
has all along been against office-acceptance. Yet 
plain Gandhiji has carried the day against 
President Jawaharlal Nehru. That shows that 
plain Gandhiji is raoi'e than equal to President 
Anybody in Congress politics, and that it is 
not necessary to prefix the word ‘ president ’ to 
his name to increase its magic powers. 

Proposed Free Supply of Books in 
Calcutta Corporation Schools 

The Calcutta Corporation has 250 free 
primary schools in which more than 30000 boys 
and girls receive education. In order to make 
the education given there really free, Mr. 
Sailendra Nath Ghosh, its education officer, has 
proposed that the pupils should be supplied with 
books free of cost. His proposal is now being 
considered by the Corporation Education Com- 
mittee. It deseiwes to be approved and given 
effect to. 

Mr. Fazhil Huq' s Not Surprising 
Confidential Letter 

Some Calcutta dailies have published a 
facsimile of a confidential letter of Mr. A. K. 
Fazlul Huq, Chief Minister of Bengal, which 
is characteristic of him and will cause no 
surpri.se. It is reproduced below. 

88-2, Jhowtala Road, 
Calcutta, 

The 20th July, 1937* 

Confidential. 

Dear Broiher in Faith, 

You are probably a>vare that an attempt is 
being made by Congress leaders to win over the Muslim 
members of tbe Assembly and the Council, to form a group 
with the Congress opposition and to break down oux 
Ministry. It is hardly necessary to point out that the 
Congress at the present moment is dominated by the Hindu 
Mahasabba and is bitterly communal in character. Bengali 
Congress leaders cannot tolerate the idea of a Mu^im 
Chief Minister in Bengal and of a Cabinet where our 
authority is dominant. The break-down of the pesent 
Ministry will obviously mean a set-back to the advance- 
ment of Muslim interests from all points of view. It is, 
therefore, necessary that the Muslim members should 
close lip their ranks and work with a united front. In 
order to discuss the situation I have called a meeting of 
all the Muslim members of the Assembly and the Council 
to be held at my residence No. 88-2, Jhowtala Road, on 
'Tuesday, the 27ih July at 7-30 f.m. I earnestly request 
you to come and attend this meeting and give us the 
benefit of your guidance and advice. I also request you 
to kindly consent to have your dinner with me that evening 
at about 9 p.m. An immediate reply is solicited so that 
I may make arrangements for the meeting and the dinner. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. K. Fuzlul Huq. 

To say that the Congress is dominated by 
the Hindu Mahasabha is the exact opposite of 
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the truth. But t<i cuminent on tins letter would 
perhaps! be iionouring its writer too much. 

Such a man is unfit to be the Chief 
Minister of a province. 

Mr. Fazlul Huq on East Bengal Terrorists’ 
Guardians 

In the course of one of his many specclies 
delivered recently Mr. Fazlul Huq is reported 
to have charged the guardians of East Bengal 
educated youth with having encouraged terrorism 
there — we do not remember his exact words. 
No wonder many public meetings have been 
held to protest against such an accusation. 

Death of Marconi 

The death of the celebrated scientist 
Marconi will be widely regretted all over the 
civilized world. Though his name is prominent- 
ly associated with the invention of wireless 
telegraphy, many other scientific discoveries and 
inventions stand to his credit. 

At the meeting of the science department 
of the Allahabad University held to mourn 
Senator Marconi’s death Prof. Meghnad Saha 
said in the cour.se of his speech : 

Thus wireless telegraphy was discovered hy a school- 
boy of 22 who was not familiar with the great theories 
which prevented other scientists to take up the subject, 
illustrating the adage that sometimes ‘ignorance is blise.’ 

GandhijVs Advice to Congress Ministers ’* 

Commenting on Gandhiji’s article on 
“ Congress Ministries,” the Servant o/ India 
observes that, taking his suggestions as a whole, 
“ one cannot say that they arc particularly 
helpful or enlightening.” The Poona Liberal 
weekly subjects three of his suggestions to 
separate criticism. 

Education, he thinks, can be made self-supporting. 
If hand-spinning were taught to scholars, the yarn they 
would produce would, according to him, yield the revenue 
needed to meet the cost of education. This is an old 
idea of Mahatma Gandhi but has nowhere been translated 
into a reality. We wonder if the Congress Ministry in 
any province would seek to test its practicability. Will 
at least !\Ir. C. Rajagopalachari who of all the Congress 
leaders adopts the Gandhian Ideology to the largest extent 
seek to give effect to what appears to Mahatma Gandhi 
to be “perfectly feasible and eminently reasonable”? 

As regards the pui'chase of khadi our con- 
temporary observes: 

Another snggestion Mahatma Gandhi puts forward is 
that “all purchases of cloth should be in khadi.” If he 
means that Government should purchase only khadi, tlie 
suggestion is of exceedingly diminutive dimensions. If, 
however, the public in general are to be compelled to buy 
khadi cloth alone, ihe suggestion is open to the gravest 
objection as making an inroad in a field which is every- 
where resertied for eveiy individual’s own- judgment. 


But we doubt very much that Gandhiji has 
suggested or is capable of suggesting that the 
public in general should be compelled to buy 
khadi cloth alone. 

Regarding the suggestion that salt should 
be made free to the poor, it is said : 

If something more than the tiny concession made in 
the Gandhi-Irwin pact is meant, two considerations suggest 
themselves : salt cannot be made free to the poor tinless 
it is made free to everybody, i.e., unless the salt duty is 
ahniished, and the salt duty cannot be abolished by the 
provincial governments; such abolition falls within the 
sphere of the central government. 

“ The Fundamental Difference ” 

Under the above heading Mahatma Gandhi 
has contributed to Harijan an article which 
has been, unaptly, called his Instrument of 
Instructions to the Congress ministers. The 
first paragraph of the article runs thus ; 

It is necessary to contemplate for a moment the 
fundamental difference between the old and the new 
order. In order fully to realize it we must try to forget 
for the moment the crushing limitations of the Act. 
Seeing that the Congress has gone to the farthest limit 
and has accepted office, let every Congressman note the 
power it has taken. Whereas formerly the Ministers were 
amenable to the control of the Governors, now they are 
under the control of the Congress. They are responsible 
to the Congress. They owe their status to the Congress. 
The Governors and the Civil Service though irremovable 
are yet answerable to the Ministers. The Ministers have 
effective control over them up to a point. That point 
enables them to consolidate the power of the Congress, 
i.e., the people. The Ministers have the whip hand so 
long as they act within the four corners of the Act, no 
matter how distasteful their actions may be to the Gover- 
nors. It will be found upon examination that so long 
as the people remain non-violent, the Congress Ministers 
have enough freedom of action for national growth. 

The Governors and the Civil Service are 
only theoretically answerable to the Ministers to 
a small extent. Perhaps it would be more 
correct to say that the Governors are not at all 
answerable to them. The Ministers can do 
nothing to them if they defy them, whereas the 
Governors can dismiss the Ministers. It is 
taking a very optimistic view of the Govern- 
ment of India Act to say that “ the Ministers 
have effective control over them up to a point ” 
fwhat point?). Sections 240 to 260 of the 
Government of India Act, 1935, show what 
little power, if any, the Ministers have over the 
civil services. 

Mahatmaji expresses the opinion that, so 
long as the people remain non-violent, the 
Congress ministers have enough freedom of 
action for national growth. Yes, but neither the 
pecuniary resources nor the power to initiate 
necessary legislation. 

Congressmen should also realize that there is no other 
political party in the field ta question the authority of 
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the Congress. For the other parties have never penetrated 
the Villages. And that is not a work which can be done 
in a day. So far, therefore, as I can see a vast opportunity 
IS at the disposal of the Ministers in terms of the Congress 
ob^ctive of Complete Independence, if only they are 
honest, selfless, industrious, vigilant, and solicitous lor 
the true welfare of the starving millions. 

Mahatmaji says that parties other than the 
Congress have never penetrated the villages. 
Perhaps this is too sweeping a remark. We 
cannot speak of other provinces, but in Bengal 
non- Congress workers have done good work in 
some areas for reviving and reconstructing 
villages. And outside Bengal, some members 
of the Servants of India Society have done 
notable village uplift work in their own centres 
and in many other centres. By promoting the 
co-operative movement, whose place in rural 
uplift work is recognized on all hands, the 
Society has done important village ^York. There 
may be other parties, unknown to us, who are 
not Congress members, but who do village 
uplift work. Perhaps Gandhiji means that no 
other party has penetrated the villages for a 
political purpose. 

No doubt there is great validity in the argument that 
the Act has left the Ministers no money to ^end for the 
nation^bnilding departments. But this is largely an 
illusion. I bdieve with Sir Daniel Hamilton that labour, 
and not metal, is real money. Labour backed by paper 
is as good as, if not better than, paper backed by labour. 

But Congress Ministers have no power to 
issue paper money either to back or to be 
backed by labour! 

Here are the sentiments of an English financier who 
has held high office in India : The worst legacy we 
have left to India is a high-grade Service. What has been 
done cannot be undone. I should now start some* 
thing independent. Whatever is being done today with 
' money motive * should in future be based on ^ service 
motive.' Why should teachers and doctors be paid high 
salaries? Why cannot most of the work be done on a 
co-operative basis? Why should you worry about capital 
when there are seven hundred million hands to toil? If 
things are done on a co*operative basis, which in other 
words is modified socialism, money would not be needed, 
at least not in large quantity.” 

But tlie question is, does the new Constitu- 
tion give the ministers either the power or the 
influence to set the seven hundred million hands 
to work. Mahatmaji himself says immediately 
below what amounts to a confession that even a 
man of his great spiritual power, earnestness, 
sincerity and, patience has not yet been able to 
influence a small village like Segaon, Says he: 

I find this verified in little Segaon. The four hundred 
adults of Segaon can easily put ten thousand rupees 
annually into their pockets if only they would work as I 
ask them. But they won’t. They lack co-operation, they 
do not know the art of intelligent labour, they refuse to 
learn anything new. Untouchability blocks the way. If 
someone presented them with one lac of rupees, they would 


not turn it to account. Tliey are not responsible for this 
stale of afiairs. We the middle class are. What is true 
of Segaon is true of other villages. They will respond 
by patient effort as they are responding in Segaon thou^ 
ever so slowly. The State, however, can do much in this 
direction without having to spend a single pie extra. The 
Stale officials can be utiliaed for serving the people 
instead of harassing them. The villagers may not be 
coerced into doing anything. They can be educated to 
do things which enricli them morally, menially, physically 
and economically. 

Principles of Co-operative Marketing ^ 

The lecture of Professor J. P. Niyogi, Minto 
Professor of Economics of the Cacutta Uni- 
versity, on principles of co-operative marketing, 
has been published in the Bengal Co-operative 
Journal. In it he comes to the conclusion that 

Th« non-stock organization is speciaily suHed to 
trades whose requiremetus for capital are not very large. 
It has the additional advantage that it is really more in 
accordance with ihe co-operative ideal than the rival form 
of society. The non -stock form provides for a more 
democralic control and distributes earnings on the basis 
of busines.<i brought by members rather than according to 
iheir capital contributions. But it is doubtful whether 
we in India have yet reached that stage of development 
at which we can fruitfully copy this model. It ia not 
likely to enjoy that degree of confidence which will enable 
it to obtain financial accommodation from banking 
institutions. 

Co-operation as a Solution for Mass 
V nemployment 

Professor Nripeudra Chandra Banerji’s 
article on the co-operative method as a solution 
for mass unemployment in the Bengal Co- 
operative Journal is in great part a review of 
Upton Sinclair’s propaganda novel “ Co-op,” 
which, according to the reviewer, is of a very 
fascinating quality. The central theme of the 
novel is mass-poverty. Prof. Banerji rightly 
says that the problem is a world problem and 
the cures propounded by different peoples and set 
in action by different governments are various. 
He passes in rapid review the Russian com- 
munist solution, the Hitlerite Nazi solution, the 
Mussolinian Fascist solution, and the various 
devices of so-called soft-gloved democracies. 
In his opinion, the co-operative method offers the 
best solution. As he has not been an arm-chair 
Ijolitieian and economist but gave up the 
Vice-principalship of a Government College and 
suffered imprisonment for his convictions, his 
views are entitled to weight as those of an earnest 
thinker. Says he 

The method of co-operation in its practical shape is 
llie only antidote lo a violent socio-political upheaval. 
Competition for raw materials and for markets for manu- 
factured products by big political economic combines 
spells unrest, misery, mutual distrust amongst nations, 
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antipatliies -and misjudgements and eventually makes for 

and the destruction of all the fruits of Civilization. 
Competition and profit-hankering in the individual 
countries is the seed-bed -of class-war and^ acts as^ a 
gangrenous canker eating into the Body Politic : earned 
between different nations it acts as an international plague, 
dividing civilized peoples equipped with all the knowlei^e 
for evil of modern science into rival camps and devastating 
the dowering gardens of age-old culture. 

Co-opereden in the production and marketutg Jor 
goods from which the profit-motive has vanished and into 
which the collective social benefit idea has entered see/n-s 
the only cure for civUizaiiofik s ills. How* to fit this Evang^ 
into the fra me- work of the administrative system which 
in our country is otdy just beginning to toy with the idea 
of state-aided co-operative enterprise in farming and small 
industry is the problem on the right and practical solution 
of which hangs the fate of millions of the pauperised 
cultivator and producer, the starving artisan and mechanic. 

This is the gateway to peace : persistence in the old 
ways of make-believe can only lead to red ruin. 

Present Temper of the Chinese 

The hearts of all lovers of humanity cry 
out for peace and also for the emancipation of 
all who are in bondage. When fresh additions 
are attempted to be made by imperialist nations 
to those already in bondage, war sometimes 
breaks out. And thus war has broken out be- 
tween China and Japan. No one can foretell 
how it will end. 

Below are given some extracts from differ- 
ent articles in The Voice of China for July 1, 
to give some idea of the present temper of the 
Chinese people. 

From " The Ferment of Democracy : 

A ferment is at work in China, which promises at Iasi 
to bring to fruition the great hopes of our late leader, 
Dr. Sun Yat-sen. Masses of our people have felt its 
leavening influence. In every corner of our land masses 
of our people are clamoring for practices consistent with 
Us bequeathed profound teachings. The neriod of 
tutelage is drawing to a close, but it has long since 
prepared the stage for a further advance in the progress 
of our country. 

From ‘‘ Unity for Resistance : 

National unity has become the watchword of every 
person with conscience in our country. No more can 
civil war raise its ugly head within our land, without 
meeting the mass protest of our people against such wanton 
fratricidal waste. Those who for selfish reasons have 
tried to use our national patriotic slogans for their own 
ulterior purposes have learned to their cost that the urge 
for national unity will not tolerate their false leadership. 
The desire for national unity springs from the wide-spread 
desire that our country be strengthened sufBciently to 
free itself from vassalage to aggressive nations. 

From “ We Answer the Call ” of the late 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen for educating and awakening 
the masses : 

Dr. Sun taugKt us that “If we want to solve the 
problem of livelihood we cannot rely solely on economic 
means. In order that the problem of livelihood be solved 
we must first of all start the work politically,” and he 


showed us that the external political problem can be 
solved only through national liberation. But how are we 
to “ start the work politically,” so that we can reach our 
goal of national liberation? Dr. Sun also answered this 
question for us! “Go to the masses,” he said, “teach 
the people,— the workers and the peasants — and arouse 
the masses.” We hear the echo of Dr. Sun’s teachings 
in the words of our present leader, General Chiang Kai- 
shek, when on June 14th he urged the students of the 
nation to go into the rural districts to teach the peasants. 
General Chiang pointed out that in spite of the progress 
made in reconstruction during the past five years, when 
we turn to tne rural districts, we are overwhelmed by the 
evidences of the bankrupt rural economy and the plight 
of the peasants, and he added that as long as rural economy 
and the life of the peasants are not improved we cannot 
say that our revolution and the task of national rejuvena- 
tion have been achieved. General Chiang pointed to the 
responsibility of the students, who, he said, must take the 
lead in this work. 

From “ Chahar in Revolt ” : 

The torch of self-defense has been lit in the provinces 
of Chahar and Jehol, and its flare has started a mighty 
conflagratiou which in its fierce flames will^ destroy the 
Japanese aggressors and their puppets. During the past 
twenty days repeated mutinies of the puppet troops, 
together with the uprisings of the peasants throughout the 

E rovinces have greatly embarrassed Japanese imperialism. 

respite the fact that the Japanese have attempted to put 
down these uprisings and revolts by means of the greatest 
terror, the movement continues to grow in scope and 
intensity. 

And lastly, from “ No Fear For The 
Future . . . an interview with Dr. Sun Fo, 
President of the Legislative Yuan : 

“ T have no fear for the future of democracy in China.” 
Dr. Sun Fo speaks with an air of lyiel conviction. 

In the National Government as President of the 
Legislative Yuan, as member of many committees, in the 
National Economic Council, Dr. Sun’s influence has been 
in the nature of a steady constant pressure for the 
furthering of the democratic principles of government 
advocated and bequeathed to China by Dr. Sun Yat-sen, 
his father. 


Bihta Railway Disaster 

The railway disaster at Bihta, near Patna, 
last month, was perhaps the most tragic and 
serious that has ever • happened in India. The 
number of men, women and children who died 
immediately owing to the train smash or in 
hospital afterwards exceeded one hundred and 
of those who received serious injuries exceeded 
two hundred. The locomotive engine and many 
bogey carriages were totally wrecked and some 
were telescoped. There ought to be a thorough- 
ly independent and impartial inquiry into the 
causes of the disaster, and steps ought to be 
taken to prevent similar disasters in future: 
Adequate compensation ought to be given to 
the relatives of the deceased and to the wound- 
ed survi^'ors. 
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Adult Education in Rural Area^ 

The Bengal Government’s scheme for adult 
education in rural areas, mainly through the 
instrumentality of the Rural Sub-registrars, 
who have ample leisure, will certainly impai’t 
much useful knowledge to the adult ullage 
population, literate and illiterate, if properly 
and vigilantly worked and if it be not used 
mainly as a means of official propaganda. 
Many ol the Rural Sub-registrars are fairly 
educated men and the level of education of the 
rest is not below that of the teachers in village 
schools. And there will be many officer's of 
other departments and uou-officialsj too, to help 
them. Hence, the scheme need not suffer for 
lack of workers. 

The scheme does not seem to lay stress 
on the liquidation of illiteracy. We suggest, 
and, if we had the power, we would insist, that 
the liquidation of illiteracy be made an essential 
part of the scheme. The illiterate person has 
to depend on others for knowledge. Literates 
can help themselves by the reading of the 
printed page. Hence, literacy must be a prin- 
cipal means of both juvenile and adult education. 
Adults, if not also children, can be made literate 
in 30 or 40 days. Here is a corroboration :- 

Allahabad, July 27. 

It id cUimed that the scheme of making adults 
literate in Hindi in six weeks, which liad been initiated 
by Babu Sangam Lai Agarwala, vice-chancellor of the 
Prayag Mohila Vidyapitha, has yielded good results. 

Paragraph 3 of the Press Note on Adult 
Kducation, dated the 30th March, 1937, states : 

The Royal Commission was decidedly of the opinion 
that adult education was a matter for son-official activity 
rather than for Government deparimects. Unfortunately 
however, at least so far as the province of Bengal is 
concerned, non-official activity in this direction has been 
very meagre and the Government of Bengal in the 
Education Department have accordingly felt that they 
must take initiative in this direction also in order to 
prevent the arrangement for rur^ education from being 
lopsided owing to the absence of any provision for adult 
education. 

It is true that in Bengal non-official 
activity in the direction of adult education has 
been veiy meagre, and it is also true that the 
meagre activity of Government even in the 
direction of children’s education is no excuse 
for insufficient non-official attention to adult 
education. But it cannot be denied that non- 
official activity in the field of adult education 
has been hampered and brought to the vanish- 
ing point by police activity. Otherwise it could 
have been expanded indefinitely. It may be 
stated in defence and justification of police 
activity that the police had to put a stop to 
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real or alleged revolutionary movements. But 
the best weapon to fight any democratizing 
movement, by whatever name called, is to con- 
cede self-rule or a substantial measure of auto- 
matically progre.ssive :md evolutionary self- 
rule. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the scheme 
will be worked in tlie truly humanitarian spirit 
in which it was conceived by its originator and 
that it will not be allowed to degenerate into 
an indirect means of official propaganda. 

V isva-bharati’ s Latest Educational 
Endeavour 

Sometime ago Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
publicly stressed the need for a society which 
would encourage the desire for knowledge among 
all persons who could not go to any school, 
irrespective of sex or age, publish lists of books 
to be read in different subjects, prepare such 
books us did not exist, and hold examinations 
at different centres to test the knowledge they 
had gained and grant certificates on the results 
of such examinations. Visva-bharati itself lias 
now come forward to shoulder the burden. It 
is creating a new body called “ Loka-Siksha 
Samsad ’’ to do the work referred to above. 
An outline of the scheme for Bengal has been 
published. There are to be three examinations. 
For the present the first examination alone will 
be held. The subjects of which knowledge will 
have to be acquired are : language and litera- 
ture, history, constitutional and general know- 
ledge relating to India, arithmetic, science, 
geography, hygiene, and household work. A 
list of books in the different subjects has been 
prepared and published. Three of the books 
have been specially prepared for the purpose 
and will be soon out of the press. 

More detailed information can be obtained 
from Mr. Ratliindranath Tagore, Secretary, 
Visva-bharati, Santiniketan. 

The project has great possibilities and 
desen^es to succeed. It ought to be taken 
advantage of by all ‘ unschooled ’ Bengalis of 
both sexes in and outside Bengal, particularly 
those of the fair sex and those of them who 
live outside Bengal. 

Oriental Institute of Hawaii University 

Hawaii is in a very strategical position to 
serve both the Occident and the Orient as an 
interpreter to each other. In the Hawaiian 
Islands 38.1 per cent, of the inhabitants arc 
Japanese or of .Tapanese descent and 7 per cent 
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Chinese or of Chinese descent. Its rhythm of 
life is predominantlj’ American. The Univer- 
sity of Hawaii has an Oriental Institute, 
which already had well-organized Japanese 
and Chinese Departments when Dr. Kalidas 
Nag was invited la.<t year to go to Honolulu 
and organize the Indian Department. 

Some American and English Universities 
teach Sanskrit, and a few liave courses that 
touch on Indian philosophy and religion, but 
perhaps Hawaii is tlie only university that has 
or plans to have a w'hole department devoted 
to Indian civilization and culture. In a printed 
leaflet relating to its Oriental Institute, sent to 
us by Mr. Gregg M. Sinclair, its Director, we 
read : 

“ India, with its long civilization, its literature — 
greater in volume than the literatures of Greece and 
Rome — how is India te be represented ? We have asked 
Dr. Kalidas Nag, of the University of Calcutta, to advise 
us as to the best method of bringing India to the ailention 
of the West, and he has suggested these ways : 
<1) employ three professors of the very first rank, men 
comparable in professional standing with the professors 
in the Chinese and Japanese Departments; (2} acquire 
a library of Indian books worthy to rank with our 
Japanese and Chinese libraries; (3) start a museum of 
art objects, manuscripts, material expressions of the Indian 
spirit. We wish to act now upon his advice.** 

It was stated on the cover of the Januaiy 
number of tlie ” Oriental Institute Journal/* 
bearing a portrait of Dr. Nag : 

Dr, Nag joins the staff of the Oriental Institute 
in February, 1937 to help us to organi 2 e our Indian 
Department” 

It announced the date of his arrival at 
Honolulu and the dates and subjects of some 
of his lectures. 

The June number of the same Journal 
states the number of books relating to India 
acquired by the Oriental Institute : 

Through regular University channels we have 
purchased 300; we have received from the University of 
Calcutta, Calcutta, India, the publications of the University 
of Calcutta Press, numbering 173 titles and lotalling 500 
volumes. Mr* Adolph C. Constable, Honolulu, presented 
80 books on Indian phil^osopliy and life^ — books that 
Dr. 'Kalidas Nag found especially valuable, our library 
being* ilhstocked at the present time with Indian books. 

Thfe Same number of the Journal records : 

Dr.' Kalidas Nag gave six lectures on “The Art and 
Culture of India” : The Positive Background, Indian Art 
and Literature, Decorative and Folk Arts of India, Indian 
Sculpture, Indian Painting, India and World Art. 

The following paragra])h from the June 
number of the “ Oriental Institute Journal ” 
of Hawaii give the gist and drift of Dr. Nag*s 
lectures : 

In History and Civilization, Dr. Kalidas Nag has 
brought out clearly the absolute ne cecity for a revision 
of the history of man and of culture; the need for a 


planetary conception of the struggles of man will, 
or against his environmenV his early achievemenU m 
reco^ng his spiritual hopes-the lack of ^ point in 
presenting the culture of a people through the recording 
of the achievements of a mere inihlai7 monarch. Asokas 
tremendou-s influence on two continents was due to the 
sudden impact of an idea-and the idea was one of cosmic 
significance; his reign became of world importance _ in 
consequence. Buddhi^’s contributions to the thinking 
of the West— in the third and fourth centuries of oui- 

eia its own change by reason of its contact with the 

civilization of China, China’s own achievements after the 
contact of Chinese culture with the “ bubarians -a 
knowledge of these points-and they are listed out of 
many— will enable the serious student to find out why 
man' is as he is today, why he believes as he does why he 
thinks as he does. Too many histories are tribal histones; 
the new conception is of a cosmic nature, and seeks the 
truth without clan bias. The twentieth century will see 
a change in attitude among thinking people toward man 

and his achievements. , 

And this new knowledge of histoiy may help us to 
eaitge more properly the possible effect of the impacl of 
the East on the West and of the West on the ^si. which 
the scientists and the inventors and the doers are 
bringing about. Not to see that there will be a tremendous 
because of these new relations is to be blind 
indeed; in less enlightened days Alexanders, Ucmi's, 
Genghis Khan’s soldiers moved about and they had an 
influence,— albeit an important non-military influence. 
Today people are on the move, too; but we need not 
leave our homes in order to feel the “presence of the 
world;” throu^ the radio, the telegraph, the newspaper, 
business, health service, we are .all much more alive lo 
the significances of peoples other than those in our 
immediate community. Dr. Nag has given ua an idea of 
the past, with new perspectives in lime and space. 

Second Indian Conference in British Guiana 

Wherever our people may be they appear to 
have the same or similar grievances, wants 
and aspirations. That is the impression one gets 
from a perusal of the speeches made and resolu- 
tions passed at the second conference of Indians 
in British Guiana, as printed in the June 
number of tlie Indian Opinion, offlcial organ of 
the British Guiana East Indian Association. 
The resolutions demanded adequate representa- 
tion on the Public Boards, rigorous enforcement 
of the Compulsory Education Act and the 
creation of machinery for adult education with 
a view to the liquidation of Indian illiteracy, an 
adequate niunber of places for Indians in the 
Teachers' Training College, Government schools 
in place of denominational schools, adequate 
number of appointments in all civil services, etc. 

The Oriental Government Security Life 
Assurance Co., Ltd. 

We have received the twenty-first Triennial 
■Valuation Report of the above company .which 
was presented to an Extraordinary General 
Meeting on the 7th of July 1937. The Oriental 
Government Security Life Assurance Company 
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Limited was incorporated in India in 1874. 
Since then it has been in the forefront of Indian 
Insui'a,uce concerns and stands today as a great 
financial institution which in range of activities, 
immensity of transactions and reputation, rivals 
the great insurance companies of the West. 
The present report- shows that Oriental issued, 
during the period 1934-36, 1.47,632 Policies 
assuring Rs. 26,78,62,406, yielding a premium 
income of Rs. 150,38,048. These figures prove 
that Oriental stands head and shoulders above 
other insurance concerns in the matter of exten- 
sity of business. During the period Oriental 
had an income from jireiniums of o\’er 1-0 crores 
of rupees and paid in claims to their clients 
about Rs. 3.35 crores. Owing to a fall in 
the average interest yiehl on investments, the 
company had to reduce their bonus to poliey- 
liolders slightly ; but this speaks well of the far- 
siglitedness of the Directors. The present trend 
of falling interest yield of gilt-edge investmehts 
is something which cannot be side-stepped by 
any financial institution. It is best to be wise 
rather than parade profits whicli arc no longer 
there. In this Oriental has given the lead to 
less courageous concerns. We hope tlicy will 
now, at least, have the boldness to follow. 

Altogether the report is highly satisfactory’. 

The War in Spain 

The civil war in Spain continues with all its 
ferocity. Perhaps it is not quite correct to call 
it a _ civil war, as it is not confined to the 
Spanisli goveimment’s forces on the cue side and 
tlie Spanish insurgents on the other. If it had 
been strictly limited to these parties, most 
probably the insurgents would have been 
defeated long ago and peace would have been 
ro-established. But the substantial help in men 
and munitions given to the rebels by Italy and 
Germany have enabled them to take possession 
of [Dart of the country and to continue the 
struggle in other parts. The so-called policy of 
Non-inter\'ention has resulted in the Spanish 
government not receiving any appreciable help 
from outside. The I'eal inwardness of “ Non- 
intervention ” has been brought out by Madame 
Elen Horup fl9, rue Henri Mussaixi, Geneva) 
in her pamphlet, “ Spain the Battlefield of 
Capitalism” (Price six pence). 

The Partition of Palestine 

If a Gountiy is divided into separate states, 
whether dependent or independent, it becomes 
weaker than if it remained one state. If it be 
not divided into separate states but it-s inhabi- 


tants form themselves into mutually quarrel- 
ing and conflicting irreconcilable parties, the 
situation cannot be considered better than if 
it were divided into separate states. If the 
parties in a country have neither the inclination 
nor the power to settle their quarrels themselves 
and if some powerful third party has already 
established its powder there, the party conflict 
give that third party the opportunity to 
consolidate itself and impose its will on the other 
two. Such is the position now in Palestine. 

That the British proposal to partition 
Palestine is not quite altruistic goes without 
saying. The way in which the country has been 
proposed to be divided into three parts has not 
and could not have pleased either the Arabs 
or the Jews.' Places which are considered holy 
by both Muslims and Jews are proposed to be 
included in the British zone. The sea-board, 
harbours and the main air and land routes are 
also proposed to be kept under Bj’itish control. 
This cannot be pleasing to either tiie Arabs or 
the Jews, though such an arrangement may be 
felt necessaiy by Britain in the political and 
economic inteiHJsts of her empire. 

If the Arabs and the Jews had been able 
amicably to arrive at some agreement, that 
would have been the best and the only satis- 
factory settlement. But, neither party has been 
in a compromising and conciliatory mood. The 
Jews desire and require a national home, and 
what can be a better home for them than the 
land where their ancestors lived and which is 
hallowed by memories of their ancient history? 
But the Ai'abs had for centuries been the 
principal inhabitants and masters of the country. 
They cannot agree to the unlimited immigration 
and increase of Jews in the country. Their 
political and economic supremacy is menaced 
by such uni'estricted multiplication of the Jewish 
population. At the same time, a national home 
cannot be a national home for any people if the 
gi'owth in their numerical strength in it is sought 
to be artificially restricted by some other people. 
It cannot also be denied that it is not the Jews 
alone who are gr-owing in numbers and becoming 
prosperous in Palestine. The Arabs also are 
increasing in numbers and in wealth, and the 
increased prosperity of the Arabs is due not a 
little to Jewish immigration and enterprise. 
The Arabs have Arabia. Syria and other big 
areas as. their home-land. They’ would not lose 
much by taking a sympathetic vie-w of the 
Jewish desire for a national home. But we are 
not disposed to take sides, particularly as wc 
liave not studied all the literature on the subject 
and are not in a position to offer any acceptable 
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solution of the problem, which has become a 
tangled skein verj^ difficult to unravel. 

It should be added that all the present 
Jewish inhabitants of Palestine are not 
immigrant settlers. Some of them or their 
forbears had been there as autochthons before 
Zionist immigration set in. 

Indian Women Delegates in China 

It seems the Indian women delegates to the 
World Educational Conference in Japan, which 
meets this month in Tokyo, have ^nsited China 
on the way out. “A Chinese Friend of India” 
writes to us from Tientsin about some of them, 
“ ■who have been visiting China for some weeks 
and ■who have been making a splendid impression 
here in talks, etc., except to the British.” 

The Chinese friend of India continues : 

“ One of the delegates made a fine talk 
here in Tientsin, China, before a group of Chinese 
and foreigners. The talk was reported in full 
and without comment by the Chinese and 
American papers. But the British paper 
condensed it somewhat, and the next day it 
published a harsh editorial on the subject of 
India.” 

The Chinese friend has sent us clippings of 
both that condensed version of Miss Kapila 
Khandvalla’s speech and the British paper’s wild 
and foolish superficialities in criticism of the 
speech. These do not deser\’c any reply. 

Panjah Chief Ministers Campaign 
Against Communalism 

The Tribune of Lahore has published the 
following : 

From Our Special Correspondent 

Simla, July 26. 

In pursuance of the mandate which the .Assembly 
gave to the Punjab Government to lake measures to 
stamp out communalism, Sir Sikandar, Premier, has pre- 
ared a list of public men and of journals, who have 
ecn fomenting trouble. This list includes persons of 
all grades of society. 

The Premier proposes to keep a special watch on 
the activities of these persons and without giving any 
further warning will take drastic action against them at 
the first opportunity, when they attempt to foment trouble. 

The special powers, given by the Criminal Law 
.Amendment Act, will thus be used hereafter not so much 
against those who preach political creeds as against those 
who would disturb the communal atmosphere. 

The Bombay ministers also are taking 
similar steps against communalism. 

In Bengal the chief minister is himself a 
communalist and another minister is believed to 
have his organ in the rabidest Anglo-M\islira 
paper in India. 


Muslims and the Congress 

A board of three Congress leaders, Maulana 
Abul Kalain Azad, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel 
and Babu Rajendra Prasad, is to advise, guide 
and, where necessary, control the Congress 
ministries and Congress legislators in the 
provinces. While all the three appear to have 
general charge of all the provinces, each of them 
has particular charge of some provinces. The 
biggest charge is that of Maulana Abul Kalam 
Azad. He has all the four Muslim raajority 
provinces and in addition the United Provinces, 
the most populous Hindu majority province. 
Mussalmans should note that while the other 
two members have charge of three provinces 
each, .not one of which is a Moslem umjority 
piwnce, the Maulana has charge of five 
provinces, which include all the Moslem majority 
provinces and the biggest Hindu majority 
province. So, while no Hindu leader has special 
control over any Moslem majority province, the 
Mussalman leader has special conti’ol over the 
biggest Hindu majority province. 

Yet in the opinion of Maulvi A. K. Fazlul 
Huq and men of that sort Congress is Hindu 
Maliasabha-ridden! Incidentally we must say 
that the Hindu Mahasabha is not and never has 
been communalistic in the sinister sense in which 
the Muslim League is communalistic, 

In all the Hindu majority provinces the 
ministries contain one or two Mvissahnan 
ministers. Their proportion to the total number 
of ministers is nowhere less than the propor- 
tion of Muslims to the total population. If any 
Mussalman critic is arithmetically-minded, he 
should find out how many per cent of the 
members of Congress are Mussalmans in each 
p^o^dnce. He will then find that Moslems have 
got more than their due percentage of minister- 
ships on that basis. If the number and percent- 
age of Mussalman Congress M. L. A.s in each 
province be taken into consideration, it will be 
found that Muslims have got far more than 
their due share of ministerships. Had there 
been a single Mussalman M. L. A. in Orissa, he 
would have got a ministership. 

A false impression has been produced in the 
minds of Mussalmans that the Congress is 
prejudiced against them. It is the exact 
ojjposite of the truth. There, is no bar to 
Mussalmans becoming members of the Congress. 
If they want freedom, they cannot have it by 
their own unaided separate efforts. Moreover 
there is no Muslim political organization whose 
main object is or has ever been the liberation 
of India. 
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The best organized, biggest and strongest 
non-communal political body -which has been 
struggling for India’s freedom is the Con^-ess. 
And the freedom -^"hich' it wants is for all Indians, 
irrespective of creed, colour, race or caste. So, 
for the sake of nationalism, or national freedom, 
which includes their freedom, Muslims should 
join the Congress. Thore is an additional reason 
why in the pro^dnees where tlicy arc a minority 
they should become members of the CVsngress, 
namely, thereby they can make tlieir voice more 
effective in administrative affairs than otherwise. 

Bengal Muslim League and Political 
Prisoners 

It is significant that the executive council 
of the Bengal Presidency Muslim Leaguo has 
passed a resolution demanding the release of all 
political prisoners and detenus. 

Progressive Move of Some Bengal 

M. L. C.s 

Evidently there are some members of the 
Bengal Council of State who want to remove 
from tlie public mind the preconception that 
upper houses of the le^slatures are more 
()i)8ti'uctive than otherwise in the struggle for 
political progress. They have given notice of 
some resolutions which people do not generally 
associate with political obscurantism. One of 
these asks for the release of all detenus and 
political prisoners. Another says that depart- 
ments of the Government purchasing cloth 
should purchase cloth of indigenous manufacture 
alone. A third is somewhat rcvolutionaiw for 
an upper house. It expresses the opinion that 
the governor of the province should be apix)inted 
by His Majesty the King oh the recommendation 
of the two houses of the legislature at a joint 
sitting convened for the purpose. The practice 
which is growing up in the Dominions is not 
the same with but somewhat similar to what is 
demanded in this resolution. It is that His 
Majesty appoints the governor on the 
recommendation of or after consulting the prime 
minister of the Dominion concerned. The prime 
minister is presumed to know the opinion of the 
legislature of the Dominion. 

Zanzibar Situation 

A press communique, dated Simla, July 26th. 
begins thus : 

The possible effects upon Indian inleiesls in Zanzibar 
of the Gove fPurchase and Exportation) Decree, which 
was recently passed by the Zanzibar Legislative Council, 


have formed the subject of much comment and criticism 
both in India and in Zanzibar. In view of a number 
of statements which have appeared in the press md 
which appear to be based upon cither inaccurate in- 
formation or a misapprehension of the points at iraue 
the Government of India think it desirable to publish^ a 
statement explaining the principles which have been in- 
volved and elucidating certain questions of fact upon 
which some uncertainty seems to remain. 

Then follows a statement which is too long 
to quote here. In the concluding paragraph of 
the statement, 

The Government of India earnestly hope lhai ihe 
new scheme will be given a fair trial by the Zanzibar 
Indian community. If as a result of experience of its 
working a further approach to the Zanzibar Government 
becomes necessary, it will be made. — A. P, /. 

The Zanzibar Indian community’s considered 
opinion has now to be heard. 

Meanwhile The Leader has criticized tlic 
Government of India’s statement partly thus : 

They claim that ihe ‘whole complexion of the Clove 
Growers* Association has now been altered,’ and that 
necessary provision to safeguard Indian interests has 
been made. We can only say that if they are satisfied 
with the changes that have been made, Indian public 
opinion is not. In our opinion the Government of India 
would have been well advised to have consulted the 
leaders of the Indian community in Zanzibar before they 
decided to conclude an agreemcnl with the Zanzibar 
Government. Their failure lo do so is greatly to 
deplored ... The Government of India argue that the 
Clove Growers’ Association is like a marketing board. 
‘It U worth noting.* they add, ‘that an agricultural 
marketing board established under the Agricmtural 
Marketing Act of 1933 in Great Britain may take pow^ 
to be not only the sole purchaser but also the sole 
seller.’ Assuming for the moment that the CTove Growers 
Association corresponds to the British agricultural 
marketing board, we ask whether the British Government 
would have insisted on establishing such a board u it 
had been proved that it would result in bringing about 
the ruin of those who had built up some of the nu^t 
important industries of Britain. Incidentally, since the 
Government have made a reference to conditions m 
Britain, will they also tell us whether in that country 
certain communities are prevented from acquiring 
agricultural land, as is the case in Kenya and as is 
proposed to be done in Zanzibar ? 

S. N. Pochkhanawala 

The untimely death of Sir S o h r ab j i 
Nussei'wanji Pochkhanawala has been a great 
loss to the business world of India. He was the 
founder and managing director of the Central 
Bank of India, Limited, India’s foremost indi- 
genous banking concem. He built it up by his 
uncommon spirit of enterprise, bis business 
acumen and his capacity for hard work. The 
bank founded by him has branches not only 
in the principal business centres of India but 
one also in London, opened by him a short time 
ago. No bank in India founded, owned and 
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managed by Indian;-, has such a branch in 
foreign lands. 


Bengal Budget Estimates for 1937-38 

In previous years it was not practicable for 
us; to comment in detail on the financial state- 
ments of the Governor's Provinces, as they were 
presented to the respective provincial legisla- 
tures during almost the same week or fortnight. 
This year we thought we should be able to 
deal in some detail with at least the budget 
estimates of Bengal, as at the time of its 
l>resentation there would not be any other 
financial statement of any other province 
presented to its legislature. We wanted to do 
it for two reasons : the budget estimates for 
1937-38 would be the first to be presented after 
the inauguration of the new constitution, and 
they would be the first in Bengal to be presented 

by an Indian finance member 

.' But it was in the morning 

dailies of the 30tli July that we first saw his 
budget speech. And on this day we have to 
finish printing the August number. 

The budget speech of the finance member 
is long, have not attempted to read it. 
And the dailies have not printed the full 
financial statement — they could not possibly do 
so. 

So wc shall not attempt any criticism of 
the budget estimates for 1937-38 and of the 
speech with wliich Mr. Nalini Rajan Savkcr 
placed it before the Assembly. 

From the big type headings and sectional 
headings given in the dailies, it appeai-s that 
Mr. Barker has been lucky enough to be able 
to present a surplus budget, though the surplus 
is a small one. This is due to the fa'ct that the 
receipts are more than what they were during 
the previous decade, owdng to the new financial 
ain-angements between the Centre and the 
Provinces. 

It is an encouraging and pleasing feature 
of Mr. Barker’s speech that he has taken a 
broad survey of the condition of the people of 
Bengal, both material and non-material. But, 
though he has taken such a survey, it does not 
appear that he is in a position to adopt adequate 
remedial measures. We find from a sectional 
heading that he has said : “ I may freely admit, 
that our means are still far from adequate for 
the needs of national reconstruction.” We do 
not know what the ministry have done to 
increase these means by retrenchment. The 
Police and General Administration and the like 


have hitherto swallowed up large slices of 
Bengal’s provincial receipts. e are not sure 
but it does not appear that there has been any 

r-eti’enchraent in these directions. 

Advance writes; “The Pohee Budget 
remains as it is; the Budget for the Jails and 
Convict Settlements remains as it is; no attempt 
is for-esliadowed to reduce the cost of the tup- 
heavy administration.” The Congress ministry 
provinces have effected some savirigs in the 
ministers’, speakers’, deputy speakers’ and 
parliamentary secretaries’ salaries, and perhaps 
in other directions. The Bengal ministry have 
done nothing of the kind. The following 
passages in Mr. Barker’s speech are an apologia 
for police and jail expenditure, but they are no 
remedy or compensation for the seriously 
depressing effect produced on the mind of the 
people by the repressive policy uf the 
Government : 

**The estimate of expenditure included more than 
iialf a crore on account of measures taken both as a cure 
and as a preventive for the anarchist movement. Of thin 
amount more than half is accounted for by the additional 
staff in the Police and the Jail Departments. Ii can be 
reasonably hoped that it may be possible to reduce the 
expenditure considerably under tnis head within the 
course of a year or two. 

‘*Even if all political prisoners could be released at 
once, that would not give us on Immediate saving of 
Rs. 54 lakhs. For the release of detenus is not identical 
with the complete disappearance of subversive movements, 
and for some time after such release can be effected, the 
additional machinery may still have to he maintained to 
a certain degree to meet the possibility of recrudescence 
of the terrorist movement or the appearance uf other 
subversive movements, Bui, eventually with an improve- 
ment in the position, it may be possible, no doubt, to 
effect a saving of nearly the whole amount. 

"But I would at the same time set off against ihls 
saving a liability which wc cannot ignore. It may prove 
profitable to spend a portion of this saving on Students' 
Welfare movements as a more radical antidote to the 
canker of subversive inffUence.** 

All the expenditure incurred for and on 
repression could have been saved if the British 
Government had given self-rule to the people 
betimes. But Britain has never yet made a 
timely concession to India. For that, of course, 
neither Sir John Anderson nor his niinisters are 
responsible. Tlie situation can still be saved by 
the grant of self-rule. But they are not the 
persons who can grant it. But what Indians 
should do and are expected to do is to refrain 
from describing or referring to repressive 
measures and arrangements in such a way as to 
produce the impression that nothing else was or 
is possible. 

We do not want to be unfair to Mr. Barker, 
and, therefore, guided by a sectional heading, lift 
the following paragraphs of his speech from 
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1 he AmHta Bazar Patrika to show what the 
Bengal ministry want to do in the direction of 
“ nation-building ” : 

We have provided for increased grants to Universities 

<>ther educational institutions. Both the Universities 
of Dacca and Calcutta made demands for larger grants to 
extend their activities, and the estimates provide for an 
additional grant to them of about li lakhs. The Univer- 
siiy of Viswabharati at Bolpur, which plays a significant 
role in our educutional system, and has helped to bring 
India and the outside world into* closer cultural contact, 
has also received .some measure of assistance. A la^er 
grant has been provided for the Islamia College. The 
needs of technical education for the backward classes 
have also received attention. Enhanced provision has been 
made for primary education. Agriculture and Industry* 
have received additional grants of li and over 2 lakhs 
respectively. This money is intended to finance an 
Agricultural Institute at Daulatpur, a dairy farm at 
Dacca, end developments of handloom and sericultural 
industries. Provision lias been made for the extension of 
rice research, for a grant to the Industrial Credit 
Syndicate and for an enquiry into the development of 
fisheries. Co-operative Credit will receive an additjonal 
grant of 2 lakhs. 

The additional provision under the head “Medical^ 
is 2% lakhs. The actual Increase under Public Health 
amounts to 7 lakhs. This increase is partly accounted 
(or by enhanced provision for rural water-supply (IVi 
lakhs), additional quinine grants (60 thousand) and kata- 
azar charges (SO thousand). We have also made an 
additional provision of V /2 lakhs for more public health 
units in rural areas, and of one lakh lor grants to saui- 
tai 7 and drainage schemes. 

Under “Civil Works “ a very substantial increase in 
expenditure has been provided for. Special mention may 
be made of the provision for an expenditure of nearly 
30 lakhs in the ciuTcnt year in excess of what was spent 
last year on road development, buildings and improve- 
ment of communications. The Government have been 
examining the feasibility of capitUIsiiig a portion of the 
Provincial share of the Road Fund with a view to execute 
all the approved schemes of bridge construction with the 
least posable delay. 

I would draw the attention of the House to certain 
projects taken in hand by the Government as being of 
special importance to the irrigation and waterways 
problems of West and East Bengal. The survey in con- 
nection with the Damodar-Hooghly flushing scheme, as 
provided for in the Budget is alone calculated to cost 
1-1 1 3 lakhs. This scheme together with expansion in the 
operation of the Bengal Development Act will, it is 
hoped, go a long way to meet the irrigational needs of 
West Bengal. It has, again, been proposed to establish 
a Waterways Board under the Bengd Waterways Act, 
1934, and lakhs have been provided for making a 
beginning. The Board, it is hoped, will help towards an 
eflective tackling of the inland waterways problem of 
East Bengal. Provision has been made for the electri- 
fication of Government buddings in the mufassil districts. 
This is a measure which will be of great help to mufassil 
electric supply companies. 

With a view to extend the operation of the Bengal 
Agricullujal Debtors Act throughout the Province, an 
additional sum of 14H lakhs has been provided for the 
establishment of debt conciliation boards in all the dis- 
tricts. A sum of 28 thousand has been provided for the 
constitution of a Labour Department, the utility of which 
will, I hope, be readily appreciated s>y the House. 

The estimates also include a sum of 50 thousand 
for the appointment of a Commission for making an 


enquiry into the system of land revenue administration 
in this Province. 

We must be thankful for small mercies. 
So while we are really glad that all these 
amounts have been provided, we must also say 
that they are inadequate. 

As the exact sums proposed to be given to 
the Calcutta University, the Dacca University, 
the Visvabharati, and the Islamia College are 
not before us, we cannot say whether the allot- 
ments have been made under any communal 
influence. 

The more Government spends on higher 
education the better. But a greater need is 
that of universal elementary education. What 
is going to be done in that direction? How 
much money will be spent? For decades the 
Bengal Government, ruling over the most 
i:opulous province, has spent less^on education 
than most other major provinces with a smaller 
popxilation. 

Mr. Sarker refers to the irrigation and 
waterways problems of West and East Bengal, 
and says that “the survey in connection vdth 
the Damodar-Hooghly flushing scheme, as pro- 
vided for in the Budget, is alone calculated to 
cost li lakhs. This scheme together with 
expansion in tlie operation of the Bengal 
Development Act will, it is hoped, go a long 
way to meet the irrigational needs of West 
Bengal.” 

Shall we smile or shall we weep? 
Mr. Sarker may feel bound to hope anything, 
^Ye Wcst-Bengal men do not. He is not a 
stranger to statistics. The Pan jab, which means 
the land of the five rivers (.and of numerous 
smaller streams) had already incurred a capital 
expenditure of more than thirty-three croi^ea of 
rupees before going in again this year for aii 
additional capital expenditure of nine crores of 
rupees for productive irrigation works! Bengal 
has not yet spent even two crores, though from 
the beginning of British rule in India it has been 
the British Sarkar’s most productive railcU-cow. 

Following the trail of a sectional heading of 
Mr. Barker's speech, we find that he refers to 
the non-votable supplies according to the new 
constitution. The whole passage tends to 
produce the impression that they do not come to 
much! But we should like to know the sum 
total of all those kinds of expenditure over which 
the legislature has no control, though in relation 
to tliem it may discharge the duties of a debating 
club. Readers may be asked to read our short 
article in this issue. 
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Forty-Hour Week 

Tlioiigh Great Britain is a highly-industria- 
lizeci oountvy, yet it appears that a 40-li(tur 
week, as demanded bj’ champions of Labour, is 
looked upon by tunployers there as a inenaee to 
the British textile imlustiy. Messrs. Thomas 
Abhurst, John Pogson and Williaii Scholes. who 
were tlic British textile employers’ delegates to 
the International Labour Confereneo at Geneva, 
liavc issued a .stateiuenl to explain why they 
opposed the forty-hour week proposal. They 
say that if Britain ratified that convention then 
that would bring nearei- the day when the British 
cotton trade would exist only for the supply of 
the home market and even for that it would 
have to be heavily protected. 

The cotton textile industry is almost in its 
infancy in this emmtry — particularly in Bengal. 
If a 40-hour week hits Lancasliire, surely it 
would hit India and particularly Bengal harder. 
In that case, many, if not all our mills, may 
close. And that would be a greater blow to 
I.abour tlian nut getting a 40-hoiir week. 

Congress Faction Fight in Bombay 

Bengal Congressites have earned a bad name 
by their party squabbles. It is no consolation to 
them and the non-Congressite Bengal public that 
there arc such party scpiabbles elsewhere too, 
particularly at present in Bombay between the 
friends and followers of Sardar Patel and Vir 
Nariman. Wasliing of dirty linen in public is 
unedifying. Of course, it has to be done if it be 
indispensably necessary for some public good. 
But is it? The Sxtbodha Patrika of Bombay 
thinks otherwise. It writes : 

There is now going on in the Congress camp a 
dispute between two leaders about happenings in the past 
which, to our mind, is sheer waste of time and no dimuni* 
tion of acerhily and ill-feeling which are detrimental to 
public interest. We, of course, refer to the controversy 
between Mr. Patel and Mr. Nariman, over the election 
of Mr. Kher, as the leader of the Congress party in 
the Bombay Legislative Assembly. 

We do not understand what good it will do to either 
of them, if it will not add to the rancour between the 
two sides to the controversy. . . . What is the benefit 
to the country, or enlightenment on an important matter, 
that this will bring in? We are so much accustomed 
in this country to dispute and argue over trifles, and 
to let alone more important matters that deserve onr 
attention better than them! This is neither public spirit 
nor public service .... We have nothing to do with 
the particular issues involved in it. But we are inclined 
to stress the point, that such controversies in the end 
lead nowhere and are bound to leave a sore behind. 

No truth is going to be sifted through ihein. No 
peace will be born of them. Mere delight m their pur- 
suit is vicious. Controversies are wretched when they 


ate carried on to prove that another is wrong. This way 
no one gets at truth and the last condition is worse than 
the first. Controversies of the nature referred to above 
are no lieiter than the quarrels of road men. For a mad 
man is not cured by another running mad also. 

halo-German Designs in Spain 

VALENCIA, July 18. 

"The Germans and Italians are not here to defeat 
ihe Republic but lo take our mines and naval bases in 
tirdt-r lo check other Powers like Britain and Frpcc, 
declured President Manuel Azana, when addressing a 
crowded meeting here today on the occasion of trie 
anniversary of the lieginning of the war.— Reuter. 

I ndianization, and Importation of 
British Experts 

The wove! ‘ Indianization ’ does not occur in 
the Government of India Act of 1935. Why 
should it? That Act calls it ‘ discrimination ’ 
if Indians want to have that place in tlie 
administration, commerce, industries and pro- 
fes.sions of India which the nationals of other 
countries have in theirs. 

Instead of Indianization we are having tin 
exj)anding process of creation of new highly-paid 
)osts and filling of them with Britishers and 
he importation at fancy salaries and allowances 
of British experts who know nothing of India. 

Mahaimaji Lays Stress on Character 

WARDHAGANJ, July 7. 

“Our Hindi ‘Fracharaks’ must he of good conduct 
and iiniinpeachahle character. These are indispensable 
qualities for them. I can forgive a ‘pracharak’ if he 
ia not acquainted with both the scripts of Hindustani. 

I can even forgive him if he is not well up in Hindi 
grammar. But I can never forgive him if he lacks in 
moral character. The work of our social or educational 
institutions suffers if people in charge of them are of 
a doubtful character.” 

Thus stressed Gandhiji in opening the Rastcabhasa 
Adhyapana Mandir this morning at Rastrabhasa Bhawan, 
Wardha. 

If any public man, author or artist is a 
person of bad character, he spreads infection all 
around. 

Marriage Reform 

A Benga.l M. L. A. has prepared a bill for 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly with a view to 
reforming some of our marriage rules and 
practices. One provision in it is that before a 
man can marry he must produce a medical 
certificate that he is free from any contagious, 
infectious or dangerous disease. Another object 
of the bill is to prevent marriages of men of 50 
or past 50 with women under 25. It also seeks 
to place restrictions on the system of exacting 
or extorting dowries. The bill deserves support. 


Printed .\nd Pubushbd bt M.4nik Chandr.^ Das, Prabasi Press, Calcutta 
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INDIAN STUDENTS AND FOREIGN SCHOLARSHIPS 

Br SCIENTIFICUS 


Foreiux scholarshipi<, i.e., scholarships which 
enable students of one country to proceed to 
another, foreign, countiy for the prosecution of 
higher studies in science or literary subjects or 
for training in new methods of industry or 
technology, have been a feature of the progres- 
sive measures taken by all national governments. 
All countries have recognised that this is the 
best way of training the young generations for 
the purpose of taking up leadership in education, 
scientific work and national organisation. When 
Japjur in the seventies of the last century arose 
to the consciousness of the inferiority of her 
political position to that of Europe and America, 
she found that the root cause was that the 
system of training then available in Japan itself 
was not sufficient to enable the students to be 
good professionals in science, industry, and 
national reconstnaction. She instituted a ^stem 
of scholarships by which thousands of her most 
capable graduates were enabled to proceed to 
America and European countries for training in 
research, science, industries and other occupa- 
tions. This method has been continued ever 
since. Though the present system of education 
in Japan in ^1 subjects is as good as anywhere 
in the world, any casual traveller to Europe and 
America knows that almost every laboratory 
and research institution in these countries 
contains one or more Japanese workers. They 
are sent by their Government to gain more 
experience, and familiarise themselves 'anth the 
latest progress in their subjects, and come into 
contact with the best foreign minds. 


Let us see what is the previous equipment 
of these scholars. Japan itself has organised a 
veiy sound system of education based on the 
needs of the countiy. Tlic students are first 
required to take advantage of Japan’s own 
system of education, i.e., learning such of the 
subjects as they are going to specialise in 
Japan itself. Then the most brilliant graduates 
in these subjects are chosen after some 
professional training and sent to foreign 
countries. The whole system is based on 
accurate planning and the needs of the country. 
When the scholar returns, the Government finds 
for him some suitable position in educational 
institutions, in industry or in national research 
organisations. The soundness of this system 
is seen from the fact that within the last sixty 
years, Japan has built up a system of modem 
industries the efficiency of which compares 
favourably with that of any European country. 
She has developed her power resources to the 
maximum extent and all the industries based 
either on Agriculture or Mining have been 
developed to the fullest extent and very 
efficiently. The Japanese students who have 
returned from Europe have been leaders in 
these national works. It may be added that no 
Japanese foreign scholar is allow'ed to seek a 
foreign degree. 

It is apparent to everybody that, whenever 
any country which is backward according to 
present-day standards wants to make up her 
deficienej', she must follow the example of Japan. 
China and the countries of the Near East are 
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following Japan in her programme of sending 
scholars to foreign countries. But on account 
of the disturbed political conditions in these 
countries, progress there has not been so apparent 
or rapid. 

Indun Conditions 

Let us now consider the case of our own 
country — India. Nobody will dispute that the 
plan of Japan is the best. But owing to the 
political conditions over which Indians them- 
selves have had no control, foreign scholarships 
have been few and even these have been managed 
in a very haphazard fashion. Previously a 
number of foreign scholarships used to be given 
to students for proceeding to foreign countries 
by the different Univei-sities. These students 
either tried to appear for the I.C.S. examination, 
and, if unsuccessful, they appeared for Barrister- 
ship or some other examination for which there 
was expectancy of a lucrative appointment in 
this country. A number of industrial scholar- 
ships have also been given by the different 
provinces, but very often without any plan and 
many of the scholars have been sent to foreign 
countries without any adequate preparation and 
were unable to take full advantage of the 
conditions available there. Ever since the days 
of the Swadeshi agitation dating from 1907, 
private organisations have tried to encourage 
students to proceed to foreign countiies for 
learning methods in industry and manufacture. 
Many of those ‘foreign-retumed ’ students have 
tried to set up industries, but their success has 
not been very marked on account of a large 
number of factors, vis., want of capital, want 
of beneficent legislation and absence of any 
definite policy on the part of the Government for 
the development of the natural resources of the 
country, and primarily lack of business experi- 
ence on the part of the returned scholars. 

Foreign Scholarships Ought to be Continued 

Now, since in many of the provinces the 
Congress has taken the ministry, it is desirable 
that this question should be approached from 
a new angle of vision. There can be no progress 
if the Governments merely confine their atten- 
tion to taxing the landlords and rich men of the 
country and giving the rural population a 
certain amount of relief in the matter of taxation. 
The Governments must undertake the policy of 
national development based on accurate study 
of the economic conditions, the possibility of 
development of industries and of the national 
resources in agriculture, power and industrial 
products. If the desire is to obtain the best 
results, it is nectary that the Governments 


follow the example of Japan and every year 
send up a large number of scholars to foreign 
countries on a properly co-ordinated plan. The 
choice and training of scholars should be based 
on the needs of the country and when they 
I'etum they should be provided^ with_ suitable 
opportuniti^ for displaying their ability and 
talents in the service of the country. 

Scholarships fob Academic Research 

Apart from these foreign scholarships which 
should be awarded for the development of the 
industries and the natural resources of the 
countiy, a number of scholarships should be 
placed at the disposal of the Universities and 
awarded for purely academic reasons. For 
unless our highest culture is on a par with 
those of other countries, we can never expect 
to do well in the struggle for existence. Any 
one who knows the history of development of 
industries since the Industrial Revolution need 
not be told that what is academic research 
today becomes tomorrow the basis on which 
great industries are built up. The purely 
academic researches w’hich were carried out 
about the sixties of the last centmy on Electro- 
Magetic Induction are the foundation on which 
all development of electrical power and indus- 
tries employing millions of people have been 
based, and countries like England, America 
and Germany, which were the earliest to take 
advantage of these academic researches for 
building up a new industry, were enabled to do 
so because these new acquisitions to knowledge 
were first made by their own nationals. 
Cbuntries like Russia which have been back- 
ward in their encouragement of academic 
research have fallen far behind in the race and 
it is only recently that tliey have been able to 
make up the lost ground by an aggressive policy 
of planning. 

Under the conditions which are going to 
prevail in the country in the next few years, it 
is expected that there will be very few people 
with big salaries or surplus to spend on their 
children for the purpose of sending them to 
foreign lands. Formerly a large number of such 
people were able to do so in the expectation that 
on returning, their wards would be able to get 
lucrative posts. It is true that this policy was 
not at all sound. A large number of rather 
incompetent students or students with insufficient 
equipment used to be sent out. On their return 
they were enabled to get quite lucrative posts 
on account of the high positions held by their 
parents or relatives and they were further' helped 
by the idea that any foreign degree was better 
than any Indian degree. The educational 
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institutionfi in this country are too much loaded 
with_ such incompetent pereons whose only 
qualifications are doubtful foreign degrees which 
they are keen on displaying. But we urost 
bear in mind the fact that if we wish that our 
educational institutions sliould attain a higher 
standard and should compete in the creation of 
knowledge with the other countries of the world 
we must select and send a large nmnber of 
our brilliant students irrespective of their caste, 
creed or position. This can be done if a large 
number of foreign scholarships are created by 
the Government. 

Intbrnation.u. Scholarships Available 

FOE Indians 

The number of scholarships available to 
Indiana for this purpose has been rather few. 
Under the pretext of economic depression, most 
Provincial Governments have abolished the 
foreign scholarships. A number of private 
scholai'ships are given by such endowments as 
those of Palit and Ghosh in Calcutta, by 
tlie Tatas in Bombay and some others. A 
number of international scholarships to advanced 
students and professors are given by a number 
of bodies amongst which the following may be 
mentioned : 

(1) The Rockefeller Pomidation, 

(2) The Carnegie Corporation of New 

York. 

(3) The 1851 Exhibition Scholarship 

Trust. 

(4) Scholarships awarded by the 

Deutsche Akademie of Munich, 

Gei-many. 

15) The Various Tata Charities. 

(1) The Rockefeller Foundation : — It is 
well-known that this body which controls a 
capital of 600 million dollars gives only a few' 
medical scholarships to -India. It has not yet 
thought fit to award any scientific scholarship 
to Indian students or professors as it 
does to other countries. Up to this time, 
excepting the Public- Health Institute of 
Calcutta, no Research Institute in this eoimtry 
has been the recipient of Rockefeller’s benefac- 
tions. Many attempts* have been made in the 
past to induce the Rockefeller Authorities to 
extend their patronage to India, but they have 
refused to do anything. This attitude is sti’ange 
in view of the fact that the Rockefeller Charities 
as far as their Charters go profess to be inter- 
national and therefore they should be extended 

* The lale Dr. J. T. Sunderland made a strenuous 
attempt but failed. Old readers of The Modem Reuiew 
know the reason. — Editor, M. R. 


to all countries. In the past, a large number of 
scholarships to students or younger professors to 
all countries, including Russia and Japan, have 
been given, not to speak of France, England and 
other West European countries. The Rockefeller 
Foundation is also erecting research institutions 
in all countries of Europe, Fascist Germany not 
excluded. They have recently built a Physics 
Section at Dahlem for the Kaiser Wilhelm 
Society in China and has given funds for found- 
ing libraries in Paris and Cambridge. Accord- 
ing to our eastern standard the scholarships 
should be given to such persons or institutions 
as are in actual want or to such countries whose 
Govemments are in a bad financial way. But it 
is well-known to everybody that all these 
European countries and Japan which are helped 
by the Rockefeller Charities are making huge 
preparations for armaments; and if they have a 
surplus wealth for armaments, they can certainly 
spend from their own coffers in the matter of 
scientific research or gi-ants to research institu- 
tions. No rational explanation can be found 
for the strange attitude of tliie Rockefeller 
Foundation in refusing all assistance to India 
except in medical affairs. The impression is 
that their charity programme is not after all so 
disinterested as it is claimed to be. Their policy 
appears to be guided by deep political, economic 
and commercial reasons of which the public in 
general are quite ignorant. 

(2) The Carnegie Corporation of New 
York: — The late Mr. Andrew Carnegie, as is 
well-known, migrated from Scotland while he 
was a boy of 13 on account of the oppression of 
the British Government on the labour classes 
during the Chaitist agitation in the. forties of the 
last centuiy and earned all his millions in 
America. He gave away nearly 400 million 
dollars in charity and created a most elaborate 
instrument for their administration and he took 
upon himself the task of guiding the board of 
administrators for the last 20 years of his life. 
Though Carnegie was a native of Scotland, 
barely 5 per cent of his total charities have been 
gi^'en over for the benefit of Scotland. He held 
that as he made all his millions in America it 
was his duty to spend his charities primarily for 
the benefit of the country of his adoption. 
Recently the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
which is the principal of the main Carnegie 
bodies, has extended a few scholarships to the 
British colonies and one or two scholarships have 
been given to Indians. But otherwise India has 
not profitted much from the Carnegie Charities. 

(3) The 1861 Exhibition. Scholarships : — 
The story of the 1851 exhibition scholarships is 
very interesting and should be better known in 
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India. In the year 1851, a great international 
exhibition was held at South Kensington in 
London under the initiative of Prince Albert, 
Consort of Queen Victoria. Subscriptions were 
raised for this exhibition from all parts of the 
British Dominions. India contributed not less 
than one-third of the total subscriptions. The 
exhibition was a great success. There was a 
large surplus which was invested in buying land 
in the South Kensington area of London, which 
was then undeveloped. In coui'se of time, this 
land appreciated more than 100 times and 
brought a large income to the funds. The full 
stoiy is given in Science and Culture (February, 
1936). Out of this fund a large number of 
scholarships has been awarded to advanced 
students in England and the British Dominions 
to enable them to prosecute their higher research 
studies in England. Up to 1935, 560 scholar- 
ships have been given, each amounting to £200 
to £400 per year. Of these scholarship-holders 
16 had become Chancellors and Principals and 
Deputy Principals, 144 have becorae Professors. 
No fewer than 40 of the scholars have been 
elected to the Fellowship of the Royal Society 
and 2 have achieved the distinction of w innin g 
the Nobel Prize. Though India is fully entiUed 
to one-third of the total scholarships on account 
of the contribution which she originally made to 
the funds, not a single scholarship was given to 
any Indian before 19S5. The matter was taken 
up at the initiative of the Indian Science 
Congress from 1927 and as a result of persistent 
agitation and representation to the Indian 
Government by the Indian Science Congi'eas, 
the Commissioners have at last awarded one 
scholarship this year to India ! Another scholar- 
.ship has been given to a Parsee scholar, 
Dr. Bhaba, who is at present a scholar in 
Cambridge. 

But India can justly claim one-third of the 
scholarships given by the Governors of the 1851 
Funds, and if she w'ere in the position of a 
Colony like Canada or Australia and not a 
dependency, she would have seen that her claims 
were enforced, It is desirable that the matter 
is taken up ^^gorously by the Members of the 
Central Assembly and the Indian Government 
is forced to make adequate representation to the 
proper authorities so that the injustice which is 
being meted out to India for the last 40 years 
may be once for all remedied. 

(4) Scholarships Awarded by the Deutsche 
Akademie of Germany : — Compared to this 
treatment which is meted out to the just 
demands of India by our British guardians, who 
are never tired of proclaiming their solicitude 
for the welfare of younger India but who like 


the guardians of minors believe in the first 
enjosunent of benefits by themselves, we may 
contrast the attitude of Germany. In 1928, 
Professor Arnold Sommerfeld of the University 
of Munich and one of the most distinguished 
German Professore of Physics was invited to 
Calcutta to deliver a course of lectures. After 
his tour in India, Professor Sommerfeld was 
comunced that Indian students are so poor that 
many deserving scholars cannot proceed to 
Germany on account of the absence of suitable 
scholarships. On return to Germany he induced 
the Deutsche Akademie of Munich to institute 
about 20 scholarships for helping poor and 
deserving Indian students. These scholarships 
some time take the shape of small monetary 
grants, some times exemptions from University 
fees and sometimes provision of free boarding 
and lodging. They are mostly awarded by 
German industrialists and manufacturers and 
have been a great success. Within the last 
eight years, more than 100 Indians from all 
parts have been enabled to proceed to Gemany 
and take advantage of the mangnificent educa- 
tional system of Germany in re,search and 
higher studies and in the latest methods of 
technology- and manufacture. This philan- 
thropic work on the part of Germany has not 
been duplicated either by rich America or our 
solicitous guardians, the British, 

(6) The Various Tata Charities : — Last of 
all I come nearer home to the Tata Charities. 
It is not probably known in this country that 
the Tatas control very big charities out of which 
they award a large number of scholarships to 
foreign scholars and to foreign research and 
educational institutions. Only a microscopic 
part comes to India. Evidently the Trustees of 
the various Tata Funds unlike Carnegie believe 
more in international charities than on charities 
at home. 

It is very difficult to understand why the 
Trustees of the Tata Funds should take this 
peculiar attitude. We may contrast it with that 
of Carnegie w’ho expressly reserved 95% of 
charities to Americans because he felt that, as 
he earned all his money in America, he could 
not conscientiously spend it in another country. 
The Parsees have been in India for over 1300 
years. They have flourished under Indian pro- 
tection. They owe their success in business and 
industry primarily to Indian sentiment of 
patriotism. We may take an example. • The 
greatest of Tata industries is the Iron and Steel 
XVorks of Jamshedpur. The late Mr. Jamshedji 
Tata, who may be called the Carnegie of India, 
formed a plan of starting the Iron and Steel 
industry in India and was helped to the choice 
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of the site of Jamshedpur by the late Mi\ P. N. 
Bose of the Geological Survcj' of India and the 
late Maharaja Sriram Chandra Bhanj Deo of 
Mayurbhunj. He could not find proper capital 
for starting the concern. At first, the Company 
was floated in England, but British capital did 
not respond to Indian enterprise. The pro- 
moters then approached some British capitalists 
privately. Some were sceptical, others were 
zealous, but one iron and steel firm which knew 
better than the rest gave a proposal which 
•amounted to the virtual transfer of control to 
themselves. Greatly discouraged by this poor 
response to their appeals from English capitalists 
the Tatas tried their luck in India. At this 
time the Swadeshi agitation was at its highest 
tide in Bengal and other provinces were be^n- 
ning to be infected with love of Swadeshi. The 
Tatas took advantage of this sentiment and 
floated their company and opened their shares 
to Indian capitalists in Calcutta and Bombay. 
The succes was tremendous. The late Maharaja 
Scindia took a lead in buying a large number of 
shares and other Indian capitalists also followed 
suit. It was only Indian patriotism and senti- 
ment which enabled the Tatas to start the 
magnificent Iron and Steel Works at Jamshed- 
pur, which is fast becoming the Birmingham of 
India. It is also well-known that the Govern- 
ment of India has never looked with favour 
upon this growing industiy. On many occasions 
when the Tatas were threatened with loss and 
extinction on account of unfair foreign competi- 
tion and want of beneficent legislation, they 
were compelled to appeal to Indian sentiment 
and canvass the members of the Assembly to 
impose protective tariff duty on iron and steel 
imported from foreign countries. It is strange 


that in spite of these facts, the Tatas should 
si>end 95 per cent of their charities for giving 
scholarships to foreign countries. As illustra- 
tions w^e may refer . to the fact that they have 
built up with their grants the Department of 
Physical Chemistry at Cambridge and given 
grants to the London School of Economics, but 
no Indian University, excepting the Indian 
Institute of Science, Bangalore, has been the 
recipient of their grants. 

Besides, a very large number of scholar- 
ships, sometimes each amounting to £400 per 
year, are being given to European and American 
professors whose own countries are rich enough 
to look after them. All this is being done under 
the pretext that charity should know’ no 
geographical boundary. But charities must 
begin at home, and there can be no justification 
for export of money earned in India for pur- 
poses of charity to foreign countries when the 
needs of India are colossal. A large number of 
young students cannot proceed to foreign coun- 
tries and complete their education. They have 
a legitimate right to demand of the Tatas that 
their charities should be cent per cent devoted 
to the benefit of India. It is desirable that the 
Indian public should take up the agitation and 
bring sufficient pressure upon the present 
Trustees of the different Tata charities so that 
they may be forced to adopt a more patriotic 
policy. The total amount of charities may not 
be known, but the endowed capital is several 
crores (possibly six or seven) and the income 
is not less than 20 lakhs per year. If the 
charities are all ear-marked for Indian scholars 
and Indian research institutions, India would be 
helped to the path of progress. Let us hope 
that this will be done. 
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By Dr. NANDALAL CHATTERJl. m. 

The right of the Cro'wn to veto even after a 
year Acts duly passed iu India, and fonnally 
assented to by the Governor, and the Governor- 
General is an unusual constitutional device in- 
troduced in the Act of 1935. That this is an 
altogether novel procedure will be apparent, if 
it is borne in mind that a royal veto of this 
type is not only totally foreign to the spirit 
of the British Constitution, but had never been 
considered necessary' even for the Indian Con- 
stitution so far. That such an abnormal royal 
prerogative had to be thought of in connection 
with the new Indian Constitution is an eloquent 
illustration of its intrinsically undemocratic 
character. To the student of the Indian Con- 
stitution this would surely appear to be one of 
the most interesting innovations which char- 
acterise the new Reforms, and it is not a little 
surprising that it has not sufficiently attracted 
the attention of publicists and politicians in 
India, 

Under the previous Constitutions when a 
Bill was passed by any local legislative council, 
the Governor, Lieutenant-Governor, or Chief 
Commissioner might declare tliat he assented to 
or withheld his assent from the Bill, or return 
the Bill to the Council for reconsideration, either 
in whole or in part, together with any amend- 
ments which he might recommend, or again 
reserve the Bill for the consideration of the 
Governor-General. The latter on his part, in- 
stead of either assenting to, or withholding his 
assent from any Act passed by a local Legis- 
lature, might declare his decision to resen'e the 
Act for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure thereon, and in such cases the Act did 
not become valid until His Majesty in Council 
signified his assent. In regard to central legis- 
lation, too, a Bill passed by both the Chambers 
might be assented to by the Governor-General, 
or could be sent back for reconsideration by 
either Chamber, or again in extreme cases might 
be reserved for the signification of His Majesty’s 
pleasure. In the new Constitution, too, the 
aforesaid ordinarj^ veto powers are, of course, 
continued. For example, under Section 75. a 
Bill which has been passed by the Provincial 
Legislative Assembly, or in the case of a Province 
having a Legislative Council, has been passed 
by both Chambers of the Provincial Legislature, 
shall be presented to the Governor,_and the latter 
in his discretion shall declare either that he 
assents to the Bill, or that he withholds assent 
therefrom, or that he resen’-es the Bill for the 
consideration of the Governor-General. Again, 
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under Section 76, where a Bill has been reserved 
by a Governor for the consideration of the 
Governor-General, the latter shall in his discre- 
tion declare, either that he assents to the Bill, 
or that he witiiholds assent therefrom, or that 
he reserves the Bill for the signification of His 
Majesty’s pleasure thereon. A Bill reserved for 
tlie signification of His Majesty’s pleasure shall 
not become an Act of the Provincial Legislature 
unless and until, within twelve months from the 
day on which it was presented to the Governor, 
the Governor makes known by public notifica- 
tion that His Majesty has assented thereto. 
Similarly under Section 32 (1) , a Bill when it 
has been passed by the Federal Legislature shall 
be presented to the Go\'’ernor-General and the 
laiter shall either assent to it, or withhold assent 
therefrom, or he may reserve it for the significa- 
tion of His Majesty’s pleasure. 

Thus it is clear that the sections cited above 
are by themseh'’es no innoi'^ation on the Mont- 
ford Constitution, and ai'c also by no means 
very extraordinary. The new Constitution, 
however, makes an unprecedented enlargement 
of the aforesaid veto power normally reserved 
to His Majesty. In regard to provincial le^s- 
lation, Section 77 provides that any Act assented 
to by the Governor or the Governor-General 
may be disallowed by His Majesty, within twelve 
months from the date of the assent, and where 
any Act is so disallowed the Governor shall 
forthwith make the disallowance known by 
public notification, and from the date of the 
notification the Act shall become v^oid. In the 
same manner, so far as Federal legislation is 
concerned, under Section 32 (3) , any Act assent- 
ed to by the Governor-General may be dis- 
allowed within twelve months from the day of 
the Governor-General’s assent. In this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned incidentally that Prof. 
K. T. Shah in his valuable work on Indian Con- 
stitution, Vol. I, has wrongly surmised (as would 
appear from his querj’’ in the foot-note, page 
2581 that this royal veto might probably be 
applicable to Provincial Legislation alone. It 
is needless to say that he has evidently over- 
looked sub-section 3 of Section 32 which applies 
tc Federal Legislation. 

The sections 77 and 32 introduce a new kind 
of constitutional safeguard the iniquity of which 
cannot be over-exaggerated. This may also to 
certain extent prove peculiarly anomalous. 
Under Section 32 (1) and 76, whenever the 
Governor-General, or the Governor, as the case 
may be, gives liis assent to a' Bill, he has to do 
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so not in his own name, but in His Majesty’s 
name. In case, however, if the Bill is to be 
vetoed within twelve months, the disallowance 
by the King of what had been assented to in 
his own name might appear to be an apparent 
self-contradiction. This technical incongruity, 
however, is no serious matter at all. This veto 
power is significant for different reasons. 

Firstly, even the formal assent of the 
Governor, or the Governor-General to a Bill 
passed by the Legislatm’e is not sufficient for 
the validity thereof. This provision indirectly 
assumes that even the Governor, or the Governor- 
General, in spite of all the safeguards, may in- 
advertently act against the interests of the 
CroviTi. 

Secondly, a Bill need not be immediately 
vetoed, as would be normally expected. The 
Crown may post])one the disallowance of a Bill 
for nearly one year or so which is undoubtedly 
too long a period of suspense. 

Thirdly, the royal veto as a matter of fact 
implies that it will be exercised at the advice 
of the Secretary of State for India. Thi^ this 
extraordinary power really would mean an 
addition to the latter’s powers of superinten- 
dence’and control, and would make him in theory 
the supreme arbiter of all legislation in India, 
for after all he is the Crown's Agent for the 
exercise of all authority vested in the Crown 
in relation to the affaire of India. 

Fourthly, such extreme authority reserved 
to the Crown is entirely new and theoretically 
unconstitutional, because it amounts to an un- 
democratic restriction on the powers of the local 
governments and Legislatures. It may be 
added that the King has no right to disallow 
any Dominion Bill in this manner, and he has 
to accept the advice of his Dominion Ministers 
ill respect of all local legislation, even though 
that advice may be in opposition to that of 
his own Ministers in Britain. 

Fifthly, although in England the King's 
veto has actually gone out of use, it has now 
been revived in a new form for India with a 
view to strengthen thereby Parliamentary and 
Cabinet control over the Indian Legislatures. 

Lastly, it is obviously based on the strange 
presumption tliat within twelve months condi- 
tions may suddenly change so radically that an 
Act duly passed and assented to by the local 
authorises may prove wholly undesirable. But, 
it is indeed impossible to visualise conditions 
under which all the numerous specific provisions 
against mischievous le^slation could be so 
successfully and ingeniously evaded by the 
Indian Ministers without the knowledge of the 
Governor and the Governor-General that such 


un extraordinary veto would be considered 
necessary after- the lapse of about a year. That 
ill spite of this the aforesaid power has been 
secured for the Crown shows the extreme anxiety 
of the British authorities to allow not the least 
loophole for anything being done in India 
against British interests in spite of the safe- 
guards. 

The White Paper on Indian Constitutional 
Reform contains tw'o paragraphs on this matter 
ivide Para. 40 and Para. 90), wherein it is 
unobtrusively entered in the fewest words 
possible that any Act assented to by the 
Governor-General or the Governor will within 
twelve months be subject to disallowance by 
His Majesty in Council. It is, however, ex- 
tremely surprising that there is not the slightest 
liint or comment about it in the Report of the 
Joint Committee. This omission is glaring. 
The authors of the Report took pains to find 
English, Dominion, or Indian precedent for 
many of the provisions incorporated in the 
White Paper proposals. Is it because they 
could find no precedent for this imconstitutional 
autliority that they chose to be reticent about 
it ? In any case, the fact remains that this 
extraordinaiy veto completes the chain of 
meticulous and exhaustive safeguards provided 
in the Act. If the safeguards be considered to 
have resulted from an excessive distmst of the 
Indian Legislatures, this provision may appear 
to have been inspired by a distrust of even the 
Governor and tlie Governor-General. Can it 
be that this extraordinap^ power was considered 
necessarj' to guard against the danger of some 
temporary' Indian Governor (temporary appoint- 
ment of Indian Governors is not unlikely) 
assenting to some Bill which might subsequently 
be found to prove prejudicial to Imperial 
interest ? 

As disallowance of a duly approved Act 
after a year is a most unwarranted violation of 
the spirit of democratic government, Prof. K. T. 
Shah has su^ested in his book that a simple 
Act of Repeal would more justifiably answer 
the same purpose, and would not also upset the 
entire constitution in its basic spirit. It is, 
however, difficult to agree with the learned 
writer in this. IIow could an Act of Repeal be 
passed in India in the teeth of opposition in the 
Legislature ? And, if it were to be passed by the 
British Parliament, as would be necessary, 
would it not amount in fact to the same thing 
as veto ? Repeal or veto would equally prove 
a ^'iolation of the constitution in its basic spirit, 
because in either case the w'ill of the Indian 
Lepslature would stand flouted. 



DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY IN INDIA 

By RAJANI KANTA DAS, M.sc., ph.D. 


DiFFEREXTiAii fertility, or moi*e properly ditfer- 
ential birth or sunnval rate, airiong different 
classes, both biological and sociological, is a 
universal phenomenon. AVhile such disparity in 
fertility affects population composition and 
social trend in all countries, nowhere else is its 
effect so profoimd as in India, where race, caste, 
creed and occupation still play a very important 
role in the organisation and development of 

society. „ , 

The question of differential fertihty has 

been the subject of study in Western countries 
for over a generation. In recent yeai’S, the 
matter has also received some attention in India.i 
The object of this study is to collect all the 
available data on the subject, with a view to(l) 
determining the extent of differential fertility 
among different classes; (2) analysing their 
fundamental causes; and (3) indicating some Of 
its possible effects upon the quality of population 
and the progress of culture. 

I. Extent 

In fifty years from 1881 to 1931, the popula- 
tion of India including Burma, has increased 
from 254 million to 353 million, thus showing an 
increase of 99 million or 39 per cent. Since 1891, 
the decennial increase varied from 1.2 per cent, 
in 1911-21 to 10.6 per cent in the last decade. 
This increase differs greatly, however, in different 
social groups, and has raised several problems. 

R.^cial Groups 

The first question of differential fertility is 
that of racial groups. But although the popula- 
tion of India has been derived from a variety of 
races, such as the proto-Australoids or pre- 
Dravidians, the Mediterraneans or Dravidians, 
the Alpines or Indo-Aryacs and the Mongolians, 
the present population juesents such a con- 
glomeration of race mixture that it is impossible 
to (Mvide it into pure racial groups for 
statistical study. 

It must, however, be pointed out that, owing 


1, Attempts were made by the Commissioners of 
Census in 1911 and in 1921, to collect some preliminary 
data on the subject, but it was not until 1931 that sufficient 
data were collected for a systematic study. This treatise 
has been based mostly upon the census reports of the 
Government of India. 


partly to the geographical distribution of 
population and partly to the system of social 
organisation, some of the racial traits are much, 
more concentrated in certain regions and classes 
than in others, as indicated by the following 
facts : First, Aryan, Dravidian and Mongolian 
traits are more to be found in the North, the 
South and the East respectively, which served 
either as gateways to invasion or abodes of early 
settlement. Second, aboriginal races, such as 
the Bhils, the Gonds and Santals are still 
located in largest numbers in mountain fastnesses 
and forest regions where they were driven to 
by subsequent invaders. Some of the tribes, e.g., 
the Andamaneses, are however, dying out in 
contact with modern civilisation. Third, the 
caste s;s'stem as developed by the Aryans helped 
to preserve some of their traits more pre- 
eminently among the higher taste Hindus. And 
finally, due to social discrimination and inequity, 
it was mostly the lower caste Hindus, 
untouchables and even primitive tribes, who 
became converts to Mohammedanism and 
Christianity. The study of differential fertility 
among the religious and caste groups would, 
therefore, also indicate some differential fertility 
among various races. 

Religious Groups 

The Indian population may more precisely 
bf; di^dded into different religious groups, in 
which differential fertility is very well marked. 
Of the various religious groups, the most 
important are the Hindus, the Muslims, the 
Christians, the Sikhs and the animists or 
primitive tribes , 2 the proportions of whom were 
respectively 68.24, 22.16, 1.79, 1.24 and 2.86 per 
cent, in 1931. 

The study_ of differential fertility among 
the various religious groups presents, however, 
some difficulties. Mohammedanism, Christianity 
and Sikhism are proselyting religions, and 
besides natural growth, a"part of the increase 
among them contains converts from other 


2. There are also the Buddhists, the Jains, the 
Faisees and the Jews, hut they form rather insignificant 
numbers of the population in India and may be conve- 
niently omitted. Moreover, the Buddhists are mostly 
located in Burma, which has just been separated from 
India proper. 
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religious bodies. Hinduism itself was once a 
proselyting religion and even now considerable 
numbers of primitive tribes register themselves 
as Hindus. But since both the Hindus and the 
Muslims represent such large proportions of a 
vast population, the converts form a rather 
insignificant part as compared with the natural 
increase. 

Population growth among various reli^ous 
groups in the past fifty years varied widely, as 
shown below. The increase was the highest 
among the Christians, due mainly to conversion 
from other religious bodies. Of the total 
increase of 32.5 per cent, in the decade of 1921-31, 
for instance, only 12 per cent, was due to natural 
increase and 20.5 per cent due to conversion. 
The same is more or less true in the case of the 
Sikhs, who converted a large number of Hindus 
and gained over 30 per cent in course of the 
decade. It is also noticeable that, in spite of 
great loss through conversion, the increase among 
the primitive tribes is larger than among the 
Hindus, who show the lowest increase in the 
past fifty years. 

PopcLATioN Growth Among Religious Groups in Indi.a, 

188M931® 

(Numbers in million} 


Religious groups 

1881 

1931 

Per cent 
increase 

Hindus 

188-68 

239-19 

26*8 

Muslims 

50-12 

77-67 

55-0 

Christians 

1-86 

6-29 

238*1 

Sikhs 

1-85 

4-33 

133*9 

Animists 

6-57 

8-28 

28*8 


The proportional strength among different 
religious groups in each decade during the first 
fifty years is brought out more clearly in the 
table below. As noted above, increasing pro- 
portional stiength among the Christians and the 
Sikhs was mostly due to conversion from other 
religions. The table clearly shows that the 
proportional strength of the Hindus declined b>- 
over 6 per cent as compared with the gain of 
over 2.4 per cent among the Muslims. 

Proportional Strength of Main Religious Groups in 

India* 

(Per 10,0(X) of fhe population} 


Census 

year 

Hindus 

4 

Muslims Chiiatians Sikhs 

Primitive 

tribes 

1881 

7,432 

1,974 

73 

73 

259 

1891 

7,232 

1,996 

79 

67 

323 

1901 

7,037 

2,122 

99 

75 

292 

1911 

6,939 

2,126 

124 

96 

328 

1921 

6R56 

2,174 

1.50 

103 

309 

1931 

6,824 

2,216 

179 

124 

236 


3. Census of India, Vol. I, Part 1, p. 387; Statistical 
Abstract relating to British India, 1906-07, p. 7. 

4. Census of India, 1931. Vol. L Part I, p. 387. 
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A most important gain on the part of the 
Muslims is to be noted in Bengal, where in the 
past fifty years the proportional strength of the 
Hindus declined by 5.5 per cent as compared 
with the gain of 4.7 per cent among the Muslims. 
The natural rate of increase is much lower 
among tlie Bengali Hindus. In 1911-21 there 
was an actual loss of 0.7 per cent among the 
Hindus as against an increase of 52 per cent 
among the Muslims, but in 1921-31 the Hindus 
gained 6.7 per cent as against 9.1 per cent by 
the Muslims. 

Various causes may be ascribed for the high 
rate of increase among the Muslims as compared 
with the Hindus, such as polygyny and widow 
re-marriage. It must also be noted that the 
number of Muslim women of reproductive age 
is lai’ger, the females of 15-45 years of age per 
1,000 males of 20-50 years of age being 1,026 
among the Muslims as compared with 897 among 
the Hindus exclusive of the widows. The lower 
level of culture among the Muslims as 
compared with the Hindus has also been assigned 
by the Census Commisioner of 1931 as a cause 
of the higher fertility. 

Caste Groups 

Besides religious groups, caste gi-oups must 
also be taken into consideration in India’s 
population composition. Caste is in fact one of 
the most important social institutions in India 
and even the Christians and the Muslims have 
been affected by this system. There are, 
however, some difficulties in separating caste 
groups from racial and religious groups, as they 
often overlap. The different religious groups 
may, for all practical purposes, also be regarded 
as caste groups. But caste is a special feature 
of the Hindu social organisation and so the study 
of differential fertility among different castes 
may be confined only to the case of the Hindus. 

Classifying the numerous Hindu castes 
under three main groups, such as the Brahmins, 
the interior castes and the exterior castes, it will 
be seen in the following table that the average 
number of children bom is the highest among 
the Brahmins, and the survival rate the highest 
among the interior castes. 

Size of the Family by Main Caste Groups, 1931° 

Average number Average number 

Caste No. of of cbildren of ebildren 

families bom alive surviving 

per family per family 

Brahmins 7,875 5*2 3*3 

Interior castes 21,624 4*9 3*4 

Exterior castes 35,349 4*2 .2*9 

5. Adapted from Census of India, 1931, Vol. I, Part I, 

p. 210, 
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Occupational Groups 

Finally, there is also variation in fertility 
among different occupational groups, as indicated 
by survival rates. There are several factori^ 
ttliich affect fertility among occupational gi'oups, 
such as social status depending upon income 
rather than upon occupation, the mode of life 
depending on whether a person lives in the town 
or in the country, and the employment of women 
ill industry. It may also be pointed out tiiat 
occupation is often determined by caste among 
the Hindus. 

An examination of a large number of 
families by the census of 1931 indicates that both 
the birth and survival rates are the highest 
among the producer's of raw materials or agri- 
cultural population. The birth rate is the 
lov’est among the public administrators and 
professional classes and the sur\'ival rate the 
lowest among the miscellaneous groups. 

Size of the Family by 0ccupATIO^ of Husband, 1931* 

K umber nf Avm^c no. Areruce no. 
OccuiiuUcin families of cbildmi of cblldroo 


Oet^upaiion 


Kucnber of 
families 


Kiimber nf 
families 


Avcrajjc no. 
of cbiidmi 
{lor family 


Production of raw 
materia) (mostly 
agriculture) 223,391 

I ndustry , tr ansp ort 
and trade 92,323 

Public administra- 
tioA and liberal 
arts 34,453 

M i acell a n eou s 57,994 

Total . . 408,161 


4*4 


4-2 


40 

4*1 

4*3 


simiTlnr 
{•er Uiiiiiy 


307 


2-89 


2-88 

2-81 

2-97 


Differential fertility among various occupa- 
tional groups becomes still more evident when 
the above main groups are sub-divided into 
smaller groups, as shown in the table below. It 
will be seen that the largest size of the family 
exists among those classes which live on their 
own income and is followed by those of 
professional classes, of agricultural labourers 
and of the inmates of gaols, asylums and 
alms-houses, as well as the beggars and vagrants. 

Size of the Family by Occupation of Husband in a few 

Selectu) Occupations, 1931' 


Occuputiou 


>iumbcr of 
families 


Avers^o no. 
of children 
p«r familT 


Averaicc no. 
of children 
SLuririDg 

por family 


Cultivators 

203,948 

4-2 

2-91 

Cultivating owners 
Agricultural labour- 

23,381 

4-4 

2-93 

ers 

13,421 

4-3 

301 

Artisan classes 




(sawyers, 




carpenters turn- 
ers and others) 

24,705 

4-3 

2-89 


6. Adapted frooD Census of India^ 1931, Vol. 1, 
Part I, pp. 207-8. 

7« Adapted from Census of IndiOy 1931, pp. 207-8. 


Profeiuioiial and 
libera] arts 
Persons living on 
their income 
Domestic service 
Labourers and 
vrorkmen other- 
wise unspecified 
Inmates of jails, 
asylums and 
a 1 m s-houses. 
beggars and 
vagrants 


12,550 

3,407 

6,401 


29.142 


2,204 


Avsrago no. 
of childreo 
per family 

Averaea iw*.* 
of cbildron 
sufTwine 
per family 

4-3 

3*09 

5-0 

3-8 

3-56 

2-62 

4-1 

2-84 

4-3 

304 


The significant feature of the above table 
is tlie lower fertility among the domestic servants, , 
the number of whom amounts to 7 million; on. 
the other hand, agricultural labourers numbering 
31.4 million, including 23 million landless 
labourers, show comparatively large families. 
The number of persons living on their income is 
only 281,000, but of those following professions 
and foiming a very important social group 
amounts to 2.72 million.8 

The size of the family among industrial 
workers is shown below. It will be seen that 
the size is larger among railway employees 
than among textile and other workers. The 
employment of women in textile industry may 
partly explain the reason for the comparatively 
small size of the family in some centres such as 
Ahmedabad. It is not so much the actual 
number of women employed in factories as the 
possibility of their realising the advantage of a 
small family and of their acquiring the knowledge 
of voluntary parenthood which accounts for 
smaller fertility. 

Size of the Family among Industrial Workers in India.*' 


LoualUies 




Industries 


No. of 
fKDiilics 


Bombay 1921-22 
Sbolapur 192S 
Ahmedabad 1926 


CawQpore 


South India 
United Pro- 
vinces 
Bihar and 
Orissa 


1930 


1930 


All industries ! 
Textile 
Textile and 
manual 

Textile, engineer- 
ing and leather 
works 
Railways 


1930 Railways 
1930 Railways 


2,473 

902 

872 


729 

283 

253 

213 


Arcroge 
sisto of 
family 

4.80- 

4.68 

4.00 


4.48 

5.78 

5.24 

5.53 


8. Some of the small groups amoog professional 
classes show still higher fertility, but die number of their 
families is too small to indicate any definite tendency. 

9. Compiled from the Reports of the Royal Commis- 
sion on Labour in India, 1931, and of the Bombay Labouf 
Office. 
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The above tables are incomplete inasmuch 
as the number of families is too small in most 
cases and does not therefore warrant any general 
conclusion. But they nevertheless indicate 
some general tendencies in differential fertility : 
First, fertility tends to be higher among 
agricultural population than among others. 
Secondly, fertility tends to vary inversely 
according to the higher social and economic 
status of the class. The socially and economi- 
cally backward classes tend to have higher 
fertility than those more advanced.lO 

II. Causes 

Some of the causes of differential fertility 
are still unknown. But those which are Imown 
and which affect differential fertility in India 
may conveniently be described under two 
headings, namely, (1) the biological, and (2) the 
sociological. 

Biological Factors 

Of the various biological factors affecting 
differential fertility, the most important are : 
(1) sex proportion, (2) age of wife at marriage, 
(3) duration of marriage, and (4) infant 
mortality, all of which vary from class to class 
and from region to region. 

First of all, there is variation in sex pro- 
portion among different geographical regions and 
social classes. Fewer females are bom in India 
than males, the number of first-bora females 
per 1,000 first-born males being only 779, and 
although .the number of females becomes pro- 
portionately larger in subsequent births and, 
owing to gi-eater resisting power, more females 
survive in infancy than males, their proportion 
remains smaller in almost all periods of life 
except between the ages of 20-25 and in the 
extreme old age. Moreover, there has been a 
steady decline in the proportionate number of 
females within the past generation, the number 
of females falling from 963 in 1901 to 940 in 
1931. This is quite in contrast to the condition 
in most countries in Western Europe, where 
the number of females is larger than that of 
males, being, for instance, 1,090 per 1,000 males 
in England and Wales.H 

What brings about differential fertility is 
the variation in sex proportion among different 
regions ajid groups. The number of females 
per 1000 males, for instance, varies from 831 in 
the Punjab to 1025 in Madras and from 902 

10. Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, Appendix VII. 
tTensus o/ Baroda, 1931, Part I, p. 176. 

11. Reference to the year 19M. Annuaire Statistique, 
Paris, 1935, Divers Pays, p. 251. 


among the Brahmins (priest caste) to 1056 
among the Tantis (weaver caste). The defi- 
ciency of females seems to increase from south- 
east to north-west and from the lower castes 
to the higher castes. The number of females 
is almost equal to that of males among the 
primitive tribes, but falls shorter among other 
religious groups, though in varying degrees, as 
shown below 

Females per 1.000 males in India, 1931.“ 


Sikhs 

784 

Muslima 

904 

Christians 

952 

Hindus 

.. 953 

Primitive tribes 

. . 1,009 


Both the age of wife at marriage and the 
duration of marriage are also important factors 
in differential fertility. A certain amount of 
sterility seems to develop with the increase in 
the age of marriage. An enquiry into a number 
of fertile and sterile marriages of different age 
groups in 1931 indicated that, while the percent- 
age of sterility was 6 in marriages that had last- 
ed 16 years or more, it was 4 in the case of wives 
married at 13 or 14 years of age, but rose to 7 
in the case of wives married above 14 years. 
Another enquiry into 899, 783 families in 1931 
also indicated that while the average number 
of children born of all marriages, complete and 
incomplete, was 3.9, it varied from 1.7 in the 
case of duration of marriage under 10 years to 
5.8 in the case of duration of marriage for 33 
years and over, i.e., in the case of complete 
marriage. 

Besides birth rate, the age of the wife at 
marriage is also a factor in the survival rate, 
as shown below. It will be seen that the average 
number of children born of wives married at all 
ages was 4.2 and their survival rate 2.9, but 
both the number bom and survival rate seem 
to have increased with the age of wife at 
inaniage and were at the highest for wives 
man-ied at 30 j'ears and over. The average size 
of the Indian family seems to be 4.9 and the 
increase in age of marriage does not appear to 
be unfavourable to the size of the family. 

\\'ERACli: SIZE OF THE FAMILY CO-ftELATBD WITH AcE OF 



Wife at Marriage, 1931** 




.Arci'5p:e no. 

Arectmo no. 

Wife ui 

Numbor of 

of cbildron 

of childroo 


famiHc5 

l>oni alivo 

siurvlTtjyr 



por family 

per faaiil 7 

0-12 years 

. . 40,729 

3.8 

2.8 

13-14 ., 

. . 191,783 

4.2 

2.9 

15-19 „ 

. . 249,874 

4.1 

2.9 

20-29 „ 

. . 75,758 

43 

3.1 

30 years and 

over . . 10,484 

5.1 

3.6 

.All ages 

. . 568,628 

4.2 

2.9 


12. Census of India^ 1931, Vol. T. Part T, p. 200. 

13. Census of 1931, Vol. I, Pari I, p. 206. 
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The last, but not the least miportant 
factor affecting differential fertility is infantile 
mortality or death of infants during the first 
year of life. But over 40 per cent of such deaths 
takes place in the first week and 60 per cent in 
the first month of birth in India.H Owing to 
r>remature and frequent maternity and lack 
of pre-natal and post-natal care, including 
insanitary conditions, infantile mortality is verj’ 
high in India, being, for instance, 1^.63 per 
1,000 live births as compared with 60 in England 
and Wales.16 Infant mortality varies, however, 
from province to prortnee. The number of 
deaths of male infants under one year of age, 
for example, varies from 142.63 per 1,000 live- 
births in the United Provinces to 215.1 in Bihar 
and Orissa.16 

SocuL El-bmekts 

Of the various social elements affecting 
differential fertility, the most important are the 
following : (1) early marriage; (2) universality 
of marriage; (3) abortion and infanticide; (4) 
polygyny and enforced widowhood ; and (5) 
voluntary parenthood. 

Tlie effects of early maitiage, which often 
meant in India until the passage of the Child 
Marriage Restraint Actl7 of 1930 marriage 
before puberty among girls and immature 
maternity have already been discussed. Owing 
partly to the cult of ancestral worship and pardy 
to the economic value of the child, marriage 
has become universal among almost all classes 
of people. But what brings about differential 
fertility is the age of marriage among different 
classes of people affecting both natality and 
mortality. 

Neither abortion nor infanticide plays any 
important part in differential fertility in India. 
Tlie early and universal system of marriage 
limits the scope of abortion. Infanticide was 
once a more common practice for controlling 
numbers among the primitive tribes and avoiding 
the high cost of marriage among certain classes, 
but has gradually declined all over the country. 

Among other factors infiuencing differential 
fertility are polygyny and enforced widowhood, 
as referred to above. Polygyny is permitted 
among the Hindus under certain circumstances, 

14. The Indian Yearbook, 1932*33 p. 891. 

15. Reference to the year 1930. Census oj India, 1931, 
pp. 92-97 and also Annuaire Slalistigue, Paris, 1935, 
Divers Pays p. 251. 

16. Refers to the year 1933. Statistical Abstract for 
Briitsh India, 1937, pp. 532 and 537. 

17. The Act was first passed for Hindas only and was 
made applicable to all communities in that year. 
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but is more customary among the Muslims.. 
Moreover, widows are prohibited by high-caste 
Hindus freni remarrying and this custom is also- 
almost universally observed by other Hindus. 
In 1931, for instance, out of 54.47 million Hindu, 
women of reproductive age, 8.31 million were 
widows, thus reducing the proportion of females- 
per 1,000 males of reproductive age from 1,059 
to 897. The abolition of all restraint against 
remarriage of the widows among Hindus,, 
for which a movement was started about two 
generations ago, may increase the fertility 
among the Hindus by over 15 per cent. 

Finally, voluntary parenthood varying, 
among different classes, is also an important 
factor in differential fertility. Many high-caste 
Hindus practise continence after a certain age 
as a part of moral and religious duty and avoid 
parenthood. What is more important in modern 
times is the rise of personal ambition and a 
higher standard of living as well as the 
increasing knowledge of birth control, both of 
which vary from class to class and bring about 
differential fertility. The use of contraceptives- 
is slowly but surely growing in India and there 
are also a few clinics established by municipali- 
ties for the propagation of birth control. Such- 
practice generally begins with classes which are 
both socially and economically more advanced. 
But in recent years there has been a growing 
tendency even among the working classes towards 
voluntaiy parenthood, as indicated by falling 
birth rate among industrial workers in cities- 
likc Ahmedabad. 

Ill, Significance 

Wliat is more important to this study is 
the effect of differential fertility upon the quality 
of population and the progress of culture. Tho 
significance of differential fertility may thus be 
studied under these two headings. 

Quality op Population 

One of the main objects of all rational 
activities is the conservation and, if possible, 
improvement of the biological heritage of human 
race. As far as differential fertility is concerned, 
this object can be achieved in a two-fold way, 
namely, fl) the encouragement to the growth of 
those gi'oups which are supposed to have higher 
inherent qualities; and (2) the discouragement 
to, or even suppression of, the growth of those 
gi’oups which are known to be congenitally 
defective. 

As in other countries, no group, whether 
racial or social, has been proved to be superior 
to others in India as far as potential mental 
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qualities are coacemed; differential fertility 
among racial groups does not, therefore, raise 
any problem. It may in fact be pointed out 
that a wider inter-mixture of different racial 
groups may bring a three-fold benefit to India : 
First, it may solve the problem of shortage of 
female population, which is often regarded to be 
the effect of endogamy practised by most groups 
in India. Secondly, it may add virility to the 
people, as the inter-mixture of blood, especially 
among allied racial and, sub-racial groups, is 
often regarded as an important cause of national 
virility. Finally, it may lead in the long run 
to the more uniform and harmonious grot^th of 
racial characters in national population. 

A more practical method of improving the 
human race is the elimination of coirgenital 
defects from population. There is, however, 
scarcely any reliable data on the extent of the 
mentally defectives in India, except for those 
who are enumerated as insane, deaf-mute, lepers 
and blind, although some of them may not suffer 
from any congenital defect. The number of 
such people increased from 229 per 100,000 
inhabitants in 1901 to 314 in 1931,18 owing to 
a more thorough system of census record. But 
these figures are by no means indicative of the 
real extent of the congenitally defectives. It 
has been estimated that only about one-tenth of 
lepers in certain localities has been included in 
the census of 1931. Like many potentially good 
qualities, many of such defects remain donnant 
through the lack of intense life in India and 
can be detected only by expert knowledge. 
Another disquieting feature is the disproportional 
increase among the inmates of gaols, asylums 
and alms-houses as well as among the beggars 
and vagrant-s, who have, on the average, a birth 
rate of 4.3 children and.surival rate of 3.04 
children per family, that is. more than those 
among most other classes. It is by no means 
implied that all these persons are congenitally 
defective, but they are not socially desirable 
people to have large families. 

Pbogeess of Cultube 

While the superiority of one group over 
another, whether racial or social, in potential 
mental qualities is still an open question, that 
in culture or the sum total of human achieve- 
ments in ai't, science and philosophy, is an 
admitted fact. Cultural progress depends upon 
the physical, intellectual and moral strength of 
a people and is assured by a larger increase in 
fertility among those groups which are socially, 
economically and politically more advanced. 

18. Excluding multiple infirmitiee. 


Differential fertility in India has therefore 
several effects upon cultural progress. 

First, except in France, the rural population, 
has often been a source of sturdy generation, 
but the problem of differential fertility between 
rural and urban populations does not arise in 
India inasmuch as only a little over one-tenth 
of the population lives in the town. What is- 
more serious is the larger fertility among the 
poorer classes, specially among w'age workers,, 
the number of whom already amount to 56 
million, or 36 per cent of all the gainfully 
occupied persons. The misery and degradation 
of the masses is no mean cause of India’s back- 
wardness. 

Secondly, however incongruous the caste- 
system may be, differential fertility among caste- 
groups does not raise any social problems, as- 
both the interior castes and the Brahmins appear 
to be increasing faster than the socially back- 
ward exterior castes. But differential fertility 
among various religious groups with their 
different outlook towards life is bound to have 
great effect upon the social structure of the 
whole nation. 

Finally, differential fertility among various 
religious groups has also changed their relative 
political status under the newly inaugurated' 
Constitution and has raised a very complicated, 
though temporary, political problem. The new 
Constitution is avowedly based upon communal 
representation and various communities may be 
tempted to seek the interest of their own 
particular groups rather than that of the nation- 
as a whole. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that 
the problem of differential fertility is neither so 
complex nor so serious as it appeared to be a 
few years ago. Means have been found by 
sevei*al advanced countries for the control of tbe 
dissemination of congenital defects in population 
growth and the rising le\'el of culture and' 
standard of living has also reduced' the size of 
the famity among socially and economically 
backward classes in recent years.19 As far as 
India is concerned it is still a problem and 
requires several remedial measures : 

First, the appointment of a board of applied 
eugenics for adoptii^ means for the maintenance 
and, if possible, improvement of the biological 
heritage of the population. 

Secondly, the raising of the general level of 
culture through compulsory education and of 
the standard of living through rapid industria- 


19. This is especially so in the case of Prussia during 
the years 1925-29, as pointed out by Dr. Tletze. Cf. 
Eugenics Review, April, 1932. 
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lisation so that there may grow among the 
masses a sense of responsible parenthood and a 
desire to limit the size of the family to the 
economic means. 

Finally, the democratisation of social and 
political institutions and the abolition, of caste, 
communalism and special privileges for the 


growth of intelligent citizenship among the 
population, so that all classes, irrespective of 
race, caste, creed and occupation, may find their 
fullest self-expression in the general progress of 
the whole society. 

Paper read at the International Congress of Popula- 
tion, Paris, 1937. 


CAN WAR BE AVERTED ? 

By Major D. GRAHA.M POLE 


^‘A Measure of non-intervention designed simply 
to localise the conflict is insufficient either to 
meet the immediate situation or to satisfy the 
moral sense of mankind.” This sentence occurs 
in an appeal just issued by the Embassies of 
Reconciliation and published simultaneously in 
England, America, France and several other 
countries. It is addressed to the neutral Powers 
and its object is to persuade them to take up 
the active role of {Jeace-making between the 
two sides in Spain — ^instead of continuing with 
the present business of non-intervention, that 
so-called non-intervention which is always being 
flouted and is nothing but a snare and a 
delusion. Indeed, it is such an open delusion 
that people go about saying that we only con- 
tinue with it because it suits us to do so until 
we are sufficiently re-armed. 

Non-intervention, like all negative attitudes, 
is a boomerang. Mr. Eden and M. Blum may 
believe, and perhaps believe rightly, that any- 
thing is better than risking a world war. But 
while they are counselling moderation, the 
provocative acts which they refuse to denounce 
are raising a veiy devil of indignation and hatred 
all the same! If they had taken a strong line 
from the first, the perpetrators of these acts 
would certainly not have grown so bold. But, 
as it is, the Dictators have gone unchecked 
from one enormity to another and their followers 
have grown more and more swollen with pride. 
While in the non-intervention countries, ■ with 
their Pilates at the top washing their hands all 
the time, the common people are beginning to 
seethe with impotence and rage. This was 
vividly brought home to me the other day. 
A man who was a pacifist in the last war told 
me that he had had to sit in Ms seat in the 
underground railway while an Italian woman he 
knew (whose father by the way he had helped 


when he was in. difficulties in this country) told 
him she had just come back from Rome, and 
she had to tell him that Signor Mussolini and 
General Franco were the saviours of Christendom 
from Bolshevism and that England was quite 
mistaken if she thought she could stop them, 
etc., etc. All this was said at the top of her 
lungs for the benefit of every one sitting near 
them. He said he let her run on till it was 
time for him to get out. Then he just said to 
her (no doubt at the top of his lungs too) : You 
will be writing to your father soon, won’t you, 
and you can tell him this. All this farce of 
non-intervention is just nothing. We are waiting 
until we are re-armed. And when we are, in 
about eighteen months time, every city in Italy 
vdll be as flat as a pancake! And we shall see 
then what this nation of hotel-keepers and ice- 
cream makers knows about fighting. . . Which 
of course was deplorable — but it exactly 
illustrates the consequences of policies of non- 
intervention. 

In this connection it is perhaps worth 
reflecting on the words of the Chairman of the 
U. S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Japan is making war again on China. It is 
Manchui’ia over again. She intends to make 
of Peking (Pekin!) and the whole of Northern 
Cliina another dependent puppet State. 
Mr. Roosevelt is trying to end this war before it 
is begun. But even in face of such an outrage 
as Japanese overlordship of Pekin — with the 
certainty that China will never allow the matter 
to rest — there are those in America who would 
like to prevent Mr. Roosevelt from intervening 
lest intervention lead to war between America 
and Japan. They would like to invoke the 
U. S. A. Neutrality Act. But to them this 
Senator replies ; “ Such action might destroy all 
the efforts now being made towards peace.' . . 
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Every armed conflict does not necessarily 
constitute a state of war.” 

It is strange incidentally how isolationist 
America is the only Great Power today who 
ever intervenes in the cause of peace. She is 
isolated no doubt in geography but she certainly 
is not in spirit. Three thousand miles from 
Europe and nearly five thousand miles from Asia 
she is none the less deeply concerned about 
peace in both worlds. A most interesting 
lead has just been made for instance by the 
New York Times. It is an appeal to 
Mr. Roosevelt’s Government to join with the 
democracies of Europe, to take an influential 
part, in trying to prevent war. When England, 
it seems, is putting all her faith in re-armament 
it is a shock to be reminded by this newspaper 
that, 

The way to peace lies in making treaties before wars 
and not after making guns. 


be no clear way now' out of the jungle, the way 
we can make by an honest effort to obtain peace 
will be a better way than the way which must 
result from war. England has always believed 
in the jury system. (And we got the system, 
some say, from France.) Cannot we bring the 
jury idea into our approach to European 
l)roblems ? That this can be done is suggested 
by a speech made the other day at Cambridge 
by Sir Archibald Sinclair, M. P. Outlining a 
policy for peace he said : 


** I would pursue tlie double policy — on the one band 
of strengthening the League and making collective security 
a reality, and on the other hand of making friends with 
Germany, not at almost any price, not at some price which 
she doesn't want or at a price which somebody else has 
got to pay, hut, provided always that she is willing to 
return to the League and to join in a measure of general 
disarmament, at any price which our League obligations 
permit which justice and equity demand, and which third 
party judgment may assess,** 


But the writer of the article puts his finger 
on the point when he insists that the democracies 
are strong enough now to enforce peace in 
Eiu’ope if only they would face up to their 
responsibilities. (Away with this spirit of 
selfish procrastination. Letting the Dictators go 
on with their havoc in Spain— or with their 
prepai-ations for war in Eastern Europe — while 
we go on re-arming and muttering : Just you 
wait! won’t lead to anything except war on a 
vast scale). The way to sanity is open to us 
now and here it is 

The democracies arc powerful enough to dictate 
terras before that day (European outbreak) arrives, if 
only they stand together, and if only they insist on terms 
that are just to their potential enemies as well as to 
themselves. 

It may be objected, and with reason, that 
rights and wrongs in Europe are so mixed-up 
and so age-long that it is impossible to dis- 
entangle them without creating fresh wrongs. 
The Peace Treaties concluded after the Great 
AVar, for instance, were supposed to liberate the 
oppressed minorities — and, under the influence 
of President Wilson’s Fourteen Points, some 
effort was made to solve this problem along 
ethnological rather than political lines. Yet 
there has just been meeting in London the 
Thirteenth Annual Congress of Europe’s 
National Minorities. At this Congress were 
delegates representing minorities in Denmark, 
Estonia, Italy, Jugo-Slavia, Latvia, Austria, 
Poland, Rumania, Spain and Czecho-Slovakia. 
And they spoke, it is said, for at least twenty- 
seven million people. 

All the same a legal arbitrament is better 
than the arbitrament of war. Even if there can 


Thii-d party judgment is the only way out. 
Because even if a wholly just judgment is 
beyond the limits of possibility it none the less 
has one priceless advantage ; it does not sow 
the seeds of revenge. Peace Treaties, even good 
treaties, are no use if they are dictated by 
conquerers. The conquered will inevitably be 
filled with bitteraess and revenge and just bide 
their time until they can upset the treaties in 
the next war. But when the judgment is 
handed down by a third party there is life in 
it — not death ! 

Since reference has been made to this speech 
of Sir Archibald Sinclair it should be noted also 
that he sounds a warning to those who would, 
urge us to form an alliance of democracies 
against the Dictators. The point is, of course, 
not to arraign the democracies against anyone. 
It is for the democracies to apply the democra- 
tic principle — which means if it means anything, 
as George Lansbury has pointed out, listening 
to what the other side has to say. 

While on the subject of democracy it is. 
perhaps v'orth remembering that England has 
just made a real contribution. In an age w'hen 
oppositions are put down all over the Continent 
we in England have decided to pay a salary to 
the Leader of the Opposition. Was this 
decision reported, one would like to know, in 
the newspapers in Germany, Russia, Poland, 
Italy, Austria and all the rest ? 

At the same time as Parliament voted a 
special salary to the Leader of the Opporition, 
it voted also for an increase in the salary of all 
M.P.S. And this same Parliament, to digress, 
has also voted for a modification in the Divorce 
Law of England. Referring to these two 
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-measures a Labour il.P. remarked to me : Just 
think what would have happened if we, a Labour 
Government, had tried to do these things ! We 
v/ould have been told that we were voting 
ourselves more money — and bi*eaking up the 
sanctity of the home, etc., etc. I said to him ; 
How is it that a Tory Government can do these 
things and he said it is because they are trusted 
by the vested interests. If you are trusted by 
•the vested interests in this country, you can do 
anything. 

The vested interests are such an everlasting 
.problem — ^it is they who prevent the State 
buying out tlie drink trade, they who prevenc 
the State administering its own Healtli Insurance 
schemes, they who prevent the pacification of 
Europe along economic lines by sticking out 
for tariffs — that it is a relief to find they have 
their uses. Is there any vested interest less 
justifiable than the vested interest in war? 
And is there any chance of that vested interest, 
the armament-makei-s, seeing the light? Per- 
haps not but it looks as if the other vested 
intei'ests may do it for them, An^ay listen 
to the Federation of British Industries. It has 
been analysing the defence expenditure of the 
leading nations in 1931 and 1936 and it 
concludes : 

“We shall be erring on the side of an under-estimate 
if we take the increase in the world’s annual expenditure 
on armaments between 1931 and 1936 at not leu than 
£2,000,000,000. Can the industrial system of the world 
stand re-armament at this pace ? There are reasons for 
doubting whether they can.* 

(That last sentence is in itself a miracle 
of understatement). 

One of the most tiresome obstructions in 
the path of the would-be peacemaker is that 
substitute for. thinking which he so often 
encounters. This substitute for thinking is 
alw'ays trotted out and always in the same 
terms i.e., you can’t get away from nature. 
People have always fought and always will. 
Look at the jungle, etc., etc. You can talk to 
them till you are blue in the face pointing out 
that animals of the same kind do not, like human 
beings, prey on one another. But they will not 
listen because they do not want to listen. 
They prefer their substitute for thinking — 
particularly as it is both short and sententious. 
Such being the case it is of great moment to 
learn that the doctors have decided that 
something must be done about the psychology 
of war. For six years, it seems, the Netherlands 
Aledical Association has been dealing with the 
oroblem. They appealed to the British Medical 
4.ssociation to do so also because they felt that 
if Britain took up the matter other associations 


would follow Britain’s example — and the result 
would be a strong intemational movement. 
The B. M. A. however was not quite ready for 
such a progressive idea. It is something none 
the less that they decided, by an ovel:^vhellning 
majority, to press for an international section 
under the Health Organization of the League of 
Nations to deal with this problem. 

So, at last we have it, war psychology is 
morbid iJsychology — and must be dealt with by 
Health Organizations (Dictators please copy). 

And this is the condemnation, that light is 
come into the world, and men loved darkness 
rather than light .... That famous condem- 
nation will be applicable to us if we allow the 
world to go on towards w'ar in the w'ay that 
it is now going. Because there are not lacking 
men of ideas and men of action who are point- 
ing the way out if we would take heed to them. 
One of these is the King of the Belgians and 
another is President Roosevelt. In March of 
this year the King wa.s in London and conferred 
with the Forei^ Secretary. In April, the 
Belgian Prime Minister, M. van Zeeland, at the 
instance of Britain and France, visited Mr. 
Roosevelt to discuss with him, as a measure 
of world appeasement, the possibilities of 
removing international trade barriers. Now in 
the summer the King of the Belgians has issued, 
in the foim of a letter to M. van Zeeland, an 
appeal to the thinkers of the world to co- 
operate in one last effort to bring about 
equilibrium. 

The King’s letter is so good that it should 
be written up on the walls of every Foreign 
Office — along with the League Covenant. Its 
main purpose is to advocate the setting-up of 
an independent world economic organization 
w'hich should solve “ the great problem which 
menacingly confront humanity.” (Scoffers will 
say, with Cassar, he is a dreamer, let him pass. 
But if Cs^ar had listened to the dreamer he 
would not have met his death . . . .) This 
organization, the King insists, must be able “ to 
rely on the co-operation of those persons all 
over the world who are best acquainted with all 
questions relating to industry, trade, agriculture, 
finance and labour.” Universality, permanence 
and independence must emphasize its value. 
(Hark to the voice of Catholic Europe in that 
pronouncement . . . .) 

So much for the King’s objective — and now 
for his statement of the problem : 

“It is incontestably very diflScult to isolate the 
economic domain from politick contingencies. But it is 
precisely this difficulty which is the crux of the problem 
. . _. Neither the lowering of tariff barriers, nor anv 
partial measure, can alone put an end to the confusion 
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which is threatening peace. If we really wish to avert 
war and bring mankind back to a more peaceful frame of 
mind, we must have the courage to tackle the economic 
question in its entirety : distribution of raw materials — 
distribution of the means of exchange — international 
distribution of labour — equilibrium between the agricul- 
tural and industrial nations.” 

What, in the jargon of the times, are the 
operative words here ? Surely when tlie King 
says :• “ If we really wish to avert war . . . 
we must have the courage ...” 

Perhaps one more thing should be said. It 
may be objected that the King’s plan merely 
duplicate the economic functions of the League. 
But the answer to that is plain. Nations out of 
suits with the League — Japan, Italy, Germany 
— who would not go to Geneva can co-operate 
with the new organization without loss of face. 

Distribution of raw mateiials. Is that the 
crux of the present situation ? It is certainly 
one good reason why Germany is intervening 
in the Spanish war. On 19th July, it will be 
recalled, Germany oERciully announced a new 
Ti’ade Agreement with General Franco, the 
Spanish rebel Fascist Leader. By this Agree- 
ment Herr Hitler gets from the Basque mines 
iron ore — iron ore which he requires for re- 
armament. But Germany’s fishing in Spanish 
waters is nothing to the fishing which she is 
contemplating. 

Those who wisli to understand the nature 
of the German problem are commended to an 
article by Mr. George Slocorabe which appeared 
in the American Saturday Evening Post of 
July 24th. It has the title : “ Europe’s Next 
Battleground ” — and it shows that this question 
of German expansion, of expansion to the East, 
was not invented by Herr Hitler. It has been 
a vital factor in German politics since the begin- 
ning of this cciatury. Before the Great War it 
was seen in the German attempt to obtain con- 
trol of the Berlin-Bagdad railroad, that line 
which extends for 2,500 miles, and to control 
which is to control “ the gi’eat trans\’ei'sal axis 
which runs across Emope and Asia Minor from 
Hamburg on the North Sea to Basra on the 
Persian Gulf.” 

What a dream of expansion and conquest — 
and no wonder it flickers before German eyes. 
To follow the course of that railway, to realize 
what it means in material wealth and above 
all in striking power and prestige, is to under- 
stand the extent of the German menace, the 
futility of any Western Pacts to prevent a 
World War once Gemiany is again on the 
march to the East ! Dming the Great War 
Germany did indeed control the whole 2,5X 
miles of the line. And, says Mr. Slocombe : 


“If Germany had -won the war, or even if the war 
had ended in stalemate, Germany would have succeeded 
Czarist Russia as the traditional enemy of England at the 
gates of India.” 

Who stands between Germany and her 
ambition ? Hungary who is to all intents and 
purposes a German ally, Rumania who is 
negligible, and Czecho-Slovakia — who will fight. 

History is full of ironies and it will be a 
tragic irony if Czecho-Slovakia is destroyed. 
The last war, it was said, was a war to make the 
world safe for democracy. Czecho-Slovakia, 
created by the Peace Treaties around the former 
heroic country of Bohemia, has alone lived up 
to the hopes of that desperate time. It is the 
one 100 per cent democracy in Centi’al Europe. 

But how can Czecho-Slovakia hope to 
survive? She is spending £20,000,000 on forti- 
fications along the German frontier — but can 
she really keep the Germans out ? To do so 
will be to go against historj’. Napoleon won 
the battle of Austerlitz and thereby became 
the master of Europe. Indeed, for a thousand 
years, as Mr. Slocombe comments, the strategy 
of kings and conquerers in Middle Europe has 
been based upon possession of this gateway 
territoiy. Czecho-Slovakia then has an over- 
whelming task. The prizes to the conqueror 
are so glittering that perhaps nothing can tempt 
away the would-be invader. 

Nothing ? Well a superior combination 
ranged against Germany might make her 
hesitate. It is not in the interests of Russia, 
or in the interests of Britain, to have a German 
overlordship in Europe. France, clear-sighted 
France, has opposed this menace from the 
beginning — by giving her support to the Little 
•Entente and by making an alliance with 
Russia — although a selfish policy (the kind of 
policy dear to our Beaverbrook-Rothermere 
press here) might have suggested to her that a 
Germany expanding in the East could be no 
menace to France in the West. 

A superior alliance against her may deter 
Germany. But is there no better way ? If 
there is, perhaps it lies in this matter of a 
better distribution of raw materials. For it is 
the material resources that lie along the Berlin- 
Bagdad railroad — as well as the prestige of 
controlling that line — that is attracting Germany. 
To be in possession there is to be in a position 

^to Strike northwards and eastwards at the rich 
prairies of the Soviet Ukraine or southwards at the oil 
fields of Mosul and the Persian Gulf region ... In tlu* 
path of the German strategists southeastwards lie the 
immense oil fields of Rumania and Mosul, with raw 
petrolium for the taking.’* 

People are talking as if war will break out 
in about eighteen months’ time. So short a 
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time! And -we all know why it is coining. . . 
Since no country really wants it, not even 
Germany if she could restore herself in her 
own eyes in any other way, will no country 
take the lead — and turn the world towards 
peace, a just peace arrived at by pursuing the 


just coui’ses put forward in the now famous 
letter of the King of the Belgians. Belgium 
was the first to suffer in the last war. It would 
be fitting if she had the honour and glory of 
averting the next one. 

4th Aocust, 1937. 


THE POPULATION OF BENGAL 

Present-Day Condition and the Future 


By BHUPENDRA NATH DATTA, 

The Wheatley Labour Commission has said that 
India is on the eve of the Second Industrial 
Revolution, and in a given favourable condi- 
tion, there is no reason why India should not 
complete the second phase of Industrial Revolu- 
tion and then enter the third phase of 
social integration. There is no peculiarity or 
particularity of India in these matters. Given 
the proper conditions India will- completely wean 
herself away from medigevalism and transform 
herself as a modern industrial State. This will 
completely reshuffle her economic and social 
forces, which will put the social-polity on a new 
basis. 

Today India is in the midst of industrial 
transformation, and the present-day economic 
maladjustment of her population is nothing but 
the inevitable price a society has to pay for 
entering into a new phase of civilization. It is 
natural that w'ith the destruction of old order, 
society is put out of its gear; and until the new 
order is firmly establi^ed,! society pays a 
heavy toll for the transformation. Europe had 
to pay it very heavily when the industrial re- 
volution destroyed the old order of her society .2 
In Bengal, economic transformation due to 
causes said beforehand, are putting the society 
out of old order. Moreover, a shifting of a 
layer of her population in future is not impro- 
bable. Those who know vividly the condition 
of the toiling masses of West-Bengal can discern 
that such a change is possible in future. 
The West-Bengal peasantry living, in an enner- 
vated climate, and devitalized by malaria and 
under-nourishment, are losing vital energy which 
gives the people the will to live. Hence, the 
urgent necesaty of “population-politics” 
(Bevoelkerungs-politik) is to save the Bengal 
peasantry. 

i' : History of Social Development. 

2. Ibid* 


A.M. (Brown), Dr- Phil. (Hamburg) 

In order to be clear, the cause of the popula- 
tion-politics of the population of Bengal can be 
stated thus : There is a landed aristocracy, 
w'hich on account of the economic situation of 
the present day is hard up. The small taluks 
in some cases are changing their proprietors. 
Then the middle-class is breaking down into a 
small prosperous class and a big poor middle- 
class. The economic stress on the latter class is 
so great that it is being proletarianized. Again 
the reservation of the Go-\’-ernment posts for 
the Mohammedans is helping the economic 
degradation of the Hindu section of this class 
still further. The present-day Bengalee taxi, 
bus, and automobile drivers, traimvay conduc- 
tors are being recruited from this poor middle- 
class. A large section of the members of this 
class comes from the impoverished Brahman, 
Kayastha and other so-called upper castes- 
Most of them have got some amount of high 
school education. Even the members of this 
class are entering the factories as wage-earning 
labourers. Again men of Brahman caste are to 
be seen as working as menial wage-earners in 
the factories. 

The case of the peasantry has been said 
beforehand. They are so devitalized that in 
many places most of their works are being -done 
by the non-Bengalees. Besides, all work of hard 
labour formerly done by the people of Bengal 
have been replaced by men from other provinces. 
Only a new profession has been opened to a 
section of the toiling classes, viz., the job of 
a sailor in _ inland and sea-going vessels. But 
this profession has become the monopoly of the 
Moslem population mostly hailing from East 
Bengal side.3 

Thus in the struggle for existence thp Hindu 
poor middle-class and the peasantry of Bengal 

3. The former Hindu boatmen plying in the Hooghly 
Have beea ousted by the up*coiintry men* 
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are going to the wall. But the time is coming 
when the Mohammedan m i d d 1 e-class will 
undergo the same fate of break-dowm. A middle- 
class is growing in this Moslem society, but pan- 
passu unemployment problem is growing with 
the educated section of this community as well. 
The Moslem peasantry of East Bengal urged by 
land-hunger is settling in Assam and in West 
Bengal.4 Many Mohammedans from the Chitta- 
gong side of East Bengal have settled in Lower 
Burma. All these show that there is a chronic 
maladjustment of the economic life in Bengal. 

In this maladjustment, the Hindus suffer 
most, as circumscribed by hide-bound customs 
and religious prohibitions, and being not adven- 
turous they are shiftless. Hence they rot on the 
soil and leave everything to fate. 

Thus the socio-economic condition of the 
jjopulation of Bengal is delineated here in a nut- 
shell. The present-day situation is a dismal one 
for the old population of Bengal. Hence we 
will have to find a remedy. 

As the political solution of the question is 
extraneous to the subject-matter of this paper, 
we will have to look at the question from the 
sociological standpoint. 

History of Bengal says that the ancestors 
of the present-day population of Bengal had 
been a sea-faring people. Tradition and an- 
thropology bear witness to this fact. The in- 
trepid ancestors of the present-day Bengal 
peasantry and the merchant classes used to ply 
their ships in the East Indies and established 
colonies,® in good many islands of the Indian 
Ocean. But new socio-political factors ushered 
in by the conservative polity during the Moslem 
domination, have made the descendants of the 
same people lose their vigour, and being oblivi- 
ous of the past and degenerated in the present, 
destruction is only staring them on their face. 
Hence the new orientation of the world-view 
and the social-polity of the population of Bengal 
is imperative. 

rV. The Futuee 

This being the case, in order to live, the 
population of Bengal must have a new social 
polity in which they can survive and grow. 
Situated as it is in the present, it will not be 
a w-onder if the present-day population of Bengal 

4. The East Bengal Moslem peasants are settling in 
the 24-Pergajiahs, and in some seasons, they are to be 
seen as wage-earners in some HoogUy district villages as 
well. 

5. The Singhalese are the descendents from the 
Bengalee Colonists. Physical anthropology coixohoiales 
it. Vide Sarassins : ErgebnUse NaturwissensckaftUchen 
Forschungen auf Ceylon : Recent researches have found 
out the tradition of Kaibarta kingdom is East Indies. 


which calls itself “ Bengalee ” dies out after 
a century or so or reduces itself to a hopeless 
minority. The malarial climate is playing havoc 
in the greater part of the province. A high 
bi]*th-rate is entailing a high death-rate amongst 
the population.® Tuberculosis is working havoc 
amongst the middle-class. It is time that the 
population of Bengal be studied from the stand- 
point of race-biology. 

The writer of the paper thinks that the time 
has come when the question of the eugenics of 
the population of Bengal be investigated and be 
made popular. If the people of Bengal as such, 
be made to survive in the struggle for existence, 
they must be made to get over their old pre- 
judices and venerated traditions. That means 
the remodelling of the old polity is imperative. 

In order to make Bengal an efficient and 
indivisible part of India, she must be made an 
integral part of the whole socio-political complex 
to be known in future as the Indian nation. 
Tliis will not necessitate a complete fusion of 
blood. Nationality based on racial homogeneity 
nowhere exists in the world. Social Homogeneity 
is a product of cultural growth. This pre- 
supposes community of interests and mobility 
of the society. 

In case, India breaks up into different pro- 
vincial nationalities based on languages, the same 
things are required. Hindu and non-Hindu 
social-polities need reconstruction. The writer 
does not believe that the sectarian nationalities 
on the basis of religion is possible in India in 
modem age. And any attempt to divide linguis- 
tic groups through religion and to form different 
cultural nationalities based on religious differ- 
ences, is doomed to failure in an industrial India. 
Hence for the building up of an Indian nation- 
ality a new social-polity is necessary. 

The old sa3ring that what is in tlie 
macrocosm is in the microcosm is ti*ue in the 
case of India and her relation with Bengal. 
The remedy which is necessary for the whole 
also applies to the part. Thus leaving the 
question of nationality we come back to the 
question of the province of Bengal. 

V. Plea : A New Social Integration 

If the population of Bengal be made to 
survive and to live as a healthy people, then 

6. Pxof B. K. Sarkar in his speech at the First Indian 
Population Conference held at Lucknow, 1936 speaks of 
** the decline of birth-rate and death-rate as a fact of Indian 
demography” (pp. 17-18). Also he speaks of the decline 
of moit^ty ana hirth-rates in Bengal (pp. 20. 25). But 
the Census Report of 1931 in deling with Bengal says 
that “consideration adduced in Ch. IV shows that actually 
both the birth-rate and the death-rate in Bengal are verry 
high” (Vol. VI. p. 164). 
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the question of tackling the problem from the 
stand-point of race-biology is the desideratum. 
History shows that the health of a country can 
be changed. The old Central-European primor- 
dial forests full of bogs and morasses have been 
changed into delightful countries like Hungary, 
Austria, Germany and Poland. These places 
have become the nurseries of sturdy peasantry; 
while Campania the home of Classical Roman 
soldiers has changed itself in the present age into 
a miasmic tract of land. It does not breed a 
sturdy peasant class any more. 

For this reason, (a) the draining of the 
bogs and the malarial tracts in Bengal is the 
first necessity. Then the question comes of 
widening the doors of the society to strangers. 
All those who have settled in Bengal must be 
taken in the Bengalee society. Raghunandan’s 
social-polity has got to be given up. Those who 
settled in Bengal after the second phase of 
Social Reconstruction must be taken in the 
society, and those who are temporarily staying 
in Bengal must be made to make this provmce 
their permanent abode. That means (b) those 
who are settling in Bengal since the second 
phase of Social Reconstruction must be taken 
in Bengal social-polity. 

Then, (c) inter-marriage with these new 
settlers must be introduced. They shall not 
introduce new racial elements in Bengal. 
Researches in Anthropology have shown that by 
the term “ Hindu ” no race is implied, it is a 
religious grouping. Again, by the term "Indian ” 
no particular race is implied, it is a political- 
cultural grouping. Hence from the standpoint 
of race-biology, no miscegenation will take place, 
rather it will introduce virility amongst the 
ennervated population. 

The social purist and the provincial nation- 
alist will stand aghast at this proposal. It will 
be a heresy to them. But we need to remind 
them that in our anthropological enquiry we 
have found out, that streams of migrations have 
come down to the Gangetic delta from different 
parts of India, and many of the castes are still 
priding themselves to be the descendants of those 
immigrants. Hence we need not be exclusive 
to the newcomers. The population of Bengal 
contains different biotypes in her midst. There 
is no racial homogeneity, hence we need not 
fear of losing the racial purity. As regards the 
sentiment of purity of language that is involved 
in it, the philologists tell us that the present- 
day Bengalee language has descended from the 
ancient Prakrit through various phases of 
evolution. The form of a language cannot be 
standardized for ever. It is of cultural growth. 
A race or a people may change its language. 


The time is gone by when nationality can be 
built up on race or _ language _ only. Tribal, 
racial, or linguistic nationalism will never foster 
the growth of Indian nationality. 

Then comes the question of caste which is 
involved in the matter forming a new social- 
polity. It can be said that it is never immobile 
as the orthodox people would make us believe. 
Castes have shifted their positions in different 
ages, and their status have changed likewise.7 
The same castes do not have the same status 
everywhere- New castes are always forming. 
Further a person of one caste has been taken in 
another casteS in not remote part of Bengal’s 
history. The only thing is that the Hindu 
society in Bengal as elsewhere in India, tempo- 
rarily lost its dynamic force during the latter 
part of the Mohammedan period of the Indian 
history. 

As the present castes are supposed by some 
tc be the ossified forms of the ancient Varna 
system or class-system, the impact of new 
economic changes arc giving rise to new class- 
divisions. Hence sticking to the old social 
division has got no further significance. As 
regards the question of heredity and blood- 
purity and which are bound up with the old 
notions about caste-system, the matter need 
tackling de novo from the standpoint of eugenics 
and not from that of the Smritis. 

Finally (d) intennarriages between different 
groups should be allowed so that all sects may 
feel that they are members of one organic 
society. 

7, In Mukundaram Kabikankan’s poetical ivork called 
Chaadi, the statas of Kayastha was held to be superior 
to a Rajput. This was wriltea when Man Singh was the 
Moghul Governor of Bengal! Again in Bilaspur District 
of C. P. the Kait, (Kayastha) is regarded as “Asat” 
Sudra (unclean) i.e^ from whose hand water cannot be 
drunk by a man of “Sat” (clean) Castes. 

8. N. N. Vasu in his KayostAa Ethnology [Kaya$theT 
Varna-Nimaya) says that in the Karika of Maladhar 
Ghatak it is written that in the year 892 of tlie Bengalee 
era, two Rajputs named Sura Singha and Rudra Singha 
became Kayastha in West Bengal. They were accepted 
as Kayasthas and they became the founders of “Rayna 
Dutt” family (pp. 176-177). On investigation it has been 
discovered by the present writer that in diRerent parts of 
Bengal various Rajput families have entered the Kayastha 
caste. This fact is not unknown to the said community. 

Mokshada Cbaran Samadhayi in Bara-Bhuiya says that 
one of tiie Bara-Bhuiyas, Raja Lakshman Manikya of 
Noakhali was of Kshatriya family, originally hailing from 
Mithila. This family intermarried with the Kayasthas and 
the descendants are now Kayasthas (pp. 10-11). 

In the same ways the author says, the Rajas of Ujanir 
were Suryavansi-Kshatriyas from outside. They became 
Kayasthas. Ibid pp. H-12. 

The Sena Rajas who called themselves “Bralima- 
Kshatriyas ” {vide N. G. Mazumder) later on, intermarried 
with Kayastha rajas of Chandradwipa. Vide Nikhilnath 
Rai’s Pratapaditya Charita, 
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With the rejuvenation of the population of 
Bengal, and with the inclusion of all peoples in 
a new social-polity, the third phase of Social 
Integi-ation will take place in Bengal and then 
she will enter in her third period of Social 
Reconstruction. 

As it is beyond the scope of this paper to 
chalk out a programme for the rejuvenation of 
the people of Bengal, the abovementioned ideas 


are suggested for the consideration of the 
])opulation problem of Bengal. The ideas given 
in this paper may sound utopian or chimeral and 
may not form a part of practical politics of 
today, but we know from World’s history that 
given opportunity and proper environment, a 
remodelling of a society and regeneration of. a 
group of people is possible. 


ANIMAL SACRIFICE GIVEN UP 

By S. SATHANANTHAN 


The barbarous practice of sacrificing animals 
and fowls to gods and goddesses is in vogue 
among some of the backward classes of Hindus. 
It is unfortunate that a few members of the 
higher classes also associate themselves with 
such practices either with some selfish motives 
or with a desire to pander to the taste of the 
lower classes. 

One of such inhuman practices is the 
practice of sacrificing a buffalo, a pregnant pig 
and a pregnant sheep once in twelve years to 
Ayirathamman in Palamcottah. This practice, 
though quite recent, usually attracts large 
crowds from the whole district. 

To prevent that sacrifice has been the 
earnest endeavour of the enlightened public for 
some time past. Twelve years ago, they 
formed themselves into a society called 
Thim Neri Thondar Kuzkam. Tliis society 
and the Saiva Sabha, Palamcottah, stirred up 
a strong agitation against it. But it proved 
futile. 

This year, the sacrifice was prepared to be 
made in Februaiy, but the promoters of the 
obscene rite postponed it to July as they 
apprehended opposition from the intelligent 
public and wanted to lull it asleep. 

But the public once again banded them- 
selves into a league called Anti-Animal 
Bacrijice League and set up a very strong 
agitation against the proposed sacrifice. The 
Saiva Siddhanta Society, Tinncvelly, the 
S. P. C. A., Tinnevelly, the South Indian 
Humanitai’ian League, Madras, and the Saiva 
Sabha, Palamcottah, joined hands with the 
League and worked whole-heartedly for the 
success of the movement. Lecturers were got 
down from the North with a view to convert 
the minds of the people of both sexes of all 
classes to the idea of giving up the sacrifices 
and thus create a veiy strong public feeling in 
favour of the movement. Bhajana parties and 
processions were taken out. Magic lantern 


lectures were delivered. Wall-posters and leaflets 
were distributed and a large section of the public 
became sympathetic with the movement. The 
sacrificers attempted to frighten away the pro- 
moters by threats, ridicule and the use of 
physical force. But, undaunted, the League 
and its associates did their duty and at last the 
Tinnevelly Circle Temple Committee and the 
Trustee of the Ayirathamman Temple were 
approached. The Committee sympathized with 
the movement and passed a resolution that, 

^ Sacrifice in the name of the deity is highly reprehensible, 
unsastraic and uncivilised and derogatory to humanity/’ 

A telegram was received from Mahatma 
Gandhi as follows : 

“Sacrifice of aoimals in tbe name of religion is 
remnant of barbarism.” 

Pandit Jawaharlai Nehru wrote as follows : 

“ I am ^ieved to learn that it is proposed to offer, 
animal sacrince in temples. I think that such sacrifices 
are barbarous and they degrade the name of religion. I 
trust that the authorities of the temple -will pay heed to 
the sentiments of cultured people in this matter and 
refrain from such sacrifices.” 

Mr. C. N. Muthurenga Mudaliar, m.l.a., 
also sent a sympathetic message. 

All these failed to satisfy a small clique 
that was in favour of the sacrifice. But as 
public feeling was running high against the 
performance of the sacrifice and it was appre- 
hended that any attempt by the minority to 
perfonn the sacrifice may be attended by a 
serious breach of the peace, orders under 
Section 144 Cr. P. C. w^ere passed by the Sub- 
Magistrate and served upon the chief leaders 
of the sacrificers and thus the sacrifice was 
stopped. The League conducted the festival on 
the last day bearing the subsequent expenses. 

It is hoped that the legislature would take 
early steps to stop such inhuman and barbarous 
sacrifices. 

Palamcottah. 



INTERCASTE MARRIAGE 

Sociological and Biological 
By SASADHAR ROY, m.a., b.l. 


Intebcastb marriage has been known in this 
country from time immemorial. Manu, Yajna- 
valka, Vyas, Parasar mentioned 63 mixed castes 
(Sankara). Brides these there are several 
other mixed castes in Hindu Society now, which 
are not mentioned in the above Smriiis. It is 
clear, therefore, that intercaste marriages have 
all along prevailed in this coimtiy amongst 
Hindus. A large bulk of the Hindu population 
of this country is the result of intercaste 
marriage. Even today intercaste and inter- 
sub-caste marriages are not rare. 

The Shastric aspect of the subject has been 
dealt with almost thread-bare. The recent 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly on 
Dr. Bhagawan Das’s Bill also appears to be 
full of Shastric arguments. I shall, therefore, 
resti-ain myself and deal mainly on the scientific 
aspect of this kind of marriage. 

At the outset I must say that marriage is 
not only an individual matter affecting the 
bride and bridegroom but it must be viewed 
as a social institution of the highest importance. 
On marriage depend the existence, improvement 
and degeneration of society. True, the indivi- 
dual aspect should not be neglected, but the 
children form the next generation on whom 
depends the progress or degeneration of society. 
There is the great social question of the highest 
importance. If the next generation is unfit, 
society degenerates. But if it is more fit than 
the previous generation society progresses. 

Fit and unfit mean nothing more or less 
than this : 

Man has to compete and struggle with man, 
lie has to struggle with his natural environments 
— ^both living and non-living. The individual 
who succeeds in the struggle lives and breeds. 
But the individual who fails in the struggle 
degenerates, dies and eventually becomes extinct. 
The result of this sort of struggle is life and 
progeny in the one case and death and extinc- 
tion in the other. Evolution is but a history 
of ups and downs. This is natural selection; as 
if nature selects some who live and evolve, and 
rejects others who die and become extinct. The 
formers are fit to live and the latter are not. 

This fitness or unfitness depends more on 


heredity and therefore on marriage and less on 
environmental conditions. Between nature and 
nurture, as the two are called, nature prevails. 

Progress or degeneration then depends upon 
the fitness or unfitness of tlie next generation. 
But what fraction of the present generation 
forms the next generation? Statistics in this 
country is not available, as none cared to find 
it out. But in England it has been found that 
one-fourth of the mamed population forms half 
of the next generation. There, one-fourth of the 
married population means one-sixth to one-eighth 
of the adult population, capable of breeding. It 
follows, therefore that one-sixth to one-eighth of 
the adult population forms half of the next 
generation- It will appear now that this popula- 
tion, viz., one-sixth to one-eighth of the adult 
population of England must be fit in body and 
mind to form the next generation so that it may 
not degenerate. In this coimtiy also there must 
be some such proportion of the adult population 
which breeds a considerable fraction of the next 
generation. These breeders must themselves be 
fit in body and mind in order that the next 
generation may not degenerate. Professor 
Karl Pearson f.b.s., in his National Lije (1915) 
page 29 asks us to 

“ bear in mind that one quaner only of the married 
people of this country — say a sixth to an eighth of the 
adult population — produce SO per cent of the next genera- 
tion. It will then be seen how essential it is for the 
maintenance of a physically and mentally fit race that this 
one-sixth to one-eighth of the population should be drawn 
from the best and not the worst stock.” 

If this is not done but the next generation 
is bred from the unfit, that is to say, from 
those who suffer from various hereditary 
diseases or from mental diseases — such as feeble 
mindedness, or imstable mindedness or insanity 
etc., then the next generation must be degenerate. 
Men and women of short-lived families or of 
families in which the productive power is 
becoming weaker and weaker or of families in 
which nervous weakness or feeble mindednesa or 
insanity has considerably developed, men and 
women who belong to unsocial or criminal 
families must not be allowed to breed the next 
generation or any considerable portion of it. 
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If they are allowed to do so the next generation 
must be degenerate. Therefore, if society has 
to be kept progressive and not allowed to 
degenerate, marriage must be taken as a social 
concern and not merely an individual affair. 
In marrying you must look to progress or 
degeneration of the next generation. From two 
genealogical tables, one from the fit and 
another from the unfit progenitor, given bv 
Prof. Karl Pearson in his Scope aticl Importance 
oj National Eugenics this result appears clearlv 
demonstrated. Doctor Wilson in his work 
Education, Personality and Crime (19081 page 
202, has given most striking cases including 
those belonging to the notorious Joukes family. 
This family has been mentioned by other 
authors also. Dr. Wilson tells us that, 

“ A feeble minded roalernal grandmother and a shift- 
less father and an epileptic mother are responsible for 
seven idiotic children. . . . The famous Joukes family 
in one hundred years produced from five degenerate 
sisters no fewer than 1,200 descendants in whom depencroev 
and criminality preponderated.” 

I have already said that the fit beget 
fitness in the next generation and the unfit 
beget the unfit. This would be more correct if 
both parents were fit or unfit. But if one of 
them is fit and the other unfit we get in the 
next generation a composite variety which may 
to some extent be understood on Mendelian 
principles. But how to find out who is fit 
and who is unfit? This question demands 
immediate consideration. 

At present man has been divided into three 
groups from the point of view of fitness. Those 
belonging to the first group always remain like 
a baby two years old — whatever their real age 
may be. They are called idiots. One might 
call them “ grown-up babies.” Those in the 
second group always remain like a child seven 
years old — whatever the real age. They are 
called imbecile. They are to a small extent 
educable in the wide sense of the word. Those 
in the third group always remain like a child 
12 years old irrespective of their real age. They 
are called moron. They may be taught almost 
everything. They are nearly half the popula- 
tion. Everybody calls them normal. Nearly 
all of us belong to this group. They are “ the 
average run of youths accepted by their fellows 
as normal.” {Ency. Brit. Ed. 14. Vol. 9. P. 141). 
These people do almost everything in human 
society. It has been found that by 

“ 13 or 14 the child has acquired an overwhelming 
part of the knowledge, impressions, cautions and general 
estimates of his fellow creatures and the world in which 
he lives, which he continues to harbour with slight modi- 
fication during his lifetime.” (Ibid p. 141) . 


After that age these children may be taught 
different arts or different trades and practices 
or different modes of doing work but the 
knowledge and impressions etc., which he has 
already acquired are not much increased. The 
arts, trades etc., which he learns in later life 
simph' follow from his early acquisition. 

The 3rd group called morons includes 
several feeble -minded persons and these persons 
are to a large extent responsible for the degenera- 
tion of the next generation. It would, therefore 
appear that it is uot safe at all to breed the 
next generation even fi-oin this group. The 
first two groups — idiots and imbeciles — are out 
of the question. Even the third group is 
not safe for breeding. “ Feeble-mindedness is 
an absolute dead-weight on the race ” as 
Havelock Ellis in his Problem of Race Regenera- 
tion (1911) P. 45, observes with great emphasis. 

In breeding the next generation then, the 
principal aim is not so much the selection of 
the individual to whatever group he may belong, 
but the family, both paternal and maternal to 
which the individual belongs. His ancestry both 
in the male and female lines has to be looked 
into. The bodv. mind and work of these 
ancestors are the principal things to be 
considered in marriage. The good or bad 
qualities latent in the gygotc formed by the 
mixing together of spermatozoon and ov*um 
decide what would be the character etc. of the 
child into which the zygote grows. Every child 
that comes into the world is the growth of the 
zygote and the zygote is the result of the mixing 
up of the male and female reproductive germs. 
W'c cannot get more from the child than is 
contained in the zygote. Prof. Thomson, F.R.S 
in his well-known work Heredity (1900) P. 607 
observed, 

“We have no experience of any means by vhich 
transmission may be made to deviate from its course nor 
from the moment of fertilisation can teaching or hygiene 
or exhortation pick out the particles of evil in that z>'gote 
or put in one particle of goodJ’ 

In marriage therefore one whose ancestors 
were fit (in this sense) both in body and mind 
i? the person who is to be selected above all 
others. Otherwise the next generation, that is 
to .say, the society becomes degenerate. 

The good or bad qualities of the ancestiy, 
the good or bad qualities of the bride and bride- 
groom have all to be considered though the 
former is the principal factor for consideration. 
If marriages have to be entered into with due 
regard to the consideration I have stated above, 
then it is manifest that the field for selection 
of bride and bridegroom must be extensive. 
It must not be so limited or narrow as we see 
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in Hindu Society in these da^'s. For, narrower 
the field the more difficult it is to select the 
fit from the unfit. If the field is wide enough 
there need be no such difficulty in finding the 
fit bride or bridegroom. 

In a narrow field for selection the fit must 
be very few. Hence the difficulty in finding out 
the fit. This leads to another difficulty. The 
guardian of the eligible person (bride or bride- 
groom) finds an opportunity for extorting money. 
Amongst some castes, bride-grooms outnumber 
the brides. Amongst other castes the latter 
outnumber the former. This brings the law of 
demand and supply into operation. Therefore 
we find as a matter of fact that in some castes 
(generally the higher castes) the bride-groom’s 
guardians want to extort so much money from 
the bride’s guardians that it becomes vei’y 
difficult to get her married. In other castes 
(generally the lower castes) the bride-gi‘oom’s 
guardian has to pay money to the bride’s 
guardian. This is leading to comparatively late 
maidenhood on the one hand and late bachelor- 
hood on the other with consequent results. 
Considering all this it is evident that not only 
should the marriage field be wide but it should 
be vei*y wide, even including different castes. 
From this point of view, intercaste marriage 
must be useful. The wide extension of the 
field of marriage covering different castes is 
sm’e to contain a large number of persons fit 
for breeding the next generation. Intercaste 
marriage may also be expected to materially 
reduce the heavy money demand above referred 
to. 

To prevent degeneration of the next 
generation by marrying the fit bride-groom to 
the fit bride it is therefore necessary to introduce 
intercaste marriages again in . our society. I 
have already indicated who are the fit and who 
the unfit. Unless the marriage field is so far 
extended as to be nation-wide, not much good 
can be ejected. If breeding is permitted by the 
feeble-minded or unstable-minded etc., the next 
generation must include many idiots, imbeciles, 
deaf and dumb children and mal-formed 
children also. Suicides, prostitutes, criminals, 
insane or demented people and people without 
self-control must also form a considerable part 
of the next generation. This will surely degrade 
the society w’hich permits such marriages to be 
made. 

“The feeble-minded have no forelhought and no self- 
testraint. They are not ordinarily capable of resisting 
their own impulses or the solicitations of others, and they 
are unable to understand adequately the motive which 
guides the conduct of ordinary people.” 

Ellis has pointed this out rather in detail in 


his Prohl&m of Race Regeneration (19li) p. 36. 
At page 47 be mentions a large family which 
consisted of 834 known persons all descended 
from a drunkard vagabond woman probably 
somewhat feeble-minded but physically vigorous; 
the great majority of whose descendants were 
prostitutes, tramps, paupers and criminals 
(some of them murderers). These results 
cannot be overlooked. 

To prevent degeneration and ensure progress 
of society intercaste marriage may be viewed 
from another stand-point. Marriage in the same 
caste or sub-caste, if long continued, brings on 
uniformity in the ids of the germ plasm. The 
spermatozoon and the ovum acquire a uni- 
formity of structure in course of time unless 
prevented by combination with those of different 
structure. The result is that endogamous 
marriage within the same caste or sub-caste 
leads to uniformity in body and mind of the 
succeeding generations. This in course of time 
stops the course of progressive evolution and 
reduces society to a dead level. 

“ Since all parts of the organism are determined from 
the germ onwards, permanent variations in these parts can 
only originate from variations in the germ. Each plyletic 
variation must therefore be due to a variation in the 
structure of the ids of the germ plasm.” 

As Weismann has pointed out in his classic 
work on Germ plasm, (1893) p. 77. This being 
so, progressive evolution which mainly depends 
on the natural section of appropriate variations 
must be expected to cease if similar germs 
(spermatozoon and ovum) are mixed up for 
a length of time througli endogamy. Excepting 
difference ,in sexation, long continued mixture 
of similar germs leads to uniformity in the 
succeeding generations both in mind and body. 
From this point of view uniformity means 
dullness, or dead level. We must have variation 
in the structure of the germs as we must avoid 
uniformity or dullness in the mental and 
physical constitution of the succeeding genera- 
tions. There must be variations in order that 
appropriate evolution may take place. Under 
the law of evolution working through centuries 
and ages, protoplasm has evolved through 
variations and selection to man. If progress is 
wanted necessaiy variation both in mind and 
body must be brought about in the direction 
which is meant by progress. Dullness must be 
avoided. When dullness comes in the indivi- 
duals forming the succeeding generations, society 
must degenerate. Long continued endogamous 
marriage udthin the caste or sub-caste leads to 
this result. Therefore when this stage is 
reached, individual as well as society succumbs 
to environmental conditions. Neither the indivi- 
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dual nor the siociety can then rise above the 
environment. Both yield to it. This means 
defeat and ultimate extinction. 

Endogamy mixes the j^aine blood over and 
over again and the result is degeneracy anrl 
extinction. But let us see if exogamy which 
means the introduction of fresh blood from out- 
side the caste leads to a different I'esult. Hert* 
we enter upon the question of intercastr 
marriage. Individuals, I mean a group oi 
individuals belonging to the same species or 
variety, if isolated or separated from each other 
by physiological or geographical isolation, do 
after a long time exhibit both in body and mind 
specific or varietal difference which may be or 
may not be hereditarily transmissible. If they 
are so transmissible, they in course of time pass 
on the specific or varietal variation. Instances 
of this kind are met with all over the world. 
Let us imagine a particular variety of animals 
inhabiting a country. Here they freely breed 
with one another and therefore in course of 
time the reproductive germs f spermatozoon and 
ovum) assume a similar structure. Most 
differences are smoothed dowm in time. The 
animals may be isolated by subsidence or 
elevation of the surface of the earth. Here 
one single variety is separated into two groups 
between whom breeding becomes impossible . 
becaxise they can no longer approach each other. 
The two groups thus separated go on breeding 
each in its own way. After a long course <if 
time, it will be found that the two separated 
groups exhibit bodily or mental difference so 
well-marked that they may have to be classed 
as different varieties or even species. But if 
the two separated groups arc again allowed to 
breed freely with one another they will even- 
tually return to uniformity and may be 
recognized as one single variety. The same 
result follows from sociological isolation. 

Castes which have long ceased to inter- 
marry must have developed structural variation 
in the germs or germ-plasm so great as to be of 
specific or at least of varietal value. In Darwin 
and after Darwin By Prof. Romania, F.R.S. 
(1897) Vol. 3. P. 13, that authority points out. 

“ If isolation continues sufBciently long, differentiation 
of specific type is necessarily bound to ensue. But the 
time required for the change of type to supenene will 
Iw governed by the range of individual variability which 
the species in question presents.” 

Before showing this Romania liad alreadv 
explained at page 12 that 

constancy of any given specific typ»* ... is 
by the promiscuous inter-crossing of all 
individuals . . . This constancy must cease as soon as 
. . inter-crossing between all individual ceases. Or as 
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soon as portion of a species ia isolated from its parent 
stock.” 

It is clear therefore that intercaste marriage 
between different castes who must have already 
e\-olved into different types after regenerating 
tlie race for some length of time ultimately 
lead to constancy of type; in other words a 
uniformity in body and mind which eventually 
bars progressive evolution and therefore leads 
to degeneration and ultimate extinction, as in 
the case of endogamy or caste limited marriage. 

The position is this : — Without variation 
in the structure of the reproductive genns 
(spermatozoon and ovum) uniformity of type 
cannot be avoided. This eventually leads to 
degeneration and extinction. We must therefore 
secure variation through successive generations 
both in mind and body. But we cannot secure 
this except by exogamy or marriage between 
varieties long isolated sexually. This is inter- 
caste marriage. But free intercaste marriage, 
if long continued, also leads to the same result, 
that is to say, similarity of structure in the 
germs which leads to degeneration and extinction. 
Uniformity in whatever way it comes (be it 
through endogamy or through exogamy) leads 
eventually to the same dead level. Therefore 
Prof. Thomson, F.R.S. in his Heredity (1908), 
p. 537, insists upon both kinds of marriage in 
alternation. He clearly points out that when 
degeneration will manifest itself in society to 
a considerable extent by reason of contini;ed 
practice of endogamy or marriage within the 
same caste or sub-castc society must be^n to 
practise exogamy or intercaste marriage- Bi 
this w’ay the introduction of new blood will 
regenerate or raise the de^aded through several 
centuries. But when this also will manifest 
degeneration society must go back to endogamy 
again and so on. Both kinds of marriage must 
be practised in alternation, if the object is to 
keep or preser^'e a successful race from fatal 
degeneration or extinction. Thomson explains 
that 

“ The esLablishment of a successful race or stock 
requires the alternation of periods of in-breeding 
(endogamy) in which characters are fixed and periods of 
out-breeding (exogamy) in which, by the introduction of 
fresh blood, new variations are produced.” 

It will be seen from this that in-breeding or 
marriage within the same caste produces “ fixity ” 
of character both physical and mental. This 
is the sure fore-runner of degeneration and 
ultimate decay from which nothing can save 
society except introduction of fresh blood by 
exogamy or intercaste marriage. 

Now look to our Hindu society, dhided 
into separate endogamous castes and 'sub-castes. 
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The structure of reproductive gerins ia the 
different castes has surely become greatly 
different. But in each caste the structure must 
have been uniform for several centuries past. 
Has not this brought in its train a “ fixity” of 
physical and mental character in each caste 
almost incapable of initiation of further change? 
We have all become “ fixed.” Nothing ne^' can 
come out of us. Our mind is moulded in the 
same groove. We have nearly lost initiative for 
any big variations of sociological value. Now 
it is high time to practise the other branch of 
the alternative, viz^ exogamy or intercaste 
marriage. Otherwise environmental conditions 
must overpower us, particularly our human en- 
vironments. We shall be defeated in social 
struggle as well as biological struggle for exist- 
ence. We shall not be able to establish a suc- 
cessful stock. If we must avoid this fatal result 
then we must practise intercaste marriage now. 
Perhaps it has already become too late. We 
must either agree to intercaste marriage now or 
we must agree to degeneration and extinction. 

Structural variation in the re-productive 
germs is essential to prevent degeneration in the 
succeeding generations, as I have so often 
stressed. But the variation must not be too 
large as in the case of European and a Bengalee. 
Mixing up germs of much great structural varia- 
tion leads to degeneration instead of preventing 
it. The Eurasians of this country and the 
Mulatoes of Africa and America clearly prove 
this. Therefore marriage between a European 
and a Bengalee must degenerate the next genera- 
tion. But marriage between a Punjabi and a 
Bengalee, resulting in the mixture of germs not 
stmcturally as dissimilar as in the above case 
leads to progress, both physically and mentally, 
if eugenic defects are avoided. For in this last 
case, the zygote which grows into the child is 
formed of germs which are not so different in 
structure as in the case of a European, and a 
Bengalee. True, the reproductive germs of a 
Punjabi and a Bengalee also differ. But this 
variation is within the range of progress. There 
is a limit, though unknown, to variation which 
if exceeded, leads to degeneration but if not 
exceeded, leads to progress, both in body and 


mind. I must refer here to the case of the 
Bengalee Mahomedans. Most of them are the 
children of Hindu converts. This is truth. 
Anthropologists have proved it, and it cannot 
be denied. Look at them and it will at once 
appear how vigorous they arc mentally and 
physically. Hindus of different castes which 
could not intermarry were converted to 
hlohammedanism and they began to marry 
freely among themselves. Here was a splendid 
illustration of intercaste marriage, and the 
physiological and psychological improvement 
is to a very large extent due to this kind of 
marriage — to achieving progressive variation 
in the hitherto uniform structure of the repro- 
ductive germs. 

Economical consideration must not be 
allowed to interfere — at least to any appre- 
ciable extent. In times of distress prudential 
considerations, as they are called, prevent 
several maiTiages. It is argtied therefore that 
if intercaste mamage are allowed, girls belong- 
ing to the same caste will necessarily remain 
unmarried in large numbers. This argument is 
based on misconception. Intercaste marriage, 
of course, has to be practised in order to prevent 
degeneration and extinction. But the practice 
cannot be very exjtensive. Man will always 
like to many within his own caste. In countries 
where no caste system prevails like here the 
same principle applies. One naturally likes 
to select his or her partner from that stratum 
of society to which he or she belongs. It 
follows from this that intercaste marriages will 
not be too many. Yet this kind of marriage 
should alternate in society with caste marriage, 
as I have already shewn. It works as leaven 
which leavens the whole mass. The number of 
such marriages may not be too many but it 
must be so many as to couteract the process of 
decay due to long continued caste-marriage. 
Only one variety of marriage, be it endogamous 
or exogamous, that is to say caste marriage 
or intercaste marriage, must eventually lead to 
fatal degeneration. Both kinds of marriages 
must therefore be practised in alternation. 
This is the verdict of science. There is no 
escape from it if we want to live. 




REFLECTIONS ON THE INDIAN SITUATION BY AN AMERICAN ON 

AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 

By H. WIERUM BOULTER 


(Dear Editor. 

Having been for many years interested in 
India, and having read your articles, especially the recent 
one in the all India number of Asia, I finally got enough 
courage to put into some sort of form the reflections that 
for some time past had been floating through my mind. 

Today I sat here in my New York ipartment listening 
to the sounds of celebration of our own day of indepen- 
dence. and it seemed all wrong that there should be such 
a situation in India while we in .America rejoice in liberty. 

If anything I nave to say should in your opinion be 
of interest to your readers, I should be perfectly willing 
for you to make any necessary changes to suit space and 
so on. 

I can pretend to no special knowledge, other than 
that of a person of ordinary intelligence, but I have great 
sympathy and love for India, and what I have to say is 
said in all sincerity. 

Y’ours very truly, 
Hilda Wierum Bouiter.l 

There are very many Indias presented to the 
■Western world. There is the India of fairy tales, 
the magnifieent, glowing jewel of the East, full 
of romance, beauty and passion, with just a 
touch of the sinister to set off its high lights. 
There is the India of British officialdom — a world 
of hard-working white men, standard-bearers of 
the Empire, shouldering their burden in mute 
heroism (which always maiiagfe to express itseli 
fairly publicly) amidst an admiring and 
wondering multitude of simple natives. There 
ia the India of the missionaries — horror after 
horror, only to be helped by the Gospel of a 
Christ whose followers at home seem to be fairly 
unconcerned by His teachings. There is the 
picturesque but dirty India of the returned 
tourist. There is the Mother India presented to 
us once in a “ famous ” book — which is more or 
less a conglomeration of all the Indias — except 
perhaps the glamorous India which the present 
writer mentioned first. 

Forget all these Indias. Stop thinking in 
terms of “ natives ” and foreigners — of East and 
West, forget the strangeness of the outer scene. 
Forget the glamour and the misery. Try instead 
to see an India which belongs to the whole 
world. A great and wonderful countiy full of 
human heingB. Remember only the humanity, 
the common humanity of all of us here on earth. 
Then and then only can you see the real India 
—and learn from her, as well as teach her — and 
help her in her struggle for existence — because 


only then can you understand that struggle. 

Tiy to see yourself as a citizen of the World, 
and hence, in a certain measure, a citizen of 
India as well as of whatever land may be yours 
by birth. Think of Indians as your fellow- 
citizens of the World, not as denizens of a 
strange, weird country whioli you may never 
have seen. Go even further in your mind. Try 
to imagine yourself as born in India. Never 
mind if you only know India through the media 
of books and lectures. Absorb all you can. 
and then think yourself there — a« an Indian. 

Suppose for a while tliat instead of having 
first seen the light of day in'Topeka, Brooklyn, 
Mt. Kisco, Birmingham, Lyons or Munich — you 
had opened your eyes in a city in India. Let 
us say in Amritsar or Lahore. You will be able 
to visualize either one of these better than any 
other Indian city because if you are at all 
interested in India you will undoubtedly have 
read Kim . and either one of these cities will have 
a certain meaning for you. But don’t imagine 
yourself a second Kim. Forget your English, 
French, German or American background. For 
the moment you are a native-born Indian. You 
are going to grow up amidst an atmosphere of 
age-old customs such as the caste sj'^stem and 
the seclusion of women. You will be bound by 
many rules of conduct which you must see in 
this mental image of yourself as perfectly right 
and pi-oper. It must seem natural to you to 
eat with your fimgers. to sit cross-legged on the 
floor, to eschew with horror the flesh of the cow 
for of the pig, if you imagine yourself a 
Mohammedan). Material acquisitions (unless 
you choose to be a Buniya in this voluntary re- 
incarnation) must be of little value to you. 
Haste and the mad scramble of the American 
business world must be unkno^sm to you. You 
must see that it is quite proper for a person to 
give up all worldlj' possessions and to spend his 
life in meditation on the Inner Meaning of All 
Things. You must visualize a life without most 
of the conveniences to which you are so 
accustomed. 

And you must see yourself a citizen of a 
countiy where yoiu- ancestors have lived for 
thousands of years and where you yourself now 
are entirely subject to an essentially foreign 
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power. You must imagine a ruling class over 
you of a race and culture diametrically opposed 
to all your most cherished heritage of blood 
and thought. And you must see yourself as 
looked down upon by that ruling class because 
of those differences. 

Suppose for a moment that you happened to 
be a school-boy in Amritsar at the time of the 
infamous massacre in that city. You, an 
innocent little boy, attracted quite naturally by 
a crowd, suddenly find yourself, without under- 
standing how or why, in a struggling mass of 
people who have become the targets for bullets. 
By a miracle you escape with your life — being 
boosted over a wall by some l^ndly soul who 
is in as great danger as yourself, and loosing 
your turban and a slipper in the process. Then, 
returned to the school buildings you find out, 
more or less, what has been happening. You 
know that to even breathe a word of your 
experience would put you on the witness stand — 
and in danger of retribution for having seen,, 
survived and told. 

You go home for youi’ vacation. Your 
village is vmder martial law. As you drive along 
the road you have to descend from your vehicle 
to salute every passing British uniform — or be 
liable to prmishment. You find that your father 
is in prison. Because he did anything wrong? 
Not at all. Because he was a man as well as 
an Indian, and would not be duly subservient to 
those his masters. Just for upholding his dignity 
as a human being. 

Now imagine yourself a poor woman living 
near the sea in Sourthem India. Salt is a daily 
necessity. Your means are so inadequate that 
many times you go hungry to bed in order that 
those in your family whose work is harder than 
yours may have-not enough — but a little more 
of the tiny supply of food. . . . 

Imagine yourself a student, with an 
ambition to become a college professor. You 
may not hold “ subversive ideas,” you may not 
teach your students any doctrines that are not 
approved by an authorily which imposes itself 
upon you. Can you imagine having any very 
soul-satisfying joy in your profession under these 
circumstances? 

Sirppose yourself one of those bom fighters 
who naturally turn to the army as their career. 
No matter what your ability, you may never 
attain the highest rank — and all your ability will 
be at the disposal of a government which is 
sing you to maintain this superiority over you 
id yours. 

These things are true. No amount of road 
id bridge building can cover them up. . . 


These things must be faced. Not only by 
India— but by the World. It must be known 
that Self-Government must come to India. The 
world at large must not blind itself. 

All of us living in the world must look upon 
Indians as our fellow human beings now suffer- 
ing great wrongs, which it is as much our duty 
as theirs, to right. Let no one of us shrug his 
shoulders and say, " It is a Domestic Problem 
of the British Empire. The British are a just 
and wise people and are probably doing the 
best they can for India.” The whole point is 
tliat they ought not to be doing anything at all- 
The Indians should be doing their best — and the 
British should leave them to work out their own 
salvation. Each soul must do that, and each 
nation. 

There is today no one of the great nations 
of which it may be said that everything is 
running smoothly. In France, in Germany, in 
England, in Italy, in America — and God knows 
in Spain — ^there are serious difficulties of all 
kinds. Financial difficulties, labour ti'oubles, 
shocking discoveries of political dishonesty in 
high places, strikes, unemployment, waves of 
horrible crime — in some form or another we of 
the Western World find ourselves in dire distress. 
But would any one of us exchange our present 
freedom to experiment and to try at least tO' 
solve our problems, no matter how impossible of 
solution these problems may seem to be at times, 
for the position of being ruled no matter how 
efficiently, wisely or kindly by any foreign' 
pOM’er? Furthermore, is any one of the nations 
making such a Success of internal affairs that 
she .can claim with any honesty sufficient 
superiority to warrant interference elsewhere?" 
And in the case of Great Britain’s interference 
in India there is no more evidence of superior 
wisdom. It is Time alone, and militaiy force' 
which enables her to maintain the fiction. 

The Englishman who after years of life io 
India returns with any real knowledge of the 
people amongst whom he has lived and whom 
he ha.s been ruling, is a startling and glaring 
exception. Is not this fact in itself a melancholy 
comment on the boasted efficiency pf the British 
Raj? 

As we look around the World today we see 
many systems of government being tried — 
Communism, Socialism, Nazism, Fascism and 
shades between these various isms. We may not 
approve of the choice made by Italy, Russia or 
Germany, but we do grant them the right to. 
make their own choice — however mistaken we 
may feel that choice to be. They are all working 
out their salvation in their own way. And in- 
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common justice we should all admit that India 
should _ have that same right. Strength comes 
only with use, and ’wisdom with experience. The 
sooner India can shake off the burden of Bi’itish 
rule, the sooner she will acquire the strength 
and wisdom that come only from use and experi- 
ence. She has her own long and glorious past 
to learn from. A past too little knowm, and too 
easily forgotten. The past before the British. 
Lessons learned from Ashoka and Akbar might 
be more to the point for all of us than any to 
be obtained from the careei’s of present day 
leaders in any land. 

Whatever happens to India after she is free 
will be better than her present state. .And until 
such time as all the world admits that fact, and 


public opinion everywhere becomes a vital help 
to India* in her struggle for her rights, there can 
be no real brotherhood. You cannot have real 
world brotherhood and leave out India and her 
millions — and only Free Souls in Free Nations 
can be Brothers and possess in common their 
common share of this world which belongs in 
justice to us All. 

As I VTite these lines there are celebrations 
taking place all around me. It is July the 
fourth, the day of American Independence. I 
hope I am a good American. But when I think 
of the present plight of my brothers and sisters 
in India, I cannot whole-heartedly rejoice in ray 
0T\*n freedom. 


SIVANERl : THE BIRTH-PLACE OF SIVAJI 

By ADRIS BANERJI, m.a. 


Situated on an elevated plateau and surrounded 
by double ranges of hills, lies the massive wreck 
of an old township — Junnar. The term ‘ Junnar ’ 
means an old city. In by-gone days it must 
have been a flourishing town. Some go so far 
as to think that, in remote antiquity, it was 
probably the capital of Daklian (Deccan). 
Strategically the place is quite suitable for being 
made the capital; but beyond this, there is 
nothing to support this conjecture. Level plains 
are as rare in the Maharashtra country, as hills 
of any eminence in the greater portion of Bengal. 
But, even in this mountainous region, it would 
be difficult to find a place with such natural 
fortifications. So far as the eyes can perceive, 
hill-tops of considerable heights, like watchful 
sentinels, guard the entrance and exit to the 
city. Very near it, an immense mass of rock 
rises from the plateau, unconnected with 
surrounding hills. Perched on its top are sepia- 
coloured stone ruins of a fort, known as 
Sivaneri or Sivanagari- Nearly three hundred 
years ago, on this inaccessible top of the Sivaneri 
hill, at some unknowm spot of the ruined castle, 
a baby was born, who later on came to be known 
as Chhatrapati Sivaji. Junnar and the 
neighbouring fortress are now neglected, deserted 
and ruined. Till the j^Iague ravaged the 
greater portion of the Bombay Presidency, 
Junnar had some sort of population; and its 
hilly neighbourhood w'as the favourite holiday 


resoit of the rich Bombay citizens. When 
plague made this particular city its favourite 
rendezvous, the place lost its popularity swiftly ; 
and is now absolutely deserted. Still, it is one 
of the holiest of holy places of Dakhan, because, 
it was from this bleak mountain top of Sivaneri, 
over w’hich the wind now pursues its mad course, 
howling through the fragmentary ruins, that 
Maharaja Sivaji, the regenerator of Hindu India, 
greeted the first rising Sun of his ne’W life. 

There are two ways by which one can reach 
Junnar. The first is by cart from Poona. The 
second is to get do’wn at Talegaon station on 
the Bombay-Poona section of the G. I. P. 
Railway and take the regular bus service, which 
passes through Junnar. The road passes over 
undulating plains and two ghats (mountain 
passes) and two other important historical 
places of ilaharashtra. The first is the famous 
Chakan fort; the second is Deogaon — the birth 
place of the Vaishnava poet Tukaram. 

The history’ of Maharashtra differs in 
various details from that of other parts of 
Hindusthan. When the crescent of Islam 
dominated over Delhi. Ajmere, Ranthambhore 
and Kanaui and that for a long time, 
Maharashtra still remained independent. Early 
Muslim Sultans of Delhi, including Alauddin 
Khalji, were never able to subjugate this 
mountainous tract effectively. The Bahmani 
kings had no doubt been able to extend their 
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suzerainty over the highlands of Deccan, 
but in every fort located over innumerable 
mountain peaks, the Hindu barons enjoyed 
complete autonomy in their affairs. Even 
in the days of Nizamshahis of Ahinadnagar 
and Adil Shahis of Bijapur, who enjoyed a 
stronger hold over the Deccan plateau than their 
predecessors, the Hindu influence over the 
administration remained unimpaired. Only for 
a space of fifty years the Myghal eraperoi*s 
established their suzerainty over this proud and 
freedom-loving people. 

■When Junnar was under Muslim domination, 
the town must have been given as a Jaigir to a 
Habshi slave by an unknown Muhammadan 
monarch. His palace and tomb are now the 
only visible buildings in the ruined town of 
Junnar. The Habshi liad taken every care that 
his palace should be lovely. The building is 
now situated at a distance of 2 miles from the 
present city of Junnar. Xahrs, fountains, stone 
seats, huge rooms and the well-laid extensive 
gardens, now full of wild shrubs and jungle 
trees, testify to the taste and elegance of the 
Habshi feoffee. On the top floor of the stone 
built palace, a Maratlia husbandman has now 
built his reed hut, where he lives with his family. 
In one corner of the garden there is a big 
artificial lake, containing several fountains. The 
local people told us that around this lake was 
the harem of the Habshi. No vestige of this 
building can now be seen; on the other hand, we 
found dozens of buffaloes wallowing in the mud 
and deep black water of the pond. The Habshi 
lord's last resting-place is situated near the 
palace. It consists of a large stone room, 
surmounted by a dome, with little or no decora- 
tion- The building is remarkable for its austeiv 
dignity. 

More than one thousand years ago tlie hills 
around Junnar were excavated by some people, 
and turned into caves, cAoffya-halls and monas- 
teries. for the monks to live in and pray for the 
salvation of mankind. One cave is a temple 
of Ganesa or Ganapati the most popular deity 
of Deccan. According to tradition the image 
of Ganesa in the cave is very old. In order 
to make the holy shrine accessible to all, 
Maharani Ahalya Bai built steps on the steep 
mountain side. The caves on a nearby hill 
called Manmodi, are the biggest of all and of 
different types. People of all ranks, hailing 
from different parts of India, had contributed to 
their making. From the inscriptions still extant 
on the walls of the caves, we learn that one 
was built by a merchant from Bharu-kachchha 
(Broach) , another by a minister of a Scythian 
satrap of Kathiawad. Besides these, another 
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hill, knorni as Tulja, contains ten or twelve 

raves. . , ,. 

The hill of Sivaneri rises at a straight line 

from the surrounding ground level and is 
thousands of feet high. Access to the top is 
])ro\'ided on one side only by a narrow P^th. 
Il is so steep and narrow that it is impossible 
for more than three persons to go abreast. 
Inspite of its natural fortifications, the top_ is 
encircled by a series of stone ramparts, with 
gun boles and small openings to pour hot oil 
and molten lead- 

Dilapidated remains of eight or nine gate- 
ways (toranas) , built in different ages, can still 
be seen over the narmw pathway. The first 
torana is reached, after climbing a few hundred 
feet. From this point on one side we find 
the body of the rock rising stiffly towards the 
blue firmament; and the other side is protected 
by stone walls. After going half the way up 
the hill, the uneven road suddenly ends at the 
foot of a series of ■ broad steps. In the dim 
and distant past, these stone steps that slowly 
wind their way upwards, panting for breath, 
bad been caiwed out of the hard mountain side 
to make the communication between the upper 
fort and defenders on the ramparts below easier. 
If these mute stones could only speak, they 
would have revolutionized our knowledge of 
Indian history. Sakas, Chalukyas, Rashtra- 
kutas, Mughals and Marathas— whoever ruled 
the Deccan plateau, had to conquer this 
impregnable fortress due to its important 
strategic position. Their spirits (if there are 
any supernatural beings implied by that term) , 
probably still haunt its ruined battlements and 
jungle-covered pathway. At least no local man 
was agreeable in spending the night on the hill- 
top with us though they come daily to graze 
their flock in the shrubberies and viild grass 
that in patches cover the black mountain-side 
and its deserted stronghold. 

After passing through tlie series of toranas, 
one reaches the main entrance of the fortress. 
The lane to the right of the gateway, almost 
covered by wild plants, leads to the temple of 
Bhawani, the tutelary deity of Sivaji. There 
is a wooden doorway leading to the sanctum 
of the temple. The' building itself was built- 
of stone, ordinaiy Deccan trap, but the interior 
contains elaborate decorations in wood. 

The fortress w^as built in two terraces. In 
the lower terrace, just in front of the main gate, 
tliere is a flight of steps giving access to the 
higher fort, situated 300 ft- higher than the 
lower one. The lower fort is now almost level; 
no traces of buildings are now traceable on it, 
except the vacant stalls of the huge stable for 
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horses, built in IMuhammaclan times. The upper 
fort, or the citadel, is surrounded by brick T\-all; 
inside which were the residence of the killahdar, 
two or three wells, wliich still contain sweet 
drinkable water and (jne huge stone veseivoir. 
Big stone arches over this reservoir support a 
structure, which was evidently used as a 
mosque. Beside this building is a huge arch, 
with two pylons on either side. On account of 
its elevated position, the arch on top of Sivaneri 
hill can be seen from a great distance, like a huge 
giant throwing up its two big brawny arms 
across the sky. 

The killahdar’ s residence is a small-sized, 
double-storeyed stone building. On the gi-oirad- 
floor, only one room is now visible; while the 
first floor still beare remains of two rooms. In 
some unknown corner of this insi^ificant look- 
ing house .Jiji Bai had given birth to a son. 
The dawTi of a new epoch, was then gradually 
appearing over the political horizon of India. 
The glories of the Bahiuani Sultans had ali-eady 
come to an abrupt end. Its vacant place was 
taken by three Muslim kingdoms of the Deccan. 
Nuruddin Jehangir was then the undisputed 
master of Hindusthan. No one dreamt that this 
newborn babe, would, in future, revolutionise the 
histoiy of India and give a new lease of life 
to the decadent Hindu race. No one thought 
that the son of this Maratha killahdar, 
acknowledging the sovereignty of Adil Shahis 
of Bijapur, would one day strike the death-blow 
at the imperial edifice of the Mughals. He 
would create traditions that would bring forth 
the finest flower of Hindu chivalry, loyalty and 
chastity, in a generation when internecine 
conflicts and groups engulfed the whole of India. 
Tire bardie legends that would gi'ow around the 
name of Sivaji, his followers and successors, 
would be an inspiring legacy to a succeeding age, 
when forces of nationalism would be surging over 
dams that surrounded it. Trained according to 
the military system introduced by this great 
Maratha genius, the mobile Maratha cavalrj- 
would one day, pursue its victorious way 
throughout the length and breadth of India, 
from the Sutlej to the Comorin, from the Arabian 


sea to the Bay of Bengal. And when, in pride 
of power and conciuest, the decendants of 
Sivaji's Brahmin ministers would permit luxury, 
incompetency, treachery and intrigue to displace 
the simple but severe canons of militarj' dis- 
cipline formulated by Sivaji, then, and only 
then, the last Hindu empire would become a 
by-worrl and a thing of yesterday. 

Every stone of this lofty Sivaneri hill is 
tinged with historical memory. Guns had 
belched their fire at its impregnable mountain 
walls. Warriors had stormed every breach. 
Sometimes it had defierl all the resources and 
bravery of the besiegers, sometimes it had been 
taken. After Sivaji Irncl made the beginning of 
his caj’cer of establishing his kingdom in the 
mountainous tracts of Maharashtra, through 
freaks of fortune the fortress remained in his 
hands for some time, soon to be snatched away by 
the overpowering might of Alamgir. But never 
for a moment did he forget Sivaneri, where 
he spent hi.s childhood. With the last breadth 
of his life he thought of the lonely Sivaneri. 
\Aitli hi.« death the importance of Sivaneri 
was gone. His son Maharaja Sahu w'as too 
busy with other affairs to pay any attention 
to his fatlier’s birth-place. When the Peshaw'as 
usurped the position of Sivaji’s decendants, they 
dared not touch Sivaneri, lest it would rouse tlie 
population in favour of the dispossessed dynasty. 
Thus neglected, Sivaneri gi'adually passed into 
oblivion. Nobody cared for its delapidated 
buildings. 

Human memory is short. Though Sivaji 
Maharaj is fondly remembered, the stately 
fortress in which he first saw the light of day, 
was allowed to fall into pieces. It was over- 
grovMi with jungle. The modem Marathas have 
established a huge statue of Sivaji in the capital 
of the Peshawas; but his birth-place remains 
neglected and unhonoured. Only a tablet fi.xed 
by the Government, reminds the rare visitor 
that this impregnable Sivaneri was the birth- 
place of the founder of the Hindu empire that 
made the greatness of the Marathas felt 
throughout India. 



ATHENS 

A Place of Pilgi-image of the Western World 


Athens (in Greek, Athime ) , the capital of 
‘Greece, is situated near the Saronic Gulf, in 
Attica, a triangular peninsula projecting in a 
south-easterly direction towards the Aegean Sea. 
The city is built around the Acropolis (511 ft.) 
and Lycabettus (908 ft.) , in a plain bounded 
by Mounts Fames (4635 ft.) and Pentelicon 
{3634 ft.) to the North of North-East, by 
the Hymettus range (3369 ft.) in the East, 
by Mount Aegaleos (1535 ft.) in the lyest, 
and by the indented coast of the Saronic Gulf 
in the South-West. Through the plain flow two 
small rivers, the Chephissus Atticus and the 
Ilissus. The city is at an altitude of 328 ft., 
■above sea-level, and is geographically located at 
38 degrees 68' of latitude North, and 23 degrees 
43' of longitude East of Greenwich. 

Historical Sketch 

Twenty-five centuries ago, the city of 
Athens, originally built on the plateau of the 
sacred rock of the Acropolis, was already a 
habitable place. It was named Cecropia, after 
Cecrops, its first founder. The royal city was 
bounded by walls dating from Mycenean times 
(14th to 12th centuries, B.C.). Legend attri- 
butes to Theseus the union of all the small 
states of Attica into a single state with capital 
at Cecropia, whose name was changed into 
Athens, that is " the city of Athena,” in honour 
of Athena the presiding goddess of the city. 

Slowly during the folio-wing centuries 
Athens developed into a larger city, and a lower 
town was formed at the foot of the upper town. 
By the 7th century before the Christian era it 
was already a small naval power. Under the 
influence of Solon the legislator, and Peisistratus 
the tyrant, (6th century B.C.), and after -^e 
famous victories over the Persians in Marathon 
(490) , Salamis (480) and Plataeae (479) , 
Athens reached the zenith of its glory about the 
Sth century B.C. During this golden era Athens 
gave to the world its great poets, dramatists, 
philosophers, architects and sculptors, much of 
whose work evokes universal admiration and is 
still considered to be models of perfection. 

The Peloponnesian war, which lasted from 
431 t-o 404 B.C., resulted in a slackening of the 
Artistic activity of Athens, but the century 
which followed marks again a period equally 


brilliant and refined, though perhaps not as 
great. This period was followed by the epic 
era of Alexander the Great who carried Hellenism 
afar into Asia. Athens suffered the consequences 
of this eiqjansion, for with the division of the 
great empire it passed through alternating stages 
of independence and servitude. Dming the 
2nd century B.C. it fell with the rest of Greece 
under Roman domination. A period of 
decadence succeeded the old days of glory and 
prosperity. During the 2nd century A.D., it 
went through a kind of renaissance under the 
philheliene Emperor Hadrian, who embellished 
the city with sumptuous edifices. 

Later it formed part of the Byzantine 
Empire, which came under the influence of the 
Athenian spirit and culture. During this long 
period, although the pagan spirit had receded 
before the advance of Christianity, Athens did 
not stop from being regarded the intellectual 
centre of the Hellenic world and the metropolis 
of Hellenism. Three emperors married Athenian 
wives, who thus became empresses of Byzantium. 
Athens followed the fate of the Byzantine 
Empire. It came under the transitory domina- 
tion of the Franks (1204-1270 A.D.), and two 
centuries later under that of the Ottoman 
Empire (1456). 

Four centuries passed by. The war of 
Greek Independence in the nineteenth century 
(1821-1827), resulted in the formation of a 
Greek kingdom, which effected a gradual re- 
organization of the Greek world. After emerg- 
ing successfully from the Balkan Wars (1912) 
and going through the great European conflict, 
this new State succeeded in -attaining its present 
extent, with this famous historical city of Athens 
as its capital. 

Climate 

The climate of Greece, and consequently of 
Athens, has been praised since remotest antiquity. 
Its sky is of an unusual blue, and its atmosphere 
has a unique limpidity and transparency. Its 
bright and clear light, with its everchanging 
nuances, makes the outlines of the mountains 
and of the monuments stand out sharply against 
tile sky, while at other times it bathes everything 
m rosy and violet hues. The sunset in Athens 
is simply marvellous. This exceptional nature 
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A general view of Porombka Barrage in Poland, one of the numerous similiar barrages which have 

promoted the agricultural pruduclion of posl*war Poland 
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of the climate, and its perfect saUihrity. arc 
attributable to the dryness of the uir uiid to the 
imperceptible variations in the liuiniclitv of the 
atmosphere. 

Orientations in the City 
For juirposes of orientation, the visitor 
sliouid mark two points of reference ; Oinonia 
Square, situated at a distance of almost a mile 
from the northern end of the Acropolis, and 
Constitution Square, soincwluit over half a mile 
to the south-east of the former square. These 
two square.? are connected by Stadium Street. 
Under Omonia Square is the station of the 
Electric Railway between Athens and Piraeus, 
while at the upper part of Constitution S<iuare 
arc die old Palace, the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier, and tlic Hotel Grande Bretagne. 
Running parallel to Starlium Street is University 
Boulevard with its group of three beautiful 
buildings : the Academy, the University of 
Athens and the National Library. The street 
behind these buildings is Academy Street. 
Stadium, Hennes and Aeolus Streets, which 
form a trainglo, constitute an important business 
and shopiiing centre. Patissia Street is an 


extension of Aeolus Street to the North. On 
tlii.s street arc tlic Polytechnic School and the 
Arcliacological Maseum. 

The following streets start off from the 
Constitution Square : From the upper end, 
Amelia Boulevard, which is a continuation of 
I'nivei'sity Boulevard; it passes near the National 
Ganlen and the Zaiipcion Park, and brings to 
tlie Trniiile Jif Olympian Zeus and to Hadrian’s 
Arch : thence the Leoplioros Ditmyssiou Areo- 
pagitou lead.? to the entrance of the Acropolis. 
Starting from the lower part of the siiuare, 
Pliilhollenc.s Street leads southward, passing 
before tlie Russian and Anglican clmrchcs and 
meeting Leoplioros Amalias. Metropolis Street, 
parallel to Hennes Street, starting also from tlie 
lower imrt of the square, passes before the 
Athens Cathedral and the little Metropolis, and 
ends at Mona.stiraki Station as Dcka Street. 

Opposite the Hotel Grande Bretagne is the 
starting point of (lueen Sophia Boulevard, a 
beautiful avenue passing by the Old Palace, the 
Benaki Museum and the Byzantine Museum, 
and leafling to the outskirts of Athens. Twenty 
minutes’ walk will bring one from Constitution 
Scpiare to the entrance of the Acropolis. 




THE PLACE OF POLAND IN COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 

By a. G. CHAGLA 


The achievements of post-war Poland hold out 
a message of hope and inspiration to modern 
India. The two countries have much in common. 
Both countries are predominantly agricultural, 
with a comparatively low standard of living and 
a high birth rate. Both the countries also have 
vast industrial possibilities dependent primarily 
on raw material found within national 
boundaries. India is still a subject nation, 
though now on the threshold of autonomy. 
Poland has attained freedom just two decades 
ago. IVithin this short iieriod she has attained 
a position of considerable importance in 
European and world trade and industrj'. This 
cannot fail to be of practical interest to modern 
India, 

Poland was a subject nation for a hundred 
and fifty years. During the last centuiy, when 
other states of North-Western Europe achieved 
the greatest political and economic expansion in 
history, Poland lay impotent and divided 
between three Powers, each liaving a totally 
different economic stmeture and policy. It was 

35-5 


to the interest of these Powers to prevent the 
economic development of Poland, in order to 
paralyse lier power of resistance. Then came the 
world-war of 1914-18. It is not generally 
known what Poland liad to go through at 
this period. . The gi-eat Polish patriot Joseph 
Pilsudski, who had organised the first armed 
resistance against tlie Russian oppressors in 1905, 
was quick to see the opportunity and placed 
himself at the head of the Polish Legions. On 
August 6, 1914 the war of liberation commenced. 
After the collapse of Impeidal Russia, the 
prineijial enemy of Polish fre-edom. Pilsudski 
turned against the Central Powers. He was 
captured and from July 1917 to November 1918 
ho remained a prisoner. When the Centra! 
Powers collapsed, Pilsudski, after his release, 
took over the supreme power in the new 
Republic of Poland. Poland was not yet' free; 
there were other enemies to face : the Bolsheviks. 
For two more years the brave Polish people had 
to suffer untold hardships before all the external 
enemies could be finally ousted out. 
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It is not possible to appreciate the achieve- 
ments of modern Poland except against the 
background of the immediate past. Perhaps 
no other counti^ suffered more in the great war, 
including. Belgium. Belgium was recompensed 
to a certain extent; Poland had to rely mainly 
on the efforts of her own patriots. 

The statistics of war in Poland are a sad 
commentary on the utter ruthlessness of modern 
warfare and its aftermath. Over 1,800,000 
buildings, in towns and villages, were totally 
ruined by fire. Before Poland was evacuated 
by occupying Powers, 11 million acres of 
agricultural land were put out of use. Two 
.million heads of cattle, one million horses and 
one and a half million sheep and goats were 
destroyed. The war operations occupied an 
area of fifteen million acres of forests out of 
which six million acres were totally devastated 
and the alien armies removed 4,661 million feet 
of timber from the country. Dr. Roman 
Gorecki, President of the National Economic 
Bank in Warsaw, from whose interesting book 
this information is derived, further states that : 
“ In industry paitieularly the destruction was 
caused not only by direct military operations, 
but by a deliberate devastation put into 
practice by the occupying Powers.” He cites 
that the following were removed from Poland : 
4259 electrical motors and engines, 3844 tooling 
machines and 98,000 tons of various factory 
equipment. In addition the rolling stock of 
railways in Russian Poland was removed by the 
retreating Czarist armies and half the bridges, 
station buildings and railway workshops were 
totally destroyed. If to this harrowing picture 
of destruction is added a completely disorga- 
nized monetary system and- ‘the economic 
disaster of monetary inflation, which lasted for 
full three years, a more depressing state of 
affairs it is difficult to imagine. And yet it 
is out of the ashes of this immediate past that 
Polish patriots and statesmen have literally 
created modem Poland and brought her to the 
present important position in post-war Europe. 

In extent of territory modern Poland ranks 
fifth among European states, following Russia, 
France, Spain, Germany and Sweden. The area 
of the Polish Republic is about 150,000 square 
miles, being ten times larger than Switzerland 
and Denmark and four times as large as 
Czeeho-slovakia. In population Poland ranks 
sixth among European states following Russia, 
Germany, England, France and Italy. The. 
density of population is as high as 222 per 
square mile, the total population being about 
33.5 millions. Though the maritime frontier of 
Poland is only 80 miles, the part played by 


Gdynia and Danzig under the present conditions 
are among the most important in the Baltic 
ports. In Gdynia alone 4778 vessels, having 
an aggregate tonnage of 4,569,140 and represent- 
ing the flags of 26 countries entered the port 
during 1935. This figure exceeds that of 
Calcutta by about 500,000 to^. The great 
advantage of Poland in international trade mid 
commerce lies in her geographical position. 
The country is situated in the very heart of 
Europe and has also direct access to the ocean. 
Poland has always represented one of the most 
important transit territories between the East 
and West and North and South of Europe. 

In natural wealtli Poland holds a place of 
considerable importance. Here again the way 
the natural resources are being utilized for the 
people and their benefit is an object lesson to 
India. Fully 68 per cent of the total area is 
taken up by agricultural land, including 49 
per cent arable land, 17 per cent meadows and 
pastures and 1.5 per cent for other purposes. 
In arable lands Poland stands third in 
European countries, after Denmark and 
Hungary. As much as 22 per cent of the 
surface, amounting to 19.8 million acres, are 
forests, yielding an annual growth of timber 
of 760 million cubic feet. Poland is thus one 
o£ the greatest timber exporting countries in tlu* 
world. 

Then there are the rich mineral deposits 
in the South and the South-West of the country. 
These are the basis of hea^ industry. Poland 
produces more coal than France and Czecho- 
slovakia put together. Only Great Britain and 
Germany have greater coal deposits. The 
deposits of oil -come to 160 million tons, the 
Polish petroiium industry being one of the 
oldest in the world. Deposits of rock salt and 
loams amount to 6,000 million tons, and are 
among the greatest in Europe. Poland is_ also 
one of the few regions in the world containing 
within her borders deposits of potash salts, 
estimated at 4^0 million tons. This makes 
Poland self-sufficient in agriculture for many 
years to come. 

Metallurgical industry is extremely import- 
ant in national economy. As has been seen, 
Poland is blessed with all tlie necessary 
requisites on which the industry depends : coal, 
oil and ore. Deposits of iron are estimated at 
165 million tons ; zinc and lead ores are 
estimated at 33 million tons. There are also 
sufficient and suitable raw materials for a 
thriving cement industry. Brick and glass 
industries are also well developed. Poland is 
also blessed with another extremely important 
advantage for the development of industries, 
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A high-powered locomotive built in Polish factories for overseas market. Poland has two 
locomotive factories and six factories for railway material 


namely, water power. The Kydraulic power of 
I'ivere in the South and the South-West of 
Poland is estimated at 3.7 million h. p., though 
very little of this has been harnessed yet. 

This brief review of the natural resources 
of Poland presents a graphic picture of the 
enormous possibilities of development in agri- 
culture and . industry. If we look at the 
natural resources of India, wc shall find that 
in many respects the natural resources of India 
are similar to those of Poland. It would be 
therefore of practical interest to India to keeji 
a close eye on the manner in which natural 
resources are being utilized in this new Far 
Western Republic mainly for the benefit of the 
pe<ipU’ themselves. The economic place that 
Poland holds in modern Europe is also of great 
interest to India. 

It would give an idea of the national 
wealth of Poland (which it must not be 
forgotten is predo:ninantly an agricultural 
counrty) , wlien it is stated that it is greater 
than that of Czecho-slovakia, Rumania, 
Switzerland, Yugoslavia and Hungary. Only 
the major European powers, who are also 
among the major world Powers — Germany, 
Russia, and Italy and also Great Britain and 
France, the two colonial Powers— have greater 
national wealth. 

The high level of agricultural production 
achieved by Poland under a national govern- 
ment cannot but be an eye-opener to India. 
In Poznania and Pomerania, two provinces of 
Poland, the crops of wheat amoimt to 8 cwts., 
per acre, of rye 6 cwts., of barley 7.3 cwts., 
and oats 6.8 cwts. Poland today produces 
14% of the world crop of rye and 15% of 


t . 

potatoes. Of flax .she is the isceond target 
j.i'oflucer in the world, the first being Russia. 
She is the fifth largest producer of oats, the 
seventh of barley and the thirteenth of wheat. 

The development of agricultural industries 
ia also of interest to India. Poland produced 
344,000 tons of sugar in 1933-34, out of which 
no less than 100,000 tons wei-e exported. It is 
not generally known that Poland is the sixth 
largest world producer of beet sugar. Distilling, 
flour milling, potato and meat products 
industries have also made rapid strides. 

The immense wealth of timber has led to 
the development of many industries using 
timber as the main raw material, such as 

furniture (including bentwood and bentwocKl 
furniture), veneer.s, plywood and other products. 
Among the exporters of timber from Europe, 
Poland holds the fourth place, coming after 
Rus-sia, Finland and Sweden, though in 1927 
the exports from Poland were the largest from 
any European countiy. 

The reaction of the Great War on Industiy 
in Poland was different to what it was on the 
industries of other manufacturing countries. 
Owing to the huge profits possible on the 

supply of wai* material, industry in ali other 
manufacturing countries advanced to an un- 
imaginable extent during the course of the 

War. In Poland exactly opposite was the case. 
It has been mentioned earlier that the main 
centres of industry were either put out of 

action or totally destroyed. Even in the post- 
war era amalgamation into larger groups and 
modernization to meet the changed needs was 
a difficult task. In other countries it was easy 
enough because of uniform conditions prevail- 
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ing. In Pulajirl the development of industiy in 
each of the throe occupied parts had been on 
entirely different lines and under different 
political and economic structures of govern- 
ment. One can therefore have nothing but 
unqualified and unstinted praise for those at 
the helm of industrial re-organization for having 
brought about so veiy rapid and yet steady 
development in almost eveiy branch of industry. 
This is all the more remarkable when the totally 
disorganized and depressed industrial and trade 
conditions in post-war Europe are kept before 
one’s eyes. 

Coming to the commerce of modern Poland 
\vc find that within the short period of about 
twenty years Poland has already attained the 
enviable position of being one of the greatest 
producers and exportei's of oil and oil products 
in Euro[)e, the other two being Russia and 
Rumania. In 1934, tlic extraction of crude oil 
reached 484,000 tons. The importance of this 
under the prc.sent world conditions is self- 
evident. As a coal exporting country Poland 
occupies third place, only Great Britain and 
Germany being ahead of her. In coal produc- 
tion Poland comes fifth, after Great Britain, 
Germany, Russia and France. In the export 
of zinc, Poland, with an export figure of 67,000 
tons, has only United States ahead of her. In 
the production of zinc Poland holds the third 
place, the first two !)oing United States and 
Belgium. 

In the production of steel Poland holds the 
eighth place in Europe and in pig-iron the 
ninth place. Metal manufacturing industries, 
which are well developed, include arms and 
ammunition factories, engine factories, tools 
factories and also motor car and aeroplane 
factories. For railwaj^ material Poland has 
now six factories (against two in the pre-war 
era) and two locomotive factories which export 
their products to many parts of the world. In 
addition a vciy important cloctro-technical 
industry has been developed out of what was 
a small installation and repairing industry. 

Textile industry has also made vast strides. 
In woollen goods Polish products come up to 
the best in the world. In cotton, though 
specializing in low gi*adc goods for the home 
and ovei*seas markets, more fastidious demands 
arc also being satisfactorily met with. Cotton 
textile industry employs as many as 1317,000 
spindles and 47,000 looms; woollen industry 
773,000 spindles and 15,000 looms; linen 
industry 22,000 spindles; jute industry 30,000 
spindles and silk industry 3,000 spindles. 

Some branches of chemical production have 
a basic importance in national economy. 


Poland has not remained behind in this. In 
feitilizers, superphosphate factories have been 
well-organized. Nitrate fertilizers produced in 
Poland are not only sufiicient for the heavy 
home demand, but are being exported. Arti- 
ficial silk industry, rubber industry and the 
important dyeing industry are also making vast 
sti’ides. In ' addition cement, glass, paper, 
clothing and leather industries are finding 
favourable conditions for rapid development. 

In short, Poland, which was politically 
non-existent as a free state even twenty years 
ago, is today an important state and a selj- 
sufficient country meeting with almost all home 
demands in every branch of industry and 
agriculture. The achievement of Poland is all 
the more praiseworthy when it is remembered 
that the developments in this country have been 
along as normal lines as was possible under the 
abnormal post-war conditions. In any case 
there have been no fantastic ideological experi- 
ments thrust on an unwilling or frightened 
people. Not visionaries but men of vision and 
sound economic experience have been in charge 
of the reconstruction of Poland. That indeed 
is the secret of Poland’s rapid rise. The credit 
goes entirely to the one-pointed efforts and 
honesty of purpose of the practical-minded 
patriots who hold the reins of office. India has 
a vital lesson to learn from Poland in this 

1‘CSJX'Ct. 

As an outstanding example of the practical 
patriotism and high economic and scientific 
training of Polish leaders one cannot do better 
than cite the example of the present President 
of the Republic, Professor Dr. Ignacy Moscicki. 
He is a great scientist and has made valuable dis- 
coveries in electro-chemistry and clectro-physics. 
His fifteen years work in the University of 
Fribourg (Switzerland) won him world fame. 
In 1912 he took up the appointment of professor 
in physical chemistry and electi’o-chcmistiy at 
the University of Lwow (Poland) and devoted 
all his energy to the task of building up chemical 
industiy, which is of vital importance in 
national economy. The State Nitrate Factoiy 
at Chorzow owes its development and expansion 
to him. He was placed in charge of the factory 
immediately after the war. In 1926 this 
practical-minded and scientifically trained 
patriot _ was elected President of the Polish 
Republic. In 1933 he was re-elected President. 
Even today, inspite of his onerous duties, his 
spare time is taken up by the problems of 
chemical industry in Poland and scientific 
research. With such a man of action — and yet 
a man of \dsion— at the helm of the Polish ship 
of state, it is not difficult to appreciate the vast 
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developuiKuts ia the economic life of Poland out- 
lined in this paper. It is not posjsible to doubt 

the glorious futiu’e that awaits Poland in world 
affairs. 

Indian patriots and politicians hold tlic 
opinion that India can no more remain isolated. 
Tliat indeed is a fact of great importance. It 
should therefore be of practical interest to oiir 
men of affairs to cultivate botli cultural and 
commercial contacts with countries such as 
Poland, which have much in cuimnon with India, 
and can give as mucli in ideas and materials as 
they can take. That seems to be the only way 
to develop a sane and healthv internationalism 
in the world today. 


In conclusion, it is worthwhile noting fi‘om 
India’s point of view, that she has a very 
favourable balance in her trade with Poland. 
While she imports only 34 lakhs worth of goods 
from Poland, her e.vjiorts to that countiy arc 
worth nearly firo crores. The principal items 
include : Cotton ol lakhs, jute 38 lakhs, rice 
48 lakhs, rubber 7 lakhs, hides and skims 9 lakhs, 
tea 7 laklis, manganese and chrome ores 5 lakhs, 
(hher important exports include rice in husk, 
Castor oil seeds, Copra, Groundnuts, Pepper, 
Shellac, Bamboos, Raw Wool, Cocoanut fibre 
etc. There is, therefore, every reason why India 
.should cultivate closer contacts wdth such an 
excellent customer. 


ROERICH’S ART IN INDIA 

By VINCENT WHITE 


On October 10th, the 40th Annivcrsniy of 
academicianship and 50th Annivei-saiy of the 
artistic, scientific and literary activities of 
Nicholas Roerich takes place. Roerich is now 
residing in his pennanent home in the 
Himalayas and the link which he has thus 
established with India will for ever be 
remembered here. 

The Modern Reinew was the first channel 
in India through which the Art of Roerich 
became known to the wider public on this 
continent. An inspiring article from the pen of 
Mr. Joseph Finger appeared in 1921 unfolding 
before the eyes of the readers the colourful life 
and magnificent art of this great Russian 
Master. 

Since then Roerich’s art had become well- 
known all over India. In 1923, Nicholas 
Roerich, Mine. Roerich and their two sons 
Georges and Svetoslav arrived in Bombay and 
were hcartilj' welcomed here by many 
prominent cultural leaders of India. The 
eminent artist Bireswar Sen summarized the 
voice of India when he wTote in the Hindu 
Weekly : 

“To most of us, Roerich is a legendar>’ figure of 
romance. Against llic lurid glare of the flaming West, 
his mighty figure looms large like the motionless and 
benevolent Buddha in the midst of a vast cosmic cataclysm. 
Far above the tumultuous din of frenzied nations rings 
his voice — the unequivocal commandments of the Eternal — 
the Voice of Truth, Beauty and Culture. Great is 
Roerich — and greater stUl are his works, the beautiful 


harbingers of Peace and Gmid Will among men. 
Tmlefatigalile in action, indomitable in spirit and innocent 
at heart, he is the new Sir Galahad, seeking after the 
Holv Grail.” 

This reference to the Holy grail is very 
significant, because almost at the same time in 
another part of the world the famous 
Lithuanian poet Baltrushaitis voiced a similar 
comparison. 

In the Bh.arat Kala Bhawan in Benares 
and in the Municipal Museum of Allahabad 
special halls have been dedicated to the 
Master. Besides this Roerich's paintings arc 
in the Bose Institute in Calcutta, in the Adyar 
Museum in Madras, in the collection of 
Rabindranatli Tagore in Santiniketan, in the 
Sri Chitralayam State Gallery of Travancorc, 
in the Urusvati Himalayan Research Institute 
in Naggar and also in several private 
collections. 

The Benares group contains amongst others, 
the following paintings so typical of the 
creativeness of Roerich: “Star of the Hero,” 
“Buddha— The Giver,” “ Kalki Avatar,” 
“ Bhagawan Sri Ramakiisliana,” “ Charaka — 
the Ayurvedic Healer.” The Allahabad group 
includes : “ The Arhat,” “ Guga Chohan,” 
“Maitrcya,” “Slic Who Leads,” “Holy Shepherd,” 
“ The Message of Shambhala,” “ Light Conquers 
Darkness,” and paintings of the Himalayas, 
some of which had been exhibited at the last 
Governmental Exhibition of the United Pro- 
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Nicholas Roerich 


Rabindranath Tagore wrote of the Art of 
Roerich that “ it is jealous of its independence, 
because it is great.” Alexander Benois in his 


Eveiy student of the mani- 
fold creativeness of Roerich 
will indeed note, both in colour 
and form, the highly unusual 
expression of the mighty indivi- 
duality of the Master. Dr. 
Hagbert Wright, Director of the 
London Library, justly pointetl 
out ' the repeated comparisons 
between Roerich and Gaugin 
and Vruhel. In French litera- 
ture one can find the name of 
Roerich in line with that of 
Moreau; and William Ritter in 
Germany calls Roerich’s Art 
the best expression of Wagner. 
The Italian articles, when men- 
tioning Roerich, place him with 
Benozoo Gozzoli and Duccio. 
And at the same time all 
countries definitely uderline that 
originality and independence of 
the Art of Roerich, which was 
so clearly defined by Rabindra- 
nath Tagore. 

AVhat do all these un- 
expected and seemingly differ- 
ing comparisons mean? They but affirm that 
in the Art of Roerich we have some extraordinary, 
unrepeated style of his own. Of course Roerich 
is a modernist. But why then does he remind 


article pointed out that Roerich appears as a 
representative of an entirely new school of art. some people of Benozoo Gozzoli or Moreau ? 
The American critic Dr. Brinton, Serge Ernst The heroes of Wagner and Maeterlinck are 
and many othem wrote similarly in different beautifully expressed by Roerich — and this 


^•inces in Lucknow. About these paintings 
G. C. Gangoly wrote in the Pioneer, naming 
Roerich — the Wizzard of Eastern landscapes, 
who sublimates realistic scenes to the dizzy 
heights of divine dreamlands.” The Bose Insti- 
tute is adorned by the painting ‘‘ Santana — the 
SdUiTc of Life in Ma<lia3 is “ The Messenger,” 
in the Tagore Collection, “ The Ruler,” in 
tlie Trusvati Himalayan Research Institute are 
'•Fiat Rex,” “Heavenly Mountains.” etc., and 
in Travancore, Fieiy Thoughts.” 


countries, Leonid Andrew in his last article 
beautifully expressed the same thought speak- 
ing of a whole unique “realm of Roerich.’’ 
IMaxiin Gorky called Roerich the “ greatest 
intuitivist.” In the last books of the ultra 
modernist Buriiuk, in the book of Jean 
Duvernois and in articles of the Belgian critic 
E. van Loo, again the same idea is affirmed 
tliat Roerich is the founder of a new school of 
Art. More than once this school was named 
“ cosmic synthesis,” “ synthesis of wisdom,” and 

Serge Ernst states that : 


“Such searching more than any- 
thing else corresponds to the spiritual 
path of the Master, so beaiiiifiu in its 
purity and power.” 


R. C, Taiidan concludes liis 
monograph on Roerich with the 
words : 


“The seeds now sown by Roerich 
will in the fullness of time blosson^ 
forlli into a harvest of flowers and 
redound to the glory of the sower.” 
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again is something entirely different to moder- 
nism. Precisely not by suppositions, but 
tlirough the numerous series of comparisons and 
opinions of different critics has the Art of 
Roerich been defined as a special school. About 
such independence and unrepeated originality 
Claude Bragdon .writes in the following words'; 

In the histoiy of the fine arts, certain individuals 
have appeared from time to time, whose work has a unique 
and profound quality, which differentiates them from their 
contemporaries, making it impossible to classify them in 
any known category and to ally them with any school, 
because they resemble themselves only— and one another, 
like some spaceless and timeless order of initiates. Such 
were Leonardo, Rembrandt. Duercr, Blake and in other 
fields Beethoven, Balzac, Rodin .... Roerich, in his 
life, in his chai'acler and in his art reveals himself as \ 
member of this fraternity.” 

Those who named Roerich’s Art a cosmic 
synthesis, are not far from truth, i^jerich’s 
creativeness cannot limit itself to the boundaries 
of existing schools. He finds hia allies in 
creation under most unexpected circumstances. 
No doubt, those w’ho mentioned Roerich with 
Gaugin, had reason, remembering the same 
intensity of colour symphonies. Those who 
compared Roerich with the phantastic searcher 
Vrubel or w’itli ^Yil]iam Blake, also had reason, 
admiring the wide vision of Roerich’s concep- 
tions. Even those to whom Roerich resounded 
like Peter Breughel the Elder and other 
Nethei’land Masters, who so romantically 
depicted the castles and towers of Northern 
counties, even they were right, because they 
remembered the wonderful series of Roerich 
dedicated, to “ Princess Malcine,” “ Sister 
Beatrice ” or his last " Great Mother of Peace." 
Like Wagner Roerich loves powerful symphonic 
series, which like mosaic form sonorous j^earls. 
One has but to remember “ Heroica ” or 
Sancta ” and his latest series of the " Sacred 
Himalayas.’’ 

The French critic Denis Roche in the 
Gazette des Beaux Arts says that the character 
of Roei’ich’s Art is formed with unusual logic. 
The critic thus undcriines the pemuasive direct- 
ness of the Art of Roerich, which is the main 
attractive ma^et of the Master’s paintings. 

This quality of convincingness is a very 
rare one. One cannot learn it. Either it 
already exists having been accumulated in the 
depth of the chalice of the heart, or it is 
altogether absent, and then no amount of 
teaching nor handicraft can replace this expre.^*- 
sion of the Spirit. 


In various countries many publications 
have been dedicated to Roerich, from large 
monographs t-o biographical essays, in which 
all writers, however different their pointe of 
view, imanimously acknowledge the grandeur 
of his style, the unforgetableness of his creations 
and the convincingness of his great colour 
sjnnphony. How' often one hears : “ Roerich’s 

Clouds,’’ ‘'Roerich’s country,” “The Realm of 
Roerich,” "Eagles of Roerich,” “a Roerich 
blue,” " Summits of Roerich ” . . . . 

Like Balzac, like Wagner, like Leonardo, 
Roerich loA’es to work and by his untiring 
creativeness inspires and urges towards works 
all those who are near him. This also is a 
definite sign of an entire school. Indeed in this 
constant achieving Roerich manifests such a 
genuine originality that it cannot be called 
otherwise than his own style. 

Whether Roerich outlines the profile of a 
snowy mountain, or eternalizes the image of 
rishis and saints, or whether he defines warriors 
and heroes, in everything we find his same 
convincingness and originality of containment 
and synthesis. Roerich’s spirit has long ago 
mastered this syntliesis. Not casual are hi.s 
searching and wanderings; but a certain, firm 
path, known only to him, unifies all his multi- 
form creations. 

In Hindu literature Roerich’s name is often 
preceded by the epithet Rishi, Sri or Guru. 
These three significant definitions explain much 
what is perceived by the refined spirit of the 
sons -of the Vedas and Mahabharata. A dee[) 
striving towards everything licroical, to the 
Great Service, is expressed in all attainments 
of the Master and has been underlined by many 
authors as a special quality. They state that 
the veiy names of his paintipgs already read 
like a heroic poem. And the combinations of 
colours of Roerich’s paintings resound like it 
magnificent symphony. 

J. K. Nag in the Illustrated India of 
C.'alcutta says in his article “ Rnerieli — a Saint 
and an Artist ” : 

“There Jives now on the roof of ihe world, a unique 
figure of charming composition — a saint that had so 
ardently worshipped Beauty — a genius that has so 
passionately loved art and culture. He is the world famous 
painter, the great Nicholas Constantinovich Roerich — a 
towering personality of this century. Besides his genius 
in art, Roerich is one of the ardent enthusiasts for world 
peace. He dreams of an international peace through art 
and beauty. He says: Art is to create beauty, &ougli 
beauty we gain victory, through beauty we unite and 
through beauty we pray.” 



THE TRAGEDY OF BENGAL’S FISHERIES 

By DINESH CHANDRA MAJUMDAR, bx. 


The problem of the fislierics of Bengal is oue 
which directly concerns the welfare of not only 
25 hikhs of fishermen but also of Bengal’s 
population ns a whole. One would have thought 
that this hardly required elaboration, but it 
needs must be stressed; for, the imblic has 
displayed great indifference to the cause of the 
fishermen all along, and has taken but little 
interest in tlic question of its fisheries, 
completely oblivious of the fact that such 
cruel neglect of a vitally important national 
asset is the root cause of the present 
liigli price and increasing scarcity of good 
fish, over which it is lamenting daily. It 
is not that its attention was not called to the 
critical state of the fishermen and the fish 
industry many years ago. Nor is it that those 
warnings were not repeated time and again till 
tliey became weaker and weaker owing to the 
growing indifference and apathy of the Govern- 
ment and the public alike. Once again, it seems, 
the comfortable sleep, of ages has descended upon 
us, and once again it is necessary to disturb 
it lest we proceed to our own destruction 
irretrievably. 

Just thirty years ago the late Sir K, G. 
Gupta under orders of the Government submitted 
a report on Bengal’s fisheries. The report, as 
well as his enquiry, was necessitated by the 
growing scarcity of fish in those days even. His 
enquiry was an exhaustive one, and he made 
various recommendations urging the great 
imjjortancc of giving earlj'^ effect to them. AVhilc 
something was done to give effect to his 
suggestions in the Bay of Bengal, the main 
problem of the inland fisheries, which form the 
most important field for the indigenous industry, 
continued to remain ns insoluble as ever. The 
result has been further and more rapid deteriora- 
tion of the world’s third largest fresh water 
fishery, with its inevitably baneful effect in the 
province’s resources as well as health. The 
condition of the fisliennen also has not escaped 
tlie general decline, 

It is indeed high time that we paid heed to 
the advice of the many competent observers in 
this line, and made an earnest effort to run the 
fisheries of the prorince on a fruitful and profit- 
able basis. All previous reports of enquiries 
into these fisheries deplore the havoc going on in 


the inland waters of Bengal by the ruthless and 
wliolesale slaughter of fisli fry and fingerlings, 
by the terribly destructive methods of fishing, 
and by the complete anarchy that prevails where 
fishermen arc concerned. Suitable legislation 
lias been urged by them again and again to check 
the alanning rate at which such fi.shcrics are 
deteriorating, and to preserve and conserve the 
fish tlierein. At the same time, however, they 
all concur in admitting that they have no 
satisfactory means to suggest for the proper 
enforcement of tlie various remedies proposed 
by them. This they attribute to two main 
factors which are militating against all attempts 
lu improve the condition of Bengal’s inlano 
watere. They are the prevailing confusion in 
all districts regarding fishery rights in the main 
fishing areas, and the ignorance, superstition, and 
poverty of the actual fishermen which make 
them easily suspicious of all outside attempts 
for their uplift. While little has been done to 
arrest the growing deterioration in Bengal’s 
inland fisheries, and their condition has become 
ail the more acutely critical during these years 
of apathy, those factors that have stood out 
against any improvement remain as firm as ever. 
And it is hardly necessary to emphasise the point 
that no development can be looked for in the 
fisheries of the province or in the condition of 
this vast but dying industry without the 
neutralising of these disruptive elements through 
public as well as Government effort. 

The confusion that prevails regarding fishery 
rights was investigated both by Sir K. G. Gupta 
and by Mr. T. Southwell, who was for several 
years directing the Bengal Fisheries’ Depart- 
ment. While the loss of revenue due to this 
total lack of administrative control of the inland 
waters of the province is considerable, of even 
greater concern is the fact that such an absence 
of system has wrought great harm in more vital 
matters as well. Government as the custodian 
in the public interest of the main tidal and 
navigable channels has allowed private persons 
to usurp the fisheries and not only has a large 
potential revenue been lost to the country, which 
could well have been expended on improving the 
industry, but also the fishermen has thereby lost 
his right to fish. In these cases the fishermen 
has to pay rent to the private proprietor of what 
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^■as once the public domain, and should have 
remained so rather than be allowed to be usurped 
by a private individual. He is also further 
compelled in the gi’eat majority of cases to sell 
bis catch to such proprietor or his nominee at 
rarely more than one-fourth its market value. 
The position is no better in purely Government 
fisheries. Here again Government has intro- 
duced a foreign element and one having no 
interest in the fishery apart from that of self, 
in the person of the lessee who is almost 
invariably a non-fishennan. The exactions of 
these lessees, or Ijaradars are known to exceed 
in normal cases even 30 times the value of rent 
paid to the landlord or the Government. 
Besides the complete indifference of Government 
to all considerations other than that of a good 
re^•enue return has fostered a continuous series 
of litigations between Government on the one 
hand and private landlords on the other, in which 
botli sides ultimately depend for their success 
upon the goodwill and support of the Ijaradar 
who as the person in direct control of the fishery 
exerts the greatest influence on the fishermen 
and can be trusted to procure the necessary 
evidence to support the side he finds more pay- 
ing. And in the absence of a single regulation 
even, prescribing the rates to be levied from the 
fishermen it can hardly be wondered at that the 
latter are completely at the mercy of the lessee, 
who makes them pay, in addition to bis own 
profits, for all the litigation he engages in to 
increase the extent of his own fisheries. This 
he does by numerous exactions as bewildering in 
their variety and range as they are ingenious 
and effective. As the fishermen are ignorant 
and illiterate, no proper receipts are given, and 
where demanded they are summarily expelled 
from the fisheiy. If the fishermen do not forth- 
with comply with these exorbitant demands 
made none too infrequently their catch is forcibly 
removed, or their nets damaged at night. His 
poverty and ignorance have reduced the fisher- 
man to a state of absolute helplessness, and with 
conditions so heavily weighted against him he has 
almost ceased to struggle against the current 
which daily engulfs him more and more. 

That we are not painting too lurid a 
picture will be readily apparent from the 
description given of the Bengal Fishemian by 
Mr. Southwell as early as 1917. He remarked : 

“ At the present time, the fishermen as a 
class are not only poor and illiterate, but are extra- 
ordinarily superstitious. "Work of any Idnd among them 
is received with suspicion. This attitude can be under- 
stood by any one who is familiar with the conditions 
under which the fishermen live and work. As a result of 
their illiteracy, and further, owing to a general absence 
of business aptitude amongst them, they have for ages 


been a prey to unscrupulous agents, fishvendors, ijaradars 
and others. So accustomed are they to being exploited 
unfairly that the means devised for helping and assisting 
them are merely regarded as old tricks in a modern 
setting. The Bengal fishermen are of course not the only 
fishermen who are subject to exploitation, but nowhere 
else have I seen the process carried to such an extent. 
It is a fine art in this province.” 

The alarming and pitiable plight of a class 
of people who still form the main, if not the 
only source of supply of fish to Bengal’s teeming 
millions could hardly have been described in 
moie forceful language. The w'onder is not that 
the fishermen are so oppressed but that the 
public still has not awaken to the fact of such 
oppression. Could the condition of the fisher- 
men ha^’e been otherwise than what Mr. 
Southwell disclosed it as being even twenty 
years ago? Where would the agi'iculturist have 
been had not the Tenancy Act been introduced 
to stabilise his existence, and save him from 
the increasing rigours of the Permanent Settle- 
ment? Even now, is not the demand being made 
for further concessions in his behalf, and is not 
the demand being looked upon with sympathy 
and enlightened interest? Where again, one 
may ask, would he have been had the landlord 
and the money-lender exercised undisputed 
sway over his destiny with no limitations on 
rates of rent or interest or methods of collection? 

Such questions were legitimately asked, and 
satisfactorily answered in his case. But what 
about the tenant on water, the fisherman? Is 
it not strange that we cannot point to a single 
law on the statute book in his favour? 

Tiling have degenerated far more since the 
time Ml’. Southwell sounded his note of warning. 
Tile remedies he suggested were not even given 
a decent trial, and the lack of suitable 
administration which was deplored by him 
twenty years ago has unfortunately excelled 
itself by leaving us with no administration at 
all, suitable or unsuitable, at the present time. 
No wonder then that the evils thus existing 
have multiplied a hundredfold in the mean time. 
They have not only succeeded in further 
impoverishing the fishermen but have also 
contributed to the rapid deterioration of the 
fisheries themselves, as it is obvious that the 
growing demand for fish with its increasing 
scarcity in our inland waters, the absence of 
fresh ventures in virgin fisheries, the system of 
short-term leases to non-fishermen, the complete 
anarchy in the fishery laws of the province, and 
in fishery-right in the main waters, tend to 
indiscriminate capture of every variety of fish 
in all its stages of growth and wholesale 
decimation of the fish population. 

Like blind men groping in the dark we 
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continue cu clamour that fish is scarce, and fiab 
is dear, but we fail to realise that the evil is of 
our own making, and the remedy rests with us 
alone. No doubt the evil has assumed serious 
proportions. :Mr. Southwell in 1915 cited the 
fisheries of the Sone and the Mahanadi as 
appearing to have been permanently damaged 
already, and added that a corresponding improve- 
ment of the fisheries of Bengal will probably 
occupy a much longer period of time than has 
been taken in their deterioration. But the 
warning went unheeded and we have gone on 
merrily without a care or a thought while fish 
continues to be dearer and dearer, the fishermen 
to get poorer and poorer, and the industry-^ 
strangled from day to day. The need for a 
common and a combined effort to rehabilitate 
the fisheries of Bengal is all the more urgent 
now, and the regulation of fishing rights and the 
enactment of suitable laws in our main fishing 
grounds based on the principle that they are 
fundamentally the concern of the state as the 
custodian of the public interest therein, is an 
immediate and crying necessity. public no 
less than the Government owe this to themselves 
and to the country. Nor is this all. For the 
public as well as the Government have a common 
duty to perform, and a common obligation to 
discharge, with regard to the twenty-five lakhs 
of people who under the most exacting and 
trying and dangerous circumstances perform an 
indispensable service to a population whose 
basic diet consists of fish. If nothing else, we 
can at least hope that enlightened self-interest 
will make them realise the importance of this 
self-evident proposition. For by protecting the 
fishermen we shall be doing nothing more than 
ensuring our own interests. The condition of 
the indigenous fishing industry is inextricably 
woven with the condition of these fishermen, and 
on their continued and robust existence depends 
the life of the industr}' itself. There is all the 
greater need for this close understanding between 
the fishermen and the public and the Govern- 
ment now, as the situation now facing us is 
alarming to a degree. A considerable amount 
of loose thinking is manifest in the light way in 
which the fish supply of the main cities of the 
province is sought to be increased by the 
advocacy of steam-trawling in the Bay. While 
the Bay should no doubt be exploited, let us 
not forget that our main and most urgent 
business is to conserve what there is and 
strengthen the same instead of revolutionising 
our methods straightaway. Because in the 
present hopelessly chaotic state of our inland 
fisheries and fishing industry the inevitable 
effect of concentrating on the sea will be to 


disorganise completely the inland fishermen and 
throw them back on to already hardpressed 
land, and to deal a death-blow to an ancient 
industry of the province, an industry which 
still is one of its most extensive, which means 
much to its internal economy and the health 
of its inhabitants, and which if developed can 
well become its most fruitful source of wealth, 
and be trusted to provide employment in its 
various branches to increasing numbers of 
people. On the other hand if we attempt to 
forget the canker that has been eating into the 
^•itaIs of this industry by casting our eyes 
elsewhere, it will be only a question of days 
before we find that the same calamity will 
engulf the country as befell the once flourishing 
weaving classes of Bengal. 

Sir F. A. Nicholson remarked : 

** We have in this Presidency an ancient industry 
employing a large population, but primitive in its methods 
from catch to sale; knowledge and capital, energy and 
organization, are necessary to improve the old and develop 
new methods in such wise as to ensure that the present 
catches shall all be turned into wholesome food; that, 
these catches shall be gradually augmented, as the 
fislier«foIk show capacity to deal with them, so as to 
assist in feeding a growing population, that fish which 
for any good reason cannot be turned into direct food 
shall, after dte expres^on of their oil, be turned into 
high class fertilizer for the benefit of Indian soil; that 
fish waste shall be utilized to the utmost possible extent; 
and that these developments shall be carried out as far 
as possible through and for the benefit of the existing 
fisher-folk, and by means, on the Government side, of a 
carefully devised general and technical education. If 
besides we increase the present catches bv improved 
methods and the development of our present fisheries and 
the exploiting of new ones we shall provide for an appre* 
c table addition to the food of the meat-eating population 
as also the quantity of manure by converting the offal. 
The whole of this mass of food and fertilizer would be 
pure gain to the country, and especially to the working 
classes, while various by-industries would accompany the 
development; such industries are those which relate to 
boat-building, machinery, manufacture of yarn, net- 
making, the pressing and refining of edible vegetable oils 
(for fish-curing and canning), the production of vinegar, 
pottery, refrigeration, pearl-button making, * tfai-plale 
working, etc., to say nothing of increased traffic and 
business dealings. Briefly the goal aimed at is the 
development of a vast fishing industry with its concomitant 
by- industries in such a way as to stimulate and develop, 
enrich and wholesomely feed, the greatest possible number ' 
of people in the desirable process of adding the harvest 
of the sea to the hardest of the soil/* 

Our readers will find it difficult, we doubt 
not, to think that thesfi trenchant remarks were 
meant by Sir F. A. Nicholson to apply to any 
other province than our own. They present a 
full picture of the fish industry of Bengal today, 
and describe in simple and vigorous language 
its great potentialities, and the way to its 
development. Actually however the author was 
referring to the fisheries of the Madras 
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Presidency, and those remarks were made by 
him in the year 1909. About that time Bengal 
also had the benefit of Sir K. G. Gupta’s report, 
but whereas Madras went ahead, we have 
merely succeeded in setting back the clock of 
progress, though we have the gi-eatest freshwater 
surface in the world barring Canada and U. S. A. 
Our neglect has been all the more criminal in 
that with us the human and the administrative 
sides of the question deserved and demanded as 
serious and urgent a consideration as the 
industrial part of it. 

We cannot do better than revert to what 
Sir F. A. Nicholson had to say about the 
Madras fisheries industiy at the time he made 
the above remarks. He stated ; 

** It is obvious tbai ia developing the fishing indusliy 
for the benefit of the consumer^ an essential considera- 
tion is the producer; not merely does the development 
ultimately vest with him but his vrelfarc is as important 
as that of the consumer. For it is no new industry to 
be introduced from outside* but the development of an 
ancient and indigenous one, employing a vast number of 
people who have immemorial customs and interests, who 
form no negligible portion of the population, and who 
ought to develop side by side with the industry, in 
status, in intelligence, in independence, in wealth. The 
matter is one of extreme complexity, for the fishermen 
are more ignorant and poor than Uie cultivator of the 
soil. And if it be difficult to introduce new methods in 
the villages, it is yet more difficult to develop the fisher- 
folk by means which shall make and Keep them 
independent yet co-operative, and to prevent their 
degeneration into mere labourers still more at tlie 
disposal of richer folk than they are now.** 

What was said of the Madras fishermen 
twenty-eight years ago remains as ti*ue today 
of the Bengali fishermen. The disease is the 
same, and the remedy will have to be the same 
too. The time is particularly opportune for 
applying it, as we find a growing sense of 
solidarity dawning in the fishermen as a result 
of the recent sympathetic interest in their 
wretched lot evinced by many eminent persons, 
including His Excellency Sir John Anderson. 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore*, Sir B. L. Mitter, 

• Interviewed by the United Press with regard to the 
trouble in some of the fishing areas in East Bengal, Poet 
Tagore said that be bad received a large number of 
representations from the victims and strongly felt that it 
was time some protection was given by the State to the 
helpless tollers of our rivers. 

“In this land of sorrows,” he addecL ^ii ^eeIns the 
fishermen have been specially selected out by a malevolent 
destiny for a particularly ruthless fate. They are daily 
being exploited^ and subjected to all sorts of harassment 
by the petty officers of the Zemindars and the laaiadars 
and law gives them little or no protection. The fisheries 
in our rivers are going to be developed but nothing cm 
really be done till the thousands of people employed lo 
the industry are given proper protection by law. The 
Government. I am sure, are aware of the seriousness of 
the situation that has recently arisen in the Kariickpux 


Hon’ble Mr. N. R. Sarkar, etc. They are 
beginning to realise that in unity is strength, 
and that such unity makes for their progress 
as much as it stands for the progress of the 
nation through one of its prime industries. And 
lest there be any misconception of the wholly 
beneficial nature of such a sense of unity, let 
us once again remind our readers that the 
fishermen are as a race given to unprotesting 
exploitation by all and sundry. For years they 
have patiently suffered the insult and the 
humiliation and tire oppression practised upon 
them. They have never dreamt of unconstitu- 
tional agitation even in the face of illegal, or 
even inhuman oppression. Tliere is every 
likelihood of their readily responding to kindly 
and sympathetic treatment, and the way to earn 
their confidence and support lies in such an 
approach. Tlic fishermen are only too eager to 
gi-asp the hand of friendship if only it is 
extended to them fairly and honestly. Nor is 
there any reason under the sun as to why it 
should not. 

It is only after such close co-operation 
between the Government and the fishermen is 
assured, based on the increasing trust of the 
fishermen in Government and the continued good 
will of Government towards them, that the 
industry can hope to make an early or rapid 
recovery. Signs are not wanting that Govem- 
snent is increasingly ali^'e to the pressing nature 
of the problem. What is needed is that the 
public should also appreciate the situation in 
its true perspective. 

In this connection it is gi-atifying to note 
that the leading papers of the province have 
spoken with one voice on the - crying need of 
focussing our earnest attention on Bengal’s fish 
industry. It is impossible to contemplate any 
development of the industry in such a way as 
to prove beneficial to the province without the 
conservation and strengthening of its essential 
kernel contributed by the 25 lakhs of human 
beings already engaged in it. The extinction of 
a race so highly skilled in the indigenous art and 
technique of so precarious and hardy an 
occupation as fishing cannot but be a national 
catastrophe of the first magnitude. The duty 
of the public is as clear as that of the Governr- 
ment, if not more so. It is to conserve this 
most indispensable and valuable element of the 
population by giving it the protection and the 
sj’mpathy that it so sadly and urgently needs. 

area and they must move without delay in the matter. I 
also appeal to the leaders of other political groups in the 
Bengal Legislature to take some interest in the plight of 
our poor fishermen and bring pressure upon the Govern- 
ment to redress their grievances.”— (C/rtiied Press). 
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If not for the sake of humanity, at least from 
the purely sordid view point of self-interest 
there can be no other course. 

Any attempt therefore to consolidate and 
organise the fishermen in the interests of their 
most valuable trade cannot but deseiwe the 
favour and support of all who have the 
economic w’elfare of the province and the health 
of its ill-fed millions at heart. It is a difficult 
and arduous task in the face of the poverty and 
ignorance of these fishermen, made all the more 
formidable by the powerful nature of the vested 
interests that will be constantly at work to 
spoil the effort. In what devious and 
mj'stcrious ways these latter work w’e have had 
opportunities of observing during the short 
period in which the attempt has been made to 
revive the fishing industry. The struggle will 
be a keen and a difficult one, but the cause is 
just and the fight concerns the public more than 
anyone else. We sincerely hope that this 
fundamental fact will be realised and that the 
public will rally to the support of those on whom 
the brunt of the combat will continue to fall for 
some years to come. With such support- success 
is certain, and with success the rehabilitation of 
a great national industry to its full stature and 
glory. 

TiTiile w'e have laboured so far to give our 
readers a general, but comprehensive idea 
regarding the condition of the fish industrj' in 
Bengal today, and of those actively and 
primarily connected with it, and the factors 
w'hich will have to be reckoned with in the 
attempt, long oi’erdue, to raise it from the 
morass into which we have allowed it to sink, 
H is desirable to indicate a suitable and practi- 
cable method of approach such as we hope will 
meet with the full approval and active and 
wdiole-hearted support • of all right-thinking and 
patriotic people. This method is no other than 
w-hat has been embodied by the fishermen them- 
selves in the resolutions which 15,000 of them 
from various districts, assembled under the 
presidentship of Hon’ble Mr. Nalini Ranjan 
Sarkar passed with one voice, and without a 
single dissentient, on the 10th July, 1937, at 
Meheran. The value of this unanimity can no 
more be under-estimated than its import. Nor 
were the resolutions just meaningless sentences 
tabled for the occasion. They w’ere framed with 
9 - full and clear grasp of tlie realities of the 
situation and represent in themselves an 
intensely practical means of tackling a problem 
which is as vast and varied as it is chaotic 
and baffling. And in fact if our readers 
correlate them to w’hat has been already written 
above, they will realise that these resolutions 


are themselves bom of the situation as it has 
developed till now, and represent concrete 
suggestions for the remedy of those ailments 
which have been clearly and definitely described 
already. They are further based upon the 
practical experience we have acquired from our 
attempts to organise the fishermen by and 
through the fishermen themselves, from the diffi- 
culties we have encountered in tliis process from 
self-interested persons high and low, official and 
non-official, from the sympathy and active help 
we have received through high Government 
officers, leading public men, and most important 
of all the fishermen themselves, and from the 
actual management of some fisheries in Chandpur 
Subdivision during the last year. AVe hope that 
the resolutions will commend themselves to the 
public and Government alike, in the same 
happy w'ay in which they elicited the unanimous 
approval of the fifteen thousand fishermen of 
Bengal w'ho were present at the Conference. 
We also hope that they will be looked upon as 
eminently sound and practicable, and deserving 
of speedy translation into action. 

The resolutions themselves are few in 
number and are recapitulated below. They 
ciystallise certain ideas and suggestions which 
were also fully explained and set out in a 
Scheme wdiich w'e were privileged to submit to 
the Go\‘ernment of Bengal on the 22nd May last 
and which is based upon the knowledge we have 
gained by our experience in this line so far. 
The Conference at Meheran has been useful in 
that it has set the seal of approval of the 
general body of fishermen from various parts of 
the province upon these suggestions. Reading 
between the lines of recent speeches made 
by Hon’ble Ministers of the Government ono 
feels that Go%'ernment also is giving the matter 
its close and earnest and sympathetic considera- 
tion. The public, w'e hope, will prove equally 
interested, and equally sympathetic, for wdthoul 
such enlightened and sympathetic public opinion 
behind us no progress can be registered. 

The Resolutions are : ' 

1. “Thai the Fisheries Department of the Govein- 
ment of Bengal he revived immediately, and be placed on 
an independent footing as a distinct unit in the adminis- 
tration of the Province.” 

It is needless to point out that the Depart- 
ment will be crippled if a broad view' is not 
taken, and if emphasis be placed only on the 
Industrial or the Revenue or the Co-operative 
side of the problem to the inevitable neglect and 
detriment of the others. 

2. “ That in the revived Fisheries Department 
Government may be pleased to recruit only such men 
as are knovni to be fully alive to the needs of the 
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fishermen, are sympathetic towards them, and have their 
coniidence. 

While this resolution betrays the natural 
anxiety of the fishermen “to have such persons 
in control of the Department as can be trusted 
to look to their interests, it is an anxiety 'which 
should also be shared by all who sincerely desire 
the recovery of the industry. For it is well- 
known that the creation of a Department is 
regarded as so much new opportunity for jobbeiv 
and nepotism. _ But we cannot afford to trifle 
with the fi.sheries problem in this way and it is 
absolutely essential that those in charge should 
be strong and capable, and have the full confi- 
dence and support of the fishermen primarilv. 
Such men may be few, but they must be found. 
And if they prove wanting they must again be 
rejected unceremoniously. 

3. “ That a concerted and determined effort be made, 
through legislation and otherwise — as descried in the 
Scheme submitted to Government by Babu D. C. 
Majumdar, B.L. — for the effective control of all the main 
inland fisheries of Bengal by the Fisheries Department.” 

The need and justification for such a 
resolution are self-evident to anyone ■who has 
learnt to appreciate that these fisheries form a 
vital national asset. Other countries have 
introduced legislation to protect and conserve 
them. We need to do the same. And we cannot 
make such legislation effective or fimitful unless 
we have control of the fisheries ourselves. The 
way to secure such control is by co-operation 
with the private proprietor, if he agrees. If he 
does not, he will have to be compelled by legisla- 
tion to agree to such control in the interests of 
the State as a whole. The scheme referred to 
envisages both methods, and with the requisite 
legislation in the background it should be easier 
to secure voluntary co-operation. The legisla- 
tion will be aimed at the resumption of all 
private fisheries in the main inland waters by 
Government in all such cases where it appears 
that the fishery' is deteriorating or ^-ill deteriorate 
as a result of private ownership. 


4. “ Thai suitable legislation may be passed, and 
steps taken with the revival of the Department for the 
effective protection of fishermen in Fisheries, both Govern- 
ment and private. In particular, that the system of 
issuing licenses, as introduced at Chandpur with the help 
of the Sub-divisional Officer, be extended immediately to 
all Government Estate Fisheries, and the possibility of its 
early extension to all other Fisheries be closely and 
sympathetically examined.” 

This resolution seeks to secure for fishennen 
protection from the undue and illegal exactions 
by way of rent and otherwise which they are 
subjected to in all fisheries. By way of experi- 
ment we “tried the system of licences at Chandpur 
in the Government fishery made over to us. It 
proved an unqualified success. It secures the 
revenue, does away with the lessee, fixes the 
rent of the fishermen, ensures his ^tting a 
proper receipt and pass, and extinguishes 
opportunities for litigation as well as extortion. 
The very term “ license ” has acquired a rather 
bad odour nowadays, and the first reaction of 
the public is to look upon it as an additional 
engine of taxation. But worked properly, and 
being based as it is solely upon the principle 
that the fishermen and the fisheries are those to 
be fundamentally protected and cherished, it 
lias met with the wholehearted support of the 
fishennen as well as of some high Goveinmem: 
Officers. It will be a veiy useful means of 
securing that effective control of fisheries which 
is indispensable to the recovery of the industry. 

5. “ That the State may be pleased to reader 
financial aid to the Bengal Fishery Institute at Meheran.” 

* This Institute will be the centre for 
educating fishennen in better and improved 
methods regarding the varied branches of their 
occupation, and for giving them practical train- 
ing as well. It is hardly necessary to emphasise 
its utility, or the need for Government support- 
ing the same fully, and in every waj'. 

The above gives in a nut-shell the main 
administrative and legislative groundwork 
necessary for the Fishery Industry in Bengal tc 
raise itself upon. 




“ ABOVE ALL NATIONS IS HUMANITY ” 

By KALIDAS NAG 


I 

My predecessor on this platform. Dr. Edwin R. 
Embree, President of the Julius Rosenwald 
Fund, told you last year of his noble aspiration 
and his realistic dream; the birth of the “ New 
Civilization ” through the “ mingling of the 
East and the West.” Some dreams are just 
fantastic and illusory: others are based on our 
deepest longings and hopes peopling the world 
of our subconscious being and hence their 
potency and positive character. The Orient 
suffered from serious historical mutilations and 
psychological distortions, but it is a reality in 
human history. So the Occident is very much 
of a reality today, almost dictating the pace of 
the modern world. Politically and economic- 
ally the East and the West have often been 
found to be in conflict bom of maladjustments 
and misunderstandings. Culturally the two 
hemispheres of Humanity are just indispensable 
partners in a vast Cosmo-drama. These are 
not mere figures of speech but basic realities. 
And speaking as I do on this solemn occasion, 
before my departure from this noble University 
to participate in the World Conference on 
Education, Tokyo, which takes as ite major 
topic of discussion : “ A twentieth century 
program of education," I beg leave to affirm 
that our future education should and must be 
based on an adequate synthesis of eastern and 
western cultures. With all its aggressive sense 
of superiority the western ideals of education 
and culture appears today to be terribly in- 
adequate judged from the standpoint of moral 
progress and peace for mankind. So, with all 
its traditions of spirituality and renunciation 
the eastern life and society are darkened today 
by an atmosphere of poverty, despair, and 
ignorance dangerously subversive of the world 
order. The western methods of dividing and 
dominating the East are doomed to failure and 
no less so the eastern reactions against the 
M'’est, either to treat it as a dangerous “ enemy " 
or a successful “ barbarian." 

It is indeed a tragic irony of history that 
the two sister-civilizations, so complementary 
to one another, have not yet foimd their 
“ Laboratory of Synthesis ” in most of our 
universities of the East and the West. Western 
science and technology are invading the eastern 


schools and colleges divorced pathetically from 
the correctives of the creative life of the West, 
manifested tlirough her Arts and Literature. 
So, a sprinking of " Orientalism ” is found in 
the western institutes of higher education in 
their syllabus of Sociology, Anthropology , 
Comparative Pliilology and such other humanr 
istic studies. But such academic approaches 
of the Occident to the Orient are often vitiated 
by an unconscious condecension, a veiled 
imperialism, or colonialism, actual or potential. 
Thus even the modem Humanities are tainted 
by the original sin of “ the Un-human,” and 
our so-called observations and studies are just 
materials for the exploitation of one another’s- 
v/eakness. 

When and how should we organize a new 
World Education Board, based on mutual 
respect and co-operation, which alone can drag 
us out of this quagmire of suspicion and hatred 
threatening the peace of the world ? This is 
a challenging question which has to be faced 
and answered, not only by our universities and 
cultural organizations but also by our political 
and economic Trusts which are facing today 
the serious charge of betrayal of trusts ! We 
accuse no one, and we invite one and all >in 
reorganizing the World Trust without which 
world security and peace are mere illusions. 
With malice for none and chanty for everyone, 
we shall join hands, men and women of today 
and tomorrow to rebuild the neglected and 
often desecrated Temple of Humanity, singing 
in chorus with our whole soul the sublime song 
of the Pacific expressed in the musical 
Hawaiian : 

“ Maluna a’e o na lahui apau ke ola ke 

“ Above All Nations is Humanity " 

Fating, as I do the representatives of some 
of the outstanding nations of East and West, 
here under the harmonious sky of Hawaii, I 
cannot help expressing some of the doubts and 
aspirations of our generation. Doubts, if any, 
have got to be boldly faced; and aspirations 
severely tested in the light of reality. I know 
that many of us have got sceptical about the 
possibility of our nationhood, naturally evolv- 
ing into Humanity. Some are asserting that to 
reach Humanity one must outgrow nationhood. 
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That again appearing to be a problematic, nay 
dangerous, experimentj some suing to the 
opposite extreme, saying that to safeguard out 
iiationhood we must throw overboard the cult 
of Humanity 1 

A few of us suspect, however, that, whether 
we like it or not, we float, move, and have our 
being on the infinite ocean of Humanity which 
ultimately supports and regulates the variegated 
flotilla of diverse nations. Each nation-boat 
may imagine itself to be self-contained and 
independent of the others; but all of them 
stagnate or push forward according to the 
special rhythmic adjustments with the deep 
undercuiTents of the ocean of Humanity. It 
is sheer foolhardiness to ignore the ocean while 
we are lost in our special dances on our 
particular boats. It may be wise and graceful 
to adjust our steps with the elemental rhythms 
of the dancing waves. Our sophisticated civili- 
zation has a fair chance of surviving if it learns 
the moral lesson of the superb technique of 
Hawaiian surf-riding. Every nation from East 
or West must learn this basic rhythm of 
Humanity or be engulfed for good. Several 
apparently invincible nations have thus been 
submerged in history, emerging only as archeo- 
logical fossils of a dead past crowding the 
galleries of our museums. The lesson of histoiy 
is clear and it is for us of this modern age to 
make a choice : suicide or survival, war and 
extermination or peace and fulfilment of life ? 
The twentieth century confronts us with this 
life-and-death question. Our entire thought 
and action should tackle these vital issues if 
we are objective enough to visualize the future 
and realistic enough to accept the lessons of 
science and history. 

W^e know that despair and doubts are 
darkening our horizon today. From the awful 
experience of the last World War we have 
learned what a penalty we shall have to pay 
if we follow again blindly the dictates of 
egotism and greed, leading inevitably to 
violence and war. Europe tried that path and 
may try it again and again. Asia, older in 
age and experience, ever speaks through her 
great seers that it is wiser to renounce ^an to 
grab and that peace is more effective than war 
in the social economy and hy^ene of Humanity. 
Twenty-five centuries ago Hidia promulgate 
through her great sons Mahavira and Buddha 
the great principles of Non-violence (ahimsa) 
and Fraternity (maitri). The self-same 
messages go out to the world from the makers 
of modem India like Gandhi and Tagore. Let 
me confide to you on this occasion that both 
of these leaders of Asiatic Renaissance are 


deeply interested in the noble experiment that 
America is making here in the heart of the 
Pacific. Before saUing from India to join the 
University of Hawaii, I requested Mahatma 
Gandhi to send a message to the students of 
this Univei^ty, and these are his words, which 
I read to you ; 

“ I have no inspiring message to give to 
anybody’ if non-violence is not ite own 
message. But I can state from my own 
experience of merely fifty years of practice 
that there is no force known to mankind 
which is equal to non-violence. It cannot 
how'ever be learned through books. It 
has got to be lived." 

Here Gandhi is speaking not simply for 
liis oum people but for Humanity as a whole. 
Those who accept Gandhi only as a national 
Ipader do not know bis pre-occupations for the 
welfare of mankind, irrespective of creed or 
colour. When America was celebrating the 
fourth centenarj' of her discovery in 1893, 
Gandhi was opening his heroic campaign of non- 
\dolent resistance to the inhuman treatment of 
man by man in South Africa. His activities 
aroused the attention of no less a personality 
than Leo Tolstoy. The venerable author of 
“ War and Peace " exchanged several letters with 
Gandhi which you may now read in the volume 
" Tolstoy and the Orient,” published by Paul 
Eirukoff', the disciple of the Russian sage in the 
last few years of his life. 

A little earlier, another great thinker and 
artist of Europe, Remain Rolland who would 
be the noblest interpreter of Gandhi and his non- 
\'iolenee in the West, also corresponded with 
Tolstoy. Privileged to collaborate wth Mon. 
Rolland in his study on “ Mahatma Gandhi,” I 
saw the original letter of Tolstoy in reply to 
the poignant questionings of that adolescent 
French artist who immortalized himself by writ- 
ing the epic novel “ Jean Christophe ” and his 
Lives of Illustrious Men ; Beethoven, Michael 
Angelo, and Tolstoy. Spending his last days 
studying Oriental religions Tolstoy left this world 
in 1910 and within four years the so-called 
civilized world plunged itself into an orgy of 
destruction and carnage rarely paralleled in 
history. The old world motto “ Love Thy 
Neighbour ” was coolly replaced by “ Kill Thy 
Brother ” : In the face of that awful sacrilege 
against all religions, Rolland, the symbol of the 
awakened conscience of the West, wrote that 
magnificent vindication of Humanity “ Above 
the Battlefield ” and his “ Appeal ” to the elite 
of all nations to save modern civilization from 
utter wreckage. Since then, for the last twenty 
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years, Remain Holland, the master interpreter 
of music and musicians, has been trying to hold 
aloft the torch of Humanity in this age of 
nationalistic obscurantism. It is a rare privilege 
tor me to make his solemn voice also join in 
tliis superb symphony of the souls of many 
nations which naturally drew the sympathy of 
the great European harmonist. Recemng from 
me an account of the quiet and constructive 
work of my friends of this American territory 
radiating inter-racial amity and specially hear- 
ing about the noble outlook of internationalism 
in our University of Hawaii, Remain Holland 
sent me by air mail the following lines : 

“ I am happy to feel the growth of this 
new family. 'We are brothers bom of the 
same spirit of human unity and universal 
communion. Those who are realizing that 
in harmony are happy indeed in that Eden 
of Hawaii. Here, where I am, in Europe, 
’,^’6 must aceomplislf the same through tHe 
tumult of strifes. AVe are the archers of 
the Gita. We do not fight for ourselves; 
we fight for the welfare and liberty of all 
those to come and to build the grand Union 
of all Nations, the sovereign harmony rich 
and complex; the symphony which weaves 
into one garland the beautiful and embrac- 
ing accords of the whole earth. . . . 

“ To fraternal friends 
Of all nations 

at the University of Hawaii 
AVith my affectionate greetings. 

Roraain Rolland ” 

These words of the most musical prophet of 
modern internationalism will, I am sure, gladden 
your hearts, my friends and students of this 
University. Hawaiians, Americans, Chinese, 
Japanese, Filipinos, and Portuguese — all enjoy- 
ing a common culture in a common democracy. 
I urge you, young graduates going out to the 
world, to be proud of your Alma Mater and to 
serve the cause so nobly championed by her. I 
strengthen my appeal by reminding you of the 
prophetic words of a great American who 
addressed you last year ; 

“A population descended from the various stocks of 
Europe and Asia, from Polynesia and the other islands 
of the Pacific, is here making a new race and a new 
culture .... Appropriately enough the birthplace of 
this new culture, compounded of the best of the East 
and the West, is in the group of islands situated midway 
between the western world and the Orient.” 

India of three hundred and fifty million 
souls, that vast sub-continent of many races, 
religions, and cultures, would always be with 
you in your pursuit of cultural fellowship, which 
is the keynote of Indian history and which, I 


hope Mil be the guiding of aU national’ 

histories. My Alma Mater, the University of 
Calcutta, to which I am grateful for this 
opportunity to serve you. for a while, is so glad, 
to learn about yom' bold experiment that our 
A'ice-Chancellor pi'esented. your library with all. 
our research publications — an example which, I 
hope, will be followed by many other universities 
and learned societies of India. Through ages 
India maintained the proud tradition of free 
cultural exchange ever since the days of our 
ancient universities of Taxila and Nalanda. And 
modern India, nay the entire New Orient,, 
would ever be proud of the fact that its greatest 
living poet-philosopher, Tagore, came to vindi- 
cate Ilumanity, insulted and crucified by the 
” carnivorous and cannibalistic ” nationalism 
during the last world war. As early as 1899 
Dr. Tagore wrote that soul-stirring poem, “ The 
Sunset of the Century.” So in 1917, with the 
unerring judgment of a prophet, Tagore exposed 
in his “ Nationalism ” the festering sores of our 
modem history. Returning from the devastated' 
areas of Eui'ope, Tagore, with little else but 
his grand dream to support him, transformed 
in 1921 his rural school of Santiniketaii into 
the first international university of India, the 
Visva-Bharati. Here Asiatics, Africans, Euro- 
peans , and Americans, Hindus and Muslims,^ 
Christians and non-Christians, have found' 
their haven of meditation for the welfare of 
Humanity in that “ Abode of Peace.” As a. 
member of its governing body, I had the honor- 
of introducing Professor Sinclair, Director of the- 
Oriental Institute, to our venerable Founder- 
President, and the poet-laureate of Asia, on 
behalf of India and the Orient gave his benedic- 
tions on the Oriental Institute of the University: 

“ I congratulate tlie authorities of the 
Hawaii University for the wise step they 
have taken in starting an Oriental Institute 
undei- its auspices. For this distracted world 
of ours nothing is perhaps so much needed 
today as a proper imderstanding between 
and appreciation of the cultures of the East 
and the West. That also is the mission of 
my University, Visva-Bharati. Hawaii 
. situated as it is in the midst of the seas 
that separate the East from the West, is 
pre-eminently fitted to be the centre of such 
an institute and I offer it my best -wishes 
for a glorious and useful career. 

— Rabindranath Tagore.” 

II 

It is distinctly a pathological symptom, 
ominous for our human family that while the- 
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countless millions of men and women are 
hungering for peace, a few ai’e stampeding the 
nations into rearmament, making war almost 
inevitable. Collective security is a pious fraud 
if it is only regional and not universal. It is 
regrettable that while the experts of the Inter- 
national Labour Office and of the League of 
Nations Secretariat are bringing out indisput- 
able etddences shoving that co-operation is the 
only solution of our tragic problems, the tariff 
walls and muffled wars are threatening us on all 
fronts, western and eastern! But, towering 
high above these vagaries of nationalistic 
polities and economics, are the clear verdicts 
of the “ Representath'e Men ” of the East and 
the West. Numerically negligible yet 
spiritually invincible, these poet-s, philosophers 
and philanthropists — our Tagores, Rollands, 
and Gandhis — declare with one voice that the 
basic religion of mankind is just to be human 
and that Humanity is above all Nations. 

So, before taking leave of you, I beg to 
entrust to you of the new-born Pacific race, my 
dream of a “ Laboratory of Human Relations.” 
This University of Hawaii is to me more than 
a chance experiment of America in the field of 
international education. It plays the symboli- 
cal role of reconciling the glorious traditions 
of American democracy with the noble Hawaiian 
traditions of good-will and welcome for all. Its 
departments of culture show a rare potentiality 
of expansion and growth with a rich variety 
in its ethnic basis and with the immense horizon 
of its geographical situation. 

Before developing the story of my Dream- 
Laboratory, I sketch here the outline of the 
cultural chart of America’s collaboration with 
her neighbours. Hawaii is culturally connected 
with New Zealand and the South Pacific culture 
through Tahiti. Situated on the cross-roads of 
transpacific liners and clippers. Hawaii is the 
most valuable and convenient base for American 
relations with entire Polynesia and Indonesia, 
through Japan and China, right up to the 
farthest western base of America in the Orient, 
the Philippines. There America, true to her 
democratic traditions, is going to make the 
first sincere experiment in autonomy for her 
Filipino citizens. In the new regime of 
national self-government, the University of the 
Philippines and allied institutions, would render 
a great service if properly developed, by keep- 
ing America in intimate relations with French 
Indo-China, the Dutch East Indies. India, and 
the Middle East. 

Privileged to inaugurate the lectures on 
the history, thought and culture of the Middle 
and the Near East at the Oriental Institute, 

37—7 


I was deeply impressed by the genuine interest 
in the subject evinced by the studefits and ■^e 
public atten^ng the lectures. Compared with 
Great Britain, France and Germany, the United 
States of America was late in entering the field 
of Oriental studies. She has compensated, 
however, for her loss of time by her generous 
investments in explorations and cultural acti- 
vities in the Near and the Far East, through 
her great museums, the American Association 
of Learned Societies, the American Oriental 
Society, and such other organizations. Several 
American universities and museums are exca- 
vating in the sites of dead civilizations in 
Egypt and Iraq, in Turkey and Iran. The 
University of Chicago has developed its grand 
Oriental Institute. Columbia University has its 
series of Indo-Iranian classics and Harvard its 
Oriental Series mainly devoted to India, and 
its Yenching Foundation attending to Chinese 
culture. The pre-historic civilization of the 
Indus Valley is being explored by the American 
Association of Learned Societies and the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts, So, Yale University 
sent several expeditions to the sub-Himalayan 
regions in search of the fossil man. Yale also 
shows keen interest in Polynesian studies, as 
we find from her intimate collaboration with 
the Bishop Museum which, with its wonderful 
collections and research records, is a real pride 
of Hawaii. The scientific activities of the 
Bishop Museum are supplemented by the young 
3'et most promising Academy of Arts of 
Honolulu which very appropriately tries to 
cultivate in the public of Hawaii, not forgetting 
its most important element, the children, a 
taste in Oriental Art. So the Pan-Pacific 
Union, the Institute of Pacific Relations, the 
Anthropological and Sociological Societies are 
doing admirable work for the last few years, 
co-operating with and supplementing the work 
of the University of Hawaii. It has already 
pro^-ided for the study of Hawaiian language 
and literature and this year, the University has 
taken a momentous step by inviting an expert 
musician to open systematic courses on Music. 
May it help to save from corruption and 
oblivion the noblest art of Polynesia, its 
chants and rhythms, its music and dances, 
finding its sanctuary at the National Conser- 
vatory of the University. 

The diversity of human interests, the rich 
complexity of racial types and traditions in and 
around the University of Hawaii naturally 
.signalize it as the most promising “ Laboratory 
of Human Relations ” that America can 
develop here in the heart of the Pacific for the 
better understanding of mankind. I know that 
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‘ human relation ’ and ‘ better understanding ’ 
are phrases at the tip of the pen of almost 
every diplomat and journalist today. Over- 
familiarity see.ms to have bred a silent 
contempt* for such concepts in this age of 
refined cynicism. Yet I cannot help reiterating 
with all the conviction I command that the 
only way of revitalizing our studies and 
humanizing our sciences is the way of human 
relations. So, modifying a little the sonorous 
words of Danton in the age of the French 
Revolution, I wish to give to you of the future 
generation the following : 

L’humanite’, encore rhumanite’, tousjours 
Vhumanite. 

Humanity, more Humanity, always 
Humanity! ” 

Human exploitation and race hatred must 
stop or this civilization will just go. Every 
University of the world boasts of its department 
of Humanities, and yet owing to the lack of 
concrete touch of human relations the studies 
degenerated into dead analysis. That is why in 
the fire baptism of mankind in the last World 
War, so many universities could easily betray 
human trusts. “ Can Nations Be Neighbours?” 
is the challenging title of a book of the learned 
President of the University of Hawaii and we 
can answer that question adequately if we can 
humanize our academic atmosphere. 

Ill 

America rang the Liberty Bell for the 
whole human race a few years before the 
French Revolution and the grand Statue of 
Liberty was very appropriately installed at the 
entrance of the biggest American harbour on 
the Atlantic. America is a continent of many 
races, the dominant ones coming from across 
the Atlantic. Naturally we find, down to this 
day, that its academic, political, and cultural 
outlooks are severely circumscribed by the 
principles and prepositions of the Atlantic 
civilization. This is an unbalanced and im- 
historical attitude, as I could not help pointing 
out while attending, as a delegate from India, the 
World Writers Congress (P.E.N.) at Buenos 
Aires. In the crowded auditorium of the leading 
university of the Argentine Republic I asked 
and got no reply to my question : VTiether or 
not the entire body of the two Americas 
extending from Canada to Chile is irrigated, 
nourished, and built through coimtless ages, by 
the waves of the immense Pacific. I^at 
provision has been made so far for the study of 
this much neglected Pacific civlization? It has 
legitimate claims on full one-half of the body 


of the New World, and yet how few of the 
American universities and learned societies are 
Pacific-minded? The earliest colonizers of 
America, the pre-historic ancestors of the 
American Indians came from the Orient, some- 
times walking over the ice-bridges or_ crossing 
in skin boats which brought the daring folks 
across the islands to Alaska, as recently stated 
by Dr. Alecs Hrdlickn, the distinguished 
anthropologist of the Smithsonian Institution. 
From that dim past down to our days the 
Pacific races and cultures have been negotiating 
with America. Yet, where is the clearing house 
of information, not to speak of research centers 
of Pacific civilization? 

Spending these few months in the human 
atmospsere of the University of Hawaii, 
fraternizing with the teachers and the students 
of so many different countries and nationalities, 
I have felt that this University is the most 
possible and propitious center for the study of 
Pacific civilization. Here I met among several 
sclioiars of the Pacific basin, professors from 
Alaska in the north, to New Zealand in the 
south. So, teachers and students from China, 
Japan and India are working harmoniously, 
amidst a thousand handicaps, to develop a 
synthesis of the East and the West, as original 
as it is comprehensive. Our aim is not the 
necrologj’’ of scientific analysis, abstract and 
unhuman, but living reactions and interactions 
of the past, present and future. In this 
“ Laboratory of Human Relations ” of the 
University of Hawaii a new faculty of research 
on Pacific culture and a new chapter in world 
history may someday be developed through the 
co-operation and good-will of all nations as 
neighbours in this world-village. 

It is significant that two of the leading 
universities of America, Harvard and Yale, are 
already Pacific-minded and I hope others will 
follow their example when the case for 
centralizing Pacific research in the University of 
Hawaii is convincingly demonstrated. Then 
the Carne^e Corporation would find it neces- 
sary to establish a Pacific Division of its 
Institute of Race Relations; the Rockefeller 
Foundation would build here laboratories for 
the study of Pacific hygiene ; the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace would endow 
chairs for the study of peace problems of the 
Pacific zone. So also the Latin American 
universities, the universities of China and Japan, 
of the Philippines and of India, the scientific 
institutions of Indonesia and of the Near East 
would gradually come to collaborate with the 
University of Hawaii, which is the advance-guard 
of American culture in the Pacific and the 
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Orient. It is the meeting ground of diverse 
nations of the East and the West. It deserves 
fully and will surely draw in the near future 
the material and moral support pemiitting it to 
fulfil its gi'and destiny. Hawaii has often been 
called the “ Geneva of the Pacific,” and I plead 
for the progressive development of the University 
of Hawaii from a territorial institution into one 
of the grandest monuments of American inter- 
nationalism — a veritable Pacific Foundation. 
So many millions have gone to the building 
up of the departments of Atlantic Civilization. 
I.s it not overdue, this project of a special 
Foundation for the Study of Pacific Civilization? 
Arts and sciences, races and literature would find 
their special libraries, museums and laboratories. 
Experts and researchers from all comers of the 
globe would come hero to teach and learn under 
this marvellous atmosphere of fellowship. The 
scholars all the world over would seek the 
publications of the Foundation for enlightenment, 
and oiigina! texts and translations from the 
Oriental Institute and the Hawaii University 
Press would someday go to enrich the libraries 
and minds of the various nations. Here is 
peace, propitious climate, and rare comradeship; 
only material resources and tools are lacking. 
Should the Temple of Humanity be postponed 
simply on that account? 

The answer to this question must come 
primarily from America, althougli it should come 
simultaneously from all the nations immediately 
interested. If we believe in neighbourliness as 
the soul of all religions and peace as the real 
criterion of cultxme, we should try to make our 
dream a reality. America has installed the 
Statue of Liberty on her Atlantic basin. May 
America with the Pacific Foundation of the 
University of Hawaii dedicate in the near future, 
the first statue of Humanity on the Pacific, 


announcing peace to all her neighbours! Some 
future Rodin may design that grand statue of 
Humanity bearing on the pedestal the noble 
motto of the University of Hawaii, “ Above All 
Nations is Humanity.” 

Our ancestors of the Vedic dawn left us the 
priceless legacy of world-vision through the 
following profound message : “ To see the Self 
in the Universe, and the Universe in the Self, 
is righ seeing.” A great philosopher of modern 
India in the Universal Races Cungi'ess (1911) 
declared, in keeping with our ancestral wisdom, 
that “ Nationalism is but the halting stage in 
our onward march to Humanity.” So the 
greatest poet of India of today in his Gitdnjali, 
which won the first Nobel Prize from the Orient, 
sang : 

“ Thou hast made me knowm to frienefa I 

knew not, 

Tliou hast given me seats in homes not 

my own, 

Thou hast brought the distant near, 

And made a brother of the stranger.” 

This initiation of individual Man. into 
Humanity is the spiritual dowry of India, and 
I bring the same to you, my yormg friends of 
the University ; Stidfe and thrive in rearing the 
Temple of Humanity. It is a task worthy of 
the future heroes and heroines of the World. 
I wish you all success and conclude with Vedic 
prayer which came to imprecate the soul of 
the Pacific as manifested in some of the 
fragments of the Polynesian Vedas : 

“ May right endeavour bring you Unity. 

May right aspirations bring you Unity. ^ 

May right achievement bring you Unity.” 

Convocation address delivered (22Dd June, 1937) at 
the University of Hawaii, with the Governor of Hawaii 
as Guest of Honour. 



HOW OUR ANCESTORS TACKLED FAMINE 

By A.TINDRA NATH BOSE, m.a. 


Diodorus, on the authority of Megasthenes 
describes India as a land of perennial plenty of 
which the secret lay in its admirable irrigation 
and river system, a double rainfall, natural 
fertility of the soil and wholesome war practices. 

“ It is accordingly affirmed that famine has never 
visited India and that there has never been a general 
scarcity of the supply of nourishing food” (II. 36). 

Much learned controversy had raged over 
this unqualified assertion. But instead of taking 
the statement itself too literally, the historian 
may turn with profit to the causes for plenty 
adduced by the foreign ambassador. Examined 
in the light of these and checked by the cumula- 
tive evidence of indigenous literature it boils 
down to the fact that in the last quarter of the 
4th century B.C., there was no famine in 
Magadha worth the name, and that famine had 
not yet grown into a major agrarian problem and 
its rigours did not approximate to contemporary 
conditions of Greece far less to existing condi- 
tions of India. 

The earliest famine 017 echoed in the 
Rig-Veda reflects a patriarchal society with 
primitive methods of irrigation afflicted by 
periodical droughts but with an abundant reserve 
of flora and fauna to fall back upon. Instances 
furnished by the oldest Buddhist records are 
apparently parochial and of short dui-ation.i 
A potential stage in the spread of famine was 
the destruction of the primeval forests the great 
natural reservoirs of rain which “ kept the fruit 
of the summer’s rain till winter, while the light 
winter rains were treasm-ed there in turn till 
the June monsoon came again . ”2 The Epics 
offer glimpse of extensive schemes at work of 
colonisation and deforestations which in course 
of their progress ultimately expanded the 
rigour, frequency and area of scarcity to make it 
a calamity of first ma^tude. 

The dkhyana portions of the Epics — which 
represent later strata on the original conceptions 
show acquaintance with prolonged drought con- 
tinued for many years at a stretch {vahuvdrsikl) . 
The Mahabharata phrase dnavristir dvadasavar- 
siki is capable of the suggested interpretation — 

1. Vinaya, I. 211, 213 S; Vinaya Texts, III. 220 n. 1. 

2. Washburn Hopkins : India— Old and New p. 231. 

3. Ramayana, II. 80; Mahabharata, I. Khandavadaha- 
parva. 


‘the drought that comes once in every twelve 
years’; but more probably it conveys the sense 
implied by the current and analogous compound 
vahvAjaTsikl. The Ramayana alludes to a 
hermitess who created fruits and roots and caused 
the Jdhnavl to flow when the earth was parched 
by a ten year drought {dasavarsdn — yandvristya 
dagdhe loke nirantarajn. II. 117.9-10). These 
figures, legendary as they are, conjure up pro- 
tracted droughts and famines afflicting backward 
areas. 

The Jdtakaa, the mass of which grew more 
or less contemporaneously with the Epics4 give 
further small details and show how famine stories 
had found place in popular imagination and 
folklore. “For the space of three years he 
(Sakka) stopped rain from falling in the 
kingdom of Kasi, and the country became as it 
^rere, scorched up, and no crops came to 
perfection (V. 193 jf) . Elsewhere the people 
of Kalinga are said to have taken to robbery 
imder the stress of famine (VI. 487) . Another 
Kasi famine was so severe that even crows, 
faring on dirts and refuse, had to quit the land 
(11. 149) . The intensity and proportions 

assumed may also be guaged from the reference 
that pestilence may foUow' in its wake (II 367) . 

The Arthasdstra of Kautilya coming next 
in chronological order® catalogues fire, flood, 
pestilence, famine and maraka. as providen- 
tial calamities (daiva'pldana7n VIII. iv). It is 
also significant that Kautilya’s teacher who 


4. For the dates of the Epics and the Jatakas see 
Winternitz — History oj Indian Literature, Vol. I and II. 

5. The date of the Arthasastra remains and may for 
ever remain unsettled. The theory of 4th century A.D., 
has obvious weaknesses demonstrated by Shamasastri 
(Preface to his eoition of the Arthasastra) . The majority 
accepts the view of the 4th century B.C. TTiere are 
however weighty reasons pointing to the 1st century A.D. 
The Arthasastra refers to (a) Chinapatta — ^fabrics of 
China make while China is mentioned in no pre-Christian 
Indian literature (II. xi) ; to (6) banking functions of 
industrial guilds of which we have no earlier evidence 
than Ushavadatas Nasik Inscription assigned to the 2nd 
century A.D. (V. ii) to (c) Ceylon as ‘ paresamudra ’ which 
corresponds to the Palisimundu of the Peripliis, as the 
Ramayana's Tamtapami corresponds to the Tabropane of 
Megasthenes. Thus Kautilya knows a name that was 
current in the 1st century A.D. and probably not in 4th 
centum B.C. and which the Ramayana does not. Id) The 
fact that Sanskrit and not Pali is state language in the 
Arthasastra is also significant. The writer intends to 
deal the matter more fully elsewhere later on. 
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spoke from experience of an earlier regime 
thought pestilence as a graver catastrophe than 
famine, and he is controverted by his illustrious 
follower to the effect that the evils of pestilence 
are localised and remediable, of famine countrj-- 
wide (sarvadesapldanam) and costlv to life 
(pramnamajivanayetiibid) . The legal injunc- 
tion as well on the inviolability of stridhana 
is relaxed in case of famine when the husband 
may consume it without obligation to refund. 

Thus wth the clearance of forests, increase 
of population and rise of socio-economic parti- 
tions, famine became a major social problem 
before the dawn of the Christian era ; and princes 
and peoples turned after bitter travail from fast 
and prayer to mechanical devices against drought 
and flood. Though irrigation is familiar to the 
Rig-Veda (X.68.1; 99.4; 25; 93.13) its hymns 
•dilate less on plucky and gallant struggle with 
nature than on prayers and magic directed to 
Tndra the rain-giver (111.8; VIII.U8; 55; X.42». 
Coming down to the Atharvan poet we find him 
also praying that the sun, lightning and exces- 
:sive rain may not ruin his crop and devise charms 
for l^e same purpose (VII.U; IV.15; VI.128). 
Passing on to the earliest Buddhist literature, 
a gradual change in outlook is marked— -when 
states and peoples awaken to action. By careful 
diagnosis of the causes of famine and injury to 
•crops, they begin to explore specifics and apply 
preventive and remedial measures instead of 
trusting overmuch on the humour of Gods. 

The typical herald of famine in those days 
was drought, — and its only redress is planned 
irrigation. In Buddha’s time the Gangetic 
provinces were intersected by a network of 
canals and ditches — rectangular and curvilinear 
which marked the boundaries of arable plots 
and which resembled a patchwork robe such as 
is prescribed by Buddha as a pattern for the 
(h’der being the least covetable thing.6 These 
cliannels were apparently dug by co-operative 
effort ao’d for co-operative irrigation.7 In the 
Epics is manifest the sense of royal responsibility 
in the matter. “ Are large tanks and lakes 
constructed all over thy kingdom at proper 
intervals, without agriculture being in thy realm 
entirely dependent on the showers of heaven?” 
So says Narada to Yudhisthira in his discourse 
on administrative principles {II. 5) . Rama 
eulogises the land of Kosala as adevamdtnkah 
i.e., relying on irrigation and not on rainfall 
(II. 100.45) and the same term is used in the 
Arthasdstra to describe the qualities of a good 


6. Mahavagga, VIII. 12. 

7. Dhammapada W. 80, 145; Theragatha 19; 
Jataka T. 336; V. 412. 


country (VI. i). The advance made in irrigation 
may be imagined from the ' tale of the 
Mahabharata that when a teacher sent his pupil 
to stop a breach in the water-course of a certain 
field, the latter had to lie down to stop the 
flood and prevent vital injurv to the harvest 

(I.3>. 

• 

But the Jdtakas and the Epics do not shed 
off the belief in the dispensation of Sakka or 
Indra who held the key to their garner from 
heaven. The Arthasastra marks the evolution 
of a completely economic outlook. Except for 
a formal chanting of Vedic mantras, the author 
concentrates on various precautionery measures 
among w’hich largest attention is given to 
irrigation. Great caution and experience are 
required of the cultivator in order to use properly 
his irrigation projects (II. ix). The offender who 
breaks the dam of a tank full of water 
{udakad'hdranam seti^n bhindatah) shall be 
drowned in that very tank (IV. xi). His irriga- 
tion methods by means of mechanical contri- 
vances and air-power is corroborated by Bana 
who witnesses the use of waterpump (tula 
jantra), in a Pallava plate® and in SukranZti- 
sdra (II. 320-24). Epigraphic records supply 
copious illustrations of such state enterprises. 
Rudradaman’s Junagadh rock inscriptions states 
how the Sudarsana lake excavated by the 
governor of Chandragupta Mamya, restored and 
adorned with conduits by Asoka’s governor, had 
subsequently an enormous bi-each and was dried 
up; and "when the people in their despair of 
liuving the dam rebuilt were loudly lamenting ” 
(hdhd pu7iah8etubandha nairdsydt lulhdbJmtaKu 
prajdau) the Saka prince undertook the recon- 
struction in the teeth of ministerial opposition 
with a large outlay of capital and furnished the 
lake with a “ natural dam, well planned conduits, 
drain? and means to guard against foul 
matter. ”9 A copper plate grant from Aehyuta- 
puram records the donation by a Ganga king 
of Kalinga of a field adjoining a king’s tank 
the water of which the donee was permitted to 
use by opening its sluice gate (tatakodakahandha 
vtokae)A0 A Tamil rock inscription of the 9th 
centuiy A.D. commemorate? how a Pallava 
king, 

‘'having freed the Aillagers of hunger caused to be 
built also a sluice composed of stones for the waterlank 
at Tandalam 

A.'^signation of land for the upkeep of 
irrigation tanks out of its proceeds is a common 
feature in inscriptions from the 10th century 

8. See Epigraphia Indica, VoL 8. 

9. Ibid, VIII. 6. 

10. Ibid, III. 20; Cf. Vol. 23. K. 14 a. 

11. Ibid, VII. 5. 
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downwards. 12 The costly and perfected water- 
works of the Arthasasti-a necessitated the Icvj' 
of a graduated w-ater-rate {udakabhaga) and the 
testimony of the Sukrannlti is concurrent 
(IV. ii 227-29) . But if such works are dug by 
people themselves, nothing should be charged 
until they realise profit twice the expenditure 
(IV. ii. 242-44) . This provision laid down with 
slight variation by two distinguished economists 
separated by a gap of at least 900 years is a 
most eloquent testimony to tradition and its 
influence on sociological development in ancient 
India. 

The irrigation works were designed as pro- 
vision not only against drought but also against 
flood and excessive rainfall. Though flood 
figures in Vedic prayers and among the daiva- 
pldanams of Kautilya, as fore-mnner of famine 
it is overshadowed by drought in all sorts of 
literature. In those days when the river system 
had probably its natural flow and was not silted 
up as now, flood did not pay annual visit with 
monsoon. In the Jdtakas we have a solitary 
case of grains being washed away in the rainy 
season but obviously the khettas were not flooded 
for “ the corns had just sprouted ” and the 
villagers expected a fair harvest if they could 
hold on for two months (II. 135) .13 

In the introduction to the Mahasupina 
Jdtaka is narrated how at the sign of desired 
rain " men shall go forth to bank up the dykes 
with spade and basket in hand ” (I. 336) . The 
Ramayana allegorically refers to dykes releasing 
rain water (II. 62.10). It seems that in the 
Magadba and Kosala countries at least, the 
channels cut across the embankments raised 
around the plots, to be fed from tanks, wells 
and rivers in case of drought, to let out surplus 
water in case of excessive rainfall, and in times 
of rain after prolonged drought, their mouths 
were sealed up to hold the water for the sun- 
burnt plots exactly as peasants do today. 

Kalhanas’ chronicles of Kashmir portray a 
replica of modern Bengal suffering from chronic 
famine under devastating floods caused by 
seasonal spate of the Vitasta and the Mahapadma 
lake. King Lalitaditya (740-776 A.D.) effected 
improvements through his able financier Cakuna 
distributing the water of the river to various 
villages by constructing a series of water-wheels. 
The relapse under faineant rule raised the price 
of 1 khari of rice to 1060 dinnaras in famine 
times and to 200 in plenty. Then Sus^ra the 
able public works minister of Avantivarraan 

12. Ibid, I. 36; IV. 32, 36; VII. 6. 

13. Corns were sometimes destroyed by hailstorm. 
Hamayana. ITT, 34-39; RajataranginU belov. 


(855-883) performed an engineering feat by- 
' tho raising of the earth from the water ’ and. 
thereby reducing the price of 1 khari to 36 
dinnaras. He widely extended the cultivable 
areas by a systematic regulation of the course of 
tlie Vitasta, and by construction of embankments 
and new beds at its confluence with the Sindbu 
traces of which are visible to the present 
day (V. 144-46) .14 

In sacred books, Brahmanical and Buddhist, 
um’ighteous rule is denounced as a primai’v 
cause of famine. This priestly theory intended 
to hold kings under a threat to good govern- 
ment, points by the said unrighteousness parti- 
cularly to unjust taxation. In the Jdtaka quoted 
above where famine is prophesied by Buddha 
as nemesis of unrighteous rule, it is said that 
kings wdll be " crushing their subjects like sugar- 
canes in a mill ” — a choice and oft-quoted simile 
(1. 339 ; II. 240). Instances there are of rulers 
who impoverished their subjects with oppressive 
taxes. To guard against this danger, econornists 
and lawyers of all schools and denominations 
standardised the land revenue at 1/6 of the 
produce to be maintained with some elasticity 
considering the taxable capacity of the tenants 
and the needs of the state. Kautilya in his 
unscrupulous search for means to fill the royal 
exchequer does not forget to warn emphatically 
against collecting a revenue which is not ripe, 
i.e., which shall spoil the very source, and to 
prescribe remissions {paHhdram) of cultivators’ 
taxes in emergency (II- i) . The fact that they 
paid only a t^ on produce and no rent on lai;d 
eliminated a fruitful source of oppression and 
enabled them to tide over a crisis xmencumbered 
by an additional burden from above. 

The peculiarly Indian belligerent custom 
•tt'hich removed another prolific source of famine, 
in deference to which hostile parties spared 
husbandmen and cultivated land as sacred 
and in-violable and neither ravage an 
enemy’s land with fire, nor cut down its 
trees,” struck the Greek visitor, — for in 
the Hellenic world and in every land and 
in ever}' age, famine has followed in the trail 
of a civil war or an international war of attrition. 
The testimony should not be dismissed solely 
on the score of Kautilya’s machievellian 
doctrines.15 There are no historical instances 
of native forces who “ devastate the land and 
ruin the crops of their enemies." Such method.^ 
of conquest are branded in political science as 
Asuravijaya, befitting the- cuFtoin- of demons.. 

14. C/. A king who “ supplied Caveri with banks ^ : 
Epigraphia Indica, VTI. 21. 

15. See WashburD Hopkins Jndiar^Qld md New-, 
p. 247. 
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En the Ramayana is related how the vdnara host 
marching to Lanka along the Eastern Ghats 
kept the cities and countryside fjanapada) at 
arms length out of fear for Rama’s terrible 
discipline (VI. 4. 38). A Pandya inscription of 
the 9th century A.D. presences an agreement 
entered into by local chieftains witli the head- 
man of a village or of a group of villages, by 
which the former solemnly undertook when 
they and their retainers were fighting, to avoid 
inflicting any injury upon villages or their 
property and promised to pay compensation of 
100 panams for any injury to a cultivator and 
500 panams for the destruction of every village.i6 

Other factors occasionally aggravated 
scarcity or destroyed ci’ops over a limited area. 
Depredations of live pests called for serious 
attention. The Atharvaveda prepares spells 
for the extermination of vermins and insects 
I IV. 50, 52). The Chhdndogya Upanisad tells 
that locusts (mataci) blighted the face of the 
Kuril land by ruining its harvest so that a 
sage had to move to a neighbouring country 
along vidth his wife and live on Kulmasa (I. 
10.1-3). Locusts (salabhgh) sw'arming upon a 
cornfield appear in a Ramayana simile (VII. 7.3). 
Birds, beasts and thieves caused much annoy- 
ance and necessitated the employment of field 
watchers of which the Jatakas contain many 
examples. In one case a plot entrusted to a 
watchman is ravaged by parrots before his nose 
(IV. 277). The fowlers and hunters rendered 
a social service by the destruction of these pests 
^nd if Megasthenes’ evidence is credited, they 
received in Maurya India a subsidy of grain 
from the king for their job. 17 Over-population 
may have sometimes caused shortage of food 
for which Kautilya prescribes reclamation and 
colonisation of waste land (svadesa-bhisyanda- 
vamanena II. i) ; but this factor bore no analogy 
to the present population problem which is 
accentuating unemployment, starvation and want 
all the year round. 

Proceeding from the prayers and spells of 
the Vedas and the fasts and moral vows of the 
Jatakas we discern in later literatime the evolu- 
tion of a medley of precautions and cures from 
a strenuous grapple with the food problem, — 
ranging from pettiest nostrums to the most effec- 
tive relief schemes. The passage quoted above 
from Nirada’s admonitions continues thus ; 

agriculturidts in thy kingdom want not either 
seed or food? Grantest thou with kindness loans (of 


16. Report of the Asst. Archl. Supdt. on the 
Progress of Epigraphy in Southern India 1914-15: quoted 
in Havell’s Aryan Rule in India^ p. 221. 

17. Strabo, XV. 1. 41. 


seed-grains) unto the tillers, taking only a fourth in excess 
of ever>' measure by the hundred?” 

In tlie Arithasastra agricultural loan ad- 
vanced by the king is called Apamityaka and 
its accoimts are supervised by the Kosi^hagdra- 
dhyaksa (II. x^0 • The Idng shall also distribute 
seeds and provision gratuitously in faminelS 
{vijahhahtopagraham) or he may inaugurate 
relief works in forts and set up irrigation 
schemes. Doles may be given from either his 
own reserve fund, or from the amassed store of 
the rich who must be mercilessly taxed 
\Karsanam) and despoiled [Yamanam, IV. iii). 
This idea of progressive taxation of higher in- 
come and expropriation of hoarded wealth in 
a national crisis so categorically asserted in the 
Arthasdstra does not stand in isolation in Indian 
economic thought. The administrative theory 
embodied in the oft-quoted statement that the 
lung is the devourer of the richl9 when applied 
by a judicious ruler could take no other form. 

commimistie doctrine although dangerous 
in a rapacious and irresponsible hand, neverthe- 
less conduced to partial equalisation of wealth 
and modification of hardship by its distribution 
among the whole society. 

Loans of provision and gratuitous relief 
were distributed also by private and corporate 
endeavour. In the Gahapati Jdtaka the 
villagers obtained an ox for loan from the head- 
man on condition of paying in kind from the 
next harvest (TI. 135). In the Kalp^ruma 
Avaddna, the rich men of Sravaati collectively 
undertook to feed the famine-stricken. The 
charity foundations of the pious rich frequently 
narrated in the Jatakas and inscriptions un- 
doubtedly had a pressing job for amelioration. 
A healthy policy of embargo on food grains as 
an emergent measure is indicated by Medhatithi 
who cites the instance of crops during famine 
to illustrate Manu’s rule against the exporta- 
tion of articles forbidden by the state to be 
taken out of the country (Vltl. 399) . As a last 
resort Kautilya suggested the migration of the 
population en masse to a land of rich harvest 
or where water is available (IV. iii, VII. iv) 
which is actually seen in the Jatakas. 

The surest guarantee against famine in- 
culcated by every shade of thought upon rulers 
a.s the first lesson of statecraft, was an enlight- 
ened agricultural policy. The protection that 
was the king’s duty in return for the sadbhdga 
was not only protection of life and property, 
but ensuring the harvest and insurance against 


18. Cf. Jataka IV. 132, Epigraphia Indica VII. 5 
quoted above. 

19. E.g, Mahabharata^ III. 2. 39; Jataka^ III. 302. 
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famine. In the Ramayana it is among the basic 
principles of sound administration to subsidise 
cultivators for their prosperity {tesam guptipan- 
hdraik kaccit te bharanani kritayn (11. 100.48). 
The forts that are found in the Epics stocked 
^vitli v-ealth and paddy served a double purpose 
of defence of the reahn against mortals and 
against gods. A passage in the Nltivakyamritam 
of the Jaina Somadeva enjoins by implication 
that the king should accumulate grain as a safe- 
guard against famine (VIII. 6) and Kautilya 
explicitly directs the king to ear-mark half the 
store collected by him for an insurance fund 
against public calamities {ardham dpadartham 
janapaddndm sthapayet 11 . xv). 

Tliat the Indians gathered two haiwests 
annually is not told by foreigners alone.20 
The Arthasdstra recommends as a last resotu'ce 
for taxation what may be called the compulsory 
raising of a second crop by the cultivators. After 
a meteorological disseitation it charts the crops 
in order of the quantity of rains required for 
each and instructs cultivation of scheduled crops 
with a forecast of the rains {prabhidodakam 
alpodakam vd aasyam vdpayet. II. xxiv). 

An interesting sidelight on the prevailing 
mode of ventillating popular sufferings and the 
idea of royal responsibility and attitude during 
famine is throwm by certain typical passages of 
the Jdtaka stories. When the crops fail from 
drought, the victims flock to the capital, gather 
in the palace courtyard and make a row or wait 
in deputation. The king appears on the balcony 
and is accosted for drought. He gives sj’m- 
pathetic hearing to the spokesmen, dismisses the 
‘ hunger marchers ’ wuth assmances and observes 
fast and moral vows w’hich however often do not 
succeed. Although the stories end in inevitable 
anticlimax — ^the practising of Kuru piety, the 
breaking of an ascetic’s virtue or a white elephant 
ultimately causing rainfall (II. 367 #, V. 
193 f., VI. 487) they testify to an exalted concep- 
tion of trusteeship such as is scarcely visible 
now-a-days. A king agrees to lend his daughter 
for the breaking of an ascetic’s virtue and 
bringing rains. 

“ Thus for the protection of his realm did he talk 
with his daughter even of such things as should not be 
spoken of in words and she readily lent an ear to his 
proposals.” 

An ancient Tamil piece detailing the 
obligations of sovereignty proclaims that the 
king “ is to blame if the rains fail.”2l Asoka 
and the Kashmir rulers Lalitaditya and Avanti- 


20. Diodorus, 11. 36. Strabo, XV. 1. 13. 

21. See, S. Kiishnaswami j^Jyengar — Ancient India, 
p. 69. 


varinau stood up to this ideal. So did the kmg. 
Tunjima and his pious queen who succoured the 
indigent when the ripening autumn crops were 
ruined by a heavy shower “ i; 

obverse there ai*e langs who fiddled while 
country was burning and ground their famished 
people In 917-18 when the crops were 
destroyed by floods, the Vitasta was jamnied 
with corpses, the whole country became a bunai 

ground : 

“The ministers and the TanU-ains amassed riches 
bv selling stores of rice at high prices and the king 
fthe minor Partha with the regent Pangu) would take 
that person as minister who raised the sums due on 
the Tanlrins’ bills by selling the subjects in such a 
conditions-^ 

Again in 1099 when his country ran 
riot with famine, the profligate Harsa 
‘‘tormented his people through the Kayasthas ” 
or tax-collectors.23 Such deviations apart, the 
association of sovereign responsibility with 
public calamities had a Ann hold on popular 
mind so that it was high tribute to a king’s 
administrative ability and a token of dmne 
favour on him, to affirm that in his reign there 
was no famine. 

This panoramic survey of two thousand 
years and of regions as distant and diversified' 
as Kashmir, Bengal and Travancore, made with 
the scanty data collected above, might be mis- 
leading were it not for the facts that social and 
economic evolution was less rapid and subject- 
to less radical expositions in those days than: 
now; that famine problems were broadly the 
same throughout the ages due to the uniforsn 
land revenue system, to the absence of commimi- 
cation, and of large-scale industrialisation and 
over-population; and that amidst the diversity 
of time and locality, a remarkable identity is 
noticeable on the fundamentals of government 
and social science. The evidences are illus- 
trative not exhaustive and the presumption is 
not excluded that there was other side of the 
medal. Such exceptions do not belie the main 
propositions. The frequency and rigour of 
famine, despite the harrowing details with which 
they are at times related — ^these must be read 
with discount for popular and poetical love 
for magnifying memorable incidents— differed 
materially from modem conditions. The severe 
outbreaks of scarcity in ancient times were 
incorporated in tradition and folklore because 
they were exemplary visitations from Heaven 
coming at long intervals to punish the accumu- 
lated "Vice of princes and peoples while even 
fifty years from now, it was ascertained by 


22. RafataraginL Vol. V. 271-7T. 

23. Ibid, Vn. 1226. 
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examination extending over 110 years that an 
extreme famine — be it noted, of such mortality 
as was totally unknowm in ancient India, — ^in 
any one Indian province or locality may be 
expected once in 50 years and that drought 
followed by acute distress comes by routine once 
in 11 or 12 years.24 As for the alertness of state 
for redress the pet phrase of ‘ oriental stoicism ’ 
is more appropriate to modern times than to the 
remote antiquity. The ideas of remission of 
taxes and advance of loans which did not dawn 
until 1880 to the Indian Governmentss throve 
with Indo-Aiyan economists earlier than the 
Christian era; and so did the scheme of a 
famine insurance fund which was taken up by 
our rulers as late as about the close of the last 
century.26 As to how these principles are 
working, the less said the better. 

It is widely believ^ that famines of India 
in present time are due to over-assessment of 
holdings, costly administration and insufficient 


24. Madras Administration Report. 1885, VoL IT., 
pp. 470-71, 

25. Report of Indian Famine Commission^ 1880. 

26. Report of Indian Famine Commission^ 1* 
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uTigation work.27 But these, combined with the 
effects of over-population, of an industrial revolu- 
tion and of the vagaries of river system which 
stand in need of control by means of canals and 
embankments do not account for the dislocation 
of the old agrarian system and the ruin of the 
cultivator. Thanks to modern tenancy legisla- 
tion. the ryot has lost three protective girdles 
which he enjoyed in the past — ^the law's and 
customs that prevented alienation of holdings; 
assessment at a share of the haiwest whether 
in crops or cash which implies ipso facto no crop 
no tax; and limitations to usury imposed by 
tradition and sacred law. Obliged to pay the 
rent and fixed tax in money whatevei* be the 
state of harvest, he is easily dra-wn into the coils 
of the money-lender and sells or mortgages his 
land whenever the crops fail. This process has 
led to progressive pauperisation of the ryot, 
sucked his staying power and is rapidly reducing 
him to a serf bound down for wage or share of 
produce in his own patrimony alienated to his 
landlord or money-lender and leaves him under 
the grip of perennial famine. 

27. See R. C. Dutt; Famines and Land Assessments 
in India, preface and the vievrs quoted by the author. 


THE DISCIPLES OF BABAYYA 

A Fraternity of quasi-Muslim Fakirs 

By K. A. SOLOMON 


'In these days of oft-recurring riots between 
Hindus and Muslims on account of religious 
processions, and ‘ music before mosques ’ which 
not infrequently result in broken heads, 
shootings and loss of life and property, it is 
indeed refreshing to turn one’s attention to a 
pacifist but obscure community, whose avowed 
creed is, “Peace and good-wdll to all men.” 
This is a sect of fortune-tellers known as 
“ Honnuru Fakirs,” or more popularly— “ Dis- 
ciples of Babayya ”, named after their Muslim 
Guru and founder— Pir Bava Fakruddin of 
Penukonda, a town in Anantapur District. 
Much controversy is rife as to the exact 
date of the advent of the saint at Penukonda, 
and of the origin of this sect. But for the 
purpose of this monograph, it is needless to 
discuss the various historical and chronological 
theories held by several wTiters. It is highly 
probable that Bava Fakruddin came to 
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Penukonda in 1155 aj>., during the reign of one 
of the later (Hindu) Kakatiya rulers of 
Telingana, and two centuries before the earliest 
Muhammadan invasion of South India. The 
story of this holy man, — who was once a king 
himself and w'ho, in a moment of sportive 
diversion, allowed his thoughts to wander from 
dispensing public justice to the appreciation of 
horse-flesh, — of his self-inflicted punishment by 
abdicating his kingdom and turning a mendicant 
and of his subsequent pilgrimage and wanderings 
all over India till he established himself at 
Penukonda, sounds at once pathetic, thrilling 
and romantic. 

The present-day Honnuru Fakirs claim 
that their fore-fathers were originally Jangamas, 
(a class of Sudra Saivite priests), who bad 
emigrated from a village called Honnuru, in 
the present Nizam’s dominions, and settled at 
Penukonda at the invitation and under the 
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patronage oi the then viceroy. They aver that 
when Babayya, by virtue of his miraculous 
power prevailed on the viceroy to hand over the 
former Hindu temple and viath for his use, 
the Jangamas who were attached to these sacred 
places voluntarily transferred their disdpleship 
to Babayya. The Hindu shrine and the math 
were subsequently transformed into a mosque 
and Sarai (residence for fakirs) and they exist 
even today with more extensive and beautiful 
buildings including a Darga (tomb) of the Saint. 
It is said that generations of Hindu and Muslim 
kings made gifts of land and money for the 
improvement and upkeep of Babayya's Darga, 
and that Hyder Ali and his illustrious son, 
Tipjm Sultan, were among the royal patrons. 

The members of the sect though of fairer 
complexion greatly resemble the ordinary Telugu 
Sudras in physical featiores. As a rie, they 
are of short stature and vary constitu- 
tion, and these physical defects might be 
attributed to their austerity and knock- 
ing about. The men wear saffron-coloured 
dhoti and turban with an upper cloth 
thrown over. Some of them manage to wear an 
old shirt or coat, probably cast-off things. 
A silver or brass figure of the crescent sur- 
mounted by a small wavy tuft of peacock 
feathers is tucked on the front peak of the 
turban. Three parallel streaks of white paste 
drawn across the forehead with a round mark 
of red ochre exactly in the centre, serve as a 
distinct caste mark of Saivite persuasion. All 
able-bodied and active males carry with them, 
while on professional rounds, a brass replica of 
Bava Fakruddin’s right palm either in a box 
or hand. Like all Muslim fakirs, the Honnuru- 
wallahs let the unshaved and uncut hair on their 
head and chin grow and some of them exhibit 
long and bushy beards too. The women also 
generally clothe themselves with kaavi, which 
consists of an yellow coloured sari and short 
jacket. Those that cannot afford to buy a 
complete set of saffron dress, make up the 
deficiency by covering their body upto the waist 
with an upper cloth of that colour. Both men 
and women put on three or four chaplets of 
sacred brown beads and a couple of amulets 
round their necks. In the matter of marking 
their foreheads, the women use red ochre (instead 
of white) with which they draw two straight 
lines and put a round mark in the centre. 
Unlike the Sudra women of other castes and 
sects, Babayya’s female disciples are not 
enamoured of fine clothes and jewellery, their 
only ornaments being a golden thali (the sacred 
symbol of marriage) , a pair of silver bangles 


and a few earthen ones on their hands. As a 
rule, they have long black hair, which they 
gather into a big knot on the back of their 
heads. Many of these women are good at music, 
and sing melodiously to the accompaniment of 
timbrels and banjos, which they play expertly. 
In spite of their bare and ascetic dress, some of 
these wandering beauties possess a natural 
charm and prettiness rarely found among other 
Hindu women folk. 

The customs relating to birth, marriage and 
death of the sect do not vaj^ much from those 
of the Telugu Sudra communities. The Hounuru 
Fakirs do not marry with the Muslims, — a 
social exclusiveness that is not consistent with 
tlieir avowed creed. They marry within their 
own community and are endogamous. The 
bridegroom pays a price of Rs. 12 for his 
bride besides meeting the bill of wed- 
ding expenses which are rather heavy and 
often run into three figures. The marriage 
feast is a jolly but boisterous affair, when, 
about a couple of hundred of these wander- 
ing and ill-fed mendicants of both sexes 
throw off all restraints — of sobriety and “ plain, 
living,” — and indulge in bacchanalian revelries 
and Muttony. Plentiful supplies of toddy and 
country arrack, together with large quantities 
of half-cooked rice and mutton are served to the 
guests, most of whom are uninvited relatives 
and stragglers Uiat turn up for a free meal and 
drink. Like the Dukekulas, a hybrid com- 
munity of the Ceded Districts, the Honnuru 
Fakirs do not touch or eat haram (carrion 
and pork) . It is said that it often requires the 
life’s earnings of a married man to pay off the 
debt thus incurred. It is rather curious that 
the Honnuru Fakirs are less lavish in wedding 
clothes and jewellery. All girls, as a rule, are 
married after reaching maturity. A man can 
have more than one wife, provided, he can 
afford the means of maintaining them. Widows 
are prohibited from remarrying, and divorces are 
prohibited from remarrying, and divorces are 
practically unknown. Run-away marriages, 
and seduction of virgins and married women 
are punishable with heavy fines and excom- 
munication. Adultery within or without the 
sect is severely dealt vdth. The dead are 
buried and the third ekadasi tithi and the 
annual sradh ceremony are observed as among all 
Hindus. It is seldom that the service of a 
Brahmin or a Kazi is required by the sect, their 
own headmen being more handy and less 
exacting in the matter of fees. 

The members of the sect earn their 
livelihood as fortune-tellers and distributors;- 
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-of herbal medicine. Several of the men 
are ainateurish jugglers and snake charmers, 
'•while it is kno\yn that there are a few who still 
successfully practise the secret and malig- 
nant art of black magic and devil-driv- 
ing. The male members seldom openly beg for 
.alms like other less gifted mendicants, but the 
females do so under the guise of minstrels and 
story-tellers. The chief subjects chosen for 
musical entertainment being of popular Puvanic* 
.and historical significance, these songstresses 
are much in request among the villagers for 
.amusement. The stories of the love-intrigue 
of Siva and the goddess Ganga (.the rival 
•of Parvati), the pathetic seduction of 
Balanagamma (a Telugu princess of the 
Chalukyan dynasty) by a muslim fakir; the 
historical narratives of the capture of the 
Bobbili fort by the chief of Visayanagaram 
(Vizagapatam) and the French chief, Bussy, 
and the heroic resistence of Rajah 
Dayasingu, the Hindu captain of the Gingee 
fort to the hosts of the Nawab of 
Carnatic, are some of the thrilling songs which 
move the village audiences to depths of pity 
and admiration. The Honnuru Fakirs, as a 
class, can hardly be labelled as mendicants in 
view of their manifold accomplishments, the 
versatility of their occupations and the large 
measure of their usefulness to the village folk. 
A gi’eat many of them are literate, and can 
recite verses from the minor Hindu sacred books 
with surpassing ease and gusto. Indeed one is 
struck by their apparent intellectuality and 
display of bulky volumes consisting of palm 
leaves, which they carry with them as their 
stock-in-trade, Between the professional 
Brahmin mendicant and the Honnuru Fakir, it 
is hard to decide who excels the other in 
•pedantry and solicitation for reward! 

Be it, however, said to the credit of the sect, 
that the members are absolutely honest and 
free from criminal habits. The writer of this 
article has not beard of a single instance 
where a disciple of Babayya has been suspected 
or convicted by the police for cheating, robbery' 
or other offences. Many families of the sect 
own houses and dry patta land in several 
villages of the Telugu and Canarese country 
where they have settled for generations. 
Unlike the professional beggars of South India 
whose despicable lot is perpetual wandering and 
precarious living, the Honnuru Fakirs are more 
domesticated and have a more assured income. 
They go out on money-making errands 


only during the intervals of agricultural 
operations. 

It is rather remarkable that this group of 
the Depressed classes has not yet fallen under 
the spell of modern English education, or, been 
deluded by the exploitation of the South Indian 
political leaders who agitate in season and out 
of season for communal claims and representa- 
tion of tlie “ masses.” Nevertheless, the 
Honnuru Fakirs are above political snobbery 
and job-hunting, thanks to their self-sufficiency 
and modest occupations. 

It is estimated that the numerical strength 
of this sect is about’ two lakhs, majority of 
whom are found in the Ceded and Chittoor 
Districts of the Madras Presidency and the rest 
is scattered in the Telugu-speaking areas of 
Mysore and Hyderabad States. Their accre- 
dited gurus are of Hindu and Muslim faiths, 
the former living at Srisailam in Kamool 
District and the latter at Penukonda. The 
present successor of Saint Bava Fakruddin is 
styled as ' Governor ’ and is a highly cultured 
young man. The initiation ceremony of 
Honnuru Fakirs is unusually elaborate and 
duplicated. They have to undergo both the 
Hindu and Muslim rites at Srisailam and 
Penukonda, paying double fees of Rs. 2 at each 
place. In the matter of religion, the Honnuru- 
wallahs are pronouncedly Hindu, but they do 
not take things as seriously as their other 
co-religionists. They attend Hindu temples 
and mosques, especially way-side shrines and 
dargas. .All final appeals of caste disputes 
have to be referred to the Hindu Guru at 
Srisailam, who is the last word in such matters. 
It is binding on all the members of the sect to 
attend the annual religious fairs at both the 
places mentioned above. If one has the time 
and money to visit Penukonda in the early 
summer during the Babasya Urus (religious 
fair in commemoration of the saint’s death) , 
one will no doubt be amply repaid by the 
wonderful sight that one sees there. Thousands 
of the Disciples of Baba 5 ya in their yellow 
robes are found there entertaining the vast 
crowd of Hindu and Muslim pilgrims by 
fortune-telling, palmistry, jugglery and singing, 
and they drive a rearing trade. 

On the whole, a more industrious, law- 
abiding and tolerant community than the 
Honnuru Fakirs, hardly exists anywhere else 
in South India. Surely, they are a living proof 
of Hindu-Muslim unity, and a study in “ recon- 
ciling the irrec-oncilables.” 
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*Xa]cuna, September 30. 1828 
" My dear and venerated Friend, 

I failed not to send off to Rarainohun Roy, 
my excellent friend the Brahmin, his portion of 
the package’s contents and yonr letter to him ; 
and he tells me, in a note,, that he will endeavour, 
to the utmost of his ability to write to you on 
the subject of your letter, and thank you for 
your notice of him. He is a veiy sincerely 
modest man — far too different indeed for the 
remarkable and unique station he fills among his 
benighted countrymen. His whole time almost 
has been occupied for the last two years in 
defending himself and his son against a bitter 
and virulent persecution which has been got up 
against the latter nominally — but against him- 
self and his abhorred free opinions in reality— 
by a conspiracy of his own bigoted countrymen ; 
protected and encouraged, not to say instigated, 
by some of o\irs — ^influential and official men 
who cannot endure that a presumptuous ' Black 
Man ’ should tread so closely upon the heels 
of the dominant white class, or rather should 
pass them in the march of mind. Rammohun 
Roy, after an arduous and prolonged battle 
through a gradation of tribunals, has at length, 
by dint of talent, perseverance, and right, got the 
better in the last resort ; but the strife, and the 
raagmtude of the stake, and the long despair 
of justice, have shattered his nerves and 
impaired his digestion and bodily health, and 
his energies of mind. It is now over, and I 
hope most fervently that he will recover himself 
again. Not only has he no equal here among 
his countrymen, but he has none that at all 
approach to equality, even among the little 
' sacred Squadron ’ of disciples whom he is 
slowly and gradually gathering around him in 
despite of obstacles from his own and our 
people, which no one can rightly appreciate who 
has not seen and felt the difficulties which the 
condition of society here opposes to a reformer, 
and, above all, to a native reformer. But he 
peraeveres, and does make a distinct and visible 
progress, slow as it is — very slow ! It must 
increase in a geometric ratio, if he is only spared 
long enough to organize the elements he is 
gathering together of resistance to superstition 
and fanaticism, religious and political. His 
main efforts are directed, and judiciously so, 
to the primary step in the process of ameliora- 


tion — of throwing off the yoke of priesthood 
and of caste. The diabolical genius who devised 
the separation of Hindoos into orders, who are 
cut off from all social and intimate connexion, 
of whpt may be called a domestic nature with 
each other, set at work an instrument complete 
and effectual in its operation for the political as- 
well as the religious prostration of mankind. 
Where men may not dwell with each other in. 
domestic association — ^where they cannot eat or 
drink, inter-marry, and intercommxme together, 
because of difference of tribe and privilege — 
where this evil has been fixed and imprinted by 
many centuries of habitual acquiscence, and 
under horrible penalties of excommunication — 
where such is the frame of society, how can mem 
combine for any useful purpose of improvement 
or resistance. No wonder that the Hindoos have- 
always been enslaved and oppressed when they 
are thus effectually diridedi Till these barriers’ 
can be weakened or broken down, nothing can 
be done by them, or perhaps for tl\em. It is 
against this anti-social element of Hindoo 
society that Rammohun Roy directs his quiet — 
his secret — but his persevering endeavours; and 
by avoiding any public alarming of the- 
Brahminical and higher orders of his countrymen- 
— and, I may add, of our own jealous aristocracy 
of colour and of place, he is obtaining the slow 
but distinct progress to which I have adverted — 
he is gathering round him a secret society of 
Hindoos of various castes, whom he persuades- 
by degrees to associate and even eat together at 
his house : These who go beyond this aty/ui' 
line of demarcation can never recede; that is, 
the higher orders (and he is himself of the veiy" 
highest caste) of Brahmins, and others, who are 
committed by the act of degradation implied iiv 
riomestic intercom-se with inferior tribes. 

" I feai- I may have failed in impressing 
you with the same notions which I entertain, 
of the infinite importance of this line of conduct. 
As I have said before, one must have personal 
experience of the abominations of this sort of 
politico-religious aristocratical frame of society, 
to appreciate it. Without that it is natural 
that philanthropists, at a distance, should think 
Rammohun Roy wastes his time and expends his 
valuable life and labours in work of an inferioi’- 
sort, — and you may fancy that he moves too 
slowly, and does not come 'forv'ard with sufficient 
boldness, to strike at greater evils, and attack 
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tnen and measures of a higher order. But to stagnating, and our local government would 
what end should he labour at such woi'ks if the gradually assume its proper functions, and would 
ground be not prepared to receive the seed? As take much of its tone from the opinions of those 
yet there are none or next to none fit to it iniled. There would be time to do good, 
comprehend the more lofty imaginings which his “ Lord William Bentinck seems very frank 
master-mind can grasp, and on whicli he loves and plain, very inquisitive, and endowed with 
to expatiate in the confidential society of some considerable sagacity; his temper is excellent, I 
three or four heterodox Europeans. But he is hear. I think he will encourage the press, 
ploughing, and harrowing, and planting, and our because he is honest and diligent; clean hands 
• after-comers if he lives long enough, will see and clear head, 'tis not such who fear publicity, 
the fruits. It is strange, you will think, that I think he will promote education, and do away 
such a man should be looked upon coldly, not the murder of women and children. I think he 
to say disliked, by the mass of Europeans, — for will admit natives to higher orBces of trust, and 
he is greatly attached to us and our regime, do away the exclusion of black and coloured 
Not .that he loves our churches, or piieste, or men from the administration of justice. He is 
lawyers, or politicians; but because he considers the only man I have yet seen in power, who 
the contact of om- superior race with hie seemed to think as if he thought Patronage was 
degraded and inferior countiymen, as the only not private property but a trust. Already he 
means and chance they have of improving has delivered himself very considerably from 
themselves in knowledge and ener©’. But it is the trammels of clique, and the bureau here, 
one of the thousand curses inflicted by the who usually possess themselves of a new-comer, 
Company’s regime in India, that nineteen in and never leave him till they bring him down 
twenty, or rather ninety-nine in hundred, of the to their own level, as opposers of all that is 
only Europeans, who are allowed to come to this liberal. 

country, are employees, civil or military, who » These are not slight eloges, but they aro 
resort hither to scrape up and carry away a l j.^t^er prognostics than predications, 
they can, and as soon as tliey can, ^thout heed, » happiness attend you, my venerable 
or care, or concern m the prospenty of India, ^nd dear master. — ^Yours affectionately and 
A dominating race thus encamped m a con- sincerely ” 

quered country, and an infinitesimally small [Works of Jeremy Bentham r Bowring^ 

minority m numbers, naturally looks with the xi pp 7-9) 

extreme of jealous}’- on all improvements, ' ’ 

physical and mental, of the Indigenes, or even 

of their o^vn mixed descendants; nor will it ever 

be otherv’ise till resort is free to all who Rammohun Roy brought to England the- 
cau bring with or obtain the means of supporting following Letter of Introduction to Bentham. 
themselves, settling, colonizing, and amalgamai- a highly valued correspondent : — 

ing, and identifying themselves and their “Calcutta. 14 November, issa 

j-iosterity with the natives. **** 

“ To the e^nl of general jobbing and general Dear and Venerable Fnend, 

distrust, there is a remedy fully and universally — This letter will be presented to you, or 

applicable, — Public opinion. If independent transmitted, waiting your leisure, by no less a 
Europeans were not kept out, and being here, if person than the distinguished Rammohun Roy. 
they could speak freely through the press, and “ You have heard of him often from me, 

were not liable to deportation at will, then there and from others, and know that he is one of the 

would be such a check on the proceeding of most extraordinary productions of the ‘ march 
secretaries, and boards, and coimcils, as would of intellect ’. A Brahmin of the highest order, 
deter them from jobbery and injustice. Then and therefore an aristocrat by birth; one of the 
the supreme authority might safely and pri^^leged class, and a man of easy fortune by 
satisfactorily leave nine-tenths of its trumpery inheritance; deeply learned in Sanskrit, Arabic, 
avocations to inferior f-unctionaries. Then and everything oriental; he has, nevertheless, 
there -w'ould be time to legislate and improve, unassisted, and of himself, been able to shake 
and, before all things, to codify, while our off prejudice of almost every kind, and to give 
statute-book is yet manageably small, and our his natural understanding fair play, 
corps of the law have not yet maintained a “ If I were beside you, and could explain 
strong and separate interest, powerful enough to matters fully, you would comprehend the great- 
put down all improvement! Publicity. — a free ness of this undertaking. His going on board 
press would thus prevent our minds from ship to a foreign and distant land — a thing 
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hitherto not to be named among Hindoos, and 
least of all among Brahmins. His grand object, 
besides the natural one of satisfying his own 
laudable spirit of inquirj', has been to set as 
great example to his benighted countrymen; 
and every one of the slow and gradual rnoyeot 
that he had made, preparatory to his actually 
quittirig India, has been marked by the same 
discretion of judgment. He waited patiently, 
until he had, by perseverance and exertion, 
acqmred a little but respectable party of 
disciples. He talked of going to England from 
year to year since 1823, to familiarize the minds 
of the orthodox by degrees to this step, and that 
his friends might, in the meantime, increase in 
numbers and in confidence; as it was of the 
utmost importance to the preservation of his 
rank and influence with the Hindoo community, 
who care less about dogmatics than observances, 
that he should continue one of ' the Pure and 
should not be suspected of quitting Hindooism 
for any considei'ation of a personal nature. He 
has externally maintained so much and no more 
of conformity to Hindoo custom, as his profound 
knowledge of their sacred books enabled him to 
justify — relaxing, however, by little and little, 
yet, however, never enough to justify his being 
put ' out of the -pale ^ I need not say that in 
private it is otherwise, and that prejudices of 
all sorts are duly contemned by our philosopher. 
But so important does he judge it to the ef&cacy 
of his example, and the ultimate success of his 
honourable mission of experiment, that he should 
maintain the essentials of his Brahminical 
sanctity — ^that even in the flagrant and 
outrageous act of making this voyage and 
sojourn, he is contriving to preserve appearances 
to a certain point, which he considers sufficient 
to save his Caste, so that on returning, he may 
resume his influential position against the abuse 
and calumnious reports which the whole tribe 
of bigots will not fail to raise against him while 
in England, and when he comes back. He now 
judges that the time is come, and that the public 
mind is pretty well ripe for his exploit; and 
he embarks in two or three days in the Albion, 
for Liverpool; where he has friends and corres- 
pondents in Cropper Benson, and others of 
liberal feeling. 

“ The good which this excellent and extra- 
ordinary man has already effected by his writings 
and example, cannot be told. But for his 
exertions and writings. Suttee would be in full 


vigour at the present day, and the influence of 
the priesthood in all its ancient force; he has 
given the latter a shake, from which, aided by 
the education and spirit of bold inqmry gone 
forth among the rising natives of Hindoos, it 
never can recover. I need hardly tell you that 
the liberalism of such a mind is not confined to 
points of theology or ritual. In all matters 
involving the progress and happiness of man- 
tind, his opinions are most independent ; and he 
is, withal, one of the most modest men I ever 
met with, though near fifty years of age; and 
though he is the most learned and enlightened 
of his countrymen and nation, and indeed has 
held that position for the last fifteen or twenty 
years, and has received praises enough to have 
turned the head of any other man alive. 

“ It is no small compliment to such a man 
that even a Governor-General, like the present, 
who, though a man of the most honest intentions, 
suspects every one, and trusts nobody, and who 
knows that Rammohun Roy greatly disapproves 
of many acts of Government, should have shown 
him so much respect as to furnish him with 
introductions to friends of rank, and political 
and Indian influence. Either they will find him 
intractable, and throw him off, or they will 
succeed in what no one hitherto has succeeded — 
in beguiling or bending the stranger. 

“ A stranger, however, he is, and of such sort 
as has not before appeared among you; and he 
will stand in need, doubtless, of all the kindness 
and attention that friends here can procure for 
him. You have weightier and other matters to 
occupy you; nor are your habits such as to 
enable you to be of service to Rammohun Roy 
in the ordinary way. Yet I felt assured you 
would like to see and converse with my Indian 
friend; and, indeed, I recollect you expressed 
such a Avish. For the rest, you will probably 
make him over with his credential to our friend. 
Bowring, and the reprobates,* and Stanhope. 

“ I most truly rejoice to hear and to see 
printed proofs that you continue to enjoy your 
accustomed health, strength, and spirits. No 
one among all whom you know wishes more truly 
and earnestly than I, that you may continue to 
enjoy those blessings for the sake of us all. 
— ^Your affectionate and attached friend.” 

(Works of Jeremy Bentham : Bowring, 
Yol. XI, pp. 59-601. 

*Ben)ham*s Secretaries. 



MODERN TREND OF PSYCHOLOGY 

By ANATHNATH DATTA, m.sc., b.l. 
{Psychological Laboratory, Calcutta University) 


The aim at supremacy and immortality led man 
to observe the Universe and to systematise the 
knowledge thus acquired under the name of 
Science. But this Universe when looked upon 
as a whole appears to be chaotic- ^ it is 
studied from different points of view and we 
have different aspects of existence. We have 
thus a bewildering number of sciences. 

“The laxk singing at heaven’s gate is a fact of 
experience which may be studied physically, biologically, 
and psychologically, but a complete answer to the questions 
asked by Physics would not answer those asked by Biology, 
still less those asked by Psychology.”^ 

The tendency of every science is not only 
to be supreme in her own sphere but also to 
exert influence over others. Let us examine 
whether this tendency is to be found in 
Psycholo^. 

Psychology is one of the acknowledged 
sciences of the present time. She appeared as 
early as the other sciences but for centuries she 
was the hand-maid of Philosophy. Side by 
side with the metaphysical or rational psychology 
which interested herself in the ori^n, nature 
destiny of the soul, there appeared empirical 
psychology which busied herself in the obser\'a- 
tion of facts of mental life as they appeared in 
one's inner experience, without meddling with 
the soul. 

The modern empirical psychology may be 
said to have begun with John Locke (1632-1704) 
w’ho was the first to urge emphatically against 
the faculty theory of mind by espousing the 
cause of introspective method. According to 
the faculty theory, the mind is divided into a 
number of independent faculties or powers and 
all mental phenomena are nothing but products 
or expressions of these faculties. 

Empirical psychology aimed to be scientific 
rather than philosophical, one consequence of 
which was the adoption by it of the method of 
science. But the way through w'hich this 
method came into psychology was the way 
of sense physiology and it was on this latter 
that the experimental psychology based her 
foundation. It was not until the last quarter of 
the 19th century that psychology, having freed 
herself completely from the influences of philo- 

1. J. A. Thomson — Introduction to Science, p. 54. 


sophy, put forth her claim to be recognised as 
a distinct independent science. The experi- 
mental psychology which originated in Germany 
soon reached America where she received 
wonderful development, partly through the 
doctrine of associationism and partly through 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Ever>' science follows the path of truth, 
dealing with facts impersonally and dis- 
interestedly. Psyeholog}' too is ‘ interested in 
the analysis of criminal act as much as in that 
of the heroic deed, in the babbling of the insane 
mind as much as in the reasoning of the thinker, 
in tlie silliest play of the infant as much as in 
the liighest creative processes of the artistic 
mind.’S She deals with these facts dis- 
interestedly without allowing any moral or 
other exti*aneous considerations to colour her 
interpretations of them. 

Like other sciences, psychology has two 
problems, viz., — (t) the description of mental 
phenomena and (n) the explanation i.e., the 
determination of their causal relation. Now, 
description involves the idea of communication 
which can only be made through the physical 
medium, c.g., speech, posture, writing, facial 
expression, etc. Here the mental content is 
transformed into the physical form which in 
its turn is again transformed into the mental 
concept by the psychologist for the purpose of 
his science. The knowledge of the contents of 
the mind of a liring organism is ordinarily 
inferred by the method of analogy. But for 
scientific purposes a more accurate method is 
employed, viz., the method of analysis, whereby 
the mental content which ‘ is not a mosaic of 
solid unaltered things’3. is analysed into their 
elements. But the psychological concept of 
analysis into elements cannot ' be compared 
with the analysis of matter into atoms, but 
rather with the analysis of a movement into its 
components or into the momentary velocities 
of a moving point .... The continual 
change of conscious experiences hinders the 
determination of psychological elements just as 
little as a velocity changing from point to point 
hinders the determination of the momentary 

2. Munsterberg — Psychology Ceneral and .Applied, p. 9. 

3. KofHca — British Journal of Psycholog)-. XV. p. 3. 
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velocitj'' at any single une of cliesc points. ’-l 
The question as to the number and kind of sucli 
elements -becomes, then, a purely empirical one. 
V^undt, the founder of Experimental Psychologj', 
regarded sensation and feeling as the two 
slements. Titchener, a Structuralist, however 
considered sensation, affection and image as the 
three elementary processes. Marbe, Watt and 
Messer of the Wurzburg school found some 
new elements which taken as a whole arc 
described as Bewusstseinslagen (conscious 
attitudes) • They are not reducible to sensations, 
feelings and images. They bear certain resem- 
blances to the ‘ imageless thought ’ and a very 
close similarity to the ‘ Stream of Thought ’ 
of James. Wertheimer, Koffka and Kohler 
propound other similar processes which are 
termed ‘ Gestalten ' or organised wholes. 

The universal scientific method is observa- 
tion, which is a way of getting facts and 
materials of science. But the psychological 
observation which is distinct from observation 
of physical science, has been termed introspec- 
tion, a looking-within. The data of introspection 
are purely descriptive and ‘ are never themselves 
explanatory; they tell us nothing of mental 
causation, or of physiological dependence, or of 
genetic derivation. The ideal introspective 
report is an accurate description made in the 
interest of psychology of some conscious 
process. ’s According to Wundt and his 
followers introspection is sufficient to supply a 
knowledge of psycholo^cal facts. Watson, a 
Behaviourist, not only did away with introspec- 
tion but also with consciousness which is a 
name of physical experiences. He says 

“ that two hundred years from now, unless the introspective 
method is discarded, psychology will still be divided on 
the question as to wnether auditory sensations have a 
quality of ‘ extension,’ whether intensity is an attribute 
which can he applied to colour, whether there is a difier- 
cnce in ‘texture’ between image and sensation; and upon 
hundreds of others of like character.”* 

Kohler, a Gestaltist, holds that ‘ Gestalten ’ 
the ultimate foundations of mental life can 
neither be arrived at by the method of 
introspection since the introspective attitude 
changes an ej^erience, nor by the method of 
the behaviourists since they ban consciousness 
altogether from psycholo©’. He, therefore, says 
that ‘ much of current inti*ospection seems to 
be rather sterile and, in an odd contrast to its 
.ambitions, to lead research away from the more 
urgent probIen ^.*7 

4- — A History of Psychology, pp. 210-211. 

^ Titchener— y4mm’can Journal of Psychology, 
AaIU, p. 486. 

6» Waison*— BcAatwwr, p- 8. 

7. Kohler — Gestalt Psycholo^y^ p. 19. 


Although the behaviourists advocate that 
the subject-matter of psychology is behaviom- 
and not consciousness, nevertheless they do not 
abolish the introspective method in toto, and 
even Kohler accepts introspection in the sense 
of phenomenological descriptiun of consciousness. 
But as introspection cannot supply the complete 
knowledge of the mental phenomena, so it is 
supplemented by other methods, z.g., observation 
of behaviour, experimentation and inference- 

Psychology wants 'to formulate theories and 
hypothesis from the interpretation and generali- 
sation of observed facts. It is a matter of 
every day experience that the disturbances of 
the neiwous system affect the mental states. 
It is seen that disorder of the nervous system 
especially of tlie brain is accompanied by a 
corresponding disorder of the mental function. 
This leads some to believe that psychology 
depends wholly on physiology. Psychology 
depends on physiology in the same sense as the 
play depends on the stage in a theatrical 
performance, or in other words it can be said 
that psychologj'^ plays upon the stage of 
physiology. In this connection it may be 
mentioned here fcliat we have different hypo- 
theses concerning the relation of body and mind. 
According to interactionism, body and mind 
influence each other. According to parallelism, 
body and mind do not influence each other but 
they run parallel — a change occurring in the one 
is accompanied by a corresponding change in 
the other. So from the points of view of the 
two hypotheses, mind and matter are distinct 
substances, a principle finst enunciated by 
Descartes (1596-1650). But according to 
pan-psychism, every substance possesses both 
psychical and physical energy and therefore can 
affect both mind and body w'hich run parallel, 

**lt we suppose matter to have a dual aspect, physical 
and psychical,^ and if we suppose that physical energy has 
Us counterpart in the psychic energy, we shall steer clear of 
all conflicts between mind and matter. A physical object 
like alchohol brings about a mental change not because it 
acts directly as matter on the mind but because it has its 
counterpart psybhical energy along with its ph 3 ^icil 
which is responsible for producing changes in the brain. 
The psychical energy of alchohol brings about the mental 
elation just as the psychical energy in a lump of chalk 
produces the perception of chalk.”* 

In order to attain her coveted goal, every 
science devotes hereelf in making observations 
and generalisations. But in course of time, 
besides these duties she takes upon herself the 
task of utilising the fruits of her own investiga- 
tions for the benefit of man^nd. In the 
beginning psychology was busy with analysis 

8. Bose — Indian Journal of Psychology. VH. Nos. 3 
and 4, (1932), p 26. ‘ ' 
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and classification of mental facts, but at present 
the more noticeable tendency is her eagerness 
to render practical assistance in every sphere 
of life: 

The problem of education was handled by 
the educationists in their own way long before 
psychology as a science came into being. But 
it was left for psychology to demonstrate that 
the same standard or method of education is 
not applicable to all. She now advises the 
teacher to direct his attention more to the 
taught than to the subject-matter of study. 
She, by the method of specially devised teste, 
e.g., Intelligence Tests, estimates the degree of 
intelligence of each student and suggests the 
proper method of training. She does not stop 
formulating the best methods of teaching of the 
normal children; she has also found out the 
method of teaching for the feeble-minded and 
backward children. She now tactfully handles 
the problem-children who are the causes of 
anxieties and worries of the parents and teachers 
alike. 

A high degree of intelligence is of no avail 
to the person who is not in the proper field of 
work. Many a man of genius have been choked 
by being wedded to a vocation for which they 
have neither aptitude nor inclination. The 
talents of Sir C. V. Raman, were at one 
thne in considerable danger of being bunded 
under the files of the Accountant General’s 
Office. Cases are not rare where persons of 
very high intelligence have been seriously 
handicapped because they had the misfortune to 
choose a work for which they had no interest 
or aptitude. So the choice of the proper 
vocation is important because upon it depends 
to a large extent the future well-being of a 
person. Psychology has, therefore, taken up the 
problem of Vocational Guidance and Selection. 
She by a number of tests, e g., Tests of emotion, 
association, volition, etc. determines the talent, 
character, personality, etc. of a person and 
guides him in selecting the proper vocation for 
which he has qualities and aptitude. She is 
a guide not only to the employees but also to 
the employers. With her help the employer is 
now able to select the proper type of persons 
who are physically and mentally fit for a 
particular kind of work and thus prevents the 
waste of a large amount, of money and energy 
caused by imperfect and spoiled work. 

In the field of Industry, she has already 
shown that by proper arrangement of light, 
temperature, ventilation, humidity of the factory 
room, by the methodical arrangement of tools 
and by allowing proper rest to workers, an 
increased output of work is possible to the 

39—9 


satisfaction of the employers and the employees. 
She has demonstrated that bad ventilation and 
bad lighting are the causes not only of lassitude, 
weariness and fatigue of the workers but also 
of spoiled work and imperfect work. She has 
proved that the larger period of work does not 
produce a greater output and reduction of 
working hours decreases not only the rate of 
accidents, sickness and absence but also the 
amount of spoiled work. 

Advertisement and propaganda are the two 
important factors upon which depends the 
success of business or commerce. An advertise- 
ment which fails to attract and hold the attention 
or to fix the impression on the mind of the 
public or fails to evoke a I'esponse, is not an 
advertisement at all. Therefore the determining 
conditions of the advertisement are the interest 
ic creates and the impression it makes on the 
public. Psychology has found out the best 
methods of advertisement. She says that 
intensity, vividness, suddenness, novelty are 
some of the means to attract the attention. 
She also says that a moving object attracts the 
attention more easily and quickly than a 
stationary one. She now declai’es that the 
advertisement whicli is pleasing and is repeated 
at intervals with some new features added, 
can produce lasting impression- She makes 
manufacturers, dealers, etc. to understand that 
unless they keep themselves acquainted with the 
sentimental changes of the customers there is 
no hope of prosperity. 

Psychology has rendered most useful service 
to mankind by evolving psychological methods 
of treating the cases of nervous disorder. She 
says that the past does not die out but lives 
in the present. She, by means of psycho- 
analysis, the X-ray of the mental science, has 
brought to light the working of the unconscious 
region of the mind. She has been able to detect 
the causes of that class of diseases known as 
Psychoneuroses. She has demonstrated what 
great influence the Unconscious plays in. guiding 
the course of our mental life. She warns the 
parents to be cautious of their activities before 
their children. She says that there is an 
underl:^ng motive in our slips of tongue, 
forgetting of names, fears, anxieties, dreams, 
etc. etc. She has proved that fixation i.e., tying 
up of interest of love-life at any stage of 
development is dangerous for the future well- 
being not only of a particular individual but 
also of other’s who are in direct touch with him. 
She declares that all maladjustments have 
their causes in the very early stages of life and 
they can be removed by making the patient 
understand clearly the ori^n and nature of the 
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disorder and by directing his unconscious trends 
to normal and legitimate ways. 

Psychology stresses that besides the ‘ wishes ’ 
there are environmental factors, e.Q., poverty, 
defective discipline, moral laxity, etc. which 
determine to a large extent the asocial or 
abnormal behaviour of an idividual. She has 
proved that poverty alone can turn an indivi- 
dual into a Jean Valjean. But it is not 
punishment nor imprisonment but the kind and 
sympathetic treatment which can turn him to 


be a dutiful and truthful citizen. So it is 
neither whipping nor imprisoning but the 
reformatory schools which can turn a delinquent 
or a young offender into a useful member of 
the society. 

Thus psychology is gradually becoming 
successful in the attainment of her goal and 
it is certain that in the near future her influence 
will be felt in all other domains of science and 
in every walk of life. 


COIVIMENTS AND CRITiaSMS 


Universities & Research 
To 

The Editor, The Modem Review 
Sir, 

I have read with interest Di. Quanungo’e review of 
Mir Qasim in the August number of The Modern RevUio 
(p. 195) in which, he has inddentallv referred to researches 
suffering under the dictatorship of political interests. I 
quite agree with him when he aays that knowledge must 
be pursued for its own sake, and to be of real worth must 
be under no obligation to prove its usefulness whetbei 
that be of the nation or even of humanity. It is true 
scientific researches cannot thrive under such limitations; 
the scientist must be entirely free to pursue bis aim of 
discoveiing Truth and leave the future to turn out what 
profit it can from his findings. But that cannot be his 
ideal. 

This is so far all right; but I am afraid Dr. Quanungo 
is painting a state of affairs which is as it ou^t to be 
and not what it actually is. Is he sure all the research 
workers of our land, or even the majority, have actually 
set before themselves this high ideal? Personally I have 
had something to do with research work myself and was 
also once connected with a University for such work; so 
that University life is not entirely foreign to me, nor is 
scientific research. But the disillusionment about the 
intellectual integrity of not merely research workers but 
of the majority of professors engaged in teaching work 
did not take long in coming. I saw very soon that Science 
and Truth were very often not the chief concern of those 
who professed them. Many of them treat their period 
of research fellowship for the purpose of marking time; 
and as soon as they secure a permanent job anywhere 
and are assured of their bread and butter they lapse 
into the humdrum of routine work and of dictating notes 
and leave the temple of Truth to take care of itself. 

Not only that. I have seen some workers in the field 
who discovered unpleasant historical truths in course of 
their researches, truths which might not be to the liking 
of those who paid them good money. And I have seen 
them shut up their mouths for fear of losing their bread 
and salt, or perhaps tone them down till they lost all the 
strength of Truth. Many also change their course or 
deliberately choose such harmless lines of research as 
would meet with no opposition from their paymasters. 


Has not Dr. Quanungo ever come across such workers in 
his own experience? 

I am sure you will agree mth tne when I say that a 
research worker who puts Truth above all else does not 

(1) convert his truth for money, 

(2) nor does he flinch when the pursuit of Truth 
brings suffering in its train, however severe the 
latter might be. 

He may perhaps halt on his way for breath, in 
poverty and in distress, but he may not surrender Trutli 
on that account One is always prepared to take one/s 
hat off to research workers of that type. But I have 
bad the pain of watching University professors grumble 
at Rs. 400A a month, and do no research work on the 
plea that the University did not pay them more while 
it paid others higher still. I have seen people earning 
Rs. 500/* a month spend more on bricks and lime and 
mortar than on books. 

'When such is the actual state of affairs among our 
professional worshippers of Truth, when there is hardly 
anything to distinguish them from an orthodox money* 
hunter, do you think it is wrong for the nation to demand 
from time to time what these people are' doing, what 
** good ” if any comes out of their endeavours, particularly 
when these workers and professors are being maintained 
at a standard of living far above the average of the man 
in the street, from whose pockets the income of the 
Universities is ultimately derived? 

Truth is perhaps its own reward, and it often does 
not bring material comforts and social status in its train. 
Where people claim to follow Truth, but are not prepared 
to pay the price for it in suffering and in labour, they 
can nrither claim respect from their fellowmen nor 
immumty from the criticism of those who maintain them 
above their own heads. 

Yours faithfully, 
Niimal Kumar Bose 

World Production of Minerals 

With reference to the editorial notes in The Modem 
Review of August 1937 on “Production of Petroleum^, 
“World Consumption of Tin% “World Production of 
Iron and Steel” “World Production of Goli” I suspect 
that India’s name has been omitted from the petroleum 
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tabid because the production of petroleum in India is 
so negligible that it hardly deserves mention* I have the 
1931 world production figures before me, and I see that 
Ijdia produced only 0*61 per cent of the total output of 
that year. Now that India does not include Burma, the 
present ^dian output must be very insignificant. As 
regards tin, I do not know the consumption figures, but 
the production of tin in India in 1930 was only 0*8 per 
cent of the whole. The separation of Burma must have 
considerably reduced the percentage at the present 
moment. Regarding iron and steel Japanese production 
of steel ingots^ and castings is about 2 per cent of the 
world production, whereas Indian production is only 
about % per cent; although Japan is poorer than India 
in ore. In gold production, India occupies a comparatively 
honourable position, lier production of gold being about 
2 per cent of the world production. 

Ganapati Pillay 


Edttor^s Note. In the petroleum table of the 
Statesman’s Year-book for 1937, the (juantily mentioned 
against Bahrein Islands is 0.5 million tons for 1936. In 
the Statist iral Year-book of the League of Nations for 
1936-37 the figure given against the Bahrein Idands is 
636,000 tons for 1936, and the figure for India is 1,340,000 
tons for the some year. Assuming that the Statesman’s 
Year-book did not mention India’s production of petroleum 
in 1936 because Burma was separated from ladla on the 
Ut April 1937 and because Burma produces most of tbe 
petroleum shown against India, why could not Burma’s 
production he shown separately? Surely, if 636,000 is 
worth mentioning, 1,340,000 is more so* 

As regards the production of ferrous minerals or 
metals, the Statistical Year-book of the League of Nations 
for 1936-37 shows separately the productions of iron ore, 
pig-iron and feno-allovs, and steel (ingots and castings)* 
The Statesman’s Year-book ought to have done the same, 
and then India’s superiority to some countries In the 
production of iron ore and therefore her potential capacity 
to produce pig-iron and steel would have been made 
clear. 


hi 1936, India produced 2,402 tons of iron ore and 
Japan produced 516,000. 

As regards pig-iron etc., according to the latest 
League of Nations’ Statistical Year-book, India produced 
1,565,000 tons in 1936, and Sweden produced 632,000 tons 
in the same year. So India’s production was more than 
double that of Sweden. But whereas tbe Statesman’s 
Year-book gives the figures for Sweden, Italy (775, (XK) 
tons), and Poland (582,000 tons)— all less than that for 
India. India’s figure is not given in that book of reference. 

In the League of Nations’ Statistical Year-book there 
is no table of World Consumption of tin. Hence we are 
unable to comment on the statistics relating to it given in 
the Statesman’s Year-book. 

Anti-^’ Phooka ” Agitation 

In the May number of your esteemed Review, under 
“ Notes ” writing about the Anti-” Phooka ” Agitation, 
you quote, apparently with approval, an extract from the 
speech of Mrs. F. Hanley, secretary and superintendent, 
Calcutta S. P. C. A. whic^ appeared in the proceedings 
of that Society’s first general meeting of 1935. 

The following appears therein I have always been 
told that evidence is greatly exaggerated, and the process* 
which is the result of superstition, is not in many cases 
serious.” ‘^Now this torture is going on in every cow- 
shed tbroiighmit the length and breadtb of India.” 

If it is granted that the evil exists throughout the 
whole length and breadth of India, in every cow-shed 
therein, then why point out specifically that ”it must not 
be supposed that the evil is confined to Bengal” ? If you 
pass this assertion of tbe existence of the evil in every 
cow-$hed throughout India, unchallenged, why c^l for a 
publicity campaign in “regions where the evil exists?” 

An Indian in Malaya 

Editor’s Note. It is not at all true that “phooka” 
is practised in every cow-shed in India. We regret that 
we did not contradict Mrs. Stanley’s obviously exaggerated 
statement. The omission was due to oversight. 


EXCHANGE OF GIFTS 

"When my heart did not kiss thee in love, 0 world, 
thy light missed its full splendour, 
and thy sky watched through the night 
with its lighted lamps. 

My heart came to thy side with her songs, 
whispers were exchanged 
and she put her wreath on thy neck; 
and I know she has ^ven thee something 
which will be treasured with thy stars. 

Rabindkanath Tagore 

in The Visva-Bharati Quarterly 
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ENGLISH 

xr * EA7JSTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE LEAGUE OF 
N A T 10 NS, 1936-37 ; Pages 330. In ff rappers, 10$. 
oouTid in Cloth, 12 $, 6 d. League of Nations Publications 
Department, Geneva. 

It is a comprehensive international collection of 
oconomic and financial data, mainly derived from official 
sources and accompanied by social and demographic 
*^®tistics. It contains statistics for the various countries 
of the world on the following subjects : Territory and 
population; Labour conditions; Production; International 
trade and balance of payments; Transport; Public 
finance; Banks and currency questions; Prices. 

The present edition of the Year-book, like its 
predecessors, contains numerous improvements and 
valuable data, some of which have not previoudy been 
published. These new data relate chiefly to production 
f daily products, ores, artificial fibres, etc.), the world 
development of air traffic, currency conditions (yield of 
boQ^, rates of exchange, etc.), the activity of the capital 
markets (issues and investments of capital), international 
trade (alatiailcs based on the ‘"MinjiDum List” recom- 
mended by the Council of the League of Nations), the 
degree of employment and the fertility and rcprodTicUon 
rate^ the population in a large number of countries. 

The number of explanatory notes has been greatly 
increased; those on the issue and investment of capital 
and on public finance throw light on the great complexity 
of the subject; those relating to exchange rates and 
central bank accounts give a description of the currency 
measures taken in different countries (restriction, 
devaluation, fixing of new parties, etc.). 

MONEY AND BANKING 1936-37 ; ‘ Price : Vo! I 
6s., VqL 11, 6s. 

, The Economic Intelligence Service of the League of 
Nations has just published a work in two volumes entitled 
Money and Banking 1936-37.” 

‘Hie first volume, entitled ‘‘ Monetary Review,” 
contains five separate studies dealing with ihc course of 
forrign exchanges; the market in forward exchanges: 
exchange stabilization funds; gold supply and central 
monetary reserves; and finally, interest rales. These 
studies cover the period from 1929 to March 1937, but 
the events of the last two or three years are dealt with 
in greater detail. 

The second volume, entitled ‘‘Commercial Banks” 
contains 174 pages of statistical data indispensable for 
•jankers those specially interested in ’international 
mance. Detailed information is given in the case of 
o roimtriec. As an illnslralion of the importance of 
bose data, the clear and full picture of the situation as 


regards Germany, to which 12 pages arc devoted, may be 
cited. The various tables indicate llie means whereby 
Government expenditure has been financed. One tabic 
shows the progressive increase in Germany in the amount 
of Government securities held by credit and insurance 
institutions which increased from 3,404,000,000 Reich 
marks in 1929 to 11,415,000,000 at the end of 1936. Other 
tables indicate the effect of this increase on the credit 
situation of the commercial banks and the small part 
they now play in financing private trade as compared 
with the financing of Government needs. 

The section devoted to Japan indicates an expansion 
in the total amount of Government bonds in existence at 
the end of 1932 as compared with the amount in March 
1937, from 3, 932 million yen to 7,716 million. 

Whilst the expanrion of credit in the United States 
is shown to be almost as spectacular, the difference in 
the situation there as compared with that in Germany 
emerges clearly from the section devoted to the former 
country. The effect of large gold imports into the United 
States has been neutralized by the sterlization of a large 
part of these imports, first by changes in llie reserve ratio 
of the member banks of the Federal Reserve system, and 
second by the selling of Government securities, 

REVIEW OF WORLD TRADE, 1936 : Price 2s. 6d. 

The Review of World Trade for 1936 has Just been 
published by the League of Nations Economic Inlclligencb 
Service. This year’s edition contains a general synopsis 
of world trade during 1936 and a comparison of the 
figures for that year with the years immediately preceding 
and^ with 1929. Special attention has been paid in this 
edition to recent changes in the distribution of each 
country’s trade by countries of provenance and destina- 
tion, brought about by variations in competitive power or 
by new methods of commercial policy. 

Following a summary of the chief results, sections 
arc devoted to : value and quantum of world trade in the 
ytais 1929 and 1936; trade by main groups of articles; 
trade by continental groups; trade by countries; 
analysis of the trade of principal countries in 1936; 
trade in certain staple products; and geographical 
distribution of trade as influenced by discriminatory 
meaaires. Statistical tables are given in three annexes. 

In the section dealing with trade fay continental 
groups. It IS mentioned that in 1936 Europe’s share in 
wrld exports as well as in total world trade fell to 
lower figures than in 1929, the fall being due partly to 
the abnormal conditions governing the trade of Italy and 
Spain. Data arc given regarding trade of the Empires, 
which show, for example, that the share of the British 
Commonwealth, including colonies, etc., in world trade 
feU from 27,9% in 1929 to 26.7% in 1931, but has since 
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increased, and amonmed to 29.8% in 1935 and to 31.0% 
in 1936. The rise from 1932 to 1936 in the share of the 
British Commonwealth in world trade contrasts sharply 
with the fall in that of the French and Netherlands 
Empires. 

The gold value of United States exports has increased 
since 1934, but the exceptionally low value of her 
exports as compared with the year 1929 reflects perhaps 
the most outstanding change in world trade that has 
occurred since that year. 

X 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL SYSTEM OF INDIA : 
By Nare$h Chandra Roy, M.Au, PA.D. Calcutta VniversUy. 
1937. Pages 380. 

Dr. Rny has chosen an opportune subject. He des* 
cribes and comments upon the Indian O^tistitutional 
System from the grant of the Dewani (1765) to the 
passage of the Government of India Act (1935). Tc 
discusses in turn the evolution of the representative system, 
the MontagU'Chelmaford Reforms, the genesis of the 
new constitution and the provisions of the Act of 1935, 
in each case giving sufficient accounts of earlier events 
so as to prepare a historical background for his main 
theme— the Federal System. 

The author does not profess to have any novel 
proposals of importance, and his occasional criticisms are 
thoughtful and free from bias. There are indications 
that he doubts the wisdom of some of the provisions in 
the new Constitution (e.g., the Composition of the 
Federal Assembly, the life of the Provincial Assemblies, 
the introduction of Second Chambers in the Provincial 
legislatures etc.). His comments are usually respectful; 
but whenever an opinion upon a moot-point has been 
advanced, it has been offered freely and boldly. His 
advocacy for a Constituent Assembly and the recognition 
of Dominion Status as the political ideal of India are 
cases in point. 

The book is an accurate summary, which will be 
useful to students and convenient to teachers as a hand- 
book for ready reference. It is not, however, a critical 
and detailed study of the constitutional problems of 
India; and such has neither been the object of the author, 
which was just “to place before the readers an estimate 
of the constitulional organization of our country within 
a reasonable compass.’* In this he has been fairly 
successful. 

Krishna Prasanna Mvkerji 

THE PATTER OF ASUDE : Cr. Odo. 122 pp. 
Numerous cartoons in Black & White, printed mid 
published by N. Mukherfee, B.A. The Art Press, 
Calcutta. Paper cover. Price Rc. I A or Two shillings. 

If we classify all humorous literature we find that 
the major portion falls under one of two main groups. 
The first oi these groups may be described as “beyond 
ordinary intelligence.” Many may laugh over such 
criticism but few enjuy it. In popular parlance such 
humour may be called “high-brow” and like all “high- 
brow” stuff it IS too good for the average menu. The 
second broad group includes antiquarian titbits of no 
originality, save and except what is engendered by faulty 
recapitulation. One appreciates such humour as an act 
of homage to one's ancestors. Fortunately for the reader 
men like Asude do not walk the “Tarmacadam.” They 
ramble in the bye-paths and in the wide territories 
beyond the known roads. So that we obtain glimpses of 
tilings, in their writing, which are not shown on the 
well-known maps of wit and humour. 

A man like “ Shoshi ** cr a railway like the A. B. C. R. 
deserves to be recorded. But for Asude they might have 


joined the endless ranks of “Full many a flower,” etc. 
Asude IS good. By good we do not mean anything that 
refers to his absolute virtues. We mean be is good for 
us, all of us. 

Ashoke Chatterjee 

INDIAN ECONOMICS (Fiitk^Revised Edition 1937) : 
By G. B. Jathar, M.A, and S. G. Beri, M.A. VoL /, 
xi+490 pp. VoL II, xiii+694 pp. Oxford University Press, 
Bombay, Vol. I R$. S. VoL IL Rs. 6, 

This is the flfth edition of the book that has already 
won for the authors their well-deserved reputation through- 
out India. The book has been thoroughly revised in this 
edition and brought up to date. Almost every Chapter 
bears marks of careful revision. 

Vol. I is mainly devoted to consideration of India’s 
productive resources and problems of Agriculture. VoL II 
is a fairly comprehensive survey of her problems of 
industry, trade, transport, currency and public finance. 
It also notices the seriousness of the problem of un- 
employment among the educated classes. It is, in short, 
an authentic critical account of all the important economic 
problems that face modem India. 

Students will find this edition immensely helpful. 
It will save him time and trouble of summarizing the 
reports of all recent commissions and committees. It 
will make him up to date in a few days on all important 
economic questions of the day. Busy public men and 
politicians may depend upon these volumes for correct 
information, if not guidance, on almost all matters that 
affect the economic interests of the country. The book 
is sure to prove a profitable reading both to students 
and educated men generally. The students should read 
these volumes and they will probably read them : but 
our students are generally poor; and the price of eleven 
rupees may affect their effective demand. 

INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS : By G. B. 
Jathar and S. C. Beri. Pp. XVI+595. Oxford University 
Press, Bombay. Price Rs. 4-8. 

The book under review consists of two parts. Part I 
deals with elementary principles of economics and Part II 
with problems of Indian economics. Part II is merely an 
abridged edition of the authors’ Indian Economics with 
certain portions omitted. The book is rather disappoint- 
ing. In the Preface wc r^ad : “The book is designed 
to meet the difficulties of beginners and to give a sufficiently 
interesting exposition of the subject to enable them to 
retain and develop tbeir interest.” Had the authors been 
successful in this attempt, they would have done a 
distinct service to the young learners of economics in 
India : for we have no such book on elementary economics 
as yet. The book is full of informatoin and may also 
be useful for answering questions of University examina- 
tions. But it has not been written in a way that 
stimulates interest in the subject. It is likely to repel 
a beginner and make him imagine that the subject is 
ton difficult to read without the help of a teacher. But 
B.A. Pass students of our Universities may find it helpful 
for their examination. Similar remarks may also be 
made with regard to Part II devoted to Indian economics. 
It has not been written for beginners at all. The authors’ 
bigger book on Indian Economics has only been 
summarized to a shorter volume with the express purpose 
of serving as a text-book for the junior boys. The 
inevitable consequence has been that it has failed to 
realize the object the authors had in view (as stated in 
the preface). It has not solved the difficulties that 
confront a beginner : a few pages will tire his interest 
The presentation appeal's to be unsuitable for beginners 

P. C. Ghosh 
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LIFE OF BANDA SINGH BAEIADUR (based on 
Contemporary and Original Records) : By Omda Singh^ 
Research Scholar in Sikh History; published by Khalsa 
College^ Amritsar i 2P35. Pages 29 L Price Rs. 2-8. 

It is a hopeful sign that the spirit of reseaxch is 
abroad among modern scholars of the martial races of 
la^a such as the Rajputs, Sikhs and Marathas, to whom 
the pen of Mu^im historians of Medieval India as well 
as that of the modern historians of other commonities is 
suspected to have been unsympathetic, and somelimes 
positively hostile. We too have long felt that perhaps the 
verdict of history has sometime gone against these races 
only by default, only because the valiant children of the 
sword could never dream that they would ever be called 
upon to stand a trial before the tribunal of history. We 
sincerely welcome Mr. Ganda Singh’s Life of Banda 
Singh Bahadur which is the first fruit of his 'laboan in 
rhe field of historical research. The author has not only 
given US a new interpretation of known facts about 
Banda Singh but has also considerably advanced the 
bounds of knowledge by utilizing in his book original 
materials of Sikh liistoLy in GitrumukhL not hitherto 
available to scholars. Mr. Ganda Singh refutes some of 
the atrocities such as the exhumation of the dead attributed 
to the Sikhs. The town of Sirhind destroyed to every 
brick not by Banda as we have hitherto held but long 
aiter by Jassa Singh Ahluwelia. The booty acquitted by 
the victor was worth more than two crores and a few 
lakhs, greater part of which came by an indiscriminate 
plunder of “the heartless Muslim population/’ “Many 
Hindus and Muhammadans/* among whom were Dindar 
Khan and Mix Nasiruddin, became converts to Sikhism 
apparently to escape their hard lot though the young 
Sikh author considers it “very striking** (p. 73). Banda 
was intolerant not only towards Hindus and Muslims hut 
also towards some sections of tlie Sikhs who differed 
from his views, e.g., “the Ram Rayia” of Ghudani. 
Next he marched against Maler Kotla which was spared, 
says the author, cut of a sense of gratitude for its chief 
who pleaded for mercy in favour of the martyred sons 
of Guru Govind. 

Banda set himself up as the Protector of a theocracy, 
rather a Sikh Communal Government in the Punjab, with 
Mukhltspur as his capital. It was a peasant regime in 
which Zaxni&dari system was totally abolished* 
Emboldened by their success in the Punjab the Sikhs 
began to make incursions into the Gangetic Doab and 
ravaged the sarkar of Saharanpur. The inevitable re- 
actions against the aggressive and intolerant Sikh Coiomu- 
naiism soon appeared in the Punjab. Both Hindus and 
Muslims headed by the Ian drowning aristocracy rose against 
the Sikh rule and a Peoples* War in the Punjab ensued. 
This war is known as the Haidari Flag Jehad, which 
for a lime checked the Sikhs. But soon the Hindus 
realized their folly in allying themselves with the 
Muslims. “And since some of the cowards and idiots 
from among these . . . perpetrated certain abominaUe 
misdeeds upon the Hindus of the city (Lahore) and 
disgraced Imperial officials’* (Qasim’s Ibrstnama. p. 106). 
However, the Lahore Jehad against the Sikhs failed and 
Mertaza Khan and a grandson (?) of Todarmal, leader 
of the Hindu allies, were killed by the Sikhs at the 
batrie of BhBowal. Shams Khan, the Faujdar of the 
Jollundar Doab proclaimed another Jebad against the 
Silis who gave him a severe defe^ at the battle of 
Rahon (Oct. 1710) by their Parthian tactics which are 
described so graphically by Qazi Nur Muhammad, author 
of Jang-nama. 

At last the Emperor Bahadur Shah came against the 
Sikhs who now began to lose ground before the 
imperialists. The author gives us a sod picture of the 


lot of the Hindus who, partly for their^ own folly, found 
themselves between two miU^stones, Sikh and Muslim. 
Bandar Shah died in 1712, but the war was carried to a 
successful close by Abdus Samad BChan, Governor of the 
Punjab, who captured Banda with his followers at 
Guidaspur (December, 1715). 

The fate of Banda and bis followers is a well-known 
fact of history. 

Banda B^adur came as the scourge of God against the 
oppressors and tyrants; but he himself proved to be a 
victor without the qualities of mercy and toleraiace. 

Mr. Ganda Singh is an honest narrator of facts no 
doubt, but with a bias towards Sikh sources which are 
not, we must say, without the trim of pious fraud. 
Mr. Ganda Singh ought to have been more critical with 
regard to such documents as the Zafamama or the 
Epistle of Victoiy addressed to as a piece of gospel truth, 
and would have ns believe that Gum (Jovind held out 
offers of peace to Aurangzib and gave the Emperor a 
safe conduct through the Punjab. To take a commonsense 
view of things, Guru (iovind was not after all such an 
important figure hut only one of the numerotis supplicants 
moving in the Emperor’s train, We also hope that in 
future Mr. (?anda Singh will not allow the Sikh in him 
to influence his historical judgmenL 

GURU GOVIND SINGH’S VISIT TO RAWAL SAR 
(Mandi State) ^ taken from the Diary of Bkai Dkanna 
Singh : By Mr. Nahar Singh, Price annas six. 

Mr. Nahar Singh so far as we can judge of him from 
his popular series on Sikh history appears to be more 
of a propagandist and pious enthusiast. We have very 
grave doubt as to the genuineness of the so-called Diary 
of Bhai Dhanna Singh. Every historical document in 
Gummukhi or otherwise now published by the efforts of 
the Sikh scholars should be as critically scrutinized as 
Sir Jadunath and others have done with the Maratha 
Bakhars and other documents. 

K. R, Quanunco 

THE MODEL VILLAGE: By A. H. Jaisinghani; 
published by Ganesh and Co., Madras. Price not 
mentioned 

In this little volume written in a delightfully easy 
style the author describes his ideal of a model village. 
His is a plan of a fonrdold experiment, ecoaonilc, social, 
religious and, to some extent, political — the object of 
which is to establish a more equitable order leading to 
a true and lasting form of unity. In the author’s opinion 
discord and division have crept into all departments of 
onr life, so all the four sides should be simultaneously 
tackled. They are also interlinked and interdependent. 
Therefore in the re-construction of a village, attention 
should be paid to all the four aspects— economic, social, 
religious and political — of life. The author believes that 
his Utopia of Model Village is not far removed from 
reality; it is quite within cur reach. We agree with the 
author in his honest premises and recommend his work 
for the perusal of all interested in the welfare of Indian 
villages. The book is well -bound and neatly printed. . 

SuKUMAR Radian Das 

MARTHANDA VARMA (HUtorieal Romance ) : By 
C, V. Ramcm PiUai. Translated from Mdayalam by 
B. K. Menorit M.A. Published by Kanuddcrya Book Depots 
Trivandrum and dedicated by kind permission to His 
Most Gracious Highness the Maharaja of Travancore. 
Pages 254 & 330 each volume. Price Rs. 3. 

It is a jumbo edition of a book which according to 
the translator, 'held pride of place* in Malayriam 
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literature for nearly half a century. It is an epic of 
niediaeval Travancore where we find sword-buckling and 
love-making side by side. It is a titanic tale of romance 
and revolution. The great difficulty in a historical novel 
lies not so much in the representation of secondary 
fipires as in painting the great historical personalities— 
the chief actors in the historical drama — so as to make 
living beings. But this is exactly where Raman 
Pillai. the doyen of Alalayalam literature, has succeeded 
most wonderfully. 

Indian novels lose much of their ' flair and flavour ’ 
mil when they are adequately translated. In the 
Apology/ the author rightly says, Miowevcr proficient 
the translator might be in both the languages, it will 
be impossible for him to be entirely faithful to the 
original and at the same time to fulfil the expectations of 
the public and satisfy the fastidious tastes of the critics 
alike/ To hope for a happy result under such circums- 
tances is to piay for a miracle. 

The story opens characteristically in Indian fashion 
in the heart of a vast jungle tract in South India in 
the first quarter of the eighteenth century, with a murder 
scene. Subhadra, the much maligned woman, is the real 
heroine. In the opening chapters she Is something of 
an enigma, a sort of Mary Magdalene of Biblical fame. 
But as the story' unfolds itself, she stands revealed in 
all her purity and nobility of mind. Sundarara, that arch- 
villain, that fiend in human shape, that “incomparable 
globe of sinful continents/' that perverted lago, is indeed 
a creation ! Thiiumukhath PUIai, that old world warTior. 
is true to bis king and country amidst all the tumult 
and treachery of a falling empire. 

The book deserves to be widely read, but we wish 
the translator had been more concise and his style less 
flamboyant. We shall be happy to see a second edition 
free from printing mistakes which mar an otherwise 
excellent publication. 

Rajendrach^an GhOS£ 

ACROSS THE SAHARA : By F. /. Davar, F.R.03. 
London, Arthur H. StockweL 29 Ludgatc Hill, 
E. C. 4, Pages 131 and 22 plates. 

The author travelled on a push-bike across the world, 
and the present book is a record of one of the most 
adventurous parts of his journey. Truly the journey was 
nothing if not heroic. 

The printing is excellent. • 

CHROME TANNING FOR COTTAGES : By Satish 
Chandra Das G^pta, Khadi Pratisthan, 1$ College Square, 
Calcutta. Price annas eight, Pp. 36-4^4 plates. 

The author is of opinion that it is quite possible to 
introduce chrome tanning in villages. He has designed a 
simpler technique and suitable iustruments for this 
purpose. The book is a clear, concise description of his 
modified process. The price of the book is very moderate. 

We are sure those interested in the tanning industry 
will find the book very helpful. 

Nirmal Kumar Bose 

LIFE ! MORE LIFE : By C, Jinarajadasa. 
Published by Theosophicol Publishing House, Adyar, 
Madras, Pages 260. 

This is a series of lectures delivered at difierent 
places on a variety of subjecU— all, however, centering 
round Theosophy. The lectures are written in a simple 
style and are eminently readable. There is a ring of 
sincerity about them; and one cannot hut admire the 
earnKslness of the author's appeal and the genuineness 
of his conviction. 


THE THIRD OBJECT OF THE THEOSOPHICAL 
SOCIETY: By C. JP, Leadbeater. Theosophicol 
publishing House. Adyar. Madras. 

This is an Adyar* pamphlet— rather two pamphlets 
rolled into one — of tw’enty-six pages which say little in 
particular except that the latent powers of man are 
worth cultivating and that the 'ilieosophical Society has 
a ftilnre. 

U. C. BHATTACHAiaEK 

SRI RAMK.RISHNA : HIS UNIQUE MESSAGE : 
By Ghancnanda. Published by the President, 

Sri Remakrishna Math. Mylffpore, Madras. Pp. viii-^234. 
Price Re I. 

The book ei')nsjsta uf twelve ch^ters. The subjects 
of the first two uhaplers are ’The world Conflict' and 
‘ Comparative Religion/ The next five chapters contain 
descriptions of Sri Raiuakrishna's spiritual disciplines or 
sadhanas of different faiths, Indian as well as non-Indian. 
In the eighth, the nineih and the tenth chapters, the 
author presents his message in relation to its religio- 
philosophical backgtuund, discusses the different Indian 
scltools of thought in their varied aspects, and reconciles 
their apparently coniradictory views in the light of his 
teachings based * on spiritual experience. The harmony 
of religions, which stands out pre-eminent in his religious 
outlook, is also dealt with at some length in the tenth 
chapter. The last two diaxHers are set apart for the 
practical appHcatioo of this message of harmony and 
its bearing on cUfferenl cultures and civilizations. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century when 
agnosticism and atheism ran rampant amongst the 
educated class, the idveut of Sri Ramkrislma on the 
religious firmament of India was an unique event, and 
the spiritual life he lived was a direct challenge to these 
heretical doctrines. In him we find a rare and happy 
blending of mysticism and rationality. The author has 
done well in biinging out in an opportune time this nice 
little volume on the Hfe of the great saint of 
Dakshineshwar, when conimunal discord is almost of 
everyday occurrence. Of all his teachings, his message 
of the Harmony of Religions has a far-reaching effect. 
He was the very embodiment of catholicity. He is rightly 
called the Prophet of Harmonv. 

The intrinsic value of the book would have been 
increased to a large extent, if a short life-sketch of 
Swatni Yivekananda, the greatest of Sri Rarakrishna’s 
dUcipIca, who was instruiueiital in the preaching of his 
gospel to the world, had been added as an appendix. 
Tlie style is elegant and the language lucid and highly 
expressive. To the spiritually minded the book will 
undoubtedly be an useful companion. 

The narile of the writer of the article entitled *The 
Problem of Hindoo-Moslem Unity* (published in The 
.Modern Review for June, 1926), an extract from which 
the author has quoted in page 17, is not Moiilvi Mohmmed 
Hossain, but Moulvi Wahed Mo&sain. In the foot-note 
of page 85 while citing the different Chakras or centres 
of the Yogins, be has left oat the Bisuddha Chakra. 

It is refreshing to note that the book is entirely free 
from printing mistakes. The get-tip is excellent and 
leaves nothing to be desired. 

Ananca Mohan Saha 

URVASHI : By Adhyatani Singh. The Book 
Company, Calcutta. Pp. 102. 

This is a story in verse. The heroine is net the 
Un'ashi of Hindu mythology tut a creation of the writer. 
It is a dUappomting production. The author attempts 
“free verse” but fails to give his lines the swing or 
rhythm of poetry. Countless grammatical and ortho- 
graphical errors occur all over the piece. The story itself 
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is a curious medley of romance and realism* It presents 
supernatural phenomena and at the same time contains 
lectures on such mundane subjects as socialism and 
capitalism. One cannot admire the discretion of the 
writer in having rushed to print with a performance of 
this kind. 

P. K. Guha 

Dravidian Linguistics: Brahui 

THE BRAHUI LANGUAGE; Part II— THE BRAHUI 
PROBLEM, Part III— ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY 
By Sir Denys Bray ; Delhi : Manager^ Government of 
India Publications, 1934 : Pp. /f+3/3 t Cloth, Bs, 7-14 or 
13s 6d. 

In hj06, Sir Denys Bray, Foreign Secretary to the 
Government of India (then Mr. Denys de S. Bray, LG.S.}, 
published his Brahui Language, Part I, Introduction and 
Grammar.** After over two decades he has completed his 
work with the publication of the present volume. This 
is quite an event in Dravidian studies. Sir Denys is the 
greatest living authority on the Brahuis and their 
language and customs, and whether viewed as a frontier 
question or as a problem in Dravidian linguistics, or 
again as a riddle in Indian anthropoibgy and history, 
the study of the Brahui language and the Braltui world 
is a very Important -and fascinating subject. Those who 
are interested in it, particularly students of Indian 
linguistics and anthropology, will receive with acclamation 
Sir Denys Bray*s scholarly work. His Brahui Language 
in these two volumes, and his Li/e-history oj a Brahui 
(Royal Asiatic Society, London, 1913) will continue to 
be our greatest authority on the subject for a long 
number of years — if not our final authority, considering 
the fact that the Brahui tribal and social organization 
and Brahui culture and language are faced with a rapid 
disintegration and decay, although they now number 
some 300,000 people, at a generous estimate, in 
Balochistan, Sindh, Afghanistan and Persia. 

Balochistan is the present day nidus of the Brahuis. 
The presence of these Dravidian speakers so close to 
Mohen-jO‘Daro lends support to the theory that the 
builder of the prehistoric civilization of Sindh were 
ancient Dravidian speakers. In the first volume of his 
Brahui Language, Sir Denys gave a very detailed study 
of its grammatical structure. In the present volume, he 
writes with both authority and convincing force on the 
Brahui Problem. The actual situation, social and 
political among the Brahui tribes is vividly described 
with a wealth of detailed information drawn from actual 
contact with the Brahuis. Bilinguism among the 
Brahuis is then discussed. Of the total number of 
Brahui speakers, a third and more are already bilingual. 
This would appear to be an indication of a rapid inroad 
of foreign tongues among the masses of the native 
speakers; and, when there are no great qualities in the 
native life and culture, this means rapid decay and 
prognosticates ultimate death of the language. The 
Dravidian affinities of Brahui are then treated : and this 
forms a solid contribution to Dravidian linguistics. 
Originally a Dravidian language, as its grammatical 
structure and its roots and words of fundamental import* 
ance as well as its most characteristic affixes and inflexions 
show, Brahui has been much overlaid by other languages 
—so that the native Dravidian element would appear to 
be outwei^ed in the language by a fordgn element 
coming from Western Panjabi, Sindhi, Balochi, Pashto, 
Hindnslani, Persian and Arabic and English — the last 
three exerting mainly an indirect influence. But although 
the Dravidian words form ‘ a very small minority *, yet, 
as Sir Denys says, ‘it is a minority of stalwarts. It is 
composed almost entirely of words to express the most 


fundamenul and elementary concepts of life.* Sir Denys 
has sought to find out the linguistic palaeontology ot the 
Brahuis from the native Dravidian words in the language- 
how the pure Dravidian roots and words still cunent in 
the language would go to show that the^ pri^tivc Brahuis 
were a pastoral people, who, armed with the bow, lived 
mostly in the hills. The connexion of Brahui with the 
various other Dravidian speeches is sought to be explmned. 
The venue and nature of foreign influence in Brahui 
forming an important topic in Brahui linguistics, is not 
neglected, and Sir Denys has some interesting bits of 
information to communicaie. He is apparently puzzled 

over the dental t in the word . total (‘ bottle } , a 

widespread modem Indian borrowing from Europe. If it 
were borrowed from English, we would have found a 
cerebral e in it, and the Hindnslani form expected in that 
case would be batd fTcTvl Sir Denys assumes the inter- 
mediary of some South Indian language to explain the 
dental t. But the South Indian languages as much as 
those of North India denote on English t by a cerebral t. 
The proper explanation is different : Indian loan words 
like bord, botam (‘button*), phita (‘ribbon*), tamaku 
(‘tobacco*^ etc., came dirccuy from the Portuguese 
ibotelha, bolao, fita, tobacco) which has ^dental t. The 
ethnology and ant^opology of the Brahui people forms 
another subject-matter which has been lucidly treated by 
the author. As it is, we do not come to any positive 
result : the Brahui riddle remains a riddle, and the 
solution is probably in the decipherment of the Mohen-jo- 
Daro writing- 

The Etymologicd Vocabulary forming the tliird 
part of the work, is a solid piece of scholarship extending 
over 250 closdy printed pages which gives Sir Denys* 
book its permanent value. The Brahui words are given 
in the Roman script, and after the English meaning of 
each word there are copious quotations of sentences and 
phrases from the actual living Brahui speech showing the 
use of llie word, This is followed by the etymology, which 
in the case of the native Dravidian words of Brahui gives 
analogous or cognate forms in the other Dravidian languages 
and dialects as well. A random study of the vocabulary 
shows how Brahui shares a common speech element with 
the Aryan languages of India which is not of Aryan origin. 
But that is another matter, and it cannot be taken up in 
the course of this review. In Sir Denys Bray's Brahui wo 
have a work of first rate importance for Dravidian and 
Indian linguistics, and the author as well as the scholarly 
world are both to be congratulated for this fine production. 

Svmn Kumar Chatterji 
SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

NANJARAJA-YOSA-BHUSANA OF ABHINAVA 
ICALIOASA : Edited with Introduction and Index : By 
E. Krishnamacharyya. Gaekwai's Oriental Series XLVIL 
Baroda, 1930. 

KAVYALANKARA-SARA-SAMGRAHA OF UDBHAT 
with a Vivriti, edited tdth Introduction and Indices : By 
K. S. Ramaswami Shastri. GaekwaSs Orientd Series 
No. XLV. Baroda^ 1931. 

JAYAKLYA*SAMHITA : Edited ^ E. Krisknama- 
charyOj with a Sanskrit Introduction, Indices etc^ 
GaekwcuTs Oriental Series, No, LIV, Baroda 193h 

NYAYA-PRAVESHA : Edited with Notes and /nfro- 
duction by A. B. Dkruva^ Gaekwad*s Oriental Series, No. 
XXXVIIL Pt. /. {Sanskrit Text with Commentaries ) . 
Baroda 1930, 

The Gaekwad*s Oriental Series has already signalized 
itself, through the enlightened liberality of the Maharaja, 
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in publishing a series of rare Saniiit texts on an 
astoDishmg variety of interesting subjects. The present 
pubhwtions certainly maintain its high repatation and will 
be welcome to interested scholars. Of the first two works 
mentioned above, which will interest students of Sanskrit 
Alankara. the first is a comparatively recent compilation 
composed about the middle of the 1st Century by 
Narasinha Kavi, who arrogates to himself the title of 
Navina or Abninava Kalidasa. His patron Narijaraja^ 
whose name is borne by the title of the work and whose 
glor)' it celebrates throughout in its illustrative verses 
was the Sarwadhikaria of Mysore from 1739 to 1759 and 
was a well-known historical figure in the struggle for 
power with South during the middle of latter half of the 
18lh Century. The work is modelled generally upon 
Vidyanatha^s more wellknown PTQtaparudTtt^Yas^O’ihusoiKi 
which was written with a similar object of panegyrising 
the prince whose name it bears in a similar way on its 
title. As an original treatise on Sanskrit Poetics, the 
present late work possesses little value or originality 
either in its treatment or in its subject-matter. It deals 
with the conventional topics in a more or less conven- 
lionaJ manner, and excepting in some matters of d^ail, 
it keeps fairly closely to its model, and contributes 
nothing of importance to the study of the subject. 

The text of the next work of Udbhata has been 
published twice before respectively by Col. Jacob in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society (1897), and by 
the Nirnaya Sagar Press, Bombay, with the Lagbu-vitti 
of Pratibwenduraja, in 1915. The imperfections of both 
these editions were remedied by a more elaborate 
edition (with the same Vritii) preparel hy N. D. Banpatti 
in the Bombay Sanskrit Series in 1925. The interest of 
the present edition is the publication of a new anonymous 
commentary, entitled Vivriti a copy of which, discovered 
in Malabar in 1919-20, exists in the Government Orientil 
MSS Library, Madias. Attention was drawn to this 
commentory in 1925 by the present writer in the Bulletin 
of the School of Oriental Studies, iv, p. 279, as w^ as 
by Banpatti about the same time. The commentary 
bears no name of the author, but there can be no doubt 
that it is fairly late. The learned editor makes an 
elaborate attempt to demonstrate that the Vivriti cannot 
but be taken as the lost Viveka or Vicara of Rajonaka 
Tilaka. The evidence adduced is plausible but is not 
conclusive, and in the absence of more definite data it 
is better to leave the question open. So far as a work 
can be edited from a single MS. which in itself is far 
from being a perfect specimen, it has been edited with 
care and scholarship; and there is a fairly exhaustive 
Sanskrit introduction in which all points of interest have 
been detailed by the editor. But tne value of the Vivriti 
as an e.xejetical work need not be placed too high. 

The next is a work on Vaisnava Tantra. It is one 
of the three authoritative Pancharatra Agamas, for which 
a high antiquity (5th Century A.D.) is claimed. The 
work, however, concerns itself with developed Tantrik 
cults and practices, and it is doubtful if such an early 
date can be assigned to the form of the text which has 
been published. There is a chapter in which the letters 
of the alphabet have been given descriptive name; and 
the general editor ba$ based his arguments about the 
date by an attempt to approximate these designations to 
the forms of the letters obtaining in the various period 
of Indian palacgraphy. The arguments are ingenious 
but hardly convincing or concluave. There can be doubt 
that this well edited text is highly important and 
interesting for the study of a little known a^ct of 
Indian cidlure and as such deserves the pains that have 
been taken in publishing it. There is a Sanskrit Intro- 
duction by the learned editor, himself a devout Vaisnava, 


elucidating the leading tenets and practices of the school 
in relation to the present work; which the general editor 
of the series had added an English introdnetion in which 
he discussed, among other things, the date and general 
character of the work Itself. 

The last work in the series gives us the Sanskrit text 
of Nyaya-pravdsa (the Pt. II giving the Tibetan text, 
edited by Mm. Vidusbekhar Shastri), which is ascribed 
by the Tibetan tradition to the famous Buddhist logician 
Dingnaga (5th Century A.D.) but by the Chinese 
tradition to Dinaganga's pupil, Sankaraswamin. It has 
been edited wilb great care and scholarship on the basis of 
four MSS, along with the commentary (Vritti) of 
Haribhadra, a Jaina writer, and the sub-commentary 
^Panjika) on Haribhadra*s Vritti of Parsvadevagani, also 
a Jaina writer, who belonged to the 1st half of the 12th 
Century. The edition is enriched by a critical introduction 
and learned notes hy the editor. On the ^estion of the 
authorship of the original text, about which there is a 
conflict between the Tibetan and Chinese tradition, the 
editor examines the arguments advanced on both sides 
and soberly expresses bJs inability to come to a definite 
conclusion because no single piece of evidence, not 
even the general weight cf the whole, which is at present 
available, is found to be conclusive.'’ But he gives bis 
tentative opinion that the Nyayapravesa is a work 
composed by Sarikarasvamin to facilitate entrance into 
the Nyayadvara which is a work of bis master Dingnaga. 
He then examines the question of the relation of the 
Nyayanravesha to tre Manimekbalai, and rightly holds the 
view mat the chapter on logic is the latter work, which 
is a romance, has been interpolated out of the Nyaya- 
pravesha. On the problem of the chronological relation- 
ship between Prasastapada and Dignaga, be maintains, 
against Stcherb at sky’s recent view, the priority of 
Prosastapada to Dignaga. There is also to the intro- 
duction an able erpoation of the problem of Dignagas 
contribution to Indian Logic. This is a publication which 
certainly bears out the reputation of the Series, as well 
as of the veteran editor, to whom the work was rightly 
entrusted. 

S. K. De. 

MAKERS OF THE ARYA SAMAJ— BOOKS I, II 
& III : By Diwen Chand SharrTKL Published by Mac^ 
Millm <£ Co., 294, Bowbazar Street, CalciUta. 

In these books we have the biographies of the makers 
of the Arya Samaj, including that of its founder Swami 
Dayanand Saraswati. The style is simple, almost that of 
school text-books for beginners in English. This is so, 
we are told by the author himself, because he wants 
make their appeal as wide as possible.” The narration, 
however, have omitted many details which might be 
considered important by those who arc interested in the 
history of the Arya Samaj movement. 

The Aiya Samaj has had many enemies in the past— 
Has even now. But it has succeeded in establishing one 
great principle, viz., that the right to proselytize may be 
claimed even by Hinduism. If Soviet tendencies, which 
have come into existence in Russia, gain ground 
throughout the w'orld. Religion perhaps will soon by a 
matter of antiquarian interest only. So long, however, 
as that consummation has not taken place, in fairness and 
for the sal^ of amity, the right to proselytize ought to 
belong either to all religions or to none. In fighting for 
this, the Arya Samaj fought for a principle; and some 
of the persons whose biographies we have in the books 
before us, died martyr to this cause. The books ought 
to have an appeal for as wide a circle of readers as the 
author intends. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 
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HINDI 

SAPTA'SARITA : Translated jrom Kaka Kdelkar's 
origind Gujrad into Hindi by Hrishikes Sharma, 
PiAlished by the Bharatiya Sahitya-Pariskad, Delhi, 
Price 4 annas. 1937, 

Kaka Kalelkar, a veteran educationist, had paid his 
homage to sixteen Indian rivers out of Gujerat in his 
mother language; seven out of those sixteen, selected by 
Kakajt himself, have now found a vay in Hindi. A 
genuine love for the rivers animates the description in 
these pages. Markandi, Krishna, Ganga, Jamuna, — they 
are all “mothers of men”, and tlie author looks upon 
them in different ways, the Ganga being the mother, the 
Markandi being a friend, etc. The book is, as the author 
tells us in the preface, not a lesson in Geography, hut a 
tribute paid by a Hindu to the springs of life. The 
personal couch is evident throughout, and the descriptions 
make a pleasant reading. The Parishad has been well 
advised to bring out a cheap edition in Hindi and a wide 
circulation of this excellent manual is desirable. 

Priyaranjan Sen 

BENGALI 

SANCHAYITA : By Rabindranath Tagore, Third 
Edition, Rs, 4. i^isvabkarati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Calauta, 

This volume of 614 pages contains selections from 
the poems of Rabindranath Tagore in^e by the poet 
himself. He has almost entirely excluded from this 
collection the productions of his juvenile years, as in his 
opinion they bad not attained the level of poetry. 

The selection is almost up*to-date, and includes some 
of the best prose-poems of the author. 

As he is a voluminous writer of great merit, it is not 
every one who can afford the leisure to read all his 
works either in verse or prose. Yet who would not like 
to be aci^uainted with his best in either medium? To 
such the present volume would be a fitting companion 
in hours of leisure. 

This neatly printed volume does not, as it cannot 
and i$ not intended to, contain all the best poems of the 
author. But it contains enough to make the reader 
acquainted with some of the best work done by the 
greatest poet of Bengal and one of the greatest in the 
world. D. 

ANGLO-BENGALI 

GOVINDA'S KADCHA : A Black Forgery. Vith a 
forewo/d by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, M.A., P.R.S., DXitt., 
Kt., C.LE. By B. V, Das Gupta, Published by S. A^ Das 
Gupta, 10, Dolaiganj Station Road, Dacca. Price Rupee 1. 

The book under review, like the Bengali works 
Ckaitanyadever Dakskinapath bhraman of Charu Chandra 
Srimani and Govindadaser Karcha-rahasya of Mrinal 
Kanti Ghosh, which were already noticed in the Prabast 
(Magh 1342 and Magh 1343) seeks to prove the spurious 
character of the Bengali work Govmdadaser Kadcha 
(Notes by Govindadasa on the Southern tour of Chailanya, 
the great Vaishnava Master of Bengal) first published in 
1895 and re-edited by Dr. D. C. Sen from the University 
of Calcutta in 1926. 

In fifteen chapters the book presents a mass of internal 
and external evidence which gives the history of de hist 
publication of the text in 1895 since when it was openly 
^nounced as spurious, and draws attention to the 
mnumerable inconsistencies and inaccuracies occuring in 
ft in the form of modern words and expressions, anachro- 
Utie statements, historical absurities, geographical 
limdets and the like. Incidentally (in chapters VIII 
id IX) it exposes what appear to be attempts on the 


part of Dr. Sen to give the text in his edition an old 
appearance by way of making room for occasional lacunae 
in places where there were none in the original edition, 
as also by giving older and ^cliaic forms of^ apparently 
modern words occuiiog in it. A chronological biblio- 
graphy of all the writings— not small in quantity— on the 
subject would have been interesting and useful. The 
absence of reference to the numbers of the Visknuprlya 
Putrike in which the genuineness of the work was first 
questioned is specially to be regretted as it deprives the 
Inquisitive reader of making a direct acquaintance with 
what was published there. The book under review along 
with iu predecessors in Benpli (already referred to) the 
line of argument of which is occasionally found to have 
been followed here, though unfortunately without any 
acknowledgment, should receive the serious consideration 
of all impartial scholars. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 
ANGLOGUJARATI 

TARAPOREVALA^S UP-TO-DATE ENGLISH- 
GUJARATI DICTIONARY. Complied by Principal S. S. 
Oza M.4, and published by D. B. Taraporevala Sons & Co., 
Hornby Road, Bombay, Full cloth, double'Crowny32, 
Pages 1424. 

It is a handy Anglo-Gujarati dictionary specially 
compiled for the use of students. Besides giving English 
words and their meanings in Gujarati, the compiler has 
added at the end of the volume several classified lists of 
technical terms with their Gujarati equivalents about law, 
medicine, science, commerce etc. This and other infor-i 
malion enhances the value and us^efulness of the book. 

B. M. V, 

GUJARATI 

EKAJ PATNI : By Chhotnbhai N, Joshi, B.Ai, LL.B. 
Advocate, High Cotirt, Bombay, Printed at the Ha 
Printing, Bombay. Thick Card Board, Pp, 90. Price 
Re. 2-3 {1936), 

This is <a three act play, written on modern lines, 
with stage directions etc. The author's belief is that as 
long as the heartless way in which marriages between 
young boys and girls are allowed to take place in the 
orthodox fashion and confined to the system of marrying 
inside the caste only, the salvation of India will never 
come about. He advocates freedom of marriage as between 
members of the whole Hindu community, irrespective of 
caste. In the play he has tried bis best to bring into 
relief the advantages of the innovation proposed by him. 
The performance suffers from the handicap natural to a 
writer writing in this direction for the first time. With 
further experience crudeness will wear away. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

STATES AND THE FEDERAL SYSTEM : By 
ff. N, Sastri, M.A. Hyderabad, Decem. Pp, 34, Price 
As, 8, 

A brief discussion of the problems of Indian 
Federation. 

MY SCRAP BOOK — of Business Ideas, Inspiring 
Thoughts, Wit and Philosophy : By R, S. Gian. 
Published by the Author at Hyderabad, Sind, Price 
Rupees Three or 4sh, 6d, 

The book contains husinessideas, epigrams, mottos, 
wit, hints ctc„ culled from different sources. 

CROSSWORD CYCLOPiEDIA, Part I: Compiled 
by K, K, C. Published by Crossword Puhlishmg Co, 
Agra, Pp, 4+40- Brice Annas 12, 

A record of the past competitions, with suggestions 
for the competing populace. 



INSULT TO MAN’S HUMANITY, AND PENAL EXCESS 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


In my childhood, I remember, the police 
appeared to me as part of some immense 
department of frightfulness; they were as alien 
to normal human life as ghosts and ghouls. 
Thieves, for this reason, were for me monsters 
quite outside the frontiers of the human race. 
Then it occurred once that I saw a thief with my 
own eyes, running away from our house in a 
desiderate attempt to elude the porters. What 
surprised me was that he was like any ordinary 
man, indeed weaker than most. 

The time has not arrived yet for my surprise 
to vanish : the unnatural situation remains. 
Those who having broken the law — whatever 
the reason — have once been branded as criminals 
are still the objects of such extreme prejudice 
that we have no compunction in dealing out 
inhuman treatment to them. We take it that 
they are not like us, and it seems tliat we carry 
full social sanction when we allow our treat- 
ment to become a torture. The sadism that lies 
at the depth of human society thus secures 
victims for self-indulgence. 

Let me relate another experience — of a later 
period, In Calcutta I saw a policeman dragging 
through the crowded street a person charged 
with some offence — he may or may not have 
been guilty — by means of a rope tied round the 
man’s waist. The insult offered in dragging a 
man like an animal lies on all of us. This 
struck my mind deeply because, among other 
reasons, I have never seen such an e\nl sight 
in England or anywhere else in Europe. Insult 
to man’s humanity, and along with it insult to 
my fellow-countryman in particular, made my 
heart so galling; there was, firstly, cruelty 
practised on a law-breaker and contempt for him 
besides because he belonged to one’s own land. 
That contempt lies on us all. In our country alone 
humiliation is heaped on top of legal penalties. 

It is natural to sa^'age mentality to think 
that a cruel system is efficacious. From the 
primary school to the lunatic asylum one sees 
this mentality holding authority. The primitive 
savage lurking in the human mind delights in 
atrocities. In civilised countries the sphere of 
such enjoyment has been narrowed doTVTi; the 
panially civilised side of human nature shames 
and controls the brute within. In countries free 
from such control the brute revels, cruelty 
becomes legal. The ideal of humanity is daily 
violated in the prisons by brutism. 

Had the jails not offered shelter for the 
practice of vengefulncss, justified as a means, 
of rectification, the aggressiveness of legalised 
punishment would for very shame have dis- 


appeared. The nature of evil is to spread and 
extend its seci'et domain once it is encouraged in 
some form, great or small, in the social system. 
Modern Europe offers ugly instances; repression 
baring its teeth and shamelessly mocking 
civilised behaviour reigns in countries proudly 
claiming to be civilised — but the roots of such 
monstrosity lie in all the prisons where cruelty 
is practised with the deliberate sanction of the 
ruling power. Enormous cages have been built 
to feed and nomish Satan with human blood; 
the modern statecraft of political barbarism is 
bora there. There, in those costly gaols, 
civilisation daily poisons itself with the virus 
of callousness. 

Even now after many years I remember how 
such a centre of punishment can corinapt 
humanity in its neighbourhood. Our ship 
arrived in Hong Kong on its way to China. 
From the deck I saw a Chinese pedlar trying 
to sell his ware to the travellers on shore. This 
may have been forbidden. In course of applying 
the law a Sikh constable, countryman of mine, 
pulled him by the pig-tail and gave him a kick. 
Uncivilised legal procedure, it is evident, helps 
the brute in an uncultured brain to lust in 
rudeness. I imagined the case of a European, 
not a mere pedlar but a thief or a ruffian, under 
similar circumstances. The Sikh constable, in 
j)ursuance of his duties, could even have hit the 
miscreant with a stick but never pulled him 
by the ear or kicked him. That policeman in 
Honk Kong had rastrained the pedlar but had 
kicked the whole nation. Human beings living 
in countries subjected to contempt not only put 
up ndth such treatment but invite increase in 
savagery. 

Agents of the government who can pull a 
man by the hair and kick him are no doubt 
plentiful in this country. The reason which 
makes them flourish in China exists here in full 
force. Contempt, and its attendant cruelty, have, 
we feel, thoroughly infected the air of India. 

In this connection I should like to tell 
another stoiy. I was then in Selidah. The 
fishing folk of that neighbourhood I used to 
know intimately. Their whole existence depend- 
ed on such rights as they had on the use of the 
river. Occupation rights on the water are never 
so decisive as on the land; the owmers of the 
water took advantage of this to oppress the 
fishermen as they Uked — in this respect the 
fishermen were more helpless than the peasants. 
Some agent of the zemindar once came and took 
n large haul of fish, quite illegally, from a 
fisherman’s boat on to his o^m. Such events 
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frequently happened. Those for whom accept- 
ance of wrong is the simplest way of self- 
preservation could not, on this occasion, suffer 
silently; they hacked away an ear of that 
plunderer. Round about midnight a deputation 
of fishermen came to my boat — ^their whole 
settlement, they said, was being ruthlessly 
raided by the police. At once I sent to them 
a gentleman from my Estate, not to obstruct 
the police in the discharge of their public duty 
as it is solemnly termed, but to be present 
during the occasion. He had no power but he 
represented some ideal; his presence on the spot 
would be a challenge to wrong-doing. 

Even with regard to the prisoner in our 
country we cannot do more. We can point out 
what is decent and what is not; we can appeal 
in the name of humanity. But to whom shall 
we direct our words, whom shall we confront? 
Our appeal must be to those who belong to the 
category of hair-pullers, those who are the 
intermediaries, those who have no compunction 
in heaping insults on their owm countrymen in 
serving a foreign government. 

There is a definite procedui'C, we must 
remember, laid down by law for careful trial 
of an accused before he is penalised. This 
civilised procedure we have got from the 
English. Summary judgment by the Qazi was 
once the order of the day; we have learnt to 
disrespect it because that whole system of trial 
and punishment was based on individual guess 
work, on caprice, on personal prejudices. It 
was easy in those days, as it is even now perhaps 
to a lesser degree, to maltreat an individual the 
moment he was under accusation, because the 
conception of a civilised legal system was 
lacking, human freedom was insecurely founded. 
In civilised countries it is recognised, moreover, 
that for sure proof of guilt the law itself should 
provide for proper search and scrutiny of 
witnesses by expert lawyers, and by experienced 
judges. We have now learnt to value a legal 
system which by its impartiality shows respect 
for all men. We know that in spite of such 
precaution there has not been, in many cases, 
convincing judgment; innocent people have been 
incarcerated. If the very foundation of our 
faith in justice is removed then this business 
of law and law courts must be looked upon as 
a gigantic game of wastefulness. 

Even if it is decided that in special cases, 
according to the gravity of the offence, there 
have to be secret examination of witnesses, 
judgment on suspicion, and summary punishment 
— I would not argue; but it must be asserted 
that in such instances the punishment should not 
be excessive. It would be well to guard against 


future regret for having inflicted inordinate 
suffering on a WTongly convicted person. _ The 
condition of imprisonment is itself sufficiently 
painful. If by adding extra ingredients it is 
made more intolerable, that procedure cannot be 
called civilised. That the ingredients are of a 
bitter kind we can only guess from outside. 
When it is claimed that proper trial to prove 
the offence is not possible, there should at least 
be some provision made for the mitigation of 
suffering in dealing with such doubtful oases. 

Many have been returned from prison in 
their last hours to die from tuberculosis in their 
mothers' arms; I ask you, Indian representatives 
of my own country, do you feel quite sure, 
without ever holding a trial, that they deserve 
such slow torturous death? 

May I speak of a long-stored agony of my 
mind? Within a short time there have been in 
this country a number of serious acts of 
reprisal and murderous attacks. Those who 
have been eye-witnesses and, been involved in 
personal suffering along with their families and 
friends, those who know the inner story have 
been responsible, sometimes, for the dissemi- 
nation of news which our people have had every 
reason to accept as reliable. The authorities, 
however, because they did not consider such acts 
to be political offence, have not in these cases 
chosen to pursue the logic of suspicion to its 
extreme end, ordered punishment without offering 
any explanation. This they have done in 
dealing with the other side, and evidently our 
Indian representatives today have considered the 
procedure to be correct. Persons responsible 
for political murder and loot are despicable; no 
less despicable are those who- are responsible for 
similar acts committed by the other side. The 
argument that it is easy by means of secret 
information to discover the culprits on one 
side but not so on the other is too strange to 
be seriously advanced. Punishment must be 
meted out on both sides; it may not be possible 
to obtain legally valid proof of conspiracy and 
secret crimes but both in the number of crimes 
committed and in the degree of heinousness in 
their commission one side is as guilty as the 
other. Excessive punishment, I have already 
said, I consider to be barbaric; on neither side 
would I have vindictiveness equated by violent 
reprisal. But judge we must, whether a Govern- 
ment or a Society, by condemnation. Solitary 
confinement or banishment in the Andamans I 
would not advocate for offenders on either side. 
If our representatives seated in high authority 
do so, I, standing below, must contradict them. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s speech at Santiniketan on Andaman 
Day. Authorized translation hy Aniiya Cb. Chakravarty. 



EUROPE— TODAY AND TOMORROW 

By SUBHAS CHANDRA BOSE 


It is cuatoman.' in modern Politio« to clasaifr 
the different nations as the ‘ Haves ' and 
■“Have-nots.’ The ‘Haves’ are those, like 
Great Britain and France, that have profited as 
a result of the Treaties of Versailles, Trianon 
and Neuilly, following the Great War. The 
‘ Have-nots ' are those that have lost territory 
under some of these Treaties or have specific 
grievances against their provisions. In Europe, 
Great Britain, France, as well as the succession 
states tliat have been carved out of the former 
Austro-Hungarian Empire are among the 
“ Haves.’ On the other hand, Germany, Italy, 
Hungary, Austria and Bulgaria are among the 
“ Have-nots.’ Though Russia lost much of her 
territory as a result of the last War, she is 
now interested in maintaining the status quo 
and is therefore classified among the ‘ Haves.’ 
And though Italy acquired territory from the 
Austro-Hungarian Empire at the end of the 
War, she is nevertheless regarded as a ‘ Have- 
not ’ because she was expecting a greater share 
■of the spoils of war. Italy was cajoled into 
joining the Allies in 1915 by the terms of the 
Secret Pact of London, wherein Britain and 
France promised her several things, including 
the Dalmatian Coast which later on was 
assigned by the Peace Conference to Jugosla-via 
(called in the Peace Treaty the kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats and Slovenes). 

Though Austria should be one of the 
principal ‘ Have-nots,’ she seems to have resigned 
herself to her fate and does not cherish any 
irredentist dreams. Austria is therefore no 
longer an explosive force. The Government 
Party, led by Chancellor Schuschnigg, -vi'hich 
has the backing of the Catholic Church and a 
section of the peasantry, is interested in 
maintaining the integrity of Austria’s present 
frontiers. The younger generation who do think 
and dream of a change, look forward to an 
'Anschluss’ or Union with Germany. 
Occasionally one hears that the Government 
Party is thinking of reverting to the monarchical 
form of Government with Archduke Otto as 
Emperor. Though Austria is not herself an 
explosive force, she is unwittingly a disturbing 
factor, inasmuch as Germany wants to annex 
her, while Frnace and Italy want to preserve her 
independence. And behind both these parties, 
moves the youthful and sinister figure of 


Archduke Otto, who from his Belgian retreat, 
plots and schemes for the throne of his 
ancestors. 

Of the other ‘ Have-nots,’ Bulgaria is the 
quietest. She lost territory to all her neighbours 
(Roumania, Greece and Servia — no'W’ Jugoslavia) 
as a result of the Balkan War of 1912 and the 
Great War as well. But she nurses her 
grievances in secret and sighs for better days, 
though she feels helpless within a ring of hostile 
powers. Hungary is more active, so far as 
propaganda goes. Her protagonists roam all 
over Europe and endeavour to canvass support 
among the Big Powers for revision of her 
frontiers. From the military point of view, 
Hungary is not an important factor today, 
having lost more than half of her former 
territory and population to Czechoslovakia, 
.Jugoslavia (formely Serbia) and Roumania. 

Till recently, Soviet Russia would have been 
regarded as an explosive force of gigantic 
proportions, busy in stirring up revolution all 
over the World. But such is not the case today. 
After the death of Lenin and the elimination of 
Trotsky, Soviet Russia under the guidance of 
Stalin is interested only in buiding up Socialism 
within the Soviet frontiers. The sudden resur- 
gence of Germany has helped to accentuate this 
tendency. Russia has therefore joined the 
Lea^e of Nations, which by the way is 
dominated by the capitalist powers, and under 
the slogan of ‘ Collective Security and Peace,’ 
is doing ever 3 d;hing possible to prevent a 
disturbance of the status quo in Europe. 

The really explosive forces in Europe today 
are Fascist Italy and Nazi Germany. Ranged 
against them are Britain, France and Soviet 
Russia. On the complicated chess-board of 
Europe interminable moves are going on and 
the scene is changing from day to day. 

Before the Great War, the status quo was 
preserved by maintaining the ‘ Balance of 
Power.’ The powers interested in preserving the 
status quo would have a secret alliance among 
themselves and would endeavour to play against 
one another the potentially hostile ones who 
refused to join them. The League of Nations 
which was constituted in 1919 was meant to put 
an end to secret diplomacy and to the division 
of the world into rival groups of powers, which 
served to keep up the bogey of war. In its 
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place, was introduced a new technique, whereby 
all nations were to be brought into the League 
and made jointly responsible for the maintenance 
ot Collective Security and Peace.’ Both the 
League of the Nations and its new technique 
seem to have failed in their objective, because 
there are powers that do not feel interested in 
preserving the status quo and among them, 
Japan and Germany, are no longer members of 
the League — while the most powerful factor in 
international politics, the U. S. A., has never been 
a member. 

To understand the meaning and purpose 
behind the I’ecent disturbances in Europe, one 
has to comprehend the aims of Fascist Italy 
and Nazi Germany. Since Mussolini came to 
power in 1922, Italy has been thinking aggres- 
sively of expansion — of a place in the sun — of 
a revival of the Roman Empire. But till 
January, 1935, Italy did not herself know which 
direction her policy of expansion should follow. 
She had grievances against Jugoslavia who had 
robbed her of the Dalmatian Coast. She was 
snarling at France who had taken the Italian 
Districts of Savoy and Nice and was in posses- 
sion of Tunisia, in North Africa, vsdth a large 
Italian population, and of the Island of Corsica 
which belongs geographically to Italy. She was 
hostile to Imperialist Britain who was in control 
of Italian ‘ Malta ’ and had, with French 
acquiescence, converted the Mediterranean Sea 
into a British lake. The tension between Italy 
and France was particularly acute, with the 
result that both sides of the Franco-Italian 
frontier were heavily fortified and guarded. 
Then in 1933, the Nazi Colossus suddenly 
appeared on the scenee and changed the whole 
aspect of Europe. France rushed to England 
for support and alliance against the new danger. 
But Britain was non-committal. Perhaps in her 
heart, of hearts she relished the idea of a cheek 
to French hegemony on the Continent. Perhaps 
she was simply following her traditional policy 
in international affairs. However, France was 
nettled and in annoyance, she turned to Italy and 
Soviet Russia. France wanted to withdraw her 
troops from the Italian frontier, and concentrate 
them against Germany and she wanted, further, 
an ally on Germany’s eastern flank. Thus there 
came into existence the Laval-Mussolini Pact 
and the Franco-Soviet Pact. 

The Laval-Mussolini Pact in January, 1935, 
decided for Italy the direction of her future 
expansion. Italy squared up her differences with 
Fi-ance and gave up territorial ambitions in 
Europe. In return, France agreed to give her 
a free hand in Africa. The result was the rape 
of Abyssinia. 


FOR SEPTEMBER, 1937 

After the conquest of Abyssinia, Mussolini 
made a speech in which he declared to the world 
that Italy had now become a ‘ satisfied ’ power. 
The annexation of Abyssinia had been regarded 
by Britain as an encroachment on her preserves 
in Africa and the speech appeared as a pointer 
in the direction of the renewal of Anglo-Italian 
frien^hip. That expectation w'as not fulfilled, 
h 0 w ever. Though Britain had at first 
challenged Italy over the Abyssinian question 
and then beaten a quick retreat before the bluff 
ancl swagger of Mussolini — she had not for- 
gotten the humiliation. In order to repair the 
damage done to her prestige among the Medi- 
terranean and Near Eastern nations — she set 
about strengthening her naval and aerial bases 
in the Mediterranean. The First Lord of the 
Admiralty, Sir Samuel Hoate, went on a tour 
of inspection in the Mediterranean and con- 
cluded it with a public declaration that Britain 
would mot withdraw from that zone. Other 
Cabinet ministers, like Anthony Eden, also made- 
pronouncements to the effect that the Mediter- 
ranean was Britain’s life-line — ^that it was not 
merely a short cut, but a main arterial road. 
It is this determination on the part of Britain, 
to maintain her position in the Mediterranean 
and to strengthen it further which has irritated 
and antagonised Italy — for Italy is equally 
determined to increase her influence in the 
Mediterranean through the expansion of her 
Navy and Air Force and this could take place 
only at the expense of Britain. It should there- 
fore be clear that the present Anglo-Italian ten- 
sion is not a product of II Duce’s ill-humour,, 
nor is it a passing phase. It will continue until 
the question of the future hegemony over the 
Mediterranean is finally solved through the 
voluntary withdrawal or defeat of one of the 
two rival powers. Fraternising letters may pass 
betw’een Neville Chamberlain and Signor 
Mussolini, Ambassadors and Foreign Ministers 
may shake hands — but a political conflict born 
of objective factors and forces will continue, so 
long as the causes remain. 

Italy’s reply to Britain’s renewed interest 
in the Mediterranean is her intervention in the 
Spanish Ci-vil War. It would be puerile to think 
or suggest that Italy has plumped for Franco 
because of her sympathy for the latter’s Fascist 
aims or her hatred of Communism. Political 
sympathy she would have for Franco in any case, 
but she is pouring out her blood and money 
for Franco primarily for strategic reasons. The 
same is true of Germany and whoever does not 
realise this, understands nothing of the Spanish 
Civil War. 

In spite of her progress in rearmament,. 
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Italy is no match for Britain. British rearma- 
ment throughout the world has made Italy’s 
position weaker since the end of the Abyssinian 
War. In any case, Britain through her control 
•of Gibraltar and Suez can, in the event of a 
war with Italy, bottle up the Italian fleet and 
carry nut an economic blockade which mav 
prove disastrous to the latter. Italy has to 
import most of her raw materials like coal, iron, 
oil, wool, cotton etc. and two-thirds of her sea- 
borne trade comes from the Atlantic, while 
eighty j)er cent of her imports come o\'er the 
Mediterranean. Her coastline is long and 
vulnerable and she can maintain contact with 
her African possessions, Libia, Eritrea and 
Abyssinia, only if she dominates the Mediterra- 
nean. For all these reasons, an economic 
blockade combined with an attack from British 
naval stations, like Malta and Cyprus, can 
create havoc for Italy and even strangle her. She 
may retaliate by attacking British possessions 
in the Mediterranean or British trade passing 
through that sea, but she can neither attack 
Britain nor touch Britain’s sources of raw- 
materials and food which lie outside the 
Mediterranean zone. Thus, matched against 
Britain in war, Italy is virtually helpless and 
can play a primarily defensive role. And as 
long as Spain remains friendly to Britain, or 
even neutral. Italy’s helplessness will remain 
unrelieved. Only with the help of Spain can 
Italy escape from her fatal strategic position. 
With Spain imder her control, Italy could take 
the offensive against Britain. She could destroy 
Gibraltar and menace both the trade routes of 
Britain— the Mediterranean route and the cape 
route. What is more, she could get over the 
blockade by using the land routes over Spain 
in order to bring imports from the Atlantic side. 
As the advent of Air Force more than compen- 
sated Italy for the w’eakness of her na\'j-, 
vis-a-vis Great Britain, during the Abyssinian 
campaign, so the control of Spain, or even a 
foothold in Spanish territory, would enable her 
to convert her present, fatally weak and defensive 
position into a strong, offensive one in the event 
of a future w'ar. 

Thus Italy is fighting Great Britain in 
Spain. She is helping Franco in order to get 
a foothold in Spanish tel•ritor 5 ^ 

After considering these strategic factors, one 
need not be surprised that Italy is so greatly 
interested in Franco’s success. Rather, it is 
surprising that there should be people in Eng- 
land w’ho sympathise with Franco and the 
rebels. As Captain Liddell Hart, the well- 
known British strategist says in Europe in 
Arms : 


“Strategically, the dangei- (to Britisli interests) is 
SO obvious that it is difficult to understand the eagerness 
with which some of the most avowedly patriotic sections 
of the British public have desired the rebels’ success.” 

This is probably a case of political pre- 
judice (viz. hatred of the Socialists and Com- 
munists) overriding the dictates of self-interest. 

Notwithstanding all that I have just said, 
i 1 has to be pointed out that Italy today is on 
tlie whole a satisfied power. She resents British 
supremaej' in the Mediterranean and she thinks 
tliat as in days of yore, the Mediterranean should 
be a Roman lake. But she will not go to any 
e.vtreine in her conflict with Great Britain. In- 
tervention in the Spanish Civil W’ar is ail right 
for her, because she knows full well that none 
of the Big Powers is yet ready for an inter- 
national war. Mussolini is far too shrewd a 
politician to stake his position or the position of 
his countiy in a risky adventure in the near or 
distant future. Therefore, we may rest assured 
that Italy will not take the offensive in disturb- 
ing the peace of Europe — nor will she enter into 
a war unless she is pretty sure of victory. 

But Germany under Hitler is an incalcul- 
able factor, despite the sober and cautious policy 
of the Reichswehr, the German Army. Nazi 
Germany has been dreaming dreams wdiich can 
bo fulfilled only through the arbitrament of 
war. Moreover, the economic crisis within 
Germany ha.s been growing so acute that many 
observers opine that the day is not far off w’hen 
she may have to launch on a war abroad, in 
order to stave off discontent at home. To under- 
stand the future of Germany, we shall have to 
probe a little deeper. 

Since the Great W^ar there has been a French 
hegemony on the Continent. Not content with 
crushing Germany, France erected a diplomatic 
wall around Germany through alliances with 
Poland and with the Little Entente — ^the succes- 
sion states, Czechoslovakia. Jugoslavia and 
Koumania. She followed this up by establish- 
ing cordial relations with Turkey which was 
formerly within the German orbit of influence. 
Germany looked on helplessly wiiile she was thus 
diplomatically isolated from the civilized world. 
Her only reply to this policy of encirclement 
was the Treaty of Rapallo with Soviet Russia. 

French hegemony in post-w-ar Europe has 
been anathema to Germany whose influence on 
the Continent had been paramount since the 
Franco-Prussian War of 1870, resulting in the 
ignominious defeat of France. Since then, 
Germany had been expanding in several direc- 
tions. Outside Europe she went in for colonial 
expansion. In the sphere of trade she bid fair 
to be a rival to Great Britain and the U. S. A. 
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She built a powerful navy which was looked 
upon vdth suspicion by Britain. She brought. 
Austria, Bulgaria and Turkey within her sphere 
of influence _ and planned the Berlin-Baghdad 
Railway which was regarded as a thrust at 
Britain’s Eastern possessions. But the War 
smashed all these achievements and aspriations 
and for a decade Germany lay in the slough of 
despair, while her thinkers began to philosophise 
about the decline of the “West and Spengler wrote 
his XJntergang des Aberid-Landes. Then came 
the new awakening through the emergence of 
the National-Socialist or Nazi Party. 

The political doctrine of the Nazi Party 
can be summed up in one phrase — ‘Drang nach 
Osten ’ — or ‘Drive to the East.’ The doctrine 
was first propounded by Muller van den Bruck 
in his book, Das dritte Reich or ‘ the Third 
Empire.' He did not live to see tlie establish- 
ment of the third Reich under Hitler in 1933, 
for he committed suicide in 1925 in a fit of 
despair. His idea was, however, taken up by 
Hitler and amplified in his (Hitler’s) book Mein 
Kampf, or “ My Struggle,” which he wrote in 
prison in 1923. The essence of the above 
doctrine is that Germany should give up the 
idea of being a naval or colonial power. She 
should remain a continental power and her ex- 
pansion should take place on the Continent — 
towards the East. It was pre-War Germany’s 
greatest blunder to go in for colonial expansion 
and thereby come into conflict with Great 
Britain. 

The new social philosophy of the Nazis, as 
expounded by Hitler, advocates the pui*ifica- 
tion and strengthening of the German race 
through elimination of Jewish influence and a 
return to the soil. “ Blut und Boden,” or " Blood 
and Soil,” is the new slogan for the German 
people. In foreign policy, the Nazis advocate 
the unification of all German-speaking peoples 
and the acquisition eastwards of more elbow- 
room for the prolific German race. In practical 
politics, the above objectives amount to the 
annexation (1) of Austria, (2) of Memel which 
she has lost to Lithuania, (3) of Danzig which 
has been made a free city under the League of 
Nations, (4) of the German-speaking part of 
Czechoslovakia with a population of 3i millions, 
(5) of the Polish Corridor and the Silesian coal- 
fields which she has lost to Poland, (6) of the 
rich grain-producing lands of Soviet Ukraine 
and (7) possibly also of the German-speaking 
parts of Switzerland, Italian Tyrol and other 
adjoining coimtries. 

Since no country will oblige Germany by 
handing over any of the alwve territories, it goes 
^dthout saying that she can realize her political 


objectives only through war and bloodshed. 
Germany herself is fully alive to this fact and 
that is why she has been rearming at a terrific 
rate on sea, land and air. Having repudiated 
the militaiy clauses of the Treaty of Versailles 
in March, 1935, and having occupied the Rhine- 
land in March, 1936, Germany has recoverea 
her self-respect and her full national status as 
an independent State. Her continued rearma- 
ment under these circumstances can have buL 
one meaning — viz., preparation for War. Her 
rearmament has driven the last nail in the coffin 
of international disarmament and in sheer panic 
the whole of Europe is now engaged in rearm- 
ing. When such frantic preparations for war 
are going on all round, the slightest incident may 
one day light an international conflagration. 

It now remains for us to consider to what 
extreme Germany will go in achieving her aims. 
At what stage will she go in for war and with 

whom? 

Political prophecy is always a difB.cult job 
— but one thing is certain. Germany has not 
forgotten the lessons of her last defeat. Hers 
was not a militaiy defeat, but an economic one. 
And it was the British Navy which was primarily 
responsible for starving her to submission. It 
is therefore certain that Germany will not enter 
into a war if she knows that Britain will be 
against her. In 1914, Germany foolishly enough , 
did not believe till the last moment that Britain 
would take up the gauntlet on behalf of Belgium 
and France. It is now generally admitted by 
historians that if Britain had made her inten- 
tions known to Germany beforehand, the latter 
would probably have kept aloof from the Austro- 
Serbian conflict and thereby averted — or at least 
postponed — the World War. 

Though in his book, Mein Kampj, Hitler 
asked for a final show-down with France, 
Germany’s foreign policy has been modified 
since the Nazis assumed the reins of office. 
Germany no longer wants to get back Alsace- 
Lorraine from France or Eupen-Malmady from 
Belgium. In other words, Germany does not 
demand a revision of the Frontiers in Western 
Europe. The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Germany knows quite well that an attack on 
France or Belgium or Holland will bring Britain 
into the arena at once and there would probably 
be a repetition of the last wai-. Germany has 
therefore been continually offering to sign a 
Western Pact which would guarantee the status 
quo in Western Europe. For a large number 
of British politicians this offer is a tempting one,, 
because it removes once for all any possible 
threat to British interests. Germany while 
making this offer has been striving hard to drive 
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a bargain at the international counter, her 
demand being that Britain and France should 
cease to interest themselves in Central and 
Eastern Eui-ope so that Germany may have a 
free hand in rearranging the map of that part 
of the world. 

Germany is now preparing in three direc- 
tions. Firstly, she is going in for an all-round 
rearmament. Secondly, she is trying to make 
herself self-sufficient as regards the supply of 
food and basic raw-materials. (This is a pro- 
vision against a future economic blockade) . 
This work was started last year in accordance 
with Germany’s Four-year Plan. Thirdly, she 
is trying to persuade the Western Powers to agree 
to neutrality in the event of a war in Central or 
Eastern Europe. Until all these preparations 
are complete, it is extremely doubtful if Germany 
will voluntarily launch on a war. 

To win over Britain to an attitude of 
neutrality, Germany has launched on a large- 
scale propaganda in that country and she has 
already attained a fair measure of success. In 
this effort, Germany has exploited the general 
hatred of Co mmunism which can be foimd 
among the richer and middle classes in Britain. 
The Franco-Soviet Pact has come handy and the 
Nazis continually emphasise that for Britain to 
be tied up with France means fighting a war in 
Eastern Europe on the side of Soviet Russia, 
thbugh Britain has no interests in that zone. 
Alongside of this, the Nazis pledge themselves 
not to harm British interests in any quarter of 
the globe. As a result of this endeavour, there 
is an influential pro-Nazi group in Great Britain 
— with supporters in the House of Lords, in the 
City of London and generally among the ruling 
classes and the fighting forces. There are 
supporters even among the Labourites, though 
they are attracted by different reasons. It is 
generally believed that Montagu Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, Premier 
Neville Chamberlain and Sir Robert Vansittart, 
the strong man in the Foreign Office, are all 
pro-Nazi. It is even averred that Neville 
Chamberlain has inherited his pro-German 
attitude from his father, Joseph Chamberlain, 
who more than forty years ago wanted to enter 
into an alliance with Germany. 

It is too early to say if Britain’s foreign 
policy will ultimately follow a straight line or 
if it will continue to wobble, as it has often 
done in the past. At the present moment, 
British public opinion is terribly confused. 
Firstly, there is the pro-Nazi group, referred 
to above, who want a Western Pact and no 
commitments in Central and Eastern Europe. 
Secondly, there is the anti-German Conservative 
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Party represented by Winston Churchill who 
are distrustful of the Nazis and apprehend that 
when (jermany is once supreme in Europe, she 
will challenge British interests abroad. They 
point out in this connection that Britain has 
nothing to fear from France and that outside 
Europe, British and French colonial interests 
are everywhere bound up together. Thirdly, 
there are the Socialists and Communists who on 
ideological grounds are anti-German and pro- 
French in their general attitude. 

In the midst of this confusion, the British 
Foreign Office, despite Anthony Eden, is follow- 
ing a definite policy viz., to persuade France to 
give up her interest in Central and Eastern 
Europe. The aim of Vansittart’s policy is to 
force Germany to be and to remain a European 
Continental Power. That is why Britain has 
acquiesced in German rearmament, made the 
Naval Agreement with Germany in June, 1935, 
advised France to ignore German military 
occupation of the Rhineland in March, 1936, 
warned France not to help the Spanish Govern- 
ment though she was clearly entitled to do so 
under International Law. It is further alleged 
by those who are in a position to know 
diplomatic secrets that the British Foreign Office 
encouraged Poland in 1933 to come to terms 
with the Nazi Government. (The German-Polish 
non-Aggression Pact was adopted the next 
year). It also encouraged Belgium to break 
the alliance with France and return to neutrality 
and Jugoslavia to make friends with Italy and 
Germany, against the advice of France. It 
further encouraged the pro-Nazi Henlein Party 
in CzechoslovaSa and intrigued for breaking, 
or at least slackening, the bonds of the 
Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia and 
Roumania) and of the Balkan Entente 
(Jugoslavia, Roumania, Greece and Turkey) 
which are under French influence. 

It would not be improper to conclude from 
the above facts that the British Foreign Office 
has been secretly working contra France, at 
least in Europe, and that French hegemony on 
the Continent is distasteful to Whitehall. 
Perhaps becaise of this, French politicians of 
the Right were greatly annoyed with Great 
Britain and Laval proceeded to make alliances 
with Italy and Soviet Russia, independently of 
Britain. In fact, Laval’s foreign policy might, 
from one point of view, be regarded as anti- 
British. But French politicians of the Left 
follow blindly the policy of the British Foreign 
Office, believing that France and Britain should 
hold together through thick and thin. 

At present the German Foreign Office is 
playing an a^essive role, while France is busy 
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forced upon him the necessity of being regular and 
cautious in his habits and food and drink. 

He also utilized the period of forced rest of about 
two years, immediately following the acute attack, in 
leaniing Latin and in regularly reading the newspapers 
which he might not have done if he were to keep to his 
lessons at school. After “ nearly a couple of years ” he 
joined Class III of the Albert School, and came under 
the influence of teachers who were members of the 
B rah mo Samaj and had seceded from the Adi Samaji 
under the lead of Keshub Chandra Sen. In this school 
under the genial guidance of Krishna Behary Sen, brother 
of Keshub Chandra Sen, Prafulla Cbaodra acquired a 
love for English literature. After passing the Entrance 
Examination he took admission to the Metropolitan 
Institution where, as has been already in^cated, bis 
intellectual yearnings and interests took concrete shape. 

The writer deals only with the early life 
and aseociation of the Achaiya, which is less 
^nown. 

He look up Chemistry as one of his subjects in the 
First Arts, and Physics and Chcmistr>’ in the Badielor of 
Arts Course in the Presidency College, which he joined as 
an external student. At this time he competed for and got 
the Gilchrist Scholarship and with it he proceeded to 
London -and thence to Edinburgh where he arrived in 
October, 1882. There he had Alexander Grum Brown as 
his teacher of Chemistry and the late Sir James Walker, 
whose name is quite familiar to most Indian students of 
Science through his book ‘ Introduction to Physical 
Chemistry ’ and to a less extent through his elementary 
book on Inorganic Chemistry. There he made his first 
attempt in writing a book and his Essay on India was 
the outcome. He was swarded the Hope Prize Scholarship 
and it was incumbent on him to assist the Professor in 
conducting the practical work in the laboratory. This gave 
him very useful training in actual teac^g work. After 
obtaining the degree of Doctorate of Science at Edinburgh 
he returned to Calcutta in 1888 and after a great deal 
of worries, which, by the way, illustrates how hard h 
was even at that time for the most qualified candidates, 
whose number was extremely limited, to get an opportunity 
to pursue a scientific career, he got an appointment In 
the Chemistry department of the Presidency College in 
June, 1889 as temporary Professor on Rs. 250, Subse- 
quently he became, as is well-known, a Professor and 
later the Senior Professor and Head of the Department 
of Chemistry, but he continued on the Provincial Grade 
throughout Us long association with the Presidency 
College. 

As the result of Sir Asutosh Mocker jee’s persuasion, 
Sir Tarak Nath Palit and Sir Rash Behari Ghose made 
their well-known and munificent donations for the founda- 
tion of the University CoUege of Science and about a 
year after the college was founded Sir P. C. Rav retired 
from the President College and Joined the University 
College as the Palit Professor of Chemistry. His many- 
sided activities during bis association with the Presidency 
College and with the University College are widely known 
and it is not possible to give even a brief survey within 
the scope of this article. 


Sir P. C. Ray and Sir J. C. Bose, are undoubtedly 
the pioneers of Modem Scientific Research amongst 
Indians. 

None in India were able as Sir J. C, Bose and Sir 
P. C. Ray to impart by their lifelong activities a tangible 
shape to the spirit of enquiry and scientific curiosity 
inherent in the human mind. Sir P. C. Ray has, without 
^y suggestion of the least doubt, inspired succeeding 
generations of Indians to take up scientific enquiries not 
only in Chemistry but also in other branches of science. 

Today he ha.s the satisfaction to see how activdy the 
light he nas lit Is burning throughout India. 


The Seals o£ Mohenjo-Dara 

Writing on the technique of carving at 
Mohenjo-Daro in Th^ Aryan Path Prof. S. V, 
Venkateswara observes : 

My estimate that the antiquities go back to the fifth 
mUleiiTiiiim b.c. errs, if at all, on the side of caution* 
The date of the stratum where the earliest seals are 
found has possibly to be pushed backwards from 5000 b.c, 
in view of the interval between it and the next strata 
which themselves have to be dated at about 4000 or 
4250 B.C. The latest stratum dates from about b.c. 2500. 
Such a wide range is covered by the proiohikoric culture 
of Mohenjo-Daro. 

The most interesting symbols on the seals are the 
wheel ^ and the Su^astiktu There is no reference to the 
potter s wheel in the Rig^Vedic hymns* A most primitive 

wheel appears in the pottery (Plate 153 Fig. 24). It 

has a raised hub only on one side, while the Sumerian 

wheels have the raised hub on both rides. We have the 

same kind of ^cel at Anau, where also the axle revolved 
with the wheel. 

The Sw^tika figures on several seals. In one 
{HR 4503) the obverse is an involved design ot triangles. 
In another (576) there is a design of squares found in 
Susa and Baluchistan in the proto-Elamite or earliest 
penod of Susan culture. The symbol migrated from 
to all parts of the world* It is found in the pottery 
of Susa and Musyan. At Troy it decorates the spiimiag 
n, Dn Schliemann suggested the identity of the 
Greek Triglyph with the Stoastika cross. Evans records 
Its presence in the place of Minos in a ample form with 
curvM wms, and in a complex form on an ivory seal 
of the third Early Minoan period. In Babylonia it has 
exactly the form used in modern India. In the earliest 
cuneiform (c. 3000 b.c.) it is in the form of a cross in 
a square, and denotes the sheep-fold. On tlie cylinder 
^al in the Newell Collection it appears as an X-shaped 

M On a seal (Ibid.. 

No. 168) It looks like a Maltese cross. It is among the 
symbols at the temple of Karnak and among the signs 
at TcIl-cl-Hesy. In the latter it is merely a and 

m the former it is surrounded by pellets exaedy in the 
same way as in “Ujjain symbol” on early Indian 
coins, in ancient China there is a smaller arm at right 
angles to each arm of the Indian Swastika, and in Persia 
we nnd a triangle at every end. 




L’ INSTITUT BOUDDHIQUE AU CAMBODGE ET AlJ LAOS 

AND ITS WORK 


Before describing the efforts made by the 
Buddhist Institute at Cambodge, we would give 
a short description of the conditions prevalent 
in tliat country prior to the reorganisation. The 
•description is taken from a speech by 
Mile. Suzanne Karpeles, the general secretary 
of the Institute of Budhistic studies. Mile. 
Karpeles, it may be remarked in passing has 
been — and still is — the soul of the present 
movement for cultural revival going on inTndo- 
China. 

Prior to the reorganisation, there was only a 
little group of men of letters composed of learned 
Bouzes (Buddhist priests) who dispensed their 
knowledge of Pali language and the precepts of 
Buddhist doctrine to a number of religious and 
lay students in a seminniy at the capital. But 
in spite of all their sincere efforts tMs superior 
academy did not produce the results aimed at 
by the preceptors, and that for a very good 
reason. The reason was that there was no 
agreement of any kind amongst the teachers as 
to what should be the main objective of all 
the teaching. Was it merely to produce a 
number of clerical assistants for the administra- 
tion? Was it to gradually convert the institu- 
tion into a normal high school or was it going 
to gradually fonu a circle of elite intellectuals 
capable of’ starting a cultural renaissance of the 
Khmer traditions? Each preceptor stoutly 
defended his point of view and the result was 
a series of contradictoiy Royal ordnances. 
There was no calm atmosphere of erudition in 
the little institution so necessary for any 
cultural development. 

It was primarily the direction of M. Finot 
the director of L’Ecole Francaise de Extreme- 
Orient that brought some degree of order in 


this confusion. Aftei- M. Finot’s departure 
confusion broke out again, but two of the oldest 
scholars — ^venerable old men — refused to despair 
and went on with their efforts at re-organising 
the library and recasting the system of edi^ation 
in Pali and Sanskrit. They had great difficulty 
in securing books or manuscripts. The manu- 
scripts were almost all confined to the Pagodas, 
those in the possession of laity having been 
dispersed leaf by leaf, as is usual during the 
passing of an ancient culture following the 
impact of a new and vigorous foreign element. 
The available boolcs were principally those 
printed in Siam and naturally these rendered 
the ancient culture of Cambodge subordinate to 

that of Siam. . «. • 

In order to remedy this state of affairs 
I’Ecole Superiere de Pali and la Bibliotheque 
Royale du Cambodge were founded. The first 
to regularise a course of studies and the second 
to stop the destruction and perisliing of ancient 
manuscripts in the country. 

Luclaly the people of the country realized 
the true significance of the Royal Libraiy. 
Beautiful processions and scenes of rejoicing 
accompanied the transfer of manuscripts from 
Pagodas to tlie library. Men and women 
dressed as if for a festival carried the manuscripts 
under large umbrellas followed by long lines 
of young girls bejewelled and decorated with 
gay scarves, carrying flowers of the lotus in 
hand. 

It is not possible, within this space, to 
unfold the interesting tale of how gi-adually the 
ancient stream of culture is being restored on to 
its old course. Suffice it to say that the work is 
well on its way and the effort is being made from 
the right quarter and in the right angle. 





ie/t— The Court-yard of the Pali High School in Phnom-Penh. Right — The Institute of BuddUst 

studies in Phnom-Penh 









The elephant-hunters on the Siamese Frontier 








A specially designed book shelf for the Cambodian 

Vinaya Pitaka Volumes 


A lonely Buddha in the French Laotian jungle 


General view of the Royal Library 


In the gardens of the Royal Library 




The Monster of the Army — the latest British machine gun carrier with the latest develop- 
ment in catterpillar construction and an armoured head over. The armour steel is 
more than 6 inches thick. A shell from the French 75 cannot .pierce it 
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PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY SUITS 
BRITISH IMPERIALISM 

The (third) Marquis of Salisbury, cont^m- 
porar}^ of Gladstone, ^Yrote in his Notes on 
Indian Land Revem^e : 

have not the power to give permanent force to 
a new policy. Can we enact that our successors shall do 
exactly that which we are not doing — forbear from 
altering their predecessors* work? Six Louis Mallet 
iiotes a long series of mconsistencies in the course of the 
Indian Government. Have we any grounds for thinking 
they wOl cease? They are not merely subjects of 
reproach; they are a warning of the fashion after which 
our Indian Government is made. By the law of its 
existence it must be a government of incessant change. 
It is the despotism of a line of kings whose reigns are 
limited hy climatic causes to five years. Whatever power 
exists in England is divided between a council of wliich 
the elements are fluctuating, and a political officer whose 
average existence amounts to about thirty months. It 
would he absurd to expect from this arrangement a 
persistent and systematic policy, if the policy is to depend 
oh the will of the Government. We might indeed 
commence a new policy with some confidence, If the state 
of opinion in the services and among Anglo-Indians* here 
was such as to give assurance that it would be sustained; 
hut of that security there is no appearance. Any sharp 
change of meaeures would not be a natural development. 
It would be ^ octroy c ’ by the present Government* and 
would be at the mercy of any succeeding Government 
to ^et aside; and another link would be added to the 
chain of inconsistencies that would present themselves to 
future criticism.’*— Quoted in Consolidation of the Christian 
Power in India by Major B. D. Basu. 

Up to the time when Lord Salijsbury made 
these observations it w^as perhaps true that 
India had been never governed by the British 
on any consistent policy. Whenever necessary, 
the policy was changed vith a view to the 
attainment of the object of British rule in 
India, namely, to maintain British supremacy 
and to derive the utmost possible economic 
advantage from that supremacy. It is not our 
purpose in this note to investigate whether after 
the days of Lord Salisburj^ Britain has all along 


pursued any single consistent policy in the 
governance of India. 

To gain the object of British rule in India 
it was necessary to give India, a comparatively 
centralized unitary government for some genera- 
tions. That fact has enabled British imperial- 
ists to boast that it is Britain which has made 
India one country. It is not necessaiy to dis- 
cuss here whether Indian unity was ever before 
a reality in any political or other sense. Suffice 
it to observe here that, if it be assumed that 
Indian unity is a British achievement, the under- 
lying motive of the endeavour which produced 
that result was the attainment of Britain’s own 
political and economic object; the motive never 
was to make Indians a unified nation aspiring 
after freedom and self-rule. 

We have referred to the British imperialist’s 
boast that Britain has given India unity, making 
it one country. That boast finds expression in 
the following passage in the Report of the Joint 
Parliamentary Committee on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reform : 

^The recotd of British rule in India is well known. 
Though we claim for it neither infallibility nor perfection, 
since, like all systems of government, it has, at times, 
fallen into error, it is well to remember the greatness of 
its achievement. It has given to India that which 
throughout the centuries she has never possessed, a 
Government whose authority is unquestioned in any part 
of the sub-Continent; . . . .** — Paragraph 6, page 3 of 
the Report. 

Again, in paragraph 10., we are told : 

“We have emphasised the magnitude of the British 
achievement in lii<ha because it is this very achievement 
that has created the problem which we have been 
commissioned by Parliament to consider. By transform- 
ing British India into a single unitary State, it has 
engendered among Indians a sense of political unity. 
.... Finally . . . it has favoured the growth of a 
body of opinion inspired by two familiar British concep* 
tions; that good government is not an acceptable substitute 
for self-government, and that the only form of self 
government worthy of the name is government througt 
Ministers responsible to an elected Legislature.** 

Paragraph 11 begins by obser\ang : 


• Old style.— Ed.. M. R. 
43—13 
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“The Indian problem cannot be understood unless 
the reality of these political aspirations is frankly 
recognized at the outset,” 

So “ the British achievement in India ” “ has 
engendered among Indians a sense of political 
unity.” It has given rise to some “ political 
aspirations,” which are described and “ frankly 
recognised ” in the Report. This “ sense of 
political unity ” and “ these political aspira- 
tions ” constitute the “ problem ” which the Joint 
Committee of the British Parliament were “ com- 
missioned by Parliament to consider ” — ^perhaps 
not to solve! For the outcome of the Report of 
the Joint Committee has been the Government 
of India Act of 1935, which has not at all satis- 
fied Indian political aspirations. But that it 
has not satisfied Indian political aspirations is 
not the worst thing that can be said of that Act. 
The scheme of “ Provincial Autonomy ” em- 
bodied in it is “ weakening or even destroying 
that unity,” which is claimed to be the greatest 
achievement of British rule. This is not a mere 
assumption of ours. Let us quote the Joint 
Committee’s Report, paragraph 26 : — 

have spoken of unity as perhaps the greatest 
gift which British rule has conferrea on India; but, in 
transferring so many of the powers of government to the 
Provinces and in encouraging them to develop a vigorous 
and independent political life of their own» we have been 
running the inevitable risk of weakening or even destroy* 
ing that unity/’ 

So the Joint Committee were conscious that 
the kind of Provincial Autonomy which they 
recommended would weaken or even destroy 
India’s political unity 1 And though they have 
boasted repeatedly that Britain has ^ven imity 
to India, it must be a peculiar kind of unity in 
their opinion! For in paragraph 30 they 
declare : 

^ A completely united Indian polity cannot, it is true, 
be established either now or, so far as human foresight 
can extend; at any time/ 

It must be an absolutely unique and wonder- 
ful brand of political unity which will baffle 
human ingenuity for all time to manufacture a 
completely united polity for the country which 
possesses that sort of unity! 

Two things, however, are clear from the 
Joint Committee’s Report, namely, that British 
rule made India one. and that British rule is 
going to weaken or even to destroy that unity. 
So, if Lord Salisbury had been now living, he 
would perhaps have observed that " another 
link ” had been “ added to the chain of incon- 
sistencies ” of British policy. 

But are these inconsistencies quite acci- 
mtal? Perhaps not. The advantageous char- 
3ter of provincial autonomy from the point 


of view of British imperialism was discerned at 
least as long ago as the year 1858. Major G. 
Wingate appeared before the Parliamentary 
Committee on the Colonization and Settlement 
of Britishers in India as a witness on the 13th 
July, 1858. On being asked : 

“7771. You speak of the dangers that arise from a 
central government and you say that it leads to a 
community of aims and feelings that might be dangerous?” 

he answered ; 

“Yes, I think that, if there be any one subject in which; 
the whole population of India would be interested, that 
is more likely to he dangerous to the foreign authority 
than if a question were simply agitated in one division of 
the empire; if a question were agitated throughout the 
length and breadth of the empire, it would surely be 
much more dangerous to the foreign authority than a 
question whi<i interested one Presidency only.” 

Mr. Danby Seymour, a member of the 
Parliamentary Committee, asked Major 
Wingate : 

“7772. Is what you mean this, that all the people 
of India might be excited about the same thing, at the 
same time?” 

The Major answered, “Yes.” 

In Bengal, there has been recently a lathi 
charge on some young men and women. Such a 
thing is notdikely to happen in the six Provinces 
which have Congress ministries. And these 
Provinces have their own problems which they 
are trying to face and tackle. So all the 
Pro\’incea cannot “ be excited about the same 
thing at the same time.” Most of the hunger- 
strikers in the Andamans and all the detenus 
who are fasting in Deoli and Berhampur are 
from Bengal. “Autonomous” (1) Bengal non- 
Congress ministers have not asked the Govern- 
ment of India to restore these prisoners to 
Bengal. The Congress ministries in two or three 
provinces have, on the contrary, requested the 
Government of India to give back their Anda- 
man prisoners to them. But public feeling has 
not been roused outside Bengal to the extent that 
it has been in Bengal itself. It would not be 
unfair to assume that perhaps it was because 
of “ provincial autonomy " that the hunger- 
strike with its tragic possibilities did not excite 
the whole of India. The Working Committee 
of the Congress has, no doubt, passed an appro- 
priate resolution. But it was expected in some 
quarters, rightly or wrongly, to do something 
more, as the following passage from The 
Hitavada of Nagpur would appear to show : 

Nagpur, August 17. 

“We have gauged the strength of the Congress 
Working Committee. We are returning from Wardha. 
We had gone there with a mandate. Our suggestion was 
that the release of political prisoners in the Andamans 
should be made an issue. The Ministries in the six' 
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Congress provinces should exert their weight in securing 
their release. Failing this they should resign. As a third 
alternative we had suggested that a seven day Alhlndia 
hartal should be observed to express our protest. The 
Working Conunittee has shown a cold shoulder to our 
proposals. It can do nothing. We must depend on the 
strength of you all, young and old alike,” said ilr. Sibnath 
Banerji, M.L.A., (Bengal), a prominent Trade Union 
leader, addressing a meeting of the citixens of Nagpur 
this night. In spite of the drizzle the people stuck to their 
seats and listened to the woes of the Andaman prisoners, 
as delineated by Mr. Banerji. Mr. Ruikar presided. 

It would be interesting to add here another 
illustration of the “ inconsistencies ” of British 
policy in India to which Lord Salisbury referred. 
In the Report of the Joint Parliamentary Com- 
mittee on Indian Constitutional Reform, para- 
graph 10, it is stated : 

“ By transforming British India into a single unitary 
State, it has engendered among Indians a sense of political 
unity. By giving that State a Government disinterested 
enough to play the part of an Impartial arbiter, and 
owerful enough to control the disruptive forces generated 
y religious, racial and linguistic divisions, it has fostered 
the first beginnings, at least, of a sense of nationality, 
transcending those divirions.” 

These sentences, assuming the truth of the 
statements contained therein, would naturally 
lead one to expect to find in the Government of 
India Act provisions for counteracting and 
neutralizing “ the disruptive forces " mentioned 
above. But one finds instead that the Act gives 
full recognition and an indefinitely long lease 
of life to these forces. This is perhaps, there- 
fore, an example of a policy being followed by 
its opposite. But we may be mistaken. Perhaps 
the now Government of India Act has been so 
framed as to give the Government full scope 
“ to play the part of an impartial arbiter ” and 
to display its power “ to control the disruptive 
forces,” If the disruptive forces had been 
weakened or neutralized, there would have been 
no opportunity now and hereafter to demon- 
strate to the world how impartial and powerful 
a government can be wis-a-m the disruptive 
forces. 

Under the operation of the Government of 
India Act the eleven Governor’s Provinces 
enjoying “provincial autonomy” appear to 
have been divided into two groups of six and 
five each. The six under Congress ministries 
are followng more or less a similar policy. The 
five under non-Congress ministries appear to 
have been following a different policy. A foreign 
observer not knowing that all the eleven are 
under British rule might be excused for think- 
ing that the six provinces were under one foreign 
power and the five under another. It is true, 
no doubt, that the people of the six ‘sympathise’, 
as the phrase goes, with the people of the five. 


But do we not sympathise with the Abyssinians, 
the Spaniards, the Arabs, the Jews, and so on, 
though we do not lit^e under the same government 
with them? 

The Congress flag, which is considered the 
national flag by large numbers of Indians, in- 
cluding many Muslims, flies even on Goveim- 
ment buildings in the six Provinces under 
Congress ministries. These ministries have told 
the police, the executive and other public 
servants in their Provinces that this flag must 
be respected. In the five other Provinces, not 
only does this flag not fly on Government build- 
ings, not only have the ministries there not told 
public servants to respect it, but the police, e.g., 
in Bengal, can order it to be lowered and furled 
and subject it to other indignities. 

In some, if not all, Congress ministry 
Pro\dnces, the proceedings of the Legislative 
Assemblies began with the singing of “ Bande 
Mataram.” That was not the case in the five 
non-Congress ministry Provinces. 

Does India continue to be a unitary State? 

In some of the provinces under Congress 
ministries, securities taken from presses and 
newspapers have been returned to them. In 
Bengal, securities of some papers have been 
forfeited and heavy fresh securities taken from 
them. The security of Rs. 15,000 taken from 
the Baswnati is heavier than any taken in 
Bengal from any other paper before the days of 
provincial autonomy under a ' popular ' ministry. 
From Advance, heavy security has been taken 
for an article similar to the one for w’hich its 
editor was convicted and against which con- 
viction he has appealed to the Calcutta High 
Court . 

The chief minister of Orissa has asked the 
Ravenshaw College (a Government College) 
authorities to keep National newspapers and 
magazines in the library and common room, 
which is contraiy to bureaucratic practice. 

A Bombay Government communique writes ; 

“ As the GovemmeDt proposes lo cancel where possible 
orders in respect of books hitherto banned, authors and 
publishers concerned are requested to submit their 
publications for the consideration of the Government. 
The Government desire to moke it clear that while giving 
the greatest freedom of thought and expression they will 
not he prepared to lift the ban on books which directly 
or indirectly incite communal bitterness or disseminate 
ideas involving organized or unorganized violence.” 

No non-Congress government has done any 
such thing. 

The Bombay Congress ministry propose to 
go in for State Socialism in certain directions, 
as is indicated in the following passage from the 
financial statement of Mr. Latthe, finance 
minister : 
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“ There are many public utilities services which arc 
at present being utilized for the benefit of a few at the 
cost of the community as a whole. There is no reason 
why the State should not nationalise these activities and 
appropriate the profits for the good of tlie community as 
a whole.” 

As an example he mentioned the supply 
oi electricity to the public. The big provinces 
under non-Congress ministries have not made 
any pronouncement in favour of State Socialism. 

The attitude of Congress ministries towards 
tlie release of political prisoners is different 
from that of tne non-Congress ministry of 
Bengal. One of the requests of the Andaman 
hunger-strikers is that all political prisoners in 
the Andamans may be repatriated. Some 
Congress ministries have requested the Govera- 
ment of India to bring back the Andaman 
prisoners of their provinces to them. No non- 
Congress ministry has made such a request. 

The withdrawal of the ban against asso- 
ciations and organizations declared unlawful by 
previous goveniments is one of the steps recently 
taken by some provincial governments, but not 
by others. 

In some provinces under Congress ministries 
cases started against individuals for political 
offences before the acceptance of office by 
Congress ministers, have been withdrawn and 
the accused discharged. In provinces under non- 
Congress ministers, prosecutions and other steps 
for political offences continue to be taken. 
Section 144 continues to be utilized in some of 
the latter but not in the former. 

In the Congress ministry provinces the 
police have been told effectively that they arc 
to consider themselves as the servants, not the 
masters, of the public and to behave accord- 
ingly. In some of these provinces, the reporting 
by the police of speeches at public meetings 
and similar espionage have been stopped, or at 
least discountenanced. There the practice of 
opening and censoring of letters, etc., secretly 
in post offices by the police has been similarly 
stopped or discountenanced. 

The active participation of students in 
politics has engaged the attention of both 
Congress and non-Congress ministries. Some of 
the former have openly and expressly encour- 
aged students to be politically-minded, to 
study politics and to participate in politics 
actively in some ways, whereas some of the 
latter, e.g., in Bengal, have condemned and dis- 
couraged students’ contact with politics and 
political workers and leaders. 

In some Congress ministry provinces, the 
Congress M. L. A.s., who form the majority, 
intend formally to condemn the Government of 
India Act of 1935 and the Constitution embodied 


therein and to recommend that steps should be 
taken to secure the framing of a constitution, 
based on national independence by the people 
of India through the medium of a constituent 
assembly elected on adult franchise. In pro- 
vinces under non-Congrcss ministries this will 
not be done. In fact in Bengal the Governor- 
has disallowed such a resolution which Dr. 
Nalinaksha Sanyal, m.l.a., wanted to move in 
the Assembly. 

In some Congress ministiy provinces, the 
cabinets have taken in hand prison reform, the 
introduction of free and universal eiementaiy 
education, prohibition and other similar 
measures. There has not been any similar 
acthnty or preparation for similar activity in 
the provinces under non-Congress ministries. 

There are some directions — some items of 
provincial expenditure which are non-votable, in 
which the Government of India Act has made 
it impossible for the provindal cabinets to cany 
out any scheme of retrenchment. But there are 
other directions in which economies can be 
effected. Hence we find that in provinces under 
Congress ministries, the salaries and allowances 
of the ministers, the parliamentarj'' secretaries, 
the speaker’s and deputy speakers and the 
salaries and allowances of the members of the 
provincial legislatures are very much less than 
these items in the provinces under non-Congress 
ministries. The former are more in keeping with 
the poverty of the country than the latter. 
Mahatma Gandhi, however, thinks that even the 
salaries and allowances of the Congress minis- 
ters are more than what they ought to be in 
a country of which the income of the people 
per capita is not more than five rupees a month. 
He is right, seeing that in .Japan, where the- 
people ar’e richer, the prime minister draws a 
salary of 800 yen per mensem, the yen being 
equivalent to 12 or 13 annas. 

It is unnecessary to dwell further on the- 
differ-ences between the Provinces under Congress- 
ministries and those under non-Congress minis- 
tries. There are those who think that the latter 
are being better i-uled and there are those on 
the other hand who hold that the former are 
being better governed. It is needless to discuss 
who are right, and such discussion, moreover, is 
not the object of this note. What we want to 
point out is that for a nation to become or 
remain united, common aspirations, common 
endeavours and struggles, common achievements 
or failures, common joys or sufferings, common 
exaltations or moods of depression, common 
disabilities and triumphs are indispensable, and 
that ‘ provincial autonomy ’ has, even within 
the few months during which it has been in 
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operation, made for diversity and contrariety, 
instead of and more than for a community, of 
conditions. Perhaps the provinces ma)* drift 
farther and farther apart. No doubt, the 
attainment of Puma Swaraj still remains the 
one great aspiration of the whole of India. But 
provincial aspirations and endeavours, exalta- 
tion or indignation, tend more and more to 
obscure the goal of the national struggle. Such 
a state of things is of gi^eat advantage to British 
imperialism. 

It is not our point that the so-called pro- 
vincial autonomy cannot be so worked as to 
yield some good to the people. Our point is 
that it has or may have a greater tendency to 
strengthen the hands of British imperialists 
than the hands of Indian nationalists. 

If in spite of what the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee have said in their Report the 
Congress ministries can so work the Government 
of India Act as to make it a means of further 
national unification and of attaining national 
fieedom and independence, it will be a matter 
for great rejoicing indeed. 

Russia in the Shadows 

Unity of Chicago, edited by the Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, has never been a hostile critic 
of Soviet Russia. But it has now been con- 
strained to publish an editorial note like the 
following : — 

The myslery of Russia not only deepens but darkens. 
An ** uncensored ** front-page news despatch in the New 
York Times from its Moscow correspondent^ Harold 
Denny, associate of Walter Duranty, paints a dreadful 
picture of life in that unhappy country today. Here are 
some statements which cannot be lightly cast aside but on 
the contrary must be deeply pondered : 

cloud of anxiety and bewilderment hangs over 
this land. Ihe teDsion in Moscow is so great that even 
passing tourists feel it and are oppressed. 

• . the frantic bunt for spies and saboteurs, 
inaugurated by Stalin in his speech of March 5, is 
resulting in an enormous numter of persecutions of 
perfectly honest people. 

Little people anxious to curry favour and win 
plaudits for vigilance are denouncing their fellows. 
Personal grudges are being paid ofi. The atmosphere 
must be like that of Salem in the da^ of witch hunts. 

. “OH Bolshevik! .... are going fast. Few remain in 
posts of power.... The hunt for political offenders is 
merciless. 

“ It is the Communists who are most ^ on the spot ’ 
now. The writer does not know intimately what the 
position oi Communist party members is in Italy, German^', 
and other rabidly anti'Communist countries. But it is 
difficult to believe that they face any greater hazards 
elsewhere than they face here. For here they have been 
shooting them.” 

One wonders, in face of these facts, what has be- 
come of that much-tooted new constitution, celebrated 
right here in our own columns among many other places. 
Mi. Denny tells us : 


Russian who should know told me in good faith 
— and in good faith I wrote — that the new liberal conslitu- 
tioD called for new liheral methods. That Russian, I 
believe, is now in jail.. . .There is no indication of a 
change of methods.” 

All this means one thing — Terror I Terror after 
tw*enty years of absolutist rule; Stalin is making true 
what the worst enemies of the Soviet have charged against 
him. Why should we trust him more? 

Such condemnation may give malicious 
pleasure t-o capitalist, fascist and imperialist 
i*ulers. But the question which they ought t-o 
ask themselves is whether they are themselves 
all fundamentally and essentially better than: 
Stalin — some, of course, may be. 

“ The Riddle of Russia ” 

The New Republic of New York has pub- 
lished two articles on Russia in its issues of the 
14th and 28th July last. The first is by Walter 
Duranty and the second by H. N. Brailsford. 
The first concludes thus : 

Thus one reaches a final synthesis, as follows : 

0 . Trotsky was fanatically determined to over- 
throw the Stalinist regime. 

b. Hitler was fanatically determined to ” expand 
eastwards ” at the expense of the USSR. 

c. Both Hitler and Trotsky had at their disposal 
efficient organizations to develop conspirative action, 
sabotage and espionage within the USSR and to 
condtict propaganda abroad. 

d. Opportunities for contact between Germany 
(and Japan) and the auti-Stdinist conspirators both 
Inside and outside the USSR were not lacking. 

The conclusiozi is inevitable. 

It cannot be negatived by foreign bewilderment over 
the mysteiy* ” of the trials and of the confessions made 
by the accused, or by foreign belief that the morale of 
the Red Army has l^en gravely impaired and that the 
whole USSR is engulfed in a flood of hysterical witch- 
hunting. The Kremlia*8 enemies have used this belief 
and bewilderment to weaken, at a most critical period, 
the international prestige of the USSR, but that does not 
alter the fact that their Trojan horse is broken and its 
occupants destroyed. 

The editors of The New Re-pvblic preface 
Mr. Brailsford *s article by saying that its pub- 
lication does not imply any alteration of the 
New Republic's editorial position, expressed on 
several recent occasions, that it is almost im- 
possible for any one outside the USSR to 
give a final answer to the riddle of recent events 
there." 

Mr. Brailsford himself concludes his article 
in the following words : 

English socialisU who had worked for a united front 
at home and a common international policy on that basis 
between London, Paris and Moscow, look out after Aese 
executions on ruins. No path runs clear through the 
debris. With some reservations, we had thought Stalin 
more nearly right over policy than Trotsky. But after 
this bloodbath — a friend of mine, by drawing on the 
English press alone, has counted 600 executions — one has 
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£0 resize that in a land where loyal oppoailion is 
impossible, there can be neither stability nor health. 

It has to be added that the editors of the 
New Pvepublic and Mr. Brailsford have never 
been hostile critics of the USSR. 

A Critical and Comprehensive History 
of Bengal 

We have received the following appeal from 
Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Vice-Chancellor, Dacca 
University, and earnestly commend it to the 
notice of all concerned : 

Perhaps you are aware that the University of Dacca 
contemplates to publish a critical and compreheosive 
history of Bengal. The History will be divided into three 
volumes and edited by Sir Jaclunath Sarkar and myself. 
A number of well-known scholars have very readily agreed 
to contribute to this History, and several Chapters of it 
have already been ^vritten. We confidently hope that it 
will be possible for us to send at least two volames to 
the Press at the end of this year. 

In order to make the History as complete and 
comprehensive as possible, we must have access lo all 
possible data. There are many persons who have in their 
possession important data or information which might 
thi'ow light on the history of Bengal. I make an earnest 
.appeal to them to kindly communicate them to me as 
early as possible. It is needless to add that any informa* 
lion or data so supplied shall be fully acknowledged when 
it is utilised in the book. 

We hope all who have in their possession 
•data or information of the kind mentioned above 
will co-operate ^sdth the editor in the way 
suggested by Dr. Majumdar. 

First Critical Edition of Valmiki’s 
Ramayana 

It is a pleasure to learn that the Inter- 
national Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore, has 
undertaken to issue a critical edition of the 
Ramayana of Valmiki, similar to the one of 
the Mahahharata being published by the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona. Shrimant Balasaheb Pant Pratinidhi, 
Raja of Oundh, who is the patron of the critical 
edition of the Mahabharata, has agreed to be 
the patron of this projected literary enterprise 
also. The work will be edited by Professor Dr. 
Raghu Vira, m.a., pIi.d., d. litt. et phxl., Dr. 
Vishnu S. Sukthankar, m..a., pIi.d., and Professor 
Dr. Sushil Kumar De, m.a., b.l., d. litt. It will 
be based on manuscripts of all the existing recen- 
sions from Kashmere to Malabar and profusely 
illustrated with ancient Rama reliefs from Java. 

It would be quite superfluous to sing the 
praises of the Ramayana. A critical edition, 
free from interpolations, is desirable from all 
points of view. The patron and the three 
editors have issued an “ appeal to the generosity 


of our gracious princes, landlords, business mag- 
nates, universities, religious and national insti- 
tutions, and above all to the understanding and 
loving devotion of the public.” All donations 
are to be sent to the Director, International 
Academy of Indian Culture, Lahore. The object 
of the Academy is to " let Valmiki shine forth 
in some of his original splendour.” 

To achieve this stupendous task, separating the grain 
from the husk, manuscripts have to be collected from all 
parts of India, from Kashmere and Nepal in the North, 
to the land of Tamils in the extreme South. These 
manuscripts are written in different scripts, viz., Sharada, 
Nevari, Bengali, Uriya, Telugu, Canarese, Grantha, Tamil 
and Devanagari. The collection ie not altogether a simple 

matter. , * , . 

The second stage is to record in parallel columns the 
divergences, varying between minute details of single dots 
and strokes (which generally aSect the sense howsoever 
slightly) and the transpositions and recasts of entire 
chapters. It may be noted for general information that 
excepting direct copies there are no two Ramayana 
manuscripts which are exactly the same. There are even 
omissions and aaditions not of single or scores or hundreds 
but ^ou sands of stanzas between the versions of lire 
North and the South. In the North itself Bengali has its 
own particular version. The recording of all variations 
is a long, patient and most intricate task, done only by a 
staff of trained men. 

The third stage is the restoration of the original, dot 
by dot, stroke by stroke, syllable by syllable, word by 
word, gaarier by quarter, line by line, and chapter by 
chapter^a task the delicacy and responsibility of which 
can be appreciated by only working through the, at all 
events, thorny tropical growth of variation within variation. 

Fourthly is an orderly presentation of the entire 
material, nothing to be ignored, every item in its proper 
place. 

Side by side with the direct flow of Valmiki's 
manuscript tradition, there are several other indirect 
sources of our knowledge of the epic, both in India and 
outside India at definite periods of history. There are 
abridged versions, the most valuable being that of the 
Kashmerian Kshemendra of the 11th century A.D. There 
are more than 50 dramas deriving their plot from it. 
There are the Jain and Buddhist versions. There are the 
Pauranic ano Mahabharata versions. Outside India, Tibet, 
Malaya and Java have their own Rama stories. A unique 
position, however, is to be assigned to Rama’s life in 
stone in the world famous Parambanam temple in central 
Java. It is hard to undervalue its significance. Space 
would be generously devoted to its preservation and to 
the interpretation of Us worth, cultural and scientific. The 
Parambanam reliefs will illustrate the text richly and 
profusely. 

Bihar Peasantry and Bihar Ministry 

Thousands of Bihar farmers and peasants 
— ^\’-ariously estimated to number from 10,000 
to 30,000 — marched upon the Bihar Assembly 
to lay their grievances before the ministers. 
There were no police ordei-s, cordons or barri- 
cades to prevent their march, and, of course, 
there were no laihi charges. They were heard, 
the chief minister addressed them, and they went 
away with assurances. The Congi’ess ministry 
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were not upset. They managed the whole affair 
admirably. 

Here in Calcutta, on the contrary, proces- 
sions and the like were prohibited within a 
certain area near and not quite near tire Council 
Chambers and there were lathi chai'ges to keep 
up the prestige of the Police Commissioner's 
order. This achievement of the non-Congress 
ministry of Bengal is perhaps more imposing and 
spectacular than that of the Bihar Congress 
ministers referred to above! 

Mr. Jinnah^s Performance 

The Indians engaged in the clove trade in 
Zanzibar are Muhammadans. It is well known 
that there has been recent legislation in Zanzibar 
which will make it difficult, if not impracticable, 
for the Indian traders there to carry on their 
business. The Congress party in the Cential 
Assembly moved an adjourned motion as a 
protest against such legislation. It was sup- 
ported by the Congress and Nationalist members, 
but as Mr. Jinnah^s party voted against it, it 
was rejected. Mr. Jinnali poses as a patriot, 
a nationalist and a champion of Muslim rights. 
But the voting of himself and his party on this 
occasion showed him up as a henchman of the 
Government and a champion of the European 
merchants in Zanzibar. 

Orissa Floods and Vested Interests 
Co-operate 

The recent and previous floods in Orissa 
have been a source of great misery and anxiety 
to the bulk of the people of Orissa. After the 
Flood Committee, appointed in 1927, submitted 
their report in 1928, Mr. E. L. Glass, the then 
Secretary to the Irrigation Department of Bihar 
and Orissa, submitted a confidential report after 
reading certain relevant Resolutions and Reports. 
According to the Amrita Bazar Patrika^s own 
correspondent at Cuttack, 

The fourth and fifth paragraphs of the confidential 
report, submitted by Mr. £. L. Glass, which are quoted 
verbatim below, will throw a flood of light as to how 
the interests of poor villagers have been sacrificed for 
protecting the vested interests.’* The fourth and fifth 
paragraphs of the confidential report are as follows : 

"(4) After due consideration Government have 
accepted more or less the general conclusions of the 
Committee except that in view of the very extensive 
vested interest and rights involved they are doubtful 
as to the real practicability of the advocai^ general 
policy of gradual but ruthless removal oi existing 
embankments.” 

^(5) Decisions regarding each of the specific 
proposals made by the Flood Committee will be 
arrived at after thorough examination not only of the 
enginceriiig and agricultnral consideratioQs involved 


but also in each case of the very large question of 
vested interests.” 

So, before taking up the question of removing the 
embankments in order to save the people from the 
clutches of floods the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
car^ more for the “vested interests.” 

According to the same correspondent, 

It may be recalled that about a week ago, the 
Hon. Mr. Nityanando Kanungo, Minister of Public Works, 
in course of an interview said that the existing embank* 
ments must be demolished and Flood Committee’s 
recommendations must be given effect to in order to save 
Oris«d from the ravages of floods. 

“Patrlka” understands that the Congress Ministry 
will move, at the next session of the Assembly, for 
the appointment of a Committee for giving immediate 
effect to the Flood Committee’s Report. 

Meanwhile a non-offtcia] Flood Committee with 
Sj. Harekrishna Mahtab as Chairman and Messrs. B. Das, 
M.L.A. (Central) ; M. G. Patnaik, Jagannath Das, 
Godavari Misra and Gunanidhi Mohanty as members, has 
already begun work in this direction. The members are 
already collecting suggestioos which will be published 
as a report. It is likely that the members of this non- 
official Flood Committee may be incorporated in the 
Committee to be appointed by the Ministry. 

The action of the Congress ministers in 
Orissa show that they are really ^ popular ^ 
ministers. 

Kumar H. K. Milter 

Simla, Auc. 24. 

Kumar H. K. Milter, O.B.E., MX.A., who was 
nominated to the Central Legislative Assembly, died this 
afternoon at 445. 

He came to Simla to attend the current session of 
the Assembly, but could not take oath of office owing to 
illness. 

Kumar H. K. Mi tier was a great grandson of the 
late Raja Digambar Mitter. He inherited many 
noble qualities of his ancestor. He was a friend of poor 
and needy students and many a social and educational 
institution of the city of Calcutta and suburbs used to 
receive his patronage in a liberal measure. 

His activities during the great famine in the district 
of 24Pcrgana8 are well known. He was one of the 
organisers of the famine relief fund and himself contri- 
buted generously to the same. He was a sitting councillor 
of the Calcutta Corporation and a member of the District 
Board. 24Perganas. He was a prominent meniber of the 
British Indian Association and the Prerident of the 
Sunderbans Landholders* Association. In recognition of 
his various public services he was made an 6.B.E. by 
Government this year. 

Tragic Protest Against Dotvry System 

Lucknow, Auc. 24. 

The report of a girl committing suicide as a protest 
against the down* system has been received here from 
Jhansi. 

It is stated that she was betrothed to a young under- 
graduate whose parents demanded a dowry wliich her 
brother, the bread-winner of a family of seven, could not 
pay. The result was cancellation of the engagement after 
the betrothal ceremony which was followed by a demand 
for return of the ornaments given by the bridegroom’s 
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parents on the occasion. The girl took the incident to 
heart, -wrote a long tirade against the dowry system and 
committed suicide oy setting fire to her cloth soaked with 
kerosene oil. She was burnt to ashes before any help 
could arrive . — United Press. 

We greatly deplore the loss of this young 
life, and are sorry and ashamed to have to 
observe that her sacrifice will not rouse society 
from its apathy and numbness. Similar 
sacrifices have been made before by other 
sensitive girls but without any permanent good 
result. 

Despatch of Indian Troops to China 

The old Government of India Act of 1919 
did not give the representatives of the people 
of India any power over the army. Its 
successor of 1935 is as bad, if not worse, in this 
respect. Therefore, the fact that the Viceroy 
asked the Assembly party leaders to see him to 
get acquainted with the decision, and the reasons 
therefor, to despatch Indian troops to China, 
has no greater significance than a piece of 
diplomatic com-tesy. What is the value of the 
so-called conference after a decision has been 
taken and seeing that there was not the ghost 
of a chance of the decision or arrangements 
being altered in the least in consequence of any 
opinions expressed by the M. L. A.s? 

Interviewed by the “ Associated Press ” on 
the subject Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose gave 
expression to some home truths, which, though 
not new in substance, will l>ear repetition. 

“ The Central Indian Legiblature has not been given 
any voice in army affair under the Government of India 
Act 1919 and its power over the defence services will be 
even less if and when the new Federal Constitution comes 
into force. Therefore, any discussions that the military 
or the executive authorities may bold with the members 
of the legislature should be regarded in the light of 
purely courtesy consultations. While courtesy should be 
acknowledged for what it is worth, I am inclined to think 
that such discussions are fraught with risks, inasmuch as 
they are likely to create the impression that they carry with 
it the tacit approval of the legislature to a couise of 
action and policy which it has not tbe slightest power 
to influence. That this fear is justified seems to be 
proved by the upshot of tbe discussion between the 
Viceroy and the representatives of the various groups in 
the Indian Legislative Assembly over the diroatch of two 
Infantry Units of the Indian Army to the rar East. 

Mr. Bose then briefly narrated some facts 
connected with the episode. 

In pursuance of the assurance given at the time of 
the Abyssinian War, the Viceroy invited the members of 
the Indian Legislative Assembly in order to acquaint 
them with tbe situation in the Far East and to inform 
them of the contemplated dispatch of troops from India 
and as a result, Mr. Bbulabhai Desai and Mr. 5. Satya- 
murthi have issued a statement in which they may be 
considered to have given a qualified blessing to the 
dispatch of troops on assumptions wbich are not only 


irrelevant to the issue but are largely unfounded* 
Mr* Desai and Mr. Satyamurti say : 

“We are also informed that the two Battalions 
which were being moved are Indianized Units in 
which predominating element of officers are Indians 
and we have no doubt that if proof is ever needed 
it will for once and all lay the ghost of criticism that 
Indians are unable to man and command their own 
forces for internal security of their own country or 
for the protection of their country against aggression 
from abroad”. 

It is much to be regretted that Messrs. 
Desai and Satyamurti have used words which 
may be misinterpreted to mean by implication 
that there is the least truth in the interested 
allegation that “ Indians are unable to man and 
command their own troops,” etc. And if there 
were any, how can the despatch of these tw^o 
battalions prove Indians* capacity to do so? 
Mr. Bose's comments are quoted below. 

It is obvious from the above passage that Messrs. 
Desai and Satyamurti cherish the belief that the selection 
of the two particular Battalions for dispatch to the 
Chinese theatre of war is due in some measure at least 
to the fact of their being Indianieed Units and that tbe 
part that they will play in China will prove the capacity 
for military leadersnip of Indians. As a matter of fact 
no belief could ^ more illusory. These two Indian 
Infantry Battalions have been chosen for dispatch not 
because in them, as an officially inspired message puts 
it, 'considerable Indianization has taken place' but 
because they belong to the 4th Deccan Division of the 
Army in India which is specially earmarked to serve as 
an expeditionary force either wholly or in. part. As for 
considerable Indianization of these Units, the facts are 
as follows : Of the forty-four officers with King^s Com- 
missions nominally on these two Battalions, twenty-seven 
are Indians. None of them holds the position either of 
Commandant second-m-command or even company 
commander; all of them are company officers, three of 
them being Captains and the rest Lieutenants. If the 
courage and capacity of the Indian rank and file and of 
Indian officers with the Viceroy's Commission in France, 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, East Africa and elsewhere in all the 
wars in which Indian troops have been previously engaged 
have done nothing to still the voice of criticism against 
Indian military ability, it may be assumed that anything 
that this score or so of young Indian officers might do 
in China will not he able to dissipate the propaganda 
sedulously carried on against Indian efficiency. 

Mr. Bose considers the second assumption 
of Messrs. Desai and Satyamurti equally 
fallacious. 

The second assumption of Messrs. Desai and Satya- 
murti is equally fallacious. They say: “As regards 
the subject matter of the communique we note that the 
troops who would be moved would be used for internal 
security duties. As far as Indian troops are used for 
protection of interests of Indian nationals abroad we 
should certainly see no objection and in fact would 
recommend Indian troops to be used for such purposes 
outside India. We, therefore, trust that the use of these 
troops will be confined to the purpose stated in the 
communique and that they will not do or be allowed to 
do anything that will have an appearance or tendency 
of India’s being involved in the struggle between Japan 
and China for obviously oui sympathy will be with China 
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against whom an aggressive imperial encroachment is 
being carried out.” 

It is picrin that Messrs. Desai and Satyamurti have 
b^n led into the belief owing to the use of the phrase 
‘internal security,* that in some way or other the interest 
of India is at stake in China and that while Indian 
opinion would not approve of the pariicipaiion of Indian 
troops in any military operation round about Shanghai 
or Hongkong, it is not only permissible but desirable to 
send them to those places for (he purpose of standing 
by, The fallacy of this line of argument will be easily 
realized il two considerations arc kepi in mincl. The 
first of them is that, though ilie 'internal security* of 
India might be a legitimate concern of the Indian Army, 
the ‘internal security’ of the British Settlements in 
Shanghai and Hongkong is none of our lKJ^iness. If the 
distinction between the two sets of circumstances is 
forgotten simply on account of the use of the phrase 
‘internal security* why should not the ‘internal security* 
of Great britain against an air attack hy a foreign power, 
und the ‘ internal security ’of all the British colonies, posses- 
bions and duminiona be equally a concern of the Indian 
Army ? In actual fact, the kind of work for whicli the 
Indian Battalions are being sent to the Far East is 
called 'Imperial policing’ in British military' circles. 
At present, there is no economic or political interest of 
India in the Far East which would justify the employment 
of Indian troops there for Indian considerations and in 
Indian interests. 

The second of the considerations to wbieii 
Mr. Bose referred is that 

Indian troops are being sent out In order to meet 
certain eventualities and, if circumstances bo require, 
they will have to take pan in the fighting on whichever 
side and for whatever purpose the authorities who will 
control them will decide. The two aspects of the matter 
— the dispatch of the troops and the poseibility of their 
liaving to fight — cannot be logically separated from each 
other. In the present instance, Indian troops will, of 
course, he used for whatever purpose the British Govern- 
ment may decide upon without any reference to Indian 
npinion, once they are in China. But even if we had 
the freedom to lay down a policy, to dispatch troops to 
China with instructions not to take part in the fighting 
would have been to stultify the whole proceedings. 

Mr. Bose concludes : — 

On the whole I cannot resist the feeling that the 
association of the Congress Party in the Central Legis- 
lature with the dispatch of the Indian troops to the 
Far East will not advance the claim that nationalist India 
has always pul forward in regard to control over the 
defence services and defence policy. I shall not go so 
far as to say that there has been a deliberate attempt at 
mystifying the Indian representatives; but the Governmeai 
communique has certainly emphasized * Indianization ’ 
and ‘ internal security ’ in such a way as to put Indian 
opinion on a false scent. It seems to me that so far as 
the members of the Central Legislature are concerned, 
this diplomatic placing of emphasis has served the 
Imperial purpose. 

The Andaman Hunger-strikers’ Requests 

All persons in authority, from the Viceroy 
downwards, who have refused to consider the 
requests of the prisoners in the Andamans who 
have hunger-struck, ajjpear to have based their 
refusal on the groimd, among others, that so 
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long as the hunger-strike continues, their petition 
cannot even be considered; for Government 
cannot afford to be coerced. 

Now, the prisoners who have hunger-struck, 
or some of them, at first presented a petition 
through the proper channels embodying the 
requests. They had not then begun the hunger- 
strike, nor had they said in that petition that in 
case it was not granted they would liunger- 
strike. Therefore, as it is being said now that 
tlie requests cannot even be considered unless 
tliey give up the hungei’-strikc, may it be asked 
why the petition was not considered, why it was 
suinuiarily rejected, when the hunger-strike 
had neither been commenced, nor even been 
threatened or mentioned? Therefore, the matter 
stands thus : "WTien there was no hunger-strike, 
the petition was not considered; when there is 
a hunger-strike, the petition is not considered. 
What then is the particular condition or circum- 
stance under which the authorities would be 
disposed to consider a petition like that sub- 
mitted by the prisoners? 

If it be said that, as they are prisoners their 
petition cannot be considered, far less granted, 
it may be permissible to remind those in power, 
that every one of the requests made by them 
had been made before by the Congress and other 
pai’ties and Icadere and by journalists and other 
publicists. They were not prisoners. Why then 
were their prayers, petitions, requests, demands, 
or suggestions brushed aside? 

It lia.s been said that a mass petition of 
prisoners cannot be entertained. Why? If 
the i)rayers contained in the petition are reason- 
able — and that they are so is pro%'ed by the fact 
that they were submitted by leading men outside 
jails in speech or writing — ^they ought to be 
considered whether submitted in a petition 
signed by a single individual or in a petition 
signed by many. It is common knowledge in 
fact that memorials and petitions are thought to 
gain in weight by the number of their signatories. 
Prisoners have the legal right to submit 
petitions. 

Another gi’ound on which the petition has 
been summarily rejected has been officially 
stated to be that it is on matters of general 
policy. This does not seem to us a reasonable 
or tenable ground. The prisoners’ petition had 
nothing to do with Defence, Foreign Affairs, 
Customs, Exchange, Land Revenue, Excise, 
Education, General Administration, Legislatures, 
the Judiciaiy, Police, the Executive, the 
Imperial Ser\'ices, and the like. It related to 
matters in which prisoners as prisoners were 
interested. Why should not they, therefore. 
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Imve and exercise the right to make their sub- 
missions in these matters? 

Both in India as well as in foreign coun- 
tries, Governments have, ere this, listened to the 
prayers, requests or grie\’ances of hunger- 
strikers. That has not lowered them in the 
estimation of reasonable men; on the contrary, 
it has raised them in public esteem. It is 
childish to think that, if Governments listen to 
the petitions of hunger-sti’ikers, people would 
think that they (the Governments) had yielded 
to intimidation. Who does not know that 
Governments everywhere are not afraid of and 
do not liesitate to sacrifice the lives of thousands 
of their own men as well as of their enemies in 
defence of their interests and prestige? We 
think the requests of the hunger-strikers ought 
to be gi’anted as they are reasonable. If they 
had been unreasonable, we would not have 
supported them simply because of the hunger- 
strike. We do not approve of or admire 
hunger-strikes. 

Repatriation of the Andaman prisoners is 
supported on various grounds. In 1921 the 
Government of India themselves publicly an- 
nounced tlieir decision to close the Andamans 
as' a penal settlement. Recently, no doubt, the 
Viceroy and others have said that the place 
has become healthier. But \'isitors like 
Raizada Hnnsraj and returned ex-convicts, who 
have personal knowledge of the islands and the 
cellular jail, do not support that assertion. But 
it is not merely owing to the unhealthiness of 
tlje islands that the keeping of Indian prisoner 
there is objected to. Britain has long ceased to 
have any penal settlement abroad for her con- 
victs. That she keeps a penal settlement for 
India is rightly considered a mark of the servi- 
tude of her people and an indignity. This insult 
cannot be tolerated. There is no public opinion 
in the Andamans to serve as a check upon any 
illegal or improper treatment of the prisoners. 
If the British claim that the Provinces have, 
been given real autonomy be true, the Provinces 
should have charge of all their ‘ provincials,’ 
whether convicted or not convicted. Therefore 
the prisoners of each Province should be trans- 
ferred to the same. In accordance w’ith this 
principle the Congress ministries of two or three 
Provinces have already requested the Govern- 
ment of India to repatriate their prisoners 
and send them to their respective provinces. 
True, the numbef of Bengal prisoners is large, 
but the Bengal ex^^enditure on the ordinar\’ 
police and C. 1. D. and jails is also large. These 
departments should be worth their salt. There 
is an official excuse for sending political 
prisoners to the Andamans, •viz., that in India 


they keep up contact and correspondence with 
their comrades outside the jails and thus help 
subversive movements. This is really an argu- 
ment for dismissing inefficient jail and C. I. D. 
staff and getting better men. Is it right and 
proper that offenders who have been sentenced, 
not to transportation, but to ordinary impri- 
sonment, should be subjected to the severer and 
additional punishment of transportation because 
the officers of some departments are not worthy 
of their hire? 

The appeal to the vital statistics of the 
Indian and Andaman jail population to prove 
the better health conditions of the latter does 
not really establish w'hat officials want to 
establish. The political prisoners in the 
Andamans are generally men in the prime of 
life and were men of better physique than the 
average before their arrest. They were also 
medically examined before being sent to the 
Andamans. The death-rate and incidence of 
disease among tliem should naturally bo lower 
than among the jail jwpulation of India, which 
includes many persons of advanced age and in- 
different physique. 

We are not Bupportem or extenuators of 
violence. But in considering the question of the 
release of political prisoners, no distinction has 
been made abroad between persons convicted 
of offences of violence or otherwise. "War of 
rebellion always involves violence. And after 
the attainment of self-rule by a counti’y many 
men who had been punished as rebels have not 
only been released but have in many cases come 
to occupy high official positions. This has 
happened owing to the changed conditions, and 
because under those changed circumstances 
no violent or non-^dolent subversive movement 
was necessary or would find public support if 
started. 

In India in the United Provinces under a 
Congi'ess ministry, seven political prisoners Wei's 
released from the Naini Central Jail on the 
24th August last. Five of them were sentenced 
in connection wdth the Kakori conspiracy case, 
one was convicted in the Cawnpore constable 
shooting case, and another w'as sentenced in 
connection with the Benares bomb case. 

Indian public opinion does not favour 
methods of violence. Whatever officials may 
say, many men who had been convicted for acts 
of terrorism and are now’ free after serving out 
their term and wdio know their own minds and 
the views of other prisoners who are still in 
jail have publicly declared that they are all 
now against terrorism, and that that is not due 
to their having been cowed down but is the 
result of hard thinking. 
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Up till now TAugust 25) the Andaman 
hunger-strikers and those hundreds in Deoli, 
Berhainpore and the Presidency Jail who have 
gi^’en up taking any food in symjjathy uith the 
former, have not broken their fast. We have 
shown abo^-e that the requests of the hunger- 
strikers are not unreasonable and that there is 
no reason why their petition should not be con- 
sidered. Therefore, humanity, if nothing else, 
should induce the authorities to repatriate the 
prisoners and assure them that their othei’ 
requests would be considered. And the prison- 
ers tlieinselves should also break their fast. 

Defeats Sustained by Assam Ministry 

We do not know, by the time that these 
lines will reach our readers’ hands, how many 
more defeats the Assam ministiw will sustain; 
but the defeats already nuuiber eight. Is it 
not time to relieve the present incumbents and 
choose in their stead others who enjoy the con- 
fi donee of the Assam legislature? 

Campaign Against Communalism in the 
Panjab 

Sir Sikandar Hay at Khan, prime minister 
of the Panjab. and his colleagues and s\\\> 
l)orters appear to be in earnest in their cam- 
paign against communalism. They deserve 
success. 

Sind Chief Minister Favours Joint 
Electorates 

i^iv G. Hedayatullah, chief minister of 
!!>indh, has imblicly declared himself in favour 
of joint electorates, giving cogent reasons in 
suppoU of ins opinion. As Sindh is a Moslem 
majority province, this declaration of opinion 
on the ])art of a leading Mussnlman is signifi- 
cant. 

Orders of Externment Withdrawn & 

Ban on ^ Unlawful ’ Organizations 
Lifted in N.-W. F. P. 

Abbottabao, Aug. 22. 

It is officially announced that the Frontier Government 
ha» rescinded all orders of externment or restriction under 
ihe Public Tranquillity Act except those relating to inter* 
ference with transborder aSairs. 

The most Important result of tlie above decision is 
the removal n( the ban against Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan’s enlr\’ into the Frontier and the cancellation of 
restrictions against certain members of the Khaksar 
movement, including Mr. Inayauillah Khan of Lahore. 

The ban upon the Congress and allied associations 
has also been lifted. 

It is understood that the Government's attitude in 
coming to this decision is that they wish to deny to no 
person au opportunity of participating in the political 


life of the province. They are hopeful that the necessity 
will not arise of taking action tn prevent any unconstitu- 
tional activities within the settled districts or interference 
in Waziristan and other tribal affairs. — A, P. /. 

The Frontier Government deserve to be 
congratulated on the$e wise, though belated, 
decisions. 

Congress Will Rule Through Moral 
Force 

AVriting in Harijan of the 2l!Ht Augu:5t lust, 
Mahatma Gandhi 5?aya : 

'*It U not enough that Ministers should live simply 
and work hard. They have to see to it that the depart- 
ments they control also respond. Thus justice should 
liccnme cheap and expeditious. Today il is the 1«xur>' 
of the ricn and the joy of the gambler. The police should 
be the friends of the people, instead of being their dread. 
Education should be so revolutionised as to answer the 
wants of the poorest villager instead of answering those 
Ilf the Imperial exploiter.” 

ForecH:fting that all those imprisonocl for 
political offences — even of a violent nature — 
will shortly find themselves free, if the ministers 
can give them freedom, Mahatma Gandlii says : 

^^This is a phenomenon not to be looked at lightly. 
It does not mean licence to violence in the terms of the 
Congress creed nf non*violence. The Congress abhors 
individual violence in a far mure real sense than the 
Government it replaces. It seeks to meet the violence 
of individuals not with organised violence called punish- 
ment, but with non-violence in the shape of a friendly 
approach to the erring individuals and through the 
cultivation of public opinion against any form of violence, 
lu methods are preventive, not punitive. In other words, 
the Congress will rule, not through the police backed by 
the military but through its moral authority based upon 
the greatest goodwill of the people.” 

Referring to the lifting of the ban on pro- 
liibitcd literature M. Gandni says : — 

“The Congress rule does not mean licence to violence 
fir obscenity or the fomenting of hatred.'* 

Sir Wezir Hassan At Bengal Muslim 
League Meeting 

Presiding over the annual general meeting 
of the Bengal Pi'esidency Muslim League on 
tlie 22nd August last, Sir Wazir Hassan, cx- 
Chief Judge, Oudh Chief Court, observed : 

“ Mussalman^^ must join the Congress. Any delayinj^ 
in the march to freedom shoulder to shoulder with the 
Congress * until a settlement is made ’ is not only opposed 
to the constitution of the Muslim League but is highly 
derogatory* to national honour and political morals." 

Dealing with the situation in Bengal Sir 
Wazir Hassan said : 

“The dork shadow of the old regime, the old habits 
of covering acts of injustice and oppression and nf 
flouting public opinion with the pretence of maintaining 
law and ordc still dominate the administration of Bengal.” 

He tippealed to the majority community 
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to help the Hindu mhioiity, relieving the latter 
from the burden of disadvantages. 

Referring to the Congress acceptance of 
office, Sir Wazir Hassan said that office had 
been accepted by the Congress with a \iew to 
averting a split so that cohesion and solidarity 
of the people of India might be maintained in 
the movement for emancipation. 

He denounced the partition of Palestine and 
describee’ the demands of the Andaman hunger- 
strikers as legitimate and reasonable and the 
attitude of the government in this connection as 
callous. 

It is to be regretted that the proceedings 
of the meeting were marred by the rowdyism 
of a certain section of Muslims. The proceed- 
ings had gone on smoothly till the President had 
delivered his presidential address and four 
resolutions had been adopted, after which the 
meeting had to be adjourned to prevent a clash 
between two rival sections. 

At the adjourned meeting which was held 
at the residence of Sir A. H. Ghuznavi, m. l. a. 
(Central), Sir Wazir Hassan presiding, the 
following further resolutions were adopted : 

(1) Offering co-operation to the Indian National 
Cuiigresa in the work of mass contact and fight for 
freedom of the country *with adequate safeguards for 
^fiissalmans of India. 

(2) Urging the Bengal Government to consider the 
Vridespread feeling in the country against the repressive 
laws which still disfigure the statute book of this province 
and take measures for repeal of all repressive acts at an 
early date. 

(3) Conveying to the India Government the strong 
feeling in the country against the use of Indian soldiers 
in foreign countries and urging the India Government to 
discontinue the practice. 

■Winding up the procedings Sir Wazir Ha^an 
rciijarked : 

“ It was a painful sight for me to see that politics in 
Bengal should have degenerated into such a low ebb that 
it prompted unseemly scenes which we have all witnessed 
this afternoon. Nothing can take me away from the path 
of duty I have chosen for myself. No Minister or a high 
police officer can deter me from the work 1 have set 
before me as the duty to my country and duty to my 
brothers in Islam ” 

The presence of Sir Wazir Hassan in 
Calcutta has made H evident once more that 
there are many Mussalraans in Bengal who are 
ready to cany on the struggle for freedom in 
co-operation with the Hindu nationalists of the 
in’ovince. 

The War in Spain 

• The tragic, fierce and ferocious war in 
Spain continues to drag its weary length. As 
I'he Tnbune rightly observes : 

Long-drawn out struggles are no new thmg for Spain. 
In this connection it is interesting to recall wnat Macaulay 


wrote on the subject. ‘‘There is no country in Europe 
which is so easy to over-run as Spain; there is no country 
in Europe which it is more difficult to conquer. Her 
armies have long borne too much resemblance to moba, 
but her mobs have had, in an unusual degree, the spirit 
of armies. The soldier, as compared with, other soldiers, 
is deficient in Tnilltary qualities, but the peasant has as 
much of those qualities as the soldier. War in Spain has 
from the days of Romans, a character of its own; it is a 
fire which cannot be raked ont, it burns fiercely under* 
the embers; and long after it has in all seeining been 
extinguished, hursts forth more violently than ever.” 
This appears to be as true today as when these lines were 
written . . , 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail on India and Java 

Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, 
who went to Java as leader of the Indian 
delegation to the Inter- government Conference 
of Far Eastern Countries on Rural Hygiene, at 
Bandoeng, Java, made a felicitous speech at a 
banquet given by Dr. J. Offringa, president of the 
conference, on August 13 last. In the course of 
his speech he dwelt on the economic and cultural 
advantages to be derived from a visit to .lava. 

Coming as 1 do from ihe other India, I have long 
felt a keen desire to sec something of the Empire which 
has been described as ‘a garland of emeralds twined 
round the equator ^ and to visit its monuments, which 
have many associations with our own India, and to study 
its agriculture and its administration in all its branches. 
It has always seemed to me to be a vast pity when these 
two great Empires are grappling with similar problems 
on very similar lines that there should have been so little 
co-operation between them, so few opportunities for each 
to learn from the successes and the failures of the other. 
I may say, on behalf of the part of the India from which 
1 come, I mean Mysore, that we liave derived very gieat 
benefit as ine result of a visit by one of our officers who 
came to study sugar cultivation here and who was most 
hospitably treated. Perhaps, I may add that the sugar 
factory which was established as a result of tbar visit 
has been brought into the position of one of the most 
successful and important factories in India by the efforts 
of a gentleman who hails, not from the Netbeilande Indies, 
but from the Netherlands itself. 

Dwelling on the past historical rclatioujs 
between Java and India, Sir Mirza observed : 

We, in India, have recently developed a maternal 
attitude towards the Dutch East Indies, since students of 
history within the past twenty years or thereabouts have 
told us that cultural movements from India (by which 
I mean what you mean by ‘ British India ’) established 
themselves in Java some sixteen centuries ago, and that 
reminders of those cultural visitations are still to be. 
found not only as archaeological remains, hut as elements 
in the religious and social life of today. I now learn, 
however, that there are students of Javanese history who 
suspect that it was the other way about, and that it is 
Java that should feel maternally towards Hindustan. 
Wdl, I am not seriously concerned with the subtle 
questions of historical seniority. I am glad that scholar* 
ship has. at any rate, discovered cultural links between 
the two Asian Indias even before the momentous visit of 
my <yym co-religionists in the sixteenth century. I believe 
that in such relationships, outside the distracting problems 
of economics and politics and creeds, which are tormenting 
humanity today, humanity can find an approach towards 
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sympatheLic understanding of universal human aspiration 
and expression in a variety of forms and systems that 
should he mutually enriching in their disclosure of the 
many interesting ways along which the central myster}* 
of life may he approached. 

In relation to the major arU of dance-drama 
and music as practised in Java, the speaker said : 

It is a matter of profound interest to me to find that 
here in Java the Uvo major arts of dance-drama and music 
preserve an unbroken tradition, yet without being merely 
a continuation of old forms and modes. I am also 
specially interested in the heartening fact that in Java 
the dance-clrama expresses the ancient Vedic imagination 
of Hindustan, and does so in the persons of Muslim 
performers, thus making a beaiirifitl combination in the 
arts of matters that in other circumstances might be 
regarded as incongruous. 

Sir Mirza Ismail may have found certain 
other tlnng?i in Java which may be regarded 
in other countries as Incongruous*; e.g,, Sanskrit 
names of Mussalinans, sucli ns “Suvruta and 
‘‘ SluistrarVidagdha/' and an opic poem in 
Javanese named Agai^tyn after the Hindu sago 
of that name. 

Sir Mirza ’s concluding remarks related U) 
tile work of the conference. 

As you know, our conference has just concluded its 
labours. It has beeu a most interesting and proBtable 
session. We have passed a number of resolutions, dealing 
with subjects of the utmost itnpor lance to our various 
countries. We trust that the peoples and the governments 
concerned will give our recommendations ami suggestions 
the consideration which, we feel, they deserve. Of course, 
none of tis, I think, expects that they will be carried out 
at once and in their entirety, and we fully realize that 
this can only be done by years of persistent endeavour. 
Tiiat reminds me of a story and I should like, with your 
permission, to relate it for the benefit of such of us as 
may be inclined to he too impatient or imaginative. 

There was a missionar>* who had spent twenty- five 
years trying to convert the world to bis own belief. 
•Ahsiilutely discouraged by the results, he went to a 
friend and told him that he was going to resign. 'There 
is no use in my keeping on\ he said. ‘Think of the 
few converts I have made compared to the irememlous 
population’. To which his friend replied : ‘The irotible 
with you is that you want to work quicker than God ’. 

It has been said that Sir Mirza made a 
complete success as leader of the Indian delega- 
tion to Java by his urbanity and social charm 
and the ability witli wliich lie handled the 
problems of the conference. There is no reason 
why to other conferences in foreign conferences 
Indian delegations with non-Indian leaders 
should be sent. India has enough of capable 
loaders to head these ^ delegations. They can 
voice tlte Indian jioint^of view, which foreign 
leaders cannot. Moreover, if Indian delegations 
are led by Indians, India is spared the humilia- 
tion and the \sTong of being incorrectly con- 
sidered incapable of supplying leaders. 


Congress Working Committee Meeting 
at Wardha 

Wardhacanj, August 16. 

Four resolutions were passed by the Working Com- 
mittee officially at S-30 this evening. 

The first fully sympathises with Zanzibar Indians’ 
struggle against the clove trade decrees, expresses the 
view that an embargo should be laid on import of cloves 
into India and urges people to refrain from using cloves 
iiniil the new decrees are rescinded by the Government. 

A^DAMA^•S HuNCER-STRiKt . 

The second resolution deals with the issue, 

characterising its use as a penal settlement.- especially 
for political prisoners, as l)arbaroi]s and opining that the 
political prisoners should he discharged, that the non- 
political prisoners should be repatriated and that the 
penal settlement be closed. Any delay for taking adequate 
action is likely to lead to alarming consequences. The 
Committee also appeals to the prisoners to give up the 
hunger-strike. 

The Committee will also send a cable to the prisoners 
advising them that as their purpose, rfa., drawing attention 
of the country towards the conditions in the Andamans, 
has been achieved, they should desist from Satyagraha. 
It has been despatched by the Government of India. 

It is curious that the Ooverntnent of India 
Intve thanked the C. \V. C. for the cable to the 
hunger-strikei's, but completely ignored the 
other parts of the resoluticin. 

It is not quite correct to say that the object 
of the prisoners has been gained. Their object 
was to get the Government to grant their 
requests. That has not yet been gained. 

QuEsrroN or Alliances 

The third resolution relates to Bengal and cunfirm!» 
the earlier forecast permitting the minority Congress party 
to form alliance with other gmups for general or specific 
purposes in connection with parliamentary work, simul- 
taneously declaring that such co-operation does not 
involve commitments regarding possible formation of 
Ministries. The Committee concedes full latitude to the 
Congress party leaders regarding day to day activities, 
provided the same is not inconsistent with the general 
Congress policy. 

On the (mestion of alliances the Committee has no 
objection to tne Opposition’s alliance with other political 
parties in the minority provinces, but this does not permit 
of any alliances for the purpose of formation of 
Ministries. In such cases the Congress parties concerned 
must approach the high command. 

It is to be hoped the high command will 
grant tlie request of Congres? M. L. A.s in 
minority provinces, considering the circumstances 
of each siicli particular province. 

Experts to Consider Problem 

By the fourth resolution the Committee recommends 
to the Congress Ministries in the provinces the appoint- 
ment of a Committee of Experts to consider urgent and 
vital problems, the solution of which in Committee’s 
opinion is necessary to any scheme of national reconstruc- 
tion and planning. Tliese committees should make 
comprehensive river surveys for prevention of disastrous 
floods, devise ways and means for promoting industrialisa- 
tion and draw particular attention of the (^vernmenU of 
Bihar and United Provinces to the necessity of taking 
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action hi regard to sugar industry by investi- 
gating the problem of co-ordinating the industry and 
utilize such by-products as are wasted today, and by 
fixing the minimum price for the canc and by protecting 
the interest of cane-growers. The attention n{ other 
provinces was also drawn. 

Finally the Working Committee opines that the 
question of a moratorium in regard to debt also involves 
intci-pvovincial consideration. 

Wardha, Auc. 17. 

* United Press* understands that as a result of dis- 
cussions between Congress Premiers and the Working 
Committee ^lembers It has been decided the Congress 
Parties in the majority provinces should ofHcialiy table 
resolutions putting forward the demand for summoning 
3 Constituent Assembly in the legislatures and that the 
party should carry on propaganda outside supporting the 
demand. 

Congress Ministry Possible in Frontier 
Province 

The i>resent ministry in tlie Frontier 
province lias been in a rather shaky condition 
ever since it was formed. A Congress ministry 
is likely to succeed it. It %vas reported at 
AVai'dha on the 16th August last that Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad was likely to . visit that 
province shortly in connection with the formation 
of a Congress ministry there. 

Muslim Demand for Greater Share in 
Co?igress Governments 

Addressing a public meeting held at Nasik 
on the 10th August last, (he Hon’ble Mr. Yasin 
Nurie, Minister for Public "Works, Bombay, 
visualised that 

Congress within a few years would be ruling through- 
out the land, including those provinces where Muslims 
are in a majority. 

Having made no sacrifices as a community in the 
fight waged by the Congress for the freedom of the 
country, the present demand of the Muslims for a greater 
share in the Government is preposterous,” declared 
Mr. Nurie. “ It is tantamount to crying for a share in 
the meals cooked by the Congress, in preparation of which 
the Muslims took no share at all” 

He appealed to the Muslims and Muslim youths to 
take a growing interest in the activities of the Congress 
and strive towards the attainment of Swaraj. The 
Congress while working for wrecking of the Act would 
utilize the redeeming features of the Act for the ameliora- 
tion of the masses. — U, P, L 

Adult Franchise in Madras Municipalities 

Tlie Congress ininistrj' in Madras want to 
introduce adult franchise in the municipalities. 
This -would prepare the people for adult franchise 
for the legislature, when it came, and also for 
the constituent Assembly to be demanded by 
the Congress ministries. 

Budget Speech in Provincial Mother Tongue 

Tlie chief minister of Orissa has decided 
to jiublish an Oriya translation of his budget 


statement. It is decidedly a commendable move. 
He wants to distribute copies among the masses. 
In order that his object may be gained, the 
presentation should be ])opular and the language 
easy. In statements made for English-knowing 
people much knowledge is taken for granted on 
the part of the readei-s. But a statement made 
for illiterate or almost illiterate people must be 
more e.-cplanatoi-y, longer and simpler. The 
Orissa prime minister knows all this, of course. 
His example deserves to be followed in all other 
provinces. 

T ” and “ Th ” 

Many people have got into the bad habit of 
using “ th where the correct spelling requires 
•• t.” Mr. Satyamurti himself spells his name 
a» ‘‘ Satyamurti,” which is correct, but many 
other people spell it Satyaiuurthi." Apart 
from other considerations they do not see the 
inconsistency involved. If it be correct to write 
the Sanskrit w'ord for truth as “Satya,” it 
should be correct to write the Sanskrit w’ord for 
image as “ mui'ti.” But if you write “ imirthi,” 
you ought to write also "Sathya." Similarly 
the same people who write — and write correctly 
— “ Sitaramayya ” and “Sita,” wrongly write 
" Savithri,” “ Srimathi,” etc. The correct 
spellings are “ Savitri.” “ Srimati,” etc. 

A Commendable Educational Suggestion 

Endeavours arc being made in the Central 
Provinces and Berar to tackle the problem of 
free and universal elementary education in right 
earnest. In that connection, a suggestion has 
been made by the C. P. education minister that 
candidates for matriculation who have satisfied 
tlie academic tests should be required to render 
one year’s honorary service as teachers before 
they become entitled to receive the certificate 
of having matriculated. Dm-ing years past we 
have urged that all graduates should be required 
to render one year’s honorary service as teachers. 
Graduates would make better teachers than 
matriculates. But it may be that in some 
provinces the number of graduates would be less 
for years than the number of honorary teachers 
required and that in some provinces if may not 
be easy to find honorary teaching work for the 
thousands of matriculates turned out every year. 
It is, however, a matter of detail as to at wdmt 
stage students should be required to do honoi’ary 
teaching work. The principle is recognised in 
practice in some States in Soviet Russia. 

Some honorary teachers would require to 
be given subsistence allowances. 
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Some Chinese Reactions to the War 

In the Voice of China, for August 1 last, 
under the caption “ We must fight . . . it is 
said, in part : 

Chinese troops have recaptured Fengtai an^ Langfang 
and are rapidly advancing toward Tungchow* ThU Inst 
miQute report tells that the inevitable moment of conflict 
has arrived. The grim die is cast. War Is raging in 
North Chine . . . The rapidity with which the Japanese 
military machine extended its field o£ operations^ and 
the numerous demands and ultimatums it presented to 
the Nortli China aulhurlties and the Chinese government 
left no alternative to an harassed people other than a 
war of resistance. 

Chinas great desire for peace and her liesitancy lo 
turn the countryside into a battlefield and subject the 
people to the horrors of war is well known. In the past 
slie has accepted humiliations forced upon her by an 
arrogant and unmoral aggressor, who capitalized this 
desire for peace for their (»wn advantage .... 

War is tragedy: tragedy on a mass scale, with its 
attendant niisery and horror, death and destruction. But 
when the will and desire of the mass of the people can 
find no other method of protecting their lives and 
liberties, war becomes the final arbitrament. This is not 
a war of China's choosing, and it is in a spirit of solemn 
desperation that she enters upon its path. The words of 
General Chiang Kai-shek, that ''once war has he^in, 
there is no looking backward, we must fight to the bitter 
end,’^ find their etdio in the hearts of the Chinese people, 
and with the deepest rebulutlon, they march forward 
under his leadership for the salvation of the nation. 

Selected ])ass5age}5 from other articles iu 
Chinese periodical are given below. 

From *'War in North China" 

What other conclusion can we draw from the 

f iaralyzing sweep of uur aggressor than that our desire 
or peace provides the very basis for fuiher aggression ? 
^hile we talk of peace onr enemy U only busily ron* 
earned with what they can further steal from us. 

From "^Wab and the Students." 

The students of the world are not among those who 
glorify war. They are not war- mongers, but on the 
contrary are enthusiastic supporters of world peace . . . 

At the .(;ame time the students of the world are 
realists, and do not struggle against all w*aTS imcondi' 
tionally. They are not deceived by the hypocrisy of 
^ humanitarianism." They know that peace cannot he 
attained by merely sliouting, peace ! " but that it must 
be fought for and won. The students kni»w that peace 
without liberty is no peace. .And so the students are 
opposed to wars of imperialist aggressors upon w'eak 
nations, — like the war of Italy against Abyssinia; and 
to wars in which the reactionaries of the nation suppress 
the masses and betray their fatherland, — like the war 
waged by Franco and his fascist allies against the 
democratic government of Spain. They know that in such 
wars they must support the struggle of those who are 
fighting for iiherty, and so we find students from every 
country of the world, mcliiding Chinese students, fighting 
in the front line trenches of Spain against the fascist 
aggressors. The students of the world are proving that 
thev are ready to ofier their lives in the cause of peace 
and liberty .... 

The troops need many things and we can contribute 
from our own meagre funds to make sure that the 
soldiers who are fighting at the front do not suffer from 
the lack of essentials. We can add to their supply of 


food, clothes and medicine, and give the funds to supply 
them with anti-gas equipment. The students of China 
University in Shanghai have started a movement of One 
Cent a day” to be contributed lo tlie war chest of oiir 
nation. This movement should be followed by students 
everynvhere, and should nut be limited to their own ranks, 
hilt broadened so that the masses of people will also he 
led to contribute .... 

Fellow students of China ! For two years we have 
cUmored and worked, and struggled in blood and lear^ 
for an anti-Japanese war of national liberation. The war 
is upon us. Our individual fates are bound up with the 
fate of our nation, and if it becomes enslaved lo out- 
national enemy, none «if us can escape the shackles of 
bondage. Let us conlribute our all. Let us devote every 
thought and energy lo the defence of our country. The 
moment has arrived when we must be prepared lo die for 
uur counirv. 

It is not neccissaiy to give cxtvacts from tlie 
article entitled. “ We Will \^'in Through 
Struggle.” The heading itself reveals the under- 
lying spirit. 

Congress President on Sending Troops 
to China 

In a .statement on the despatch of Indian 
troops to China Pundit .lawaharlal Nehru 
criticises the action of the Government of India 
in -sciuling troops to China witlioul consulting 
the Indian Legislature. 

Says he : 

India must protest against this despatch of troops 
lo China. In this struggle onr sympathies are inevitabV 
with China and we wish her people sucoess in maintain- 
ing their freedom against imperialist aggression. But in 
this international game anti-imperialist men pnwer and 
rtsources will be used as pawns by other.*^. Today Vr*e 
may protest only, but that protest will liave tlie full 
sireiiglh of ihe Congress behind it. if this policy 
rnntiniies."— .4. P, 

Government Censured on Andamans 
Motion 

On August 26 lust an adjournment motion 
moved by Mr. Satyamurti on the Andamans 
hunger-.strike was carried in the Assembly by 
02 votes against 55. Mr. .Jinnah and his party 
voted for the motion, thus expiating for his 
\oting against the Zanzibar motion. In tlie 
course of the debate Mr. Bhulabljai Desai asketl 
with great emotion, “ ^Yill Government repatriate 
tlie aslies of the prisoners?” Mr. R. F. Mudie. 
Joint Secretary to the Home Department said 
that the Government of India would not stand 
in the way, if the Bengal Government wanted 
repatriation. He reiterated that immediate 
repatriation or repatriation any time did not 
rest with the Central Government. 

Mr. Mudie added that the main obstacle to vepati-ia- 
tiim was the hunger*slrike of prisoners themselves. 

Mr. Jinnah interrupting again asked for assurance 
that the Government of India would do their best to 
repatriate the prisoners. 
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Mr. Mitciie repealed that he was willing lo gire 
assurance that the Central Government would not stand 
hi ihe way of the Government of Bengal. 

So the repatriation of the Bengal prisspners 
now rests with Mr. Fazlul Huq and Ins ten 
eol leagues. [But see later telegrams.] 

End Bunger-Strike 

Simla, Acg. 25. 

The Congress Parly has sent the following telegram 
lo the hunger-strikers In the Andamans : 

“The Assembly passed a motion demanding immediate 
repatriation. Please terminate the hunger-strike. The 
siiiialioa demands immediate lermi nation.’— >4. P. 

Foreign Delegation of Scientists to 
Jubilee Session of Jnclian. Science 
Congress 

In continuation of our note on the subject 
of the foreign delegation of scientists to the 
jubilee session of the Indian Science Coagiess, 
publislied in our last issue, pp. 218-9, we place 
before our rcadci*s the following extracts from 
letters received from an Imlian scientist : 

“ The Government of India and some of 
the Indian universities are paying large sums of 
money for the expenses of the delegation. 
I'lutlier large sums will no doubt be spent in 
entertaining tliem all over India. An appeal for 
personal donations has also been sent out to the 
Indian scientists, and members of the Executive 
Committee of the Congress are asked to figure 
prominently ib the list of donors. They should 
bo happy to contribute funds if the gathering 
is to be an intemati-onal one; but very little is 
being done to achieve that end; and those who 
apprehend that the delegation will be almost 
exclusively a British one are powei'less to in- 
fluence the majority. For this reason tliey are 
hesitating to make any contribution. I have 
had several letters from scientists in Germany, 
Holland, Russia and elsewhere, willing and even 
anxious to come out, but I have little doubt 
that, unless pressure is put upon the Committee, 
these distinguished men will not be invited on 
the same terms as the British delegates. 
Ordinarily, scientific congresses never pay the 
expenses of delegates coming from other 
countries. 

The Indian Science Congress had no special 
reason to provide all these funds and there 
seems little doubt that they would not have 
been provided but for the fact that some one 
conceived the idea of ha^^ng a “ joint session " 
with the British Association — ^which was trans- 
lated into meaning that India should fork out 
the exjienses of the delegates from which non- 
British scientists, no matter how distinguished, 
would be excluded, with a few exceptions.” 


In the course of another letter, of a later 
date, this Indian scientist writes : — 

“I wish to give you a few more facts con- 
cerning the foreign delegacy to the Indian 
Science Congress. I lenra that actually as 
iiiujiy as one hundred and twenty non-British 
delegates have been invited, but, unlike the 
British delegates, they ai'e to come, if they can, 
only at their own expense. The one himdred or 
so British scientists are to be paid £50 to £75 
per head, and if tlie finances of the Indian 
Science Congress improve \sith further subscrip- 
tions from India, the amount to be paid to tliem 
i.s likely to be increased, rather than help some 
more non-British delegates to come. Just a 
few (not more than a dozen, if so many) non- 
British delegates are to be invited specially, and 
their expenses are to be paid at £100 each, 
though their number could have been doubled 
by paying £50 each. The vast majority of non- 
British scientists invited will not come, as they 
have not been invited on the same terms as the 
British. 

“ Part of the expenses of the British delega- 
tion is to be met by the British Association, l)ut 
I don't Iqiow how much of them. 

“ Tlic policy of treating the bulk of non- 
British scientists invited from the British 
scientists will be resented widely when tlie facts 
are known by those wlio are being askefl to 
subscribe funds.” 

Motions for Constituent Assem.bly 

Madras, Auc. 23. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, the Premier, has tabled a 
resolution demanding the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly to be moved in the Madras Legislative Assembly 
most probably on the 31st August after the joint silting 
is over. 

An identical resolution has been tabled by Dr. Rajan, 
Leader in the Upper Chamber. — A. P. 1. 

Lucknow, Auc. 25. 

On September 2, the opening day of the budget 
session of the Assembly, the Premier will move the 
following resolution : 

“The Assembly is of the opinion that the Government 
of India Act, 1935, in no way represents the will of the 
nation and is wholly unsatisfactory as it has been designed 
to perpetuate the subjection of the people of India. The 
Assembly demands that this should be repealed and 
replaced by a constituliou for a free India framed by a 
Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult 
franchise which allows Indian people full scope for 
development according to their needs and desire.” — A. P. 

Tliese motions are in accordance with the 
resolution of the Congress Working Committee 
passed at Wardha on the subject of the consti- 
tuent assembly. 
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Subhash Chandra Bose on the Hunger- 
Strike Problem 

In the course of a statement issued by- 
Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose from Dalhousie 
relating to the Andaman prisoners* grievances 
and requests, which has been sent to the dailies 
by' the Associated Press of India and publislied 
by^ them, Mr. Bose thanks Mr. Mohanlal Saxena 
and the Viceroy : 

’*TIie public should feel grateful to Mr. Mohanlal 
Saxena for taking up the cuestion of the Andaman 
prisoners* grievances direct with the supreme head of the 
Government of India and should simultaneously be thank- 
ful to the latter for the courtesy he has shown in replying 
at length.** 

But he adds that ii must, however, be 
regretted that behind the veneer of gentlemanly 
courtesy the bureaucratic mentality^ still 
manifests itself.^' 

Regarding the distinction drawn by official- 
dom in India between political prisoners 
convicted for offences committed with accom- 
panying violence or without violence, Mr. Bose 
obseiwes : 

It 1$ only in India that question of violence or non* 
violence is raised in classifying priboneis, whereas in all 
other countries it is taken for granted that political 
prisoneis are those who are convicied for the most heinous 
crimes with the only saving grace that the motive under* 
lying their crimes is a patriotic one. Mr. Saxena has 
permanently and effectively pointed out in his second 
letter that in several countries people occupying the 
highest positions were once guilty of such crimes. I 
shall only add that the heads of the Governments of 
Germany, Jfltissia, Italy, Spain, Irish Free States 
and some other countries were once imprisoned for 
crimes much more serious than those for which the vast 
majority of the Andaman prisoners have been convicted, 
ft may be remembered also that President Beues of 
Czechoslovakia and President Kemal Ataiurk of Turkey 
would certainly have been shot if they had been caught 
by any chance when they were proclaimed rebels. 

Pilsud^i. the former Polish Dictator, used to commit 
political dacoities regularly besides engaging in rebel 
activities. 

In order that lie may not be misunderstood 
Mr. Bose adds : 

I say this not to condone what the Andaman 
Prisoners may have done but to urge that in the 
changed circomstances of the country their past 
career should be regarded as a closed chapter. 

Taking presumably a similar view of 
political offences and considering the changed 
political condition of the countiy, the U. P. 
Government have released the Kakori prisoners. 

Mr. Subhash Chandra Bose meets some 
other arguments also of the Viceroy and 
concludes : 

In coaclusion I would earnestly request the Central 
and Provincial Governments to put aside all notions of 
prestige and to view the situation from the human point 
of view as a Government responsible to the people 
should. 


The Congress is doing its level best to meet the 
Government half-way on this question and so far as 
Bengal is concerned I have already announced that all 
the Congress organizations there have undertaken to carry 
on a pe Fasten t campaigo for inculcating the spirit of 
non-violence among the people. In this tense crisis every 
hour, nay, every minute is precious and the Government 
should therefore act at once. It is possible that in 
response to tlie appeals of the leaders the prisoners may 
suspend their hunger-strike without wating for the 
Government oi India to reconsider their decision. And 
if they do so I would beseech tlie Central and Provincial 
Governments to respond with a gesture of generosity. — A.PJ. 

Dr. Meghnad Saha on All-India Radio 

In the course of an intemew with the press 
Professor Meghnad Saha, said : — 

The news that the Times has come forward with an 
editorial suggesting that the All India Radio ser\*ice should 
be organized on the lines of the British Broadcasting 
Corporation will be welcomed by everyone interested in 
the progress of radio in this country. In fact one wonders 
why the Government of India had not taken such steps 
when bringing the Ail-India Radio service into existence. 
It is hoped that the Government of India will now take 
up the suggestion made by the Times and organize the 
AlMndia Radio semce on the proper lines.** 

Regarding the absence of proper research 
by the men connected \rith the All-India Radio, 
IDr. Saha obseiwes : 

regards tiie technical section, it is well known 
that the All-India Radio has s<i far been dependent upon 
foreign radio companies. No attempt has been made to 
train a hatch of technicians in India for the service of 
India. If any expert advice is needed for major opera- 
tions, experts must be imported from England in nrder 
to set the matter right. 

"'The research section is as good as non-existent, 
because the Head of Govemmerii research section is on<^ 
whose qualifications for conducting research w*nrk is best 
known to the Government alone.** 

India can prochice and produced men 
who are quite capable of conducting rosoarcli 
relating to radio. 

About a year ago in London, Prof. S. K. Mitra 
gave a party in which some of the most prominent British 
workers on the radio were present, including Professor? 
.\ppleion. Watson Watt. Eckerseley, Chapman, Raicliffe 
and others. They all agreed that India should have her 
own national researen committee for earning on research 
on co-operative basis on wireless propagation, as the 
Indian conditions of soil and atmosphere were available 
only in India and could not he reproduced elsewhere. 
The proposal was enthusiastically supported by the well- 
known scientific journal. Nature, but it failed to produce 
any impression on the Government of India. 

**Tbe public is probably aware that there is na 
dearth of talent in this country' in this particular line. 
In fact, many works of a very' fundamental nature have 
been done by Indian scientists with very meagre resources 
and the value of these researches is being appreciated all 
the world over except in India. I may cite for example 
the discovery by Prof. S. K. Mitra of wireless reflection 
from very low heights, subsequently confirmed by British 
and American workers and- considered very important for 
successful television, and the discovery made at Allahabad 
by Dr. Toshniwal and Mr. R. N. Roy of new conditions 
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of reflection from the ionosphere, snbsegnenlly confirmed 
in Norway and France. AU tills worK is being carried 
on with the meagre resources of the Uoiveraities while 
large amounts are being squandered hy the AlMndia 
Radio on entirely wrong lines’* 

Mr. V. V. Givi Friend of Journalists 

Mr. V. V. Giri, Labour Minister of Madras* 
has told th^ public that it has a responsibility 
towards j ournalists. It should subscribe to 
newspapers, not in hundreds or in thousands, 
but in teas of thousands. He has deprecated 
the habit of reading a newspaper in a public 
reading room or of borrowing a newspaper when 
the reader can afford to buy his own copy. 
And, of course, it can be taken for granted that 
he disapproves of the clandestine art of casting 
sidelong glances on your neighbour’s newspaper 
in a ’bus or a tram car or a railway carriage. 
The practices which he discountenances make 
figures of newspaper sales in India an 

a|*>proxiniate index of tlie number of people who 
actually read good newspapers — and which new's- 
papev is not good (in the opinion of its 
conductors) ? 

It may be assumed that Mr. Giri’e definition 
is that which has been adopted by the Post 
Oifice, that, namely, which entitles a periodical 
publication to iHUgistration for concessions in the 
rate of i)ostage and which includes dailies, semi- 
weeklies, 'tri-weeklies,’ weeklies, fortnightlies 
and monthlies! 

India Governments Somersauk 

SiMtA, Auc. 26. 

The Government of India have issued the following 
communique : 

** Since it is clear that misapprehensions have 
arisen as regards the position of the Government of 
India in regard to the demand for the repatriation 
of the prisoners in the Andamans, consequent on rhe 
discussion in the Legislative Assembly on August 2S. 
the Government of India think it well to make clear 
l)eyond question their attitude in this matter. It is 
as follows : — 

“ Any order for repatriation would have to be 
issued, as already publicly explained, by the 
Government of India as being the GovernuienL 
administering the Andamans, The Government 
of India have already made it clear that, for the 
reasons they have publicly staled, so far as they 
are concerned they are not prepared to give any 
consideration to demands put forward by the 
prisoners or by olber persons on their behalf so 
long as the hunger-strike continues.’* 

But if there is provincial autonomy, why 
,ould the Government of India refuse to 
estore to a province iU prisoners in the 
Andamans, if it claims them? 

A Volte Face 

^ Simla, Auc. 26. 

Commenting on this cveniog's communique of the 
Government of India on the subject of the repatriation 
of the Andaman prisoners, which was raised in the 


Assembly yesterday through an adjournment motion and 
produced an assurance from Mr. Mudie, Joint Secretary, 
Home Department, Mr* Satyamurti said : “ I consider 
this communique a volte face on the part of Government. 
Yesterday they deliberately tried to divide the Opposition 
votes by saying in the House to Mr. Jinnah’s specific 
question that if the Government of Bengal wanted 
repatriation of the liunger-strikers from the Andamans, 
they would not stand in the way. Now they have gone 
back on the whole position.. I think it is unworthy of 
any Government. Even the Government of India must 
have some regard for consistency and truth in its dealings 
with the Legislature.’*— yf. P. 

Some panjandrum behind the scenes must 
have ordered the execution of this somersault. 

Three Andaman Prisoners Seriously III 

Simla, Aug. 26. 

K communique issued today states : 

The Chief Commissioner’s report of 

August 25 is that the number of terrorist prisoners 
un hunger-strike in the Andamans is now 2S1 and 
the number of prisoners on work-strike is 34. The 
number ol hunger-slrikers on the seriously ill list 
is 3 . — Vniitd Press. 

Berhampore Detenus Break Fast 

Berkamporb, Auc. 25. 

It is reliably understood that all the hunger-striking 
detenus in the Berhampore Detention Camp have given up 
hunger-strike today , — Vnited Press. 

British Garrison Costs India Twelve Crores 
A Year 

Simla, Aug. 25. 

To a question of Ssrdar Manga! Singh, Sir James 
Crigg replied In the Assembly today that the expenditure 
on the British portion of the Army in India is estimated 
at approximately twelve crores annually inclusive of 
transport charges from and to England and expenses in 
connection with recruitment and training of British troops. 

Sardai* Mangal Singh : How much of this expenditure 
can be saved if British regiments can be replaced by 
Indian nationals ? 

Sir James Grigg : Rather more than one-half. 

Our guess is that the replacing of British 
troops and officers by Indian troops and officers 
would result in a saving of some eight crores 
annually. 

Ban Lifted on Gandhi Films 

Bombay, Auc. 26. 

A Bombay Government communique announces that 
the Government have lifted the ban un 26 films, all of 
which deal either with Mr. Gtandhi's departure for 
England for the Second Round Table Conference, his 
arrival and activities there during the Round Tabic 
Conference, his return to India or with the Kaiachi 
Conpess. These films were banned during the second 
Civil Disobedience movement. — A. P. 

They in Bombay will now witness Gandhi 
films. But we in Bengal have already wit- 
nessed real lathi charges. So Bengal need not 
be jealous of Bombay. 

All Faiths Celebration of the “ Muharram ’’ 
(Moslem New Year) 

For the first time in history, the celebra- 
tion of “ Muharram ’’ in a temple of Hindu 
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P.Mmcii-ANT& IS THE All Faiths Celesratios of the “Muharram” 

Left to right: (sitting) Rev. Eliol White (Christian); Sni. Kamala Mukerji (Hindu); 

Mr. Clarence Casque (Interiiatii)nal Director of tlie World Fellowship) ; 

Dr. C. M. D. Suji (Motalem). 

Standing: Rabbi B. Leon Hurwitz (Jewish!; Mrs. Henry Debusmann (Maizdaznan) ; 

Swami Bodliananda (Hindu) ; Miss Barbar (Secretary to the Vedanta 
Society); and Kedamath Das- Gupta (Hindu, Organizer of Programme) 

worship was arranged by the World Fellowship the Rev. B. Leon Hurwitz of the Ninth Avenue 
of Faiths at the Vedanta Society of New York Synagi»gue in Brooklyn. Mi^?. Gasque repre- 
on March 14th, 1937. Tributes to Mohammed sented the l^Iazdaznan movement, and Mr. Dus 
were paid by Christian, Jewisli, Hindu and Gupta spoke for the Hindus. Dr. G. M.^ D. 
prominent leaders of other religions. Swami Sufi, m^a., d.litt. (Paris), a Moslem education- 
Bodhananda, Minister of the Vedanta Society, alist from India, thanked the organizers and 
presided. The celebration opened with the the speakers on behalf of his Mohammedan 
recital of " The Call to Evening Praver,” written brothers, and explained the significance of the 
by the noted Hindu poetess, Mine. Sarojim “ Muharrain,’’ and also discussed the contribu- 
Naidu. This was followed by the readings of tions of the Moslems to world civilization. The 
the prayers from eleven great religions, compiled celebration was concluded with a Benediction, 
by Kedamath Das Giipta, Founder and General written by 0. Z. Hanish, founder of the 
Secretary of the World Fellowship of Faiths. IMazdaznan movement, of which the refrain is 
Mrs. Clarence Gasque of London and Paris, as follows: "Salaam. Salaam, Aleikum; 
International Director of the World Fellowship Salaam, Salaam, Aleikum; Salaam. Salaam, 
of Faiths, was the pnncipal speaker of the Aleikum.” 

evening. Mrs. Gasque came to the United The World Fellowship of Faiths also 
States to invite the American leaders to parti- recently arranged in England and America the 
cipate in the International Assembly of Faiths, celebrations by adherents of all faiths of 
held this summer in Europe. Short addresses Christmas, of the Hindu festival, Diwali, of the 
in appreciation of Islam and Mohammedan Jewish New Year Rosh Hashonua, and of the 
culture were given for Christianity by the Rev. birthdays of Buddha and Confucius. It has 
Eliot White, former Associate Rector of the been found that the observance of a festival of 
Grace Episcopal Church; and for Judaism by one religion by adherents of another helps to 
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nromote a better understanding and fellowship shows the great variety and range of the 
through mutual appreciation. systems of government and political institutions 

^ X which existed in ancient India. Broadly speak- 

Kn^hi Prasad Javoswal stated that ancient India was 

^ Death has*^ removed from oui- midst an acquainted with all the main systems of govem- 
cinincnt iurist a great antiquarian, a great his- ment and put them to practice m some peiiQcl 
torian, a great eadar and a great patriot in or other of her history and m some part or othe 
the person of Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal. He of the regions l 3 aiig within hei boundaries. 1 
was born in Mirzapur in the United Provinces may be said without any m^stice to otheia 
and received his school education there. He that he of all men made the Bihar and Orissa 
finished his university education at Oxford, and Research Society and its Journal what they aic 

distineuished himself there as a student of today. j v • t i 

Chinele. He was also called to_ the Bar and „ 


K ^ i y .‘j longer m our midst to expedite and assist in 

^ this important work. 

Dr. Jayaswal could discover merit in the 
work of younger labourers in different fields of 
’ Indology and pcoura|e them. ^ ^ 

I occupation with various \inds of research left 

with many notes, articles and rare illustrations, 
for which we have been always sincerely grate- 
ful. Much that is most significant in his /Jtndu 
Polity was originally contributed by him to 
The Modei'n Review. 

A Governor Disallows Congress M. L. A.’s 
■:! Resolution 

' Patna, Auc. 

y*-t^ The “Associated Press” understands that the Governoi- 
1 , tf**^*-/ ’■ '-I of Bitar has disallowed the resolution by the Congress 

’ 'I-; M.I~A. recommending the hoisting of the Congress fiag 

■ on Government buildings. 

■ " ■ It is understood that the Speaker has disallowed a 

Kashi Prasad Jayaswal rwolution by the same member recoinmending the stopping 

of conferring titles on the ground that the matter was 
T > !• 1 - m T X ibe primary concern of the India Government, 

rle delivered a course of Tagore Lectures on The Premier will move in the Assembly the Consti- 

Manu and Yajnavalka in Calcutta and had a tuent Assembly resolution on one of the days allotted for 
profound knowledge of Hindu law in all its official resolutions.—,^, P. 

ti;fpects. As a savant, an antiquaidan, a his- This is perhaps the first instance of a 
corian and a Hindu-political-scientist. he did Governor of a province under a Congress 
not suffer from the inferiority complex. He had ministry disallowing a resolution proposed to 
botli the intellectual and scholarly equipment moved by a Congress M. L. A. It is not 
and the courage to measure swords with foreign interference with the work of the Congress 
iudologists and could maintain his gi-oimd vith winisti-y. 

wise. He could biing a modern eye to the dis- , zr-u j ■ r- ■ - nr 

reniment anti discoveiy of ancient artifacts and tndians Killed in tiring in Mauritius 

jvoords, and a modern mind to their illumina- Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has mceived the 
tion and interpretation. His Hindu Polity following cablegram from Mr. Boodhan, Indian 
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Ear-at-Law, Port Louis, Mauiitius, which is 
known as Chhota Bharat : — 

“The Indian cooununity intimates that on August 13 
unarmed labourers in an Indian-owned factoo’ were fired 
on, four being killed and several wounded. The strike 
was general. One hundred have been incarcerated. 
Labourers demand enforcement of the minimum wage 
bill, Small planters demand better conditions in respect 
of the sale of canes. Resumption of labour is partial. 
A Government inquiry commission is sitting. There is no 
Indian on it.” — A. P. 

Is being fired on the badge rjf Indian labour 
at home and abroad? 

British Menace to Indian Film Industry 

" The news, according to the Morning Post, 
of the British film industry preparing a scheme 
for asking Government to subsidise the estab- 
lishment of British film studios and cinemas 
in India with a view to competing with Germany 
and America for the provision of cinema enter- 
tainment in -villages cannot but be viewed by 
the public of this country with great alarm,” 
said Sir Phiroz Sethna, President of the Motion 
Picture Society of India, in an inten’iew to 
' Associated Press.’ 

He added : . 

“ Though the object of this venluru is slated to be 
competition with Germany and .Vmerica, it may be 
asserted that Germany has so far done next to nothing 
in the maittcr of film production or exhibition in ihis 
country. It is true on American concerz) has constructed 
one theatre in Calcutta and is putting up another In 
Bombay” 

Sir Phiroz Sethna’s protest is quite just and 
timely. According to tlie Government of India 
Act of 1935, the Indian taxpayer’s money can 
be ' lawfully ’ given for the promotion of British 
industry in India, but it cannot be ^ven equit- 
ably for that purpose. All nationalist members 
of the Central Legislature, the Congi-ess minis- 
tries in six provinces, and the nationalist 
members in the remaining five should keep con- 
stant watch to prevent the misuse of Indian 
money for promoting British business enterprise 
in India. 

Charge of “ Idolatry ” against Calcutta 
University 

Muhammadan communalists in Bengal have 
been trying to find out ‘ idolatry ’ in Bengali 
literary works, particularly those prescribed by 
the Calcutta University. They sometimes 
ascribe to the authors the sentiments foimd m 
dialogues in dramatic pieces by even so eminent 
(and monotheistic) an author as Rabindranath 
Tagore! 

Some of these men have found seats in the 
Bengal Assembly. The other day one of them 
moved that the entire demand for the grant of 
a sum of Rs. 1,24,313 proposed to be given to 
the Calcutta University be refused, “ because 


the ^luslims regarded the word ‘ Sree ’ and the 
picture of the Lotus flower as symbols of 
idolatry and therefore the adoption of this 
emblem by the university (namely, the ivord 
‘ Sree ’ within a lotus) has given a rude shock 
to the religious feelings of the Muslims of 
Bengal!’’ Is it rude shock to rc-ligious feelings, 
or greed, or jealousy, or emy? 

In Prabasi we had pointed out repeatedly 
that of the twenty meanings of ' Sree,' only one 
or two denoted a Hindu goddess, and the other 
meanings w'erc beauty, prosperity, majesty, 
speech, etc., that ‘Sree’ was used by Muham- 
madan monarchs in India before their names, 
that the lotus emblem wa.« to be found in 
Moslem architecture in India and in decorative 
I^Ioslem art in Egj'pt, and so on. On a pre- 
vious occasion, in the Bengal Assembly one M. 
L. A. pointed out that the coin, the Indian Rupee, 
had a lotus emblem on it. But, presumably 
because it was not a Hindu coin, but that of 
the British Crown which commands a big army 
and gives boons to Muhammadan communalists. 
DO Indian of that class has found fault with 
it nr refused to accept it. It has been also 
pointed out that Writers Buildings in Calcutta, 
where the Moslem and other ministers and the 
Secretaries, etc., have their offices, has images 
of Gi-eek and Roman gods and goddesses on its 
southeiTi front. But perliaps as they are not 
Hindu gods and goddesses and perhaps also as 
those who have installed them there have both 
big guns and deep and hca\y purses at their 
disposal (the latter for the special benefit of 
comniunalist Muhammadans), these also' have 
not been objected to. 

In course of the debate following the cut 
motion, Mr. Pramathanath Banerji made an in- 
teresting and well-informed speech, from which 
we give some extracts below. 

T^e University appointed a Commitee consisting of 
the then Vice-Chancellor, the Architect of the Government 
of Bengal, the Principal of the Government School of An 
.and the present Vice-Chancellor. This Committee came 
to the conclusion that if this symbol was used by the 
University, there could be no objection on the part of 
any community. 

" The then Vice-Chancellor ” was a Mussal- 
man. 

So far as “ Sree ” was concerned, the speaker consulted 
Carey’s dictionar>'. And nobody, the speaker was sure, 
conid accuse Carey of commimallsm. because he had 
written the book when ctiinmnnalism was unknown. The 
speaker found that in that book twenty di&erent meanings 
had been given to this cabalistic expression “Sree” and 
two of the meanings given were “ prosperity ” and 
“ happiness.” 

.\nd what symbol, asked Mr. Banerjee, could be 
more fitting for the large number of their girl pupils who 
were entering the portals of the University, whether they 
be Hindus or Mahomedans, than that they should re- 
present prosperity and beauty. And what about that 
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beatUiful lotus? What finer flower tliere could be than 
the lotus blossoming forth in the turhld waters of parly 
politics ! And yet they found the Chief Minister in 
reply to a question the other day stating on the floor of 
the House that neither “ Sree ” nor “ Lotus ” was objection- 
able, but it was the mechanical combination of the two 
that was objectionable (laughter). 

The speaker continuing said that he had taken some 
pains to read tlie scuence of numismatics and he found 
that Mahomedan Sovereigns of Delhi beginning from 
Mohammed of Ghor had on their coins “ Sree ” and 
“ Lotus ” but the coin of Mohammed of Ghor bore not 
only the symbol of “ Lotus ” bat even the figure of goddess 
Lakshmi — goddess of prosperity. The speaker had in his 
hand a copy of Helson’s Catalogue of Coins and he 
pointed out to <the House from that book three specimens 
of silver coins with “ Sree ” and “ Lotus ” in them. He 
told the Muslim members who objected to the University 
emblem, that these coins bore the impression of “ Sree ” 
and “Lotus.” One of such coins came from the great 
Sher Shah. And Sher Shah put down his name as 
Sree Sher Shah. And another coin came from Mohammed 
of Ghor, one of the greatest conquerors of the world. 
But he was not only a conqueror, he was a humorist 
as well. On the reverse side of his coin there was the 
figure of a monkey with a mace. This perhaps meant 
that when be came to conquer he realized that he came 
not only to the land of human beings but to the land of 
Hanumans as well (laughter). 

It ia to be hoped Mr. Banerji’s witticism 
will not be misconstrued as a fling at the great 
military humorist’s contemporaries and 
posterity. 

The chief minister, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
having given an assurance that some amicable 
settlement would be arrived at at a conference 
with members of the University on the subject 
of the emblem, the cut motion was withdrawn. 
Assam Divisional Commissoners To Go ? 

In the course of the A.ssarn budget debate 
the salaries of the two divisional commissioners 
there having been axed in tlie Assembly, and 
that act having been pronounced quite legal by 
8ir A. K. Roy, the Bengal Advocate General, 
the question arises what is to be done with the 
two commissioners? No one but the Secretary 
of State can discharge these I. C. S. men, or in 
any way touch their pockets. It is only their 
office staff who can be interfered with. 

The Bengal Chief Minister and Students 

At a conference with the heads of some 
educational institutions in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. 
■^azliil Haq, Bengal’s Chief Minister, declared 
lat he was a friend of the students. We do 
ot doubt the sincerity of this belief of his, ECe 
■ants that students should not take active part 
polities, though they may attend political 
Meetings. We think students are entitled to do 
what others do. Only they should not pose as 
Ifader.s or give so much of their time and energy 
to polities or other things as would seriously 
interfere Tvirh their studies. We believe the 
cinema and the football and other matches are a 


far greater and more constant distraction and 
cause of dissipation than politics. But ail 
bureaucratic and Bengal-ministerial guns are 
aimed only at politic! Why? 

But politics w'ould not be so sensational if 
the ministry could and would prevent the police 
from issuing quite unnecessary orders prohibit- 
ing processions by students and the like 'and from 
delivering outrageous lathi charges. Can Mr. 
Haq and his colleagues do anything to restrain 
the police? First maddening the people (how- 
ever unintentionally) and then telling young 
people to be good boys is not good even as a joke. 

And what shall we say with regard to the 
other cause of exasperation, namely, the way 
in which the petition and the subsequent 
hunger-strike of the Andaman prisoners are 
being dealt with? 

If the authorities want that the public 
should not disturb the calm of their mind, may 
not the public also expect to be similarly 
treated? Reciprocity is a good maxim. 

Waziristan Peace Terms 

Simla, Aug. 26. 

The ktest information about the Waziristan situation 
is that (be Government have begun to announce tbe terms 
of settlement to the various tribes and already the 
Waziris and three Mahsud sections have been informed 
of the terms. 

As punishment to the tribes for their hostilities the 
Government have announced that tbe tribes concerned 
should surrender to the Government 2,000 rifles and pay 
a fine of Rs. ?0,0(X). 

As regards the terms of settlement the Government 
have laid down the following : 

(1) Construction of new roads which are already 

in hand 

(2) In future certain areas will be called pro- 

tected areas where tribal disputes vrill be 
settled by political officials with the 
assistance of the Jirga and in accordance 
with the Frontier Crimes Regulation and as 
regards the disputes regarding women, settle- 
ment will be made with the help of the Jirga 
according to customary law and 

(3) The Government will not impose any Land 

revenue. 

Eight tribes are involved . — United Press. 

The punishment is not heavy. The tribes 
])ossess far more rifles than 2,000. 

Sino-J apanese War 

Wav has not been declared but is going on 
all the same between Japan and China. Japan 
is not having it all her own way — that is all 
that can be said at present. Nobody knows 
what other powers will be involved if the hos- 
tilities go on for a long time. 

Date of Issue of October Number 

Our Contributors and Advertisers are re- 
quested to note that the October number of 
The Modem Review will be published on the 
24th September, 1937. 
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INDIAN WOi>IANHOOD 



Dr, Miss Roma Bose has just retoned 
from Oxford after obtaining a D. Phil, degree 


Dr. Miss Roma Bosa 


in Philosophy from that University. She is the 
first Indian woman to get this distinction at 
Oxford. She got a first class in Philosophy from 
the Calcutta University where she secured 
record mai'ks. She then proceeded to Oxford 
and obtained a doctorate. , Miss Bose is the 
daughter of Mr. S. M. Bose of the Bengal 
Public Service Commission. 

Mrs. Hemlata Tagore, SeoreUry to the 
Saroj-Nalini Womb’s Welfare Society, one or 
the foremost social workers of Bengal, returned 
home last month after a _ long tour, in some 
countries of Europe, inelUKjing Britain. In the 
photogi'aph she is seen witfli Mrs. H. Fulop- 
Miller of Vienna, and Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, 
who, visited Vienna m the.jepurse of his 
European tour. Her experience of Elurope is 
expected to be of considerable use in this country. 


Mr. Akhil Chandra Datta, Mrs. H. I'uiop^AiiUer 
and Mrs* Hemlata Tagore 


Shovoaa Devi in her younger days' 

Shovona Devi, a niece of the Pbetr 
Rabindranath Tagore, was about 60 at the tiinc 
of her death. She was the author of more than 
one book. Among them “ Orient Pearls,” pub- 
Ushed by MacMillan !&,, Co,, .is the best known. 
She was a musical genius, and could sing 
English, French, Italian and Hindustani songs 
as well as Bengali songs. Her histrionic talents 
were also remarkable. 


Pri.\T£d -aud Published rv Manik Chaxdra Das, Parabasi Press, Calcutta 
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THE ART AND ARCHEOLOGY OF CAMBODGE 

By HENRI MARCHAL 
Chej du service archwologigue de I'lndochine 


The Kingdom of Khmer, known to the world 
today under the name of Cambodge, is situated 
to the south-west of French ludo-China. Chinese 
annals and inscriptions on stones give us a ver\" 
precise account of an extremely brilliant civiliza- 
tion that existed here during the period covered 
by the ninth to the fourteenth centuries of the 
Christian era. The bas-reliefs on the walls of 
the temples of Angkor confirm these records 
and further go to show us the splendour of the 
times of the ancient Khmer kings. These pious 
kings constructed numerous temples that are 
spread out over a vast extent of territon' conv 
prising Siam, the Cambodge of today, Cochin- 
China and the southern part of Laos. 

An inventory of Khmer monximents would 
include nearly a thousand edifices of which a 
good many could claim to rank with the great- 
est monuments known to the art of the ancient 
and mediaeval times, by virtue of their dimen- 
sions, the beaxity of their decorations and their 
architecture. 

All these edifices are of a distinctive style 
of architecture, and it is evident that though 
India might have influenced the beginnings of 
Klimer art and given it certain forms, those 
Hindu elements were soon modified to evolve 
an entirely new form of architecture. The 
decorations that ornament the wall-surfaces 
of the temples are of a richness and 
varietj’’ seldom met vdth anywhere else. 
It seems as if the Khmer sculptors were 
gifted with the imagination and supple imagery 
of the artists of medi®val Europe while possess- 


ing at the same time tlie sense of harmony of 
line reminiscent of the ancient Greeks, coupled 
with the exuberance of the East. 

So unique has been the product of this 
mixture that the visitor to Angkor usually 
expresses his impressions by exclaiming, “ This 
does not resemble in anyway anything that I 
have seen before." 

The history of Cambodge does not com- 
mence before the sixth century of the Christian 
era, but during the previous centuries there was 
a stream of immigration from India, consisting 
of monks, travellers and merchants, that result- 
ed in the penneation of this region by a cur- 
rent of religious civilization carrying Buddhism 
and Brahminism in its train. The cult of these 
two religions involved the construction of that 
multitude of temples which is now found scat- 
tered over the whole of the territory of Cam- 
bodge. The best kno\\'n of these temples arc 
situated in the territory' to the north of the 
Great Lake at Angkor, which was one of the 
principal capitals of the Royal House of Khmer. 

The older inhabitants of Indo-China be- 
longed to a race, Malayo-Polynesian in origin, 
that had inherited traditions, faiths, — and per- 
haps an art, — from an ancient civilization as yet 
poorly knovm. This civilization, usually termed 
as ' Oceanic ’ because it is supposed to have 
originated in the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
made its influences felt in Central America 
as well as in south and east Asia so that 
we find certain themes common to the arts of 
these different countries. It is this mixture of 
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Bayon. Panoramic view taken from the EbsIcth terrace o • , 
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influences, to which one could add those derived 
from Egypt, Assyria and Persia through the 
medium of India, that gave Khmer art those 
characteristics which have won for it a special 
place amongst the arts of other origins. 

In the seventh century A. D._ Cambodge 
was being covered with towers, isolated or 
in groups, that were nearly always built of 
bricks. Their architecture is reminiscent of 
certain forms found in south India. But the 
ninth century saw the- appearance of a new form 
in art coincident with the Khmer kings estab- 
lishing themselves in the Angkor region. 

That new form in art, generally known _ as 
the ‘ Classic art,’ as opposed to the ‘ Primitive 
Khmer art ’ of the earlier types, presents the 
following characteristics : enlargement of the 
surface built upon, replacement of brick by 
sand-stone, introduction of numerous edifices 
annexed to the principal sanctuary and the 
creation of galleries to chain together the towers 
which were previously isolated. The Art of the 
Khmers reached its full development and the 
zenith of its brilliance at the epoch of Angkor 
Vat (Xll-th. century). 

As a result of the very numerous wars 


which the Khmers were obliged to fight, whether 
against their neighbours the Chams of Annam 
or against the invaders from the north, the 
Siamese, the Khmers were vanquished, forced to 
abandon the city of Angkor, and to retreat to 
the east in the XlV-th. century. This was the 
end. Thus faded away the splendour of the 
Khmers, and their temples lay abandoned after 
their shrines had been pillaged and de- 
vastated. 

Trees and creepers grew up and the deserted 
temples were almost completely covered by 
vegetation and it was in that state that the 
French explorer Henri Mouhot found them in 
1860. It was he who revealed for the first time 
the existence of these monuments to a public 
that was in complete ignorance about it. 

At tliat period the region of the monu- 
ments of Angkor belonged to Siam and it was not 
till 1907 that it was ceded to France, thereby 
enabling her to bring together the ancient king- 
dom of Khmer. 

By the end of 1908 the important work of 
conservation of the monuments of Angkor had 
already started through the solicitude of I’Ecole 
Francaise d’Extreme-Orient, and thus the 
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Terrace of brah Sraog 
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temples in ruins that threatened to collapse were 
saved. 

It is very difficult to picture today the 
aspect presented by these monuments when they 
were overspread with vegetation. If the creepers 
and the verdure gave an extremely picturesque 
appearance to the towers and galleries, the roots 
and the consequent humidity disintegrated the 
raasoniy and accelerated the ruination. 

During the course of the work of deforest- 
ing and clearing, many bas-reliefs, statues, in- 
scriptions and some decorative pieces in bronze 
were revealed. The reading of the inscriptions, 
mostly in Sanskrit, gave -^e experts the exact 
date of the monuments. For a considerable 
time previously a very high degree of antiquity 
was attributed to these monuments on the basis 
of chronicles which were more legendary than 
historical. The exact dates as obtained by the 
deciphering of the inscriptions brings the epoch 
of the splendour of Khmer civilization to that 
between the IX-th. and the Xlll-th. centuries 
of the Christian era. 

Inside and all over the precincts of the city 
of Angkor and collected over a relatively 
restricted area, one may see the most beautiful 


structures of the Art of the Kbmers. 1 shall 
mention here only the principal edifices. 

The foremost edifice that appears before the 
sight of the visitor to the city of Siemreap is 
Angkor Vat. The temple panorama with its 
wide moats filled with water, reflecting the 
galleries of the gate-ways and the central towers, 
and wth its terraces and paved causeways, is 
imposing in the extreme . The fosse that sur- 
rounds the walls of the outer enclosure measures 
in length nearlv one kilometre along each of 
its faces and is 200 metres in breadth. In front 
of tlie principal entrance it is traversed by a 
massive stone causeway, formerly bordered with 
balustrades formed by seven-headed nagas. A 
pavilion with lateral galleries and with three 
entrances in centre, gives access to the interior 

through the enclosure walls. 

One may compare Angkor Vat, with its 
avenues, its water basins and with its shady 
lawns, with Versailles. The view of the central 
monument, with its towers that can be seen 
dominating the three-storeyed galleries from far 
off, becomes more and more imposing as one 

approaches the temple. _ , n ^ 

There is a gradation in visual -eflect, 
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calculated for and arranged by the architects, blue of the sky with a strength of line that is 
which displays a great mastery of the science of truly majestic. 

composition and mass effect and, at the same It may be said that Angkor Vat realises an 
time, a minute eye for the harmony of line and architectural conception, classic in its purity, 
decoration. On passing into the interior of the and of such a degree of nobility as has perhaps 
galleries and cloisters one is struck by a never been attained anywhere else, 
spectacle that is at once novel and impressive. Quite different is the Bayon, a temple built 
The bas-reliefs that cover the walls of the first towards the end of the XII-th._ century,^ or at 
galleiy over a length of 500 metres, depict the the beginning of the Xlll-th., which occupies the 
life-storics of the gods, of legendary heroes and of centre of the last royal capital of Angkor. At 
the king who built the temple. One sees them first sight the temple seems to be a piece of rock 
in palace scenes, in the midst of court festivals carved by nature but on a nearer view it becomes 
or in the battle-field accoraplisliing the various apparent that the central mass is formed of 
exploits related in the poems of the Hindus. In towers of different heights and decorated by 
the southern gallery, after' the marching scene human faces. The gateways of the city wall 
of the army of the king who built Angkor Vat, of Angkor Thom, which are of the same period, 
are shown various scenes of punishment in hell are also decorated with human visages in 
and still more varied scenes of the delights of sculpture. 

paradise as enjoyed by the ble^ed. Entering the temple of Bayon one is lost in 



Angkor Thom. Terrace of Elephants 


The last storey, containing the holy of holies 
in the central tower, is reached after climbing 
the stairs, the elevation from the ground-level 
being 65 metres. The walls are decorated with 
sculptures and ornaments, amongst them being 
feminine divinities with smiling and gracious 
faces, seemingly offering flowers to the visitor, 
their busts nude but covered with ornaments. 

The towers, with their serried turrets and 
stages acd ' d-ecorated' pediments, soar into the 


ICourtesy : Ecole Francaise d^Extreme-Orient 

a maze of labyiinthian galleries that intercross 
each other in multiple vaults, the whole 
decorated with bas-reliefs of ornamental designs, 
of figurines, of divine flower-maidens, or of 
nymphs poised in dance on lotus flowers. 
But as soon as one reaches the upper platform, 
at the base of the enormous central towers that 
rise 45 metres above the ground-level, one is in 
the presence of a spectacle that seems absolutely 
like a hallucination; One is dominated on all 
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Angkor Vat. Decorative detail of the Eastern entrance 
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The Temple of Baaieay Srei* Central Croup. South-wcat view 
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Pra Khan. Eastern avenue 


sides by the strangest of towers of which the 
human faces, placed at different heights, regard 
you with the most gentle and benevolent of 
smiles. It is no longer arcliitecture that one sees 
but rather a dream-fantasy of decoration 
mateiialised in stone. 

No other monument in the world bears 
comparison with this. On the walls of the 
ancient exterior galleries, whose vaults have 
collajDsed and gone, one may yet trace the long 
line,s of bas-reliefs that related the thousand and 
one life episodes of the Khmers of that period, 
ranging from market scenes by the side of the 
river on which the fishing junks are plying, to 
the plays and diversions provided in the palace 
for the king and bis court. A large portion of 
the bas-relief is devoted to a scene of soldiers 
marching past, same as already shown in 
Angkor Vat, and to battle scenes that visualise 
before our eyes the warlike episodes mentioned 
in the inscriptions. 

At the time of its building the Bayon Temple 
was dedicated to Buddha. But a little while after 
the faith and cult was changed and Saivaite 
priests took possession of it. The heads that 
crown the towers arc therefore not those of 
Brahma or Siva, as has been believed so far, but 
are probably those of Buddhist divinities. Most 
likely they are of Bodhisattva Avalokitesvara 
who was the protector-god of the city. As 
soon as the Saiva cult replaced that of Buddhism 
in this temple, all the figures relating to the 
latter were erased from tte pilasters and the 
pediment. 

Very near the Bayon, and beside the great 


[Courtesy : Ecole Francaise d' Extreme-Orient 

square of tlie city, is found the royal palace, or, 
to be more exact, the walls that encircled the 
residence of the kings of those days. Truly, 
amongst the Khmers of those days, the gods 
alone had the right to reside in stone edifices, 
the king himself living in structures made of 
lighter materials such as brick or wood, which 
have not survived the onslaught of time through 
the centuries that have elapsed. Of the Royal 
Palace, nothing survives excepting a terrace of 
honour, of about 300 metres in length, decorated 
by a superb frieze in bas-relief representing a 
scene of hunting with elephants in the forest. 
Inside the enclosure-wall there is a little chapel, 
placed on tire top of a p;jTamid built of red 
laterite stone, called the Phimeanakas. Legend 
has it that there was a tower of gold here, 
within which the king had audience every night 
with the guardian spirit of the kingdom, who 
appeared before the king in the form of a female 
nagini. The royal line of Cambodge claimed 
descent from a naga. 

After the terrace of honour, more often 
called the Terrace of Elephants, comes the 
Terrace of King Lepreux inside which, about 15 
years ago, a wall was discovered to be lying 
enclosed in masonry. On freeing it from its 
covering, a magnificent series of bas-reliefs 
was found, representing princesses and naginis 
alternating with nagas and rakshasas. 

It w'as on this terrace that the statue was 
found that has lent its name to the entire 
terrace, namely that of King Lepreux. This 
designation does not have any historical founda- 
tion and is merely the result of an indigenous 
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belief of the kind that frequently gives 
ranclt)m noiuenelatiire to monuments. 

The city-walls of Angkor Thom enclose a 
number of other structures also, such as small 
monuments, chapels, tanks and terraces etc., of 
minor importance. All the same it is not 
possible to pass over in silence the Baphuon 
which is a temple situated between the Bayon 
and the Phimeanakas and built on the top of 
a pyi'amid, of which the walls of the second 
stage are decorated with small but interesting 
bas-reliefs. 

Away from the city and to the east, lies 
the temple of Takeo. In the Hindu reli^on the 
gods have their abode on the summit of a 
mountain, and therefore the Khmer frequently 
constructed their sanctuaries, representing the 
dwellings of gods on earth, on the top of 
natural hillocks or on the elevation at tlie top 
of a pyramid. It is thus that the five towers 
of Takeo rise from an elevated platform built 
in graded stages, lifitng the silhouette profile of 
its architecture in the blue sky over the crown 
of the surrounding forest. In contrast to moat 
other Khmer temples, the decorations here are 
rough and the higher parts of the walls are 
bare of sculptures. 

The monument of Ta Prohm, very much in 
ruins and enveloped by the forest, is a monastery 
which extends over a very vast area, the sacred 
pile occupying the centre of a park of which the 
enclosures measures about one kilometre on each 
side. 

The verdure and the trees, that have invaded 
the interior courts and chapels, combining with 
the sculptural decorations on the wall interiors, 
present a composition that is very picturesque 
and full of seductive charm for the visitor. 

It can be comprehended by a visit to the 
neighbouring temple of Banteay Kdei built in 
the same style and at the same period, what this 
temple would look like when it is conserved. 
This latter temple has in fact been completely 
cleaned and freed from its covering of verdure, 
and its architecture, which is now clearly visible 
allows us to grasp the complete plan. 

Of the same epoch is the great temple of 
Prah Khan where the Khmers created the 
following wonderful architectural composition, 
unique in the world of art, in front of the gates 
of entry in the outer enclosure. Flanking tiie 
high way, that crosses the moat surrounding the 
enclosing wall in the form of a large paved 
avenue, there is a balustrade on either side 
representing giants carrying the serpent naga, 
whose seven heads rear up at the extremity> 
seemingly menaheing intruders. 

Other peoples have had the idea, before now, 


of marking out a highway by an alignment of 
statues, but none have succeeded in attaining 
such an unity of composition or in realising in 
effect such a decorative conception of a form 
that is imposing and mythological at one and 
the same time. 

This balustrade repr^ents the rivalry of the 
gods (Swtw) and the demons (Asuros). This 
is the famous episode in Hindu mythology where 
the gods and the demons used the serpent 
Vasuki as a rope in their operation of churning 
the sea of milk for extracting amrita, the nectar 
of immortality. 

The same motif was in existence in former 
times before the five gates of the city of Angkor 
Thom. A reconstruction can be conceived piece 
by piece in front of the Gate of Victory. 

There is a little temple -called Neak Pean 
which has a character quite different. ^ There is 
a group of tanks arranged round a big one, in 
the centre of which there is a little sanctuary 
placed on a round platform built in tiers in the 
shape and form of a lotus flower. In former 
times perhaps the water of these tanks was 
supposed to have the power to heal; unfortu- 
nately it is now dry for the greater part of the 
year and the beautiful tree whose branches 
shaded the central sanctuary has been split apart 
by a thunderstorm. 

Another monument, the Pre Rup, dating 
from the Xl-th. century which has been con- 
served recently, is entirely built of bricks. It 
displays the composition of five towers placed 
on an elevat^ platform built in graded tiers. 
The red tint of the bricks lends a particular 
character to the group. 

In the region of Angkor, amongst other 
important temples that of Phnom Bakheng 
should receive mention. It is a little hillock 
crowned with a sanctuary centrally placed on 
a raised pyramid base, and it is situated between 
Angkor Vat and Angkor Thom. This was the 
centre of the first city of Angkor when king 
Yasovarman installed his capital in this region 
in the IX-th. century. 

A few half-scores of kilometres away from 
the Angkor group there are other monuments; 
the temple of Banteay Samre, on which the 
work of conservation has been started, has 
already revealed a beautifully sculptured plat- 
form around a terrace which leads to the 
principal entrance of the temple. 

Prah Ko of the Roluos group, not far along 
the road to Angkor, is a collection of brick-built 
towers of which a portion of decorative work 
in stucco has been conserved. This monument 
dates back to the IX-th. century. 

Finally we come to a group of sanctuaries 
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situated at a distance of 35 kilometres from 
Angkor. This is Banteay Srei, the most beauti- 
ful temple from the point of view of sculpture. 

A particular point of interest of this little 
temple lies in the smallness of its dimensions. 
The tallest tower is not more than 10 metres 
in height and the platform is but 125 centi- 
metres high. 

An avenue of stone-posts by which one 
reaches an entrance pavilion, of which a very 
beautiful pediment has been restored, precedes 
the temple. A tank, unfortunately d^, 
surrounds the central sanctuaries which raise 
erect their carved mass of decoration, of a rich 
and well-preserved measui’e of beauty, in the 
interior of a double enclosure. 

On certain pediments some scenes in bas- 
relief can be observed with regard to which the 
Art of the Khmers has been most successful 
both as regards execution as well as composition. 

By the process newly instituted in the con- 
ser\'ation department workshops of Angkor, the 
principal edifices of that temple have been 
reconstructed entirely by the utilisation of the 
stones that have fallen out. These stones are 
set firmly together again, after cleaning, thus 
solidly resetting the area dislocated by vegeta- 
tion. This group with its central towers and 
other edifices, completely reconstructed as of 
old, presents a picture, very rare in the Khmei 
ruins, of a temple in the state it used to be 
during the times of splendour of the kings of 
Cambodge, when pil^ims thronged in crowds 
to worship the divinities housed therein. 

The foundation stele found in the ruins gives 
us the exact date of building of this temple, 
967 A. D. 

To sum up, the period over which the 
development of Khmer Art took place is not far 
removed in point of time from that movement 
of art, analogous in more than one sense, what 
took place in France of the Middle Ages. 
But contrary to what took place in Europe, 
where the ’ connections between Romantic, 
Byzantine and Roman Art stand out clearly and 
continue right up to the Renaissance, the Art 
of the Khmers appears in a very brusque fashion 
and is terminated in no less an abrupt manner. 
Certainly, as I have mentioned in the beginning, 
it was due to Hindu influence in the inception, 
and the very religions, myth and literature were 
inspired by India. But by the side of these 
foreign materials there are a number of elements 
which appear to have belonged to Khmers 
themselves. I mention the principal: the quality 
of weight, measure and equilibrium of line that 
is reminiscent of the classic conception in the 
Arts of the Mediterranean. 


With regard to the sudden decline that 
Khmer art experienced, and which is explained 
as being the consequence of invasions and wars, 
it was not quite so complete as certain 
authors have declared it to be. The 
present day Cambodgian, though he be 


Banteay Srei. Details of sculptural decoration 
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disinclined for work, has the inclination 
and a very marked taste for all that 
is connected with art. The College of Indigenous 
Arts (L ’Ecole des Arts Indigenes) founded in 
Phnom Penh about twenty years ago has 
successfully promoted the revival of the art of 
the former days. This suffices to prove that the 
Cambodgian is truly the descendant of those 
brilliant artists who, a thousand years ago, had 
constructed and sculptured those marvellous 
temples that we admire today. But photographs 
or descriptions lack the power to render in 
full, their splendour and charm. To appreciate 
the Art of the Khmers in full measure one has 
to see its masterpieces in the setting provided 
by nature, in the frame of forests that add their 
poetic charm to the architectural beauty of the 
monuments. 


JAPAN’S ROLE IN THE FAR EAST 
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Every now and then we open our daily papers 
to read about some clash between China and 
Japan. Many pass over the columns as some- 
thing happening too far away to interest us in 
India. Others go through the columns as a 
matter of routine. But I wonder how few of 
us understand the significance of the happenings 
reported. 

The islands which form the homeland of 
the Japanese race are overpopulated. They 
have to support a population of about 70 naillions 
with the result that there is over-crowding and 
too much pressure on the land. But that is 
not the end of the trouble. The Japanese are 
exceedingly prolific and their population has 
been growing by leaps and bounds. The number 
of people per square mile in China is 100. In 
Japan it is 313. Moreover, Japan’s birth-rate 
is twice that of Great Britain. Hence Japan 
watns more territory for her children to settle 
in — ^more raw materials for her growing indus- 
tries and more markets for her finished goods. 
No one will make her a present of these three 
things — hence the • resort to force. The only 
other solution for Japan is to restrict her popu- 
lation through birth-control and live within her 
own resources — but that solution does not 
ostensibly appeal to her. This is, in short, the 
ratson d’etre of Japanese imperialist expansion. 

Japanese expansion can take place only 
in the kce of Chinese, Russian, British or 
American opposition. If she expands on the 
Asiatic mainland, she is bound to incur the wrath 
of China or Russia. If she expan(fe southward 
—towards the Philippine Islands or Australia 
— she is bound to come into conflict with the 
United States of America or Great Britain. As 
far as one can judge, Japan seems to have 
decided in favour of the first course, notwith- 
staniiing the appeal made by Lt.-Commander 
Ishimaru in his book Japan Must Fight England 
to tlie effect that she should make up with 
China, Russia and the U.S.A. and concentrate 
on fighting England. On the Asiatic mainland 
the territory on which Japan can cast her eyes 
belongs either to Russia or to China. To attack 
Russia would be folly for Japan, because under 
Soviet rule, Russia is fully re-awakened. Sh( 
has, moreover, a first class military machine 
both in Europe as well as in the Far East 

'TKorofAfo fho nnlxr oltjarnftfiw laft-. tO Japan 


for satisfying her imperialist ambitions is to 
expand at the expense of China. But though 
she may expand at the expense of China, that 
expansion can take place only in the teeth of 
Russian opposition, for reasons that will be 
explained below. So far as Britain is concerned, 
however much she may dislike the growth of 
Japanese power on the Asiatic continent, she 
will put up with the nuisance, knowing full well 
that the only alternative to it would be expan- 
sion to the south, bringing Japan into direct 
and unavoidable conflict with her, and in her 
present mood, the U. S. A. will certainly not 
go to war with Japan over her “ interests ” in 
the Far East. 

Being an Asiatic countiy and living in close 
proximity to a huge continent, it is but natural 
that Japan should look primarily to the main- 
land of Asia to fulfil her imperialist require- 
ments. There she finds a huge state — formerly 
the Celestial Empire and now the Republic of 
China — ^ill-managed and disunited and with 
more natural resources than she can herself 
develop. The vastness, the potential richness 
and the internal weakness of China constitute 
the greatest temptation for Japan. 

The conflict between the two Asiatic coun- 
tries is more than forty years old. It began 
towards the end of the last centmy. By that 
time, Japan had modernised her state-machinery 
with the help of modem methods and had 
modem weapons of warfare. She found that 
all the big European Powers had begun to 
exploit China and to enrich themselves at her 
expense. Why, then, should not Japan, an 
Asiatic Power living next-door, do tlie same and 
keep out the Western Powers from draining the 
wealth of the East ? This was the imperialist 
logic which started Japan on her race for 
expansion. 

During the last forty years, Japan has not 
lost a single opportimity for wresting conces- 
sions from the Chinese Government and during 
this period she has been undermining the in- 
fluence of the Western exploiting powers slowly 
and steadily. Her greatest rivals were Russia, 
Britain, the U. S. A. and Germany. During 
the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905, she was 
able to checl^ate the Czarist Empire. During 
the Great War she was able to vdpe out Germany 
from the map of China. But she has not been 
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able to tackle Britain and the U. S. A. And 
in the meantime Russia, which was once beaten, 
has_ come back into the picture as a 
Soviet State, newly armed and considerably 
strengthened. 

The disintegration of China began during 
the latter half of the nineteenth century, 
European powers like Britain, Russia, Germany, 
etc., and the U. S. A. put pressure on China 
and obtained “ ireaty-ports ” like Hung Kong. 
Shanghai, etc., which virtually amounted to 
annexation of Chinese territory. Just before! 
the end of the la.st century, Japan appeared on 
the scene and also adopted western tactics in 
her dealings with China. The island uf 
Formosa lying to the south-east of China was 
acquired by Japan in the war of 1894-95 with 
China. Port Arthur in Southern Manchuria 
and the southern half of Sakhalin Island, then 
belonging to Russia, passed into Jaijanese hands 
after the Russo-Japanese War of 1904-1905. 
About the same time Japan took over the 
Kwantung Railway and the southern part of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway running through 
Manchuria, thereby making South Manchuria 
a Japanese sphere of influence. Korea, formerly 
Chinese territory, was anne.xed by Japan openly 
in 1910 and it is interesting to note that Japan 
Imd professed to secure its independence wlitn 
she w’ent tu war with China in 1894. During 
the Great War, Japan declared wav on Germany 
and immediately proceeded to seize Tsingtao 
and otlier German possessions in the Shantung 
peninsula. In 1915, when slie found all the 
Western Powers up to their neck in the war, 
.lapan i)resonted 21 demands to China and ex- 
ported several concessions from her. After the 
war, Japan received as her share of the spoils, 
the mandate for the ex-German Pacific Islands, 
the strategic importance of which lies in their 
position atliwnrt the direct sea-route from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands. Then 
there was a lull in Japanese expansion for a 
period, since Japan wanted time to assimilate 
what she had annexed. The next period of 
feverish activity began in 1931 with the con • 
quest of Manchukuo (Manchuria), when Man- 
chukuo, formerly a Chinese territory, was set up 
as a nominally independent state, just as Korea 
was in 1895. The present expansionist drive 
which has been continuing since 1931 can be 
traced to the now famous (or rather notoriousj 
Tanaka memorandum of 1928 in which plans 
for Japan’s future expansion on the Asiatic 
mainland were clearly laid down. From this 
brief historical survey it should be clear that 
Japan’s determination to find more elbow-room 
for herself in this planet of ours is unshakable. 


Outward circumstances can hardly thwart this 
imperious drive and can at best determine the 
direction and speed of her expansion. 

A scientific examination of the intei’ual 
economy of Japan will clearly explain Japan’s 
military aggression since 1931. It is easy to 
underhand her need for fresh territoiy when her 
population is growing and her existing territory 
is already too scanty for her present popula- 
tion. Looking to her industrial system, one 
finds that Japan has to import all her important 
raw materials, viz., cotton, wool, pulp, iron, oil, 
etc., from a great distance. The expansion oi. 
her industrial system, like her need for terri- 
tory, is necessitated by tlie growth of popula- 
tion. Therefore, to maintain her large popu- 
lation, Japan requires a safe and regular supply 
of raw materials. The ex]mnsi(m of industries, 
again, requires new markets. Now, how are all 
tliesc needs to be fulfilled? Will China of her 
own accord give up teiintory for colonization 
to Japan ? Will she allow Japan to exploit her 
vast resources in raw materials and her exten- 
sive market ? .Certainly not. Both national 
honour and self-interest will stand in the way. 
Further, the Eui'opean powers and the U. S. A. 
will not voluntarily permit .Japan to monopolisi! 
China — her rcsciurces and her market. They 
will insist to the last on the “ Open Door ” 
policy in China which permits all powders to 
share the Chinese spoils. Hence Japan has to 
seize Cliinese territory by force. She has been 
doing this by stages, biting off one slice at a 
time and taking time to digest it. Each attack 
is preceded by certain boriler-iiioidents, which 
arc carefully stage-managed in order to serve 
as a pretext for Japanese aggression. The tac- 
tics are the same, whether one observes the 
north-westeni frontier of India or Walw'al in 
Abyssinia or tlie Manchurian frontier in the 
Far East. 

Japan’s imperialist needs and demands in 
the Far East can be fulfilled only if she can 
establish her political hegemony over China to 
the exclusion of the wdiite races and by virtually 
scrapping the “ Open Door ” policy. Time and 
again, her politicians have said as much in so 
many words. For instance, Japan’s spokesmen 
have often said that she has special interests 
in the Far East which cannot be compared to 
those of any other Western Power — that it is 
Japan’s mission to umpire the Far East and 
maintain peace in that quarter, etc. etc. No 
doubt, besides the purely economic motive, the 
Japanese are inspired by the desire to found 
an Empire and the consciousness of being an 
uncohquered race whets their imperialist 
appetite. Incidentally, the foundation of an 
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Eiwpire abroad onablcr< the fascist elements in 
.lapnncse society to get the upper hand. 

If C-'hina could someliow persuade herself 
to accept the political and economic suzerainty 
or patronage of Japan, the Sino-Japanese con- 
flict would end in no time. This is what Hirota, 
Japan's foremost diplomat, has been tiying to 
achieve for the last three years. His speeches 
have been extremely conciliatory on the sur- 
face, with a constant api)eal for Sino-Japanese 
co-operation. Now, what is the objective of 
tins co-operation ? Obviously, the enrichment 
of Japan and the virtual enslavement of China. 
But this naked truth cannot be blurted out — 
hence the slogan is “ Co-operation in a joint 
defence against Communism.” This slogan not 
only serves to cloak Japanese motives, but at 
tlic same time conciliates all anti-socialist 
elements whether in Japan, China or elsewhere. 
Thus, the Indian papers of the 7th August, 1937, 
gave, the following account of Hirota’s foreign 
l)olicy : — 

“Dedai'ing that a major point in Japan’s requests 
to China was co-operation in a joint defence against 
communism, M. Hirota in the House of Representatives 
said he believed that Sino-Japanese co-operation was 
possible if the radical elements in China, paiticularly the 
Communists, were effectively controlled. He added, the 
Japanese Government wished to settle the North China 
incident on the spot and at the same time to effect a 
fundamental readjustment of Sino-Japanese relations.” 

And similar statements in similar language 
linve been made ever since Hirota first became 
Jnpan’.s Foreign Minister a few years ago. 

Can China submit to this demand even if 
it brings her peace? My own view is that left 
to himself, Marshal Chiang Kai-shek, the 
Dictator of the Nanking Central Government, 
would have done so. At heart he is \dolently 
nnti-Communist and since the split in the 
Kuomintang (Chinese National Party) in 1927, 
when he managed to establish his supremacy, 
he has spared no pains to exterminate tho 
Chinese Communists and their allies. But 
Marshal Chiang has encountered consist- 
ent opposition from two quarters. The Western 
provinces of China, kno^m as the Chinese 
Soviet states, being practically independent 
of Nanking, have kept up the fight against 
Japan and, on this point, have faithfully echoed 
the feelings of the Chinese masses. Secondly, 
the Western powers with their vast interests 
in China, and with their prestige to maintain 
before the Eastern races, cannot easily persuade 
themselves to scuttle. The foreign investments 
of U. S. A. in China are, in point of magnitude 
and importance, second only to its investments 
in Latin America (Central and South America). 
Regarding British investments in China, the 


following extract froin the London Tivies cf 
tlie 19th August, 1937 is illuminating 

“Briti-h direct inieresU in China are worth about 
250 million pounds, made up of 200 million pounds in 
business investments and 50 million, pounds in government 
obligations. Of the total sum, about 180 million pounds 
is tied up in Shanghai, and of this 180 million a high 
proportion is in the Settlement district nortli of the 
Soochow Creek. This is the district now being most 
heavily shelled and bombed. It is where mn^t of the 
Public Utility offices and works, and where most ol ihe 
lai'ge mercantile businesses, arc established.” 

The Times writer goes on to point out witli 
dismay that whilst previously this district has 
been policed under British superintendents, tho 
police stations have been evacuated and 
occupied by the Japanese. The White Races 
are consequently alive to the fact that Japanese 
hegemony over China will mean not only the 
subjugation of the latter but their own exclu- 
sion from the Far East. 

Since the geography of a country often 
determines military strata^, it is necessary to 
note the salient features in the geography of. 
China. 

China’s most important lines of communica- 
tion are her three great rivers : the Hwang-ho 
(or Yellow River) in the Nortli, the Yang-tse 
in the Centre and the Si-Kiang in the South. 
The entrance to the Si-Kiang is controlled by 
the British port of Hongkong; to the Yang-tse 
by Shanghai, which is jointly held by the foreign 
powers with Britain and America predomina- 
ting. The entrance to the Hwang-ho is 
dominated by Japan, entrenched first in Korea 
and now in Manelmria (Manchukuo) as well. 
The one practicable land route into China is 
that from the north. Along this route the 
Mongols and the Manchus entered China 
proper, and in the years preceding the Great 
War, both Russia and Japan had their eyes on 
it. Since 1931, Japan has been aiming at the 
pos.'jcssion of tliis route and the country adjoining 
it and since July, '1937, fighting has been going 
on in tliis area. It should be remembered in 
this connection that high mountains separate 
China proper from the western part of the 
Republic (viz., Sinkiang or Chinese Turkestan). 
The consequence of this is that the land route 
to China proper is from the north and we find 
that historically the power which has Controlled 
Manchuria has always been in a strong position 
to dominate China. (See map I) 

In order to understand in their proper 
perspective the events in the Far East since 1931, 
it is necessary to understand the broad lines 
of Japanese strategy. Since Japanese hegemony 
in China through peaceful penetration was not 
possible, Japan laid down her plans for a military' 
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conquest of China, or at least for militaiy 
pressure on her. To achieve this objective, 
Japanese strategy had to work along two lines— 
firstly, to break up Chinese unity and secondly, 
to make it impossible for any other power to 
come to the aid of China. This puipose could 
be served only if Japan could seize the entire 
northern part of the Republic, including 
Manclmkuo, Mongolia and northern China 
proper. These territories taken together form a 
compact mass, cutting off Russian Siberia from 
China proper (the valleys of Hwang-ho, Yangtse 
and Si-Kiang rivers). A reference to the map 
will .sliow that if Japan holds this area, she can, 
in the event of war uith Russia, penetrate 
through Outer Mongolia and cut the trans- 
Sibormn railway at Lake Baikal. (See map ID 
And if Russia can be effectively isolated, no 
other coLintiy can come to China’s rescue in an 
emei’gencv. We shall ace how Japan has 
]U’ogrcsscd in the task of absorbing this area 
since 1931. 

It is necessary to note at the outset that 
Japan never lays all her cards on the table and 
she proceeds with her aggression cautiously, 
taking care that she is not attacked by any 
other power when her own hands are full. 
Moreover, she always manages to stage some 
“ incident ” in order to give her a pretext for 
seizing Chinese territory. The first “ incident ” 
was staged on September 18th, 1931, by 
Lieutenant Kawamoto of the Japanese Imperial 
Army who was reconnoitring along tlie South 
Manchiu'ia Railway track. This led to the 
seizure of Mukden the next- day and of the 
whole of hlanchuria within a short period. At 
that time, the whole world was in the grip of 
an acute economic depression and Russia was 
feverishly inisliing on her fii’st Five-Year plan. 
Japan was, therefore, sure that there would be 
no effective challenge to her predatory' moves. 
The Lytton Commission sent out by the League 
of Nations reported against Japan and following 
that, the League Assembly condemned the 
Japanese seizure of Manchuria. But Japan 
snapped her finger's at the League and walked 
out. This was followed by the sale of 
the Chinese Eastern Railway to Manclmkuo 
by the Soviet Union in 1933 and in 1934 the 
Russo-lManchukuo Waterways Agreement was 
adopted. Though Manchukuo was not given 
ih jure recognition by the other pow'ers, she 
obtained r/c /(lofo. I’ecognition from most of them. 

iManchukuo is a huge territoiy with plenty 
of room for colonisation, though the climate is 
se^'el•c, and it is rich in several raw materials 
including coal. Moreover, it is exceedingly 
useful as a jumping-off ground for Japan in the 


event of war with Soviet Russia. Many people 
thought that it w'oultl take Japan years to 
develop Manclmkuo and in the meantinu*, there 
would be peace in the Far East. But they w'ere 
mistaken. Both on economic and on strategic 
grounds, Manchukuo cannot stand by itself. 
Only a irart of tlie raw materials desired by 
Japan can be found there and the Manchukuan 
jiiarket is not big enough for Japan. Moreovov, 
strategically Manchukuo is exceedingly w'cak, 
there being hostile territoiy on all sides. Conse- 
quently, to satisfy her economic needs and to 
ensure the safety of the new state, Japan had 
to continue her aggression further. 

In 1932. another “incident” was staged in 
Sluinghai and the Shanghai AVar between China 
and Japan started. The upshot of it was that 
China was forced to demilitarise a certain area 
near Sliangliai and submit to a few other 
Japanese conditions. The strategic importance 
of Shanghai was not so dear in 1932, but the 
present war (1937) has brought it to light. 

By 1933, tlic consolidation of Alanchukuo 
under the puppet Emperor, Pu Yi, was complete 
and Japan was ready for a further extension (ff 
her frontiers. Fighting took place in North 
China outside the frontiers of Manchukuo. The 
Japanese troops seized Johol and a slice of 
Chahar and marched up to tlie gates of Peking 
(now called Pciping). Vimquishcd in battle, 
the Cliinese had to bow to tlie inevitable and 
see another slice of their territory' annexed by 
Japan. The war ended with the Tiingku truce 
in 1933. 

The year 1934 was comparatively uneventful 
but hostilities broke out again in 1935. As 
always happens with Japan, a fresh act of 
aggression was preceded by conciliatory speechc.s 
and a ^how of moderation in foreign policy. 
On January 23rd, 1935, Hirota delivered an 
address, advocating a policy of nnii-aggrcssion 
and the adoption of a “ good neighbour ” policy 
with a ^•iew to effecting n rapprochement wdth 
China. This time, the slogan adopted by the 
Japanese was an autonomous North China (like 
an autonomous Manchukuo) and the Central 
Government of Nanking (netv capital of China) 
was told not to interfere with Japanese activi- 
ties and negotiations in North China. But 
Nanking could not wliolly oblige Japan and the 
people of North China did not want to walk 
into the Japanese trap as blindly as the 
Manchurians had done in 1931. The result was 
that the Japanese plans did not succeed. 
Nevertheless, when the conflict w'as finally 
liciuidated. it was found that China had virtually 
lost another portion of lier territory. In 1933. 
Jchol and a part of Chahar had been absoihcd 
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by Maiichukiio. Now, a demilitarised zone 
was created in Hopei province with its capital 
at Tungchow, 12 miles east of Peiping, called 
the East Hopei autonomous area. In charge of 
this area was a Chinese renegade, Yin Ju-Keng, 
and the territory was under Japanese domination. 
(Later on, large-scale smuggling went on within 
this area, presumably with Japanese connivance, 
with a view to evading the Chinese Customs.) 
Further, the remaining part of Hopei (which 
contains Priping and Tientsin) and a portion 
of Chahar were combined into a separate 
ndministrati\'e unit under the Hopei-Chahav 
Political Council, headed by General Simg Cheh 
Yuan, the strongest leader outside Nanking. 
This Council, while afraid to oppose Japan 
openly, did not sever its connections with 
Nanking. 

Ill February, 1936, there was a military 
revolt in Tokyo and, for a time, the Japanese 
Government had its hands full at home. 
Ne^^ertlieless, it was not altogether inactive. 
With a ^dew to strengthening her position inter- 
nationally, Japan entered into a Pact witJi 
Germany — ^the German-Japanese-Anti-Comin- 
torn Pact. Towards the end of the yeai‘, in 
November, 1936, an attempt was made to pusli 
into Inner Mongolia down the Peiping-Paotow 
Railway, but the Mongol-Manchukuo merce- 
naries of Japan were held at bay in tlie province 
of Suiyan by General Fu Tso I, with the aid 
of Nanking's troops. 

It should be clear to any student of histoiy 
that since 1931, Japan lias been giwing 
increasingly assertive not only in the Far East, 
but iu world affairs in general. If she Imd not 
felt strong in the international sphere, she would 
never have I’entured an aggression against China. 

liave already refen-ed to her withdrawal 
from the League of Nations after the seizure 
of Manchuria. Prior to this she had allowed 
the Anglo-Japanese Alliance to lapse, probably 
because she felt that she was powerful enough 
to do w'itliout it. In the Washington Naval 
Treaty, Japan had agreed to the ratio 5:5:3 in 
the matter of warships etc. as between Britain, 
U. S. A. and herself. When this treaty lapsed in 
1935, Japan insisted on parity and since this 
was not agreed to by the other powers at the 
London Conference, she contemptuously walked 
out of it. When Britain wanted to bring about 
an economic understanding with Japan in the 
matter of world-markets, ' Japan refused to 
discuss any markets except those which were 
directly controlled by the former, and the 
Loudon Conference of 1935 between the two 
nowers broke up. From all these facts it 
be clear that when 1937 dawned, Japan was 


morally and internationally i>i’cparod for a 
major conflict in the Far East. 

But sometimes even the most well-inforuiod 
arc led astray. Between March and July 1937 
Japan lulled the whole world into the belief tliat 
she was passing through an economic crisis and 
was therefore unable to launch on any militaiy 
aggression against China. Articles appeared in 
se%'eral American jounials to show that while 
the rest of the world was cn oying an economic 
recovery, in Japan it was tie reverse. Owing 
to this recovery, the price of all raw materials 
had gone up considerably. Japan had to buy 
them at a high price and so her cost of 
production had gone up — making it virtually 
impossible for- her to compete in the world- 
market successfully. (This statement is dis- 
proi'ed by the remarkably low prices of Japanese 
textiles in India at the present time.) Auierican 
jouroalists took pains to argue that because 
of this economic crisis, Japan had decided 
to go slow ivith China and was therefore 
offering her the hand of friemlsliip. It was 
further argue{l that owing to the same reason, 
extreme militarists were out of favour for the 
time being and moderate politicians were getting 
the upper hand in Japan. It now appears that 
Japan’s inoderation was simply a cloak to hide 
her real intentions in order to lull her enemies 
to a sen.se of security. Jaiian chose this 
liarticular moment for attacking China for 
obvious reasons. Neither the U. S. A. nor Britain 
nor Russia is yet ready to challenge Japan in 
wav. All of them arc preparing feverishly and 
are [liling up armaments and two or three 
yeai‘3 later, the outlook for Japan may be 
gloomy. It was therefore a case of “ now or 
never ” for Japan, and she. struck. She carefully 
prepared for this attack by a period of sober 
talk and moderate action. And when eveiy- 
body felt comdneed that Japan was thinking iu 
terms of peace, she launched her attack. Thiw, 
writing on April 24th 1937, the well-known 
journal of New York, The Nation, said : 
" The prospects of peace in the Far East are 
gi'eater than at any time since 1931.” Writing 
on June 26tli, the same journal romarked that 
there was a lull in Japan’s offensive against 
China. But little did the writer know then that 
it was merely a lull before the storm. 

Apart from Japan’s general preparedness 
for another drive, certain factors precipitated 
the present crisis in the Far East. The Scian 
coup and the kidnapping of Marshal Chiang Kai- 
shek in December 1936, prepared the ground for a 
“ United T^ont ” policy in China. 'There seems 
to be little doubt now that before Chiang was 
released by his captors, an understanding had 
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been a^)•i^'ed at between the Chinese Soviets and 
tiic Nanking Go^’emment on the basis of a 
common resistance against Japan. This under- 
standing meant the completion of the unification 
of China for the first time in recent historj'. 
The Chinese Soviets were to give up their 
Communism and Separatism and submit to the 
direction of Nanking. Chiang was to lead 
united China against Japanese aggression and 
the Commimist leaders, Chow En-lai and 
Chiang’s oum son, were to fall in line with him. 
Japan came to know of this and attacked, before 
united China could proceed fmther with the 
work of consolidation. 

The time is opportune for Japan in many 
ways. Though British, Russian and American 
rearmament is proceeding apace, as already 
stated, neither of them is yet ready for 
a conflict. It will still take time for 
Britain to complete her Singapore base, The 
Neutrality Act adopted by tlie U. S. A. is 
a clear indication that she wants to keep out of 
cveiy iutcinational conflict. The Russian Ai-iny, 
according to Fascist reports, is seething vfith 
discontent and in any case is not as formidable 
as it appeared twelve months ago. The clasli 
on the Soviet-Manchukuo border followed by 
the withdrawal on July 4th, 1937, of the Soviet 
(roups from the disputed islands which belonged 
to Russia under the 1860 Agreement with China 
— was a further proof that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not prepared for a war. 

Three days after the withdrawal of the 
Soviet troo]W from the Amur River, a fresh 
“ incident ” was staged near Pciping and the 
attack on North China was resumed on July 
8tii. 1937. 

Man is proverbially wiser after a calamity 
has befallen him. It is now reported by well- 
informed journalists that Japan had been pre- 
paring for this war for some time past. She is 
not satisfied with the occupation of Manehukuo. 
This country is too cold for Japanese immi-. 
grants. It has contributed only a small propor- 
tion of the raw materials needed by Japanese 
industry. It has, no doubt, brought some in- 
crease of trade to .Tapan, but this has been 
offset by the cost of administration and the 
losses incurred as a result of the competition 
of Manchurian products in the Japanese 
market. On the other hand, economically 
North China {viz., the pro\’inces of Shantung, 
Hopei, Chahar, Shansi and Suiyan) offers fai' 
more than Manehukuo. There are iron deposits 
in Cliahar, Shansi and Southern Hopei. Shansi 
has also high-grade coal. Moreover, tin, copper,, 
gold and oil are scattered throughout the five 
pro\dnces. Tlic Yellow River (Hwang-ho) 


valley is suitable for the cultivation of cotton 
which is now iinportetl into .lapan from India 
and America to the value of 400 million yen 
annually. And the climate is more favourabl-.’ 
to Japanese immigration than that of Man- 
chukuo, as well as to cattle-breeding. (See 
map III) 

The Japanese drew uj) i)Ians for the; ex- 
ploitation of this territory some time ago, but 
Japanese capital was loath to come iii as long 
as the area remained under Chinese sovereignty. 
Hence, militarism had to come to the aid of 
capitalism. 

Apart from the economic urge behind the 
present aggi’cssion, tlicre lurks the psychulugi- 
cal factor. American journalists were partly 
right when tliey wrote during the earlier part 
of this year about the economic crisis in Japan, 
l)ut their conclusions were wrong. Contrary to 
wliat they wrote, economic difficulties may in- 
stigate a “ totalitarian *’ government to launcli 
on a war abroad in order to stave off discon- 
tent at home. (The same crisis may overtake 
Germany in the not distant future.) In tlie 
case of Japan, it may be averrcrl that the 
economic difficulties which slic encountered in 
the recent past as a result of her declining trade 
balance, made a revival of war-psy(‘iu>log>' 
necessary. 

Further, since the defeat of the Jaimncse- 
direeted e^)cdition against Suiyan (a province 
in North CSuna) in November, 1936, it became 
apparent tliat the strategic areas of Inner 
Mongolia could only be obtained if the whole 
of Nortli Chinn were brought into subjugation. 
Without controlling Clmhar an<l Suiyan, in 
particular, it is impossible to push into Inner 
Mongolia from the direction of jMancliukuo. 

M’hy is .Tapan so keen about Inner 
Mongolia, a barren countiy of little economic 
value? The reason is strategic rather tlian 
economic. It ha.s been remarked above that 
Japan has been aiming at a compact mass of 
territory compi'ising ilanchukuo, North China 
and Mongalia. Now, in the meantime, Soviet 
diplomacy has not been idle and two big pro- 
rinces of the Chinese Republic have passed 
under Russian influence — Sinkiang lor Chines''; 
Turkestan) and Outer “Mongolia (the upper 
portion of Mongolia adjoining Soviet Russia) 
(See map II) Sinkiang is not of much 
strategic importance to Jaium (tliougli it 
is to Soviet Russia owing to its 
proximity to India) — but Outer Mongolia 
is. With Outer Mongolia under her control, 
Soviet Russia can easily descend into North 
China. The only way to prevent this and out 
off Russia pcnnauently from China proper is 
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to seize Inner Mongolia, (the Southern part of 
IMungolia) and North China and thereby form 
a compact corridor from AVest to East, separat- 
ing Russian Siberia and Outer Mongolia from 
China proper. To annex this tenitoiy is at 
present Japan’s objective. Once she succeeds 
in this effort, her next endeavour would be to 
build a strategic railway through this newly 
acquired territory from East to AVest. If she 
is able to consolidate her position there, she 
may then think of moving into Outer Mongolia. 
AAHiat would then happen, it is difficult to pre- 
dict. At jircsent. Outer ^Mongolia is a Russian 
sphere of influence and the Soviet Government 
have declared very plainly that any move on 
the part of Japan within this territory would 
be tantamount to a c<mis belli. 

But Japan has not given up all hope of 
uniting the Mongols under her suzerainty some 
time in future. Hence, Japanese agents often 
talk of “ Mengkukuo ” as a worthy political 
ideal for all the Mongols. This plan, if it 
ever materialises, will be a countei-part of -Man- 
chukuo. It will ^ve the Mongols their own 
state, with the Gilbortian facade of autonomy 
of course, but in reality under Japanese tute- 
lage. There arc approximately five million 
Mongols in the Far East. Two millions live 
in the Ilsingan province of Manchkuo. A 
million live in Outer Mongolia — a territory half 
as large as the United States, but mostly desert. 
Another million live in Inner Mongolia, while 
about a million are scattered in Sinkiang 
fCiiinesc Turkestan), Tibet and Soviet Russia 
(Buriat Republic). The nucleus of the future 
Mongol State of " Mengkukuo " has already 
come into existence with a Mongolian Political 
Council. Among the Mongol leaders who are 
under Japanese influence are Li Shouhsein and 
Prince Teh. 

But while an “ autonomous ” Mengkukuo 
may be a futmx; project for Japan, an autonom- 
ous North China is her immediate objective. 

Since the annexation of Manchukuo, 
Japanese influence in North China was steadily 
growing and this must have led them to hope 
that without a major conflict, another puppet 
state would be set up in the near future com- 
prising the five provinces of North China. But 
the absorption of Canton province w’ithin 
Nanking’s zone in the recent past, followed by 
the reported .understanding of Marshal Chiang 
with the Chinese Communists in December last 
must have dashed Japanese hopes to the ground. 
A strong and united China was, at long last, 
rising before the world’s eyes and that China 
would not give up her northern provinces with- 
out a fight. Since January, 1937, Nanking 


began to assert its influence over North China 
officials. She interfered with the Japanese — 
lu-oteeted smuggling through East Hopei. She 
dared to order the suspension of the new 
Tientsin- Tokyo air-line, established by Japan 
without Chinese consent. In Northern Chahav 
there was a small-scale rebellion of Manchukuan 
and Mongolian troops against Japanese domina- 
tion. Anti-Japanese incidents were thus occur- 
ring with increasing frequency and not settled 
by abject submission to Japan’s demands. To 
crown all. thei'e was the report of an under- 
standing between Nanking and the Chinese 
Communists which would bring into the field 
against Japan, the 90,000 seasoned soldiers be- 
longing to tlie latter. 

On July 3rd, 1937, the Japanese Ambas- 
sador, Shigeru Kawagoc, started negotiations 
with Nanking. Japan trimmed her sails and 
proposed the relinquishment of Japanese poli- 
tical control in North China, provided Nanking 
would recognize Manchukuo <ie jure and under- 
take “ economic co-operation ” with Japan. 
Nanking is reported to have rejected this pro- 
ixjsal and her counter-proposals fell short of 
Japanese requirements. No further proof was 
needed that a new China had come into exist- 
ence which would soon exercise its full authority 
over tlie northern provinces. Therefore, Japan 
struck without delay and an “incident” was 
staged at Lukouchaio, about 18 miles .west of 
Peiping (Peking) when Japanese troops engaged 
in night-mancpuvres clashed with units of the 
Chinese Twenty-Ninth Army stationed in that 
area. 

Looking at this incident legally, there can 
be no doubt that the Japanese were in the 
wrong. Though the Boxer Protocol of 1901 
entitled them to station troops in the Peiping 
Legation quarter and at certain points in the 
Peiping- Tientsin railroad, they sent their troops 
outside the specified areas and obstructed, rather 
than maintained, communications with the sea 
— the purpose for which the protocol was 
designed. However, soon after the clasli, 
the Japanese Government made the following 
demands ; — 

(1) Withdraw'al of the Twenty-Nintli 
Army from its present lines west of Pciping. 

(2) Punishment of the Cliinese responsible 
for the conflict. 

(3) Adequate control of all anti-Japanese 
activities in Nortli China; and 

(4) Enforcement of measures against 
Communism. 

It is reported that the. Hopei-Chahar 
Political Council submitted to these demands 
on July 19tii and the terms of the settlement 
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were published in Tokyo, on July 23rd. The 
expectation on the Cliinese side was that both 
the Chinese and Japanese fighting forces would 
withdraw from the zone and it is extremely 
probable that Nanking would ha-ve i-eluctautly 
endorsed the above settlement. But when tlic 
Japanese troops did not leave the area, the sub- 
ordinate officers and the rank and file of the 
Chinese troops refused to withdraw. On July 
26tli, the Japanese militaiy commanders issued 
an ultimatum that the Chinese troops must 
withdraw by noon, July 28th. The latter 
refused to budge and the Japanese thereupon 
proceeded to evict them by force. Thus the 
war started. 

Though Marshal Chiang, the Nanking 
Dictator, is not ready for a war, he has stood 
up to Jajjan and it is not likely tluit he will 
give in without a fight. 

Japan is preparing for a long fight and 
the Japanese Diet has already voted large sums 
for the campaign. It is reported tliat she will 
spend up to £117,650,000 in order to cany on 
the war till the end of Januaiy, 1938. 

The latest development in the Far Eastern 
War is the extension of tlie fight to the Shanghai 
area. On the 9tli August a fresh “ incident ” 
took place at the Hungjao aerodrome near 
Shanghai. Two Japanese naval officers were 
shot dead while attempting to enter the aero- 
drome. Thereupon, Japanese naval forces took 
drastic action to avenge the shooting and the 
Japanese Admiral demanded, among other 
things, that all Chinese troops should be vnth- 
drawn to a distance not less than 30 miles from 
Shanghai and that all defences prepared within 
the area should be immediately dismantled. 
The Chinese response to the demand was the 
movement into the Shanghai area of the 88lh 
Division from Nanking in order to reinforce 
the local troops. The Japanese regarded this 
as a flagrant breach of the 1932 Agreement — 
but the Chinese retorted by saying that the 
Japanese themselves by posting troops in 
Chine.3e territory and provocatively bringing a 
large fleet to the scene, had absolved China 
from any obligation to obseiwe the terms of that 
Agreement. 

Thus the war is going on along two fronts- - 
Peiping and Shanghai. A moot point in this 
connection is as to which party desired th-.; 
extension of the War to the Shanghai front. 
In all probability the Japanese. 

The Japanese, being blocked on land, as 
they were when Nanking troops moved inbj 
Hopei province, turned to the sea. The semi- 
circle of armies which Marshal Chiang threw 
round Peiping (under Japanese occupation) 
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based on a well-prepai'ed line of forts, was a 
bold and important strategic move. The left 
flank of the Government Anny is at Nankow, 
the famous pass, where the Peiping-Paotow 
railwaj' cuts through the hills. The centre of 
the scnii-circle depends on Paotingfu, 100 miles 
south of Peiping on the Hankow Railway. The 
right flank sweeps round to within 30 miles of 
Tientsin, also under Japanese occupation. (See 
nuHj) IV) The task of forcing this semi-circlc — 
this “ Hindenburg ’’ line — is a formidable one. 
Hence, the decision from a strategic point of 
view to undermine Chinese resistance by 
attacking Shanghai. 

If China has a heart, it is the financial 
and commercial centre at the mouth of the 
Yang-tse. Japan is attacking this heart in order 
to disorganize the fomgn-controlled industrial, 
commercial and financial centre of China with a 
view to imperilling the economic basis of the 
Central Government, demoralizing national 
feeling and terrifying the Chinese bourgeoiac. 
Shanghai is virtually at the mercy of the 
.iapancse nav\’ and an attack on this prosperous 
and ever-growing city is the obvious way to 
bring the war to a rapid conclusion. But the 
effectiveness of this thrust will depend on the 
extent of the di.slocation of trade and of the 
material damage accruing from the war. 

The war will go on for some. time. Japan 
will ty “ to paralyse the heart of China in'oi'dcr 
to amputate the limbs. China must stand or 
fall, tlierefore, by the war in Shanghai” — as 
an eminent strategist has declared. Will Chinn 
be able to survi^'e this blood-bath ? If Canton 
remains open for supplies of armaiiienLs and the 
loss in revenue due to the fighting in Shanghai 
is not too serious — China may. perhaps, keep 
going sufficiently long to be able to endanger 
the social and economic stability of Japan. As 
against this consideration is the fact that the 
Japanese Nay is attempting a blockade of the 
Chinese ports and further, that there is a war 
fe^•cr among the Japanese people and there does 
not seem to be any difference between the aims 
of the military and the civilians in the Island 
Empire. 

China has appealed once again to the 
League of Nations, as she did in 1931. But 
what is the value of this moribund League in. 
such an emergency? World opinion is, of 
course, on the side of China — but world-opinion 
is not of much value when pitted against 
machine-guns. The outlook for China is gloomy 
indeed. Tlic mellow view that time is on 
China’s side is not correct any longer. Today, 
China is fighting against time. God grant that 
she may succeed. 
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Japan has clone great things for herself 
and for Asia. Her reawakening at the dawn 
of the {)resent centuiy sent a thrill throughout 
our Continent. Japan has simttered the white 
man’s prestige in the Far East and has put 
all the Western imperialist powers on the 
defensive — irot only in the militaiy but also in 
the economic sphere. She” is extremely sensi- 
tive — and rightly so— about her self-respect _ as 
an Asiatic race. She is determined to drive 
out the Western Powers from the Far East. 
But could not all this have been achieved with- 
out Imperialism, without dismembering the 
Chinese Repiiblir, without humiliating another 
proud, cultured and ancient race ? No, with 


all our admiration for Japan, where such 
admiration is due, our whole heart goes to China 
in her hour of trial. China must still live— 
for her own sake and for hiunanity. Out of 
the ashes of this conflict she will once again 
nsc pheenix-like as she has so often done in 
the past. 

Let us learn the lessons of this Far-Eastern 
Conflict. Standing at the threshold of a new 
era, let India resolve to aspire after national 
self-fulfilment in every direction — but not at 
the expense of other nations and not through 
the bloody patli of self-aggrandisement and 
imperialism. 

Septembei' 19, 19.S7. 
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PRISON LIFE IN JAPAN 

A Contrast with India 
By CHAMAN LAL 


“ Dont fear ! I will not take revenge upon you for your 
misdeed; on the contrary, I wish to lead you to good. 
Although I am rigorous in handling you, my heart is 
filled with kindliness towards you.”— Motto at Amsterdam 
Prison. 

“Prison is a place for the incarceration of criminals 
for chastisement. They are placed there because of 
benevolence towards them and not because of any desire 
to inflict cruelly upon them; prison is intended for chastis- 
ing _ them and not for subjecting them to hardships. 
Punishment is imposed on them because it is unavoidable 
and because it is a means of removing evil from the State.” 
— From the Prison Code of Japan. 

The above quotations are the guiding motto 
of prison officials in Japan. While we hear 
more high sounding phrases from the lips of 
prison chiefs in India, but the fact remains, 
that crime, prison population, and riots in 
prisons are all increasing every year in India. 
The treatment of prison officials is generally 
such (especially in north India) that once a 
man gets into prison, rightly or wrongly, there 
is every likelihood of his becoming a hardened 
criminal. 

I say so, not on a heresay report, but from 
my very intimate experience of Indian prison 
life gained during four short terms of imprison- 
ment. As an “ habitual prisoner ” myself I 
can write a separate volume on prison life in 
India, but in this article, I will only make a 
few suggestions at the end. Now let me point 
out some special features of Japanese prison 
system. 

Treatment of Prisoners 

The reclamatiap and education of inmates 
of prisons is based on love and benevolence in 
Japan. 

On April 4, L924, Dr. Kisaburo Suzuki, the 
Minister of Justice, declared at a meeting of 
officials connected with prisons and criminal 
affairs : 

The enforcement of punishments consists in the 
adoption of such measures as may improve the quality 
of convicted persons and socialize them as good and law* 
abiding members of society.'* 

Further, at a meeting of the governors of 
prisons and reformatory prisons for minors held 
on October 11, 1927, Dr, Kado Hara, the then 
Minister of Justice, gave the following instruc- 
tions : 


“The object of enforcing punishments on the inmated 
of prisons is to cause them to reflect on and repent their 
ofiences and to turn them into good members of society. 
There are many and various means of attaining this object, 
but they are, in the final analysis, to cultivate ^eir 
character, .to give them training for diflereot occupations, 
and to maintain their health in good condition, while 
improving the circumstances which constitute the causes 
of their offences so as to enable them to lead a decent 
life. In order to realize the end aimed at, therefore, a 
mere confinement and watching of them is not sufficient; 
on the contrary, it is necessary to know their individual 
characteristics and their crimes, giving them thereby 
appropriate treatment.” 

Classification System 

Inasmuch as punishment by the restriction 
of personal liberty is enforced today principally 
with a view to education, criminals are 
properly classified according to ages, character- 
istics, terms of imprisonment, numbers and 
kinds of offences, and are then confined in 
different prisons so as to facilitate the enforce- 
ment of adequate measures for their categories 
and, further, to prevent prisons from becoming 
breeding-places of crime through mutual con- 
tact and contagion as the result of promiscuous 
confinement of all grades. When it is 
impossible to distribute them among independent 
prisons and they are confined in the same area, 
prisoners are usually classified strictly and 
confined separately according to their categories. 
There are prisons for minors at Odawara, 
Kawagoye, Himeji, Okazaki, Iwakuni, Kurume, 
Morioka, and Hachioji and in Hokkaido for the 
confinement of those under 18 years of age 
sentenced to penal servitude or imprisonment, 
prisons for aged persons at Hamamatsu and 
Yonago and for women at Tochigi, Miyoshi and 
Miyazu. At Uraga, located in an old warship 
anchored off the port, is a branch of the 
Odawara prison for minors. There juvenile 
offenders are given training as fishermen, and 
sometimes engage in costal and deep-sea fishing 
in sailing-vessels or steamers. 

In addition to the above-mentioned classified 
confinement, with a view to proper individualised 
treatment, they are examined by doctors, 
alienists, psychologists and educationists to find 
out their psychopathic idiosyncrasies, hereditary 
natures, physiological peculiarities, adaptabilities 
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to occupation, educational possibilities, etc., in 
different prisons previous to their confinement. 
Further, a “ social diagnosis ” is made by collect- 
ing reports on them from city, town and village 
offices, police stations, schools, and organizations 
devoted to their protection in order that they may 
be suitably classified for treatment. 

Progressive System 

A treatment on the progressive system is 
accorded to convicts who form the bulk of the 
inmates of prisons. This treatment aims at 
leading* them to repent and their treatment w 
graded in proportion to their aspiration and dili- 
gence, thereby gradually bringing them to the 
conditions of ordinary social life. The relaxa- 
tion of the enforcement of penalties not merely 
extends the scope of the personal liberty of con- 
victs, but serves to cultivate a sense of respon- 
ability on their part and strengthens their will for 
self-reclamation. In short, its chief purpose is not 
to make “ good convicts,” but to turn them into 
“ good citizens.” The treatment in question 
does not apply to persons who are sentenced to 
imprisonment for less than 6 months, aged and 
decrepit persons, and those of unsound mental 
or physical faculties. Any prisoner committed 
for the first time is kept in solitary confinement 
for a certain period of time and a close study 
is made of him. In the basis of the results he 
is classified according to character, physical and 
mental condition, number of convictions, age, 
nature of crimes, terra of service, home, health 
and thought. 

\ The Four Stages 

I I 

The stages of the progressive treatment are : 
(1) those under investigation; (2) those in 
course of correction and training; (3) those in 
process of improvement ; and (4_) those who have 
developed a sense of responsibility. After being 
subjected to a study of character, convicts are 
received into the first class to begin with. Those 
who are accorded this treatment are given fixed 
marks according to the terms of imprisonment 
and promotion to higher class is given only when 
a sufficient number of marks have been earned 
by diligence, good conduct, and growth of the 
sense of responsibility and of the will for self- 
improvement. Those belonging to the first and 
second classes are kept in confinement in 
association, while those belonging to the third 
class are kept in confinement in association in 
the daytime, but in solitary confinement at 
night, those belonging to the fourth class are 
confined in a special room. 


Democracy in Prison 

Governor of prisons may cause convicts in 
each workshop to elect some from amog them 
to keep the workshop in good order and look 
after other necessary matters. The elected ones 
must be popular, trustworthy and belong to the 
third class. Prisoners belonging to the _ third 
class must jointly, once a month, carry out the 
work of cleaning and sweeping of prison 
grounds and keeping them in order. Except in 
cases of special need prisoners belonging to the 
fourth class do not undergo physical examination 
or have their cells search^, and, further, are 
permitted to talk with one another so long as 
it does not interfere with the maintenance of 
discipline. They are also permitted to elect 
two representatives, who are nominated by the 
governor of the prison concerned from among 
several candidates elected by prisoners belonging 
to the fourth class. 

Facilities to Prisoners 

Prisoners of the fourth class may be 
permitted to take a walk within a place 
designated for that purpose in the prison grounds 
in hours of recess, or hold meetings, take a 
walk in a group, or hold athletic meetings on 
days free from labour. They give a pledge to 
the governor, holding themselves responsible for 
the physical examination of those of their own 
class, 'for the search of their cells and keeping 
them in order, and the maintenance of order 
among themselves. In case of any one of them 
violating the pledge, the privileged treatment 
will be suspended for a part or all of them. 
Any one of those belogning to the first class 
who earns more than Y6.(X) for labour may be 
permitted to use less than one-fifth of the 
monthly total in buying postage stamps and in 
other ways that are deemed necessary ; any one 
of those belonging to the second class less than 
one-fourth of the monthly total; any one of 
those belonging to the third class less than one- 
tbird of the monthly total ; and any one of those 
belonging to the fourth class less than one-half 
of the monthly total. While those of the first 
class are not permitted to change the kinds of 
labour they engage in, those of the second class 
and up are permitted to do so. Those who have 
superior skill or high efficiency and belong to 
the third class are charged with the task of 
directing industrial work and those who are 
similarly qualified in the fourth class are given 
the task of directing and supervising it. Those 
of the third class who have particularly superior 
skill and high efficiency are permitted to work 
for their own profit in time other than working 
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hours, but that time is limited to two hours 
per day. 

Moral Education 

Prisoners belonging to the first and fourth 
classes are chiefly given individual moral and 
religious instruction, while those belonging to the 
second and third classes receive the same 
instruction en mas&e. Listening to music broad- 
cast on the radio and listening to the playing 
of gramophone records is permitted to those 
belonging to the second and higher classes. The 
time for the enjoyment of this privilege is fixed 
at twice a month for those belonging to the 
second class, which may be increased to three 
times and four times for those belonging to the 
third and fourth classes respectively. The 
governor may permit members of the third and 
lourth classes to hold moral cultural meetings, 
the number of times being limited to once for 
those fourth. Prisoners of the fourth class are 
permitted to read books or see pictures in the 
prison library on days free from labour and 
may also borrow suitable newspapers and 
magazines from it. Those of the third class 
and the fourth may be permitted to play 
athletic games, the number of times for such 
amusements being limited to once a month for 
those of the third and twice for those of the 
fourth class. While those . belonging to the first 
class are permitted to interview or send letters 
only to their relatives and those who are 
concerned with their. protection, those belonging 
■fo the second and higher classes are permitted 
to interview or send letters to those who do not 
interfere with their moral instruction, besides- 
their relatives. The number of times of 
interviews and ,of writing letters increases in 
proportion to advances in class.. 

Provisions, drinks and other articles for the 
maintenance of the health of prisoners are 
uniform and do not differ according to classes. 
Those belonging to the fourth class are given 
white garments, are permitted to decorate their 
cells with flowers or pictures, and are lent table- 
ware and other sundry, articles for common use. 

Suspension . op Progress 

In case any prisoner violates the prison 
regulations, the treatment on the progressive 
system may be suspended for up to a period^ of 
3 months, but, in case it is recognized that' there 
are certain circumstances which have to be taken 
into consideration before the suspension or in 
case the prisoner shows signs of sincere penitence, 
the enforcMnent of the sentence of suspension 
may be postponed for Cr fixed period of time.' If 


he further violates the prison regulations during 
that period, the sentence of suspension will be 
enforced, but, if he passes the said period without 
any further violation, it wdll not be carried out. 
Further, in case a prisoner shows marked signs 
of penitence after the sentence has been delivered, 
this will be taken into consideration and the 
sentence repealed- in full or in part. In case 
a prisoner, who has been punished with 
suspension of the treatment, again violates the 
prison regulations, he may be transferred to a 
lower class according to the circumstances of 
the case. When a prisoner who has been 
punished with such degradation shows marked 
signs of penitence, he will be restored to his 
former category without reckoning his marks. 

When any persons of the fourth class have 
served one-third of his terms of imprisonment 
and the prison governor considers him fit for 
provisional release, his case should be reported 
on to the Minister of Itistice. Even one who 
belongs to lower classes and who has served 
one-third of his term and shows notable signs 
of penitence and is considered to be fully adapt- 
ed to social life — may be specifically granted 
provisional release, subject to the approval of the 
conference for provisional treatment on the pror 
gressive system. 

Prison Industries 

Industrial work in prisons is managed on 
three systems, viz., the public account system, 
the “ made-to-order ” system, and the contract 
system. .Under the public account system, a 
prison itself purchases materials, provides itself 
with the necessary machinery, implements and 
tools and makes prisoners manufacture or repair 
articles or carry on laboui’ under the direction 
of prison officials, and sells the products. 
Under the “ made-to-order ” system, the chief 
materials are supplied by the outside buyers 
and prisoners either manufacture or repair 
articles under the direction of industrial Work 
experts and assistant industrial work experts on- 
the prison staff,, and, when the articles are either 
manufactured or repaired, the wages of the 
workers and the cost of re(^uisites in the 
manufacture or repair are calculated and the 
prices of the articles fixed by the standard of 
current prices. The articles are tiien delivered 
to the buyers on payment of the account.- • Under 
the contract system, applicants have to . supply 
not only materials, machinery, implements ■ and 
tools, but also experts for the direction of work, 
a prison only offering the labour of prisoners 
and receiving their wages in exchange. In -the 
contract system now in -'force in- Japan^ the 
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prison authorities undertake the supply of 
provisions, etc., to prisoners as ■well as their 
super'vision and selection for work and nothing 
like the lease system that was in vogue in South 
American countries at one time is recognized. 

Among the above-mentioned three different 
systems, the public account system does not 
permit any third party other than the prison 
officials to direct prisoners in the prosecution of 
their work as in the case of the contract system, 
and moreover, enables the prison authorities to 
select and impose on prisoners such kinds of 
•work as are suited for their moral instruction 
and vocational education. In these respects, it 
is considered to be the most desirable for the 
enforcement of penological measures and its 
adoption is greatly encouraged. 

At the present day, the prisons principally 
adopt the “ State use system,” namely, a policy 
of manufacturing articles needed by the Govern- 
ment offices and public organizations and are 
taking pains to avoid competition -with private 
undertakings as much as possible. 

Training for Occupation 

In imposing work on prisoners, the most 
suitable kinds of work are given them not only 
by taking into consideration health, economy, 
terms of imprisonement, ability, occupations in 
free life, and future means of livelihood, but 
also by scientifically examining their individual 
adaptabilities to occupations. Industrial work 
in prisons is the most suitable means of giving 
moral instruction to prisoners; in particular, to 
train them in certain lines of work in the course 
of detention is the best way to prevent their 
again perpetrating crimes. Since 1926, therefore, 
houses for the training of prisoners for occupa- 
tions have been erected in different prisons 
throughout the country and there prisoners have 
been trained for occupations requiring special 
skill, such as those of carpenters, joiners, 
furniture-makers, tinsmiths, plasterers, tiraber- 
millworkers, painters, smiths, shoemakers, etc. 
The term of training is 5 months, during which 
fundamental theories and practice are taught. 

Ample Rewards 

Working hours are from 12 to 13 hours a 
day and differ according to months. It _ is 
permitted to give educational or moral instruction 
to prisoners or allow them to take exercise within 
these hours. A time of recess — 15. minutes in the 
morning and 25 minutes in the afternoon — is 
given them. All the income from the work of 
prisoners goes into the national treasury, 
irrespective of whether it arises from work or 


from wages. A prisoner who has worked may 
receive a reward as a favour. This gratuity 
varies from Y0.20 to 10.00 per month and the 
sums are fixed according to conduct, character, 
kinds of work, and the results of the work done. 
Any one who does particularly superior work 
is given an additional reward not exceeding 
Y. 10.00 a month or more, and the money is 
needed to support his father, mother, wife, child 
or to other necessary articles, one-third of the 
amount may be given liim while in confinement, 
and in case it is particularly necessary to do so 
for the sake of a prisoner, the entire reward 
may be handed over to him, irrespective of its 
amount and the way of spending it. In case, 
a prisoner has been injured or has fallen sick 
while at work, and has died in consequence or 
has become unable to carry on any work, he 
may be entitled to a pecuniary reward according 
to the circumstances of the case. This reward 
is fixed within the limit of from Y 60 to Y 180 
according to the details of the case. 

The Hito 

Prisoners ai'e given moral instruction en 
nuzsse on national holidays, in the first two 
days of January and 31st December, or on 
Sundays. The same instruction is also given 
to prisoners individually in case it is deemed 
necessary. It is chiefly given by chaplains 
appointed from among priests of the Shinshu 
sect. Adult prisoners who are uneducated and 
those under age receive an elementary school 
education. The latter are also given military 
training, which pves very satisfactory resul'te 
in the way of moral instruction. Prisoners arc 
permitted to read books and look at maps and 
pictures, unless it is injurious to the good order 
of the prison, but writings concerning current 
topics are forbidden. As however, it is needful 
to keep them acquainted with changes in the 
condition of society, lest they should fall behind 
the times, a specially edited newspaper Hito 
(Man) is issued and distoibutod among them. 

Suggestion fob Prison Chiefs 
(By an kabniml prisoner) 

Towards the conclusion, may I dare to make 
the foUo'wing few suggestions for the sympathetic 
consideration of Indian prison chiefs, legislators, 
and the press. 

Basic Needs. — (1) No uneducated person 
should be employed in prisons even as 
a warder and within the next fi.ve years all the 
present uneducated prison staff should be either 
educated or replaced by educated men. 

(2) Besides, being literate they must 
undergo training in a special course as to how 
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Three Jail-birds on boat : Mr. and Mrs. Chaman Lai and their daughter Vina. The ymtcr, his 

wife and baby often exchange prison experiences 


to treat prisoners with a view to convert them 
to good citizens. 

(3) Use of abusive language (which is 
shamefully disgusting to observe in eveiy prison) 
and use of physical force by jail officials should 
be treated as a crime and offenders be brought 
to book. 

(4) Non-official visitors to jails should be 
selected by provincial legislatures (and by 
municipality in the case of Delhi) and they 
should be men of independent character and in 
no case be recruited from among the honorary 
magistrates and title-holders, as it is done at 
present. They exist to whitewash the offences 
of jail officials in most places. 

(5) A committee of non-official visitors 
should meet every now and then and see that 
the reports made by visitors are carried out by 
jail officials and the Minister-in-charge in 
prisons should iffismiss such officials who do not 
remove the due complaints pointed out by 
non-officiai visitors. 

(6) The Minister-in-charge and not the 
Director of prisons should have direct relations 
with the committee of non-official visitors of 
every province. 

(7) Non-official visitors should be ejected 
to devote more time and energy to their task 
from the point of view of a public duty, and' 


should not visit prisons simply to get their 
allowance. 

(8) Special Officer’s Job . — In every prison 
a special official (directly under special provin- 
cial prison department) be appointed to watch 
other prison officials and warders that they do 
not extort bribes from prisoners. All letters 
sent and received by prisoners should be 
scrutinized by him so that they do not write 
to their relations to send money to be given 
for bribes to jail officials. 

All the money orders received for prisoners 
should be under the direct supervision of this 
official and he should use the money for buying 
books, soap, oil, shoes or other necessities of 
prisoners (permitted under the jail rules). 

This particular official should also see that 
full ration is issued for the prisoners’ kitchen 
and the storekeeper does not do any dishonesty 
in the matter. 

It is common knowledge in India that prison 
officials fulfil their requirements at the expense 
of prisoners. Flour, ghee, A'^egetablea, sugar, 
carpets, embroiderj' work, shoes, suitcases, 
furniture, stationery, and even tailoring, laundry 
services are all made available from inside the 
prison walls. And these corrupt practices have 
become so common that jail officials have come 
to regard them as their birthright. 
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Most of the troubles often ending in fatal 
riots take place in prisons, becai^ the prisoners 
are underfed and ill-treated. 

“Shortage of fuel, oil and vegetables” are 
the universal complaints in our prisons every- 
where (there may be some rare exceptions, where 
the jailor belongs to a noble family). 

The prisoners can only be expected to behave 
well,, when they are properly fed. The only 
remedy lies either in appointing public-spirited 
special officers of high character or giving over 
the entire management (including supply of 
provisions) to committees of literate prisoners 
elected by the prisoners themselves, but this may 
not be possible in some prisons. 

Appointment of special officers be limited 
to persons belonging to good families (I don’t 
mean the families of professional jail officials 
or title-holders or honorary magistrates that 
may be the official definition of “ good family ”) . 
And a special recruit must be made for the 
purpose. Such good men as are at present 
serving the jail department should be given first 
opportunity to join this service and they should 
be given decent salaries. 

(9) Salaries of prison superintendents 
should be reduced to a maximum of Rs 500 and 
the savings utilized in giving promotions to low- 
paid staff. 

(10) Special rewards (in money and land) 
should be conferred on those officials whose 
record is clean from bribe^, and who help 
prisoners in becoming good citizens. 

(11) Treatment of Prisoners. — Classifica- 
tion system, such as current in Japan, should be 
introduced to induce prisoners to be of good 
behaviour to secure promotion to higher grades 
and early release. 

Education. — Every prison should be pro- 
vided with proper facilities for educating 
prisoners. Two hours a day should be devoted 
to making them literate, and teaching some 
elementary arithmetic, and moral education 
should be an essential feature. 

Labour assigned to prisoners should not be 
based on vindictive motives and every prisoner 
should be assigned the task for which he is fit. 

Putting people to oil finding and heavy 
flour grinding should be discouraged, as it is 
nothing but inhuman. There are more than 50 
cottage industries which can be profitably taught 
to prisoners who will become self-supporting. 
The prisoners generally take interest in labour, 
if they are handled with tact and love. 

Revxirds and Favours. — ^Energetic prisoners 
who carry out their duties faithfully and show 
some industrial skill should b.e rewarded with 
cash and special favours, such as the right of 


special interviews, more letters and some fruits. 
Every prisoner should be paid some monthly 
allowance for labour. The allowance stopped as 
economy measure in recent years, should be 
revived with some increment. 

Smoking should be banned in prisons, as it 
is the basic cause of several feuds and riots in 
prisons on many occasions. It is disgraceful 
to mention details of how dozens of young 
prisoners (even among politicals) are demora- 
lized by elders with temptation of & smoke and 
then quarrels ensue over “ pets,” and there is 
an endless and ugly party strife giving handle 
to jail officials to divide and rule. 

Physical Exercise should be made essential 
for every prisoner for at least 15 minutes every 
morning, but weak prisoners may be exempted if 
their health does not permit their taking exercise. 

Miisic Competitions should be held once or 
twice a month and prisoners should be 
encouraged to develop this art. (I have known 
some very good musicians — ^vocal — and even 
poets in prisons.) Moral and healthy son^ and 
books should be provided to them and the use 
of immoral songs be forbidden. 

Making Good Citizens. — Special pains be 
taken to make prisoners law-abiding citizens by 
persuasion, education and love. Instead of 
wasting money on uneducated, useless pandits, 
Mullas and Granthis (who are well paid for 
every visit), one special moral instructor or 
more if possible be employed for every prison to 
impress on the prisoners the need of good morals. 
Special story books, songs, etc., should be 
written to inculcate morality among prisoners. 

Training School. — A training school for 
moral teachers should be opened in every 
province and public-spirited young men should 
be encouraged to take up this job after 6 
months training. 

Solitary Cells. — The life of solitary cells 
should be made humane by improving sanitation, 
lights, reducing hours of confinement and chance 
to express regret for violation of prison rule (if 
the prisoner really feels that he was at fault). 
Vindictiveness should not be the guiding factor 
in- keeping prisoners shut in solitary cells for 
months as is often done against the rules. (I 
personally love the life of a solitary cell, since 
it gave me opportunities for quiet stu^y, 
disciplined time-table, increase in weight and 
enough opportunities for concentration of mind.) 

I have a great regard for those prison 
officials who are doing their bit to help the 
prisoners in becoming good citizens and I appeal 
to such officials to consider my suggestions and 
adopt. them with necessary modifications they 
thiiflc fit. 
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“All great poetry is moved visioa”— Sri Aurobindo : 

The Future Poetry 

Croce’s definition of art is not less satisfactory 
for its being so delightfully compendious. “Art 
is intuition and vision,” he suggests, after due 
apology to the effect Uiat the observation is 
not new (any more than would be if some other 
thinker were to say that time was old) . Here 
I am reminded of a saying of Sri Aurobindo 
that what matters most about a thesis is that 
it should be true, no matter if it were not new. 
For surely, truth could not stand ultimately to 
lose were it convicted of being old. 

Bhismadev Chatterji’s singing must needs 
give rise, in most of us, to such reflexions lead- 
ing up to the pregnant inference of the philo- 
sopher. For Bhismadev is nothing if not a man 
of vision, of imagination. I include intuition in 
the word vision, as the latter must imply the 
former. 

It may be contended that every great artist 
must be dowered with vision, with imagination. 
Just so. But here-anent the epithet ‘ great ’ is 
cogent. To restate the proposition : One might 
simply say that an aitist gifted with vision and 
imagination must be great in that his gifts 
resistlessly goad him on to create forms and 
evoke emotions that are ■worth while. Bbisraa- 
dev’s music is worth while, which is, alas, more 
than can be said of most singers the world over. 
Flashes there are in a considerable number, but 
little more than still-born flashes, butterfly 
iridescences. Bhismadev’s music is not of such 
brittle stuff. It is redolent of the glow of vision. 
There is no ignoring it. One has either to fall 
in love with it or else to react violently against 
it, as many doubtless do. I heard of one — he 
too happens to be a classical singer — who, 
expressly invited to hear Bhismadev, said that 
he would not have materialised had he not been 
under the impression that it was Tarapada 
Chakrabarti who would entertain. I mention 
this as it is typical of the antipathy among 
many to Bhismadev, who has detractors galore. 
He must have. It is only the naive who enthuse 
with Pope : 

“Trutli has an appearance of so charming a mien 

That to be loved needs only to be seen/' 

It is not thus that truth voyages on through 
rippling waters ensuring plain' sailing : it gathers 
impetus from the very obstacles that impede. 


To quote Croce once more; 

“ The contjueior, instead of losing strength through 
the blows that his adversary indicts upon him, acquires 
new strength through these very blows, and reaches the 
desired eminence, repulsing his adversary, yet in his 
company.” 

The reasons for the blind opposition to 
Bhismadev,. however, are far from baffling. In 
the first place, he is not a singer of the orthodox 
school and as such must lash those who are, into 
a fury. His very imagination and vision would 
militate against his aligning with the styles that 



Bhismadev Chatterji 

are meticulously comme U faut : the highbrow 
of classicism cannot brook tliis. In the second 
place, he declines to plump for the stagey and 
the florid, being in inner harmony with the 
music that wells up in him like to a warm 
spring : the lover of cheap effervescences cannot 
stand this. And lastly, Bhismadev has a fund 
of musical radiance which, far from petering 
out as it goes on coruscating, deepens almost 
into an incandescence : the weak-sighted cannot 
enjoy this. 

I may be charged with indulging the luxury 
of superlatives. But when our amazement at 
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the virtuosity of an adept vies Tfith our quiver- 
ing delight at the incredible magic of the 
beauteous forms that at his touch biust into 
bloom like flowers at the touch of spring, it is 


Kumar Sahindra Dev Burman 

difficult to be chary of praise, to weigh our 
words. And it is not connoisseurs and lovers 
of music only who feel the impulse to be exces- 
sive. I have seen people, who are lukewarm 
about classical music, grow warm as Bhismadev 
weaves his delectable chequers of tans and 
novel patterns of sargams. 1 have heard fossi- 
lized grave-diggers break to spontaneous 
acclamations as this youthful genius (he is^only 
five and twenty) unleashes his waves of mindhs 
and surges of rhythmic variation. To touch 
upon just one among the' many features of his 
musical eminence. The sargams of Abdul 
Karim of Ratanjankar are prodigies of sweet- 
ness : but those of Bhisma create a wonderland 
of romance — ^thanks to the niceties of rhythmic 
decors he introduces. It would take long to 
explain what I mean; besides, it would neces- 
sitate going beyond the scope of this brief 
tribute. I would therefore confine myself to 
quoting Rabindranath when he wrote long ago 
of Mandra, Dwdjendralal's first book of verses : 

“I would fiar rather invite flower devotees to enter 
the author *5 garden than attempt the impossible : try to 
exhibit his gardened treasures by plucking sample 
flowers,” 

All great art is a feat in that none but a 
great artist may reach up to it. But the con- 


verse, that evei’y great feat is art, is not true. 
Apropos I recall a conversation I had with 
Remain Holland in Switzerland ten years back. 
I had asked his opinion of his contemporary 
composers like Schonberg for instance. 

“They bring home to me again and again,” 
he had said shaking his head dubiously, “ the 
tragedy that underlies the conception of art 
among so many talented men. I mean the 
modern conception that the essence of art lies 
in a clever decoration, a reasoned stringing to- 
gether of elements that would please the senses 
by their meretoicious glamour.” 

“ It is not so,” he had smiled sadly, “ that 
great art is manufactured. For great art shines 
because it must — out of an inner effulgence lit 
by an inner awakening.” “ What about prun- 
ing and selection then? Are they suspect?” I 
had asked " By no means,” he had said. “ No 
inspiration is absolutely flawless and the con- 
sequent deficiencies must need vigilant correc- 
tion, defects in form chiselled out of existence 
and all that kind of thing. What I mean is 
simply this that all these revisions are relatively 
non-essential compared with the essential, which 
is the stir and urge of a living fire deep down 
our being.” 

To come to Kumar Sachindra Dev Burman. 
His music has a charm all its own. It would 
not be inaccurate to dub him a Romanticist, if 
Bhismadev "were dubbed a Classicist. But it 
isn’t perhaps quite safe to give artists any such 
cut and dried names. Every artist is a meet- 
ing-point, more or less, of different tendencies, 
a sum-total of different movements, a whole 
composed of disparate parts. The poet 
Hemendra Kumar Roy has described the move- 
ment in modem Bengali music by the name 
“ Romanticism.” It is a fairly good name, so 
far as names go and may be accepted. Only, 
with reservations. To explain why, we could 
not do better than take Kumar Sachindra. His 
orientation is indubitably towards a new form 
of Bengali songs. But he may be achieving 
something so new in the near future that the 
name Romantic may cease altogether to apply 
to his music. Let us try to analyse his creative 
tendencies which will best illustrate my drift. 

In a sense, however, our Bengali composers 
are all more or less romantic. Romantic and 
gifted with vision. But nevertheless Bengali 
songs still betray the classical Raga texture. It 
could hardly be otherwise : no art is self- 
sufficient, weaned since infancy from the milk 
of its natal traditions. Art is a fabric of life 
and as such must show a line of evolution. 
Kumar Sachindra’s music does show such a 
development. ' I had heard his music years ago. 
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1 heard it again this year. And I noted with 
great joy how he has evolved and that, happily, 
on the right lines. He has, because he has tho 
intuition of a creative artist superadded to his 
inbred sincerity, though he -has yet to travel 
far with his pilgrim-staff of quest, if he is to 
win the boon of the summit-vision. But that 
is not the important thing. The important 
thing is that he has the fire in him — the inner 
flame without which no radiant creation were 
possible. He has one of the finest of voices and 
for this he is to be heartily felicitated. He 
has imagination, a flair, almost, for the right 
combinations. hic is delectable, to say the 
least. He has besides what so many lack : a 
sense of form. He has been collecting folk 
songs side by side with tiying (of late) to 
compose, I mean compose new melodies for new 
Bengali songs — some of which are fine — for in- 
stance a few Iovc-song.s of Ajay Bhattachaiya — 
and all this is doubtless a move in the right 
direction. That is wly I am somewliat lotli to 
limit him, to finish him with a label. I mean he 
maj’’ indeed be a Romantic, but he is, I suspect, 
much more besides. He is a sadhnka of music, 
a devotee of songs, a budding composer of new 
melodies and lastly, a personality of an in- 
definable cliarm and savour, a personality that 
counts in that it can bear down a deal of oppo- 
sition almost imperceptibly. In this achieve- 
ment he must be helped greatly by his innate 
urbanity and delicate refinement. This is not 
irrelevant, for his music does hold a mirror to 
these various strands of his fine-flaA’oui'ed nature. 
But what is perhaps the most captivating 
feature of his music is that the gentle hannony 
of bis inner being blends spontaneously into Ins 
music and musical aspiration.s. He has lii-s 
defects, (which of us hasn’t?) but these are 
not serious. I have an innate reluctance to 
point to what I look upon as shortcomings in 
an artist. I feel that Emerson was entirely 
right when he said that self-criticism was tho 
best criticism, .signifying that one profited most 
by one’s own vigilance, provided, that is, one 
was sincere. Anyhow Kumar Sachindra is a 
sincere seeker; so I feel that his life’s exi^eri- 
ences will take care of the rest and see to it 
that he doesn’t stagnate. I will offer only one 
criticism — of his Bengali songs — with humble 
hesitancy, as I have long felt that the line of 
evolution of Bengali songs has been somewhat 
unique in this respect. To be more explicit. 

One of the loveliest traits of modem 
Bengali songs is doubtless this that there is a 
structure or rather a melodic architectm-e behind 
our best melodies. We are against all petri- 
fication of such fluid movements as our melodic 


music. In other words, we do welcome im- 
provisations on the theme using the basic melody 
as a .sort of i*efrain, so to speak. But these 
improvisations and variations have to be 
executed in such a way that they would sound 
like a part and parcel of the fundamental 
strucmie, a limb from the whole body. In 
other words, they must be welded into the basic 
melody, the melody of the composer that is, 
so that they seem to belong to an organic 
growth. An instance udll explain what I mean. 

Kumar Sachindra often improvises (as 
they do in Hindustani music) on the vowel ah 
in the midst of his songs. That is, he executes 
ians on ah which is divorced from the song 
itself. This leaves an unpleasant impression, 
because it does sound alien to the melody proper, 
not being of a piece with the latter. This sort 
of tan used to be tacked on to the Bengali 
songs — n la Hindustani — in the early ‘ eighties 
and nineties ’ and has been, unhappily, con- 
tinued to our day. It is getting rarer, because 
ovir artistic sense (rightly) clamours for a new, 
shall wc say, inevitability, in modem melodic 
variations. Surendranath Majumdar was one 
of the first who showed how' to take tans in 
Bengali songs. He welded them into the vowels 
of the words — sometimes middle vowels, but 
most often the end vowels. For instance when 
he used to sing ranga jaba ke dilo tor ■paye,'* 
sometimes he took tans on ra, at others on lo, 
at otliers on. ye. The result was that the fans 
seemed an organic portion of the melodic whole. 
If liowever he were to sing '• ranga .... 
(lilo — ” and then suddenly, stopping dead, 
rocket off %Yith an ah (this is exactly what 
Kumar Sachindra does) , then our artistic sense 
would be a little hurt. Inevitably. For there 
is little rhyme or reason behind such a proce- 
dure, it being a relic of an unlovely ai'chaisra. 
To put the matter in a nutshell, should be 
so woven into the texture of the songs, so welded 
into the vowels of the words that they will 
seem natural and at home with the friendly 
support of the words, and not sound as though 
they had been grafted like unsympathetic 
colonists on to a foreign soil. 

I touch upon this, as I feel that Kumar 
Sachindra has a veiT bright future before him. 
He is cut out to take rank with first-class 
musicians of Bengal and since be is besides 
taking to composing for Bengali songs (that is, 
setting tune to Bengali songs) , he cannot afford 
to ignore this most important trait in the char- 
acter of our beloved Bengali music, which 
exi^ects not. a little enrichment at his hands. 
It is unlikely that his Helicon will fail hini 
provided he persists in his aspiration. 
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President, All-Indm Kisan Sabha 


“ The present condition in India and die very dynamics of the situation are leading to the organisa- 
tion of the peasantry, . . . therefore it seems to me inevitable that peasant organisations will grow 
up.” — Pandit Jawaharlal Nehm : quoted from his statement to the press, on 29-7-37, concerning the 
relations between the Congress and Peasants’ and Workers’ Organisations. 


The more a democratic Government approxi- 
mates itself to real democracy and places itself 
nearest to the masses, the greater is the use 
it makes of the various functional and other 
vohmtary organisations of citizen. It is agreed 
by all political thinkers that since modern 
industrial and civilised life has become so 
complex as to need gmater state activity and 
bureaucracy, it is most essential that the 
machinery of state is brought into as great an 
intimate contact with the people as possible 
through their voluntary and democratic organisa- 
tions in order to prevent petrification of its 
institutions and bureaucratisation of its working. 
It is with this view that in England active and 
energetic steps have come to be taken, especially 
since the Armistice, to put the Board of Trade, 
the Departments of Agriculture, Labour, 
Education, and Housing in close touch with 
the various Trade Unions, the Agricultural 
Organisation Society and its branches, the 
Farmers Unions, the "Workers Educational 
Association and other institutions interested in 
education etc. Similar steps are being taken 
by President Roosevelt to push throi^h with 
his reconstruction programmes and the various 
industrial and labour codes are worked out in 
close co-operation with the industrialists, labour 
and farmers concerned. All over the world 
Governments have all along taken care to 
recognize the corporate entity of industrial, 
commercial interests and to decide upon their 
action concerning their interests in close 
collaboration with those, representing those 
interests. 

It is when we come to the much more 
important but less organised and powerful 
interests of workers and peasants that we find 
that Governments not so very ready either to 
Avelcome their organisations or to encourage the 
gro^^'th of corporate life and unionism among 
them or to recognise their organisations. 

Trade unionism has taken root in most 
of the countries in the early years of this 


century and has received great impetus and 
recognition from the state dui’ing the last war 
in most of the countries. In fact barring 
America where it was so vehemently opposed 
both by the employers and the State, all other 
countries have come to recognise the utility and 
need for recognising the existing trade unions 
and also for encouraging their gi-owth, because 
they have found that it is easier to deal with 
organised labour, get the contracts between 
employers and employees scrupulously adhered 
to, and maintain industrial peace and at least 
minimise the risks and losses due to strikes, if 
there were a strong trade union in cveiy trade 
and industry. Even in our own country the 
Government of India has thought it fit to pass 
the Trade Union Act of 1926 to regulate and 
facilitate the working of trade unions. The 
Labour Commission and the Franchise Com- 
mittee have recommended that active steps 
be taken to encourage the development of trade 
unionism in India. Ever since 1921, Goveim- 
ment have nominated to the International Labour 
Conference only those to represent labour 
as were recommended by the Ti-ade Union 
Congress and latterly by the National Federa- 
tion of Labour. It has also nominated Mr. N. 
M. Joshi a member of the Central Legislative 
Assembly, although he has consistently 
maintained his independence to speak and vote 
as he thought a real spokesman of labour ought. 
The various Provincial Governments also had 
nominated some people as M. L. C.s to speak 
for Labour. Labour was represented at the 
Round Table Conferences and the Joint Parlia- 
mentaiy Committee, and the new Government 
of India Act has provided for special representa- 
tion for labour in all the Legislatures of the 
land. 

It is at the same time true that so far 
Government has shown only step-motherly 
regard to labour when compared to its solicitude 
towards employers and merchants. For instance 
the Finance Member of Government of India 
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pays an annual visit to Bombaj’’ to meet tho 
merchants of that place, and the Viceroy and 
Commerce and Industries Members attend the 
annual gathering of Merchants Chambers. 
The Commercial and Industrial interests ai’o 
invariably consulted on almost all occasions 
such as the Otta'wa Conference, the Indo- 
Japanese Trade talks, and the Indo-British 
Trade negotiations, when questions relating to 
industiy and trade arc discussed and sought to 
be settled. 

Coming to peasants, wc find so far 
Government has taken no steps whatsoever 
cither to recognise existing Kisan Sabhas or to 
fo.ster their growth. In fact many Kisan Sabhas 
of the Punjab, U. P., and Bengal were banned. 
From the District Collector or the Commissioner 
to tile Members of the Government, eveiyone 
has so far insisted, in iiratice, upon dealing with 
peasants severally and not collectively, barring 
the planters, who are fairly well organised, and 
whose organisations arc recognised mainly 
because a majority of them are Europeans. 
No section of peasants have been recognised 
in their coiporate capacity, either by the 
Government or by the Legislatures. This 
naturally resulted in keeping the Government 
out of touch with the corporate life of the 
peasants and their needs, grievances and 
ilemands. as formulated and expressed by theiv 
organisations. 

There are many occasions and institutions 
on which peasants’ co-operation is supposed to 
lie obtained by the Government. But owing 
to its unwillingness to recognise any of our 
Kisan Sabhas, it has so far satisfied itself with 
nominating some big land-holders or others, who 
have tip-toed in submission to its political 
commands. This naturally has led to its being 
badly informed of the real temper of the 
masses and prevented it from benefiting from 
their experience, suggestions and other creative 
contributions. For instance, the debacle over 
the anti-Japanese dumping duties, the consequent 
Japanese threat of boycotting Indian cotton 
and the final Indo-Japanese Trade Pact of 1933 
were necessitated because of the failure of the 
Government to consult Peasants’ organisations. 
Similarly the Ottawa Trade Pact would have 
been different, and met with another fate, if 
Kisan Sabhas w'ere consiilted and the present 
Indo-British trade talks too would secure better 
results for India if our Kisan Sabha representa- 
tives had been consulted and taken into 
confidence. The Indian Railways would have 
showed much better financial results _ if 
representation had been provided for the Kisan 
Sabhas on the local Railway Advisory Com- 


mittees. The untenable position adopted so far 
by Government in regard to our peasant 
organisations can be understood from the_ fact 
that neither the main Imperial Council of 
Agricultural researcli nor any of the fifteen or 
more Sub-coimnitteos, including those for paddy 
and wheat, neither the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee nor any of the Gees Committees 
(for coffee, tea, lac and sugar), contains even 
one represenntative of any of our Kisan Sabhas. 
This neglect of our Kisans by the Government 
has gone to the extent of not officially inviting 
their sevcml and collective opinions upon the 
various bills that Government has sought to 
introduce and sponsor in various Legislatures. 

Since the Provincial and Central Govern- 
ments in our country had been till now, both 
biu’eaucratic and autocratic it was somehow 
possible for tliem tn drag on their existence with 
such a defective system of ‘ mass contacts.’ 
But as from now on, we are to have some kind 
of democratic administrations both at tire 
Centre and in the Pi'ovinces, our Governments 
wll do well to establish as much mass contact 
as possible and welcome the co-operation, 
assistance and collaboration of various voluntary 
popular organisations as possible, and among 
such institutions, Kisan Sabhas bid fair to be 
the most important, and surcharged with greater 
potentialities. As the Provincial ministries ai-e 
to be responsible to the masses, they have 
to seek the co-operation of the Kisan Sabhas, 
so as at least nob to be taken by surprise by any 
resort to dimet action by our peasants. 

It is therefore meet that our Provincial 
ministries take the earliest possible opportunities 
to publicly recognise the Kisan Sabhas, w'elcome 
their collaboration and co-operation, and 
substitute corporate responsibility and represen- 
tation for the present individual choice and 
nomination of functionaries to various positions 
and responsibilities, who can never be called 
the real representatives of the ryots. 

The following are the institutions on which 
the present basis of representation of rural or 
peasant interests has to be changed immediately 
and replaced by the functional representation 
on a corporate basis. 

(1) Imperial Council of Agricultural Re- 
search and its Sub-committees; 

(2) Central Advisory Committee for 
Education; 

(3) Central Advisory Council of Public 
Health ; 

(4) Central Indian Cotton Committee; 

(5) Coffee Cess Committee; 

(6) Lac Cess Committee; 
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(7) Suj^ar Research Committee. 

Pi’ovinces : 

i8) District a n cl Provincial Economic 
Councils, or Development Committees; 
i'9) Cottage Industries Committees; and 
(10) Local Railway Adrisoiy Committees. 

For the development of future mass contacts, 
tiiere ought to be a Central as well as District 
Advisory or Consultation Committees of peasants 
to better the work of the following departments 
and help the Government in doing greater 
service and rendering greater assistance to our 
peasants : (1) Irrigation, (2) Forest, (3) Police, 
(4) Agriculture, (5) Cottage Industries, 
(6) Land Revenue, (7) Education, (8) Local 
Self-Government, (9) Veterinary and Cattlc- 
l)reeding, (10) Nutrition. 

There is going to be a radical difference 
between the kind of contacts that the Govera- 
ment had till now wth our peasanti^ and the 
contact that our ministries will have from now' 
on. The difference consists not only in 
consulting peasants in their corporate capacity 
instead of meeting a few of them, but also in 
reaching tlic really poor aird more numerous of 
them in preference to touching a few rich 
confreres of theirs. Not only have our Ministers 
to consult Kisan Sabhas but also to encourage 
the really poor Kisans t.o capture these Sabhas, 
and to assist them through their Sabhas. They 
have to do all this in their own interests, as 
otherwise they can’t hope to adcqxmtely under- 
stand the peasant's view-point, and give as 
much satisfaction to them as possible. If tlio 
P. W. D. forests and the police departments 
arc to be less of a nuisance than they are at 
present, and avoid being the cause of the 
growing and uncontrollable dissatisfaction of 
the masses, then the ministries have to associate 
cvei-y officer of these and similar other depart- 
ments with a democratic Kisan Sub-committco 
to guide and control him and report upon him 
to his higher officer, and also to the higher 
Kisan Sabhas. 

Moreover, the modem ministers owe it to 
their Kisans, who fomi the majority of the 
voters and w'ho yet arc not so w'ell organised 
as others, to bend the resources and energies 
of the State so as to foster their organisations, 
as soon and as much as possible. All that 
tliey may try to do through their Development 
and Social Services caxr only touch the fringe 
of the peasant’s problem and needs, bound down 
as they are by their limited and inelastic tax- 
revenues and the inexorable and unbendable 
services, thanks to the Act. But even tliose 
inadequate resource can be made to go a very 
long way in strengthening the masses and 


improving, their morale if the co-operation of 
il)e peasants and workers can be obtained. 
Such co-operation is possible only through the 
Kisan Sabhas. Hence, my plea that Kisan 
movement must be encouraged, Kisan Sabhas 
recognised and Kisans emporate co-operntion 
welcomed. 

The needs of the Kisans are too great, 
iheir sufferings too unbearable and their 
demands too unresistiblc and they can be met 
half-way, with mutual advantage for all and 
with the surety of forging an nnti-Act force, 
only if at least Kisan Sabhas are recognised and 
given as much consideration and respect as the 
Chambers of Commerce. 

As conti’asted wnth the neglect of the Kisan 
Sabhas by our Government, the policy of 
Canadian, English, American, 'French and 
Danish Governments stands in great relief. 
Those Governments have all along recognised 
unions of . farmers, and taken them into the 
closest possible consultation. Not a bill is 
drafted, as has not been previously discussed 
by a joint gathering of Government’s spokesmen 
and those of peasants. Eveiy new economic 
move of the State affecting the peasants is 
shaped after giving peasants the fullest possible 
opportunity to influence Government tiirough 
their reasoning and discussions. 

The Irish Government of the Imperial regime 
first led the way in recognising the Agricultural 
Organization Society, started and guided by 
the late Sir Horace Plunkett, and in using it 
as the State’s agency to develop co-operative 
mo'venient, and to carry on agricultural dcinon- 
sti’ation work. Tlie State was financing these 
operations of the great farmers’ associations, 
which in ev'ery other respect was thoroughly 
indeiwndent.. A similar policy has come to 
be followed by the Government of Great Britain 
in regard to her Farmers’ Unions which arc 
made responsible to cany on demonstration 
work. Yet it is not uncommon to find tlie 
Fanners’ Union vehemently opposing tlie policies 
and programmes of the party in poivcr. 

In France, the State has taken the initia- 
tive in fostering and stimulating the growth of 
Agricultural Syndicates which are to discharge 
the functions of our village Panchayats, farmers’ 
social clubs, and nuclei of co-operative and 
agi-ieuUural demonstration work. A number of 
law's _ regulating their co-op crativc credit 
activities specify their functional responsibilities 
and indicate their propaganda work. 

In all the Western democracies adequate 
representation is pi-ovicled for peasant organi- 
zations on all the important and relevant 
committees and councils of stite, so far no 
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complaint has been made or heard in any o? neT\' fillip to the Kisan movement by offering it 
these countries against the inutility of these much encouragement and dealing with the Kisan 
peasant organizations and the State’s contact Sabhas juat as dignificdly as with all other 
witli Them, Indeed, the U. S. A. has given a Sabhas; 


SEPARATION OF EXECUTIVE FROM JUDICIAL FUNCTIONS 

By Prok. NARESH CHANDRA ROY. ma.. pIi.d. 


On the 21st of August last !Mr. Birendra Kishoro 
Roy Choudhmy speaking on a cut motion in 
the Bengal Legislative Assembly raised the 
question of separating judicial from executive 
duties in our districts. He observed that this 
subject had hung fire for long and should not 
be given a cold shoulder by the new Government. 
Responsible as the Ministry’ now was to public 
opinion, it was expected to do away, at an 
early date, with the practice of combining the 
functions of the thief-catcher and the thief- 
trier in the same hands and to remove thereby 
a long-standing grievance of the people. 

Unfortunately, however, the Homo ^linistei 
made some observations, in course of his 
reply, wbicli require a careful scratiny and 
demand a disi')assionate criticism. Sir 
Nazimuddin attached little importance to the 
demand for the separation of the two incongi'uous 
and conflicting functions. He rather went to 
the length of practically denying the risefulness 
of such separation. He cited in support of his 
contention the practices which, he thouglil, 
obtained in the civilized countries of Europe and 
.\merica. He gave it out that it was only in 
the United States of America that such separa- 
tion of functions was once emphasised and 
worked in practice. But even in this countiy, 
lie observed, the sparation of powers was now 
being cast off as unsuited to the changed 
environments and altered conditions of lifc.l 

Tile opinion Sir Nazimuddin expressed in 
regard to the relations which now subsist between 
the executive and the judiciaiy in the U. S. A. 
is, however, not tenable at all. His speech 
appears to have conveyed a wrong impression 
to liis audience about the position of tlw judiciaiy 
in the U. S. A. In that country’ the principle 
of tlie separation of powers was regarded for 
long "as almost a political maxim which should 
lie at the basis of the political organization of 

1. See the Report of the two speeches in the 
Ainrita Bazar Peitrika of 32nd August, 1937. 


all civilized states. ”2 Accordingly its Constitu- 
tion provides for a clear separation of legislative, 
executive and judicial functions from each other. 
It is true that although in theory the executive 
and the legislative duties are still in separate 
hands and are supposed to be exercised 
independently of each other, actually some 
coUaboration between the two authorities has 
now become the I’ule. Not unoften execu- 
tive influence is predominant over the legislative 
sphere. But. although the doctrine of the 
seiiaration of power’s may have been modified to 
this extent in practice in the U. S. A., otherwise 
it still remains in force in that countiy. 

The execirtivc and the legislature may' have 
in practice conic closer towards each other but 
the judiciaiy .“till stands aloof in supi’cmc 
independence. It is not in any sense dependent 
upon the execirtivc. The federal judges arc 
appointed no doubt by the President with the 
aiipi’oval of the Senate.3 But this I’ight of 
appointment on tlie part of the executive does 
not and cannot in tlic least make the federal 
judges dependent upon the Pfcsident. Tliese 
judges are, under the constitution, appointed on 
a permanent basis and hold their office during 
good behaviour.4 They cannot be removed 
fi’om the bench except by impeachment. 
Enjoying a permanent tenui’e of office as the 
judges do, they are not required to consult the 
wishes and convenience of the executive in 
tiynng the cases befoi’e them. They issue their 
judgments only after consulting the facts of the 
case, the laws of the land and the dictates of 
their omi conscience. They may be swayed on 
occasions by their own social prejudices and 
inhibitions. But never can they be suspected 
of looking to the 'White House for inspiration. 

Recently, of course, an attack was made 


2. F. J. Goodnow — Comparative A(lminislr<uive Laic 
Vol. I, p. 20- 

3. Article U, Sec. 2 of the Constilulion. 

4. Article III, Sec. I of the Constitution, 
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upon the judiciary from influential and powerful 
tiuartei's. President Roosevelt was exasperated 
by his New Deal Laws being declared i^tra 
vires the constitution by the Supreme Court. 
ConstitutedS as this Court usually was by 
‘ elder statesmen,’ it took almost invariably a 
conservative view of different measures passed 
by the Congress. It was not surprising, there- 
fore, that the New Deal laws which were 
expected to undermine, to gome extent, the 
existing social and economic ideals and practices 
in the V. S. A. would be interpreted by the 
Court as inconsistent with the provisions of 
the Constitution and therefore invalid. The 
President found, to his chagrin, the system of 
.social and economic reform which he was rearing 
actually toppling down under his eyes. Ilis 
anger therefore knew no bounds. And as he 
l>ecame re-elected to the ‘Wlrite House by an 
overwhelming majority, in November, 1936, he 
girded up his loins and proceeded to plan an 
attack upon the Supreme Court. A Bill was 
introduced, under his inspiration, in the Congress. 
If any judge on his attaining his seventieth year 
did not voluntarily retire from the bench, he 
could not of course be forced to do so. But the 
new Bill empowered the President to appoint a 
new judge so as to balance his opinions on the 
bench. Subject to the total strength of the 
Supreme Court Bench being fixed at fifteen, the 
President was thus gi\’en the right to appoint 
new judges against all the existing occupants 
who attained the seventieth year but still 
refused to retire. If tbi.s Bill became an Act, 
it would have opened out the possibility of the 
Court being packed by the executive. Of 
course it could not be assumed that the new 
judges appointed by the President on the basis 
of a tenure of office during good behaviour 
would have been a mere catspaw in his hands. 
But still it might have given out the impression 
of the Court being packed. Fortunately, 
liowever, the Bill was so modified in the Congress 
that as now passed it would provide for no 
alteration in the old position of the Supreme 
Court. All that the Act now provides for is 
the addition of a few more judges to the lower 
Courts. 

So it is not true to say that even in the 
United States, where alone, in the opinion of 
Sir Nazimuddin, the judiciary was once 
separate from, and independent of, the executive, 
such separation has been given the go-by and 
such independence has been undermined. The 


5. At the time New Deal Laws were declared un- 
constitution^, six of the nine Judges of this Court were 
above seventy. 


judiciary in the United States is as independent 
of the executive today as it was in 1789 when 
the federal constitution of that country was first 
framed. 

Nor is it true to say that the judiciary is 
an indedpendent institution only in the United 
States of America. In Great Britain, also, it is 
an independent factor of Go\’ernment. It is true 
that theoretically the judicial organ may not 
be separate, in every respect, from the legisla- 
tive and executii’e factors of the constitutional 
mechanism, ^me association betwen the three 
factors may not escape our notice. But really 
such fusion is ineffective. The House of Lords 
is par excellence a branch of the legislature. 
But it will be pointed out that it has judicial 
functions as well. Theoretically, therefore, legis- 
lative and judicial functions are not separate, 
but combined. Actually, however, the House 
of Lords itself never now-a-days sits in judgment 
upon any case forwarded to it on appeal. It 
is the Lord Chancellor and the Law Lords who 
alone, as a rule, constitute the supreme judicial 
tribunal for Great Britain. 

It is true again that the Lord Chancellor who 
is the highest judicial functionary in Great 
Britain, is also, at the same time, a member of 
the supreme executive body of the State; namely, 
the Cabinet. It cannot be denied that to this 
extent there is a fusion between executive and 
judicial duties. Such fusion, however, has no 
practical repercussions. Theoretically it may 
be expected that as a result of the Lord 
Chancellor being the connecting link between 
the executive and the judiciary, executive 
influence would be’ brought to bear upon judicial 
decisions. But as a matter of fact the exorcise 
of such influence is out of the question, because 
of the traditions of independence of the judicial 
bench, which have been built up for the last 
250 years. Besides, it should be known that 
other judges of the superior courts in England 
including the Lord Chief Justice have not only 
no executive affiliations and are concerned only 
with judicial functions but they hold their office, 
like the federal judges of the U. S. A., during 
good behaviour. They can be removed from 
their office only by the King on an address of 
both Houses of Parliament. As removal from 
office by this method is impossible except in 
cases of grave dereliction of duty which may 
cause a public scandal, the judges have no reason 
for loolang up to the executive and currying 
favour with its agents. The old principle that 
the judges should be lions but lions under the 
throne, has been in fact long given the go-by 
in Great Britain. The tradition which grew in 
the time of the Stuarts that the judges should 
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be but a convenient instrument in the hands of 
the executive was throwm overboard with the 
expulsion of the last member of this family. 
Since the Act of Settlement was passed in 1701 
the English judges have been absolutely 
independent of tlie executive. This independence 
is true as much of the higher judiciary as also 
of the county courts. The judges presiding 
over these latter tribunals are no doubt appointed 
on the responsibility of the Lord Chancellor and 
hold office during the pleasure of the Crown 
(not during good behaviom'). But in practice, 
tenure of office during pleasure is as good as 
tenure during good behaviour. Such has been 
the 'force of public opinion and such has been 
the strength of the tradition which has been 
built up during the last 250 years, that thd 
executive finds it impossible to take advantage, 
of the tenure of office during pleasure of the 
county judges. 

It is thus not true to say that the principle 
of the separation of executive from judicial 
functions is not in operation either in the 
United States of America or in Great Britain. 
This principle is, in fact, sacrosanct in both the 
countries. 

The Home Minister of Bengal spoke in a 
vein on the subject of sepai*atiug the two 
functions in the Legislative Assembly, which 
may give out the impression that the Government 
of which he is a member, regai’ds such separa- 
tion not only as impracticable and inconvenient, 
but also as unnecessary and uncalled for in 
principle. It is a pity that after an agitation 
has been carried on in India for one century 
for the separation of executive and judicial 
powers, the Home Minister of Bengal should 
come forward to create an impression that the 
existing arrangement is sufficiently wise and 
any change is uncalled for. It has been the 
demand of the Indian people since 1838 that 
the officer who has anything to do with the 
prosecution of a person, will not only not sit 
in judgment upon his case himself but will 
not also have anything to do with tire 
cxei’cise of supeiwision and control over the 
officer who may be entimsted with the trial. 
The Bengal Cabinet caimot be oblivious 
of the fact that both the Government of India 
and the Government of Bengal had in the pa.st 
to admit the wisdom of such clear demarcation 
of duties. It was about three decades ago that 
the spokesman of the Government of India was 
compelled to admit that, “ criminal trials, 
affecting the general peace of the district, are 
not always conducted in the atmosphere of cool 
impartiality which should peiwade a court of 
justice.” He also announced on the floor of the 


Indian Legislative Council that the Government 
of India had “ decided to advance cautiously 
and tentatively towards the separation _ of 
judicial and executive functions.”6 The principle 
of separating the two functions was thus 
accepted by the Government in 1908. It is 
time that during the next twelve years the 
Government of India did nothing towai'ds 
applying the principle. But still it cannot be 
denied that this principle was accepted. 

Early in 1921, district administration 
became a provincial subject under the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1919, The demand for the 
separation of the two incongruous functions was 
therefore, now made in the provincial legisla- 
tives. In Bengal, a resolution recommending 
" the total separation of the judicial from 
executive functions ” was passed on the 4th 
.■ipril, 1921, by the Legislative Gouncil.7 Though 
Sir Hemy Wheeler, the spokesman of the 
Government of Bengal, made indeed a “haulting, 
hesitating and ambiguous speech ” in course of 
the debate, still he had to admit the theory 
that the exercise of judicial duties should not 
be subject to executive interference. He 
advocated the necessity of appointing a 
competent and ext>ert committee so that an 
authoritative opinion might be secured not as 
to the wisdom of such separation but as to 
tile actual methods of canying out this reform. 
The committee ho proposed was to elaborate a 
practical working scheme for separating judicial 
duties from executive agency and to ^timato 
the expenditure which the operation of the 
scheme would involve. Accordingly a Com- 
mittee was constituted with Justice Sir Ewart 
Greaves as the Chainnnn and with Sir Asutosh 
Choudlmiy, a retired justice of the Calcutta 
High Court, Mr. F. C. SVeneh, a senior member 
of the executive branch of the Indian Civil 
Service, Mr. G. IMorgan, the representative of 
the European interest in the Legislative Council, 
Dr. Abdulla Suhrawardy and Raja Sir 
Mamnatha Nath Ray Choudhiuy as membei's. 
Tlie Committee constituted by such experienced 
and level-headed members and presidcrl over by 
such an impartial and independent judge of 
the High Court as Sir Ewart Greaves, submit- 
ted its report in Januaiy 1922, and pointed 
out therein that there was "no practical diffi- 
culty in effecting a separation of judicial and 
executive functions. ”8 The Committe also di’cw 

6. See the speech of Sir Harvey Adamson, the 
Home Member of ihe Government of Inclika in The 
Proceedings of the Legislative Council of Itidia, Vol. XLVT, 
pp. 24849. 

7. See Proceedings of tho Legislaiive Council, Vol. I, 
No. 6. pp. 268-90. 

8. Report of the Greaves Committee, p. 6, 
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up a scheme for carrying out such separation at 
a cost which \yas by no means exorbitant. It 
was estimated that the non-recurring expendi- 
ture would be, for giving effect to this refonn, 
Es. 1 ,53,000 and the recurring expenditure would 
be Rs. 4,48,650 a year. 

After tim submission of such a report by 
tile Clreaves Committee, it could not be ima^ned 
that there was still any doubt as to the wisdom 
of separation in this province. It is also to 
be noted in this connection that in other 
provinces of India also this question came in 
for consideration and there also similar Com- 
mittees were appointed for framing schemes 
and estimating the expenditiure for giving 
effect to these schemes. In the Punjab 
this Committee, which was presided over by Mr. 
.Justice LeRossignol, estimated that the non-- 
recurring cost would be Rs. 5,89,860, and the 
annual recurring charges could be Rs. 8,21,976. 
In Bihar and Onssa the Committee was presided 
over by Justice Sir B. K. Mallick. It came to 
the conclusion that for carrying out the reform 
the capital expenditime of Rs. 5,95,000 would be 
neccssniy and the recurring annual cost would 
be Rs. *1,90,650. Those would illustrate that 
expert opinion in cveiy part of India was not 
only in favour of separation of the two functions 
but was definite with regard to the compara- 
tively small expense at which the reform could 
be carried out. 

It may, of course, be pointed out by some 
persons that the reform is not really so urgent 
as it is gi^■en out to be. They may observe that 
miscarriage of justice on account of executive 
interference cannot be cited in many cases today. 
But it should be known that interference by 
the executive head of the district in criminal 
trials was never very open or brazen-faced. It 
has become less so today than it used to be in 
the 19th centuiy. Since the late Mr. Momnohan 
Ghosh collected in 1896 a number of such cases 
of open interference and cited them as a 
definite proof of the evil which arose out of 
the combination of two incongruous functions, 
the executive has become more careful with 
regard to the way that it may interfere in 
criminal trials. But simply because the interfer- 
ence of the executive is not open and public, it 
need not be assumed that criminal justice is 
administered in an impartial manner and 
in an independent atmosphere. The case 
for separation does not rest upon the illustra- 
tions of open executive interference in criminal 
trials. It rests upon the fact that human nature 
being what it is, the magistrates serving under 
executi^'e officem and themselves being interested 
in the executive administration cannot try 


the criminal cases as dispassionately and 
independently as they may be expected to. do. 

A mere description of the magisterial 
organisation in our provinces may bring out into 
clear relief the mischief that is being done every 
day to the cause of justice. Lower criminal 
justice is administered by the Magistrates of 
different classes. Some of them may not have 
any executive duties at the time they discharge 
judicial functions and try criminal cases. Some 
other Magistrates however may combine directly 
in their own hands both executive, and judicial 
functions and powers. The Sub-divisional 
Officers, especially, have simultaneously to 
exercise both duties. They have to maintain tlic 
peace of the area undei* their charge and take 
dii’ect interest in the apprehension and prosecu- 
tion of alleged miscreants. They have also to 
tiy, in many instances, these cases themselves. 
If the same functionaries, under whose supervi- 
sion and control some persons are taken into 
custody, are required to sit in judgment upon 
them, it may be easily imagined what kind of 
justice we may expect at their hands. It is not 
again merely in the courts of these Magistrates 
who have direct executive duties to perforin that 
impartial justice cannot be expected. In the 
courts of the other Magistrates also, it become.^ 
difficult to obtain justice in those cases in which 
the executive is interested. The Ivlagistrates 
may not be engaged, for the time being, in 
executive duties. But they are par excellence 
executive officers and have to work under tiic 
supervision and control of the District Magistrate 
who is the chief executive officer of the district. 
The District Magistrate is responsible for the 
maintenance of the peace and tranquillity in 
the district under his charge. He is directly 
interested therefore in the appreliension and 
prosecution of' persons who are alleged to have 
disturbed the peace. Now-a-days he- himself 
may not usually .sit in judgment upon thc.se 
persons. But the Magistrate who try these 
eases are his immediate subordinates. The 
promotion and other official prospects of these 
functionaries depend largely upon his attitude- 
towards their work. If he takes an unfavourable 
view, their future becomes blighted. It is not 
therefore surprising that the Magistrates while 
presiding over their courts do not merely look at 
the facte of the case and the provisions of the 
law. They do not, in delivering the judgment, 
consult simply their own intelligence and 
conscience. They consult more the opinions of 
the cliief executive. 

The judge is the task-master of the 
executh'B. He has to scrutinise the acts of the 
executri’e and in ease they are found to be at 
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variance with the law, his one duty is to nullify 
them outright. But the Judge can give an 
impartial verdict only if he is not himself 
interested in the decisions of the executive and 
is not under the influence and control of the 
executive. To make the judiciary in any sense 
subordinate to the executive is therefore, as 
Professor Laski observes, “ to make impossible 


the performance of the most urgent function 
within its province. ”9 Every day the perform- 
ance of this urgent function is being made 
im-possible in the districts of India and sooner 
the existing arrangement is replaced by a more 
reasonable system the better. 


9. A Grammar of Politics, p, 298. 


BRITISH VESTED INTERESTS IN INDIA AND THE NEW 

CONSTITUTION 

By De. NANDALAL CHATTERJl, m.a., ph.n. 

Lectwer, hucknow University 

The new Constitution of India once more the future relation of India in fiscal and com- 


unmistakably demonstrates that India exists, 
and must continue to exist for the benefit of 
the Britisher, and that no constitutional advance 
in this country will be permitted to endanger 
even remotely the essential British Service and 
commercial interests, and British trade in India. 
The numerous provisions in the Constitution 
Act, which are intended to prevent any possible 
discrimination against British vested interests 
reveal the true character of the new Reforms, 
and merit a careful perusal. These may bo 
regarded without exaggeration as so many 
fetters on the future Legislatures in India, 
imposed exclusively for the benefit of British 
trade. 

The pretexts for the introduction of the 
provisions against discrimination were easily 
available, but they are neither adequate, nor 
convincing. Firstly, it was urged that the 
Fiscal Convention which resulted from the 
recommendations of the Joint Committee on 
the Bill of 1919 had not succeeded in removing 
the doubts as well as suspicions regarding the 
rights and duties of the two parties to it. The 
precise scope and effects of the Convention have 
been still a matter of controversy, and so it 
was considered necessary to define and clarify 
the fiscal relations between India and Britain, 
and place them on a statutory footing as far 
as possible. Secondly, it has been pointed out 
that the Fiscal Convention itself would lapse 
•after the enforcement of the new Act, and so 
it was essential to put specific provisions in 
this connection in the Statute itself so that 
there might not be any imcertainty in regard to 
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mercial matters with the . United Kingdom. 
Thirdly, the authors of the Joint Committee 
Report refer to the atmosphere of misunder- 
standing both in India and England. They 
complain rather vaguely : 

** Statements of a very <listurbiag character have 
been made from time to time by influential persons in 
India which have aroused suspidons and doubts in the 
United Kingdom.” 

_ It is difficult to understand how an indefinite 
insinuation like this could form the Justification 
for the sweeping concessions incorporated in 
the Act for the British vested interests. Lastly, 
the authorities pleaded that the public services 
had reason to suspect that their existing rights 
might not remain inviolate in the new regime, 
hence these must be safeguarded by Statute to 
secure their co-operation and contentment. 

The authorities appear to have been further 
convinced that the Indian Legislatures, unless 
statutorily prevented, would surely cut down the 
emoluments of the public services, impose 
prohibitive tariffs on British goods, and pass 
discriminatory measures against European 
traders and residents in India with the object, 
not of improving the economic condition of the 
country, but of ousting or injuring the 
Europeans. That this apprehension is unduly 
exaggerated needs no mention. It may be 
pointed out that the Indian ' Delegates ’ to the 
Round Table Conference gave assurance that 
there was no desire in India to use the Con- 
stitution for the purpose of excluding either 
Britishers or British trade. For example, in 
the Second Round Table Conference in 1931, 
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a resolution was passed to the effect that there 
should be no discrimination between the rights 
of the British Mercantile Community, firms, 
companies ti’ading in India, and the rights of 
Indian-bom subjects. The B r i t i s h-Indian 
Delegation, in their joint memorandum, _ ex- 
pressed their agreement with this principle. 
But, the advocates of the British commercial 
interests claimed a fair field for themselves in 
India, and warned the Government that state- 
ments had been made which were bound to 
create suspicions and doubts. Evidently, the 
assurances of the Indian Delegates had no 
effect, and the authorities thought it prudent to 
reassure public opinion in England by including 
suitable provisions in the Act. 

The provisions relating to discrimination 
and the public services are to be found in 
various chapters of the Act, and unless they 
ai’e judged as a whole it is difficult to visualize 
their cumulative effect. Let us now analyse 
and regroup the relevant portions under con- 
venient heads. 

• « 

1. RIGHT OF ENTRY, TRAVEL, AND BESIDBNCB 

Section 111 provides that British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom shall not be 
subjected to any restrictions regarding the right 
of entry into British India, and shall be exempt 
from any law that imposes any restriction by 
reference to place of birth, _ race, descent, 
language, religion, domicile, residence, or dura- 
tion of residence, any disability, ■ liability, or 
condition in regard to travel, residence, the 
acquisition, holding, or disposal of property, 
the holding of public office, or the carrying on 
of any occupation. It is, however, provided 
that undesirable persons may be excluded bj 
the Governor-General or the Governor in his 
discretion. 

2, TRADE AND INDUSTRY 

Under section 113, a company incorporated 
by or under the laws of the United Kingdom, 
and the members of the governing body of any 
such company and the holders of its shares etc., 
and its officers, agents, and servants shall be 
deemed to comply with any law imposing in 
regard to companies any requirements or condi- 
tions relating to the place of incorporation, the 
currency in which its capital is expressed, the 
place of birth, race, descent, language, religion, 
domicile, and residence of the members or 
servants of a company. If and in so far as 
any total, or partial exemption from, or pre- 
ferential treatment in respect of taxation is 
decided, a company incorporated in the United 


Kingdom and carrying on business in India will 
be entitled to the same equally with Indian 
companies. Section 114 entitles a British 
company incorporated in India to all the 
aforesaid privileges. It may be noted that there 
is to be reciprocity between India and the 
United Kingdom to some extent in these 
matters. For example, if a United Kingdom 
law imposes restrictions upon Indian subjects, 
or Indian companies, any exemption enjoyed 
in India by British subjects or Companies 
in similar matters would cease to have 
effect. Such reciprocity, however, will prove 
unreal, because it would be impossible for 
Indian companies to trade in England and 
compete with the English companies. Under 
section 116, . companies incorporated in the 
United Kingdom shall be eligible for any grant, 
boimty, or subsidy for the encouragement of 
any trade or industry to the same extent as 
companies incorporated in India will be eligible. 
Under se^on 12, the Governor-General has the 
special responsibility to prevent action which 
would subject goods of the United Kingdom 
imported into India to discriminatory or penal 
treatment, and secure in the sphere of executive 
action the purposes which the provisions of 
Chapter III of Part V of the Act are designed' 
to secure in relation to Legislation.- It is 
interesting to note that the White Paper did not 
specify the responsibility to prevent penal, 
treatment of British goods. This was subse- 
quently added at the instance of the Joint: 
Committee. 

3. PRACTICE OF PROFESSIONS 

Sub-section 1(B) of Section 111 provides 
that British subjects domiciled in the United 
Kingdom will be entitled to carry on any 
profession, subject, however, to the condition of 
reciprocity between India and the United 
Kingdom in this matter. Under Section 119, 
no bill or amendment which prescribes the- 
professional or technical qualifications to be 
requisite for any purpose in British India or 
imposes by reference to any such qualifications 
any disability, or restriction in regard to the 
practising of any profession, the carrying on of 
any occupation or business shall be introduced 
without previous sanction of the Governor- 
General or the Governor in his discretion. 
Section 120 provides that a British subject 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, who is 
entitled to be registered in the United Kingdom 
as a qualified medical practitioner, shall not be 
excluded from practising medicine, surgery, or 
midwifery in British In(£a on any ground other 
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than tlie ground that the diploma held by him 
does not furnish a sufficient guarantee of his 
possession of the requisite knowledge and skill. 
Aggrieved parties may appeal to the Privy 
Council for their decision as to whether the 
diploma in question does or does not furnish 
a sufficient guarantee of the possession of the 
requisite knowledge and skill. 

4. TAXATION 

Under Section 112, no law shall be valid 
which imposes any liability to taxation by way 
of discriminating against British subjects 
domiciled in the United Kingdom, or against 
companies incorporated in the United Kingdom. 
A law shall be deemed to be discriminatory, if 
it would subject the aforesaid to greater 
taxation than to which they would be liable if 
domiciled in India. 

5. AIRCaAFT AND SHIPPING 

Under Section 115, no ship registered in 
the United Kingdom shall be subjected by or 
under any law to any treatment wMch is ffis- 
criminatory in favour of ships registered in 
British India. This Section is applicable to 
aircraft also. 

6. PUBLIC SERVICES 

Security of tenure and inviolability of 
salary, pension, and emoluments are provided 
by the Act to the services under Sections 12, 
52, 240, 258, 259, etc., while Sections 270 and 
271 guarantee a full indemnity for past acts 
and protection against future prosecution and 
suits. Under Section 248, the right of in- 
dependent appeal against orders affecting 
conditions of service is secured. Under Sec- 
tion 244, the supreme authority in the matter 
of control and recruitment of the key services 
of the country is vested in the Secretary of 
State. 

« 

From the above analysis it will be apparent 
that precautionary steps have been taken to 
prevent all kinds of discrimination. Lest a 
mere prohibition of discrimination should prove 
ineffective, the Governor-General and the 
Governors in their respective spheres have been 
entrusted with a special responsibility for the 
prevention of discrimination, and have been 


empowered to intei’fere in all cases of proposed 
discrimination and, if necessary, either to 
reject the advice of the Ministers or to use 
their special powers. Though the Statutory 
Commission had admitted that it is not practi- 
cable to define discriminatory legislation in a 
constitutional document, the Federal Structure 
Committee in the Fourth Report, which was 
adopted by the Second Round Table Con- 
ference, saw “ no reason to doubt that an 
experienced parliamentary draftsman would be 
able to devise an adequate and woi’kable 
formula, which it would not be beyond the 
competence of a Court of law to interpret and 
make effective.” Lest even the specific 
provisions drafted by the parliamentary drafts- 
men should prove inadequate, the Joint 
Committee recommended that the Governor- 
General and the Governors should carefully use 
their discretion in giving or withholding their 
assent to bills which might be discriminatory 
in fact though not in form. This is why the 
Instrument of Instructions provides that if the 
Governor-General or the Governor feels any 
doubt whether a bill is in fact discriminatory 
or not, he is to reserve it for the si^ification 
of His Majesty’s pleasure. The Joint Com- 
mittee frankly confess in their Report that this 
precaution is necessary in' view of the scope 
which ingenuity might find for complying with 
the letter of the law in a matter of this kind 
while violaiii^ its spirit.” (Italics ours). No 
commentary is needed on this statement ! 

From what has been explained above it 
would be clear that the statutory provisions 
against administrative and legislative discrimi- 
nation will constitute a thorny problem for the 
future Legislatures and Ministries. It can 
hardly be denied that the economic interests of 
the country ■n-ill demand ultimately measures 
which may prove prejudicial to British vested 
intei'ests. That the interests of the United 
Kingdom and India cannot always and in 
every matter harmonise needs no elaboration. 
It is therefore, difficult to understand how 

4 

Indian ministries mil continue to avoid the 
almost inevitable conflict of national interests, 
which is bound to arise sooner or later under 
a Constitution which has been manifestly 
designed not in the interests of India but of 
the British vested’ interests. 




MY FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 

By BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 

I 


In September, 1898, I left for England with a 
scholarship granted by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association to mission workers of the 
Brahmo Samaj for helping them to take a two 
years' course at the New Manchester College 
in Oxford. This College had been established 
ori^nally at Manchester for training for the 
Unitarian Ministry. From Manchester it was 
transferred to Oxford to be in close touch with 
the life of that old British University. Though 
it was not recognised by the University its 
students could attend the lectures of the 
University and generally share the intellectual 
and moral life of that ancient seat of learning. 
The University of Oxford was attached to the 
Church of England. Nonconformists had no 
rightful place in it. But the Nonconformists’ 
Theological Seminary, the Mansfield College, 
that trained Nonconformist Ministers, was, lie 
the Unitarian College, located in Oxford and for 
the same reason. The Manchester New College 
and the Mansfield College thus came to be, in 
an informal way, associated with the intellectual 
and moral life of Oxford. 

In 1888 Pandit Sivanath Sastri had been 
to England. He was naturally received with 
friendly greetings by the English Unitarians 
and Theists. From the days of Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy the Brahmo Samaj bad received 
the fraternal sympathy of British and American 
Unitarians, ’’i^en Keshub Chunder Sen early 
in the seventies went to England, the earlier 
relations between the Brahmo Samaj in India 
and the Unitarians in England were revived and 
strengthened. The visit of Sivanath Sastri, 
however, led to fresh developments in the 
relations of the Brahmo Samaj with the 
Unitarians of England. Dr. J. T. Sunderland 
was deputed by the British and Foreign 
Unitarian Association of England to come on 
a missionary visit to India and study the 
Brahmo Samaj movement here with a view 
specially to find out if there was any opening 
for the establishment of regular and closer 
co-operation between the BrSimo Samaj and 
the Unitarian organisation. Dr. Sunderland 
spent about a year in India. On his return, 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
deputed another Unitarian Minister, the Rev. 
Mr. Fletcher Williams, to follow up the work 


initiated by Dr. Sunderland. He was followed 
by the Rev. Mr. Harwood. These visits led 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
to offer a scholarship of the value of £100 a year 
to workers and missionaries of the Brahmo 
Samaj who would desire to take a course in the 
Manchester New College at Oxford. A com- 
mittee of elected representatives of the three 
sections of the Brahmo Samaj was set up for 
the selection of these scholars. The first was 
the late Bhai Pramatha Lai Sen, a nephew of 
Keshub Chunder Sen, who, though not then 
ordained as a missionary of the New Dispen- 
sation, had consecrated his life to the ministra- 
tions of that Samaj. This was, I think, in 1896. 
In 1897 the choice of the Brahmo Samaj Com- 
mittee fell on a friend, who was not able to 
accept this scholarship and go to England. So 
in 1898 there were two vacancies. To one of 
these I was appointed; the other was given to 
Babu Hem Chandra Sarkar, who, having taken 
his M.A. degree in the Calcutta University, 
had joined the Sadhan Ashrama of Pandit 
Sivanath Sastri. The Unitarian Association 
undertook to pay only for the expenses of these 
scholars in England but they would have to find 
money for their parage and outfit. After I 
was elected I made a somewhat extended tour 
to collect this money. During this tour I, for 
the first time in my life, made the acquaint- 
ance of some English officials. When I went 
to Silchar in course of this missionary tour, my 
English lectui*es were attended by Captain 
Herbert, the Deputy Commissioner of Silchar. 
Captain Herbert and other officials of the place 
took very kindly to me and collected a small 
purse towards my passage fund. From Silchar 
I went to Shillong. Sir Henry Cotton was at 
that time the Chief Commissioner of Assam. I 
had known him in Calcutta, when he was 
Chief Secretary of the Government of Bengal. 
Sir Henry, though a member of the Indian Civil 
Service, and, therefore a “ bureaucrat,’!' was, 
however, a very genial man. As soon as I 
arrived at Shillong I wrote to him annoimcing 
the fact saying that I did not want in view of 
our old acquaintance that he should learn of 
my presence in his capital from the public 
notices of my lectures. Sir Henry immediately 
replied that he would be glad to see me at the 
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Government House the same afternoon at 3. 
My visit to the Clrief Commissioner disturbed 
the dovecotes of his oflBctal entourage. His 
Private Secretary turning up at the Government 
House when the Chief was closetted with me 
commenced to run up and down the verandah 
wondering w'ho this native w’as who had been 
received by his chief without his knowledge. 

On Wednesday, the 21st of September, I 
left for Bombay by the B. N. R. to sail by the 
mail boat S. S. Egypt on the following 
Saturday, the 24th. Next day arriving at 
Nagpur I found myself impelled to send a wire 
to Pandit Bijoy Krishna Goswami, who was 
then living at Puri. I felt sorry that I not 
asked his blessings on this enterprise of mine. 
Having sent the wire I forgot all about it. On 
going into my cabin, when the steamer was 
already on the high seas, I saw a telegram on 
my wash-stand. The sight of it frightened me, 
because I thought that ttis telegram must have 
been from my home and perhaps it called me 
back for some serious illness in my family. 
With trembling fingers I tore open the cover 
and found it was a telegram from Pandit Bijoy 
Krishna Goswami, who in reply to my wire from 
Nagpur wrote : “ God bless you.” He passed 
away when I was in England. On my return, 
however, I learnt that when my telegram was 
taken to him he sat for a while in dhyana or 
devotional abstraction, and then dictated the 
terms of the reply to me. My telegram, how- 
ever, caused some little flutter among his close 
disciples, and they commenced to talk about my 
visit to England. Bijoy Krishna asked what 
was it that was troubling them. They said, 
how would it be possible f(M* me to observe the 
regulations regarding food and drink of the 
disciplines of his sadhan. Bijoy Krishna 
replied, “ Bepin Babu has been freed from those 
restrictions.” This showed how my Guru looked 
upon the disciplines of his sadhan as mei*e 
externals and they were not absolutely binding 
upon every one regardless of his mental stats 
and outer conditions of life. 

Leaving the boat at Marseilles I travelled 
overland and crossed the English Channel from 
Calais to Dover. Mr. Harinath Dey sailed by 
the same boat with me from Bombay and we 
both travelled by the same train from Marseilles 
to London. He was then studying at Oxfor ' 
and was returning to his University after 
spending the summer vacation with his people 
in Raipur. We travelled second class and_ the 
second saloon was crowded by Anglo-Indians, 
mostly assistants in the mercantile offices in 
Calcutta and Bombay. During the first part 
of our journey from Bombay to Suez these 


Anglo-Indians held themselves aloof from us, 
but after we entered the Suez Canal they com- 
menced to thaw until by the time we crossed 
the Mediterranean and aiTived at Marseilles- 
this caste feeling completely disappeared. This 
led me to give a new name to the Mediter- 
ranean; I described it as the waters of Lethe. 
Englishmen and Europeans coming out to India 
forgot the native suavity of their character as- 
soon as they entered the Suez Canal and found 
themselves in A,siatic waters. Similarly Anglo- 
Indians, as soon as they crossed the Suez Canal 
and entered the Mediterranean, all their caste- 
pride dropped from them as the yellow leavea 
in autumn. 

Landing at Marseilles, travelling through. 
France I was struck by the difference between 
our rural areas and those of Europe. The hand 
of man was in everything that I saw; there- 
was no rank vegetation, but the whole land by 
the railway was carefully cultivated. Even the 
pumpkins, of which we take absolutely no care, 
seemed to have been lovingly tended so that 
every side of the fruit could have the rays of' 
the sun beating on it and painting it wi^ its 
red colour. The whole country-side was a 
thing of beauty created by man. Arriving at 
Paris the next morning I could not manage to 
have time for breakfast at the railway station, 
but going to my train I bought a pear the like 
of which I had never seen or tasted before. I' 
paid 10 francs for it and it was sufficient break- 
fast for me. Another experience of my travel 
from Marseilles to Calais was the absolute want 
of drinking water. There was a jet of water- 
coming from a tap in the lavatory of the rail- 
way carriage, but it was not drinking water. 
Frenchmen, I discovered, do not drink water. 
Bottles of light wine could be found in all the 
bufffts or roadside refreshment rooms. This- 
was the only drink available on the train, but 
I had never in all my life tasted wine. I could 
not follow the custom of the country. All that 
I did to quench my thirst was to suck oranges 
and grapes. But these did not satisfy my nativo- 
thirat for water, and I passed a rather painful 
time until I crossed the Channel and found 
myself on English soil. 

It was already dark — in October the light- 
ing up in London is generally between 3 and 
4r— when I got down from the train at Charing 
Cross. I had been advised by the Secretary of 
the Unitarian Association that if I arrived in 
London on any week-day, some one from his 
office would meet me. If it w’as a Sunday I 
was asked to take a cab and drive to Anderton’s 
Hotel on the Strand. A room had been secured 
for me there, and I would get everything that 
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I wanted. Andei-ton’s was a decent, though 
not very costly place. No such feeling stirred 
within me when I first saw “ the lights of 
London ” as I had read of in English books 
describing the first \usit of people from the 
provinces to their chief city. The next morning, 
however, I had a new experience. I was an 
early riser, but early in England is not what we 
call early here. I woke up a little after six, 
and feeling very cold I wanted the fire in my 
room to be lighted, and I rang for the maid in 
charge of my room. I rang and rang and rang, 
almost interminably for some time. But nobody 
answered my bell. This somewhat put me out. 
I took it as deliberate inattention, and asked 
myself if it w'as due to my colour. At about 
8 o’clock the maid came to my room, and I 
asked her how was it that though I had been 
ringing my bell for more than an hour, nobody 
attended to it. She said, the servants were not 
up before half past seven. This was my first 
experience of the way of servants in English 
hotels and homes. 

Besides the officials of the Unitarian 
Association, I had tw'o old English friends in 
London, whose acquaintance I had made in 
India. One was Mr. W. S. Caine, the well- 
known temperance worker and Liberal politi- 
cian: the other was his Secretary, Mr. Grubb. 
Mr. Grubb was sent by Mr. Caine to my hotel, 
asked to render such help as I might require 
in the matter of sight-seeing and shopping. Mr. 
Caine, I think, w’as not in London at that time. 
I stayed in London for two or three days before 
going to Oxford. 

The Manchester College was not at that 
time a residential college. Students had to live 
outside in licensed apartments or boarding 
houses. Babu Pramatha Lai Sen, who had 
just finished . his course in the Manchester 
College, recommended me to his landlady, Mrs. 
Campbell. Her husband was a tailor, and they 
added to their income by taking in one or two 
students of the University. Mrs. Campbell was 
a very decent woman, reasonable in her charges, 
and not at all of the type of English landladies. 
The Principal of the College was the Rev. 
Dr. Drummond. Dr. Drummond’s was a very 
quiet personality. He was really a scholarly 
divine, regarded even in University circles in 
Oxford as an authority in New Testament 
theology. He represented the old and orthodox 
school of Unitarianism. He did not, of course, 
believe in the dogma of Incarnation. To him 
Christ was not God,, but he was the most per- 
fect man; none superior to him, neither among 
ibft nor among the moderns. The char- 

hrist made Christianity the best, the 


highest and the most spiritual of existing world- 
religions. His reverence for Christ lent to Dr. 
Drummond’s Unitarianism a somewhat narrow 
outlook, but at the same time it contributed to 
his character and personality a depth and 
spirituality which was not found in the vast 
majority of the members of his denomination. 
There was, no doubt, a tinge of mediaevalism in 
Dr. Drummond, but while it deepened his faith 
it did not detract from his loyalty to the funda- 
mentals of his denomination and church. Dr. 
Drummond was a man of veiy few words and 
it stood somewhat in the way of his popularity 
with his students. 

Dr. Estling Carpenter, the Vice-Principal, 
was a very different type of man, far more 
modern in his mind and outlook than the 
Principal. Dr. Carpenter was a nephew of Miss 
Carpenter, who had come to India, I think 
more than once, as Secretary of the National 
Indian Association, London, which was estab- 
lished for the promotion of social reform, parti- 
cularly female education, among Indians and 
the liberation of Indian women from the 
thraldom of caste and customs. Raja Ram- 
mohun Roy, during his 'V’isit to Bristol, became 
veiy friendly with the Carpenters, and Miss 
Carpenter had written a book on The Last Days 
of Raja Rammohun Roy, which was in the 
early seventies of the last century practically 
the only available record of the Raja’s life and 
mission. Dr. Carpenter was Professor of Old 
Testament history and religion and Compara- 
tive Theology. His interests were, however, not 
confined to these studies. He was a somewhat 
powerful speaker, and had high literary tastes 
and talents. He Iqved to freely mix with his 
students and invited them to his house every 
now and then on Sunday afternoons, where they 
had tea and literaiy discussions. The Professor 
of Philosophy was Dr. Upton. I think he was 
the oldest of the professors in the Manchester 
New College when I went there. Dr. Upton also 
was a very genial person, simple and unostenta- 
tious like our Pandits of the old school. Dr. 
Upton lived outside Oxford in the old house 
which had been the residence of Cardinal 
Ne^\Tnan at one time. It was a very old house 
and I could never enter it without the memories 
of that learned and saintly person crowding into 
my mind, particularly Iris immortal hymn, 
“ Lead Kindly Light, Lead Thou me on,” with 
all the well-known associations that had in- 
spired it. Like Dr. Carpenter, Dr. Upton also 
used to invite the students of the Manchester 
College singly to bis home. He loved to have 
quiet discussions with them on matters pertain- 
ing to the special subject of his lectures. I 
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did not, however, attend his lectures. After his 
friendly talk with me he himself told me that 
there was no need for me to attend his lectures. 
Dr. Upton was, I think, a fellow student of our 
friend, Dr. Prasanna Kumar Roy. Both of 
them^ had read their philosophy under Dr. 
Martineau. One experience of my life in 
Oxford has always come to my mind whenever 
I have thought of Dr. Upton. Dr. Upton had a 
retired Enghsh Civilian as his neighbour. He 
shall be nameless in this record. He had been 
a District Judge near Calcutta. When I went 
to Oxford some of my missionary friends in 
Calcutta who had known me as a temperance 
worker wrote to their friends in London and 
Oxford about me. This gentleman also received 
one of these letters. One day he came to see 
me in my lodgings, I was not then in. On ray 
return I found ray landlady in very high spirits 
because a baronet had called on me and had 
left his card for me. She particularly asked 
me to pay a return visit to him. Before doing 
so I wrote, however, acknowledging his kincUy 
call, and telling him that when next I went to 
his village I would drop in. This I did one 
Saturday afternoon. I spent, I think, about 
three hours with him. He evidently loved to 
talk of his old friends in Bengal. His wife and 
children had gone out at that time. When they 
returned after 4, and he had to go to them 
to take his tea, he thanked me for my visit and 
asked me where I was going. I told him that 
I would look up Dr. Upton before going to my 
lodgings. At this he seemed to be greatly 
relieved and remarked, " Will Dr. Upton give 
you a cup of tea? ” I said, “ Certainly. He 
never allows me to go back from his house 
without it.” That was my first and last visit 
to this British bureaucrat from India. 

I was in Manchester College only for a year 
or more correctly, only for one session from 
October, 1898 to June, 1899. During this time 
I spent most of my week-ends preaching from 
different Unitarian pulpits. The Rev. Mr. 
Travers, who was Minister in charge of the 
Unitarian chapel in Carlisle, was at that time 
a student in the Manchester New College, taking 
a course of philosophy and theology with a 
view to better equip himself for his work. 
During the Christmas recess of 1898 he invited 
me to his pulpit. Report of my service and 
sermons was published in the official organ of 
the British and Foreign Unitarian Association, 
and this created a great opening for my 
preaching and lecturing in the Unitarian centres 
all over England and Scotland. I was paid 
a guinea and sometimes also my actual tiain 
fare from and to Oxford in addition to this 


fee. Though this financial help was not 
negligible, considering that I had to provide for 
my family in Calcutta by my contributions to the 
press in India and my earnings in England, the 
extensi\'e and intimate knowledge of tiie British 
Isles and the middle classes of English society 
which I had through my preachings of the 
Unitarian pulpits, was exceedingly valuable. I 
discovered during my English visit that we can 
never really know and understand any people 
by reading their literature or stories of their 
life. I had a fair acquaintance with English 
novels, but I could not visualise the scenes and 
characters of these works before I had been, 
brought into direct contact with English life. 
The picture had, of course, its light and shade. 
There was both good and evil in English life 
and society as there is in our own, but while 
I was not blind to the dark side of English 
civilization neither could I honestly ignore the 
bright side of it. 

The very first thing that impressed me at 
Oxford was the lower level of the education' 
and culture of the general run of under- 
graduates and ffl'aduates of that famous British 
University. I felt that if we took at random a 
dozen students from Oxford and a similar 
number from our University for instance, in 
Calcutta, (of the old days with which I was 
familiar), the latter would not at all suffer in 
comparison with the former, particularly so far 
as their general knowledge went. For one thing, 
I found out that we in Calcutta knew the 
English poets more intimately than did the 
ordinary Oxford student. But take these two 
sets up again after 10 years, and we shall find 
a very wide difference between them, the English 
graduates standing intellectually head over 
shoulders above the Indian. The reason of it 
is the difference in the surroundings of the two 
sets in their after-life. This fact made a very 
deep impression upon me, lending a new 
strength and inspiration to my life-long loyalities 
to sodal reform and political freedom. 

Mr. W. S. Caine also procured many 
public engagements for me during my stay in 
Oxford, in connection with the propaganda of 
the British Temperance Association. I had first 
met Mr. Caine in Calcutta during the Congress 
in 1891 at a temperance demonstration in 
Wellington Square, where I was invited to speak. 
Mr. Caine had started a special association for 
the promotion of temperance in India, the 
Anglo-Indian Temperance Association. Mr. 
Caine next met me at the house of my old 
friend, Babu Sashipada Banerjee, in Baranagore. 
Sashipada Babu had got up a small function in 
the Baranagore WorMngman^s Institute, which 
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was housed in a special hall built by Sashipacla 
Babu in the compound of his dwelling house. 
After the public meeting we had tea with 
Mr. and Mrs. Banerjee. I remember it 
particulai-ly because of Mr. Caine’s great liking 
for our sandesh, which he took liberally. It 
was here that Mr. Caine invited me to work for 
his Association in Bengal as a paid worker. 
I refused his kindly offer telling him that the 
moment I accepted any payment for my work 
the moral appeal of it would be lost, and my 
people would class me with the paid agents or 
lecturers of the Christian missions in the country. 
We had known one of these gentlemen, who 
used to ask us whenever we met, how was our 
soul. A few years later one of my friends met 
him, but he no longer enquired after his soul. 
My friend asked how was it that he not 
repeat his old enquiry. He replied; “ Don’t you 
know I have resigned from that work.” I 
could not afford, I told Mr. Caine, to be 
identified with the paid workers of our Christian 
missions. I had my mission work to do in 
connection with the Brahrao Samaj movement. 
The moment I accepted any salary from him, 
I would lower myself in the estimation of my 
people. But I agreed to make temperance as 
a part of my Brahmo mission work. Later on, 
I suggested that as I had to depend for my 
itinerary upon invitations from the mufassil 
Brahmo Samajes, who paid all my travelling 
expenses, I could do temperance work even 
when no such invitations came if his Association 
agreed to pay my actual travelling expenses. 
Mr. Caine agreed to do so, and offered to make 
a fixed monthly contribution towards my 
travelling expenses in the mufassil. Of course, 
it was clearly understood that my temperance 
propaganda would be a part of my general 
Brahmo propaganda. Mr. Caine had taken so 
kindly to me that he once wrote in the Abkari, 
the official organ of the Anglo-Indian Temper- 
ance Association, London, that he would like 
some day to invite me to England for a lecture 
tour in the British Isles under the auspices of 
the British Temperance Associations. V^en, 
however, I went of myself to England, he offered 
to utilise me during the recess in my college for 
temperance work. During Christmas 1898 and 
Easter 1899 I went about with Mr. Caine 
to various temperance gatherings in England, 
'Wales, and Scotland. Mr. Caine not only paid 
my travelling and hotel expenses but also a 
decent fee for every meeting that I attended. 
He paid these out of his own pocket, but he 
bad a way of his own in these matters. 
Wherever he went for temperance work, he 
charged his expenses to the local organisation; 


bub while presenting his bill _ he also paid a 
cheque covering the amount of it to tlic treasury 
of the organisation concerned. He did the same 
thing in my case also. I asked him why did 
he do this. The reply was characteristic nob 
only of Mr. Caine peraonally but of the busi- 
ness habit of the race to which he belonged. 
He said, “If I don’t charge anything for my 
services they are not recorded, and my contribu- 
tions towards the expenses of the organisation 
are not acknowledged; but here my cheque goes 
into the account of the organisation, and is 
recorded and acknowledged.” 

I have referred already to my first visit 
to Carlisle. Here I was the guest of one of the 
leading members of Mr. Travers’ congregation, 
Mr. Marchent. Mr. and Mrs. Marclient’s 
was one of the most valuable friendships 
that I made during my first English visit. 
Mr. Marchent came, I think, of French stock. 
He was employed, if I remember aright, in the 
local bank. Mrs. Marchent was a highly 
spiritual-minded lady. She had theosophical 
tendencies, and was something of a mystic. The 
mystic element of the theism of the Brahmo 
Samaj naturally appealed to her, and this was 
the principal bond of our friendship. 

Another Unitarian congregation to which I 
was invited off and on because of the prolonged 
illness of its Minister was that of New Castle 
on the Tyne. It was a much bigger congregation 
than that of Carlisle. Here also I made intimate 
friends in Mr. Coysh and his family. Mr. Coysh 
was a leading member of the New Castle 
Unitarian church; and whenever I was invited 
to preach there Mr. and Mrs. Coysh offered 
me hospitality. Their home became almost like 
a home to me. Mr. Coysh had a young 
daughter, about the age of my eldest daughter, 
whom I had left at home and this added to 
the affection which I felt for this family. 
Mr. Coysh was almost like a brother to me, and 
when in the summer of 1899 my college was 
dismissed and I had a number of engagements 
in the North, in Carlisle and Kendal in the Lake 
District, and other neighbouring places, Mr. and 
Mrs. Coysh asked me instead of running to and 
fro between London and these places to make 
their home my permanent quarters until I had 
finished all my engagements in the neighbouring 
districts. 

annual meeting of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association was held at the 
beginning of the summer recess in our college. 
This is the annual festival of the British 
Unitarians, something like the Maghotsava or 
the anniversary of our own Brahmo Samaj. 
There were various functions during this week 
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in London; one of these was a public dinner 
in Essex Hall. It was at this dinner that I first 
saw Sir Rufus Issac, who was pointed out to 
me as a prominent member of the English Bar, 
and a supporter of the Unitarian movement. 
He subsequently rose to be the Lord Chief 
Justice of England and came out later on as 
Lord Reading as the Viceroy and Governor- 
General of India. Of course I had no part in 
the functions of this anniversary; as a mere 
student I could possibly have none. If I had 
gone to England as a representative of the 
Brahmo Samaj in India it might have been 
different, as I found next year, when I crossed 
over to the States. But as a student in the 
Manchester New College i could not expect to 
be treated as a spokesman of the Brahmo Samaj. 
Not that I did not feel it, but I had no right 
to do so. In fact, it is doubtful whether in 
accepting the generous help of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association towards the 
preparation of our men for the Brahmo Ministry, 
the Brahmo Samaj has not sacrificed somewhat 
of its legitimate self-respect. Of course, I 
know that we have many things to learn from 
our British friends of the Liberal religious group, 
but we_ ought not to forget that we have as 
much, if not more, to give out of the spiritual 
tj‘easures of our race and culture to the 
advanced religious thought of the otiier nations 
of the world. In accepting the generous offer 
of the Unitarian Association of pecimiary help 
to our work we have, whether consciously or 
unconsciously, very seriously hurt, I felt, our 
right to help them also in the realisation of the 
ideal of the Modern Liberal Religion. This 
fact was very strongly brought home to me 
during the anniversary week of the British and 
Foreign Unitarian Association. 

There are two Unitarian congregations in 
Birmin^am, and I was invited to one of these 
many times; because at that time it had no 
regular minister. This chapel was, I think, 
a workingman’s chapel. The other chapel 
belonged to the wealthier and more aristocratic 
section of the community. I was invited to 
this latter congregation, I think, only once. I 
became very friendly with the family of one 
of the officers of the former congregation, 
modest, homely, comparatively poor people. I 
say comparatively, because they would not be 
really counted as poor in our society. Theirs 
was a small but fairly well-appointed house 
with a back flower-garden ; the windows in 
front were adorned with flower-pots, and the 
sitting or reception room had a piano. The 
master of the house was an engine-driver. This 
was my first experience of the home of a British 
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working man and it made a profound impression 
upon me by the general culture and refinement 
of the comparatively better-off sections of the 
British working classes, bringing it home to me 
that the British workingman lives not by bread 
alone. One incident in connection with my 
visits to this Unitarian congregation in 
Birmingham may be recorded. I was presiding 
over tho Harvest Festival of this congregation 
one Sunday morning. The church was decorated 
with greens and flowers. Sheaves of ripe wheat 
and barley and fresh vegetables and the fruits 
of the season were heaped upon a table. The 
congregation also, particularly young boys and 
girls, came in their gala dress. The whole scene 
presented a mass of colours. It was really a 
gay and festive gathering. I took the service 
and preached the sermon, the subject of which 
I do not remember. A local pressman bad been, 
I understood afterwards, going about the 
Birmingham chmehes, and giving Ms impressions 
through a local paper. His impressions of my 
service was somewhat singular. One phrase of 
his has stuck to my memory throughout all 
these years. After giving a brief summary of 
my sermon, he said : “ When the Minister had 
finished his subject, he sat down like a gentle- 
man without a word of peroration.” 

^ I have said, I was invited once to the 
pulpit of the o^er Unitarian chapel in 
Birmingham situate in the aristocratic quarter 
of the town. The morning service was rather 
poorly attended. I had never found such a 
poor audience in any chapel where I bad been 
advertised to preach. The audience was poor, 
and the whole service was iminspiring. On my 
return from the chapel my host consoled me 
with the remark that the attendance was poor, 
but I had quality ” in the morning, and he 
assured me that I would have quantity in the 
evening. This remark revealed the mentality 
of the higher classes of even British Unitarians. 
Their liberal religious creed notwithstanding 
they had not been able I felt to escape the 
general attitude of the wealthier classes of their 
society towards the poorer classes. These 
e:^eriences brought home to me the very wide 
difference in regard to the attitude towards man 
as man between India and England. The 
humanity of the British people is skin-deep. 
They have no castes, it is true. But the class 
feeling among them is really even worse, from 
the humanitarian point of view, than our caste 
feelings. In fact, until recently we had really 
no caste feeling. Caste did not or could not 
destroy the inherent ideals of Humanity or man 
as man of our ancient culture. People accepted 
the distinctions of caste without question or 
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criticism, as something that has been ordained 
by Nature herself, like the physical or physio- 
logical distinctions in the vegetable or ^imal 
kingdom. There was no sense of superiority in 
the so-called higher castes nor any sense of 
degradation or inferiority in the so-called lower 
castes. This had been my experience in my boy- 
hood and early youth. A new caste conscious- 
ness, creating caste conflicts, has however been 
gradually developed, and this has revolutionised 
the ethics of the Hindu institution of caste by 
introducing the European class consciousness and 
class competition into our caste institutions. It 
was inevitable. Nor can we say that in the 
interests of our social evolution towards the 
highest modern ideal, this new development 
was not necessary and desirable. But still the 
unconscious manifestotion of class pride in 
British society repelled me. 

This was brought home to me for the first 
time during my first Christmas in England. 
There was a Christmas dinner to the poorer 
classes somewhere either in or near London. It 
was gi^'^en by some rich people. It was held 
in some public hall or chapel. While the poor 
people and their family sat at tables in the 


body of the hall, the children and the members 
of the family of the host and their friends took 
their place on- the gallery looking from above 
into the poor people’s dinner. Such a thing 
would not be tolerated in our caste-ridden com- 
munity, in any case, in Bengal. Even the most 
orthodox Brahmin is taught by his scripture to 
look upon his guests, whoever they might be, 
as his god. And in our distant rural areas the 
poorest of the poor, even among the so-called 
imtouchables, would not stand the kind of 
treatment which was meted out to his poorer 
guests by the British wealthy. As I read of 
the description of this Christmas dinner, I 
asked myself how did this benevolence affect 
the youthful mind of the boys and girls of the 
host. Real democracy can never grow, I said 
to myself, in an atmosphere of class pride 
and class consciousness like this. I was even 
tempted to cry, comparing all this with my 
experiences of our own institution of caste, 
“ blessed be caste." These experiences threw 
a new light upon -the frank partiality of some 
of tile most cultured British ofBcials in India 
for our own medijeval social institutions of men, 
like, for instance. Sir George Bii-dwood. 


TWO CASES OF THE PUNJAB HIGH COURT CONSIDERED 

By bool CHAND, m.a., 

Lecturer in History and Political Science, Hindv College, University oj Delhi 


Ar present, the great problem of Indian politics 
is the decisive influence that is exercised in the 
determination and administration of policy by 
the members of the Services. Ever since -die 
organisation of the Indian Ciidl Service or more 
particularly since the transfer of tlie Govern- 
ment of India from the Company to the Crown, 
the Government of India has been in truth a 
bureaucracy. 

That description of Indian government has 
been repeatedly controverted! by the representa- 
tives of the Services themselves. They are 

1. L. S. S. O’Malley : Indian Civil Service, 1931, 
Page 158. “ To speak of Indian Ci-vil Servants as 
‘ sun-dried bureaucrats ’ is a common cllclie of Indian 
politicians and journalists, vrbo frequently also refer to 
the whole system of government as bureaucracy. The 
term is sometimes used to create prejudice or enlist 
English sympathy, in the belief that ofhcialdom end 
bureaucracy are synonymous . . . The Indian Civilian 
himself has no objection to being called a bureaucrat 
... He knows that in its true sense of a body of 
trained administrators, bureaucracy is necessary for the 
conduct of administration in every modem state.” 


beard to say that the Services in India are no 
more than trained agencies for the administra- 
tion of the country. Since the country is still 
in a disorganised and unforaied condition, their 
task is perhaps a little more onerous and, 
therefore, necessarily more comprehensive in its 
character than the task of administrative 
services, for instance, in England; but the 
Sendees in India do in no sense form or work 
the government as a bureaucracy would 
normally be expected to do. Doubtless, some 
of the members of the permanent Services have 
risen to positions, where they have a lot of 
share in formulating the policy, but these people 
are there in their personal capacity, and there- 
fore their existence cannot justify the descrip- 
tion of the Indian government as a bureaucracy 
at all. How far this argument is justified is 
the purpose of this paper to investigate. 

Bureaucracy has been defined as a system 
of government, in which governmental authority 
is concentrate in the hands of a body of 
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officials. Its essential elements are three : 

(1) that the formulation of policy is dependant 
ultimately upon the bureaux or departments, 

(2) that the execution of policy is entrusted to 
the same class of officials as are responsible for 
its formulation, and (3) that pervading the 
whole horizon of government there is an attitude 
of mind, which is exceedingly autocratic, 
irresponsible and formal, an attitude of mind 
which, in short, may be called bureaucratic. 
In the Indian government, as it has been con- 
ducted during the last century, all these thi'ee 
elements have been noticeable with a marked 
degree of force. Particularly the bureaucratic 
mind has penetrated so deeply in the administra- 
tion of the country that even tliough the new 
Government of India Act, of the year 1935, 
has, at least to a certain extent, made .the 
formulation of policy dependent upon the will 
of a popular ministry, yet it seems to be a 
matter of soine time before the Indian govern- 
ment will get really de-bureaucratised. 

Looking first to the question of the 
formulation of policy, before 1909, when the 
Executive Councils, both of the Governor- 
General as well as the Provincial Governor.®, 
were closed to Indian public men altogether, 
they would naturally be monopolised by the 
members of the Indian permanent services. 
Sometimes, indeed, certain Englishmen, mostly 
lawyers and finance experts, were brought from 
England to help the government of the country ; 
but they were almost always technicians, and 
devoted themselves, more or less completely, to 
their own departments. They concerned them- 
selves rather less with the general policy of 
the government, but even w’hen they did, they 
were either guided by the opinions of the 
Service officials, or they found their policies 
defeated or badly worked out. As an instance 
one has just to recall to mind the infamous 
Ilbert Bill controversy. But even after 1909, 
although the membership of the Executive 
Councils was theoretically opened to Indian 
public men, yet the presence of the Ser\dce men 
in them has still been very predominant. The 
figures are rather interesting. Eliminating as 
out of our consideration a large number of 
temporary appointments, which have practically 
always been filled by the secretaries of the 
departments, universally members of the Indian 
Civil Service, out of the permanent appointments 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council, the 
members of the Services have claimed at least 
50 per cent. The number of Indian public men, 
who have held permanent appointments, is only 
11, that is 20 to 25 per cent of the total number, 
and perhaps one would be justified in saying 


that no one of tliem has been in charge 
of any of the ‘key’ departments. The Horae 
Department, for instance, has all along been 
a preserve of the Civil Service. One mignt 
also mention that at least two, out of these 
eleven Indian public men, have had to r&sign 
their office, for some unexplained reason or 
other, before the termination of their term, 

But beside tlie regular appointment of so 
many Service men to the membership of the 
Executive Council, the Services have had another 
venue of influence in the determination of 
policy. Although by the Government of India 
Act, 1919, the secretaries of the various depart- 
ments were made definitely subordinate to the 
members in charge of these departments, who 
were supposed to be working Uke a cabinet 
under the leadership of the Governor-General or 
the Governor, as the case might be, yet the right 
of private personal advice by the seci*etary to 
the head of the government, as distinct from 
the head of the department, was retained as of 
old. The result, therefore, was that the 
Secretary, as a matter of course, gave his advice 
to the Governor-General or the Governor over 
the head of the member in charge of his 
department, and as in this supposed cabinet the 
Govemor-Generai or the Governor was the 
real arbiter of policy, the secretary’s point of 
view must presumably have had decisive influ- 
ence in the determination of policy in many 
cases, to the exclusion of the member’s point of 
view. 

Surely, in the face of these facts, it cannot 
but be admitted that the Services in India have 
had a very real influence in the formulation and 
determination of policy. 

But not only have the Services formulated 
the policy, they have also been charged with 
the carrying it out into practice. As administra- 
tive agencies, the Services in India have had a 
much larger and more comprehensive scope of 
functions than any administrative agencies 
anywhere else in the world, with perhaps the 
possible exception of France. Even in France, 
however, the spirit in which those functions are 
exercised is different from that of the administra- 
tive officers in India. The French prefect, who 
is the nearest analogy to the Indian district 
officer, is appointed and is therefore dismissible 
by the popularly controlled government, and 
therefore, however large his powers, in the 
exercise of them he is necessarily guided by a 
spirit of moderation and by a sense of public 
duty and public opinion. But there are no such 
restraints on the action of the Indian 
administratore. The Indian Civil Servant is 
recruited by the Secretary of State, on the basis 
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of a certaia well-defined contract, and although 
in theory he is dismissible by him, in practice 
be is really undismissible. The responsibility of 
the Indian Civil Servant to the popularly 
constituted Indian Government is extremely 
meagre and even non-existant. The Secretary 
of State, to whom the Indian Civil Service is 
technically responsible, has no responsibility at 
all to the Indian pubhe; he is subject only to 
the control of the British Parliament. In other 
words, this means that the administrative 
services of India are controlled by and are, 
therefore, the agents of, from the Indian point 
of view, an irresponsible foreign authority. No 
wonder then that the attitude of the Indian 
administrators is autocratic and irresponsible. 

The Indian administrative services carry on 
not only the administrative and executive 
functions of government, which in India means 
the aU-sided rule of a piece of territory rather 
than the administration of any particular 
subject or matter, but some of their members 
also hold judicial posts. At least one-third of 
the judges of all Indian High Courts are 
members of the Indian Civil Service; a large 
majority of the District and Sessions Judges 
are also Civil Servants, who have at one time 
or other been concerned with the administrative 
functions of government; and below them there 
is a whole class of district and subordinate 
magistrates, who combines criminal judicial 
functions along with their ordinary administra- 
tive and executive duties. This confusion of 
executive and judicial functions often results in 
a deplorable miscarriage of justice. For this, 
there are two reasons. Since the Indian Civil 
Service is recruited on a very general course 
of qualifications, which does not require any 
technical knowledge of laws at all, and since 
those officers who ultimately are given 
judicial charge are not necessarily required to 
pass through a course of careful judicial training, 
therefore they often fail to develop what is 
called a judicial mind. But more than this, 
miscarriage of justice springs from that irres- 
ponsible attitude, which the members of the 
administrative services often tend to exhibit. 
As a class, the Indian bureacrats consider 
themselves above the law, and therefore are 
often guilty of the inclination to act upon their 
preconceived conclusions, whatever the law may 
warrant. 

That this attitude of the Indian Services is 
uite real will be clear from an examination of 
^wo_ cases that came for decision before the 
Fanjab High Court quite recently. Both 
these cases are reported in the Indian Law 
Reports, Lahore series, one in volume “>^1 1 of the 


year 1931, and the other in volume XV of the 
year 1934. The cases are eminently important, 
because they show the bureaucratic attitude of 
mind in action. 

The first case arose out of certain 
incidents in the Lahore Conspiracy Case, which 
was being tried by a special court of three 
Commissioners. A few of the accused in this 
case had turned approvers; but as approvers 
they were detained ‘in the Lahore Fort, in the 
custody of the Superintendent of Police, C.I.D’. 
To this objection was taken by the rest of the 
accused, who thereupon filed an application to 
the Commissioners that, as a matter of law, the 
approvers should be kept in judicial lock-up 
rather than in police custody. The Commis- 
sioners justified the action of the government on 
the ground of ‘ balance of convenience.’2 A 
revisional appeal was accordingly made to the 
High Court, which decided, 3 on the ISth of 
April, 1931, that the law on the subject did not 
permit of the construction that had been put 
on it by the Commissioners, and that approvers 
in criminal cases must always be kept in judicial 
custody and in no case in police custody. The 
judgment of the High Court was duly communi- 
cated to the Commissioners, who issued orders 
for the transfer of the approvers to jail 
immediately. 

But it seems that the Government did not 
comply with the directions of the High Court 
issued to them through the Commissioners; for 
after some time the accused made another 
application ' asking the High Court to enforce 
obedience to its directions, as the Commissioners 
had expressed their helplessness in the matter.' 
Before the Commissioners, the attitude of the 
Public Prosecutor, who was conducting the case 
on behalf of the Government, was very 
‘ curious.' On receiving the application of the 
accused that the approvers were still in police 
custody, the Commissioners asked the Public 
Prosecutor to explain to them as to where the 
approvers were. In reply, the Public Prose- 
cutor asked for an adjournment of the case for 
four days ‘ in order to give him time to obtain 
instructions ’ from his client, the Government. 
The adjournment was accordingly granted, but 
when the court of Commissioners met again on 
the 28th of April, ‘instead of supplying the 

2. Refer 1. L. R., Lahore series, Vol. XII, page 607. 

3. The appeal was heard, in the first instance, by a 
Judge sitting ^one, Justice Bhide, who, in view of the 
importance of the question involved, made an order on 
18th March, 1931, referring the case to a Division Bench 
for decision. Tbe Judges of the Division Bench, Justices 
Bhide and Tapp, delivered a concurrent judgment on the 
18th April, 1931. See pages 604-622, 7. I, R.. Lahore 
series, Vol. XII. 
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information relating to the custody of the 
approvers, as he was ejected to do,’ the Public 
Prosecutor made a curiously irresponsible state- 
ment that ‘he had no information and was not 
therefore in a position either to admit or to deny 
the allegations of fact contained ’ in the accused’s 
application. The Commissioners, who must 
have been provoked at the insolence of the 
reply, however, contented themselves with just 
expressing their inability to resolve the question 
as to the custody of the accused, in these 
circumstances. 

As a result, the High Court was moved by 
the accused. In the High Court, the Govern' 
ment Pleader stated that, 

“He had been instructed by the Local GoTerament 
to gay th lie had no information to give to the Court, 
and that the Crown Connael was not concerned with the 
afiairs of the Jail department.” 

As the judgment of the High Court pointed 
out : 

“This was obviously an untenable position to adopt, 
because the learned Counsel was appearing before the 
Court neither in his personal capacity nor on behalf of 
a private person, whose sources of information are hmited, 
but represented the Local Government, to whom the Jail 
department as well as its officers were subordinate, and 
could supply, and must have supplied, adl the necessary 
information.” 

This attitude, unfortunate as it is, reveals 
the true nature and character of the spirit, in 
which the Services work the administration of 
India today. 

Fortunately, however, for the Government, 
the conflict was not pushed further. Better 
coimsels prevailed in the Government, and soon 
after, realising that the High Court might, in 
the circumstances as they had been allov/cd to 
develop, ‘be constrained to take all Icgitimare 
steps to enforce obedience to its orders,’ the 
Local Government hastened to submit an 
apology to the High Court through the Govern- 
ment Pleader, in which they supplied full 
information relative to the custody of the 
approvers and also expr^ed regret for their 
attitude. 

The Government, hovever, and this further 
shows the unreasonable length to which the 
Indian administrators can go in the attempt to 
maintain their sense of false prestige, did not 
rest satisfied with this. On the same day as 
the High Court issued its judgment, the Govern- 
ment managed to get an application filed in 
the High Court on behalf of one of the approvers 
praying that 

“the order passed by the High Court in his absence 
and without his knowledge may be set aside, and that 
he be remit: ;d to the police custody in which he was 
previously detained.” 


It is a little amusing to note that this 
application was made on behalf of the approver 
by the Government Pleader himself. As the 
counsel for the accused contested, the procedure 
adopted was really unusual 

“ that the leading Counsel for the Local Government 
should come forward to condemn as illegal the custody 
which has been pronounced by the High Court to be 
perfectly legal, and should ask for a writ of habeas 
corpus on behalf of a private person against a Jail 
Officer, who is r-ibordinate to that Govenment.” 

The application was of course rejected by 
the High Court. But this case is very important, 
for it shows : 

G) That the bureaucracy in India is 
prepared to adopt a quite irresponsible attitude, 
even where its position is legally untenable. 
This preparedness proceeds from a misguided 
sense of self-importance, that makes it look 
upon its action as infallible and final, free 
altogether from the necessity of having to defend 
or answer for them to anybody. 

(2) That there is a curious lack of practical 
wisdom in the Indian bureaucracy, coupled with 
a tenacity of effort, somehow to keep up its 
face and sense of dignity, even by the adoption 
of obviously ridiculous and indefensible methods. 

While this ease reveals the attitude of 
Indian bureaucracy collectively, the second case 
exhibits it in the case of a particular individual. 
This second case came to the High Court in the 
form of an appeal from the judgment of » 
District Magistrate, and reveals some of the 
most irregular and high-handed acts that the 
Indian bureaucrat is capable of in the adminis- 
tration of his charge. In another way also are 
the circumstances of this second case of peculiar 
interest, for it shows that the irregularities and 
the high-handedness of the Indian administrator 
may often proceed, not from the necessity of 
ha\dng to administer an inconvenient and un- 
popular policy alone, as in the first case, but 
simply from a, however unreasonable, personal 
prejudice that an individual officer may conceive 
against a citizen. 

The incidents leading up to the case took 
place in 1918, seven years before the case was 
actually instituted. The accused, a Zaildar, had 
accompanied the Tahsildar on the latter’s visit 
to a certain village in the Shahpur district. The 
villagers, who were for some reason or other 
dissatisfied with the Tahsildar, attacked him 
with bludgeons and hatchets, so that the 
Tahsildar was fatally^ wounded. The accused 
also got hurt. Oh this there was a stampede; 
the whole village was deserted. However, the 
Magistrate, who came to investigate the riot, 
took the statements of the few people that 
coujd be found. Among them was the state- 
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ment of the ficcused, *^’ho said that be coxild 
recognise three of the assailants. 

Seven years later, these assailants were 

caught, and now 

“the question of their guilt depended upon their identi- 
fication by the persons who claimed to be eye-witnesses 
of the assault." 

The accused was called in as one of the 
witnesses to identify. He failed to do so, and 
made a statement, which conflicted with liis 
earlier statement of seven years ago. This 
statement was alleged to be false, and the accused 
was prosecuted and convicted, by the District 
Magistrate, of perjury and awarded the highest 
possible punishment for the offence, seven years’ 
imprisonment and a fine of Rs. 5,000. 

Actually, as the judgment of the High Court 
pointed out in the appeal instituted against the 
District Magistrate's orders : 

“The evidence oe record did not wtan*<Ant the conclu* 
sion that the deposition made by the accused was false, 
much less intentionally false/* 

In the handling of the case, the District 
Magistrate showed not only an utter lack of 
the knowledge of law on the subject but a 
deplorable tendency to hasten to the conclusion 
that he seemed even already to have made his 
mind about, and 

“in the conduct of the trial, the District Magistrate did 
not maintain that freedom from bias which was incumbent 
Ltpon him, and committed some characteristically im* 
judicial acts/* 

For instance : 

1. “ After framing the charge against the accused, the 
District Magistrate declined to summon all the witnesses 
cited on his behalf and took upon himself the duty of 
arbitrarily selecting only a few witnesses who were to 
be summoned to give evidence for the defence.” 

2. The venue of the hearing of the case was fixed 
at a place, which was * unconnected by rail or by any 
other vehicular traffic with the rest of the district/ 
The accused requested for changing the place of hearing, 
but finding his request of no avail, made an affidavit 
to rhe High Court. The High Court, thereupon, issued 
an order " directing the Magistrate to give every reason- 
able facility to the accused to produce his defence 
evidence, and to hold the trial of the case either at the 
headquarters of the district or at a place which is either 
a railway station or easily accessible from a railway 
station;* but even in the face of this order of the High 
Court, the Magistrate persisted in holding the trid at the 
same place; and, funnily enough, this was the last hearing 
of evidence m the case. 

3. “ The climax was reached on the last hearing 
when the District Magistrate came to the Court room, 
called the case, and then went inside his retiring room, 
where he remained closeted with, the Court Inspector 
and Sub-Inspector, who had been investi^ing the case, 
for ^out an hour and a half. The Extra slant 
Commissicmer ot Gujrat, who was the witness to be 
examined on that date, was also summoned to the 
retbing room, and some sort of consultation held with 
him.” 


4. Lastly, “ the learned Magistrate went so far as 
lo call the accused and his counsel in the middle of the 
night, and pronounced judgment at 1 A.M., inflicting 
upon the convict the maximum term of imprisonment 
permissible under law. He was then taken into cuetody, 
and had lo remain in jail before he was admitted by the 
appellate Court to bail/* 

All through the course of the trial, tht; 
accused kept on complaining against ‘ this 
improper procedure of the Magistrate/ and at 
one stage made an affidavit in the High Court 
tliat the prosecution against hiiih had' been 
instituted, in fact, at the instance of the District 
Magistrate himself. The High Court forwarded 
a copy of the affidavit to the District Magistrate 
in order to enable him to submit his explanation ; 
but 

“ mstmd of submitting to the High Court liis explanation- 
stating in clear and unequivocal terms whether he 
admitted or denied the correctness of the allegation, the 
learned Magistrate sought the inlerventibn of the 
Commissioner.” 

In his letter to the Commissioner, he urged 
that (1) the observations which he had' to make 
were ' largely of an official and confidential 
nature/ and could not properly be sent to the 
High Coiu’t, in view of sections 123, 124', and 125 
of the Evidence Act, without previous reference 
to the Commissioner, and (2) the consultation 
between a magistrate and the police, with regard 
to the conduct of a case, are confidential; and 
therefore no magistrate should be forced to 
disclose before any Court the details- or resulti 
of his consultations. 

It need hardly be emphasised that by making 
this plea the Magistrate put himself in n 
throughly false position, and simply exhibited 
the true nature of his bureaucratic mind. The 
plea was rightly criticised by the High Court 
in its judgment, in terms that, in their boldness 
and strength, are perhaps unequalled' in the 
annals of Indian judiciary. Says the judgment : 

“ Now I fail to understand ho-w the District Maigi^rate 
expected the Commissioner or the Government to Interfere 
in a matter -which dealt primaiily -with the question 
whether tiie Magistrate had taken such interest im initiat- 
ing the criminal proceedings as to disqualify him from 
adjudicating upon the guilt or otherwise of the acensed. 
It is obvious that the Magistrate was labouring' under- a 
misconception of his duty which he, as a subordinlate 
judicial officer, owed to the High Court ... I cannot 
too strongly deprecate the attempt of the Magistrate to 
invoke the aid of the executive officers in trying to evade 
the duty of submitting to this Court his explanation in 
respect of the allegations made by an accused person 
against him. Nor do I see how sections 123^ 124' and 125 
of the Indian Evidence Act have any beariog upon the 
question. Section 123 prohibits a -witness from giving 
evidence, derived from unpublished official records 
relating to any affair of state, without the permission 
of the head of the department concerned : section 124 
forbids the Court to compel a public officer to disclose 
communications made to him in official confidence^ when 
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:ie considers that public interests would suffer by the 
disclosure. Similai-ly section 125 does not allow the 
Court to compel a Magistrate or a police officer to say 
whence he got any information as to the commission of 
an offence. It appears that the sections were quoted by 
the Magistrate in a haphaaard manner withoui taking 
the trouble of imd erst an ding their meaning, and it is 
clear that none of them could be invoked for the purpose 
of avoiding to answer the simple question as to whether 
he had given instructions to the Public Prosecutor to 
take steps to prosecute the appellant for perjury. It is 
futile to surest that there was in this case any privileged 
communication received by the Magistrate which he could 
not disclose.” 

Again, with reference to the fact of his 
holding a private conference, says the judgment : 

*The Magistrate does not deny the allegation, but 
seeks to justify his conduct. It is a matter for surprise 
that a judicial officer occupying the position of a 


District Magistrate does not see the impropriety of hold- 
ing private conferences with the prosecuting officers in 
respect of a criminal case upon which he has to adjudi- 
cate. This practice, followed by him, offends against 
ihe elementary principle governing the administration of 
criminal justice, and the learned counsel for the Crown 
had no alternative bm to admit that it was indefensible.’ 

The judgment ends by remarking that 

* It is inconliovertible that one of the most important 
duties of a Court of Law is to create and maintiain 
confidence in the administration of justice and to conduct 
itself in such a manner as to produce in the minds 
of the parties an impression that nothing but absolute 
justice would be done to them. The proceedings taken 
by the Magistrate show that he did not bear the case with 
that judicial detachment whicli should clraracterise the 
trial of a crimii^ .case, and that he allowed his executive 
zeal to outrun his judicial discretion.’ 


CINEMA IN EDUCATION 

By Miss USHA BISWAS, m.a., b.t. 

0 


The cinema plays an important part in the 
education of both children and adults. The 
progressive educationists of the day have ceased 
to believe in abstract and mechanical teaching, 
which fails to interest children. Today, 
attempts are therefore being made at eveiy good 
school to make the class-room lessons as con- 
crete as possible. Such subjects as lend them- 
selves to concrete illustration are made real and 
vivid to children by means of pictures and 
modelsj whenever actual objects cannot be shown. 
If deep and abiding impressions ai*e to be pro- 
duced on the minds of children, they must need.s 
be appealed to through more than one sense. 
Pupils should not only listen to what their teacher 
is saying, but they should also see with their 
own eyes the actual things that they are learn- 
ing about. So an important place must be 
assigned to pictures and models, which sen'c 
to represent actual objects, when the latter are 
not available. But the difficulty is that pictui’es 
and models can seldom give children a verj’ 
accurate and exact knowledge of the things that 
are being taught. Three dimensions can hardly 
be represented in the still, motionless pictures, 
wanting in the stir and bustle of real life. On 
the other hand, wrong notions are often formed 
of the actual sizes of things through models. 
In this respect, the cinema is a more faithful 
copy of real life, as not only the three dimen- 
sions but the exact sounds and movements of 


living beings and real objects can also be re- 
produced on the screen. So motion pictures 
appear to be much more real and life-like much 
more impressive and appealing than the inert, 
motionless pictures and models, which are 
ordinarily used in the class-room. We all know 
that children are very fond of variety and 
activity. They are terribly bored, if they are 
made to sit still for sometime without any work 
to do. The rapid succession of scenes in the 
moving pictures can catch their imagination in 
a way that stationeiy objects can never do. 
The activities and movements of other people 
on the screen therefore absorb their attention 
and interest in no time. Pictures also help to 
\’isuali3e the thin^ that children read about 
and to fix things in their memory. It is very 
difficult for both children and adults, whose first- 
hand knowledge of things is only limited, to 
overcome the tyranny of their familiar sur- 
roundings. They are inclined to think in terms 
of what they have actually seen, and can hardly 
conceive of anything, not tangible to the senses. 
Pictures thus provide ample food for their 
imagination and enable them to recall things 
to their minds’ eye, with the minimum of 
effort. I 

Instruction in the various School Subjects 

CAN WELL BE IMPARTED THROUGH THE CiNBMA 

Geography is one of the worst taught 
subjects at the average school in Bengal, 
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although attempts are being made, at the pre- 
sent time, to rationalise the mode of teaching 
as well as the teaching appliances. Pupils are 
often required to commit certain dry facts to 
memoiy. The learning of facts cannot but 
prove intolei’ably dull and boring, if it is pur- 
sued for its own sake. The mental drill that 
childi'on are thus subjected to may be of some 
help to them in securing “ logical accuracy ” 
in the matter of information, at the later stage 
of ^eir education. But, at the earlier stage, 
accuracy had better be attained by repetition 
and interest, as otherwise the subject-matter 
is likely to be rendered exceedingly disa^e- 
able and distasteful. Besides, very few swiool 
children can be afforded the opportunity of 
travelling widely on the face of the earth. So 
thfeir knowledge of the ve^ world they are in- 
habiting is bound to remain incomplete, if they 
are imable to see certain things, for themselves. 
They fail to grasp and imagine many things, 
unless those are seen with their own eyes. The 
stories of great explorers and travellers of the 
world may well be dramatised and reproduced 
on the screen, so as to let children have a vivid 
idea of life in those strange and remote lands. 
In this way, the flora and fauna of different 
countries — the physical characteristics of the 
principal races of mankind — scenes from the 
stories of interesting peoples in far-off lands, 
their mode of living, main occupations and the 
means of livelihood, arts and crafts, manners 
and customs, sports, pastimes and festivities — 
the various means of transport in different 
countries, the present-day activities of the school 
children in other civilized countries of the world 
—the chief physical features of the earth and 
certain important natural phenomena — all these 
can be filmed and shown to school children. 
The instruction can thus be made interesting 
and agreeable. Very often cramming is found 
to be encomaged in schools, with the result that 
children’s memory is unnecessarily over- 
burdened. The definitions • of certain geo- 
graphical terms, such as mountains, hills, valleys, 
falls, lakes, capes, islands, deserts, plateaux and 
:he like are learnt by heart, without really 
understanding what these things are actually 
dke. Neither can every child be expected to 
have a first-hand knowledge of the things that 
are taught in the class-room. No amomt of 
drawing or clay-modelling will help to vivify 
the things as the motion pictures do. 

History seems to be a bugbear of child- 
hood, as it is seldom well taught in schools. 
Ordinarily the subject is treated as a mere 
catalogue of facts to be memorised by children. 
It gains immensely in interest, if taught by 


means of suitable cinema films. Historical 
plays by standard authors may well be selected 
and adapted for film purposes. The interest- 
ing stories and anecdotes of notable figures in 
history — ^the tales of great monarchs and con- 
querors of the world — the memorable events of 
history, the great battles fought, the glorious 
victories won and the crushing defeats sus- 
tained— the rise and fall of nations, their pomp 
and splendour in times of peace and prosperity, 
their utter ruin and misery in times of wars 
and bondage, their hard and bitter struggles for 
freedom, power, and supremacy, the diversity 
of their mannem and customs — arts and crafts, 
arms and the weapons of war as well as the 
various modes of fighting, the pageantry of the 
dresses and costumes in vogue in different 
countries in different ages, may be presented to 
children in a panorama of moving pictures. 
Children’s natural love of stories and pictures 
can thus be appealed to. In this way their his- 
torical judgment may be formed from their very 
childhood, and they may be trained in the 
sense of right and wrong. The inanity of 
worldly glory and fame — the senselessness of 
the cruel, inhuman bloodshed and loss of human 
life involved in wars — ^the tragedy and pathos 
underlying the fates of famous heroes — ^the 
grandeur and the nobility of their characters, 
as well as their human weaknesses — ^their follies 
and fateful blunders— their remarkable dee^ of 
cruelty and magnanimity and self-sacrifice — all 
these can be brought home to children through 
suitable films. 

As the history of the world is still in the 
making, current topics should form an important 
part of the curriculum in the y^resent-day 
schools. Education should, by no means, be 
made entirely synonymous with schooling, 
divorced from the practical world in which the 
pupils live, move and have their being. Efforts 
should be made to broaden their mental horizon 
and general outlook on life. They should never 
remain ignorant of what is happening in the 
different parts of this vast world, they arc 
living in. Their knowledge should not, there- 
fore, be confined merely to the information 
contained in the few prescribed text books. 
Some of the current news, generally circulated 
through the newspapers, may be conveyed to 
children in a much more effective and impres- 
sive manner, by means of the cinema, which 
can thus be made a delightful source of general 
information. Through this, children can be 
acquainted with all the modern inventions, as 
well as the great events that are taMng 
place all over the world, at the present, 
moment. 
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Many important facts, relaiing to ardmal 
and vegetable life, such as sowing and harvest- 
ing, the rotation of crops, the flowers, fruits and 
vegetables of different seasons, the life-historj* 
of the interesting animals of different countries 
and the like, may be taught on the cinema, 
which can thus be an invaluable means of 
teaching nature-study to tovim-bred children, 
weaned as they have been from Mother Nature. 

A good deal of health propaganda can be 
carried on through the cinema. The import- 
ance of the hygienic ways of living and the 
need of developing certain healthy habits, which 
make for the well-being of a nation can be 
impressed on the minds of both the young and 
the old, through cinema shows. 

The cinema can also be the medium of 
moral instruction. In ancient days, the Jatra 
performances, which were very popular among 
all sections of people in Bengal, used to serve 
this purpose, l^eaching defeats its end, if the 
object of the preacher is too evident. Any 
amount of sermonising will, perhaps, fail to 
achieve what the cinema can do in the way of 
fostering and developing certain cardinal 
virtues. What is seen on the cinema leaves 
indelible marks on the minds of children and 
adults. The cinema can thus aim at holding 
up certain ideals and standards of morality and 
stimulating thinking on the right lines. In this 
way the ultimate triumph of truth over false- 
hood, of virtue over vice, of the good over the 
evil, the beauty of truth, purity and goodness 
and the ugliness of sin and vice can be borne 
in upon the spectators, both young and old. 
Undesirable social customs and practices may 
also be denounced and held up to censure and 
ridicule on the screen. Virtues can thus be in- 
culcated by the right training of people’s 
emotions and sentiments. 

The cinema can be a vital agency for mal 
reconstruction and adult education. The ideas 
as to what should constitute a model village 
can well be propagated through the pictures. 


The modern and up-to-date methods of 
agriculture and horticulture, dai^ing, poultry- 
farming, bee-keeping, the care-taking of livestock 
and the like may be demonstrated in a series 
of cinema shows, through which valuable 
suggestions for some important home industries 
to be pursued may also be circulated among 
the ignorant masses. The acquisition of 
knowledge may thus be made delightful and 
fascinating. 

There is no denying the fact that the 
cinema has a great educative value. The stage 
and the screen can do incalculable good to the 
countiy by promoting the moral and intellectual 
education of its people. It is a pity that, at 
the present time, there are very few films, 
designed to meet the educational needs of 
children and adults. Very little effort has yet 
been made to adapt the screen to the needs of 
school children. It is liigb time that the 
educationists as well as the leading, film- 
producers of tlie world should seriously tackle 
the problem, wth a view to supplying a long- 
felt want. Such a scheme — if it comes into 
operation at all — will, no doubt, entail consider- 
able initial expenditure. But this is sure to be 
amply made up for by the subsequent economy 
of time and labour to be effected in teaching. 
If people are thus made to learn things, by the 
force of their own desires, without any com- 
pulsion imposed upon them from outside, the 
learning is rendered all the easier. In that 
event they are able to learn with less fatigue, 
there being no “ constant strain of bringing 
back a bored and reluctant attention.” Mr. 
Bertrand Russell has truly observed : 

“Knowledge which is felt to be boring is of little 
use, but knowledge which is assimilated eagerly becomes 
a permanent possesaon.” 

So the lessons taught on the cinema are 
natimally, much easier to remember than the 
infonnation imparted through the dry pages of 
books. 
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JYOnR MATH (JOSHI MATH) 

The Celebrated Monastery in Northern India 
By GOYIND PRASAD NAUTIYAL 


Hedged in between the lofty ranges of the mighty 
Himalayas, Joshimath lies on a projecting spur, 
in north latitude 30° 33' 46" and longitude 
79° 36' 24" at an elevation of 6,107 feet above 
the level of the sea and about 1,500 feet above 
the deep gorge where tlie Dhauli and Alaknanda 
rivers unite at Vishnu Prayag. It is sheltered 
on every side by a circular ridge and especially 
• so to the north where a high mountain 
intercepts the cold blasts that rush down from 


khand) discloses several legends that it was an 
ancient mythical seat. Sri Swami Shankara- 
charya after rescuing the Sanatan Vaidic faith 
from the abyss of heresy into which it had fallen, 
founded four pontificates in the four corners of 
India to serve as centres of spiritual influence 
and control, namely, Goverdhan in Pui'i for 
eastern India, Sarada in Dwarka for western 
India, Shringeri in Mysore for _ southern India 
and Jyotirmath in northern India. - He himself 



The mythological mulberry tree at Joteswar,., 
eaid to he planted by Swami ShaDkaracharya 
two thousand years ago 


Vishnnprayag 


the Himalayas. It is only 19 miles southwards 
from the principal Hindu shrine of holy 
Badrinath. 

Joshimath is an ancient shrine and a seat 
of Vaidic culture and was one of the greatest 
places of learning. Skanda Purana {Kedar- 


assigned a premier position ' to Jyotirmath. 
Many of his illustrious successors were brought 
up here, which is unfortunately now in ruins. 
A lovely thatched hut, near a mulberry tree, 
however, marks the site of the original Math 
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and temple. The tree, it is said, was planted by 
Swami Shankaracharya which stands there for 
the last two thousand years. 

The great_ Swami, after restoring the holy 
shrine of Badrinath and establishing the Jyotir- 
math monastery, proceeded to Kedarnath, where 


Siva, Ganesh and others, which bear marks 
of great antiquity and extends along one side 
of the squai-e, being ranged along a terrace ten 
feet high. In the centre of the area, is a temple 
sacred to Vishnu in a walled space 30 feet 
square. The statue of Vishnu is of black stone 



in a very superior style of 
workmanship. It is about 
seven feet high and is support- 
ed by four female figures. There 
is another image of brass with 
wings attached and wearing 
the sacred Brahminical thread, 
which some assert to be of 
Bactrian-Greek workmanship. 
The image of Ganesh is two 
feet high, w’ell carved and 
polished. 

Historical Importance 

The Katyuras, whose narne 
is still perpetuated '.in'; the 
Katyur valley in the ! Aimora 
district, were, according to the 
local tradition, for many years 
the ruling family of I^umaon. 
Their first capital was Joshi- 
inath, anciently called Jyotir* 


The Temple of Joshimath 


he left off his mortal coil, 
at the age of 32. Before 
proceeding to Kedarnath, he 
appointed a Sannyasi head in 
charge of the monastery. 
For several centuries, the 
heads of the Jyotinnath con- 
tinued to be Sannyasis. A 
brahmin of the Namboodri 
community was appointed to 
perform the w'orship of the 
deity and general supervi- 
sion, and management was 
entrusted in the hands of 
the Sannyasi-in-charge of 
the Math. 

There are various famous 
temples here. The principal 
and impressive temple o( 
Narasinha is . built with 


A view of Joshimath 


gable ends and covered in 
with a sloping roof of plates of copper. In 
front of it, there is a large open square having 
a stone cistern, supplied by two brazen spouts, 
called Narasinha-dharas, which yield a never- 
failing flow of water. It has a group of seven 
temples as buttresses, dedicated to Basudeo. 
Narayan, nine forms of mother (the blessed 
goddess ‘ Nava Durga ’) , pre-Sankai‘acharya 


dham, in the Upper Alaknanda valley. In 
about 1,200 A.D., the Vaishnavas covered 

the Alaknanda valley with Vaishnavite 
temples and made the Raja give them rich 
grants of land. The Katyuras, who were 
staunch Saivites, must have opposed the 
doctrines of Ramanujacharya but without 
success, and this change might have made them 
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quit their capital at Joshimath and flee to 
Kuinaon. 

A curious legend is related in connection 
with the temple of Narasiuha : 

A descendant of Basdeo, an early Raja of 
this region, went to hunt in the jungle one day, 
and during his absence Vishnu, in his man-like 
incarnation as Narasinha, taking the shape of 
a man, visited the palace and asked the wife 
of the absent prince for food. The Rani gave 
the man enough to eat and after eating he lay 
down on the Raja’s bed. When the Raja 
returned from the chase, and foimd a stranger 


The half* finished temple of Joteawar, constructed 
By Bhai'at DWam Mahamandal 


asleep on his bed, he drew his sword and struck 
him on the arm, but lo! instead of blood, milk 
flowed forth from the wound. The Raja was 
terrified at the omen and called his Rani to 


counsel. She said : No doubt, this is a god; 
why did you strike him? The Raja then 
addressed Narasinha and asked that his crime 
might be punished. On this the deity disclosed 
liimself and said : il am Narasinha. I was 
pleased with thee and therefore came to thy 
durbar; now thy fault shall be punished in this 
wise : thou shalt leave this pleasant place 
Jyotirdham, and go into Katyur, and there 
establish thy home. Remember that this wound 
which thou hast given me shall also be seen 
on the image in thy_ temple, and when that 
image shall fall to pieces, and the hand sha,!! 
no more remain, thy house shall fall to ruin 
and thy dynasty shall disappear from amongst 
the princes of the world. 

When the arm falls off (it is said to be 
diminishing daily) the road to Badrinath will, 
it is foretold, be closed by a landslip, and a 
new Badri will appear -^t Tapoban in the Dhauli 
vitlley. According to another local legend, the 
Katyur dynasty however came to an end with 
Birdeo, a foolish and tyrannical monarch, and on 
his death the kingdom was divided, and as far 
as can be ascertained, the parainountcy of the 
Katyuras in Upper Garhwal vanished. 

Joshimath is the winter residence of the 
Rawal of Badrinath and is 127 miles from the 
nearest motor head, Ranikhet. From there the 
journey can be undertaken by pony, or dandy. 
It is a pleasant march, too, on one’s feet by 
easy stages. 

Joshimath also occupies an important trade 
route to Tibet and is the gateway of Badrinath. 
The two paths here bifurcate to Kailas and 
Mansarovar via the Niti pass (16,600 ft.) and 
the Mana pass (17,890 ft.). 



Mr. M. P. Gandhi, formerly Secretary 
of the Indian Chamber of Commerce, 
and of the Indian Sugar Mills Associa- 
tion, has now taken up the position of 
Chief Commercial Manager, Rohtas 
Industries Ltd., and Dalmia Cement 

Ltd. at Dehri-OQ-Sone. 


A PALLAVA SCULPTURE OF KIRATARJUNAMURTI 


By C. MINAKSHI, m.a., ph.D. 





Success has been the ear-mark of the career 
of those who have known the secret of persever- 
ance, prayers and penance. Arjuna, the mightiest 
of the five Panclava brothers is no mean example 
to cite. 

The Vanaparvam of the Mahabharata 
narrates the story, of how Arjuna attained the 
Pa&u'pata. On the advice of Indra, Arjuna went 


before granting the favour. He assumed the 
form of a Kirata (a hunter) and set up an 
Asura to go and itttack Ai-juna in the form of 
a boar. Arjuna, at the sight of the boar 
advancing towards him, aimed an arrow at it, 
but the Kirata disputed the right of Arjuna to 
shoot at the animal which he himself was 
aiming at. Arjuna would not recognise the 
claims of the Kirata and the result was that 
they both shot at the boar simultaneously and 
the animal died. Arjuna condemned the Kirata 


A drawing of Kiratarjunaniurti 


A photograph of Kiratarjunamurti in ihe 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanci 

Northward to the Himalaya mountains and 
observed severe austerities on the Indrakila hill, 
with the hope of pleasing Siva and obtaining his 
powerful PcLsv/paiastra. Siva, as usual, wished 
to test the sincerity and the might of Arjuna 


and denounced him as not being a sportsman. 
Then ensued a fight between the Kirata and 
Arjuna wdiich ended with Arjuna’s complete 
exhaustion and subsequent discomfiture. When 
he was on his feet again, he found in the person 
of the Kirata, Siva himself. And Arjuna fell 
at Siva’s feet and holding them in humble 
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supplication, uttered words of praise and prayer. 
In admiration of the courage and might of 
Arjuna, Siva vouchsafed to him the use of the 
Pa8Uj)ata. 

Kiratarjuna-murti is one of the 108 
aspects of Siva and there are a few sculptural 
representations and bronze images of this Murti 
in South Indian temples. 

Archajologists, interested in Pallava Art, 
tried to interpret the remarkable bas-relief on 
the rock at Mamallapui’am as a representation 
of Arjuna’s penance. However, recent in- 
vestigations have enabled them to realise that 
it is a representation of the austere penance of 
Bhagirata and the descent of the Ganges — an 
episode in the other epic, Ramayana. This 
has led to the belief that “there is no repre- 
sentation of Kiratarjunamurti among the Pallava 
stonc-sculptures.”l 

The Pallava sculptors of Kanci who were 
keen enthusiasts in selecting scenes portraying 
the prowess of Siva, have not failed to represent 
the fight between Arjuna, the mighty Kshatriya, 
and the powerful Rudra in the form of a Kirata, 
which has formed the thrilling theme of the 
masterpiece of the poet Bharavi who adorned 
the Pallava court. In the Kailasanatha temple 
at Kanci, there is a sculptural representation of 
Kiratarjunaviurti on the wall of shrine No. 12 
of the Southern corridor. Alexander Rae 
describes the above panel in the following words ; 

“Shows Siva — as a hunter — ^gating with and slaying 
the king who was afterwards turned into a pig. TVo 
figures are shown with right and left legs advanced. An 
animal on the under right side- of the panel seems to 
represent Varaha 


1. Journal of the Annamalai University x April 1934. 
Vide article ‘South Indian Metal Images’ by T. B. Nayar 
p. 43. 

2. Rae’s Pallava Architecture p. 31. 


The author has not only given a meagre 
description of the panel but has also missed its 
significance. 

The Kailasanatha sculpture does not bear 
out the textual descriptions of Kiratarjunamurti 
as contained in the Agamas. It clearly illus- 
trates, on the other hand, the actual dual be- 
tween the Kirata and Arjuna emphasising the 
heroism of the Kshatriya against the might of 
Rudra.3 The feature depicting the dual is thus 
a menacing attitude in which their legs are 
crossed against each other. The Kirata holds a 
long bow in his left hand and has a quiver on 
his back which is attached as part of his hunt- 
ing accoutrements. The tyiucal hunter is- 
minutely portrayed with his professional head- 
gear; and the poniard stuck up at his waist. 
Arjuna is at once recognised by the mark on 
his forehead which, however, seems to be a later 
ornamentation. He looks comparatively 
younger than the other. He holds a sword in 
the brandishing attitude and wears a crown. An 
excited mood can be easily inferred from this 
postm’e. There is also a quiver attached to 
his person signifying the frequent use he made 
of the arrows and suggestive of the particular 
boar-hunt that he made. Behind Arjuna’s left 
leg we see the boar which was the direct cause 
of the dual. 

Unfortunately, the sculpture has been badly 
touched up by later plaster-work which has 
spoilt the oripnal beauty and charm of the 
sand-stone relief. Where the plaster-work has 
peeled off, the skilled bands of the Pallava 
workmen do not fail to attract the onlooker. 


3. Rajasimha the builder of the Kailasanatha temple 
has been in several places compared to Arjuna for his 
might. S. I. I., Vol. I., Kailasanatha Inscriptions of 
Rajasimha. 




PAKIS THROUGH EXHIBITION LIGHTS 

By MONIKDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. (Rome). 


Seventy years have rolled by since the first 
World Exhibition of Industrial Art and 
Technocracy was held in the historic Trocadero 
Palace in Paris. The Trocadero which stands 
between the Seine and the Bois de Boulogne, 
the famous Parisian pleasure gardens, was built 
specially for holding this Exhibition and now 
faces the Eifel Tower across the river. The 
Trocadero has since then served on many 
occasions as the premises for different art 
exhibitions until it was reconstructed this year 
for the present International Exhibition of Arts 
and Industries. 

Between 1867, when the first exhibition was 
held, and today, France has undergone vasi, 
changes — social, political and economic. Still 
there is one subtle similiarity in the atmosphere 
of Paris in these two distant epochs, which may 
very well be missed by the casual tourist or sight- 
seer. In 1867, France was on the eve of a re- 
volution. In 1848, the monarchy of Louis Pliilippe 
which lasted for eighteen years, perished, as it 
had been bom, in a Paris revolution. Louis 
Bonaparte, nephew of Napoleon, a needy exile 
but an ambitious adventurer, was nursing an 
imperial dream, and his Idies N apoleoniennes 
was finding some support for the programme of 
a Liberal Empire. But the most dominating 
current was the republican and the socialist. 
The Treaty of W^'estphalia was tottering under 
the threat of Bismarck whose dreams of German 
unity were realised several yearn later by the 
Franco-Prussian war of 1871. Does not the 
atmosphere of Paris in 1867, therefore, resemble 
that of the French metropolis in T937 from the 
historical point of view ? The Treaty of 
Versailles has been defied by Hitler and the 
threat of a Gennan revenge has brought 
desperation in French politics. Complete dis- 
integration in political leadership reflects the 
chaos that pervades the French party system 
today. The communistic preferences of the 
workers and socialistic inclinations of the 
French p&tit bourgeois are manifested every- 
day in the streets of Paris, sometimes 
in the cafes and hotels as during the 
strikes of last July, without much economy of 
ostentation. What Heine wrote of the atmos- 
phere of Paris in 1842, applies equally well to 
that of today, though not in exact details but 
in spirit. He wrote : “ For here in the work- 


shops I found several new editions of speeches by 
old Robespierre, Marat’s pamphlets at two sous 
a copy, Cabet’s History of the Revolution, 
Cormenin’s poisonous little works, and 
Buonarotti’s Baboeuf’s Doofrine and Conspiracy 
— all writings which smell of blood. The songs 
I heard them singing seem to have been composed 
in hell and had a chorus of the wildest excite- 
ment,” and so on. 



The Statue of Liberated Italy 

I recalled this historical analogy not as a 
pedantic introduction to a rather light subject, 
but with a purpose. And it is just to demons- 
trate that life inside the Exliibition grounds 
this summer, though it was contributed largely 
by an international crowd, vibrated with the 
eternal spirit of Paris itself — ^the spirit of 
pleasant disorder, methodical chaos, and 
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irresponsible fun. There is sometliing in the 
French temperament wliich is so near to anarchy 
that has given the history of France such ft 
peculiar character and has made France a land 
of perpetual revolutions, a springhead of disorder 
and an inspirer of political conflagrations abroad 
The French genius for anarchy, however, has 
not been so condemned as the Russian genius 
for conspiracy, since there is some chann, some 
romance about the French genus which its 
Russian species lacks. The French temperament 
is soave even in its rathlessness, but the Russian 
one is bitter and has an appearance of naked 
brutality. Historians say that the reasons for 
such a volatile and anarchic temperament of the 
Frenchman are to be traced back to the French 
wars of religion during the later half of the 
sixteenth century, in which Catherine dei 
Medici, wife of Hemy II, played such a 
significant part. H. A. L. Fisher characterises 
her ns 

" the first of all the rulers of France to organue 
immorality as an instrument of political power, discarded 
her policy of indulgence, and helped to engineer the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew.” 

Kapoleon was the only figur.e in French 
history who had tried, and successfully too, 
to reconcile the conflicting groups in French 
society, — priest, emigri, Jew, Protestant, 
Jacobin, republican and royalist. But the work 
of Napoleon was washed away before the fresh 
tides of socialist revolution which later on 
established the Third Republic, and his 
Voltairean convictions were ridiculed by the 
biting wit of Paris. It is a commonplace 
of modern political experience that Soviet 
Russia, so far as the doctrine of revolution is 
concerned, is an offspring of France, and Lenin 
acquired the technique of revolution rather from 
the pages of French history than from those of 
his ow'n country. Paris must be seen through 
this ideological and historical background. 
Those visitora in Paris who in their eagerness 
for making an intimate acquaintance with the 
night life of Montmarte and Montparnasse 
loose themselves in easy frolic miss much of 
that intellectual tension which is inherent in 
French political and social organisation. 

It w’as a soft and sunny July this year 
in Paris. I happened to be in the French 
metropolis at a particularly exciting time in 
early July last. I was travelling by the 
Brussels-Paris fast express and bought a copy 
of the Pam Soir at the Brussels station. It 
contained the two most exciting news : the 
further devaluation of the Franc and the strike 
in. Paris hotels and cafes. On getting down 
\t Paris, I hesitated to take the risk of going 


to those modest hotels with which I was familiar 
on prerious occasions for fear of finding them 
closed. So I drove straight to tlie Grand Hotel 
and secured ray lodge with the greatest difficulty 
on account of the tremendous rush there. In 
the morning I woke up with the cries of Vive 
la Revolution (Long Live Revolution) accom- 
panied with the beating of drums in the Opera 
Square on which my winow' opened. By noon 
the demonstrations were in full swing, the 
dominating feature of which w’as the noise made 
by a lorry-load of brats waving the red hammer- 
and-sickle banner. Nowhere else and never 
before the affinity of temperaments and the 
identity of ideological interests between the 
French and the Russian were so vividly 
presented before my eyes than on that 
unforgettable morning in Paris. The C'a/e de 
la Paix, the largest cafe in the heart of Paris, 
where it is ever so difficult to secure a chair, 
was deserted, and a hundred others offered the 
same spectacle. 

Next I directed my attention to the Exhibi- 
tion. . It extended from the Place de la Co7icorde 
to the Eifel Tower on both banks of the Seine 
with an adequate number of entrance and exit 
gates. Some new bridges were constructed over 
the river in order to facilitate pedestrian traffic. 
The pavilions of different countries rose just 
’from tlie Seine with their delightful verandahs 
as restaurants where their different national 
diets were seiwcd. All the pavilions were not 
yet complete, but the life in the Exliibition was 
running in full swing as the summer was already 
advanced. The most striking and impressive 
pavilions were those of Russia, Germany and 
Italy, which at once reminded me of Mon. Leo 
Blum's boast when, as the Premier of France, 
he declared that the Paris Exhibition would be 
a tribute to the triumph of the Fron,t Populaire 
over fascism. This statement was so strongly 
resented in Germany and Italy that there wa”? 
already a talk of the withdrawal of these two 
countries from the Exhibition. But later events 
have not justified M. Blum's boast, and the 
success of the Paris Exhibition w'as subscribed 
more by the disciplined efforts of Germany, 
Italy and Russia than by the superior merits 
of the Popular Front. Still it must he admitted 
that the real charm and the attraction of the 
Exhibition, the sj'-nthetic effects made on the 
visitor by its grandeur of illumination, the 
pleasant lines' of its edifices, the exuberance of 
the Trocadero fountains and the extravagance of 
colours all round, were all typical of the French 
artistic genius. I can imagine how widely 
different would the same Exhibition look in 
London or Berlin, in Vienna or Budapest, In 
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London, -the visitors would perhaps drink more 
than talk or laugh, in Berlin no visitor could 
get lost even if he wanted to; in Vienna the 
visitors would perhaps watch one another more 
than the exhibits; and in Budapest, inspite of 
my uncompromising preferences for the tokaji 
and the gipsy music, no \dsitor would go to the 
exhibition twice. Herein lies, in fact, the 
secret why Paris is so different from all other 
continental capitals, and as a matter of fact, 
from all other metropolitan cities of the world. 
Tliat profound sense of space and proportion 
which is embodied in the squares, streets and 
constructions of Paris is really typical of all 
that is grand in French art and architecture. 
London is incongruous in this sense; the 
grandeur and magnificence of Westminister 
mocks at the filth and modesty of Willesden 
whereas no part of Paris is a reproach to the 
other. If you are dropped at any place in the 
city you can at once say that it is Paris. TTne 
heights of palaces, the breadth of streets, the 
gaiety of cafes are all uniform throughout Paris. 
Is there any place in London where one can 
breathe as freely and as joyfully as in the 
Concorde ? Leaving aside the historic associa- 
tions of that famous square, La Place de la 
Concorde is the most glorious realisation of that 
sublime artistic vision which was bequeathed 
to Europe by Greece, imitated by the Romans, 
but was perfected only by the French. And the 
Champs Blysies, with the faulty pronunciation 
of which by the English the Parisians amuse 
themselves so much, is the last word in grace 
and without any parallel in the whole of Europe. 
The French drive their cars more rashly, but 
they_ comimt less accidents than the English do. 
Berlin again is cleaner than Paris, but nobody 
would stop in the Unter den Linden to greet a 
friend that is passing by or ask for an appoint- 
ment in the evening. Berlin is almost dis- 
appointing as a me&opolis. There is neither 
the noise of London, nor the abundant negligee 
of Paris. The Berlin taxi-driver is undoubtedly 
more honest than his comrade in Paris, but the 
stranger in Paris is compensated by the pleasant 
nonchalance and the innocent small dishonesties 
encountered occasionally here and there. Paris 
is the only capital in Europe where real cos- 
mopolitanism still reigns. During the strikes in 
July last I have seen the streets of Paris being 
policed by the French colonial troops, and the 
coloured man was often obliged to chastise the 
unruly Parisian. This is unthinkable in London 
or Berlin. The International Exhibition too, in 
its essential details as well as in spirit, was 
like the city of Paris. It absorbed all the 
motley crowds in such a way that the Russian 
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and the German, the Italian and the English, 
had all merged into one single fraternity of 
man. 

One of the most significant at the same 
time amusing features of the Exhibition was the 
spectacle of the Russian and the German 
pavilions standing vis-a-vis across a big square 
and shooting their heights into the sky in 
proportion -to their respective national pride. 
Two colossal figures of a factory-man and a 
factory-woman holding aloft the hammer and 
the sickle respectively dominate the entire 
Place de Varsovie, the principal square of the 
Exhibition, and succeed in deriding the German 
eagle brooding over an ambitious tower which 
stands in no decent proportion to the flat 
German Exhibition hall. The spectacle was 
typical of the mutual political relations of 
these two great Powers of Europe. Judging from 
the point of -view of architectural achievements, 
the Russian pa-vilion sui'passes every other in 
its simplicity of design, elegance of lines, and 
in the grandeur of a faith manifested so 
remarkably in each of its stones. So far as the 
interior is concerned, the highest credit must 
go to the German pavilion with its infinite 
variety of technical wealth, -with its fine 
specimens of inherited craftsmanship, and with 
the enticing allurement of its exquisite beer. 
The Italian pavilion, though designed by 
Piacentini, one of the greatest living architects 
of contemporary Europe, is not so impressive 
from outside as the Russian or German ones. 
It appeared to me, (I am not an expert of 
ai'chitectural art) , to be a curious mixture of the 
late renaissance rtyle and what in Italy is now 
called the novecento, that is, the 20th century 
style. But in the courtyard of the pavilion 
there is a remarkable statue representing Italy 
liberating herself from the yoke of foreign 
dictation and breaking the bonds of economic 
slavery imposed on her by the coimtries posse- 
ssing the essential raw materials. Besides that, 
the Italian restaurant was the most frequented 
of all. The British pavilion was so dismal 
looking that I had not the heart to enter it. 
I searched in vain for an Indian pavilion. It 
was not there. Who will answer the question 
why India was not represented in the Interna- 
tional Exhibition of Paris, where all other 
Dominions had their own pavilions, however 
magnificent or modest they might have been ? 

I would not go further into details of the 
Exhibition, but propose to conclude this article 
^•ith a brief reference to the question of French 
decadence which is today a very familiar 
subject of discussion in the continental press. 
Is there any real decadence in France, and if 
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so, in what does it consist ? In the continental 
press, particularly in those camps which are 
politically opposed to France it is frequently 
argued that France has fallen from the lea(ier- 
ship of European politics, and she is defending 
her Empire not through - her War Office, but 
through the Quai d’Orsay which has spread 
over the world a network of diplomatic 
alliances that have succeeded in keeping as yet 
the wolf of German aggression at bay. Her 
falling birthrate, the aversion of her youth to 
war, have rendered the supreme diplomatic 
interest of France identified ■with the mainte- 
nance of peace, and it is a fact that the entire 
course of post-war French diplomacy has been 
characterised by the politics of alliances rather 
than that of constructive leadership. It is not 
the place to discuss the details of this diplomacy, 
since it is too long and too complicated, but 
one thing is certain that the moral preparedness 
of the French youth for war is very insignificant. 
This in itself does not constitute a decadence. 
But the effect of the threat of German revenge 
on this mentality has been rather discourapng. 
I had the opportunity of having known quite 
a number of French young men very intimately, 
and it has been my impression that the perpetual 
danger of a war with Germany has brought a 
certain amount of desperation in the French 
youth. 

They used to ask me, 

“Wbat for should we dedicate ourseWes to intellectual 
endeavours if we know that our end is going to be a 
meaninglesiS one in. the battlefield ? ” 

This is indeed very discouraging for a nation 
whose intellectual and scientific tradition is 


second to that of none in the world. If the 
youth of France today shirks the r^por^bility 
of carrying on that glorious tradition of 
intellectual leadership in Europe for the mere 
threat of a possible German revenge realised, 
through war, the future generations in France 
will pay its price. If there is any real_ decadence- 
in France, it conasts in this desperation among' 
the youth. This desperation is again encouraged 
by the appealing ideologies imported from: 
Moscow that have taken deep roote among the 
French masses and also, to a considerable extent , 
among the French intelligentsia. France today- 
can reply to these charges not by invoking the 
leaders of disintegrating revolutions, but by 
invoking Napoleon who gave to _ France the' 
leadership in Europe and who stabilised French 
society, "^en the sentiment of religion had' 
been laughed away and the long descended', 
traditions of France Had been contidered as the 
irrational survivals of a tyrrannical past, 
Napoleon established unity and cohesion in the 
coimtry through championing religion and' 
maintaining good government. The fall of 
France or her defeat at the hands of Germans 
would be a disaster for the entire European 
civilisation, since it may again loosen the tides 
of ruthless repression and sentimental intolerance 
that have so many times tainted the pages of' 
history with stains of blood and agonies of 
unredressed cruelty. It would not be an: 
extreme disaster for France to go communist, 
but even then, let the Frenchmen of today, like 
their precuraors of the last century, shout 'with, 
more than half a heart, Vive la Gwerre (Long 
live war) 1 


MAKE PETROL FROM SUGAR-CANE 

India's Moat Vital Need for Tranaport and Induatriea 
Will India Benefit from American Discovery ? 


By CHAMAN LAL 


Power petrol is the most urgent need of India 
today. Japan with petrol selling six ^nas a 
gallon can afford to have a small motor in every 
industriai cottage and thus flood the world with 
cheap goods.' It runs cheapest taxi cabs in the 
world. Six anna taxi has made Japan _ very 
popular among foreign tourists. I often enjoyed 
one or two mile taxi rides for two or three 
annas but recently the rates went up and fom 
annas was the minimum fare for a short trip 
pntii I left Japan in June. 


And this is all possible despite the fact that 
Japan imports petrol from foreign countries and' 
sells it at about 6 annas per gallon. It used 
to be five annas a gallon until last 'winter. 

Why Costly in India 
Then how is it that petrol costs four to 
five times the price in Delhi (Rupee 1-9 and 
sometimes 1-11 per gallon). It is due to heav^’ 
Government tax and prohibitive railway goods 
rates. In Bombay we can also have petrol at 
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o annas per gallon if no duty be levied by 
Government. 

Why Legislators Sleep 

Our legislators who move a dozen adjouim- 
ments a day have never cared to compel the 
Government to abolish or reduce this tax, which 
is far more injurious than salt tax. If petrol 
be sold as cheap in India as it is in Japan and 
America, we can run best sleeping motor cars, 
more comfortable than first class trains and yet 
three times cheaper, but our leaders and legisla- 
tors have no time to think of constructive 
things. Peti’ol is not only necessary for 
industries, transport, agriculture and commerce, 
but is also a very material necessity for otu’ 
•silent revolution in India. 

During the last elections, the heaviest item 
for every candidate was petrol bill or lorry 
■fares which went up four times in rural areas. 
If we had petrol at 5 or 6 annas a gallon or 
even ten annas a gallon, how much sa\dng could 
be effected or how much more tours could have 
been organized? 

37 Dollars for 4,000 Miles 

Believe it or not, America is providing very 
•cheap travel because of cheap petrol and best 
roads. For a journey of 4,000 miles from Pacific 
to Atlantic it costs only 37 dollars (American 
rupee) for a ride on the most comfortable 
Greyhound Bus, which also carries 350 pounds 
(five maunds) of free luggage for every trans- 
pacific passenger. 

Now compare the rates in India. The 
personal luggage (five maunds) alone would 
cost more than 100 rupees from Kashmir to 
Geylon (about 3,000 miles) . The buses in 
America are as comfortable as our second class 
and cushioned like first class compartment. A 
fare of 37 dollars for a journey of 4,000 miles 
is only possible because of peti-ol selling at 12 
cents { 5 ^ annas) per gallon. 

In India the third class fare for 4,000 miles 
■will come to more than fifty-five rupees, and if 
you add the charge for baggage it will be about 
150 rupees or more, while in America it is only 
37 dollars. (Do not convert dollars into rupees, 
since dollar in America is just like our rupee.) 

America Finds the Way 

To cut the story short,- we need cheap 
power petrol and America has found the way. 
Alcohol from sugar-cane is no longer a theory, 
it has been made a practical proposition and 


alcohol mixed with petrol will supply several 
million gallons of power petrol. Why can’t our 
scienti.sts and research scholars (who spend 
millions in experiments in laboratories) give 
lead to our industrialists in this behalf? 

Here is the latest American discoveiy pub- 
lished in today’s papers : 

“ Sogarcane shorlly may provide ‘ sweetening ’ for 
America’s motor mileage as a result of chemical research 
by the Louisiana Farm Chemurgic Council. 

In a report the council announced that the tops of 
the cane from the state’s annual crop of approximately 
4,492,525 short tons provide a potential source of more 
than 5,820,000 gallons of industrial alcohol which mixed 
with gasoline (petrol) provides high powered motor fuel. 

Power alcohol can be obtained from blackstrap 
molasses and sugarcane bagasse as well as from the tops 
of the cane, according to chemical experts, who declare 
that 1,600,000 gallons of industrial alcohol would not be 
loo great a supply for the world’s present needs. 

Working in co-operation with the state’s recently 
launched program of industrial expansion sponsored by 
Gov. Richard 'W. Leclie, the council is investigating 
possibilities of developing new industry to utilize all by- 
products of sugarcane, one of Louisiana’s most important 
sources of supply. In addition to power alcohol, chemical 
experts also declare that cane tops can be converted into 
d^c add for which the United States is now spending 
more than two million dollars annually in foreign 
markets.” 

Japan Leads 

Japanese scientists and industrialists are 
producing dozens of by-products from sugar- 
cane. Card-board is one of the most important 
items. Several chemicals are being manufac- 
tui’ed at veiy nominal prices. 

Recently I met Professor Takahashi of the 
Imperial University (who is a reputed scientist) , 
and he exi^ressed his willingness to share the 
results of his achievements. In fact he at once 
sat down ■with pen and paper and wrote down 
several tried formula for my friend, Chaudhuri 
Makhtar Singh, Ex.-M.L.A. and General 
Manager of Daurala Sugar Works, Meerut. 
Mr. Singh also visited Formosa and I am sure 
he ■nill benefit the country with his investiga- 
tions into by-products of sugar-cane. 

We need many like lum to go to different 
countries and study practical w'orking methods 
of utilizing our so-called “ waste materials.” 

I am a layman and can only make suggc.5- 
tions to those whom God has blessed with power 
to utilize them. I claim no technical knowledge, 
but I just want to persuade our legislators, our 
industrialists and research scholars to devote 
their attention to securing cheap petrol for India. 

Will thev listen? 

% 

Washington 



INOCULATION AGAINST WAR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Evert now and then, amidst the welter of public 
utterances, something is said which stands out 
from rest. If it is true it explains a lot of 
things. Such an utterance surely was that made 
by General Smuts at Johannesburg this week. 
He said : 

“ The position of the world, is sound and improvif^ 
in spile of a good deal of politied trouble. Theie is 
war in Europe and war is beginning in Asia ... It 
scents to me that the world U getting inocvlaied against 
these attacks on ita peace ... It absorbs shocks, 
formerly considered to be fatal.” 

This strange contention, that war will not 
spread because the world is getting so used to 
war, is all the stranger for its origin. The 
General spoke of war in Europe and Asia. He 
did not riaention the war on his own continent 
of Africa I Yet the Italian war in Africa, in 
Abyssinia, is closely related to the present war 
in Europe. In many aspects indeed it is the 
same war. Italian imperialism is the evil genius 
of both. But General Smuts says nothing of 
this. His confidence that the world, and 
presumably his own Africa, is inoculated is 
astonishing. Por not only does Italy give the 
lie to him, Germany is for ever returning to 
the subject of her lost colonies — and these lost 
colonies are in Africa. 

None the less there is something in this 
idea of the modern world. It does absorb shocks 
which in other days would have proved fatal. 
But is it a matter so much of inoculation as of 
indifference ? The truth is that we do not care 
very much what happens to the Chinese, or to 
the Abyssinians, or to the Spaniards. Provided 
there is no immediate threat to British interest^,, 
we -are ready to pull the wool over our eyes. 
This policy at any rate came in with Sir John 
Simon, when we declined to join the United 
States in a very mild repudiation of Japanese 
aggression in Manchuria ; continued with Sir 
Samuel Hoare, when we played Italy's game and 
put forward the Hoare- Laval Pact; and drags 
out its ineffective life today in the form of Non- 
Intervention. (In every case the result has been 
to strengthen the hands of the disturbers of the 
peace. Japan, Italy, Franco — we have smoothed 
the way for all the freebooters.) 

At the moment of writing it is difScuIt to 
understand how there can be half an hour of 


life left in the idea of Non-Intervention. The 
Non-Intervention Committee met at the end of 
last week. On the same day General Franco 
telegraphed his thanks to Signor Mussolini for 
his part in the capture of Santander. Twelve 
Italian generals took part and there were 2,017 
Italian casualties. Si^or Mussolini telegraphed 
back that he was especially happy that the 
Italians had made “ a powerful contribution to 
the victory of Santander." 

How can we winlc at these things in t.he 
guise of non-intervention ? There are said to 
be already 100,000 Italians and 10,000 Germans 
fighting for General Franco against the Spanish 
Government. What is there to prevent the 
Italian and German Dictators pouri^ more and 
more men into Spain until the (Government 
forces are overwhelmed ? 

There is the same story of Italian inter- 
vention at sea as there is on land. Eighteen 
ships so far, and the number is being added to 
daily, have been attacked in the Mediterranean. 
A frantic effort is being made to prevent sup- 
plies from reaching the Spanish Government. 
But it is not rebel Spanish ships which are 
engaged. Skippers have stated that before they 
were sunk their craft was trailed by Italian 
waT.«!hips. 

An Italian submarine is operating in the 
Eastern Mediterranean to the annoyance of 
Turkey and Greece. It masquerades as a rebe.l 
Spanish ship, the C3. But it carries two 
medium-calibre guns — and reference to the 
Spanish list has disclosed that the C3 carries 
only one such gun. Anyway, its identity may 
soon be beyond doubt. The Turkish Dictator, 
Kemal Ataturk, has announced that in future 
“ any foreign submarine in Turkish waters 
which refuses to disclose its identity when, 
challenged will be blown out of the water.” 

Indeed there is some hope that this latest 
phase in the Spanish war, this attack by Franco 
and his allies on all shipping, neutral or other- 
■wise, which is carrying supplies to Spanislr 
Government ports, may bring to an abrupt end 
the policy of Non-Intervention. So long as 
Italy and Germany confined their intervention 
to sending troops to Spain, to fighting on 
Spanish soil against Spaniards merely, it was 
possible to pull the w^onl over our eyes. But it 
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is a different story if we are to be expected to 
ignore _ attacks upon ourselves. Attacks upon 
our shipping bring us in as an interested party. 
(But it is amusing to notice that, since the 
British Government made its protest, attach 
on our ships have been made not by submarines 
but by “unidentified aeroplanes”!) 

At this juncture of affairs, when British 
has at last made some sign to the Dictators that 
they cannot have everything their own way, it 
is altogether baffling to realise that Italy and 
Britain are soon to embark on “ friendly con- 
versations ” with one another in Rome. How’ 
can we possibly entertain any feelings of friend- 
ship with Fascist Italy ? The most that any 
lover of Italy can do these days is to hope that 
somehow there may rise up an Italian who can 
deliver his count^ from its present fevered 
leadership, from its “ boy-scout imperialism ” 
as someone haa unkindly described it. Is there 
no one in Italy who can laugh at Signor 
Mussolini ? Surely never before was there a 
leader who received such fantastic messages 
from his generals. Listen to this telegram from 
General Terruzzi, dispatched after Santander : 

“ The Duce’s orders have been carried out. Once 
more the Blackslurts wore, as ‘always, the same warlike 
expression which wss shaped for them by your 

Is it possible to hold intelligent conversa- 
tion, let alone friendly conversation, with such 
a swaggerer ? 

These conversations are the more to 
regretted in that they should come at the present 
time. For there is reason to believe that Signor 
Mussolini has discovered that he has over- 
reached himself. All the news from Abyssinia 
goes to show that the Italians cannot hold the 
country they conquered (conquered with poison 
gas). During the past week the Abyssinians 
succeeded in cutting the road built by the 
Italians between Massawa and Addis Ababa. 

Writes one Diplomatic Correspondent, 

“ With this uews, there has also come news of a 
widespread le-establishment of tribal authority in different 
parts of the country where the Italians are unable to 
make any impression on the people. One tribal chief has 
set up government again only 50 miles from the capital, 
independent of the Italians. Despite the Italian occupa- 
tion, vast stretches of the country remain out of Italian 
control and hostile . . . Actually, only tiny areas have 
been occupied by the invaders, who claim to have con- 
quered all Abyssinia, and there is obviously no govern- 
ment at all able to collect taxes and ‘pacify’ the land.” 

So nou-plussed, indeed, are the victorious 
Italians that they have been making overtures 
to the Emperor Haile Selassie to return as a 
puppet ruler (just as the Japanese have a 
puppet Chinese Emperor in Manchuria) . . . 


And it is at this juncture that we are to make 
friends with Italy! Is Italy asking us, her 
chiefest critic at the- time of the invasion of 
Abyssinia, to help her now to pull the chest- 
nuts out of the fire .? And, if she is, why in 
heaven’s name should we listen to her ? . . . 
But it is to be feared that our pusillanimous 
leaders are thinking along these lines. The 
League Assembly is soon to meet at Geneva. 
It is said that the Abyssinians will continue in 
their resistance so long as the Italian conquest 
is not recognized by the Great Powers. The 
recognition of the Italian conquest of Abyssinia 
is of m’gent interest therefore to Signor 
Mussolini. Indeed it is said to be Britain’s 
trump card in the forthcoming friendly con- 
versations. Can we really sink so low as to use 
that card — can we really, for any fancied 
advantage, take all the heart out of those heroic 
Abyssinians ? 'The lEmperor will not go back 
to his country on Italian terms. The Ethiopian 
Legation has stated that he " has not the slight- 
est intention of renouncing the throne or. aban** 
doning his efforts to secure the independence 
of his country, which he is confident will ulti- 
mately be obtained with the help of the League 
of Nations.” If we go back on the Emperor, 
it will be in face of our plighted word. Only 
last May, Mr. Baldwin said that there would 
be “ no recognition of Italy’s conquest and that 
no monetary loans would be permitted.” 

Indifference to the fate of others is certainly 
a poor guide in a changing world. Anyone who 
doubts this has only to consider now the case 
of China. For years we have stood aside while 
Japan made war in the north of China, annex- 
ing Manchuria and going on to Jehol until 
today she is even at Pekin. We were not con- 
tent merely to stand aside. We even gave en- 
couragement to the invader! And this is true 
not only of the Daily Mail and its kind — 
which, as someone has said, are always ready 
to applaud the latest bully in sight — but is true 
even of the IHmes. In this connection it is 
worth referring to two well-informed articles 
which have appeared in the New Statesman 
and Nation, in the issues of May 22nd and 
August 28th of this year. There it is pointed 
out that, 

“the Japanese, guided by tbeir experience in Manchuria, 
assume that their advance in Northern China is approved 
by Britain and in support of this view they can cite the 
Times and other Conservative papers as -well as Mr. Eden’s 
carefully phrased replies to questions in the House of 
Commons.’’ 

The Times, it seems, gave the game away 
when it referred to the special position which 
(in its view) Japan has in China. The sign!? 
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flcance of such a phrase of course could not be 
lost on the Japanese. Of course Japan believed 
that Britain was ready to do a deal with her 
in China. 

But man proposes and God disposes. And 
the Japanese raid on China is not turning out 
as Japan and Britain had anticipated. Japan 
has made a miscalculation. In time-honoured 
fashion she provoked an incident,” and, follow- 
ing on this incident, she proposed to help herself 
to the rest of the Northern Provinces. She 
thought she could do this without war — but she 
has found that she cannot. Britain thought she 
could too. It is amazing, but it is true, that 
Britain actually intervened on the side of the 
Japanese and urged the Chinese Government to 
take it lying down ! Says the New Statesman : 

■'‘The yiscAt reported id the third week of July that 
the British Ambassador in China had pointed out to 
Nanking that the latter could best avoid a ciisia hy ceasing 
to send its army northward and recognising settlement of 
the July 7th incident as a local matter i.e., by abandomng 
my claim to sovereignty over North China." 

(It sometimes seems that the gods, for 
reasons best known to themselves, deprive am- 
bassadors of the power to sec themselves as 
others see them . . . But they have a strange 
humour. This same Ambassador has been 
early killed by accident by the Japanese.) 

^ the Chinese have decided to oppose 
apan and whether they win the war or lose 
— one vise commentator has said that the 
/apanese will vin everj’’ battle against China 
except the last one — ^British interests have 
suffered badly. Our policy apparently was so 
short-sighted that we had nothing to suggest 
except that Japa'n should have her way in 
Northern China and we should carry on ■with 
our “ interests’” in the South. It does not seem 
to have occurred to us to speculate as to what 
would happen if the Chinese Government at 
Nanking, only a short way from Shanghai, 
should decide to resist — and the Japanese, as a 
result, be forced to carry the war to Shanghai 
and Nanking. 

It is indeed difficult for the ordinary mortal 
to understand how and why the British Govern- 
ment can have imagined that it was in their 
interests to make 'friends with Japan rather than 
with China. We have been learning a lot about 
Shanghai in tire last few weeks. It is "the 
nerve centre of the whole trade with China,” 
the richest port in Asia, and Britain alone has 
£100,000,000 worth of property in Shanghai. 
(If we were mad, in such circumstances, to 
encourage Japanese marauders, the Chinese 
showed a long-sighted wisdom in moving their 
Government so near to Shanghai!) 


Is there any way out of this new war? 
None it would appear but a sudden overwhelming 
eEirthquake in Japan! In 1932 America appealed 
in vain to Britain to co-operate with her in 
resisting the Japanese raid in Manchuria. In 
this latest crisis Mr. Cordell Hull, the United 
States Secretaiy of State, has appealed to both 
China and Japan. The United States, he said, 

vould participate in all proposals to eod the strife, 
and their efforts vpuld extend to the limit of America’s 
policy of keeping out of foreign entanglements.” 

(It is instructive to note that the United 
States, which alone has passed a Neutrality Act, 
never ceases to make constructive efforts to 
improve inteimational relations. She is 
constantly urging upon the nations, and 
especially on the democracies, to get together — 
and make a beginning towards tariff disarma- 
ment at least, if they cannot contemplate 
disarmament proper.) 

Does Japan care at all for the fact that 
now, as a result of the wounding of the British 
Ambassador, she has not a friend in the world — 
except perhaps Gennany. If she fears absolute 
isolation, she may take advantage of the moment 
and make what she can out of the American 
offer. As one French newspaper comments : 

“The tragic event wliich has just taken place proves 
that the only truly efficacious remedy is that indicated by 
Mr. HuU.” 

The shooting of the Ambassador has 
certainly proved a diversion out of which 
aflything might come. The most astonishing 
thing at the moment is the line taken by the 
Times. It writes in pompous indignation (with 
one eye none the less on the iniined trade of 
Shanghai) as if the Japanese had deliberately 
taken aim at the worthy Ambassador! In a 
paragraph almost too perfect to be true it 
manages to unite the sanctity of an ambassador 
and the sanctity of trade. . . . Thus it 
adumbrates : 

“The status of an Ambassador is sacrosanct, and 
nothing excuses its violation. Japan has launched a full- 
dress invasion of China without even declai'ing ■wai'. 
Withont preliminaries she has taken it upon herself to 
violate the rights, interrupt the commerce, and bring 
about the destruction of the property of Great Britain 
and other nations in China.” 

(Japan in 1932 invaded Manchmia without 
declaring war. But she did not shoot an 
ambassador by accident then — or destroy the 
property' of Great Britain.) 

But the most astonishing feature of the 
articles in the Times — and how astonished and 
aggrieved it must make the Japanese — is that it 
concludes with a threat which sounds very like 
a threat of War. The British Government, it 
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says, “ may be assured of the strongest public 
support in any appropriate ‘ action ' which they 
decide to take." No doubt they can — but what 
veiy old stuff this sounds. Why does not 
some one start a Back to the League polic5j'? 
Thirty-seven nations, including Great Britain, 
France and the U. S. S. R., have given their full 
approval, in foinnal replies, to the recent 
declaration made by Mr. Hull— and so the good 
will is there waiting to be mobilised. The 
United States suggests foiw ways of seeking 
peace : (1) settlement of international problems 
by negotiation; (2) faithful observance of 
international agreements; (3) disarmament; 
(4) lowering or removal of excessive trade 
barriers. 

It is so futile for any nation to imagin'.* 
that there is now any longer any dependence 
to be put in their own right arm. However 
strong a nation may make ioself, by armaments 
and by alliances, it cannot prevent war arising 
so long as grievances go unredressed. Sooner 
or later war will break out. And whether a 
war is won or lost untold miseiy and damage 
will ensue. Tliink for a moment of what 
happened in Shanghai the other day. Two 
bombs were dropped from an aeroplane, just 
two, and they killed 450 people and wounded 
850. Psychologists say : You cannot frighten 
people into peace. But the best psychologist 
of all, Macchiavclli, remarked years and years 
ago that the one argument whicli is always 
convincing is tlie argument of cupidity. And 
so the way to prevent war is to ^ow that it 
doesn’t pay. That, then, is the heart of tlie 
problem. Make it imeconomic to settle disputes 
by war. Make it economic to settle them by 
negotiation. In other words — go all out fer 
Collective Security. 

It is very ironic, incidentally, that the 
nations in a position to make this stand — ^France 
and Great Britain— should have their doubts 
about Collective Security, while the potential 
or rather actual disturbers of the peace, 
Germany, Italy, Japan, have no doubts what- 
ever on the subject. In this country Mr. A. J. 
Cummings preaches Collective Security but his 
words fall on stony earn. Not so are his words 
received abroad. He reports that " a European 
diplomat by no means friendly to Britain " said 
to him the other day : 

“ Even now, if Hiller or Mussolini or any other 
potential disturber of the peace knew for certain that 
Great Britain, France and Soviet Russia were prepared 


to co-operate to the extreme limit, the threat, of war in 
Europe would disappear. If Japan knew that France, 
Great Britain, Russia and the U. S. A. were prepared to 
co-operate to the extreme limit in China, the Far East 
would settle down to a period of tranquil progress. . 

AYhy is it that nations, familiar through 
the centuries with the idea of alliances, cannot 
translate that same idea into collective security? 
Mr. Thornton Wilder, author of The Bridge 
of San Luis Rey, remarked, the other day 
that the League of Nations is based on an idea 
which seems to him to be about five hundred 
years aliead of its time. And he added : 

‘*Bnt when ihe nations of the wrid return again to 
the notion of arbitration they will find there an undis- 
couraged vehicle and frame for their procedutc.’* 

An undiscouraged vehicle — Thank God for 
one tribute to the League. 

But to return to this Macchiavellian argu- 
ment of money. What sums we waste on re- 
armament, what riches we waste like water — ^in 
comparison \\dth a country, for instance, like 
Denmark. In Denmark they can afford not 
merely to pension their old people, but to build 
flats for them too. In this country we have no 
such Utopian fancies. At the present time it 
might be noted by a Danish visitor that the 
Unemployment Fimd is saving money at the 
rate of something like £25 millions a year. At 
the same time he would discover that food 
prices had jumped by 14i per cent and industrial 
articles and materials by 21'^ per cent. Also 
that milk was dearer in England than in any 
other counti 7 in Europe. In- such circumstances 
he might not unnaturally enquire whether the 
surplus in the Unemployment Fund w'ould not 
be used to some extent to increase the rate 
of unemployment relief— to help catch up on the 
rise in the price of food at any rate. But that 
is not contemplated. If he turned to the city 
page of his newspaper he would find that the 
workers are, on the contrary, involuntarily 
making a substantial contribution to the cost 
of re-armament! He would* read that “ this one 
fund will this year provide directly or indirectly 
nearly one-third of the total amount which the 
Government has taken powers to borrow for 
re- armament. ...” 

No, to return to General Smuts, war are 
not being prevented because the world is 
becoming inoculated against the fever. They 
are being prepared. And the chiefest ingredient 
in the preparation is the short-sighted policy of 
Governments and the stupidity of the man in. 
the street. 
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THEORY AND ART OF MYSTICISM : By Roetta. 
kamal Mukherjees M.A., Ph.D. Published by Longmans 
Green & Co,^ London, Pp, 30B. Price 15 shilliTtgs net. 

It a mystic were a8l<ed to explain his mysticism to 
another his answer would be silence. For, the moment 
he has a virion of the wholeness of life his thinking and 
tongue axe as if paralysed. And all that he cm do is 
to exclaim, *^Cod tV’ because what he has seen 
is inherently ineffable. Dr. Mukherjee, therefore* has 
essayed an ^most impossible task; he has tried to force 
the Splunx of the Ages to speak. 

“Mysticism,** says the author, “is the art of finding 
a harmonious relationship to the whole of reality which 
man envisages” (p. 260). Is it a consdous finding of 
“ the harmonious relationship ” on the part of the aspirant 
or does the seeing or sensing of that harmony da^vn on 
liim with the unconsciousness of the morning light in the 
east or of the sudden springing up of the stars in the 
evening? Dr. Mukberjee himself states that “mystical 
intuition establishes*’ the harmony in question (ibid). 
And intuition cannot be analysed for the simple reason 
that it cannot be split up into several stages. It is a 
seamless robe. Consequently, his hook is evidently based 
on a study of the mystics* results or reactions* — expressed 
in simple, serene and synthetic living or in song and 
story— of his immediate, intuitive and integral vision of 
the harmony of Life, Love or Light. 

“ Mysticism gradually develops into a method of 
knowledge and action, wUch includes the whole of man’s 
adjustment to the totality of life and the world that he 
apprehends (pp. 2-3} • ... In whatever maimer the 
reality ^ is experienced by different types of mysticism, 
each kind of mysticisoi furnishes the ground of a distinct 
type of ethics (p. 6) . . . Mysticism is not merely a 
way of understanding, it is also a way of life** (p. 7), 
In other words, according to the author, mysticism is a 
gamut of Truth, Beauty and Goodness,— those conven- 
tional confines of Life, which, however is above all 
evaluation in terms of time or of thought. 

How has man realized these eternal bnt not exclusive 
values,^ howsoever dimly and darkly though it might have 
been, in the course of his upward and onward march? 
To anwer this question, the author goes to the very roots 
of religion and tells the reader of the various motives 
which have prompted Adam in bis evolving adjustment to 
his environment. “Much of religion and the system of 
ethics are the outcome of man’s way of life rather than 
of deliberate speculation” (p. 61). Man’s Religion, 
therefore, is mostly shaped by his socio-economic life. 
But this latter is limited in its range and re-orientation. 
How does man come to have a belief in Cosmic Order or 
ill the Cosmic Person? That is the mystery of all 
mysteries. "Who builds the Jacob’s Ladder between 


Charing Cross and Heaven? Dr. Mukherjee maintains 
that “ gi'eat religions have sprung from peasant -folk. . . . 
The peasant by reason of his occupation believes in a 
Inng scheme of things. ... He resigns Hmself to forces 
which suiToond his daily life and Spread, but which he 
cannot cleai*ly comprehend” (p. 70). Why? And in a 
spirit of helplessness or hopefulness? Religion is faith 
in the better and brigluer and more benevolent order of 
things. Who gives man this faith? The mystery, there- 
fore, still remains unresolved. 

lue realization of the above eternal verities by man 
is graded; uence, his creation of, and reverence for, 
symbols and idols, which make the Unknowable manifest, 
^‘even as the cow’s milk which pervades the cow’s whole 
system comes out only through her teats” (p. 82). But 
the worship of these, in course of time, imbues the 
worshipper with a standardized attitude, which is often 
barren of inspiration and integrating influence in his life. 
This leads to the revolt, among them, of those who believe 
that true religion is personal and not institutional. They 
arc the mystics,— the salt of the earth. 

The revolt of the mystics has its origin in a dominant 
impulse, but the latter is a resultant of a process of 
elimination whereby the other dubious, dark or “ dragging- 
away” impulses have been combed out. T^!s is why sex 
urge or similar allied instincts have to be either checked 
or chastened. Further, this sublimation is candied also 
to the sphere of human relationships. They come to this 
idealization step by step, hence, the various “stages of 
mysticism ” as Dr. Mukherji would describe them. But 
as this idealization has to be preserved in all its purity, 
the mystic, until the ultimate union is attained, is an 
introvert, whose introspection is to him both a stimulant 
as well as a synthesising agent. The author devotes one 
long chapter to desenoe the different methods of intro- 
spection. The mysticism of introspection, he would seem 
to believe, culminates in the mysticism of identity. This 
identity or perception of one in the many is neither an 
attainment or an end nor a mere dry intellcctualization. 
It is born of the mystic’s “deepest and most fervent 
desires and aspirations. In the depth of passion in the 
serenity of knowledge, in the tensest moments of activity* 
God is with man ” (p. 223) . But mysticism is not an ism; 
it is an experience which is free and fluid like the flow 
of a stream. 

Religion, — that is perception of the eternal virtues 
of life being “normal ( ? ) and necess^ to man,” who 
is part and parcel of humanity, mysticism lias certain 
social values. And “it is upon religion that society will 
have progressively to depend for pulling the chariot of 
man’s destiny along the path of progress” (p. 228). The 
pendulum of religion swings backwards and forwards 
between the personal and the sociaL 

But, howsoever various may be the approaches to, or 
experiences of, the Eternal, there is a unity underlying 
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them all. Hence, the absence of alignments, whether of 
loyalties or of logic, as such, among the true mystics of 
the world. For, “mysticism imports final or spiritual 
values into the common daily life and relations of men 
(p. 259). The potentialities, therefore, of my^ics as the 
Inldge-builders of humanity and of mysticism as a 
principal plank in that bridge, which will span the 
sectarian schisms of society are great. Shall we. then, 
listen to the message of the mystics? 

Dr. Mukherjee*s book is marked by diffusiveness and 
details which would have gained, in the bumble opinion 
of the reviewer, if they had oeen severely subjected to 
the rhythm of restraint. For instance, the first hundred 
pages could have been conveniently condensed. This 
would have enabled the reader to concentrate easily on 
the core of mysticism. A simpler and more direct style 
would have, further, illuminated the subject. Also, one 
expected from him a comparatively fuller treatment of 
the mystics of India. Here and there the quotations ate 
not documented; e.g., the one on page 82, quoted above. 
A hinting at the likely interpretation of the cryptic or 
“ key pnrases and formulas— the masks of the mystics— 
would have been helpful. Theory and Art of Mysticism is 
an “ omnibus ” book : Psychology, Sociology, Economics, 
Theology, Ethics, etc., all have been accommodated in it, 
(may be, necause Mysticism is alldncluaive) and, as such, 
it is a testimony to the cleverness of its ** conductor 
But the passenger taking a ticket for a ride in 
Dr. Mukiierjee's vehicle all the same feels that he has 
missed the bus bound for Mysticism, because he does not 
“ gel there But, perhaps, that is the fault of the 
mystics! 

G. M. 

INDL-kN STATES AND THE FEDERATION : Col. 
Sir Kailas Haksarf CJS. Messrs, D, B. Taraporevda 
Sons & Co., Hornby Rood, Fort, Bombay. Pages 1<42. 
Price J-8. 

In this small pamphlet there is published that 
important and illuminating addiese, which was delivered 
by Col. Sir Kailas Haksar, C.I.E., Home Minister .of 
Gwalior State, before the European Progressive Group in 
Bombay, on the 11th February, 1937. Sir Kailas Haksar 
makes the purpose of the address quite clear by saying, 
“ My purpose rather is to explain the hesitant attitude of 
the States, which many think to be inexplicably strange 
and are, therefore, disposed to be harsh in their judgment 
(p. 29). 

At the outset be explains the reasons, which brought 
about a change in the attitude and the policy of the 
Foreign and Political Department of the Government of 
India. According to him, in the beginning the economio 
development of India made the Foreim and Political 
Department submit to being overruled by sister depart* 
ments and finally when m 1916 the policy of keeping 
the States in isolation was given up and the Rulers of 
the States and their Ministers began to speak to their 
own briefs, the Foreign and Political Department ceased 
to be the custodian of all the rights of the States. Further, 
Sir Kailas goes on to point out that when the Act of 
1919 was fr^cd the hndian States were not in the picture, 
and hence it was not realised that it could he or would 
be worked out to their detriment; and when the Act was 
enforced, it ^^did so operate as to compel the Foreign 
and Political Department to fall back upon Paramountcy 
in defence of many polides adopted by the Govemment 
of India under the pressure of economic considerations 
which were passed upon it by the Legislature created 
by that Act ” (p, 17) . 

Sir Kailas then gives at some length the various 
causes for the diiEEdence of the Princes in joining the 
Federation. In addition to many others, he emphasises 
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on two very important causes, viz.^ the financial provisions 
of the Act, and the question of the internal autonomy of 
the States. He tries to show that it is a belief as much 
mistaken as it is widespread that financially the Act favours 
the States at the expense of British India* Secondly, he 
goes on to explain the fundamental difference that exists 
between autonomous sovereign Indian States and the 
newly-created autonomous British Indian Provinces, and 
adds that so far as the administrative agreements with the 
Indian States are concerned, due regard be shown to the 
existing administrative machinery of that Stale in all 
Departments concerned. Sir Kailas greatly regrets that 
nomlng was done re^assure the minds of the States 
on the important points of the future of their purses and 
of the integrity of their administrations’’ (p. 36). 
Finally, he reiterates his own belief in the Federal Scheme 
and strongly asserts that in the long run the States only 
stand to gain by their joining the Federal Scheme. 

Sir Kailas is fully ac^ainted with the political 
events relating to the Indian States for the lost quarter of 
the century and more, and was closely associated with the 
planning of the Federal Scheme in its early stages, hence 
as such, an address from him is bound to carry weight 
and importance. It is written in a simple yet dear and 
lucid style; and Sir Kallas treats the subject in a masterly 
way, fully emphasising all the important points, and 
trying to convince his hearers of the truth of his aaser* 
tions and views. Hence every one intereated in the 
making of the Federal India either as a practical politician 
or as a historian should read this address. The British 
Indians would specially do well to read the address to 
understand the points of view of the States, end realize 
their difficulties, 

RAGHunm SiNH 

VIVE LE ROY : By F, M. Ford. George Allen- & 
Unwin Ltd. Published Jiuy, 1937. Pages 321. Price 7^d. 

This is supposed to be a mystery story. ‘Welter Le 
Roy, a young physician and recipient of a Fellowship in 
Paris is selected by the communist party in the New 
York City to beer contribution to their beleaguered 
comrades in France. There the Royalists had just come 
into power and the Communists had been dealt a crushing 
blow. On board the ship Le Roy finds himself thrown 
with M. de la Penthievre a Royalist agent, Mr. Penkethman 
a police Inspector connected with the League of 
Nations and Miss Cassie Mathers, a young lady of 
noble descent and an amateur painter with whom he 
falls in love. Pezikethman suspects Le Roy as he used 
to oaxry a detective novel always in his hand. Penthievre 
also suspects him of being an emissary of some kind and 
notes the close resemblance of Le Roy with the King of 
France just murdered. Penthievre forms the idea of 
keeping the death of the King secret .and make Le Roy 
take his place until the Communist party is entirely 
routed by the Royalists. On arriving at Paris, Penthievre 
manages to disappear with Le Roy without the knowledge 
of Cassie and Penkethman. The novel deals with the 
difficulties that Penkethman and Cassie had to meet in 
closing ap the search after Le Roy. But it can hardly 
be called a mystery story as the nature of the mystery 
can be wholly guessed by the reader from the beginning. 
It creates no enthuasiasm and rouses no emotions in the 
reader and is only a tame and dull reading. The style 
is crisp and the printing and paper are good. 

S. N. Dascopta 

THE ORIGIN OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN RACES 
AND PEOPLES : By V. Chockalingam PUlai, Vol. /. 
Palamccttak, 1935. Price Rs, 25 or 2 Guineas. 

This is the first of a five volumed work dealing with 
the origins of the Indo-European Races. It is divided 
into 10 parts of which the first three comprise the present 
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volume. Part I (nine chapters) deals with the Cradle 
History of tiie Indo-European Progenitors. Part II (eight 
chapters) describes the Icdo^-Etiropean Epos and Part III 
(fifteen cnapteis) discusses the Epos of the Bull. 

The author has devoted 50 years of erudite stady 
and rcaoaicli to “ the world wide problem of Indo- 
European Phenomena” as he calls it (p. v). Being 
dissatisfied very early with the western sciences of 
Philology* Archaeology and Ethnology be has sought out 
lus own method of investigations by comparing the Epos 
of the Seven Flocks and from which he discovered the 
complete life history of the Aryan from his birth to his 
entry into India (p. vii). The key to this hidden story 
was supplied by the Velan Epos of the Tamildand. 

The story as revealed in the Velan Epos and which 
the author wishes din into the ears of tne world** 
goes back to the times when the two branches of the 
Aryan Race, the Velans and Surans and whom the author 
calls ‘*the Bull and the Mark out of their totemic 
designations ” were living in the now submerged Human 
Cradle or Atlantis. This Atlantis was in the Indian 
Ocean just south of the Indian Peninsula. The Velans 
were a long headed race with a stature of 5ft. 6 in., large 
narrow nose, black eyes and hair, which gave an oval 
shape in cross section. The Snrans on the other band 
were short headed, with a stature of 4ft. 6 in., broad flat 
face, very little beard, black hair (round in cross section) 
and oblique eves with epieantfaic fold (pp. 923-24). 
Translated in the language of modem antliropology the 
Velans would appear to belong to the Negro land the 
Surans to the Mongoloid stocks, for a hair which gives 
an oval cross seetioo is supposed to be wooUv, and people 
with oblique eyes showing the presence of the emcanthic 
fold etc., 'sro considered to he Mongolian. The two 
“ progenitors ” of the ‘ An'an Race ’ were therefore the 
Negro and the Mongol ! It will doubtless be a shock to 
the protagonists of the * Aryan Theory^ specially, of Nazi 
Germany to hear this, but it must not be forgotten that 
Truth is no respecter of persons and all our preconceived 
notions on Human Evolution must be revised in the 
light of the Master Key discovered at last by Mr. Chocks- 
lingam Pillai 1 

To resume the naixative of the Indo-European origins 
however, the Velans a:iid the Surans lived in Atlantis till 
the great Velo-Suran War in 6000 b.C. (p. 925). Soon 
after this great war the Atlaoitis was torpedoed by a 
violent volcanic explosion and sunk beneath the waters 
of the Indian Ocean” (p. viii). After the submergence 
of the Human Cradle, the Velans and the Snrans moved 
into Europe via India where the former left a ** respectable 
moiety of their flock,” who go by the name of Tamils ” 
today, and from whom the Velan Epic has been recovered 
by the author (p. 15). After their migration to Europe, 
the two races resumed their old game of fight and " under 
the lash of that combat they were broken up into frag- 
ments and scattered broadcast over the two continents 
of Europe and Asia” (p. ix). Here they came under 
the wiles of the Snake whom “ Nature has been preparing 
for this great work” (p. 18). The former must not 
be mistaken for the “tiny insipid iVestem Serpent” but 
is “the large Eastern Snake gifted with the power of 
raising cataclysm after cataclysm” (p. 18, foot note). 
His home was in the Tibetan plateau and being let loose 
from there “ in deluge after ddnge ”, he finally succeeded 
*‘in muddling” the two hitherto pure Indo-European 
slocks. The entry of the snake “ on his appointed 
mission” is ofBcirily given as 1500 B.C. (p. 18) and for 
fifteen centuries, down to the end of the old era, “the 
Snake kindled conflagration after conflagration” and in 
“ the fire produced by this mighty furnace ” the four Suran 
races, viz; the Latin, the Greek, the Iranian and the 
Aryan burst forth into new life and the latter entered 


India and crossed swords with the Velan moiety called 
the Tamils. The Velans similarly were broken up into 
the Celtic, the Teutonic, the Vendic and the Lettic who 
after wandering about in the distant corners of Asia and 
Europe settled in Northern Europe and resumed their 
age-long struggle with the Surans, both of whom arc no 
longer pure but greatly mix^ through the mighty agency 
of the Snake. Such in short is the life history of the 
Aryan revealed for the fir^ time from the Velan Epos. 
The author has given only the first part of this story in 
the volume under review, the rest he promises to elaborate 
in his forthcoming four volumes. He has chosen English 
as the medium of his communication because of its wide 
currency but he is not unmindful of the needs of the 
continental Europeans and is “taking steps to have his 
work translated in the French, (^man and Russian 
longues” (p. xvii). will no doubt hearten them, 

and the whole Indo-European world will surely be indebted 
to him for his great coiisldei*ation and benevolence. Our 
only fear is, that groaning under the cataolyam of the 
Sn^e already let loose from the Tibetan plateau, whether 
any further shock of conflagrations by “ deluge after 
deluge of snakes”, wHch Mr. Chockallngam Pillai plans 
to liberate in his remaining volumes, mi^t not prove too 
great for it to bear ! 

B. S. Guha 

WHISPERS AND HEART-BEATS : By Srischmdra 
Ray, V edantabhusf^, BhagaveUratna, B,A., iSeventy^fifth 
Birthdxiy Commemoration Volume ) . Calcutta^ 793d. 
Price paper cover Re. 7-72, cloth-bound Rs. 2. {To be 
had of the Author, at 12, Pearahasan Street, Beadon 
Street P,0., Calcutta,) 

The author of this book on the essentials of spiritual 
life i$ Acbarya Pani^t Srischandra Ray (of Tippera), 
who has been a life-long teacher, instinct with a moral 
enthusiasm land spiritual fervour that reminds one of the 
Gurus of old. He is one of the most revered figures cf 
the Sadharan Brahma Samaj. At the instance of the 
Tripura Hitasadhini Sabha, this book, which is mainly 
a coUecLion of some of the discourses he gave from time 
to 'time from the pulpit, and of articles and ^ems he 
contributed to various magarines and papers, has been 
brought out on the seventy-fifth anniversary of the birthday 
of the Acharya as a token of esteem and reverence. 

The book broadly falls into three main sections — the 
first section consists of philosophical discourses dwelling 
in very simple and terse language on the various aspects 
of the Supreme Being and on the relations between God 
and Man; the second section consists of prayerful medita- 
tions welling up from the heart of a selfless devotee; and 
the thurd section consists of a number of poems, ineffably 
delicate in ^heir grace and pearl -like ia their purity, 
sweet and fragrant wtth the spirit of self-surrender of a 
Vaishnava Bhakta, 

No one can rise from a perusal of the contents of 
this spiritual treasury without a feeling of thankfulness 
and a sense of devotion. One can only hope that this 
remarkable book will meet with the apinreciation it 
deserves. 

DnvAPBASAD Ghosh 

OUR EARLIEST ATTEMPT AT INDEPEN- 
DENCE : By Bhai Paramanand, Published by the 
Manager of ** Hindu Outlook,^^ Reading Road, New Delhi. 
Croton 146 pages. Price Re. J, 

It is difficult to follow Bhai Paramanand In his effort 
to continue in this essay the nairative of Maratha history 
left incomplete by Justice Ranade in his Rise and Growth 
of Maratha Power. His study is indeed elaborate and 
specialized, clearing many a knotty point in a small 
obscure period of British Indian liistory, popularly known 
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as the first Marallid War (1774-1782) and covering mainly 
the career of Warren Hastings. While the learned 
author’s analysis is searching and circumslantial, the title 
he has given to lus essay, viz,, Our earliest attempt at 
Independence ” is somewhat mysterious if not altogether 
meaningless. 

Bhai Paramanand is well known as a patriotic and 
devoted Member of the Hindu Nation ; but these character* 
i sties one sadly misses in the volume under review. Apart 
from its slovenly nature, one does not know when the 
book was first written : the year 1907 is printed below 
“Books read and consulted;” that would show that it 
comes to light after thirty years of long sleep, a feature 
hardly in keeping with the rapid advance in historical 
research. The study is an evident apologia for Warren 
Hastings, based certainly upon original and unimpeach- 
able sources, among which however the three large volumes 
of FoiTests’ selections from the Imperial Records of 
Calcutta find no mention. Possibly he studied these in 
MSS. The ^ word “ Our ” in the title is unintelligihle. 
Both the Hindus and the Moslems of In^a have to llieir 
ci'edit in recorded history a few attempts to win back 
their independent position from the British conquerors, 
once during the time of the Nepal War (1814-1816) but 
notably during the severe crisis of 1857. However during 
the days of Warren Hastings India practically enjoyed 
full independence, and the British supremacy was not ait 
accomplished fact till the time of Lord Wellesley. On 
the contrary the war started by the murder of Peshwa 
Narayanrao was an effort of the Maratha rulers to 
preserve their independence against the British onslaught. 
Hence to call it an attempt at independence either by 
the Marathas or by any other potentates of India is a 
niisnomer or a misrepresentation of the real character 
of the events of the period. The materials for this period 
which exist plentifully in Marathi and which have already 
been carefully studied by many a Marathi student, 
appear not to have been accessible to Bhai Paramanand. 
At the same time he must be given the credit of presenting 
the affair in an English garb to all Indian readers, 
specially bringing out the pith of several pertinent 
English doouiments and blue books not easily available, 
and depicting in true colours some of the prominent and 
forceful personalities whose play at the politics of the 
•period is the main feature of its true history. Hastings 
and Nana Fadnis are the principal representatives of the 
two belligerent parties assisted by their devoted supporters, 
Goddard and (3oote of the former, and Mahadji Sindia 
and Sakharam Bapn of the other Phillip Francis. Haidar 
All, and Mudhoji Bhosle of Nagpur guloed by his Oiwan 
Divakar Pandit are a few other characters whose share 
in the events of those years is shown to be equally 
important and deserving of study. Divakar Pandit appears 
to be the one Maratha diplomat who seriously betrayed 
the Maiatha cause and who miserably succumbed to the 
lure of gain offered by Hastings. Nana Fadnis’ brilliant 
statesmanship in organizing the quadruple alliance against 
the British power is clearly set down as the main cause 
of the preservation of the Maratha power in that terrible 
national crisis engineered by Raghunathrao, the most wily 
and degenerate scion of the Peshwa family. Haidar Ali 
and Nana between them must share the cremt of bringing 
Hastings lo his knees. 

Most English writers attribute the many and serious 
difficulties of Hastings to implacable hatred which 
Phillip Francis bore towards him. This is great injustice 
to that great and shining personality whom his nation 
has perhaps never forgiven his opposition to Hastings. 
But after reading carefully the vast official literature and 
correspondence, an impartial critic is bound to maintain 
that the policy advocated by Francis on the various burning 
issues was by no means suicidal or anti-nationd. 


Hastings had a mind lo follow Francis^ advice, most of 
the terrible incidents of the war could have been avoided 
and possibly greater advantages could have been secured 
to Britain. The muddle was created by Hastings’ 
crooked and vacillating policy. Francis’ masterly minutes 
clearly prove this inference. He was by no means an 
enemy of bis nation. 

While the analysis presented by the author is brilliant 
wd exhaustive in several ways, what one wonders most 
is, why he of all others should undertake a blind advocacy 
of Warren Hastings, accusing even tlie British Parliament 
for having undertaken the famous impeachment. Several 
able writers have recently pronounced on the character 
and administration of Warren Hastings very balanced 
views, which certainly can be taken as more outhorltative 
than the ill dige^ed defence put forth hy Bhai Parama- 
nand. A very illuminating analysis of Hastings’ 
memorable impeachment by the British Parliament is 
given 3a the Cambridge History of India, Vol. 5 and is 
most convincing and entertaining even to lay readers and 
cannot bear out the one-sided judgments frequently 
pas^d by Bhai Paramananda throughout his work. “The 
political morality of Europe,” writes he, “of the 18th 
century was not a bit above the standard which Hastings 
obse^ed in his actions.” May we ask whether the 
political morality of that continent has undergone any 
improvement during the century and a half that has 
since elapsed. What do we sec today around us? Barring 
such exceptions, some of the author’s conclusions are 
perfectly sound, and exhibit his keen insight into the 
subject. The following for instance is a correct estimate 
of the character of the British conquest of India. “It 
was mere force of character and superior skill and 
diplomacy which enabled the British to use both the 
Princes and the army as tools to gain their ambitious 
ends, that the English came to possess India” (p. 83). 
The present performance one regrets to say is neither 
co^ect history, nor a contribution to politics, although 
it is on the whole a readable narrative of the first British* 
Maratha conflict. 

G. 5. Saaozsai 


ANGLOSANSKRIT 

THIRTEEN TRIVANDRUM PLAYS ATTRIBUTED 
TO BHASA : Translated into English by A, C- Woolner 
and Laksmm Sarup, Oxford University Press. 2 Vols,. 
1930-3I, 

There have been translations, both in English and 
German, of individual plays ascribed to Bhasa; but no 
attempt was made before this to translate the entire cycle 
into good and readable English. In the Preface the 
learned translators have given a brief indication of the 
complicated problems connected with the so-called Bhasa 
dramas, but they assure us that their work of translation 
has heen oone without any decided leaning to the pro* 
Bhasa or anti*Bhasa attitude. To the general readers, 
whose opinion is often moulded by the popular belief in 
the authenticity of the plays, a more thorough exposition 
of the problem would have been welcome. The very 
names of the well •known translators are a sufficient 
guarantee that the translation i& reliable and careful. 
Without departing from the original, the translators have 
succeeded in shaking off the burden of cumberous Sanskrit 
sentences, and producing eminently readable renderings. 
Whatever opinion one may hold regarding the authorsmp 
of these plays, there can be no doubt that some of them, 
at least, are remarkable productions of the classic^ 
Drama. Let us hope that the translation accomplished 
by the collaboration of two well-known Orientalists one 
of whose recent and untimely death we all sadly mourn, 
wOl make their spirit widely accessible to the general 
If reader. S. K. De 
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SANSKRIT 

SRIMAD BHAGAVAD-GITA : Edited with numerom 
varimts jrom old Kashmiri AfSS.» exhaiistive Introduce 
tion^ and critical notes, by S. V. Tadpatrikar, M.A^ 
Eratirdihi Series, No. 1. Piiblishedf under the patronage 
o} Shrimant B. S. Pant ProTinidhi, BA., Ruler of Aundh, 
^ the Bhandarkar OrientdL Research Institute, Poona. 
1934. Pp. 33+ 70+7, with a coloured fronHspiece. Rs. 3, 

While the text of the Mahabharata as a whole 
presents bevsdldering variations, giving us a number of 
distinct recensions, East Indian, North Indian, Kashmirian, 
South Indian etc., it is remarkable that the Bhagavad* 
Gita which forms a part of the great epic, as it now is, 

should show such a fixed consistent text which has come 
down to our times without any noteworthy variation for 
at least over ten centuries, inspite of the fact that in 
addition to the ciirrent text of 700 verses found almost in 
the same form all over India, two other texts are known, 
one of 74S verses and the other, the eld Kashmiriau 
recension, of 714 verses. The additional 45 or 14 verses 
are not any material addition to the text, they do not 
create any difference in the teaching or add any new 
topic or argument : so that the vulgate or common version 
of 700 verses still stands. But nevei'theless, a comparative 
study of the other two recensions with vulgate has 
its importance in the textual criticism of the Bhagavad^ 
Gita — ^particularly the Kashmirian one with its large 
number of variants of half and quarter lines not agreeing 
with the vulgate as current in India. Professor F. 0. 
Schrader of Kiel University first brought to light this 
Kashmirian recension with its two commentaries dating 
from the 10th century, and Mr. Tadpatrikar, realizing the 
value of the variants in this, has in the present work 
given us the vulgate text of the Gita with the variant 
readings from the Kashmir text, utiliring additional MS. 
material. This is the importance of Hr. Tadpatrikar*9 
text. In addition, he has in a lucid introduction discussed 
certain matters of Gita criticism, including the problem 
of the genesis of the Gita, its component elements and 
its fundamental teaching. The views of previous scholars 
in the field both Indian and European, nave been given 
with the author’s own criticisnis and opinions, and in the 
coui'86 of this Mr. Tadpatrikar has made some noteworthy 
duggestions (e.g., p. 2S, his explanation of the term 
sc^kya Ia Gita, C 39 as being from sankhya 

meaning ‘fight’). In trying to interpret the 
Gita with reference to its setting in the scheme of the 
Mahabhorata story, Mr. Tadpatrikar appears to be accept- 
ing the myths and legends relating to Krishna and his 
entourage as having a real historical value, and he has 
tried to reconstruct the historical basis or background 
of the cardinal teaching of the Gita in its original form, 
before its elaboration and its harmonisation with other 
teachings and doctrines took place later. This is all a 
very complicated question, and in the solution of this 
much depends upon our attitude to the Mahabhaiata as 
to bow far it is history and how far myth and legend. 
There ia no doubt that the unravelling of the tangled 
strand of the Gita vdll make us able to understand it 
better in its original implication and its subsequent and 
all-inclusive syncretisation, but nevertheless, as it stands, 
inspite of its composite character, the Gita ia a pillar of 
light for all and sondiy. Mr. Tadpalrikaris •wcU-writteti 
Introduction has its distinct value in present-day Gita 
criticism, and it Will be read with appreciation by all 
who are interested in the subject, ofiering as it does 
some new points of view. The Shrimant Pratinidhi Sahib 
of Aundh deserves our thanks for having inaugurated the 
present series : and we only wish that he had given us 
a picture of tlie scene of the Cita-teadhing which was 
more in agreement with the atmosphere of India of pre- 
Christian times. SuNiTi Kumar Chatterji 


SANSKRIT-BENGALI 

SRI JAGANNATHAVALLABHANATAKAMt Edited 
with a Bengali translation by Jyotish Chandra Roy, 
Published by Nirmal Kumar Roy, 38 Shyambazar Street,. 
Calcutta. Price Rupee One, 

It seemed to be a pleasant task to have the opportunity 
of extending wdcome to a new and what looked like an 
attractive edition of the Jagannathavallabh^natakam—one 
of the few sangitanatakas (music dramas) in Sanskrit— by 
Ramananda Raya, a contemporary and esteemed companion 
of Chaitanya, the great Vaishnava teacher of Bengal. 
But as it is, the edition is found to be hopelessly dis- 
appointing. The Sanskrit portion in Bengali characteis, 
which appears to have been based on. the Muiahidabad 
edition of the text, abounds in innumerable typographical 
errors and adds to the number already found in the 
latter. The Bengali translation which follows the text 
on opposite pages (the Sanskrit on the left-hand side 
and the translation on the right-hand side facing it) is 
more liberal than faithful, though not so elegant. A 
critical eition of the work in, the Nagari script, based 
on the available manuscript material, would be highly 
welcome not oidy to the Vaishnavas, among whom it was 
at one time immensely popular and who still hold it in 
deep regard, bnt ^so to the students of Sanskrit lit^ture 
in general representing, as it does, an important stage 
in the development of Sanskrit drama towards the closing 
years of its long history. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 
BENGALI 

SAMBADPATRE SEKALER KATHA, Pari one, 
13 X 8 — 1330 : Compiled and edited bv Brajendranath 
Baniepadhyaya, Revised and enlarged second edition, 
Bangiya-Sahitya Pariskad Mandir, Calcutta, Pp, iS7+SS2 
1 cotour^plate and 8 half-tone plates, 96 cm,\72 cm, size, 
Rs. 4-8. SMtya-Pariskad Series, No, 82. 

The second edition of Mr. Bandopadhyaya’s Sainbad- 
patre Sefcaler Katha, Port One, comes as a pleasant 
aurprise. Hardly it falls to the lot of an author or 
editor of a publication of this kind, and that in Bengal 
where scholarly interest in source-materials of die history 
of the early nineteenth-century Bengal is veiy limited, 
to bring out the second edition of a book in less than 
five years. This by itself is sufficient recognition of a 
publication which has evidently received wide acceptance 
not only of scholars and scholarly institutions but also 
of general readers interested in the history of nineteenth- 
century Bengal. 

Since the publication of the first edition of the first 
part, Mr. Bandopadhyaya came upon a mass of materials, 
all relating to the period 1818-1830, which he incor- 
porated In a third part. This arrangement, which had 
perforce to be made, caused some inconvenience to readers 
who had to hunt up two different volumes to find out 
materials of one and the same period. This inconvenience 
has been set right in the present edition of the fu*st part 
where the reader would find all materials of the third 
part incorporated in their proper places. In addition, 
one finds in the editorial notes a mass of new information, 
an exhaustive subject-index which is surely a very helpful 
guide, and an index of words not current at present, 
some additional news-items from ceitain issues of the 
first year of SamackarAarpan, a facsimile print of the 
first page of the first issue of the above journal, and a 
numW of plates illustrating contemporary life, manners 
and society. The present edition is thus double in size 
of the first edition. 

No word of commendations on a publication like this 
is praise enough for its editor who has spared himself 
no pains in unearthing documents of rare kind, invalu- 
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able for the future Histofian of riineteendi century 
Bengal. In fact, Mr. Bandopadhyaya’s present publica- 
Uoa ‘is the only source-book 1 know of for the history 
of the period, and as such indispensable. 

Mr. Bandopadhyaya, in hk :prefaee, draws the 
attention of scholars to the immediate necessity of 
compiling, on a similar plan and scheme, a volume to 
cover the period from 1840 to 1857. He warns his 
readers against the danger of old news-paper files which 
are still available in dusty dungeons of rare private and 
public collections being pushed into eblivion, and valu- 
able materials of history lost to obscurity. But who else 
in Bengal that we know than Mr. Bandopadhyaya himself 
have the ardour and training, the requisite knowledge 
and impetus that is required for such a careful and 
painstaking work? Who else can do It and will do it? 

NiHARRaNjAK RaY 

HINDI 

CHAR-A D H Y A Y A : By Habindranath T'agore. 
Translated by Dhanya/cumar Jain and published by the 
Visva-bkarati Granthalaya, 210 CorToaallis Street, Calcutta. 
Price Re, One and annas eight only, 

Char><xdkjaya is the cry of a soul that has seen the 
demoraliring effect of terrorism on a section of the youth 
of this country. The wrongness of the path chosen by 
them has not, however, blinded the author to the nobility 
of spirit. and high aspirations of the best of thenL The 
Poet, who has always had the courage to speak out his 
mind on the problems facing this country and the world, 
has ^ven in this book a remarkably true picture of the 
working of the minds of those who believe in Violence. 
The aetiology of wbat is called terrorism is also to be 
found ^ in his book. He has naturally run a risk by 
indulging in plain speech and I have heard many a 
reader of ChaT*adhyQya cond jmn the Poet for this 
attitude. These critics of the Poet forget that he has 
always condemned, in strongest possible terms, the 
'terrorism* of the other side also. As this book Char* 
adhyaya does not give any idea of the latter kind of 
terrorism to the readers, those who have not been* 
following the trend of the Poefs writings quite closely 
may, therefore, be misled. But they ought to remember 
that the Poet has many a time come forward, e.g., in the 
cas^ of Jallianwala Bag and ICjli shooting, to voice the 
feelings of millions of his countrymen. 

The translation has been done well, though at certain 
places it requires a little retouching. We congratulate 
Syt. Dhanyakumar Jain and the Visva-bharati Granthalaya 
for giving this opportunity to the Hindi-rea^ng public to 
know the ideas of the Poet on such an important 
problem. The publication is very timely and will help 
the cause of Non-violence considerably, though it was 
not written with that obvecL It is not a piece of propa- 
ganda, but a gteat work of art. It will appeal to all 
feeling hearts as a poignant tragedy of two youthful 
lives. 

BeNARSUIAS CHATURVEOr 

TELUGU 

RAJARSHI SRI RAJA RAM MOHAN ROY 
JEEVITA CHARITRA: By Tarakam. Published by 
Rowtu Book Depot, Rajdhmundry. Pages 124, Price 
Rupee One, 

This booklet by Sri Kamhhampati Ramasastry under 
the ^ove psuedonym, records the biography of the 
founder of the Brahmo Samaj, the forerunner of the 
Indian politicians, the champion of the women’s cause 
and the sire of Modem India,— Sri Raja Raznmohan Roy, 
who had stirred the stagnant pools of Indian orthodoxy, 
and found ’OUt a way for :the unification of Mankind. 


Throughout the pages, the captivadng personality ol this 
great soul is dominantly present, with a ffavour of 
sacredness. It can be committed Co the hands of the 
searchers of Truth. 

TELUGU DUKKI : By K, Lakshmi Rcnjanam, M.A., 
Lecturer, Osmania University, (Hyderabad, Deccan ) . 
Pages 151 Octavo, 

The work is a. collection of literary essays in 
criticism, mining a rich harvest of facts and. theories 
lying deep in the tracts of Telngu letters. His critical 
contrast of Telugu Mahabharatam with the original 
classic is thought-provoking. The arguments and exposi- 
tions about modem Telugu poetry are of high order with 
an air of dignified delicacy. Mr. Lakshmi Ranjanam has 
added a real work to the library on the subject, and is 
to be congratulated. 

VASANTAM, RASANJALI, SUB HAMAS TU : By 
Pemmarajw Lakskmipathi, Pages 78. 

The work is divided into three parts, the first being 
Vasantam, wherein fine notes of expression and finer 
imagery can be met with. Nature in the spring time, 
in all her colourful aspects has been vividly pictured out 
in this little work. The latter two parts constitute a 
boquet of poems contributed and dedicated to an eminent 
poet, Mr. Gopala Rao, by his friends and students. 

B. SuNDAKA Rama Rao 

GUJARATI 

NAVAL GRANTHAVALI : By Narhari Divarkadas 
Parekh, Pisblisked by the Navjivm Prakashan Mandir, 
Ahmedabad, Cloth cover : Pp. 528, Price Rs. 2 (1937 ) . 

Navalram was a great writer and the pioneer reviewer 
of Gujarati Literature. His writings were published in 
four volumes, which are now unobtainable in the market. 
Not all his writings were of abiding interest, though a 
great many are. Mr. Narhari, has with able judgment 
and exercise of great discrimination selected those whioh 
are likely to be of use in future and which ac least till 
now are considered landmarks in the several branches of 
Gujarati Literature bandied by that distinguished writer. 
The collection, therefore, is valuable as it provides in a 
handy volume, the best of Navalram’s work. 

SAP NA BHARA : By Vmaskankar Joshi, published 
by eke Kaumudi Karyalaya, Beroda, Thick Card Board. 
Pp. 196. Price Re. 1-8 (l936). 

Eleven short plays modelled in the line of English 
one act plays, this is what the book contains. It is very 
aptly named, bundle of serpents.'* The evil that is 
chiefly responsible for the misery and indebtedness of our 
rural population, vis., the village sowcar, the evil that is 
chiefly responrible for the untold misery of a young Hindu 
widow, viz,, the Mother-in-Law, the evil that is responsible 
for ibe pitiable state of the Dbed and the Bhangi, all 
these poisons are laid out here in the most striking and 
the most vivid way. An air of reality and picturesqiieness 
is lent to the performance because of the language used. 
The Bania, the women, the villagers, the Dhed and the 
Bhangi speak in the plays the dialect, the patois they are 
used to speak and this feature of the writing gives it a 
substratum of originality wanting in so many of our 
modem young writers. He has not neglected the present 
changes in our social life, but the most valuable work is 
that concerned with viUagers and their day to day life. 
The late Navalram in his well-known play, and Ram 
Narayan Pathak in his Dwiref ni vato would easily come 
to the reader’s mind when perusing this deiightful 
collection. Indeed Ram Narayan has written an interest- 
ing introduction, in which he skilfully brings out the 
subtleties of the author. Our sincere congratulations to 
Mr. Joshi. 


K. M. J. 



CONGRESS MINISTRIES AND THE HARUANS 

By a. V. THAKKAR 


With the coming in power of the Congress party 
in six of the Provinces, it was expected that 
they would make a good start with the fulfilment 
of the promise made in the Poona Pact in 1932 
about the educational and other uplift of the 
Harijans. The Budgets for the year ending 
with March 1938 have already been published 
in all these six provinces. Let us examine what 
is proposed to be done for improving the 
condition of the Harijans, and incidently of the 
Aboriginals also. 

Bovibay started a small department to 
look after its backward classes in 1933. 
Backward classes of Hindus in that province 
include (1) Aborigines and Hill tribes 
(2) Untouchables or Harijans and (3) other 
backward castes of Hindus. Harijans have got 
15 seats, and Aborigines only one seat in Qie 
Bombay Assembly. The Department has been 
able to do very little work for the last four 
years, as very little funds were placed at its 
disposal. During the ourent year, besides the 
ordinary funds of the Department, a sum of 
Rs. 40,000 has been provided, to be spent during 
the six months only from October to March 
next, for additional scholarships etc. for Harijans. 
This will go a long way to advance the 
education of Harijans, no doubt. Moreover, 
much will be done in the way of constructing 
new wells for Harijans, as common village wells 
are not yet available to them, though they are 
so on paper only. Bombay Government have 
set apart a sum of Rs. 10 lacs for village wells, 
out of which a good slice, say, not less than a 
lac of rupees, will be made available for wells 
for Harijans, in addition to the usual sum of 
Rs. 10,000 being spent annually for the purpose. 

The Centr^ Provinces form a comparatively 
poor province, its annual budget being less than 
5 crores. Though the budget of the province 
makes no new provision for the benefit of 
Harijans, who have as many as 20 seats in the 
Assembly, it is somewhat of a comfort to find 
that the following provision has been made for 
aborigines in that province. A sum of Rs. 2,400 
recurring and Rs. 7,200 non-recurring has been 
earmarked for the development of the education 
of the forest tribes. A further sum of Rs. 12,500, 
recurring it seems, has been provided for 
opening additional schools for aborigines of 


Betul District, two tehsils out of three of. which 
have a majority of hill tribes population. As 
tliis latter provision is for six months only, the 
provision for the coming year 1938-39, will be 
Rs. 25,000 for opening new schools in the 
aboriginal areas. There are not less than 29 
lacs of Aborigines, Gonds, Baigas, Korkus, Kols, 
etc., in a population of 155 lacs in that province 
and hence the upliftraent of the aborigines there 
is a problem as important as, if not more than 
the Harijan problem. It may also be noted'that 
Harijans get free education in all Government 
Schools and Colleges from the beginning to the 
highest degree class. 

Bihar has fortunately a Harijan in the 
Ministry. Though much does not seem to have 
been provided for the uplift work of Harijans 
there, it can be expected that the ministry will 
do much better in the next budget. Though 
Bihar has a large Harijan population, not less 
than about 18% of its total population,, very 
little has been done in the past by Bihar 
Government for tackling the Harijan problem. 
Not more than four College scholarships were 
‘earmarked for Harijan students and not a single 
well was built by the state for the much despised 
Dom of the province. For the first time a sum 
of Rs. 2,000 has been earmarked for Harijan 
scholarships in the Budget of 1937-38 by the 
Congress Ministry. More money is promised 
in the course of the year for the purpose of 
scholarships, if r^uired. Another item for the 
Harijan welfare is a sum of Rs. 30,000 reserved 
for building well, to be constructed ' in hamlets 
occupied by Harijans. This will go to satisfy 
a primary need of Harijans, to whom the use 
of common wells is prohibited by custom, though 
not by law. 

As in the Central Provinces, the uplift' of 
aborigines, living in the six districts of Chhota 
Nagpur Plateau, is as important as, if not more 
than, that of the Harijans. But no provision is 
yet made for them, they being left to be cared 
for by Christian Missionaries solely. 

Orissa is the poorest province out of the 
eleven provinces which are now enjoying 
autonomy, limited and cramped ' as it is. But 
even that province has made a provision in its 
new_budget of Rs. 5,000 for scholarships for 
Harijans . and Aborigines .for- the' first' time. 
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Orissa has an enormous aboriginal population, the most illiterate group of Harijans in the 
about 40%of its total, so that vast problem country. 

i6_ yet to be tackled. But any reasonable man Madras is always foremost, and will remain 
will wait sometime before any substantial work in the front rank, in the work of raising its 
can be done satisfactorily for Harijans and Harijans. Starting from the year 1920, the well- 
Aborigines by the Ministry of a poor province, staffed department called the Labour Depart- 
wnicn has on its hand already the problem of ment of Madras, spends from six to twelve lacs 
flood prevention and the training of the of rupees annually for running hundreds of 
jvlananadi, literally, the Great River, which so special primary schools and hundreds of Co- 

deltaic area. operative Societies, for awar^ng scholarships 

1 he United Provinces budget has not been and school fees to hundreds of students, for 
able to roake any addition to its normal annual running free hostels for students and for 
budget of Harijan education- of Rs. 2,36,000, as providing Harijans land for house sites and for 
It had to make up a deficit of Rs. 41 lacs. So cultivation and other purposes. In the current 
we will have to wait for six months more before year’s budget a sum of one lac of rupees has 
any addition can be made in the earmarked been provided in addition to six lacs and odd 
lunds, either for education or water supply or pro-vides last year for the purpose. With 

need of the Harijans. A special Mr. V. V. Giri as the Minister in charge of 
Officer of the Education Department with a Labour and Harijan portfolio, there is not the 
large staff of 53 supervisors has been earmarked least apprehension that the interest of the 
in that province for the promotion of Harijan Harijans will not be g?ven closest attention, 
education, and if that staff works devotedly, And then there are 30 Harijan members ever 
much can be done by it even by their propaganda ready to remind him by their presence and 
only among the most numerous (105 lacs) and speeches in the A^embly. 
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By RAJENDRA PRASAD 

During the three or four months of the rainy certain parts and the question is whether it is 
season one very often reads in newspapers not possible to convert all floods into beneficent 
reports of the havoc done by fl'oods in parts of acts of nature from the destructive agency that 
eastern portion of the United Provinces, Bihar, they so often prove to be. It requires investiga- 
Norbhem Bengal, Assam and Orissa. The havoc tion and scientific treatment and a layman can 
and devastation caused are widespread and not only state the problem and suggest remedies 
only have human beings and cattle to suffer which must be tested scientifically before being 
much misery and sometimes to lose their lives adopted. My attempt in this article will 
in large numbers but crops on extensive areas therefore be to put the problem for considera- 
are destroyed leaving a trail of distress and tion, and it must inevitably be confined to Bihar 
deprivation behind. Relief is sought to be with the conditions of which I am familiar and 
brought to the sufferers by the Government and refer only incidentally to other Provinces 
cliaritably disposed individuals and organisa- mentioned above. 

tions. But in the very nature of things such The U. P., Bihar, Bengal and Assam form 
efforts can only relieve partially the immediate the alluvial plain at the foot of the Himalayas 
suffering and misery of some of the sufferers, and most of the rivere which pass through these 
It is necessary therefore to consider how far, Provinces have their sources in the Himalayas 
if at all, it is possible to prevent the devastations and flow ultimately into the Bay of Bengal, 
caused by the floods. ^ Orissa, South Bihar and South West Bengal are 

It need hardly be pointed out that the drained by rivers w'hich rise in the Chota Nagpur 
volume of water which caused flood is sometimes Hills and the Central Pro\dnces and these rivers 
overladen with silt which when deposited on also ultimately find their way into the Bay of 
the surface of the earth enriches it and makes Bengal. 

it fertile. Floods are welcome by villagers in The rivers with which people in North 
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Bihar and the Eastern IT. P. are familiar are 
the Gomti, the Rapti, the Chhoti Gandak, the 
Saryu or Gogra, ttie Gandak, the Burhi Gandak, 
the Lakhandcyi, the Bagmati, the Kamla, the 
Balan, the Tirjuga and the Kosi. All these fall 
into the Ganges which becomes 'as it follows 
its course larger and larger until it joins the 
Brahmaputra and becomes a vast sheet_ of 
water whose opposite banks becomes invisible 
to an observer during the rainy season. The 
immense volume of water which these rivers 
have to drain comes partly from rains in the 
plains and in the Himalayas, partly from snow 
melting in the higher regions during the hot 
season and partly from perennial springs. The 
last two sources are not ordinarily responsible 
for devastation but heavy simultaneous down- 
pour in the hills and in the plains is often 
accompanied by devastating floods. It is_ the 
experience of laymen which has to be verified 
by reference to recorded events that floods have 
become recently more frequent, that the accumu- 
lation of water lasts longer than used to be the 
case say 26 or 30 years ago, that floods reach 
regions which used to be immune from them 
formerly and that the consequent damage to 
property, particularly to crops, is inevitably 
much more. It is also commonly believed that 
since the earthquake of 1934 the position has 
become much worse and calls for immediate 
treatment. 

During my wanderings in the rainy season 
in North Bihar and particularly in connection 
with the flood relief since 1914, I have had 
occasion to observe certain things and learn 
from village folks and towns people certain 
facts which it is worthwhile recording for 
consideration by competent persons. There can 
be no doubt that the Gangetic valley will not 
be the rich fertile tract that it ia without floods. 
Everyone knows that lands adjoining the Ganges 
and the other rivers are tie^ richest in the 
country on account of the silt which floods 
deposit. It is also true that in spite of the fact 
that the inhabitants of these parts have to 
submit to much privation during the rainy 
season in years of moderate floods, they welcome 
these floods and the whole area is on the whole 
much healthier than other parts of the country. 
It is thus clear that floods, if they are _ of 
moderate size, are welcomed both as enriching 
the soil and as rendering it free from malaria 
and such like diseases. The question is — may 
not all floods be converted into such beneficent 
agencies ? 

Some of the rivers are very erratic and 
change iiieir courses. The Gandak has been 
confined within two embankments along 


practically its whole course from the point near 
Tribeni where it emerges from the hills right 
down to a point opposite Patna where it joins 
the Ganges. It has therefore not changed its 
course since the embankment was made but if 
the numerous jheel^ and mans or lakes that 
one sees in the District of Champaran are an 
indication of having been once the course of 
the river, there is no doubt that it has been 
possible to confine it only after embankment. 
The Bagmati and Kamla and the Kosi arii- 
notorious for shifting their courses almosc 
overnight, and one becomes confused by the 
number of streams which have the name of 
Kamla and Kosi, The Kosi particularly is 
known to travel between two points nearby 60 
or 70 miles apart within the same number of 
years. Along these rivers rich tracts become 
barren wastes where even trees die, population 
perishes from malaria and barren tracts become 
rich and fertile with healthy humming • popula- 
tion in the course of a few years. 

It has been stated by observers that since 
the great eai’thquake of 1934 floods-have become 
more frequent, widespread and lasting; It was 
observed after the earthquake that small rivulets 
and channels had in many places thrown up 
large quantities of sand partially or sometimes 
even wholly filling them up; Ihnumei’able 
ditches, tanks and wells got choked with sand 
and in fact all low lands were exposed' to this 
kind of actions. I saw the bed of the 
Lakhandeyi near Sitamarhi filled with sand and 
noticed many channels, ditches and tanks so 
filled with sand that they were indistinguishable 
from the adjoining- level ground. It is therefore 
quite possible that even- the larger rivers like 
the Gandak, the Gogra and even the Ganges 
had their beds lifted up by the deposit of sand 
and thus their capaci^ for draining flood water 
considerably curtailed. That this has happened 
is also home out by the fact which, again, has 
to be verified that floods have occurred' even 
when the water has- not reached the recorded 
flood levels in many places. For example, at 
Chapra there -was- flood' at a time when the 
gauge sho-^’ed that water was about two feet 
below the level at which there used to be floods 
formerly. The result of the lifting of the river 
beds has •thus been to- reduce the water bearing 
capacity of these rivers causing the surplus 
water to spill over the banks and cover larger 
areas than used to be the case formerly; For 
the same reason the spill water cannot be 
drained away as quickly as before. It may 
also- be that -file outlets of the channels have got 
choked or become higher near their outfalls and' 
thus they are unable to discharge the water 
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as speedily as before. In the District of Saran 

there were not only three or four floods in 1936 

but they lasted for weeks together on each 

occasion whereas formerly water did not remain 

I • more than a few days at a 

time. 

After the earthquake the Survey Depart- 
ment of the Government made a survey of 
North Bihar to ascertain if there was any 
change in the general level of the countryside. 
The investigation indicated that in some places 
there had been considerable sinking of the level 
leaving the affected area like a saucer. In 
other places there had been a sloping down. 
But if I remember aright it was also felt that 
these level readings could not be considered to 
be perfectly reliable inasmuch as in many 
places the bench marks or rather the points 
with reference to which the level in adjoining 
areas is judged had themselves sunk down and 
could not be treated as permanent landmarks. 
But on the whole the change in levels generally 
speaking was not considered to be of a very* 
alai-ming character as in no place was it found 
to be more than 1-^ ft., although this may not 
be so inconsiderable when we remember that the 
whole country is so flat that between the mouth 
of the Ganges and say Patna — a distance of 
nearly 400 miles the difference in the level is 
only about 150 or 160 feet. The point for 
investigation therefore is whether river beds' 
have become lifted up and their capacity for 
draining flood and rain water has become 
reduced, and if so, how best the drainage can 
be affected so as to prevent floods due to 
spilling over of the surplus water. 

Apart from the earthquake it is also quite 
possible that on account of other natural causes 
river beds are becoming higher. The immense 
quantity of solid matter carried by the floods 
goes on gradually settling down as the flood 
rushes on, and the process of deposit becomes 
more rapid as the velocity of the current 
diminishes. The velocity naturally becomes less 
and less as the country becomes more and more 
flat. It is also suggested that the opening of 
the canals in the upper regions of the Ganges 
has had the effect of reducing this velocity of 
the cm-rent and thus its capacity of scouring the 
surface and keeping the bed deep. This may 
apply to other rivers also which feed canals. 
Again it has been said that immense quantities 
of sand caused by the crumbling of rooks of 
the Himalayas are carried and deposited in thj 
river beds, and as all this sand is not conveyed 
to the sea it fills the river beds and raises their 
levels. That immense quantities of sand are 
carried about by the floods is known to ali. 

55-+10 


But the question for investigation is how’ far 
these are responsible for silting of river beds 
and consequent floods. One other natural 
agency which has its effect on rainfall and on 
the general question of erosion of surface soil 
and on other similar questions is the existence 
or otherwise of forests. At a Confei’ence held 
recently in South Africa where the whole 
question of disforestation and its effect on 
climate, rainfall and erosion were considered by 
experts from all over the British Empire, it was 
pointed out that erosion was affected to a 
considerable extent by disforestation. I have 
no experience or knowledge about the condition 
of forests in Bihar, U. P., and Bengal but I 
think this aspect of the question may also 
claim attention. 

I have so far mentioned only natural 
agencies which may be responsible for floods. 
Let me now turn to some causes brought about 
by the art of man. As one travels along the 
railway in the flood season one cannot help 
feeling that the railway embankment is one 
such agency. It is the biggest embankment, 
highest in most places and most extensive. I 
have noticed fkat while on one side of the 
railway lino water is several feet deep, on the 
other there is hardly any water at all. It is 
a common complaint that openings, culverts and 
bridges for allowing water to pass from one side 
to the other of the railway line are so few and 
so narrow that they do not allow the water to 
spill over large areas and thus cause havoc by 
ovei’-flooding on one side and dearth of wa-ter 
on the other, T^Tienever the flood is high it 
causes breaches in line. ’Between Sonepore and 
Chapra within a distance of about 27 or 28 
miles there have been occasions when dozens of 
breaches have occurred and the railway service 
has had to be suspended for weeks. Between 
Chapra and Masrakh similarly there has had to 
be firing resulting in bloodshed for protecting 
the line and yet on several occasions the line 
has been breached. Between Siwan and Mairwa 
the line was breached on more than one occasion. 
I know one interesting incident. There was 
heavy flood in the north of the line while the 
southern side was comparatively safe. The 
water was held up by the railway. The railway 
company apprehending trouble sought for and 
got police aid for protecting the line. Some 
villagers in their desperation swam across the 
water -with spades on their shoulders and 
challenged the police to shoot them, if they 
could, as they were bent upon to cutting the 
line. They were dying, they said, in any case, 
and it W'as better to die of gun-shot while 
engaged in the act of saving thousands than to 
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be drowned. The Police had not the courage to 
shoot and the railway line was cutr— the 
situation saved. At the spot there is a pretty 
long bridge now. The story goes that the report 
to the Government was that the line bad been 
breached by the flood but the B. N. W. Ry. was 
for once wise and did not simply fill up the 
breach. Between Chapra and Sonepore on the 
other hand every lime the breaches have been 
filled up only to be attacked again by the next 
flood. 

In the area between Darbhanga and 
Jaynagar the railway service is interrupted 
almost every rainy season and similar is the 
ease on the Bhaptiahi-Mansi line, although it 
is not an infrequent incident to see the B. N. W. 
Ry. train slowly wading through water along 
this line to the amusement of the passengers not 
unaccompanied by considerable risk to their 
lives. The area near about Mehsi on the Mehsi- 
Bhaptiahi line as also that along the main line 
between Meshi and Panchgachia presents the 
appearance of one vast sheet of water on both 
sides of the river with hardly any large 
gening in the railway embankment. In 
Champaran railway communication gets inter- 
rupted now and then betw’een Motihari and 
Bettiah on account of floods and the Darbhanga- 
Narkatiganj line is also exposed to similar 
interruptions. Sometimes even bridges cause 
havoc by helping to change river courses. We 
know how the prosperous village of Shitabdiara 
in the District of Saran has to suffer frequently 
on account of the Incheape Bridge on the 
Gogra which has the effect of diverting a portion 
of the river water to run in a direction striking 
directly against that village. 

The next largest embankments are the 
District and Local Boards Roads. These are 
no less necessary than railway embankments 
for maintaining communication. But there is 
no gain-saying the fact that they have furnished 
effective obstruction to the spread of flood water 
over large areas. The level of these roads has 
gone on constantly rising and like railways they 
are not blessed with too many culverts and 
openings to allow water to pass from one side 
to the other. They too accordingly very often 
suffer from the fury of floods and are cut up 
by them only to be filled up again. 

Then there axe embankments made for pro- 
tection against floods. Some of these have been 
made by Government and cover long distances. 
The people supposed to derive benefit from them 
have to pay a separate cess for their construc- 
tion and maintenance. Others have been built 
by private individuals to ■ protect • their own 
property. These naturally have no system and 


are often the source of much quarrel ending in 
free fights between rival groups of people. 
These also have the effect of obstructing a free 
spread of water over large areas and its even, 
distribution. It stands to reason that if a 
volume of water spreads over a large ai’ea its 
depth will be correspondingly small, and thus 
what may be the cause of a deep flood if con- 
fined to a small area may be the cause of a 
good crop if evenly distributed over a large 
area. And the problem of floods can be solved 
only if this equihbrium can be brought about. 

The problems which emerge for considera- 
tion, therefore, are : — 

(t) Is it true that river beds and other 
channels of drainage are getting reduced in their 
capacity and axe unable to carry as much water 
and as quickly as they used to do before ? 

(n) If so, to what extent is this reduction 
in their capacity due (a) to natural causes 
which have been in operation for a long time, 
such as the transfer of sand from the hilly 
regions and [b) to sudden natural causes, such 
as, the earthquake ? 

(m) Has there been a disturbance in the 
general level of North Bihar on account of the 
earthqu^e or by the operation of other causes, 
thus rendering areas liable to floods which have 
hitherto been immune from them ? 

(iv) Has there been disforestation on a 
scale sufficient to affect the question of floods 
and erosion ? 

(v) To what extent are railway embank- 
ments responsible for the obstruction to a free 
flow and spread of rain and flood water over 
iai^e areas and thus causing accumulation of 
water and floods in certain areas ? 

(vi) To what extent are District Board 
and Local Board roads responsible for similar 
results ? 

(vit) What is the effect of embankments, 
public and private ? 

A study of problems will naturally require 
data on which to form conclusions. I doubt 
if records have been maintained and data are 
available for any valid and scientific inferences 
to be drawn or future programme to be evolved. 
I understand that within the last few years a 
special division of the Public Works Depart- 
ment in Bihar has been engaged in studying the 
problem. Its experience and collection of 
materials mil be very helpful but it has been 
in existence for such a short time that I doubt 
if it can furnish enough material. While our 
people suffer miserably every year it is no use 
undertaking any large plans unless we are 
certain of their effects humanly and scientific- 
ally speaking. In America they study the 
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problem in laboratories and tben adopt measures, 
m India, too, there are institutes in Poona and 
the Punjab where similar problems are studied. 
It 5s necessary to have a river research institute 
in these parts also for the investigation of this 
problem. As the problems affecting the U. P., 
Bihar, Bengal, Assam and Orissa are similar a 
joint Institute may be established and the cost 
met out of contributions made by the Provinces 
concerned. If, however, the cost is considered 
prohibitive, the eidsting Institutes may be re- 
quested to undertake the investigation of the 
problems affecting these provinces at their- cost. 
It is doubtful, however, if they will be able to 
give the necessary time and attention to pro- 
blems of other Provinces and the best thing would 
be to start the thing even in a small way in 
these Provinces which have one river system to 
deal with. It may be a pretty long time before 
definite results are available. But it is better 
to adopt a safe and sound remedy late than to 
embark on a plan quickly which may leave us 
at the end in a worse position than we were 
in at the beginning. The personnel to be em- 
ployed in this work must necessarily be largely 
local, familiar with condition prevailing in these 
parts and the best course would be to train our 
own Engineers in flood protection work. But 
we should not hesitate to take help from out- 
side, if necessary, and no question of prestige 
should be allowed to stand in our way. 

Along with the question of floods the 
problem of irrigation has also to be studied and 
solved. North Bihar fortunately does not need 
as much irrigation as South Bihar but the 
problem of irrigation is not altogether negligible 
even in North Bihar. May not this immense 
volume of water which runs to waste and causes 
30 much havoc in its mad career be stored and 
let off as necessity arises and thus utilised for 
irrigation ? ‘Is it beyond the resources of 
twentieth century engineering to harness it in 
3uch a way as to give us cheap electrical energy 
all the year round and cheap water to parch- 
ing crops ? 

Waterlogging is a fruitful source of malaria. 
Many smiling tracts have become devastated 
on account of malaria. In the Districts of 
Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, North Monghyr and 
North Bhagalpur it has been noticed that viru- 
ent malaria has covered large areas. Two years 


ago the area near about Rampurhari attracted 
attention. Last year it was the turn of Madhu- 
bani Subdivision. This year Manusamara has 
claimed relief. Supaul and Madhepura have 
for years never been quite safe. Pumea and 
parts of Champaran have long been notorious. 
It is feared that what happened in the Burdwan 
Division of Bengal some fifty years ago is 
going to be repeated in parts of Bihar. Then 
many of tlie river channels which used to be 
flooded and thus supply not only silt to the 
cultivated area but also to wash away the 
malarial larv® got choked up by natural causes 
or by act of man and the area became water- 
logged and consequently malarial. The result 
has been that a once fertile and smiling tract 
has become devastated. Shall we allow that to 
happen in Bihar also, when science can pei’haps 
prevent it ? 

The problem is vast. It requires detailed 
and patient investigation. When a remedy is 
found that may require big investment. That 
may not be within our resources. But we have 
to approach the whole thing with hope and 
determination. -There is no reason to imagine 
that it is incapable of solution. If it may prove 
to be beyond remedy, its evil effects may be 
at least considerably mitigated. The weal and 
woe of crores of people is involved and nothing 
that is humanly possible should be left undone. 
The Governments of the Provinces concerned 
should put their heads together and evolve a 
common plan and line of action. The first step 
must necessarily be a joint conference of experts 
and others interested in the question to prepare 
an outline of the problem to be investigated 
and devise an agency to study it. When the 
problem has been investigated joint efforts 
should be made to adopt the remedies suggest- 
ed. The Government of India also dare not 
neglect such a vital problem and should be made 
to take interest in it by the local Governments 
concerned. Wliile the problem is under in- 
vestigation measures of a temporary nature for 
relief of sufferers should be adopted. If popu- 
lar ministries can at least start work on this 
tremendous problem they will have deserved well 
of the present and succeeding generations. 

Sadakat Ashram, 

14th September, 19S7. 



INDIAN FREEDOM FRONT 

By RAMMANOHAR LOHIA 


A constant theme of Indian publicists is that 
the country _ is so strong as never before and 
that the Indian people have neared the stage of 
final resistance against British Imperialism. It 
might be just a wish though it should be 
reniemebred that strong wishes have a prophetic 
quality and are very often fulfilled through 
repetition and insistence. Assuming that the 
optimistic assessment of the country's strength 
is a wsh and not a fact, it is a strong wish and 
is being insisted _ upon and constantly repeated. 

To estimate if the Indian freedom movement 
is growing stronger and irresistible, it is 
necessary to examine its embrace and its 
intensity. If increasingly wider masses are 
brought within the fold of active participants 
in the freedom^ movement and the desire for 
freedom is acquiring first place in their emotional 
values, the propagandist’s wish- of a coun^ in 
the final stage of anti-imperialism is already 
growing into a fact. 

Worse than the European slum-dweller, the 
untouchables of India are variously computed 
between 30 and 60 millions. This wide difference 
in the various estimates is the result of classifica- 
tions based on the social and religious disabilities 
from which the untouchables suffer. These 
disabilities relate to schooling and the use of 
wells and public institutions in common with 
other Hindu castes and they account for the 
exclusion of untouchables from the Hindu 
temples of god and even their touch may so 
pollute the orthodox as to compel a good bath, 
Custom does not permit the untouchable to grow 
out of the shoe-making or the scavenging castes 
into which he may be born and it often gives 
a religious sanction to the high-caste landlord’s 
tyranny upon the untouchable tenant or farm- 
labourer. Even as one regards one group of 
disabilities or the other, one's estimate of the 
total number of untouchables varies. At anv 
rate, they form between 10% and 20% of India’s 
population. 'This huge mass of men was in 
he past so thoroughly benighted and imconscious 
hat its participation in the direct action fights 

Inchan independence was not to be had. 
Conditions are changed and the next fight will 
be different. 

Immediately after the breakdown of the 
last civil disobedience movement, nearly four 
years ago, the conscience of the nation was 
convulsed by Mahatma Gandhi’s frontal attack 


on the religious disability of the untouchable; 
The State of Travancore recently opened all its 
temples to the untouchable and old orthodoj^ is 
positively vanishing. But where the religious 
disability of non-access to wells and temples 
and public institutions and of treatment as god- 
ordained inferior race is fast disappearing, the 
economic disability of dirty occupations and 
extreme poverty still remains. It is true that 
the economic disability of the untouchable is 
not exclusively his own and other classes suffer 
from it but, in his case it has assumed critical 
dimensions. To destroy this lowly economic 
status of the untouchable, programmes of agra- 
rian reform have been elaborated and they have 
become part of the freedom movement under the 
aegis of the Congress and the Congress Socialist 
Party. This vast mass of one-fifth part of 
India’s population is today under the influence 
of the Congress and the freedom movement and 
one may legitimately expect it to march shoulder 
to shoulder with the rest of India in the next 
active struggle for freedom. 

The Indian States account for 80 million of 
India’s population. These are governed by 
Indian chiefs, though under the authority of 
British imperialism, and they very effectively 
compete with British India in the matter of 
repressive laws and general political mismanage- 
ment. The Indian ' states are characterised by 
British ad^nistrators as dams to obstruct the 
floods of democratic opinion in British India 
and they have a predominant place in the scheme 
of British domination over the country. The 
Congress has in the past largely kept itself at 
a distance from the problems of the Indian 
States and its attitude is still believed to be 
non-interventionistiThere are no doubt Congress 
resolutions which demand democratic rights and 
liberties for the people of the States but there 
is a general impression that the Congress shirks 
complications with the Princes. This cannot 
long continue to be so. Aside of the fact that 
British imperialism is determined to use the 
Princes in opposition to the Congress in the- 
contemplated Federation of India, the Congress 
attitude in regard to them is steadily under- 
going a rapid transformation. At the annua! 
sessions of the Indian States Peoples’ Confer- 
ence, July 1936, the President, Pattabbi. 
Sitaramayya said : 

“They (the States) are the yestiges of an ancient 
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civilization and must perforce disappear sooner or later 
like their betters of the past. At present they only 
constitute a wedge between the people of India and their 
ideal of a composite nationality.” 

Jawharlal Nehra and the Congress Socialist 
Irarty are committed to an entire wiping out of 
tlie Indian States and Nehru says : 

“The fundamental fact remains that Indian States 
and the rest of India are one and indiwsible and that 
an Indian, wherever he may live in this vast land of 

have_ the same rights and opportunities — 
^hticm, economic, social and cultural — as any other 

"^^6 people of the Indian States can be 
iinally libaratrcd only if the princely orders are 
ebohshed, but there is also the immediate 
problem of warding off autocratic attacks on 
the democratic rights of the people. It may be 
some time before the Congress fights against 
the institution of Indian States as such, but it 
can no longer shirk the struggle against the 
normal excesses of princely India. The Indian 
struggle for freedom from Bl'itish domination, 
to that extent, will be more broadbased and, 
though it cannot be definitely said that the 80 
millions of Indian States are brought under 
Congress influence, the embrace of the Congress 
has begun reaching them. 

The Muslim masses constitute a little over 
one-fifth of India’s population. They have 
taken their share in the fight for freedom, both 
in the non-cooperation movement of 1920 and 
the civil disobedience movements of 1930 and 
1932. In the last two mo^'ements, of those who 
suffered imprisonment for undermining British 
rule, the Mussalmans formed just a little less 
than one-fifth part. And yet it will not be 
entirely wrong to say that the Muslims have 
to an extent kept aloof from the freedom 
struggle. As a group, their participation in 
such national activities as general strikes and 
mass demonstrations and boycott of British 
cloth has been chary and grudging and, often 
enough, they have lent themselves to hostile uses 
against the Congress. It is too early yet to 
say what the exact nature of Muslm participa- 
tion in future freedom actions is likely to be, 
but a definite and radical improvement in 
Congress approach to Muslim masses has been 
effected. Seventeen years ago, together with 
the general Congress appeal of peaceful 
retaliation against the atrocities of JalUanwala 
Bagh and Rowlatt Act, when whole masses of 
men w’ere shot down or made to crawl on all 
fours, the Congress sought to mobilise the 
Muslim masses on the Khilafat issue, a religious 
issue and tJiat too related to an extra-territorial 
Caliphate. In the last two ’ movements, a 
specially religious appeal to the Muslim masses 


was not made. During recent years, however. 
the general Congress appeal has acquired a 
deeper political and economic content and, in 
so far as it is suited to express the misery and 
discontent and aspirations of agrarian and 
working-class masses, it brings Mussalmans in 
closer embrace to the Congress. The only 
exclusively Muslim organisation on national 
scale, the All India Muslim League, functions 
largely through the support of the landed 
gently and traditional Islam and it remains to 
be seen to w'hat extent its religious draw will 
be effectively combated by the politico-economic 
programmes of the Congress. It is indicative 
that the Government is already nervous and 
took during the past one month five major actions 
of conviction, arrest and extemment against 
leading Muslim propagandists of the Congress. 
It is also worth noting that the Muslim masses 
are generally believed to respond well to the 
socialist orientation and solution of national 
problems. 

The embrace of the Congress is wider today 
than ever before and the organisation 
is increasingly broadbasing itself; The 80 
million Muslims, the 30 to 60 million untouch- 
ables and the 80 millions of Princely India are 
more accessible and sympathetic to Congress 
ideals of freedom and economic betterment than- 
ever before. 

In order to understand if the desire for 
freedom is growing more intense and finds 
appropriate expression in the policies and 
programmes of the anti-imperialist movement, 
knowledge of certain basic statistics of the 
condition of the people and its steady worsening 
is relevant.* 

The organ of the anti-imperialist move- 
ment is the Indian National Congress and there 
are other class organisations like the Congress 
Socialist Party, Trade Union Congress and 
Peasant Congi’ess. To the right of the National 
Congress, there is no politics save that of court- 
presentations and letters-to-the-editor stuff or of 
miclusively religious and communal top-interests. 
Tlie Congress itself embodies various interests 
and shades of opinion, though its basis is anti- 
imperialist. 


• 1. The dividend -which the United' Kingdom draws 
from India works out at an average- of Rs. 680 million 
per year. 

2. The total value of agiiculUiral produce of the 
country for the pre-depression years' has been calculated 
at Rs 10 milliard, whUe during years of crisis it fell so 
low as a little over Rs. 5.5 milliard. Over 250 million 
men are dependent on agriculture and so the annual 
earnings per person work out at Rs. 40 for pre-crisis, 
and Rs. ^ for post-crisis years. Out of this, more than 
a quarter is sliced out to the State, landlord luid the 
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Of late, the Congi’ess has given increasing 
attention to the economic aspect of the political 
problem of freedom and foimer Congress resolu 
tions suggesting “ revolutionary changes in the 
present economic and social structure of society ” 
are only now acquiring real significance. Presi- 
dent Jawharlal Nehin wrote in July, 1936 : 

“ Strengthening of the masse8» and of the Congress 
orginasation through them is not necessary because of 
our (socialist objective ) , but because of the (anti- 
imperialist) struggle itself.’* 

The Congress Agrarian Programme has 
already become the focal point for the organisa- 
tion of vast peasant masses within the Congress 
fold. This programme sees the final solution of 
the agrarian question in the “ removal of 
British imperialist exploitation and a radical 
change in the antiquated and repressive land 
tenure and revenue systems.” Complete exemp- 
tion of uneconomic holdings from rent or land 
tax, liquidation of unconscionable or excessive 
debts and moratorium on the other debts, fixity 
of tenure and stoppage of peasant ejections ^d 
other items of peasant improvement are 
advocated. At its annual Conference, July 1937, 
the Bihar Provincial Congress wait so far as 
to recommend the entire wiping out of landed 
estates. More than ever before, the Con^'^ss 
is associating itself with working-class strikes 
for higher wages or lesser hours of work. The 
programme of national independence is un- 
doubtedly acquiring deeper political and 
economic content and its character is progres- 
sively becoming democratic revolutionary. 
Against it, the age-old classifications and barriers 
of Hindu-Muslim and high-caste-untouchablc 
have little chance of survival. 

While the fact of steady advance of the 
Congress towards revolutionary democracy is of 
great importance, it must not be assumed that 
this advance is uniform and even, or that there 

moneylender and about as much is spent in the costs of 
production. Even on the basis of Ms pre-crisis income, 
the Indian peasant lives today- on less than 3 English 
shillings a month. In the United Provinces alone, in 
1935, over 218,000 suits were instituted for the ejection 
of tenants unable tu pay their rents to the landlord. 
Agricultural indebtedness all over the country has almost 
doubled from Rs. 9 milliards in 1929 to Rs. 16 milliaids 
in 1936. 

3. The total yield of foodcrops in British India 
fluctuates around 50 million tons and so gives the miser- 
able average of less than 1 lb. {.8 lb. after deducting 
cattle-fodder etc.) per day per head of the population. 
Expert opinion has calculated that British India needs 
another 20 million tons of foodcrops to feed the people. 

4. The Indian Government spends annually about 
3id per person on public health. -24.9 persons in a 
thousand die annually in British India. Over one-t^d 
of the population is, annually once at least, victim to the 
exhausting effects of malaria. 


are no moderating elements within the Congress. 
C^ddy, the Congress has three wings though 
there never have been any well-defined distinc- 
tions. TOat one might call the extreme Right 
is composed of people who are not worried on 
fimt principles and, though they must periodi- 
cally break laws in obedience to Congress 
mandates, they essentially adhere to the 
gradualist concept of attaining the country’s 
freedom. They appear to be a reflex of the 
weak-kneed Indian bourgeoisie and, aside of the 
influence they exercise with the centre group, 
they have no direct contact with the masses. 
The centre is the dominant group in the Congress 
and, with Gandhiji’s first principles of freedom 
with conciliation, it is continually torn between 
rupture and negotiations with British imperia- 
lism. The left in the Congress advocates the 
stratep^ of consistent aggression against 
imperialism and the tactics of peasant’s and 
workers’ struggles. 

The Congress Left has largely come under 
the influence of the Congress Socialist Party. 
Formed in May, 1934, the Party is believed now 
to represent one-fourth of the Congress stren^h. 
Through its consistent advocacy of immediate 
assault on the new constitution by non-accept- 
ance of the responsibilities of a majority, the 
Party has expressed the strategy of permanent 
resistance against imperialism and through its 
propagation of immediate demands of the 
peasantry, working class and city poor 
and their association into separate class 
organisation, it has expressed the tactics of day- 
to-day economic struggles converging into the 
final anti-imperialist offensive. There are no 
doubt other socialist groups and these have 
differences with the Congress Socialist Party 
either in their approach towards the Congress 
or on the manner in which the independent party 
of the working class is to be organised. Aside 
of the execution of the anti-imperialist 
programme, the Socialist Party and other groups 
naturally work for the strengthening of 
socialist forces so that further advance towards 
the Socialist Republic will be possible. 

There is, for the present at least, general 
agreement that the united front of all anti- 
imperialist organisations and classes can only be 
effected within the Indian National Congress. 
This gives a sense of security and dissipates all 
fears of the broadbased and intense freedom 
movement disintegrating into internal strifes. 
Indeed, there are bound to be adjustments and 
approximations in the programme of the Congress 
and this is the hope of each anti-imperialist 
section so to adjust the Congress programme as 
to approximate it nearer its own ideals. 
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The major question before the country today 
w that of the new Constitution. British 
Parliament is the source of its authority and the 
Congress has opposed to it the sovereign will 
of the Indian people and the demand for the 
Constituent Assembly. This Assembly shall 
have _ “ the power to determine finally the 
Constitution of the country ” and, as such, can 
meet only when actual power has passed or is 
passing from the British to the Indian people. 
In this manner, the Congress takes its stand 
on the principle of complete national self- 
determination and is no longer prepared to 
enter _ into such negotiations vuth British 
imperialism as may curtail or restrict the 
country’s political freedom. 

With this attitude towards the new Consti- 
tution, the National Congress took part in the 
elections. It secured absolute majorities in six 
provinces comprising two-thirds of British 
India’s population. In other provinces 
Muslim element predominated and, in view of 
the communal franchise and relative backward- 
ness of Muslim masses, the Congress had oftener 
to content itself with being the largest single 
party. In the six provinces of absolute Congress 
majorities, two courses of action lay before the 
Congress. By refusing to shoulder cabinet 
responsibilities to which it alone was entitled, 
the Congress could have immediately forced the 
breakdown of the new Constitution. Along this 
path lay, also in action, increasing antagonism 
with British imperialism. The other course was 
that of forming Congress cabinets ' and of 
enacting into law provisions of the agrarian and 
other constructive programmes. This path 
clearly showed the desire to cry halt lo 
worsening of Indo-British relations and, while 
it might generate strength among the masses by 
bringing them relief, it betrayed a certain lack 
of faith in their fighting abilities. The Congress 
chose to accept office, though under a condition. 

For over three months, there was a 
temporary breakdown of the Constitution. The 
Congress insisted that Provincial Governors 
should give an assurance that, they will not 
use their extraordinary powers and interfere 
with or set aside the advice of ministers in 
regard to their constitutional activities. The 
British Government, both in India and in 
London, thought that the Congi*ess demand 
violated the constitution. Both the Congress 
and the Government changed their ground by 
slow degrees and finally the position was 
arrived at that, though an assurance in terms 
of the Congress could not be ^ven, the essence 
of provincial autonomy as envisaged in the new 
Constitution- was the co-operation of the 


Governor with his Ministers. Congress cabinets 
are now functioning in all the six pro-vinces. The 
present situation denotes essentially the victory 
of the centre group in the Congress which is now 
inclined to experiment with the policy of 
negotiations and understanding as opposed to 
that of rupture and is also open to bourgeoise 
influence. In a recent article, Mahatma Gandhi 
characterises the present Congress policy as an 
honest effort to avoid a bloody revolution or 
mass civil disobedience on a scale not hitherto 
attempted. 

The question that naturally arises is ; when 
are we going to have this mass civil disobedience 
on a scale not hitherto attempted ? It may be 
stated at the outset that the present Congress 
policy does not mean acceptance of the consti- 
tutioual method nor abrogation of the demand 
for the Constituent /^sembly. Even the 
Congress resolution that permits assumption of 
cabinet responsibilities, unequivocally states that 
‘ the existing relationship between the British 
Government and the people of India is that of 
the exploiter and the exploited ’ and that a main 
purpose of office-acceptance is to combat the new 
Act. It is obvious that in the final framing of 
the Congress policy the two contrary streams 
of conciliation and rupture seem to have inter- 
mixed, though with greater volume of the first. 

When the emphasis will finally shift from 
conciliation to rupture — ^will largely depend orr 
the unity of left forces and their capacity to 
develop mass ferment and struggles. The 
necessary broadbasing of the freedom movement 
is, as we have seen, continually developing. 
The condition of the masses is so thoroughly 
steeped in misery that any amount of relief 
witliin the imperialist framework will not 
succeed in swerving them from the revolutionary 
path. Only one thing is needed. The Left 
must redouble the use of the technic of 
workers’ and peasants’ struggles. Not only will 
that serve to drag the Congress away from its 
present policies but it will also help in giving 
a new form to our next countrywide struggle 
for freedom. A general strike in steel-works and 
dockyards and on railways and widespread 
peasant struggles may be made to time with 
the next mass civil <fisobedience. 

It is also significant that the Congress and 
the entire freedom movement is now pledged to 
resist an imperialist war in which Britain is 
involved. Men and money are of course to be 
refused; what is more important is that such 
a crisis of British imperialism is to be utilised 
to secure India’s freedom. 

Allahabad, 
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‘‘ The Royal Veto in the Ne>v Constitution 

I have read with great surprise the article entitled 
^‘The Royal Veto in the New Constitution’* by Dr. Nanda 
Lai Cbatterji, M.A., Ph.D. of the Lucknow University 
which appeared in the September Number of The 
Modern Review. The whole article has been vitiated 
by a fandamental mistake made by the Doctor, viz., that, 
Crown’s power to veto Indian laws even after the assent 
of the Governor-General or the Governor of a Province 
is an innovation introduced in the New Constitution of 
India, any such thing being hitherto unknown in our 
previous constitutions, including the Montford Constitu* 
tion. Dr. Chalterji says that “a royal veto of this type 
is not only totally foreign to the spirit of the British 
Constitution, but had never been cotosidered necessary 
even for the Indian Constitution so far ... To the 
student of the Indian Constitution, this would surely 
appear to be one of the most interesting innovations 
wlUoh characterise the new Reforms, and it is not a 
little surprising that it has not sufficiently attracted the 
attention of publicists land politicians in India.” 

As a matter of fact, the royal veto on Indian legisla* 
tion even after the assent of the Governor-General, or 
of both the Governor and the Governor-General as the 
case may be, is not an innovation of the New Act, but it 
existed in the Montford Constitution as well. Sec- 
tion 69(1) of the consolidated Government of India Act 
of 191^19 runs as follows : When an Act of the 

Indian Legislature nas been assented to by the Governor- 
General, tie shall send to the Secretary of State an 
authentic copy thereof, and it ^lall be lawful for 
His Majesty in Council to signify his disallowance of any 
such Act.” Section 82(1) of the same Act gives the 
crown rimilar power to veto provincial laws even after 
they have been duly assented to by the Governor of the 
Province concerned and the Governor-General. It should 
also be noticed tnat no time limit is fixed for the exercise 
of the power of veto under the Act of 1915-39 so that it 
might be utilized after one, two or three years, or even 
more; whereas the Government of India Act of 1935 
fixes a definite period of twelve months within which 
only royal disallowaince, if any, most be signified. 

Dr. Chatterji bag lagain laid himaelf open to criticism 
in stating that *'the King has no right to disallow any 
Dominion Bill in this manner, and he has to accept the 
the advice of his Dominion Ministers in respect of all 
local legislation, even though that advice may be in 
opposition to that of his own Ministers in Britain.” 

The following lines quoted from Arthur Bemedale 
Keith’s Dondnion Autonomy t/i Practice (Oxford 
University Press : 1929) state the actual position of the 
King in rdation to Dominion legislation. 

“Over the legislation of the Dominion, the Imperial 
Government still possesses in law very extensive powers 
which it could, if it desired, use with full legal eSect. 
No Dominion Bill can become law without the assent of 
the Governor, and this assent may be withheld on 
instruction from the Crown . . . Even, however, if a Bill 
is assented to by a Governor, it is legal for the Crown 
to disallow it, usually laithin a period of one or two 
years” (Pp. 34-35. Italics mine). No doubt such 
power of veto has now become quite obsolete, but it holds 
good in theory. In England also such roytd veto does 
exist even with respect to laws passed by the Parliament, 
though it has never been used since ITO?, Furthermore^ 


it is absolutely wrong to suppose that the King of Great 
Britain can even act in opposition to the advice of his 
own Ministers in Great Britain, as Dr. Chatterji states. 

In conclusion, I beg to state that I am no upologist 
of the New Constitution; But I have merely attempted 
a few of the factual corrections that suggested themsrives 
lo me. Bimalendu Dhar 

Professor of Ecommics, Kajen^a College, Faridpur. 

Dr. Nandalal Chatterji^s reply will be published in 
November. — Ed., M. R. 

Evidence of the Irda Copper-plate ” 

In a note in The Modem Review for September, 1937, 
pp. 323-24, Mr. N. G. Majumdar has suggested (a) that 
Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Kajyapala of the Irda grant is 
possibly identical with the Fala king named Rajyapala, 
and (B) that the Palas were the same as the Kambojas. 
As an alternative suggestion, Mr. Majumdar has also 
referred to my views regarding the relation between the 
Palas and the Kambojas (p. 324). In this coimection, 
I like to draw the attention of scholars to my article 
entitled Bangadese Kambojganer Rajatva, recently 
published in the KayasthosPairika (Bengali) for Bhadra, 
1344 B3. In this article, I have discussed the whole 
question and have offered several arguments in favour 
of the following suggestions : 

(а) The Palas cannot be the same as the Kambojas; 

(б) Kamboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala of the Irda 
grant is possibly to be identified with Rajyapala 
of the dynasty; the epitnet seems to suggest 
that he was bom of a Kamboja mother; 

(c) The epithet Kjamboj<tnvayaja-Mudapati applied to 
KunjAraghatavarsha of the tfangarh insaiption 
may also be explained in the same wiay, and 
Kunjaraghatavarsha may be taken as a birude 
of Rajy&pala; 

id) The actual name of the Pala Prince Haravarsha, 
mentioned in Abhinanda’s Ramacharita and 
generally identified with the Pala King Devapala, 
is probably Prithvipala who appears to have been 
another son of Dnarmapala. 

, It vriil be seen that both Mr. Majumdar and myself 
are inclined to identify Ktonboja-vamsa-tilaka Rajyapala 
with King Rajyapala of the Pala family, . but while I 
have rejected the possibiRty of the identification of the 
D Kambojia feunilics and have suggested that the 

Pala King named Rajyapala was related to the Kambojas 
on his mother’s side, Mr, Majumdar is inclined to identify 
me Kambojas with ‘ the Palas. The suggestion of 
Mr. Majumdar however, seems to be untenable in view 
of the following facts : 

{a) If the Palas were the same as the Kambojas, the 
earlier Kings of the family (from Gopala I, 
drea 765-69, to Narayanapala, circa 857-911 A.D.) 
shodd have most naturally d aimed connection 
with that ancient and illustrious Kshatriya tribe, 
famous in early Indian literature; 

(B) Ver^ 13 of the Mon^yr grant of Devapala tells 
us that during the victorious expeditions (vijetya- 
kramena) of this Pala King his war-horses 
reached the Kamboja country. It thus speaks 
of the victory of a Pala King over the Kambojas, 
but does not -refer to any relation between the 
former «nd the latter. That Devapala conquered 
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ihe Kambojas is also suggested by the Nalanda 
grant of DevapaU and the Badal prasasti of 
Guravsamisra ; 

(c) I& records like the Kamauli grant of Vaidyadeva 
and works like the Ramacharita, the Pala Kings 
are distinctly said to have belonged to the Paid- 
kula. The family was evidently famous under 
this name* If the Falas were Kambojas, why 
should only two records of about the middle of 
of the tenth century refer to that fact ? ^hy 
should all other Pala records be sUent on that 
point, even when some of them have occasion to 
mention the Kambojas In connection with 
Devap ala’s digvijaya ? 

Mr. Majumdar, moreover, seems to have missed the 
importance of the word viliipta in the expression 
anadhikritdvUuptam of the Bangarh grant of Mahipala I. 
It suggests that i>iahipala bad to recover the whole of 
his pitrya rajya which had been occupied by the usurpers. 

Dikes Chandra Sircar, m.a. ph.D. 

Lecturer^ Calcutta Viuvertity. 

“ Parsi Charities ” 

When ^ Scientificus ” has thought it fit to make the 
uncalled-for remark, The Parsi s have been in India for 
over 1,300 years. They have Sourished under Indian 
protection. They owe their success in business and 
Industry primarily to Indian sentiment and patriotism*'* 
it is but fair for an humble writer like me to be allowed 
to lay facts bare before the public. 

It is true that Parsts are in India for the past 1.300 

years, but it is also true that for centuries under the 

Hindu and Moslem rulers their lot was that of the 
drawers of water and hewers of wood. It was only with 
the advent of Britishers in India that the community 
began to emerge as the one capable of producing 
merchant princes, founders of the present great Congress 
movement, the only 3 Indian Members of the British 
Parliaments and promoters of scientific education in 
India. If they fiouiisfa, it is not due to any mercy and 

sentiment on the part of their countrymen, but solely 

to their grit, honesty and enterprise. 

Under the same Indian sentiment and patriotism 
industrialists of other communities have flourished, but 
have thev requited the protection and privileges so 
afforded, by any single individuals giving away crores in 
charity as Tatas and Wadi as have done ? 

Scientificus tries to wax eloquent on bis discovery 
that ** Talas took advantage of the sentiment and floated 
their Co.,” i.e., their colossal Iron and Steel Works, 
In 1907, when the Swadeshi movement was at iu height ! 
On the contrary the Indian public have to thank Tatas 
for inculcating in them the ideals of Indian enterprise 
in the field of Industry on a scale, the vastness of which 
bears comparison with any oi the most up*to-date Plants 
in the West. Tatas are no doubt grateful to the public 
for their prompt response but it also behoves the latter 
to admit the fact that by stabilishing the Works and 
running them so efQciently Tatas have fully justified the 
support received by them. A less scrupulous managing 
concern would have allowed the affairs to drift hopelessly 
until disaster overtook the whole management and the 
enterprise brought to an inglorious end. Isn’t it a pity 
that India in spite of her teeming millions has yet to 
await the birth of a non-Parsi Jamshedji N. Tata ? 

Now let us come to the main question which rankles 
in the mind of “ Scientificus.” He observes : 

*'It was only Indian patriotism and sentiment which 
enabled Tatas to start the magnificent Iron and 


Steel Works at Jamshedpur. They (students) 
have a legitimate right to demand of the Tatas 
that their charities should be cent per cent 
devoted to the benefit of India. It is desirable 
that the Indian public should take up the agita- 
tion and bring sufficient pressure upon the 
present Trustees of the different Tata Chai'ities 
so that they may be forced to adopt a more 
patriotic pohey.” 

It is simply preposterous to dictate to donors how 
to make charities. If the late Mr. J. N. Tata and his 
sons the late Sir Dorab and the late Sir Ratan, m their 
individual capacities, gave away crores in charity, they 
had every right to fix terms and conditions as they liked. 
Nobody could have obliged them to part with their crores 
if titey were not so charitably disposed. Do we not know 
that in India there are many far wealthier landlords and 
princes, who have not been generous enough to donate 
even a few lakhs in charily in their lifetime ? 

It is a well-known fact that hundreds of brilliant 
Indians without distinction of caste and creed have during 
the past 30 years or so been financially helped by the 
Tatas to proceed abroad for higher studies. The Science 
Institute of Bangalore owes its existence to the munificent 
gift of Rs. 30 lakhs and more of Mr, J. N. Tata. 
Compare this catholic charity with the bequest of Rs. 40 
lakhs of the late R. B. D. Laxminarayan for Technological 
Researcii confined strictly to Hindus domiciled in C. P. 
and Berar ! Comparisons may be odious but become 
necessary in such circumstances. 

The scholarships given to foreigners as referred to by 
Scientificus ” axe entirely in accordance with the wishes 
of the late Sir Dorabjl Tata to perpetuate the memory 
of his wife. And the Trustees in selecting the most 
deserving research workers of the world have acted 
wholly in accordance with the provisions of the Trust. 
Let not narrow-mindedness befog the main issue. These 
special scholarships arc not meant for helping mere 
learners but for encouraging research work of a highly 
scientific and medical type almost unknown in India, 
such as cancer, leprosy, etc. Deserving Indian' Scientists 
will not be torgotten by Tatas as can be seen from the 
fact that they did not hesitate to offer the eminent post 
of the Director of Bangalore Institute to one of the most 
illustrious Indian Scientists. 

In conclusion 1 may be permitted to say that *^he 
ideals of Zoroastrianism (the ancient relimon of Parsis) 
are truth, charity end purity. Every year this microscopic 
community contributes on an average Rs. 40 to 50 lakhs 
in charities — communal as well as catholic. Single 
individuals liave given away crores, e. g., Tatas about 
4 crores and Wadi as about 2 crores, simply following 
these divine tenets of their glorious religion, in the 
Tilak Swaraj Fund of about Rs. crores nearly 15 lakhs 
were subscribed by Parsis; indeed, the lion’s share when 
their numerical strength is considered. 

But of late a section of the community has been 
agitating bitterly against any catholic charities on the 
part of rarsi philanthropists when the scourage of griping 
poverty* remains unera<Hcated in their midst and when 
people of other communides so little appreciate what this 
very tiny community has done for the motherland. 

The observations of persons like “ Scientificus ” 
intensifies such hostile feelings and it is to be devoutly 
hoped that they refrain from engendering such ill-will 
and eventually destroying the nohle ide^s of catholic 
charity which are so essentia! to bridge the gulf between 
communities in this vast ancient land. 


M. F, SOONAVTALA 
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IMAGES ON MUSLIM COINS 

By BAHADUR SIIsGH SINGHI, m.a.s.b., (Lond.) 


During the recent debate in the Bengal Legis- 
lative Assembly on the question of Sre& and 
Lotus as the emblem of the Calcutta Univer- 
sity, the bogey of idolatry was introduced by 
several Muslim members and in reply to them 
mention was made of a few coins of Muslim 
rulers of India, in the design of which the so- 
called “idolatry” was prominent. 

As a devoted student of Numismatics all 
through my life, I have come across numerous 
instances of similar symbol freely used by the 
Mabomedan rulers of India and 1 shall conse- 
quently make an attempt to give below a com- 
pr^ensive list of Mahoroedan rulers and their 
coins on which are found images and other 
symbols now associated (I bolieve for the first 
time) with “idolatry.” 


^ (Asavari Sri Sama 
sorala Deva) on the other 

or 

(C) Devanagari inscription 

sft 

(Sri Sultan Lititimisi Sam 1283). 

Rukn-ad-din Piroz Shah I : A. H. 633-634-. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Hamira) on one side. 

Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription. 

(Bukana din). 

Riziyah Sultana : A. H. 634-637. 

Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 



sft (Sri Hamira). 

Muizz-ad-din Bahrain Shah : A. H. 637-039. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 
^ (Sri Hamirah) on one side 

Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription 

^ (Suritana Sri Muajadin) on 

the other side. „ 

Ala-ad-din Masud Shah : A. H. 639-644. 

Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 

(Sri), on one side. 

Bull Nandi and Devanagari inscription 

(Aladin) on the other. 

Nasir-ad-din Mahmud Shah I : A. H. 644-864.. 
Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription.. 

(Sri Hamirah). 

Ghyias-ad-din Balban : A, H. 664-686. 
Devanagari inscription, wt 55TfIT iWTSff 


Pathan Kings of Delhi 
Muhammad ibn Sflm (Muhammad Ghori) i 
A. H. 589-602, 

(A) Chohan Horseman and Devanagari inscription 

(Sri Hamira) on one side. 

The Bull Nandi <fe Devanagari inscription 

^ (3^^ Mahamad 64m6) on the 

other. 

(B) Goddess Lakbhmi seated 
on one side. 

Devanagari inscription 

^ ^ cm (Srf 

Mahamad vene S&m) 

Coin of Muhammad OX" 

Ghori with Goddess ^ ^ ^ . 

Lakshmi on one WTO ( S x i 

ride Hamira Mahamad Sam) on the 

other side. 


Tavad-din Yildiz : A. H. 603-610. 

(A) BuU Nandi and Devanagari inscription. 

■,Bj Chohan Horseman & Devanagari inscription 

eft 5>ftc (Sri Hamira). 

Shams-ad-din Altamash .• A. H. 607-633. 

(A) Chohan Horseman & Devanagari inscription 

eft fcftc (Sri Hamira) on one side. 


(Srih Sultan Gyasudin). 

Muizz-ad-din Kai-kubad : A. H. 686-689.'. 

Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Sultan Muijudin). 


Jalal-ad-din Firoz H : A. H. 689,-695, 
ta&ari inscription. 


Bull Nandi & Devanagari inscription 

^ (Suritan Sri Samasadin) on 

the other. 

(B) Chohan Horseman & Devanagari jnscription 

(Sri Chahada Deva) on one side. 
Bull Nandi & Devanagari inscription. 


fSrih Sultan Jalaludm). 

Ala-ad-din Muhammad Shah I : A. H. 695-715.' 
Devanagari inscription. 5ft 's®® 

(Srih Sultan Alavadin 7C)0). 

Ghiyas-ad-din Taghlak Shah I : A. H. 720-725. 

Devanagari inscription. ?ft SCRlt ' 
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(Srih Sultan Gyaaudin). 

Sher Shah : A. H. 946-952. 

Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Ser Shahi). 

Islam Shah : A. H. 952-960. 

Devanagari inscription. 5 rT^ 

(Sri Islam Sahi) . 

Muhammad Adil Shah : A. H. 960-964. 

(A) Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Sultana Alahamad). 

'(B) Devanagari inscription. 5inr 

(Sri Mahamad Shah). 

Pathan Kings op Bengal 

(House of Muhammad Sur) 
'Ghiyas-ad-din Bahadur Shah : A. H. 962-968. 

Devanagari inscription, wl 551^? 

(Sri Vahadur Sahi). 

(House of Sulaiman Kararani) 

Daud Shah : A. H. 980-984 

Devanagari inscription. 

(Sri Daud Sahi). 

Mysore. 

Hyder Ali. 

Siva and Parvatl seated on throne. 
lAieknow. 

The symbol of fish on the coins of all the 
Kings of Oudh. 

Mughal Emperoks of Delhi 

Jalal-ad-din Akbar : A. H. 963-1014 
On various types of coins we find the 
following images : 

(A) Falcon (B) Duck (C ) A 
crowned archer with bow 
stretched and sheaf of arrows, 
followed by a woman. These 
Are known to be the figures 
of Hindu Avatar Ram and 
his consort Sita. 



Coin of Akbai- with 
Ram and Sita on 
one side 


Nur-ad-din Jahangir : 

A. H 1014-1037. 

The use of images on the coins of this 
omperor was too numerous to count and the 
following are some of them : 

(A) His own portrait with wine cup in hand. 

(B) Sun ^ 




'Coin of lehangir with his own portrait with wine cap 
in hand on ont side and lion and sun on the other 


(D) Zodiacal signs 

(1) Aries ( 7 ) Libra 35TT 

(2) Taurus 5 ^ ( 8 ) Scorpio 

(3) Gemini (9) Sagittarins 

(4) Cancer (10) Capricornua 

(5) Lio (11) Aquarius 

(6) Virgo (12) Pisces jfl!! 

Shah Alam ; A. H. 1173-1221. 

(1) Varieties of flowers including : 

(A) Rose (C) Quatrefoil 

(B) Lotus (D) Cinquefoil 

(E) Wreath of Roses, Thisles and 
Shamrocks. 

(2) UmbreUa (3) Lion (4) Tree (5) Stars 

( 6 ) Fish (7) Flag ( 8 ) Trisul. 

Muhammad Akbar H : A. H. 1221-53. 

(1) Umbrella (2) Cinquefoil (flower). 

Bahadur Shah H : A. H. 1253-1276. 

(1) Umbrella (2) Cinquefoil (flower). 

From the above we find that no less than 16 
Pathan Kings of Delhi from Hijira year 689 to 
964 for a considerably long period of three 
centuries and three quarters consecutively, without 
any break, used Devanagari inscription on their 

coins and adopted the purely Hindu epithet lift 

(Sri) before their names. Some of them went 

so far as to add the Hindu honorific title 

(Hamirah) — the brave — after the sft (Sri). 

Altamash took pride in sailing himself ^ 

(Deva) and (Asavari), both applied to 

Hindu gods, and used the Vikram Samvat year 
instead of Hijira, while no less than six of the 
Pathan kings from Muhammad ibn Sam 
(Muhammad Ghori) to Ala-ad-din Masud Shah 

had on their coins the image of Bull Nandi (^W), 

the usual mount of God Shiva ( ) of the 

Hindu Shastras ; both the former and the latter 
are invariably worshipped together. To crown 
all these, Muhammad ibn Sam, an undisputed 
and staunch follower of Islam and destroyer of 
idolatry, was brave enough to place the image 

of (Lakshmi) the Hindu Goddess of 

Wealth on his coin. There is no historical 
record to show that any objection was taken by 
contemporary Muslims of India and abroad, who 

no doubt handled these coins, to (Sri), ^ 

(Deva), (Bull Nandi) and the image of 51^ 

(Lakshmi). On many of these coins are found 
Arabic or Persian inscriptions enclosed within 
Quatrefoil, Cinqeufoil, Sixfoil or Eightfoil which 

are nothing but diflferent varieties of (Lotus) 

such as and 

respectively. To sum up, the question now 
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stands as follows : — If Muslim eyes, hands 
body were not desecrated by looking at, handling 
and using coins with figures and images of 

S urely Hindu mytiiological origin along with 
ifferent varieties of Lotus ; and Din Islam and 
the great Islamic culture were thereby not in- 

danger, why is it so now, simply because 

(Sril and (Lotus) happen to be combined 
in the emblem of the Calcutta University adopted 
at the time of the Vice-Chancellorship or a 
staunch and irreproachable Muslim like Sir 
Hassan Suhrawardy ? 

For their coins the Mughal emperors of Delhi 
drew freely upon the vegetable and animal king- 
dom as well as figures and images belonging to 

the Hindu mythology. Sun Lion Fishes 

*fl»l Stars and the Zodiacal si^ns are all 
heavenly bodies worshipped by Hindus. One 
of the emperors had no hesitation in putting a 
wreath of Roses, Thistles and Shamrocks — 
symbols of England, Scotland and Ireland 
respectively — around the Persian inscription of 
bis coin. What objection there might possibly 
be if Lotus as symbol of Hindusthan is univer- 
sally accepted, passes our comprehension. Apart 
from representing “beauty” this symbol represents 
India as well, and the fact is acknowledged in 
having the lotus prominen^ placed on the 
Indian coins of Edward VII and George V 
and the postage stamps of George VL 

The Mughal emperors with the isolated ex- 
ception of Aurangzebe were liberal in their 
observance of the laws of Koran where commu- 
nities other than Muslim were concerned, and 
their encouragement of the fine arts was free 
from the trammels of orthodox puritanism. They 
were fond of pictures and sculpture and paid 
no regard to any particular ordinance which may 
have prohibited the representation of living being 
in art. They even delighted in adorning their 
palaces with paintings and statues, portraying 
scenes which belong to the sacred Traditions of 
Christianity, and images of the Blessed Virgin 
and portraits of St, John the Baptist contributed 
to the decoration of their Court. The same dis- 
regard of orthodox prejudices may be observed 
on their coins. 

Owing to the catholicity of his mind, broader 
outlook upon life and tolerance shown to all 
faiths and religion, Akbar was regarded as an 
deal ruler of the period and his rule was 
reneraliy compared with the proverbial Rambajya 
)f Hindu mythology. Akbar, to give perpetuity 
<10 this idea and to identify himself with Ram- 
chandra, had images of Ram and Sita engraved 
on his Coins in the year 1013 A. H. on the 
completion of 50 lunar years of his reign. 

Jahangir’s use of images on the coinage was 
much more marked _ than his father’s. He 
ventured upon the daring innovation of engraving 
his own portrait on some of his gold coins on 
one side, with lion and sun, or the sun alone on 
the other side. The presence of the sun’s image 


appears in virtue of the tendency towards solar- 
worship which is said to have been found en- 
couragement under Akbar and been never 
positively repudiated by his successor. These 
portrait coins were also used in the nature or 
medals or presentation pieces and on festive 
occasions Hindu and Muslim Omrahs alike were 
the recipients of' this most coveted Royal favour 
which they had to wear either on their turban 
or hung round their neck. 

On his Zodiacal gold and silver coins the 
image of the twelve signs of Zodiac are also 
according to the Hindu belief and these were 
struck from the year 1027 to 1034 A. H. 

On the coins of later Mughals, the use of 
the figures of Rose, Lotus, Sun, Stars, Lion, Fish 

and even a Trisula the famous weapon of 

of Shiva the Hindu God, were not tabooed. 

Speaking of sun, moon and lion, the royal 
insignia and the national emblem of Iran, a 
Muslim empire, is Lion and Sun and the 
universal Muslim emblem is Cresent and 
Stars. The Sun, Moon and Stars are aU 
Hindu Gods worshipped by them from as early 
as the Vadic period, milleniums before the 
advent of Islam m this world. It has already 
been mentioned that Lion is the image of the- 
fifth const^ation according ^ to the Hindu 
conception. Adoption of these images as Muslim 
national symbols of purely Muslim domain by 
Khalifs, the spiritual head of the Muslim world 
and the independent Muslim emperors did not 
constitute “idolatry” for all these 13 centuries,, 
nor was anybody acscused of “hurting the reli- 
gious sentiments of the Muslim community.” 

Lotus as an emblem of “beauty” has been 
invariably used on the top of the dome of 
almost ml the Musiids built by the Mughal 
emperors even by Aurangzebe and other pious 
Minims from one end of the country to the 
other. The Musjids at the Kutb, Delhi, and at 
Ajmere, bear on the main body of their structure, 
images of Hindu and Jain Gods carved on 
them in hundreds, not to speak of innumerable 
lotus flowers. In Bengal an inscription stone 
of a mosque, containing Kalima, the Hijira year, 
name of the Emperor then ruling and the name 
of the religiously-minded builder, all carved on 
it in Arabic and Persian character, has on it- 
also a beautifully carved head of Visnu the 
Hindu God. Did it ever “give a rude shock 
to the religious feelings of the Muslims of 
Bengal” or “slaughter the religious belief of the 
followers of Islam” in general ? Can any 
follower of Islam of the present age say with 
any authority that either the prayers of those 
pious Muslims said in those Musjids never 
reached the ears of the Almighty, or the devotee 
will be penalized for doing so on “Roz-e-Kayamat,”’ 
the day of justice ? 

In contrast to these we find ' that the image 
of Mother India most appropriately placed 
in front of a CSnema House in Calcutta 
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An inscripition on stone in a mosque. Kalima etc., insoribed on one side in Arabic and Persian 

character and the. head of Vishnu carved on the other side 


was caused to be removed simply because a 
Musjid happens to be situated on the 

opposite side of the road more than a 

hundr^ feet away, although that was 

placed with no intention, no ulterior motive on 
the part of anybody to wottnd_ the feelings, 
susceptibilities, sentiments, emotions, or even, 
the vani^ or the pride of any particular com- 
munity. It is weU said that mistrust, distrust, 
suspicion and disharmony are at the root of all 
these evils. It is absurd to suppose that any 
one of the two symbols does not oSend, but 
that the combination of the two does. The 
truth seems to be, to quote an old English 
verse : 


“I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why, I cannot tell •, 

But this I know, and know full well— 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell.” 


Adoption of Hindu costumes and Hindu' 
head-dress for themselves, their families and the 
courtiers by the Moghul emperors of Delhi and 
the Muslim Nawaba of Bengal did not create 
any havoc in the great and honoured Islamic- 
culture and religion, but raised the rulers in the 
estimation of their subjects and brought about 
harmony between the two. 

A comparison between the past Mahoniedan 
rule of Hmdusthan and present times in Bengal 
is bound to supply much food for reflection. 
In the name of all that is holy in our ancient 
culture, in the name of the great men who 
conserved it and enriched it by their own con- 
tribution, in the name- of those Hindus and 
Mahomedans of old, the writer can only appeal 
for a return of good sense, for a little more 
respect of the past and for a strong determina- 
tion to withstand exploitation for an ulterior 
motive which is not evident at first sight, 


ERRATA : 

The Modern Review for August, 1937 : In the Plate facing p. 184, the positions of the 
(■wo blocks have been interchanged. The left-hand figure is that of ‘Aryanatha Mudali ’ -vrhile 
the other figure is that of ‘a strong soldier.’ In pp. 191 and 192 for Begum Habib-uUah read 
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THE ALL INDIA RADIO 

By MOHAN LAL SAXENA, 


A good deal of criticism has appeared in tlie 
press about the Government of India’s manage- 
ment of the All India Radio. Not only the 
Indian papers but even the Times of London 
has come out with two leaders advocating the 
view that if Broadcasting were to be made 
successful in India, the present organisation 
should be scrapped and an organisation on the 
lines of the British Broadcasting Corporation 
should be set up to take charge of broadcasting 
in India. Prof. M. N. Saha has also been 
advocating a similar view for a long tirne. The 
Statesmam, the Pioneer and the Civil and 
Military Gazette, along with the Indian papers 
have lately given expression to similar views. 
The Government of India have not even con- 
descended to take any notice of such criticism, 
which can only mean one of the two things, 
namely, the criticism is either entirely baseless 
and deserves no notice, or that the Government 
has not much to say by w'ay of defence to these 
charges. The former view seems to be out of the 
question, because the criticism has come from 
quarters which are well informed and responsible, 
though holding divergent political views. I am 
not one of those who hold that Broadcasting in 
India should be placed in the hands of an 
organisation similar to the B.B.C. For Broad- 
casting is to play an important part in the 
future educational programmes and in the 
national development; hence a certain amount 
of Government control appears to be necessary. 
Yet I fully appreciated the force of their 
criticisms and thought it my duty to draw the 
attention of the Government to them. I put a 
number of questions regarding the working of 
the All India Radio department in the Assembly 
and the answers have convinced me that the 
criticisms levelled against the department have 
been justified and unless early steps are taken to 
set the house in order, the department will prove 
another white elephant fattened at the cost of 
the poor and overburdened tax-payers. I am 
sure that some of these questions and answers 
will be of some interest to the public. 

Question 

Q. (a) Will the Hon* Member for Industries and 
Labour be pleased to state the qualifications of the 
British expert “who had been invited by the Government 
to study the possibilities of devdopment of broadcasting 
in India? 


Answer 

A. (o) The Hon. Member is referring presumably to 
Mr Kirke. He is an Associate Member of the tostitute 
of Electrical Engineers, a member of the Institute of 
Radio Engineers and the head of the Research Depart- 
ment of the British Broadcasting Corporation. 

(b) How long did he stay in India and how 
much did his visit cost India? 

A. (b) He suyed in India from 23rd June to the 
2ad May, 1936. The Government of India paid for his 
acturi expenses, including subaistance allowance, and 
this amounted to i53S-13-ll. 

Q. (c) Did he submit any report? If so, why has it 
not been published so far? 

A. (c) Yes. The Goverrunent of India considered it 
unnecessary to publish the report, as it was entirely 
technical in nature. 

Q. (d) What were the reasons for calling an expert 
from Great Britain? 

A. (d) The Government of India wished to take 
advantage of the vciy great technical experience of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation. 

0, («) Are not persons with equal qualifications 
availdle in India? If they are, why was not one of 
them selected for the work? 

A. le) I am not quite clear as to what the Hon. 
Member means by “ equal qualifications ”. As far as 
Government are aware, there was no one in India with 
the practical knowledge and experience of Broadcasting 
devempment which Mr. Kirke had. 

Now the answer to part (e) of the question 
is positively offensive to Indian sentiments, for 
the Government of India never made any 
attempt to utilise Indian talents in the line. They 
brought a British expert to investigate the 
possibilities of Broadcasting in India, not be- 
cause there was no one with equal qualifica- 
tions and experience available in India, but be- 
cause it has been their policy to bring foreign 
and preferably British experts to investigate 
questions, no matter whether they relate to 
education or agriculture, Railways or Radio, 
Income-tax administration, or, for the matter 
of that, any thing else. It is simply adding 
insult to injury to profess ignorance of _ the 
existence of equally capable men, for it is a 
matter of common knowledge that there are a 
number of Indians who are quite as good as 
Mr. Kirke, if not better. 

But the question remains, why has not the 
report of Mr. Kirke been published ? Is it 
because the report is considered to be highly 
technical or because it makes recommendations 
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regarding the re-organization of the Radio 
department and for the carrying on of research 
work on lines that are not acceptable to the 
Government. If the former is the reason, have 
not reports dealing with more technical subjects 
and of much less concern to the public been 
published by the Government? After all the 
publication of the report would not have cost 
the Government much and surely this additional 
expenditure was worthwhile to make the views 
of_ the “ great foreign expert ” available to 
scientists and others interested in broadcasting. 
And further, it would have given them an 
opportunity of judging the Government’s 
wisdom in bringing out a British expert at a 
cost of about 7,000. 

The present staff of the All India Radio : — 

1. Mr. Fielden, the Controller of Broad- 
casting. 

The Controller of Broadcasting, who is the 
head of the All India Radio department, does 
not possess any technical qualification worth 
the name. In reply to a specific question in 
regard to his qualifications the Government 
Member only stated that he had been employed 
with the British Broadcasting Corporation for 
seven years in various capacities on the pro- 
gramme side; but it appears that he was only 
concerned with the talks. His salary in 
England was in the neighbourhood of £950-1,000 
a year, while in India he has been appointed 
on a salary of Rs. 2,000 rising to Rs. 2,200 p.m. 
The post was not advertised either in England 
or in India and Mr. Fielden was appointed; 
for, as stated by the Government Member, the 
object of the Government of India was to obtain 
a man with British Broadcasting Corporation 
experience. On the other hand it is definitely 
stated which Government has not categorically 
denied— that the post held by Mr. Fielden in 
the B. B. C. was found superfluous. But as 
Mr. Fielden was inf/uentially connected, he 
could not be sent adrift and had to be provided 
for in India, the dumping-ground for British 
refuse. 

2. The Chief Engineer, Mr. Goyder. 

Mr. Goyder is in charge of the technical 

side of the All-India Radio. The following 
questions were asked about him : 

Q. (/) Is it a fact that Mr. Goyder, the Chief 
Engineer. All-India Radio, possesses no engineering 
qualifications? 

A. (.j) It is not a fact. 

Q- (g) Will the Hon. Member state how much 
experience Mr. Goyder has bad? What posts did he hold 
prior to his present appointment and for what period? 
What was the last salary he was drawing and what is 
his present salary? 

A. (.g) I am sorry I have no detailed information on 


these points. Mr. Goyder was employed in the B. B. C. 
prior to his present appointment and was appointed on 
the strong recommendation of Sir Noel Ashbridge, 
Chief Engineer to the B. B. C. whose position in radio 
engineering is well known. His present pay is Rs. 1,700 
in the scale of Rs. 1^650 — 50 — 1,^0. 

Again the reply of the Hon. Member is 
vague, he has no information on these points, 
because Mr. Gk)yder has no qualifications worth 
reporting. We understand from a very reliable 
source that Mr. Goyder has no University or 
Engineering qualification; he was only a keen 
amateur, and is only an Associate Member of 
the Institute of Radio En^neers. It will 
probably surprise the Government of India to 
be told that there are two Indians who are full 
fledged members of the Institute of Radio 
Engineers, and have got (even according to the 
standard of the Government of India) greater 
technical qualification than Mr. Goyder, though 
I do not hereby mean that this qualification 
(membership of the I. R. E.) is better than our 
University qualification. Mr. Goyder was 
employed in the B. B. C. in 1935, so that hie 
actual experience is very limited. 

Sal.\b.y of Mr. Goyder. 

The Hon. Member has not stated what 
salary Mr. Goyder was drawing in England^ 
But in India, this gentleman who is only an 
undergraduate and an amateur, has been given 
a salary of Rs. 1,750 while Indians like Profs. 
M. N. Saha and Birbal Sahni, who possess an 
international reputation in the world of science 
and are Fellows of the Royal Society, are con- 
tent with a much smaller salary. This is an 
example of how money is being wasted on 
‘ Foreign Experts.’ 

The Research Department of 
All-Indu Radio 

The Research Department is under one 
Mr. Gopalan, about whom the following ques- 
tions were asked : 

Q. (h) Is it a fad that the Research Engineer is a 
Bachelor of Commerce? If so, what were the reasons 
for his appointment to the post, the principal function 
of which is direction of research in wireless? 

(j) What post did he hold prior to his present 
appointment, and what is the difference between his last 
and present salaries? 

A. (h) and (i) The Research Engineer is a B.Com. 
(Eng.), and has passed the final examination in Radio 
Communication of the City and Guild’s Institute of 
London and the Graduateship examination of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. London. Before his 
appointment in All-India Radio, he was practising as a 
consulting Radio Engineer in Madras and spent a good 
deal of time in studying wireless. His income was about 
Rs. 400 per mensem. Re is at present drawing Rs. 420 
per mensem in the scale of Rs. 300-20-600. 
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So researQh in wireless is put under a person 
who had had only a training in Commerce, who 
had no systematic - university or engineering 
training in the subject in which he is expected 
to do research in any University or School; for 
the examination of City and Guilds is taken 
only by cnri’espondence and requires no prac- 
tical training.' The consulting radio practice 
amounts only to the repair of receiving sets, 
which is done by matriculates who pass the 
training given by the George Telegraph and 
Wireless Institute of Calcutta. It is not claimed 
that Mr. Gopalan had any previous training 
in research in wireless. So such an abstruse 
subject as Research in Wireless which requires 
in England and America such brains as those 
of Hertz, Marconi, Appleton and Heavisie, has 
been placed in charge of a commerce graduate 
entirely ignorant -of Science or Research. A 
more cruel joke on Research could not have 
been perpetrated. After this performance by 
the Government of Tndia, the Goddess of Learn- 
ing ought to commit " Harikiri.” If any local 
or district board perpetra^d such a cruel joke, 
as the Government of India has done, probably 
the higher authorities would have taken very 
severe steps against such a body. 

4. The Deputy Controller of Broadcasting, 
Mr. Bokhari. 

Q ( 7 ) What are the qualiScatiens and experience, if 
any, of the Deputy Controller? What post did ^ hold 
prior to his appointment and vhat is the different 
between his present salary and that of the post which ho 
held last? 

A. '0 The Deputy Controller of Broadcasting is a 


Member of the Punjab Educational _ Service, Cl^s I. 
He is an M.A. of the Cambridge Lnivwsity and was a 
Professor at the Government College, Lahore, prior to 
his joniing All-India Radio in March 1936. As a 
Professor, he was in receipt of a 04 ^s. 
mensem in tne scale of Rs. 360—40—72(^760^0-- 
800-50-1,000-1,000—50-1,150 plus an allowance of 
Rs. 200 per mensem for his work on the T«t Book 
Committee. His present pay in All-India Radio is 
Rs. 1,000 per mensem. 


According to this answer, Mr. Bokhan had 
no previous experience in this line even about 
the programme side of broadcasting. He is 
just in the position of anyone of the hundreds 
of ' foreign-returned ^ graduates in search of 
better employment. Why official favoui* fell on 

him is best known to the gods. 

It vdll not be incorrect to say that a scien- 
tific department . which vitally concerns the 
people of the country— not only the central but 
also the provincial government — ^having large 
funds at its disposal is being run by men who 
have no proper qualification but who are there, 
because of jobbery and nepotism, which our 
European friends of the I. C. S. are foremost to 

deplore. • j j 

Unless the department is re-organized and 
placed under properly qualified hands and an 
efficient department created and is worked in 
collaboration with the various Universities, u 
is bound to become the butt of public ridicule 
and criticism and may even involve consider- 
able financial loss to the Government. I hope 
the authorities as well as the people, particu- 
larly the various provincial governments, will 
see that the department is overhauled. 


KEY TO THE FRONTISPIECE 

“The Master (Chaitanya) one night suddenly caught a sight of the sea (at Purp from 
The mooidight silvered the heaving billows — they sparkled like the water of the Jamuna. 
Unseen by others, the Master went to the sea and leaped into it. He fainted and knew not 
what he was doing;— the waves now sank him, now floated him; on the waves he waa camea 
about like a diy tree-trunL On the waves he drifted towards Konar^, now under, ^ow 
above it, and bn dreamt all the time of Krishna sporting in the Jamuna with the milkmaids. 

As he was rescued by his anxious followers, r, . j l 

‘‘he spoke, as if from the sky, ‘Beholding the Jamuna (in the ocean) I to Bnndaban, 
and there found Braja’s darling sporting in the water with Radha and the other milkmaids . . . 
My heart was filled with bliss at the sight Just then you caught hold of me^ and with a 
great noise brought me here. Ah ! where is the Jamuna, where Brindaban. where Krishna, 
and where the milkmaids? You have destroyed that bliss 1 ’ . . . 

^-^h(ata7iya^Charit‘amTita : Trs. Sir Jadanath Sarkar 
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FOREIGN PERIODICALS 



The Laws of Manu and the Modern Warfare 
Henry Hammond obsei’ves in The Inquirer : 

The Laws, of Manu, written in the Sanskrit several 
centuries before the Ghiistian era, present a striking 
ethical conu'ast to the merciless warfare of today. This 
ancient code is lemarkahle for its strong appeal for 
humane fighting in battle. 

The Bng is to conduct war mercifully and even 
chivalrously. 

When he fights with his foes in battle, let him not 
fight with weapons concealed, nor with suca as are 
barbed, poisoned, or the point of whicn is blazing with 
fire. 

Let him not strike one who On Sight) has climbed 
to an eminence, nor one who has joined the palms of his 
hands in supplication, nor one who looks on without 
taking part in the fight. 

Nor one whose weapons are broken, nor one who is 
grievously wounded, nor one who has turned to Bight. 

Such were the Laws of Manu concerning war; and 
here we are today, with our bombing 'planes and poison 
gases, slaughtering even women and children. HoartMt 
shame is the only way of keeping back from qs those 
forces of evil , which rappear to be so urgently seeking to 
engulf our hearts and minds in such deadly chains of 
inhumanity to our fellow-creatures as are enough to 
make the angels weep. Generations unborn will neatly 
marvel that there ever could have been such a ghastly, 
hideous, inhuman thing upon God’s earth. 


The Cinema in India 

In the course of a paper read to the East 
India Association, London , and published in The 
Asiatic Review, Dewan Sharar, in discussing tho 
drawbacks of the Indian motion-picture indus- 
try, observes : 

The ability is there, but it needs organizing, training, 
and guiding into the proper channels. Perhaps the most 
important of these needs is training. The Indian motion* 
picture industry is suffering from a ^ave dearth of skilled 
technicians. We have in India a wide variety of scenery — 
beautiful, dramatic, intriguing, strange — ^we have a land 
full of ancient and magnificent buildings, unmatched else- 
where ; we have a storehouse of history, legend, and 
literature which is a veritable treasury for the screen 
writer. 

But unhappily good technical directors are scarce in 
India, and so are good camera-men, scenario-writers, 
electricians and printers and cutters. There is also a 
lack of organization, in particular of properly organized 
capital. 

He suggests that the Government should 
assist in promoting this industry : 

A Government subsidy or system of loans would, of 
course, be the greatest possible boon and also tbe greatest 
posable stimulus to the trade — which, it must be 
remembered, is of great national Importance. Another 


help would be grants to promising students to give them 
a thorough training, at the British studios, in the technical 
ride of film producing. I should also like to see a 
Department of Slate or, if that is too much to hope for, 
a Bureau attached to one of the existing Departments, 
designed to aid and encourage the Indian film industry 
in every possible way, both advisory and practical. 

He says about the uses of educational film 
in India : 

The uses of such films are almost unlimited, above 
all in so vast a country, where the great mass of the people 
are illiterate. I do not mean schooling alone, though the 
film can help tremendously there. But — as is already 
being done to an increasing extent under CovernTnent 
auspices^the film can be an incomparable medium for 
imparling knowledge of hygiene, agriculture, home 
industries, rural reconatruction, methods of dealing with 
illness or accidents, and rimilar invaluable information. 
I should like to see this matter taken in hand still more 
thoroughly by the Departments of Agriculture, Commerce, 
Industry', and Public Health, as well as by the local 
governing bodies, who could arrange for the films to be 
produced by Indian companies. Here again the travelling 
cinema can come into its own and serve the remote and 
isolated villages. 

Commenting on the address, Dr. A. Bake 
observed ; 

There is one consideration which the lecturer has 
not mentioned, and that is the value of the ctnema in 
making a record of those customs that are fast vaniriiing 
in India itself. One person has already done a great 
deal of work in that direction — I mean Mrs. Sten Harding, 
who has devoted years of intensive study and great personal 
sacrifices lo make a record of the vaol^ng art of classical 
dancing, especially in Southern India, such as was 
practised in olden days by the temple girls, which modern 
life is gradually eliminating. Also, in a further widening 
of that field, the cinema can show a great many customs 
in village dances and so on, which have a great importance 
in the cultural life of the people of India and which are 
bound to vanish. A record of these can be made by 
judicious and skilful filming. 

This record is naturally of scientific value, but we 
all know how nowadays in India the interest in the life 
of India as it has been for very many hundreds of years, 
is widening and strengthening, and how from Indian life 
itself an impetus for a renaissance is gained. Conse* 
quently. if filming is taken up on a broad enough basis 
in India, the contribution the films can make to the 
strengthening of Indian national life by a faithful record 
of those customs which have been alive for so many 
centuries and are now threatened with destruction cannot 
be overrated. 


The New Turkish Labour Code 

The New Turkish Labour Code marks ar 
important stage in the Turkish Governments^ 
vast programme of social reforms. Dr. Weigert 
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who was invited to assist in the drafting of the 
Turkish labour legislation, analyses the main 
provisions of the Code in an article contributed 
to the Int6rn(M(m^ Labour Review ^ from which 
the following extracts dealing with the provisions 
for welfare of women, children and young 
persons are reproduced : 

It should be noted that, io contrast to the position 
in the early days of the European industrial leYolation, 
the proportion of women and children to all employed 
persons in Turkey is not higher than in the corresponding 
indnslriea xn Europe today. 

The mi m mum age for admis^on of children to 
industrial employment was fixed at 12 years in the 
Hygiene Act of 1930; and the Labour Code has not 
changed it. Possibly, however, this minimum will be* 
revised sooner or later and brought into line with the 
international Conventions. Young persons under 18 years 
of age and women are excluded without exception from 
employment underground or under water. 

The Code strictly limits the night work of children 
and young persons of both sexes and of adult women, 
and that young persons under 18 years of age must 
undergo medical examination before taking up any 
employment. 

The maximum working day for children under 16 is 
fixed at 8 hours; in the case of children who attend 
school, the school hours are included in this figure. 

The Code extends the protection of expectant and 
nurring mothers, which was initiated by the Hygiene Act 
of 1930. WhOe the periods before and after confinement 
during which a woman may not work are still fixed at 
three we^s each, which may be extended to six weeks 
each only in case of special need, it is no longer possible 
to suspend the prohibition on the basis of a medical 
certificate. Further, the prohibition is now reinforced 
by the positive measures withont which its value as a 
protection for women was incomplete; the Code secures 
women against the loss of their employment during their 
absence, and provides for their maintenance. 

According to the provisions of the chapter dealing 
with contracts a woman may not be dismissed while she 
is prohibited from working; during the same period the 
employer is required to pay half her wages, provided 
she was in her service for three months during the six 
months preceding her confinement. 

Apart from the above provisions, expectant and 
nursing mothers are prohibited, even more stringently 
riian other women, from employment on work which 
might injure their health. Nursing rooms and creches 
must be provided for mothers and their children. 

Finally, the social insurance programme specifies 
maternity insurance as one of the schemes to be in- 
troduced in the first instalment of legislation. 


A Call to Youth, for Social Service 

The following extracts from an appeal of 
General Cbiang Kai-Shek (reproduced here from 
The PeopWe Tnburie) to the students of China 
may be read with profit by Indian students also : 

This task of leading the masses is the wdghty mission 
of youth, especially student youth. No you^ can shirk 
or evade this important responsibility. The late Party 
Leader (Dr. Sun Yat*Sen) said : “The aim of life is to 
serve and not to seixe.” Youths while studying in schools 


are consuming the benefits of society. If they only know 
how to consume and do not prepare themselves for future 
production, they will only become social parasites. 

Therefore, the University and Middle School students 
of China today must, during their period of study, firstly, 
adopt a correct outlook on life; secondly, recognize the 
practical aspects of Chinese soci^ life and their evils and 
defects; and thirty, utilize their leisure for practice in 
the technique of production as well as the task of social 
reform and rural reconstruction. The idea of the move- 
ment for rural service during the summer vacation, 
promoted and sponsored by the General Association for 
the Romotion of the New Life Movement, is to arouse 
students throughout the country in shouldering their 
mission of national regeneration. We fully realize that 
students cannot achieve much during their summer 
vacation, but, this is the beginning of their spiritual 
reconstruction and the starting-point of a great future. 
Like the awakening of spring after long frost, the outlook 
of you^ul students is gradually assuming a positive 
character. Ihey are gradually learning to know actual 
social conditions, the suSerings of the people, the materiel 
difficulties, and the duty of social service. What welcome 
oews this is! 

We should understand that rui*al seivice is the starting- 
point for the work of reconstruction. It is indeed a great 
mistake to think that our youths, apart from their studies, 
cannot participate in national salvation. It must be 
realized that there are many ways of national salvation, 
the most important being that each individual should 
fulfil his duty, folly utilize his time, and proceed forward 
with a clear knowledge of his own objective. In other 
words, if each individual can offer his talents and his 
services to society and the people, this is* the essential 
meaning of national salvation. For instance, if students 
are willing to utilize their vacations for rural service, that 
will be genuine work for national salvation. 


Mahatma Gandhi 

The Living Age observes editorially : 

Mohandas K. Gandhi is still the dominant figure in 
India despite his ill -health and official retirement from 

{ politics. It was he who drafted the Delhi Resolution of 
a$t March which required assurances from the British 
Provincial Governors that they could not give and, in 
consequence, led the powerful Congress Party to r^use 
to take Office in the six Provinces where it had won a 
majority at the polls. And it was Gandhi who, after a 
deadlock lasting more than three months, induced the 
Working Committee of the Congress to drop the demand 
for assurances on July 7th. Mr. Gandhi^s political genius 
has been at its peak in the dispute, and is a sufficient 
answer to critics who have asserted that he had outworn 
his usefulness to the cause of Swaraj. 

Gandhi and his conservative following in the Congress, 
while opposed to the new Constitution, were neverthdess 
willing to take office until the middle of last March 
wrangled with the Socialists over that question. The 
obstructionist policy he adopted in the Delhi Resolution 
seems now to have had one purpose : to oblige the British 
to go on record in interpreting the ‘ special powers * of 
the Governors so that British Officials would be very 
reluctant to interfere with the work of Congress Ministries, 
On record they went — Governors, India Officials, Members 
of Parliament and finally the Viceroy. Although the 
original assurances demanded by the Congress could not 
be given, the duty of Governors to refrain from interference 
except in an emergency was emphasized. 

Tn replacing the slop-gap minority Ministers in the 
six Provinces, the Congress can begin to carry out its 
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ambitious plans for social reform. An early development, 
we believe, will be a rapid widening of tbe chasm that 
acta ally divides the conservative and radical wings of the 
Party* The last has not yet been heard from the dynamic 
Nehru. 


Poison for Profit 

Chen Yven-Ti writes in The Voice of 
China : 

The moral indignation of the nations of tbe world 
expressed itself in no uncertain language before tbe Opium 
Advisory Commission of the League of Nations in respect 
to the Japanese official policy wUch fosters the poisoning 
of the world. i)tartliag revelations by representatives from 
America, Canada, England and other countries disclosed 
the world-wide effects of the tremendous narcotic 
industry protected by the Japanese Army in North China 
and Manchuria. The Japanese delegate who had earlier 
in the session given a report on the progress made in 
Japan in the suppression of the opium and drug traffic, 
professed his innocence and bewilderment at the over- 
whelming array of facts known to the entire world, 
Thomas Wentworth Russell Pasha, Director of the 
Egyptian Central Narcots Bureau, showed how frool the 
area of Japanese control, “ Manchukuo/^ a stream 
of narcotics endlessly flowed to the far corners of the 
world. From Mukden and Dairen, the world's greatest 
producing centers of dnip and opium, constant shipments 
are made to Tientsin, from whence they are smuggled 
to every port in the world. , . . 

The lollowing tabic vividly illustratea the development 
of their policy of drugging tbe people of Manchukuo. 

Percentage op Recisterbd Addicts in Relation to 
Total Population of Manchukuo. 

1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 

1 . 5 % 1 . 8 % 2 . 4 % 3 . 7 % 4 . 5 % 

In other words, the number of officially known 
addicts number nearly a million and a balf people, 
without taking into account the tremendous addition^ 
number of secret smokers, who for one reason or another 
have not been registered. 

* Nowhere in the official ten year opium program of 
Manchukuo ” is any mention made of the eventual 
suppression of this traffic. 


Domestic Gardening 

Alwirt Seifert writes in the Sueddevi^che 
MonaUhejte^ Munich : 

A proper home-garden is neither a piece of wilderness 
around the house, nor a piece of decoration, which one 
may look down upon from above and leave to the care 
of others, nor even an economical proposition, from which 
one may derive one's roots and vegetables. It is a limb 
of mother earth, bequeathed to tbe care of one who may 
enjoy it with his heart and soul. It offers us not only 
opportunities for manifold physical activity in the open 
air, for the light sport, joy and peace, but a place wl^re 
man finds his own.' region •and a reinstatement of the 
attachment to what lies behind appearances. . . . The 
proper solution of tbe cultivation of a garden depends 
upon the climatic circumstances, the sun. wind, rain, the 
nature of the soil and the house, with which it has to 
build up a unity, but it can be found only by those, who 
would live in the garden and be happy, and should find 
in it their own consummation and not counterpart . . , 
There can he only one proper place for the house, as 
seen from the garden, vU., the north-east comer, and the 


garden, in order to be really habitable, should not be 
separated from the ground- floor by more than two steps. 
There must be an independent passage to it from the 
kitchen, so that the house-wife can derive as much of 
the fresh air of the garden as possible in her spare 
moments. In bigger houses the best entrance to the 
garden would be from the dining hall. In warm climate 
tbe passage should lead from tbe sitting room . . . The 
gardener ought to be able to distinguish clearly 
between the living and the dead soil. And then one 
should have lived in a new house for a year and observed 
the trees in the garden in tbe sun and in rain, in summer 
and winter, before one readies one's hand to the axe 
for felling any of them. Feeling counts for everything 
here; wilfulnesa will lead to nothing. Each side of ihe 
house, each corner of the garden has a different climatic 
condition and is therefore destined for a different group 
of plants. For reasons of tbe organic arrangement of a 
garden, there can be only one place, best suited for 
growing vegetables and only one, for roses. Of one thing, 
however, we can be certain : the centre must be 
kept open and empty, if the garden is to show its own 
real greatness. The most important beds are those 
attached to the house. There is no better means of 
keeping a house dry than planting flowers and creepers 
close to the walls . . • For paths, there is nothing likQ 
stone pavements and rectangular * slabs, irregularly set, 
look most beautiful . . . The most important spot in 
a gar deal of any considerable size is the lawn, with its 

trees, which have something to give to persons of all 

ages • . . There can be nothing like a tree for making 
friends with. A linden or a box-tree, an oak or a birch 
near your own home prove excellent friends; not so 
a blue fir . . . Lastly, it certainly is tbe function of 

a garden to cultivate precious plants of all zones. But 

nobody has the right to bring lan absolutely foreign tone 
in tbe landscape. Thus, gray and blue trees would 
necessarily look like foreign bodies in a green landscape 
and jar with the spirit of tbe surrounding atmosphere. 

rXrs. V. V. G.l 


This Age of Ours 

The World Order comments editorially : 

This age is new and unprecedented not so much 
because for the first time die entire world can be 
apprehended as a unit — significant though that fact be in 
the unfold ment of history — as because the existence of 
humanity has become independent of nature. That is, 
the rise of technical industry has made the individual, 
the family and the local group dependent upon their 
relationship to society rather than to the soil. *We are 
caught up into an entirely new world — the world of human 
relations — and from that world we must seek the means 
and tlie fnlfilment of our earthly life. 

Public opinion and ps>chological values have assumed 
the commanding place so long occupied by climate and 
weather as the vital factors in daily existence. Throughout 
modem civilization, the fall or rise of the barometer of 
human emotion determines the fate of millions of persons 
day bv day. 

The political devise of tbe universal franchise and 
the ballot have supplied to public opinion an iounediate 
and well-nigh irresistible instrumentality for social action. 
The revolutions resulting from the ballot cast by an 
unsettled or manipulated opinion are fax more over- 
whelming than any armed uprising of the past. With no 
political values higher than shifting opinion, the civilized 
world has been thrown into a maelstrom of change. The 
landmarks of tbe past have been swept away. 




Hindi and Indian Nationalism 

Hindi cannot displace the other languages 
of the countiy and establish itself at any future 
time as the only language in India. Such a 
linguistic unification is neither possible nor 
desirable. This concentration on bringing 
about an artificial unity is as harmful in the 
beginning as it will be ultimately futile. 
Writes BuiTa V. Subrahmanyam in Triveni : 

In the chaos of social, political and economic condi- 
tions through which we are passing today in India, there is 
no subject on which «there is nearly so much confused 
thinking as on the subject of a common language for the 
country. And no single leader of public thought is quite 
80 responsible for diis unfortunate state as Mahatma 
Gandhi himsell — although, in every speech of his 
advocating the spread 'of Hindi, he has taken the trouble 
to reconcile the claims of Hindi with the importance of 
the various other Indian languages and their literatures. 
Other leaders of the Indian struggle for freedom, in 
striving to establish national solidarity, had also en- 
countered the difficult/ that India is a multi-lingual 
counUy. Others too had been ashamed of the necessity 
10 use Englisli, an alien language, as the medium of 
intercourse between the educated elements of our many 
linguistic groups. But it was left to Mahatma Gandhi 
to raise ^is linguistic problem to an equal level of 
importance with the problem of national freedom; to 
proclaim that ‘ the question of Hindi is to him the 
question of Swaraj ! ’ to create an impression in the 
public mind that Indian freedom will be incomplete, if 
not impossible, without the three hundred and fifty 
millions and more of Indians speaking a common 
language; to lay great emphasis on the growth of a 
national language not merely on grounds of political 
convenience but on vaguely undei'stood cultural grounds 
as well. The prestige of Mahaimaji in the moral and 
)olitical spheres is thus lent to a movement in the history 
)f Indian languages, which confuses between political 
ind cultural issues; which, driven logically to its 
lonclusioD, means the postponement of Indian self- 
;overnment till the day when every living Indian can 
ipeak liindl; and which slowly grows to see do way out 
of the diversity of Indian languages except a suppression 
of the variety of our scripts and also, perhaps, 
(impossible thought ! ) the gradual disappearance of the 
various Indian languages other than Hindi. Such, indeed, 
is the ultimate danger of mistaking the political con- 
venience, which really underlies the choice of Hindi as 
the inter-provincial language, for some fancied cultural 
benefit flowing from a study of that language. And 
arguments about the beauty of Hindi Ramaywia by 
Tulsidas, and about the desirability of South Indian 
literary men and Hindi literary men mutually enriching 
the literatures on both sides are perfectly irrelevant 
where the issue is a common language for India, because 
Bengali and Japanese and Dutch must each be having 
at least as good a literature as Hindi, and a similar 


exchange of culture can be, every bit, as desirable even 
between -Bengali or Japanese or Dutch and any South 
Indian language. 

Again, in the recent Sahitya Sammelan in Madras, 
Mr. Purushottamdas Tandon and others of his school 
of thought were so violently keen on making the study 
of Hindi delightfully easy to their South Indian cousins 
that by a sort of executive fiat they wanted to introduce 
revolutionary changes in Hindi grammar, specially by 
simplifying rules relating to gender. 

The inescapable fact is that the Hindi 
Movement today is vague and confused in its 
basic dogmas, untimely in its, insistence, and 
unscientific in its pursuits. A sentimental dis- 
like for an alien language is not enough. 

It is necessary for ue to know why, when for some 
decades to come the most prominent leaders from each 
linguistic group are bound to be men with a good 
command of the English language, we should take- 
immediate steps to slop the use of English in Congress 
proceedings and to adopt Hindi-Hindustani as the medium 
of discassions. Speeches in English will not reach the 
masses, of course; hut speeches can be translated, and 
translation of speeches is always inevitable in a country 
like ours whenever the borders of linguistic units are 
crossed, and whenever North Indian leaders approach 
South Indian masses or vice versa, 

Indian nationalism does not require that every Indian 
in the Hindi provinces should be bilingual. As long as 
India is recogohed to be a federation, which even now 
it potentially is, of the various territorially compact 
linguistic units, the federal language may be exclu^vely 
Hindi some times hence; and iji an intervening period 
both Hindi and English have to be accepted as the two 
official languages of the Federation. 

And there is a growing suspicion today in the public 
mind that the perhaps unconscious purpose, however 
foolisn and impossible it may really be, of the Hindi 
Prachar Movement is not merely to provide a common 
language for the Centre and for inter-provincial inter- 
course, but to evolve in coui'se of time through a common 
script, through artificial Sanskritization and tlu'ough 
discreet Persianization a single uniform language for the 
entire population of India. In the abundance of our 
fears, we may not question the motives of the leaders 
of the Hindi Prachar Movement, but we certainly can 
question their ultimate wisdom and statesmanship. 


The HindhUrdu Problem 

In concluding his article in The Visva- 
Bharati Quarterly on the Hindi-Urdu problem 
M. Ziauddin remarks : 

Such is the unhappy destiny of our land that pure 
channels of cultural communication are sooner or later 
poisoned with the foul vapours of religious fanaticism. In 
his message to the All-India Sahitya Sammelan, Rabindra- 
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hath laid special emphasis on thia aspect of the problem, 
but, unfortunately his earning vas ignored. **1 hope/’ 
said the message, that the language which is to claim our 
allegiance as the lingua franca will prove and maintain 
its complete freedom from any communal bias. It roust 
truly represent the double current of Sanskrit and Persian 
literatures that have been working side by side for the 
last many centuries and must boldly enfranchise all the 
words that have been naturalized by long use ... I 
used to think that Hindi and Urdu were really one 
lan^age, witten in two difierent scripts, with only a 
slight variation in emphasis on Sanskrit or Arabic words, 
according to the cultural association of the people who 
use them. But now I am told that these two are fast 
growing into two difierent languages, mutually distrustful 
of each other. I hope those who have undertaken the 
lead in replacing ^gltsh by a national medium of 
commantcation will realize their responsibility in this 
respect. 1 wish them all success.’’ 


The Foreign Mieaions of Asoka 

In the course of his article under the above 
caption in The Aryan Path, Dr. Radhakutnud 
Mocker ji points out that the question of tlie 
foreign missions of Asoka is somewhat bound 
up with the general question of the influence 
of Indian or Eastern thought on the thought 
of the West : 

Vincent Smith has pointed out that ‘‘ it is undeniable 
that Buddhist tiiought has left its mark upon some phases 
of Western thought.” Max Muller had first shown that 
there are many parallels between early Buddhism and 
Christianity which cannot be taken as mere coincidences, 
but must have been the outcome of cultural intercourse. 
Among these may be mentioned customs like confession, 
fasting, priestly celibacy and the use of rosaries, which 
Christianity must have borrowed from Buddhism. Again, 
the stamp of Indian thought can be definitely trac^ in 
^sopian fables and in some parts of the Bible. 

It also left its mark upon certain non-Cliristian 
systems which flourished in early times in Western Asia. 
One of these was the sect of the Essenes^ a small Jewish 
community on the shores of the Dead Sea, which followed 
certain semi^ascetic practices. These Es senes flourished 
earlier than Christianity. According to James Moffat t. 
** Buddhistic tendencies helped to shape some of the 
Essenic characteristics as well as some of those in second 
century Cnosticism. {Encycloptsdia of Religion and 
Ethics, V, 401). Similarly there was another scot of 
pre-Christian Judaism, the Therapeutse, who lived in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria and developed doctrines 
and ways of life which also are traced to the influence 
of Buddhism. According to Moffat t. {Ibid,, xii, 318), 
several traits of the Therapeutic Discipline recall 
Buddhist Monasticism, e.g., combination of coenobitic life 
with study, contemplation, and vegetarianism.” Some have 
traced the term Tberapeut to the Buddhistic Tbera-puttas 
^-8on$ of the Thera. He further holds that Buddhist 
influence had penetrated Egyptian Hellenism by the first 
century, B.C., as it had penetrated the later Gnosticism, 

The foreign missions are testified to in three of his 
inscriptions — Rock Edicts H, V and XIII. These Edicts 
show that Asoka despatched his missions to several 
foreign peoples and states. 


An Anecdote from the Life of Ravi Das 

Ravi Das or Rai Das, who, next to Kabir, 
is the most venerated among the Vaishnavit3 
saints-, was a Chamar by caste. He lived and 
worked during the last three quarters of the 
fifteenth and the first quarter of the sixteenth 
century. Here is an anecdote from his life, 
reproduced from the Sadhana, which is indica- 
tive of the spiritual trend of his saintly life : 

At a season of great scarcity when the poor Chamar 
was reduced to severe straits of difficulty, a mendicant 
came to his rescue and presented him with a piece of 
paras stone, the very touch of which is said to transmute 
iron into gold (usually called the philosopher’s stone) 
and even demonstrated its efficacy before him. But Ravi 
Das heeded it not and burst into song which has been 
versified by Sur Das thus : 

^^A peat treasure is the name of Hari to me. It 
muitiplieth day by day, nor doth spending diminish 
it. 

abideth securely in the mansion and no thief can 
steal it. 

‘‘ The Lord is the wealth of Sur Das ; what need hath 
he of the philosopher’s stone ? ” 

So saying he threw it away but when pressed to 
accept it he told the mendicant that he might keep it 
in the tbat^ of his but. When the medicanl returned 
after the lapse of thirteen months to see Ravi Das and 
found him in the same old poor condition as before, 
he enquired him as to what use the latter made of the 
stone. To this came the reply from Ravi Das : It 
must be where thou didst put it. I have been afraid to 
touch it.” Ravi Das depended on his own labours for 
his livelihood and did not care for earthly riches. 


A Letter of Swami Vivekanamla 

We give below an extract from a letter 
^Titten by Swami Vivekananda from Chicago 
on June 20, 1894, and published in the 
September issue of the Prabuddha Bharata : 

The whole difference between the West and the East 
is in this— -they are nations. We are not, L e., civilization, 
education here is general, it penetrates into the masses, 
the higher classes in India and America are the same 
but the distance is infinite between the lower classes of 
the two countries. Why was it so easy for the English 
to conquer India ? It was because they are a nation, 
we are not. When one of our great men dies, wc must 
sit for centuries to have another— they can produce them as 
fast as they die. It is the dearth of great ones. Why so ? 
Because they have such a bigger field of recruiting their 
great ones, we have so small. A nation of 300 millions 
has the smallest field of recruiting its great ones 
compared with nations of SO. 40 or 60 millions, because 
the number of educated men and women in those nations 
is so great. Now do not mistake me, my kind friend, 
this is the great defect in our nation and must be removed. 
To educate and raise the masses, and thus alone a nation 
is possible. The whole defect is here, the real nation who 
live in cottages have forgotten their manhood, their indi* 
vidu^ity. Trodden under the foot of the Hindu, 
Mussalman or Christian, they have come to think that 
they are bom to be trodden under the foot of everybody 
who has money enough in his pocket. They are to be 
given back their lost individuality. They are to be 
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edacated. Our duty is to pat cheoiicals togotbet, the 
crystallization *wiU come through Cod's Is'ws. Let us put 
ideas into tlieir heads, and they will do the rest. Nov 
this means educating the masses. Here are these 
difficulties, A pauper government cannot, will not do 
anything, so no help from that quarter. 


Portrait-Paiuting in Literature 

Porfcrait-painting ia literatui’e is not a new 
art. ^ But the portrait artists of the day have 
fashioned out of this art a fine literary form. 
In the course of an article on the subject in The 
Twentieth Century M. Chalapati Rau observes : 

Portraits are, of course, generally not miniature 
biography. It would be truer* to say that biography has 
become -a Brobdingnagian edition of a miniature portrait. 
We can sometimes arrive at a portrait by splash-dash 
methods, through the misty coherence of memoirs, or by 
a happy accident in reminiscences or letters. There is 
much delightful portraiture in the bare husk which Pepys 
was confinding to his Diary in a pidded and jaunty script, 
still more in the Diary of Evelyn and in the gossipy 
history of the Creevy papers. No diary can ha despised 
in these days, 

Portrail'painting in literature is perhaps as old as 
.Plutarch, even older. But it is yet an infant, intensely 
personal, oblique, wayward. Now and then man has 
achieved an objectivity in this art but it is only for brief 
moments. The pen quivers with unknown frenzies and 
untold prejudices. As it feels the ink it seems to smell 
blood, it grows Puckish. It pricks and prances. It goes 
up like a rocket, it dives. It is no wonder then if men 
who are a&aid of these inconstancies prefer to sit huddled 
like penguins in the cold of oblivion. But the desire to 
be marked in stone, to be put on canvas, to be eomme- 
morated in print is primeval and cannot be thorough^ 
uprooted. What about the Epstein obli^ity, the El 
Greco geometry which gives us four 'dimensional robots 
of power? Whal are the limits of the methods as foUowed 
by Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Guedalla, Mr. Beverley Nichols or 
E- T. Raymond? These are questions which go to the 
root of aesthetics. If history is philosophy teaching by 
exan^le, portrait-painting, like biography, is history thrust 
and cat by art, and there is the same proportionate 
difference in skill and an'angement between a Mography 
and a sketch as that between a mausoleum and a memoriu 
tablet. The touch-stone is whether the writer is trying to 
achieve a portrait by a conscious method or madness*. 
\nd where exactly is the meeting-point between symbolism, 
mpreasionism, truth, malice, the scope of the subject, the 
nterests of the artist, pre- Raphael ite precision and photo- 
P’aphic realism — for even the camera can be convicted of 
pure flattery? What we caa do is to take note of this 
llux aud cuiifusioD, and to consider how posterity may 
acclaim or reject our contemporaries who are dwelHng in 
wax in Madame Tussaud's or leaving their traces in 
' animated busts ’ or purple pages. 


The Future in the hands of Youth 

* 

The Young Men of Zruiia, Surma arui 
Ceylon writes in the editorial notes : 

Remain RoUand, the great French writer, believes 
that the future of the world is in the hands of . youth. 
He writes: ‘^If human civilization is still to he saved, 
it can only be through the energetic aw^ening and 


alliance of the young people of the world, who sweeps 
from the path of progress the monstrous idols of the past,, 
the poisonous prejudices, the t 3 n:annie 6 t the lies. I nave 
little hope of i^ange in the generation to which I belong. 
But my spirit and my heart have always been with the 
young, who travel always in the forefront, who never 
tarry, who carry in themselves faith in the future, and 
who want the suffering of the old world to be destroyed 
and a new world, happier and better, to arise.*' 

And young men and boys, weary of contention and 
controversy, are craving a decisive leadership that can. 
show the way. Here and there, throughout the worlds 
youth is giving complete allegiance, at the cost of any 
personal aacrifiee, to the leader or to the organization 
that has a plan and can interpret that plan in practical 
teime that can be understood. 

And from among the boys wilt come the makers of 
the India that is to be. 


The Theory ol Varna 

According to Dr. Gualtherus H. Mecs the 
ancient theory of Varna was not a theory apply- 
ing onlj^ to Hindu society. He looks upon it 
as a universal social theory. In the course of 
his article on caste and class in The Hindustan 
Review he obseiwea : 

A hundred years ago there was a German called 
Adam Muller who presented a doctrine with a religious 
basis, of four classes similar to those I juat mentioned. 
His classes were : (1) The clergy, including the teaching 
classes. (2) The nobility, consisting of landed proprietors 
and military meu, (3) The class of those occupied in 
business, traffic and intercourse; and (4) The class of 
those occupied in industry and productive labour. He 
called them in German, perhaps to remember them more 
easily, in a playful impulse ; Lehrstmd^ Welir stand, 
Verkehrstand and Nakr stand, “ stand ” meaning class. 
This Mullet had probably never yet heard of Varnas, but 
he drew his own conclusions from society. 

This division into four classes can easily be explained 
by regarding the all-inclusiveness of the function of the 
four groups of men in the organic unity. There are four 
main groups of human beings, distinguishable according 
to their Dharma. We shall this lime begin with the 
lowest group — for clarity’s sake : 

(1) Persons with a productive task (in agriculture, 
mining, industry, arts and crafts and in the home). 
f2) Persons with a distributive task (in business, traffic, 
intercourse), (3) Persons with a regulative task (includ- 
ing^ persons with legislative and executive powers and 
bu«ness magnates) ; and (4) Persons with an educational 
task (including all persons concerned with the guidance and 
education of their fellowmen, involving their psychological 
unfoldment, and all persons who study truth for its own 
sake, as the true .type of mystic and higher type of 
scientist.^ This group thus includes the teacher, the priest, 
the medical man, the psycho-analyst, the judge etc. The 
true artist also belongs to this group, for he creates out 
of inspiration and inner necessity, and not to supply a 
demand). 

Thus the four groups are: (1) Productive;' 
(2) distributive; (3) regulative, and (4) intellectual. 

If we compare those four groups with the four 
Varnas, we see that they cover each other almost 
completely. Only sometimes wc that in the Varna 

theory the productive and distributive functions are both 
as^gned to the Vaisya, and the function of the theoretical 
Sudra is considered to be service of the higher Varnas,. 
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This service, however, apart from domestic service would 
be rendered almost exclusively in the productive field, in 
agriculture and industry. Hence the <Merence is not so 
great and really negligible. 


The Jews of Germany 

In discussing Marvin LowenthaVs book, The 
Jews of Germany, Dr, Taraknath Das makes 
the following remarks in The Calcutta Review : 

During the early days of Christianity, both Judaism 
and Christianity were seeking converts among the Greeks 
and other peoples. Then the Christian leaders felt that 
to assert the superiority of Christianity which was bom 
of Judaism, it should absorb the mother region. But 
when the Christians found that Judaism was not to be 
absorbed and the Jews were tenacious in rejecting Jesus, 
because he was not the Messiah of the Jews, then 
Christian defeat roused religious intolerance and it took 
the forin of hitter religious hatred and antagonism* Then 
the Christians started their religious persecution of the 
Jews who belonged to the sect which “Wiled Jesus, their 
savior and master.” Furthermore, this conflict on the 
plane of religion had been accentuated by the political 
conflict between the Romans and the Jews. It must not 
be forgotten that the Romans conquered Jerusalem and 
subjugated the Jews who were looking for the day when 
their country and people, led by their Messiah, would be 
free and independent. Historians tell us that Jesus and 
his followers were regarded as political agitators, under 
the guise of a religious sect. It is a matter of history 
that early Christians were persecuted by the Romans i 
but when the Romans embraced Christianity, then the 
Roman rulers absorbed the spirit of ^e Christian religious 
hatred^ towards the Jews and started their persecution 
with vigor. Roman converts to Christianity became hitter 
persecutors of the Jews, because converts often act as 
greater bigots. It may be reminded that hundreds of 
thousands of virtual Jewish slaves had to toil hard for 
their imperial Roman masters, although some of the Jews 
held distinguished positions of Roman citizens within the 
empire. What had happened in early Christian era under 
the Roman rule, also happened in all C^istiac lands in 
Europe, in all ages— era before the Crusade, during the 
Crusades, during the Reformation and even today. Under 
the cover of religious fanaticism Jews have been victims 
of Christian persecution. Jews were persecuted in 
England, France, Spain, Poland, Russia and other 
Christian lands as well as in Germany. The histoiy of 
anti-Semitism is the greatest in^ctment against the form 
of Christianity as practised by the Christian world which 
is virtually barbarous with a veneer of so-called civilization 
and culture. 


The Nexus of Beauty 

We reproduce from The Visva^Bharati 
Quarterly the following excerpt from a Chapter of 
A Diary of the Five Ele7nents by Rabindranath 
Tagore : 

The rain-swollen river has overflowed the low-lying 
fields on either side, and our house-boat, in order to 
avoid the mid-stream current, is leisurely rustling its way 
over the half-submerged rice crops. 

On the high bank, a little way of, there is a cluster 
of anc-roofed cottages, and through topes of mango and 
jack-huit and clumps of bamboo, behind a great Bo-tree 
with a masonry seat round its trunk, is seen a one-storied 
bridk-built house, from which direction proceed the thin 
tones of a solitary shahnal pipe accompanied by a couple 
of drums. 

The pipe, with its notes woefully out of tune, is 
playing the fii^t part of a rural melody, cruelly repeating 
it over aud over again, and at the end of each repetition 
the drums break out into a wild burst of unmerited outrage 
on the placid atmosphere. 

Srotaswini thought some wedding must have been on 
over-night, and curiously leaned out of the window, her 
eager gaze scanning the wooded bank. I hailed the 
boatman of a dingby moored close by, inquiring what the 

f iiping was for, and was told in reply that the local land- 
ord was celebrating his punycAa, Srotaswini was dis- 
appointed to learn that this punyaka has nothing to do 
with marriage, for she had been in hopes of catching a 
glimpse of some bashful, newly-wed maiden, clad in red 
bridal robes, being borne away by a gallaat, sandal-paste- 
anointed youth seated by her side, in a peacock-fronted 
palanquin, along the winding village path now and tlien 
coming view tluough the leafy screen. 

^Pmyaha^^ I informed her, “means in the rural 
parlance of Bengal, some auspicious day of the new year 
fixed for the ceretoony of the first cotlection of rent. The 
landlord's agent, dressed up for the occasion, somewhat 
after the fashion of a bridegroom, sits in the decorated 
treasury room with an ornamental earthenware vessel in 
front of him, and into this the representative tenants, to 
the accompaniment of pipe and drum, put such instalment 
of the year's rent as they please, which again is accepted 
on trust without being counted. That is to say, on this 
auspicious day receiving and paying rent takes on the 
appearance, not of strict business, but of mutual pleasure, 
in which, on the one hand cupidity, on the other trepida- 
tion, find no place. The ceremony follows the example 
of joyous oflering of flowers made by the trees and 
shrubs to Spring, whi^ are accepted without any intention 
of being hoarded up.*' 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



Seimati Eambhagaxjbi Gandhi, wife of 
Mr. M. P. Gandhi, recently passed the Degree 
Examination from the Indian Women’s Univer- 

: 

'Si.-:; - . 


Srimati Rambhagauri Gandhi 

gity, Bombay, winning the Tilak Prize for 
standing first in Psychology. She is the first 


.ady from Bengal to take the dcCTee from this 
University. She appeared all throngh 
private candidate. 


The Royal library in Phnom-Penh, 
Cambodge, gave a reception to the first 
Cambodian girl and the first Laotian girl, who 
obtained the first part of the French Bac- 


calaureat, which tliey very successfully passed 
at the lycee Sisowath at Phnom-Penh. They 
as a are seen here in the middle of their friends and 
comrades. 


% 



Dr. B. C. Roy, an eminent physician and 
ex-Mayor of Calcutta (seen in the centre) was 
given a warm reception by the members of the 
Indian Association at 11, George Square. 
Edinburgh, where he paid a flying visit. The 
hall of the Association was packed to the very 
inch, where he delivered a speech. This will 
be published in a subsequent issue of The 
Modem Review. 





India's Right To Frame Her Constituiion 

On the 17th of September, 1937, Mr. 
Satyamurtd moved in the Legislative Assembly 
at Simla a resolution recommending the 
Governor-General in Council to convey to 
the Secretary of State and the British Govern- 
ment the opinion of the Hoxise that the 

Government of India Act, 1935, in no way 
represented the will of the nation and was 
wholly unsatisfactory and should be replaced 
by a constitution framed by the Constituent 
Assembly elected on the basis of adult 

franchise. 

In moving the resolution Mr. Satyamurti 
declared that 

he had moved the motion a$ a bumUe representative 
of the Indian National CoDgress» v/hicb governed seven 
out of eleven provinces and hoped to govern other four 
provinces very soon and which was therefore no lon^r 
an irresponsible opposition but a responsible body. He 
drew attention to the fact that this resolution bad been 
adopted or would soon be passed by the provincial 
leg'slaturea and no objection had been taken by any 
minority « inclading the Muslims, to the phrase ^ Consti- 
tuent Assembly,” and he pointed out that Muslim 
members of provincial legislatures represented a much 
larger electorate than the members of the Central 
legislature. The phrase " Constituent Assembly ” meant 
an assemoly representing the sovereign will of the people 
after they had overthrown the Government in power by 
violence; but the last page in the history of world 
had not yet been written, and as long as Mahatma Gandhi 
remain^, the Constituent Assembly would be convened 
and transfer of power achieved by the people of this 
country by peaceful means. The people had had enough 
of the method of Rc ind Table Conferences; they now 
wanted elimination of the third party altogether. 


represent the will of the nation, Mr. Satyamurti 
pointed out that 

it did not carry out the recommendations of the 
Round Table Conference, did not accept a single re-* 
commendation of the Aga Khan memorandum and went 
against the resolutions of the Congress, Muslim League 
and every other progressive body in the country. Above 
all, even the atnen^nents hitherto tabled in the House 
took no objection to the resolution as for as it declared 
itself against the Act. 

Detailing the objections to the Act, Mr. 
Satyamurti emphasis^ that 

it sought to introduce dyarchy in the centre in a far 
worse form chan the one which was tried and had failed 
in the proidnces. Furthermore, the Indian Princes would 
nominate one-third of the Federal Legislature ^^and have 
power to influence it, while they themselves would be 
governed, not by the Act, but by separate instruments, 
which, as the Maharajah of Patiala had declared, were 
more important to them than the Act. 

Proceeding, Mr. Satyamurti declared that 

unless the representatives of States were elected to 
the legislature by the people of States and unless 
fundamental rights were guaranteed to them the Federation 
would be entirely useless. The country wanted neither 
the Federadon as at present proposed, nor so-called 
central responsibility. 

He continued : 

"By all means, make a Federation of eleven self- 
governing provinces and keep the door open for the 
States to enter. Good States may come in, bad States 
may not. It is better t^t they do not.” 

Mr. Satyamurti strongly criticised the 
conspiracy of silence in the matter of negotia- 
tions now progressing in relation to the 
Federation and asked whether the intention 


Referring to the amendments tabled, he 
said that 

while Mr. Aney wanted elimination of the" Communal 
Awards Mr. Jinnah wanted its perpetuation. He declared 
that separate electorate was anti-national and anti- 
democratic. It prevented the speaker, for instance, from 
voting for Jinnah even if he wanted to do so. The 
Congress stood for adult franchise, to which no follower 
of a democratic faith like Islam could object. 

Passing to the declaration in the resolution 
that the Government of India Act did not 


was even to amend the Government of India 
Act, 1935, in order to suit the Princes and 
whether other efforts were being made to 
coerce them to enter the Federation. 

Continuing, the speaker emphasised that 

the acceptance of offices by the Congress in seven 
provinces did not mean acceptance of the Act. They 
accepted office in order to serve the people to the extent 
of opportunities given by it, in order to remove the 
fear of the Government from the minds of the people 
and above all to remove the fear of the majority from 
the minds of the minorities regarding their interests. 
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The Govemmeat could do worse thin accept the 
resolution. The Government were r dying on communalists 
and Indian Princes but joint electorate was bound to 
come soon. The Premiers of the Punjab and Sind had 
already declared themselves in favour of this. When 
joint electorate came the communalisls would find their 
occupation gone. In relying on Indian Princes the 
Government were relying on a broken reed, Govern- 
ment should accept the resolution also in view of the 
world situation in which Britain was no longer playing the 
role of the lion. She had become an old lion. (Laughter.) 

Sir N. N. Sircar interjected : 

£ven an old lion is better than a tom cal. (Loud 
Laughter.) 

Mr. Solyamurti : It is better to be a free cat than 
a slave lion. (Renewed Laughter.) 

Concluding Mr. Satyamurti declared that 

the resolution was humble, but gave a definite indi- 
cation of the desire and ambition o{ tbe people to be 
master of this country, not merely, not so much dedre 
for the transfer of power from the while to the brown 
or black Government as that the people of the country 
might come by thcii own and the evils of poverty and 
want be removed. They were short-sighted who thought 
when a great nation willed to be free anyone could stand 
in. the way. He quoted tbe words of an Irish mother who 
in reply to his question declared that so long as one 
Irish child lived the fight for the freedom of Irriand 
would go on. He declared tliat so long as a single 
Indian child lived the fight for tbe freedom of India 
would go on (Cheers). He also warned tbe Gov^nment 
that so long as Mahatma Gandhi lived, there was a 
chance of a friendly settlement but freedom would be 
attained by this country sooner even than her fri^ds 
hoped and enemies feared. (Renewed Cheers.) 

The various amenciments were then moved 
and the President mled that the resolutions and 
amendments would be discussed together. 

Mr. Jinnah moved insertion in place of Constituent 
Assembly” the words ” Convention or Conference elected 
on die baris of electorates as provided in tbe Communal 
Award in the absence of any agreement to the contrary 
and further diat the rights and interests of tbe 
Mussalmans and other minorities should be effect Ively 
safeguarded with the mutual consent of the communities 
concerned.” 

We venture to think that there can be no 
agreement with Mr. Jinnah and men of his 
way of thinking which would not be undemo- 
cratic and would not be substantially as bad 
from the nationalist point of view as the 
Communal Decision. Mr. Jinnah and men of 
his way of thinking simply want to perpetuate 
the Communal Decision. 

Mr. M. S. Aney moved the addition after 
the words “ The Government of India Act, 1935 ” 
the following words : 

** and the ordinaoces promulgated and the body of 
rules framed thereon der induding those relating to 
franchise and class representation based on the C^inet 
decision known as the Communal Award” and also to 
the effect that the Constituent Assembly be elected on 
the basis of a non-commiinal system of representation 
and adult franchise. 


Mr. Aney^s am-endment is commendable 
and necessary. 

Sir Cowasji Jehangir moved an addition^ to 
Mr. Jinnah’a amendment of the following words ; “ and 
further all smaU minorities be represented.” 

If Sir Cowasji cared to count all the 
small minorities in India, he would find that 
the allotment of even one representative to 
every such minority in any Legislature or other 
representative body of a manageable size would 
be impossible. 

Mr. Husseinbhoy Laljee moved the substitution for 
Constituent Assembly the following words : ” Convention 

or conference elected on the basis of electorates as 
provided in the Communal Award in the absence of any 
agreement to the contrary whose decisions shall be 
binding on the British Parliament and further the righte 
and interests of the Mussalmans and other minorities 
should be effectively safeguarded with the mutual consent 
of the communities concerned.” 

Mr. Laljee has only dotted the “i"s and 
crossed the “t”s of Mr. Jinnah's amendment. 
He has also added that the decisions of the con- 
vention or conference wanted by Mr. Jinnah 
and himself would be binding on the British 
Parliament! But as the British Parliament is 
not a subordinate body, how can the mere 
declaration of the desire of another body make 
its “ decisions ” binding on it? 

Moulvi Zaffar Ali Khan said that Mr. Satyamurti’s 
resoludon reminded him of a story in which when the 
father died the clever eldest son told the younger ones 
that he being the ddest the paternal house from the 
floor to the roof was his and from the roof right up to 
the seventh heaven was theirs. Unless therefore the 
Congress treated the Muslim minorities generously, the 
Muslims would accept the Congress promises with a 
grain of salt. He said that he was with the Congress 
so far as making the British leave India and ameliorating 
the condition of the masses were concerned, hut before 
he was prepared to fight for that end, he wanted an 
assurance that the Muslim minorities would be treated 
fairly. He therefore supported Mr. Jinnah’s amendment. 

If we are not mistaken, it was this Moulvi 
or some confrere of his who said that India 
was the Moslem’s step-mother and Islam their 
mother. But in the story which this Moulvi 
told, there was a father. If Hindus and 
Moslems were children of the same father, as 
he implied, who according to him was that 
father? And when did the Congre^ or Congi’ess 
Hindus want to monopolise all the ancestral 
heritage?- As for the Muslim minorities being 
treated fairly, is it not a familiar fact that 
Congress has all along been more than 
fair to them and has been humouring them to 
the best of its ability ? 

Rao -Sahib N. Shiva Raj, representative of the 
Scheduled castes, expressed satisfaction at having been 
granted an opportunity to express his views on this 
important question. 
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Mr. Bhulabhai Desai intervening asked : “Are you 
an elected member ? ” 

Rao Sahib : “I -will have no chance.” (Laughter.) 
Continuing he said that when be saw the resolution a 
few days back his first reaction was stoutly to oppose 
it. 

He did not conclude when the House rose 
for lunch. 

When Mr. Shivraj resumed his speech there 
were inteiTuptions from Congress benches. 
Dr. De Souza addressing the Chair said that 
the speech being maiden should not be 
intenoipted. The Deputy President asked 
members not to inteiyupt. 

Mr. Satyamurti : But he must nialce a maideniy 
speech. 

Shivraj said that if the resolution was moved in 
a spirit of co-operation then only he would welcome it. 
It was premature, firstly, as only just now the Congress 
had accepted office and become a legal unit of the 
Federation and they should not urge abolition of the 
Act without giving it a trial. 

Congress has been and will for some time to 
come be giving it a trial. 

Secondly, the method suggested for abolition of the 
Act did not appeal to him. The method outlined in 
Mr. Jinnah's amendment was acceptable. 

Mr. L. K. Maitra supporting Mr. Aney^s 
amendment said that 

it was the Communal Award that had separated the 
Congress Nationalists from the main Congress. It was 
the Communal Award which was bringing suppressed 
sneer and jeer for Bengal, the province which was the 
birth-place of nationalism. She had been reduced to a 
position of utter political impotence due to this award* 
Muslims should not blame the Congress. Mr. Gandhi 
had promised a blank cheque for the Moslims if they 
joined hands with the Congress for the attainment of 
freedom. 

Sir A. H. Ghuznavi wished the resolution had been 
brought after a settlement had been arrived at between 
Hindus and Muslims, then Muslims would have supported 
it. 

So long as the present mentality of the 
communalists lasted the “ settlement ” might be 
expected to be arrived at on the Greek Calends. 

Tracing the history of the efforts made to achieve 
such settlement in the past, he blamed Hindu commu- 
nalists for their failure. 

Of course, it was the Hindus who were to 
blame for everything 1 It was the Hindus who 
suggested during the regime of Lord Minto that 
the Aga Khan should lead a Muslim deputation 
to His Excellency to ask for separate representa- 
tion and other boons in view of the “ political 
importance ” of the Muhammadans ! And so 
on and so forth. 

He paid a tribute to Mr. Jinnah for his efforts for 
a settlement and declared that until •an agreed settlement 
bad been made Muslims must stick to the Communal 
Award. The Congress must show that it was prepared 
to safeguard minority interests, particularly those of 
Muslims, but by the way administration in Congress 
Provinces was carried on Muslim fears were not allayed. 


Vague charges like these arc worse than 
useless. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq made a 
definite charge against the Bihar Congress 
minis^ and was given the lie for his pains 
vdth irrefutable facts. 

Citing the example of Bombay, he declared that if 
a resolution of this kind was to be passed at all it 
should be with the amendment of Mr. Jinnah. 

Sardar 5ant Sbi^ declared that no Constituent 
Assembly could be called on the basis of the Communal 
Award, for the Sikhs were pledged to oppose the Award 
stoutly in every shape and form. The Sikhs were ready 
to co-operate with those who wished to develop the 
Constitution on healthy lines but not on communal lines. 
If the Congress yielded to unfair and unjust Muslim 
demands, then he would not be with the Congress. 

. The debate had not concluded when the 
House rose. Aa the 17th September was the 
last non-official day of the session the debate 
will be continued in the Delhi session. 

The Bihar Congress Ministry have weakly 
agreed to the election of representatives of 
minority communities to the proposed Consti- 
tuent Assembly by separate electorates of those 
communities. Such compromises cut at the 
roots of democratic and nationalist principles. 
Nationalist members of the Central Legislature 
should beware of such weakness. The Consti- 
tuent Assembly may or may not be convened, 
but principles should not be sacrificed in advance 
to propitiate rank communalists. 

Foreign Delegation of Scientists to 
Jubilee Session of The Indian Science 
Congress 

On the subject of the foreign delegation of 
scientists to the Jubilee Session of the Indian 
Science Congress, we have received the following 
statement from Professor Dr. J. N. Mukherjee, 
General Secretary, Indian Science Congress 
Association, approved by the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Indian Science Congress Associa- 
tion, for publication in The Modem Review : 

“ In the editorial notes in the August issue 
of The Modem Review some comments were 
made regarding the Foreign Scientists invited to 
attend the Silver Jubilee Session, and in the 
September issue extracts from two letters of an 
Indian scientist regarding the same matter were 
published. Since both the comments and the 
letters were based on incomplete and incorrect 
information, the Executive Committee request 
you, in fairness to the Indian Science Congress 
Association, to publish the following statement. 
At the present moment, when the Indian Science 
Congress Association is busily engaged in 
making the final arrangement for celebrating 
its Silver Jubilee, it is unfortunate that such 
issues should have been raised. 
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“ Since your correspondent’s letters are 
primarily concerned with the fact that the 
Jubilee meeting is to be a joint session with the 
British Association, it is necessary to state 
briefly the steps leading up to this arrangement. 

“ So long ago as January 1935, the Execu- 
tive Committee decided that the Silver Jubilee 
of the Indian Science Congress Association 
should be celebrated by inviting the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, on 
which body it is modelled, to hold its 1938 
meeting in India, and an invitation was sent in 
the same month. The British Association replied 
that they received the invitation with great 
interest, but pointed out that they had already 
accepted an invitation to meet at Cambridge 
in 1938. In place of a meeting of the British 
Association in India, they tentatively suggested 
that they might send a representative party to 
India during the winter, to meet in co-operation 
with the Indian Science Congress Association. 

“ The reply was considered, and it was 
decided to authorize two members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, who were shortly proceeding to 
London, to discuss the matter informally with 
the British Association and ascertain the financial 
and other requirements. In England the two 
members met the Secretary and General 
Secretaries of the British Association, and 
discussion took place as to whether (a) there 
should be a full meeting of the British Associa- 
tion in India in September, 1938, or (b) a 
selected party representing the British Associa- 
tion should hold a joint session with the 
Indian Science Congress Association in January 
1938. It was deoid^ that the second alternative 
was the more practicable, and this was agreed 
to by our representatives, subject to confirma- 
tion by the Indian Science Congress Association. 
It was also agreed that the Indian Science 
Confess should appoint the President and 
Sectional Presidents for the joint meeting, 
in view of the fact that the occasion was 
primarily the celebration of the Silver Jubilee 
of the Indian Science Congress in which 
'he British Association was participating, 
t was also agreed that the Indian Science 
llongress should be free to ipvite non- 
British scientists to attend the Session. It 
tvas further agreed that it would be necessary 
to grant sibsidies towards the expenses of the 
delegates if it was to be fully representative of 
all the branches of science. 

“ Regarding the la'tter point, it is the custom 
when the British Association meets outride the 
United Kingdom for the Government and public 
bodies of the inviting country to meet the 
greater part of the expenses of the delegation. 


and after some discussion it was agreed that the 
Indian Science Congress Association should raise 
sufficient money to cover about half the grant 
to be paid to a selected number of delegates, 
the other half being raised by the British 
Association. (The share to be provided by the 
Indian Science Congress Association _ was 
subsequently feed at £3,500, on the" basis of 
about 65 delegates, while it was also decided to 
invite 10 to 12 eminent non-British scientists, 
and to offer each a grant of £100). 

“ Subsequently, at the meeting of the 
General Committee of the British Association it 
was decided to accept the invitation to meet 
in joint session with the Indian Science Congress 
Association at the celebration of its Silver 
Jubilee in the Christmas vacation of 1937-38, 
and the Council was authorized to. carry on 
negotiations with the Indian Science Congress 
Association to that end. 

A full report of these preliminary 
discussions was placed before the Executive 
Committee, the Council, and the General 
Committee at their meetings at Indore in 
January, 1936. The action that had been taken 
was approved, and it was unanimously resolved 
to invite a deputation of scientists from the 
British Association and elsewhere to meet in 
joint session with the Indian Science Congress 
Association in celebration of its Silver Jubilee 
in January, 1938, and the Executive Committee 
was authorized to take the necessary steps in this 
connection, and to report progress to the General 
Committee at its meeting in Hyderabad in 
January, 1937. 

Subsequently, on receipt of the Govern- 
ment of India’s decision to contribute Rs.20,000 
to the Indian Science Congress Association to 
enable it to invite the British Association, a 
fonnal invitation was sent at the end of May, 
1936, and it was at once accepted by the British 
Association. 

“Since then the Executive Committee has 
been actively engaged in making arrangements 
for the joint session, and in drawing up a 
programme to enable the delegates to visit the 
more important scientific centres in India 
within the time at their disposal. A full report 
of the progress made was printed and circulated 
to all members of the (jeneral Committee in 
December, 1936, and at the Session of the 
Congress held at Hyderabad in January, 1937, 
the report was considered and unanimously 
approved by the General Committee. 

“ As regards the selection of the delegates, 
the British Association had courteously asked 
the Indian Science Congre^ Association to send 
a list of those scientists whom it would most 
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like to see invited, and lists of British and non- 
British scientists were drawn up with the help 
of _ the Sectional Committees, and sent to the 
British Association. Subsequently the British 
Association suggested that the invitations to the 
non-British delegates might be issued directly 
by the Indian Science Congress Association, and 
this has been done. 

“ It will thus be seen from the above state- 
ment that from tlie very beginning it has been 
our intention to celebrate the Silver Jubilee 
by holdmg a joint meeting with the British 
Association, and that at every step the action 
taken by the Executive Committee has had the 
full authority and unanimous approval of the 
General Committee. Suet being the case, it 
is only natural that there will be a preponder- 
ance of British over non-British delegates, 
for the meeting is not an International 
Congress, but a joint meeting with the 
British Association. In all matters regarding 
the arrangements of the Session, e.p., in the 
appointment of the General President and of 
the Sectional Presidents, the Indian Science 
Congress Association has remained autonomous, 
and the British Association has never su^ested 
anything which might look .like interference 
with our internal affairs. 

“ It will now also be cleat that your 
scientific corre^ondent's statement that ‘ The 
Indian Science Congress had no special reason to 
provide all these funds and there seems little 
doubt that they would not have been provided 
bub for the fact that someone conceived the 
idea of having a “ joint session ” with the 
British Association — ^which was translated into 
meaning that India should fork out the expenses 
of the delegates from which non-Britisli 
scientists, no matter how distinguished, would 
be excluded, with a few exceptions ’ is based on 
a misconception. 

“ Your correspondent states that unless 
pressure is put upon the Committee, 
distinguished non-British scientists will not 
he invited on the same terms as the Britsh 
delegates. This is incorrect, for they are 
being invited on better terms than the 
British delegates, in order to ensure their 
attendance. In addition, of course, a certain 
number of non-British scientists (129) have been 
invited to come at their own expense; but the 
same has been done in the case of the British 
scientists, a number of whom are paying their 
own expenses. Therefore your correspondent’s 
contention that ‘ The policy of treating the bulk 
of non-British scientists invited (differently) 
from the British scientists will be resented 
widely when ^e facts are known by those who 


are being asked to subscribe funds ’’ is entirely 
without foundation! 

" Your correspondent also states that 
scientific congresses never pay the expenses of 
delegates coming from other countries. This 
statement is incorrect, for, as we have shown 
above, it is the custom for the inviting country 
to contribute towards the expenses of thie 
delegates when the British Association is meeting 
overseas; and, moreover, several Indian 
scientists have received invitations to attend 
international congresses, and have had their 
expenses paid either wholly or in part by the 
coimtry organising the Congress. 

“ The present financial position of the 
Congress does not enable it to pay further grants 
over and above those already budgetted for. 
But it has already been decided that, if surplus 
funds become available, the question of paying 
grants to additional non-British scientists will 
be considered. 

“ In conclusion we would like to emphasize 
that the scientists, British or non-British, who 
are coming from abroad are our honoured epaests, 
and all of us who have the success of the Jubilee 
celebrations at heart should avoid giving the 
impression that our invitations are half-hearted. 
It is easy to imagine the existence of racial 
issues in everything, but there cannot be any 
surer way of wrec£ng the arrangements that 
we are making for the celebration of our Silver 
Jubilee than by raising such false issues based 
on incorrect information. We need hardly point 
out that when a decision has been taken by a 
majority, especially, as in this instance, a 
unanimous decision, ordinary fair play and 
loyalty to the organisation demand that a 
reasonable attitude should be taken by its 
members regarding individual points of view. 

“ It is hoped that the above facts will 
enable you and the readers of your Journal to 
judge the position correctly, and will dispel the 
misunderstandings that are likely to arise if 
the mis-statements are allowed to go un- 
corrected.” 

The statement printed above is convincing 
and ought to remove all misconceptions. 

The Indian National Congress and 
Federation 

Along with other Indian nationalists 
members of the Indian National Congress accept 
and cherish the ideal of a Eederated India. 
But this Federation must be based on democratic 
principles. No true Indian nationalist can 
agree to a division of India into two parts — one 
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whose affairs are to be adroinistered according 
to democratic or progressively democratic 
methods and the other to be mostly ruled 
autocratically at the sweet will of the ruling 
princes and of their “ captains’ captains,” the 
Political Agents and Residents. The ideal of a 
Federated India which Indian nationalists have 
in view is that the whole of India is to be 
governed according to democratic prindples and 
that all Indians living in any part of India are 
to have the same sort of franchise and funda- 
mental political rights. 

As the idea of the Federation of India, 
embodied in the Government of India Act, is 
opposed to the Indian nationalists’ ideal of 
Federated India, as that Act totally ignores 
the people of the Indian States and gives 
full recognition to the ruling princes’ autocracy, 
the Indian National Congress has been il 
along opposed to the British Government’s 
scheme of federation. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
is both personally and as president of the Indian 
National Congress opposed to that sort of 
federation. His opposition to it has the support 
of all Indian nationalists. He has recently 
declared in somewhat vehement language, that 
Congress will break it, smash it and bum it. 
From the nationalist and democratic point of 
view there can be no objection to the destruc- 
tion of the British-made scheme of federation. 

We are sure that, so far as Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru is personally concerned, his 
abhorrence of and opposition to the Government 
federation plan will endure. But we are not 
so sure of the immutability of the Congress 
attitude. Both Congress and the Pandit were 
opposed to the British scheme of so-called 
provincial autonomy and the acceptance of 
ministries by Congressmen. Presumably the 
Pandit’s attitude has not changed, but the 
Congress as a body, owing to a majority 
decision, has been working the Government of 
India Act through Congress ministries, so far 
as provincial autonomy is concerned. Federa- 
tion, the other part of the Act and the new 
Constitution, is still to come into force. It is 
not beyond the range of possibility, or, rather, 
it is within the range of probability, that 
Congress may decide to work federation also, 
as it has been working provincial autonomy, for 
the opportunity that it may offer, like the 
provincial autonomy part, to serve and 
strengthen the nation. Should that eventuality 
come to pass, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru would 
be foimd to have spoken undoubtedly in 
utter sincerity from the fulness of his heart, 
but not as a diplomatically discreet politician. 
Perhaps he is not a “ safe ” politician and 


therefore all the more likable and honour- 
worthy. 

Moslem Opposition to Federation 

Genuine Congressmen among Muhamma- 
dans dislike the Government scheme of federa- 
tion for the same reasons as other Congress- 
men. But Muhammadans in general appear to^ 
be opposed to it from a communalist point of 
view. So far as the British India part of the 
Constitution and the Central Legislature are- 
concerned, the British Government and Parlia- 
ment have been flagrantly unjust to the Hindus,, 
having given them very much less representa- 
tion than even their numbers alone would, 
entitle them to, and flagrantly partial to the 
Moslems. Therefore, Moslems in general have 
been in favour of the British India part of the 
Government of India Act and Constitution.. 
They would probably have liked the Indian 
States part of the Cpnstitution, too, and there- 
fore, the Government plan of federation also,, 
if it bad been laid down in the Act, and, 
provisions made therefor, that of the represen- 
tatives to the Central Legislature to be 
nominated by the rulers of the Indian States 
one-third were to be Muhammadans. But that 
has not been done. And as there are more 
non-Moslems than Moslems among these 
rulers, therefore there is just a possibilitjr that, 
in spite of the Muhammadan prime ministers 
of many non-Muslim States and in spite of 
the pro-Muslim active influence of the 
Residents and Political Agents, the proportion 
of Muslims among the nominated States^ 
representatives may fall below communalist 
Muslim expectation. 

That apeai's to be the reason why Moslem 
Leaguers and others of the same way of thinking 
are opposed to federation. 

"l^atever their respective reasons. Congress- 
men and Moslem Leaders will find themselves 
ranged against federation. 

We are not and have never posed as 
political prophets. But it seems to us that 
Congress will not be able to wreck federation. 
As for the Moslem League, its opposition can. 
be bought off, if necessary, by Communal 
Rewards Nos. 4, 5, 6,. . . Congress can never 
make a higher bid for Moslem support than, 
Government. When at the Allahabad Unity 
Conference, it was decided that Mu^almans: 
were to have 32 per cent, of the seats in the 
Central Legislature, Sir Samuel Hoare declared 
that they were to have 33^ per cent., and the- 
Unity Business received its coup de grace.. 
Those Mussalmans who would join the Congress; 
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became of their nationalist and democratic 
convictions would remain true to the cause. 
Those who would join it in the expectation of 
greater advantages than would accrue to them 
from remaining loyal to the British Government, 
might be disappointed. Congi’ess can make 
sincere Promise to be fulfilled on the attainment 
of Swaraj but Government is in a position to 
come out with offers of immediate Performance. 
In a battle of such Promise and such Perfor- 
mance, Congress cannot but come out second 
best. 

Suggestions to Nationalists in Indian 
States 


be greater fraternity and friendliness among the 
peoples of the world than in ages past. But to 
all appearance, nations seem to be more inclined 
to fight than otherwise. It is not the object of 
this note to diagnose the causes of this 
phenomenon. We simply mention it. At the 
same time it should be noted that in many 
countries our times have seen the rise of 
eminent idealists and intellectuals who have been 
striving to promote friendliness and cultural 
and intellectual co-operation among peoples. 
Strenuous efforts are being made to spread and 
inculcate pacifist and anti-war principles. All 
this is to the good. But it cannot be ignored 
that the armaments race goes on unchecked. 


But we were saying that our guess is that 
Congress would not be able to wreck federation 
as it has not been able to wreck provincial 
autonomy. Whatever may be the outcome of the 
wrecking endeavours and strategy of the Con- 
gress, we are not in favour of wholesale 
condemnation of the administrations of all the 
Indian States. *Just as Congress has thought 
it expedient to take advantage of the Government 
scheme of provincial autonomy in spite of its 
limitations and defects, nationalists among the 
people of the comparatively progressive Indian 
States may consider whether by working the 
defective constitutions of those States, the forces 
making for nationalism and democracy may not 
be strengthened. Let them also try to get 
nationalists nominated to the Central Legisla- 
tures from their States. 

Shrinkage of the World and Selfishness 
and Isolation of Nations 

The radius, the diameter and the circum- 
ference of the planet, known as the Earth, have 
remained the same during liistorical times 
Famous cities and obsciue villages in the same 
or different countries are now as distant from one 
another as ever. Literally understood, the world 
has not shrunk. But it takes far less time now 
than before to travel from one part of the world 
to another by land and water and air. And 
it takes even less time for private and public 
messages and news to travel from one part of 
the world to another. Therefore, taking these 
facts into consideration, the world may be said 
figuratively to have undergone shrinkage. 

The peoples of the world, distant and near 
neighbours, are in. a better position now than 
ever before, to know one another by actual 
personal contact or by exchange of views and 
acquisition of knowledge relating to one another. 
Therefore, it might have been expected that, 
owing to the shrinkage of the world, there would 


Another fact has to be noted. There were 
times when at least some nation or other 
or some prominent person or other belonging to 
some nation or other was found to act 
cliivalrously in other nations’ freedom’s fight 
— ^whatever the motive. Those who fought, 
for their own independence in America and 
who founded the United States of America 
were helped by Lafayette of France. But in 
this twentieth century no foreign nation, no 
eminent man belonging to any foreign nation, 
has fought for the Ethiopians. 

Greek liberty was finally achieved in 1828 
with help from England, IVance and Russia. 
But neither England, nor France, nor Russia has 
helped Abyssinia to maintain her independence. 

It may be that Lafayette of France helped 
the Americans pailily because they were of 
European descent, and the Greeks were helped 
by some European countries partly because they 
(the Greeks) were Europeans and their enemies 
the Turks were not; and the Abyssinians were 
not helped because they were not Europeans. 

At present war is going on between China 
and Japan. No nation has yet come to the 
rescue of China. If the interests of any non- 
Chinese and non-Japanese nation be directly 
affected by this war, it may side vdth the 
Chinese later. 

During the Italo-Abyssinian war collective 
security and non-intervention were the hypo- 
critical reasons ^ven for nobody doing anything 
for the Abyssinians. These so-called reasons 
have been serving their purpose in Spain also. 
As regards the Sino-Japanese war, the United 
States of America has practically prohibited the 
export of all war materials to China. This will 
not go against Japan, as she has been making 
careful preparations for the war for some years 
past. (China’s preparations have not been so 
adequate. She will have to suffer. 

It appears then that in its fight for freedom, 
either for keeping or winning it, no nation can 
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expect any help from any other nation — ^not 
any disinterested help at any rate. And that 
is not because nations have turned pacifist. 
They are making their own preparations for 
their own wars — ^with whom, they do not say 
and must not say. 

Every nation struggling to be free must be 
self-reliant both on principle as well as because 
that is the teaching of realpolitik. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Recovery 

Along with those countless men and women in 
India arid abroad whom Rabindranath Tagore's 
recent serious illness caused great anxiety^ we 
rejoice at his recovery. Dr. Sir Nilratan Sircar 
and his colleagues, who took such devoted and 
unremitting care of the poet day and night for 
days together, have earned the profound grati- 
tude of the public as well as of his family. 

He has issued the following statement, which 
shows once again how the poet-sage lives for 
the service of humanity : 

“ Now that I am better I take this opportonity. of 
thanking my friends and countiymen who, during the last 
few days, have overwhelmed me with their affection and 
solicitude. It seems worth while to recover if only to 
appreciate the affection of friends who, I hope, will accept 
my present condition of weakness as my apology for not 
being able to acknowledge their kindness iatUvidually. 
It was a grateful experience to regain my first contact 
with the outside world through the amdous care of so 
many .loving hearts. The doctors who watched over me 
night and day and fought with death on my behalf have 
laid me under an obligation of which every boar of 
recovery makes me increasingly aware. The only pity is 
that they have saved a life whose capadty for servico 
must diminish day hy day whUe its responsibilities remain. 

A Thanksgiving Offering 

The following news will be read with 
pleasure and admiration 

Mr. S. C. Mukerjee, retired I.C.S., has sent a cheque 
for Rs. 1,000 to the Poet as a thanksgiving for his recov^« 
In the course of the letter Mr* Mukerjee says, a 

thanksgiving I am enclosing a cheque which I would 
lewxest you to kindly utilise in the way you think best, 
either for the Visva^Bharati or for any other purpose for 
which you have been raking funds. It is a great pity 
that at your time of life you have to go abont to raise 
funds and to worry over such matters. We feel this most 
acutely. I wish I had the circumstances to contribute 
more.” 

The Poet was much moved on reading the letter and 
wrote back in his own hand, weak as he was : 

“Deeply thankftii for youx really helpful expression 
of sympathy for myself and my cause.” — Unsred Press. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on “ Bande 
Mataram ” 

New Delhi, Sept. 18. 

Mr. Ali Sardar Jafri, a resident of* Balrampur, 
District Gonda (Oudh) has recently addressed a letter to 


Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru seeking his opinion whether the 
Bandemataram was a national anthem or not 

Pandit Nehru in the course of his reply says : — 

“The Congress has not officially adopted any song, 
as a kind of National Anthem. In practice, however, the 
Bandemataram is often used at national gatherings together 
with other songs. The reason for this is that 30 years ago 
this song and this cry became a criminal offence and it 
developed into a challenge to British Imperialism'. 
Thousands of people suffered becau^ of this and it came 
to be associated in the minds of the public with a fight 
against British Imperialism. To this extent it became 
a symbol of Nationriism in India. I do not think anybody 
considers the words to have anything to do with a goddess*. 
That interpretation is absurd. Nor are we concerned 
with the idea that the author of the book which contains 
this song had in his mind when he wrote it, because, the 
public does not think on these lines. 

“I think that the whole song and all the words in 
it are thoroughly harmless and nobody can take exception 
to their meaning. But I also think that the song is not 
suitable as a National Anthem. It contains too many 
difficult words which people do sot understand and the 
ideas it contains are also out of keeping with modern 
notions of nationalism and progress. We should certainly 
try to have more suitable national songs in simple language. 
But great songs and anthems cannot be made to order, 
it retires a genius for the purpose. I suppose in time* 
we snail get something good. Meaffwhile there is no* 
reason why we should not give full pennisaion for the* 
use of the Bandemataram as well as other favoured songs 
which many people have come to associate with our 
struggle for freedom.”—^. P. 

Mr. Nehru is quite right in saying that 
“ great songs and anthems cannot be made to 
order. It requires a genius for the purpose.” 
Correct, too, is his observation that -^e “ Bande 
Mataram ” song “ contains too many difficult 
words which people do not londerstand and Ihe 
ideas it contains are also out of keeping witii 
modern notions of nationalism and progress.” 
But it is very difficult to have a national anthem 
for India wMch every one will underhand. We 
have in Bengali some patriotic songs which even 
illiterate adults among us can generally follow. 
But they were never meant to be national 
anthems. 

At the last Karachi session of the Indian 
National Congress the opening song was 
Rabindranath T a g o r e ’s " Jana-gana-mana- 
adhinayaka jay he Bharata-bhagya-bidhata.” 
It was sung in chorus by Sindhi girls and 
ladies. We were told that it was very popular 
in Sindh. Unless the objection be raised that 
it contains difficult words, it is. perfectly fit to 
be a national anthem. We have never raised 
or supported the objection that “ Bands 
Mataram ” is idolatrous. But those who have 
will be unable to discover the least trace of 
idolal^ in Tagore’s song. It is true, however, 
that it lacks the" halo of association with the 
struggle for freedom which encircles “Bande 
Mataram.” 
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Bankim Chandra Chatterjee s Birthday 
Cerdenary 

At a luncheon given by the Bengali P. E. N. 
Club Sir Sarvapalli Radhakrishnan delivered a 
short address with his usual thoughtfulness and 
eloquence. 

, Dr. Kalidas Nag paid a tribute to the services nf Sir 
Sarvapalli in lifting the veil which had so long hung 
between the East and the West to the great loss of the 
common civilhation. 

At his suggestion a committee was formed to take 
steps to celebrate the birthday centenary of Bankim 
Chandra Chatterjee. It was also decided that a commemo- 
ration volume should be issued. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore, 
President of the P.E.N., was elected President of the 
Committee, Sir S. Radhakrishnan, Vice-Presideni, Dr. S. 
Suhrawardy, Dr. Suniti Kumar Chatterji and Dr. Kalidas 
Nag, members. Dr. Nag would act as Secretary'. 

Dr. Chatterji and Dr. Suhrawardy contribute to the 
discussion, endorsing the suggestion of Dr. Nog and 
expressing their willingness to serve on the Committee. 

Government Recognition for Professor 
Karve’s Indian Women’s University 

It is good news that the Prime Minister 
of Bombay has promised Government recogni- 
tion. t'o the Shrimati • Nathibai Damodhar 
Thackersey Indian Women's University, foimdeci 
by Professor D. K. Karve. On otbaining this 
recognition the University will be entitled to 
the capital of 15 lakhs of rupees with w'hieli 
Sir Vithaldas Thackersey endowed it. Hitherto 
it has been receiving only the interest thereof. 

This University teaches all subjects up to 
and including the post-graduate stage through 
the medium of the vernaculars, English being 
taught as a language. Calcutta and some other 
universities appear to be working towards that 
goal. It is olDiected by many opponents of the 
vernacular medium that those who will learn 
English only as a language, instead of learning 
everything in addition through the medium of 
English, will be less proficient in speaking and 
writing that language than those who have 
hitherto received their education through the 
medium of English. Perhaps some people attach 
exaggerated importance to mere proficiency in 
speaking and writing English. That question 
need .not be discussed here. But if the 
graduates of Dr. .Karve’s university, in 
addition to possessing sound knowledge of 
their subjects, can also speak and write English 
like the average graduates of other Indian 
universities, that will hearten the advocates of 
the vernacular medium. 

Compulsory Hindi in Madras Schools 

Mr. K. Natarajan, • editor of The Indian 
Social Reformer, is a South Indian long settled 


in Bombay and is accustomed to breathe the 
cosmopolitan air of Bombay. As next to 
Hindi or Hindustani, Bengali is spoken and 
understood by the largest number of persons 
in India,' the opinions of Bengalis relating to 
making Hindi the lingua franca of India may 
be suspect. But South Indian publicists do not 
labour under that disqualification. That is our 
reason for making the following extract from 
The Indian Social Reformer : 

The Madras Premier has thought it necessary to issue 
a press statement tlirougb the Congress Publicity OiRce 
in Allahabad assuring Muslims that he lias no intention 
of enforcing the use of the Devanagari script in his 
scheme of compulsory Hindi in the middle schools of the 
province. He slates that it will be optional with every 
one to use either the Devanagari or the Urdu characters. 
In the 8,000 middle schools in the province, there wUl 
have to be engaged 16,000 new teachers, in order that 
each student may exercise the right of option between the 
two scripts. [What avoidable waste!— Ed., M. R.1 
Apart from that, it is not at all apparent why those who 
are anxious to have a common language for the whole 
country shrink from facing the adoption of a common 
script, without which a common language is a palpable 
imposture. Mr. M. Ziauddin, writing in tlie Visvabharati 
Quarterly^ expressed his stirprise that none of the Congress 
leaders is able to consider the great extent to which a 
ionguage is conditioned by its script. A single language,, 
he pointed out, if written in different scripts, is bound to 
de\*e1op into two differing languages. Witnout a common 
script the advantage of a common language will be limited 
to tourist small tdk. What is printed in Urdu characters 
cannot be read by those who have adopted the Nagari 
character, though the writing is in the same language. 
Suppose English in Bombay is written in the Roman and 
in Sind in the Sindhi clWacters. Or that Marathi in 
some schools is written in the Nagari and in others in 
Telugu characters. It is easy to foresee that nothing but 
confusion can be the result. How can it be otherwise 
with Hindi? If the advocates of an Indian, common 
language to replace English have the courage of their 
coDvictiuns they should boldly advocate the adoption of 
a single script, either the Persian or the Sanskrit. *What 
prevents them from doing this is the assumption under- 
lying all Congress schemes for promoting Hindu-Muslim 
unity, namely, that the Muslim is amenable only to 
considerations of self-interest, that any call on him to 
make a sacrifiGe, even a trivial one, for the common 
national good would meet with no response from him and 
may scare him away from those who make the call; that 
it is only by humouring him that be can be got to co- 
operate with a national movement. We have said before 
and we repeat, that this is not an assumption which any 
inteili^nt pei^on can take os a compliment. Then, 
again, what is compulsion in the ultimate analysis but 
the British bayonet, the emblem .of British Imperialism, 
which the Congress has in season and out of season 
denounced as satanic? 

Though the conscious or unconscious motive 
of “ humouring ” may not be entirely absent, the 
Congress leaders may have considered language 
to be of greater essential importance than 
script and may have just tried to avoid the 
unjust suspicion of being Hindu Mahasabhaltes 
in disguise. Convnetions they may have which 
they do not want to obtrude on others. 


.^9— 14 
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Removal of Adult Illiteracy 

It is said that at a meeting held at the 
Serampore College Hall for making the official 
scheme of adult education, better knoTsm, Prof. 
B. C. Mukherji, a former member of the College 
staff, showed those present the Bengali primer 
especially prepared for the literacy campaign 
(whatever that may mean). We have not seen 
this primer and would like to know where it can 
be had. 

It is also said that the meeting was informed 

that 

“plans were well in hand for starting a number of 
rural centres all over the area where the students during 
their vacation could join hands with local workers and 
make the scheme successful.” 

It is to be hoped that the police have been 
ordered, and steps taken to see that the order 
is obeyed, that there must not be any shadowing 
of tliese honorary and voluntary student 
teachers. 

Being greatly interested in tackling tlis 
urgent problem of removing adult illiteracy, we 
try to acquire information relating to non-official 
voluntary endeavours having that object in 
view. Here is a letter from The Leader of 
Allahabad bearing on the subject, written by 
Pandit Brahma Datta Dikshit, superintendent 
of education, Municipal Boai'd, Mirzapur, XJ. P. : 

Students who had appeared in the V. F. examination 
in March last were persuaded to open adult schools in 
their areas and teach them reading, writing and rimple 
arithmetic. Many of them took up this work, started 
schools and gathered together about 30 students in each 
centre. They could get verandahs for this work rent-free. 
Very meagre financial aid was given to each teacher 
through private donations. As a matter of fact enterprising 
young men managed to collect enthusiastic learners and 
arroDged for lamps, books, takhties, etc. 

After six weeks’ coaching the pupils, who were adults, 
could read and write Deva Nagart but the work was 
carried on till June, for full tliree months, after which 
the pupils were tested and found literate. In order that 
they may not fall back into illiteracy a copy of the 
Ramayan was presented to them. Such centres are still 
working with success. 

From the above it is reasonable to infer that literacy, ' 
f.e., ordinary knowledge of reading and writing, can be 
imparted within three months at the most. There are 
hundreds of unemployed vernacular final passed young 
men in rural and urban areas. If even a paltry sum of 
Rs. 10 per month is given for three months at least 30 
adults can become literate. This comes to Re. 1 per adult 
for literacy. If suitable men are engaged or they are 
promised Ra. 30 in case they can make 30 adults literate, 
a great problem will be solved because literacy is the one 
sure _ foundation upon which any structure of social or 
political welfare can be built and without which no 
progress is possible. 

Rs. 10 per month, I dare say, will be a blessing 
to almost all V. F. examination passed men who are 
quite competent to teach but are without any means of 
livelllioud. Here even this amount could not ^ paid and 
yet the spirited young men carried • on the work. For 


every 30 centres, if the work is to be done on an 
extensive scale as it should be, one supervisor, preferably 
a high school passed man on Rs. 15 per month, should 
be kept. 

My experience is that suitable places can be obtained 
rent-free for teaching purposes. The would-be teachers 
may be asked to arrange for the place, collect learner's 
and begin to teach them. The amount should be given 
in the form of conditional aid. Takhties, tats and books 
should be supplied free. All this will cost approximately 
Rs. 2 per pupil and this is not much. 

Such work has been done in the past by 
very many students and other young men in 
Bengal without any payment and it is still done 
by some of them in some places. More such 
honorary workers can be had everywhere, 
provided the police can be brought undei' 
control and be made to work as public servants, 
as in Bihar, TJ. P., and in Congress Ministry 
provinces in general. 

Hunger strike Given Up 

All but seven of the hungerstrikers in the 
Andamans had broken their fast; and these 
seven also have given up their hungerstrike. 

Govermnent can now consider and concede 
their demands without loss of prestige. All 
their demands ore reasonable and have the 
backing of the whole of politically-minded India. 
In fact, all these demands had been made by 
the political leaders of India and by the press 
before they were made by the Andaman 
prisoners. Are the Government considering 
them ? 

The Indian public requested the hunger- 
strikers to give up their fast. The chief spokes- 
man of the public was Mahatma Gandhi. It 
was principally at his request that the prisoners 
broke their fast. So Mahatma Gandhi and the 
public have a responsibility in the matter of 
the demands of the prisoners being met by the 
Government. 

Recantation of Belief in Methods 
of Violence 

When the Andaman himgerstrikers, with the 
exception of seven, broke their fast, they said 
that those of them who had formerly believed in 
the efficacy of methods of violence had now- 
changed their opinion. It is to be noted that 
they did not say that they were all formerly 
advocates of violence. What they said meant 
that some of them were and they had changed 
their opinion. The recantation of the hunger- 
strikers in the Andamans or of the detenus and 
prisoners elsewhere must not, therefore, be 
construed to mean that all of them had formerly 
been " terrorists ” and had now given up their 
belief in ‘'terrorism.” The only legitimate 
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interpretation is that some had been “ terrorists ” 
in belief or practice or both but have now cease'.l 
to be adherents of the cult of violence. As for 
the rest, as they had never believed in 
terrorism, no recantation on their part was 
necessary. 

Officials concerned and their henchmen in 
the press have persistently spoken as if all 
detenus were actual or potential terrorists. But 
there is no warrant for such an assumption. 
But the question may be asked, why then were 
they placed under restraint for indefinitely long 
periods. None but those who are in the confi- 
dence of the police can give any satisfactory 
reply. Perhaps the nearest guess is that the 
police have their eyes on all who love liberty 
and talk of it or work for it even in non-violent 
ways, and among these very many of those 
w’ho are not old or elderly have been 
victimized. 

Bengali Youth's Struggle for Liberty 

It has come to be known through official 
answer’s to questions in the Bengal Legislature 
that, in addition to the thousands of detenus 
and political prisoners, there arc more than 
twenty-one thousand of Bengal’s youth in the 
Chittagong distinct under some restraint or 
other. There may be an equal number in the 
Midnapur district under similar i-estraint. Had 
all these thousands been “ terrorists,” there 
ri'ould have been vei’y many more murders of 
officials in Bengal than there have been. It may 
be presumed, therefore, that the vast majority 
were non-violent and active believers in freedom 
and have been suffering for the offence of loving 
their country. Ai’e the Bengal Ministers power- 
less to end their misery? 

The Andamans As a Penal Settlement 

While vocal India has been insistently 
demanding the abolition of tlie Andamans as a 
penal settlement, Government show no signs of 
responding to public opinion. Only some of the 
prisoners in the Andamans are being repatriated. 
The largest number of prisonei’s in the cellular 
jail there belongs to Bengal. The Bengal 
Government cannot but be condemned for 
asking for the repatriation of only 2S of them. 
It has not been said on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of India that, if the Bengal Government 
had requested the repatriation of all Bengal 
prisoners, the former would have_ raised any 
objections: rather the contrary. Why then did 
not the Bengal Government ask for the repatria- 
tion of all of its prisoners? This is the least 
that they can do. 


Ovations to Kakori Prisoners 

venture to think that Mahatma Gandhi 
is right in holding that the public receptions and 
ovations given to the released Kakori prisoners 
have been a political mistake. These persons 
have suffered for the error of their ways and 
have expressed their regret for the same and 
recanted. Nevertheless, lionizing them is apt to 
produce an impression that public opinion is 
not sufficiently condemnatoi*y of political 
dacoities and political murders. We have not 
the least desire to sit in judgment on the 
Kakori ex-pii’soners — ^particularly as, in the 
pursuit of the right jjath, we never took the risks 
which they took in following their wrong and 
sometimes cruel methods. They wear the 
mantle of suffering, no doubt. Tor that they 
ai’e entitled to the solace of the sympathy of 
friends and relatives. But the mantle of 
suffering must not be turned into the martyr’s 
crown, in the public interest, or at least for 
the full fruition of their future careers. AVe 
have nothing but respect for their courage, love 
of countiy, love of freedom and spirit of sacrifice. 

Prof. Einstein Unable to Accept 
Science Congress and Calcutta 
University Invitations 

Prof. Etiisleia, the world-famons scientist, it is 
understood, lias dcclmed on the ground of ilMieallli to 
accept the invhalion to come to visit India on the 
occasion of the Silver Jubilee celebration of the Indian 
Science Congress to be held jointly with, the British 
Association and under the presidency of Lord Rutherford, 
during the month of January in Calcutta. 

It is understood in this connection that Mr. Shyaina- 
prasad Mookherjee, Vice-Chancellor of Calcutta University 
rent a telegram to the Professor who is now in Switzerland 
asking him to consider the invitation of the Univerrity 
to deliver readership lectures. Prof. Einstein, the Vice- 
Chancellor assured, would not be detained in Calcutta 
beyond the 3rd week of January. “Acceptance of 
invitation” Mr. Mookherjee added “will be^ greatly 
appreciated in all ciiclcs of India. The University offers 
Rs. 4,000 for expenses subject to your suggestion.” 

The following telegram has been received!* 

“Vice-Chancellor, Calcutta University. — ^I deeply 
appreciate your kind and honouring invitation. 
Conscious of the important achievements of Inclidn 
scientists in all fields of contemporary investiga- 
tions. Unfortunately weakness of health does not 
permit me to accept. Gratefully and respectfully. 
— Albert Einstein.” 

Professor Einstein’s ill-health has deprived 
the Indian public of the joy of having in their 
midst for a short time one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, internationalists and believers 
in fundamental religion. Our old readers will 
remember the dialogue between him and Tagore 
which we published some years back. 
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Dr. J. H. Cousins On His Debt to 
“ Gitanjali ” 

Trivandram. 

(By Mail). 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore’s ideas of education had 
acted as sign posts for him ever since he beard a transla- 
tion of the “Gitanjali” in 1912 in Paris, said Dx. James 
H. Cousins, delivering the inaugural address of the Arts 
College Association. 

Dy. Cousins said that the fourth verse of the 
‘^Gitanjali” gave them the whole idealism and practice 
of education. He wanted them to practise it in their 
daily lives. They would thereby be gi%Tng a llaiversily 
extension course to themselves. Dr. Cousins paid great 
tribute to Dr. Rabindranath Tagore. 

The subject of Dr. Cousins’ address was “ Some 
Necessities of Education .” — Associated Press, 

The fourth verse of Gitajnjali, referred to 
by Dr. Cousins but not printed above in tlie 
Associated Press message, is quoted below. 

Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body 
pure, knowing that thy living touch is upon all my 
limbs 

I shall ever try to keep all untruths out from my 
thoughts, knowing that thou art that truth which 
has kindled the light of reason in my mind. 

I shall ever try to drive all evils away from my 
heart and keep my love in flower, knowing that 
thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in 
my actions, knowing it is thy power gives me 
strength to act. 

Cultivators and Landlords 

Even if the Congress Election Manifesto had 
not made it obligatory on the Congress party 
to make earnest efforts to ameliorate the 
condition of the actual cultivators of the soil, 
ordina^ humanity and patriotism would have 
made it incumbent on Congress Ministries and 
Legislators to do so. Therefore, their earnest- 
ness in the matter in some provinces is worthy 
of praise. In Bengal, the Ministers are under an 
obligation to make similar efforts because of 
the pre-election pledges given by some of them. 
But these pledges would have been perhaps 
dishonoured but for the fact that in Bengal most 
of the cultivators are Muhammadans and a 
large numl^er of Hindu cultivators belong to the 
scheduled castes, whereas most of the landlords 
are Hindus. The Communal Decision has 
resulted in practically giving a majority of seats 
to the Muhammadans. This majority can do 
whatever is feasible under the Government of 
India Act. Now, the cultivators, as cultivators 
have grievances against the landlords, and the 
majority of cultivators being Muhammadans 
may be against the Hindu landlords as. Hindus. 
Hence in Bengal, the fight is both ‘cultivator 
versus landlord as well as Muhammadan versm 
Hindu. 


In many countries, such as Russia, Germany, 
Italy, Spain,. . . . which are not subject to 
any foreign nation, a conflict has been going on 
betw'een the forces represented by Communism 
or Bolshevism on the one hand and those 
represented by Fascism or Nazism on the other. 
It may appear that in some countries one of 
these ‘isms’ ha.s become triumphant and has come 
to stay and in other countries the opposite ‘ism’ 
has prevailed and bids fair to remain in the 
ascendant. But nowhere have the forces in 
opposition been absolutely crushed or, destroyed 
for good. They raise their head now and then 
and bloody suppression or efforts at suppression 
follow. There is no knowing when, if ever, 
tlrere will be a friendly understanding between 
the parties opposed to one another and conse- 
quent peace. 

In India, the conditions are different. The 
country is not independent, but subject to a 
foreign nation, the British. The economic 
parties opposed to one another in this countiy 
are not Imown by the names of communists, 
bolsheviks, Fascists, or Nazis. They are 
known as factory labourers, lyots, agricultural 
and plantation labourers, landlords and 
capitalists. The conflict here between the 
parties opposed to one another cannot be for 
supreme pow’cr, which is in the hands of the 
British Government. That Government may 
sometimes favour this party, sometimes the 
other according as its interests require, playing 
off one against the other. The most favourable, 
circumstance for the passing of the supreme 
power from the hands of the British people to 
those of the Indian people would have been the 
absence of internecine conflicts among us. 
Perhaps that is not to be. 

Nevertheless, those who are now in the 
ascendant would do w’ell to be considerate and 
reasonable. No party should aim at the entire 
or partial expropriation of its opponents without 
compensation, or at their crushing or suppression. 
Such efforts, even if successful for the time 
being, cannot but ^ve rise to implacable 
hatreds and bitter conflicts as the result of 
reaction. 

Parties in power appear to be rushing 
drastic land legislation through some of the 
Provincial Assemblies. In consequence the 
landlords of Bihar have threatened to adopt 
the method of civil disobedience against the 
Ministry. There would have been no substan- 
tial disadvantage if more time had been devoted 
to deliberation and consultation among the 
parties concerned in every province in which 
•land laws are on the anvil. 
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Importing British Economic Adviser to 
Government of India 

Simla, Sept. 20. 

In the Council of State Mr. Yuyrajdattasingli asked 
whetlier jhe post of economic adviser to Government of 
India had been filled. The Commerce Secretary Mr. Dovf 
replied that the post had been offered on certain terms to 
a European Economist and the Government was not in 
a position to say whether he would accept the offer or 
not. I^. Kunzra asked-^Was the post advertised? Mr. 

Kunzru asked — TV as no suiU^e Indian 
available? "Why the Indians were excluded from applying 
for the post . Mr. Dow — I have not said that the Indians 
were excluded but the post had been offered to the best 
suitable candidate available. Mr. Hossain Imam— Is it a 
permanent appointment and what is the salary attached 
thereto? Mr. Dow— The appointment is for how long a 
period, I am unable to say and the salary is somewhere 
tj^ee thousand rupees e month. Dr. Kunzni— What were 
the grounds for not advertising the post which virtually 
resulted in the exclusion of Indians? Mr. Dow— The 
post was not advertised because the Govemmect felt that 
such a course would not brin'g in the best qualified 
candidates. The Government is well aware of all leading 
Indian economists who could have any claim to hold the 
post. The Government is not sure whether the European 
economist who has been approached will accept the offer 
or not.— P, 

The object of patriotic Englishmec, as that 
of all other patriotic nationals, is to consult 
the interests of their own people first. This 
they do in the affairs of their own country, as 
well as in the affairs of India and the other 
countries of which they are masters. Indian 
patriots want to consult the interests of their 
own people. But as they are not masters of 
their _ own country, they cannot do this 
effectively. Whether they wish, selfishly like- 
Englishmen, to consult the interests of their own 
people first in foreign lands, is a question that 
does not arise and need not be discussed. For 
they cannot do it even in their own country 
and are not, and do not wish to be, masters of 
any forei^ countiy. 

Considering the disposition and habit of 
Englishmen to consult their own people’s 
interest first, wherever they can, the British 
Government in India must be considered to have 
acted quite patriotically in desiring to import a 
British economic adviser. Indian economists 
may be suspected by them to be, prima facie, 
pro-Indian, and, hence, the claims of even the 
most eminent among them must be brushed 
aside. 

By the by, the habit of Britishere or 
Englishmen in this country of referring to their, 
own nationals as Europeans cannot be com- 
mended. They are Europeans, no doubt; but 
as they refer to Germans, Italians, Spaniards, 
Russians, etc., as Germans, etc., but not as 
Europeans, so they should refer to a Britisher 
or an Englishman as a Britisher or an English- 


man. Why try to conceal the fact that they 
are insular in their outlook? 

“ Complete Absence of the Veil ” in Iran 

Calcutta, Sept. 13. 

“ The contrast to the visitor to Afghanistan and Iran 
is that in Iran there is complete absence of the veil. 
Women throughout Iran walk about in European dress 
as in any European town. Up-to-date institutions cater 
to the educational needs of girls and boys, primary 
instruction being co-educatlonal.” Thus said Di. G. M. D. 
Sufi, M.A., D.dtt., of the Education Service of the Central 
Provinces in the course of an interview on his return to 
Calcutta after a round-the-world educational tour. — A. P. 1. 

That Iranian women have been emancipated 
and that there is up-to-date provision for the 
education of both boys and girls, is commendable. 
But why do Iranian women wear European 
dress? Have they no national dress of their 
own? If they have not, they could have 
adopted some decent, decorous and graceful 
oriental costume. 

Mr. George Josephus Resolution Relating 
To Banned Books And Periodicals 

Simla, Sept. 13. 

Mr. George Joseph, a Congress member of the Central 
Assembly, has tabled a resolution in the Assembly asking 
for the appointment of a committee consisting of ofBcials 
and nnn-officials to examine the books and periodicals 
which are banned since 1921 by the Government of India 
under the Sea Customs Act, and to report in respect of 
how many, if any, the ban should be continued in view 
of the altered circumstances of the country . — Vnited Press. 

Such a Committee is necessary “ in view of 
the altered circumstances of the country.’’ 
Considering that in several provinces persons 
imprisoned for political offences more serious 
than verbal sedition are being released, it stands 
to reason that at least those publications which 
wanted Swaraj for India and criticised British 
rule to show why Swaraj w^as desirable but did 
not advocate violence, should cease to be 
proscribed. India in Bondage, by the late Dr. 
J. T. Sunderland, is the best and most authorita- 
tive of such books. Its American edition 
circulates in Great Britain. 

All-India Educational Conference 

The thirteenth session of the All-India 
Educational Conference will be held in Calcutta 
in the last week of December this year. It is 
a very important Conference. The office of its 
Reception Committee is situated at 209, 
Cornwallis Street. In an appeal to the public 
of Bengal, which we support, Mr. Sanat Kumar 
Roy Chowdhury (Mayor of Calcutta) , its chair- 
man, and other office-bearers ask all interested 
in education to “ help the Reception Com- 
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iiiittee with adequate financial assistance to 
hold successfully the session in Calcutta this 
year in a way befitting the fair name of Bengal 
and the hospitality of the Bengali people. We 
also appeal to all educational institutions in 
Bengal (Primaiy and Secondaiy Schools os 
well as Colleges) to associate themselves with 
this Conference by contributing a suitable 
amount as donation and also by sending teachers 
as delegates.” 

World Educational Conference in Tokyo 

The Seventh World Educational Conference 
opened in Tokyo on the 2nd of August last 
and continued till the 7th of that month. Three 
thousand delegates from 38 nations attended 
the Conference. Dr. Paul Monroe of America 
was its president. It had as its objectives : 

(1) To pool and make available to the educators of 
all lands information covering educalional movements^ 
achievements, and events; (2) to facilitate through 
conference, con'espondence, and personal contacts, the 
cO'Operalioji and collaboration of the official representa- 
tives of the educational organizations of all countries; 
(3) to achieve through education international under- 
standing, appreciation, justice, goodwill, friendship, and 
cooperation. 

According to The Osaka Mainichi And The 
Tokyo Nichi Nichi, Disarmament is the Aim '' 
of the Conference. If so, 'was it hold in Japan 
as a lesson in incongruity or because Japan 
stood in particular need of disarmament? 

But let us have the Japanese daily's sum- 
mary of Dr. Paul Monroe's address. 

What was regarded as the keynote of the 7th World 
Educational Conxerence, which opened on Monday to 
continue until August 7, was sounded by Dr. Paul Monroe, 
cliairman of the conference, when he advocated educatiuu 
os a medhim to achieve international goodwill and under- 
standing. 

The talk was given by him before the section meeting 
of the Herman Jordan Peace Committee, after the talk by 
Count Hirotaro Hayashi, member of the House of Peers 
and former president of the Japanese Education Association. 

*‘The Japanese are in a position to express themselves 
ill two cultures, namely, in those of trie East and West,’’ 
Dr. Monroe began. 

He then declared : 

** The function of this section of the conference is 
to promote the idea of disarmament. Disarmament should 
lie preceded by disarmament in individual psychology, 
which is the basis of international peace and under- 
standing.” 

To acliieve disarmament, he explained, there are two 
ways, <1) through elimination of military Uaining in the 
fchools and (2) in elimination of hostile comments in 
the text-books of various nations. 

Teachers’ Tour Urged 

To bring about closer international unity and under- 
standing he advocated and encouraged foreign tours by 
teachers, saying they would be thereby enabled to obtain 
fresh information and form close friendships. 

He urged the organization of teachers’ tourist bodi^ 
60 that the tremendous amount of money that goes to the 


upkeep of some 35,000 people engaged in the tourists 
industry in the United States alone might go to the 
benefit of teachers. 

Incidentally he proposed the adoption of a universal 
calendar, univeisal measurements, arwi the consideration 
of a universal or an auxiliary language. 

Lahore Abattoir Scheme Abandoned 

The idea of establishing a big slaughter- 
house in Lahore for the supply of beef has 
been given up by the Government of India, 
as, in their opinion, religious susceptibilities, 
for whatever reason, would have been wounded 
thereby. But the Hindus and Sikhs objected 
to the scheme not merely on religious grounds. 
They, as well as many Muhammadans, objected 
to it on economic grounds also. 

Congratulations to Poet Tagore 
from China 

Santiniketan, Sept. 21. 

Dr. Tsai Yuan Pei, President of the National Central 
Research Institute, who is recognized by the Chinese as 
the greatest cultural leader of China and the Hon’ble Dr. 
Tai Chitao, Resident of the Board (Yuen) of Examina- 
lion of the National Government of China, both of whom 
are also responsible heads of the Sino-Indian Cultural 
Society, have sent the following cable to Prof. Tau Yuan 
Shan, Director of the Cheena Bhavan of Visva-Bharati, 
regarding the Poet’s illness : 

We are deeply concerned to hear of the illness 
of Gurudeva Tagore. We are extremely anxious 
to know how he feels now. Kindly convey to 
Gurudeva respectful greetings and best wishes of 
us as well as of all members of the SinoJndian 
Cultural Society in China. We earnestly pray for 
his speedy recovery and good health. 

Prof. Tan handed over the cable to Gurudeva and 
he reccivea it with grateful thanks. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Thanhs and 
Message to China 

Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has sent the following 
message to Chinese friends : 

“Deeply moved by your kind concern, I am on 
way lo recovery. It is wonderful that in the midst 
of a life and death struggle of your country, you 
should still have titoughts to spare for me. I have 
been admiring the heroic resistance of your 
people to the unwarranted invasion of your gi*eat 
and peaceful land and praying for your victory. 
My sympathy and the sympathy of our people Is 
wholly with your country. May justice and 
humanity be vindicated iu your triumph. I, who 
have many friends in Japan, feel grievously hurt 
that the brave people of Japan should be misled 
by their rulers into betraying the best ideak of 
the East and that we who should be loving them 
should now invoke their defeat that they may wake 
to their wrong .” — United Press. 

Another Donation on Tagore’s 
Recovery 

Santiniketan, Sept. 21, 

Sreemati Rajkumari Amvit Kaur ' of Simla, whilst 
enclosing a donation in thankfulness for Poet’s recovery, 
writes to the Poet the following : 
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‘‘We have all shared the deepest anxiety during 
your illness and equally now with the entire 
country we rejoice at your recovery. As a thank* 
offering for God’s goodness in restoring your health 
for further service I am venturing to enclose a 
small cheque for Santiniketan. 

“ I ^ pray that others may be prompted to do 
likewise so that the burden of financial anxiety 
which is always with you may be eased/ — A. P. 

Patrolling the Mediterranean 

Britain and France want to patrol the 
Mediterranean for the prevention of depreda- 
tions by piratical submarines. Italy, which 
has grown to consider that part of the ocean 
as more an Italian lake than anything else, does 
not like the idea. She would like to have a 
finger in the pie. Let us wait and see. 

Later cables show that Italy also may parti- 
cipate in patrolling. Do the piratical sub- 
marines come from Patagonia ? 

War in Spam 

The war in Spain continues with vaiying 
success of the parties. It is to be hoped the 
rebels will not in the days to come beat their 
own record in atrocities and barbarity. 

Sino-Japanese War 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose has told the 
reader in his ai'ticle in the present issue why 
Japan is fighting China. 

Whilst wc all wish that China may succeed 
in beating back Japan, the prospects do not 
for the present seem hopeful. We wdsh pros- 
perity to Japan no less. But she should be 
able to gain her object without the political 
or economic subjugation and humiliation, of any 
other countiy. 

China and the League of Nations 

Abyssinia appealed to the League of 
Nations in vain. China has appealed to that 
same League. These appeals are practically 
fruitless. But as they cost nothing extra, 
League members need not refrain from making 
them. China has had pre\'ious experience of 
the League's proclivities and powers. When 
Japan set up the puppet state of Manehukuo 
but really annexed Manchuria and when the 
Lytton Committee reported against Japan, the 
League could not or did not do anytliing, and 
Japan contemptuously and defiantly severed 
her connection with the League. 

As we write, the latest news is that on 
the 21st September last, M. Litvinoff, Russian 
delegate to the League Assembly, addressing 
it, made a slashing attack on the Spanish rebels 
and the Japanese. 


He declared that two members of the League were 
beiog subjected to invasions in south-west Europe and 
in Asia. In the latter case Japan was without the 
shadow of a justification for attacking China» blockading 
her coast, pouring hundreds of thousands of troops in Us 
territory and paralysing the trade of one of the world’s 
greatest commerci^ centres. "‘We are still appai'emly 
only in the beginning of these operations. We Cannot 
speak without irony of the non-intervention in Spain. 
Three States which have withdrawn from the League have 
in recent years attacked other States. They have re- 
surrected the most savage and long dead theories of the 
dark ages. Undeclared war rages in two Continents and 
the League cannot maintain its existence if it always 
evades the fulfilment of its obligations. It can give 
more extensive aid to Spain and China than they are 
modestly demanding.” 

Mr. Bruce (Australia) suggested that the League 
^ould call a conference of Powers most vitally interested 
in the Far East, and endeavour to arrange a settlement or 
concoct pracUoable measures. The conference should 
also be open to non-League members interested in the 
Far East. Mr. Bruce deprecated the sidestepping ot 
Issues by meaningless formulas, while the interest of the 
League itself demanded that China ^ould not be misled 
into believing that she could rely on the assist^ance 
which might not be forthcoming. 

The Aga Khan and the League of 
Nations 

His Highness the Right Honourable the 
Aga Khan, who does not rule any State, has 
been chosen ijresidcnt of this year’s session of 
the Assembly of the League of Nations. He is 
reported to have said that this choice is a great 
honour to India. If tlie Aga Khan had been 
elected a delegate to the Assembly by the repre- 
sentatives of the people of India, the choice 
could have been regarded as some sort of re- 
cognition for India. But His Highness repre- 
sents the (British) Government of India, not 
the people of India. As for the League hon- 
ouring India, well — , that is a rather f unn y 
idea. The executive body of the League is the 
League Council. But, though India has been 
a foundation member of the League, she has 
never yet been given even a temporary seat in 
the Council, though much smaller countries who 
pay the League much less than India, have 
been its meinbem. The fact is India was made 
a member of the League for increasing the 
British vote, for India being a dependency, the 
so-called delegates of India must vote accord- 
ing to British dictation. Her subject condition 
is also the reason of her persistent and deli- 
berate exclusion from the League Council. 

The Aga Khan’s presidentship of the League 
Assembly is due to British influence. The 
diplomatic British imagine that the fact of his 
having been chosen president will soothe 
Muhauunadan feelings, which have been inut 
by British intentions about Palestine. Perhaps 
the Aga Khan has some following in India — 
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we mean in political matters; but has he anj’ 
influence so far as independent and semi- 
independent Arab territories are concerned ? 

“ Harijans ” and the Bengal Ministry 

Mr. A. V. Thakkar, the eminent servant of 
the people — particulaidy of the backward classes, 
•including the aborigines, has contributed a brief 
article to this issue of our monthly on what 
the Congress ministries in six provinces ai*e 
doing and intend to do for the Harijans there. 
Many, if not most or all, of the castes in Bengal 
which have got 30 representatives in the Bengal 
Assembly, do not like to be called Harijans. 
Hence we shall refer to them as the scheduled 
castes. Nov' these castes have got not only 
30 seats in the Assembly but two ministers also 
in the Cabinet. Those who sent them to the 
Lcgislatui’c may ask them what they have been 
doing for the scheduled castes. Take Vaca- 
tion. Have the scheduled caste M. L. A.s and 
Ministers added anything to the amounts, if 
any, previously ear-marked in the education 
grant for their special benefit? Have any 
new educational facilities been provided for 
them ? Have any non-official bodies doing 
educational work specially for the backwai’d 
classes, e.g., the Society for the Improvement 
of the Backward Classes, got any additional 
grant from the Bengal Government tins year ? 

Unfortunately, education has made so little 
progress among the scheduled castes, that 
these questions will not reach the vast majority 
:of those among them who are voters. 

Insurance Bill Debate and 
“ Discrimination ” 

The debate on the Insurance Bill in the 
Central Assembly drew pointed attention of 
the Members to Chapter III, part V, of the 
Government of India Act,. 1935, entitled 
“ Provisions with respect to Discrimination, etc.” 
The gist of these provisions is that, whenever 
you wish to make any special efforts or arrange- 
ments for the economic improvement of India 
in any direction, you must take particular care 
riot to touch' in the least any of the rights, 
privileges, concessions, etc., which Britishers 
have usurped in India, and whatever special 
measures you intend for the advantage of 
Indian economic enterprise, must be shared 
\rith Britishers doing business with or in India. 

The more often we are reminded of this 
feature of India’s present constitution the better. 

Society for the Improvement of 
Backward Classes 

This. society, which was established in 1909 
and is a restored body corporate, has been 


working steadily for more than a quarter of 
a century. The l^e of it is not to be found 
in Bengal. In the years 1932-33 and 1933-34 
it had 444 schools under its management or 
receiving aid from it and in 1934-35 there were 
18,747 boys and girls in these schools. Latterly, 
however, owing to the general economic de- 
pression and the death of some of its most 
zealous workers and patrons, there has, been a 
decrease in the number of its schools and 
pupils, though not at all in its enthusiasm for 
the cause of the uplift of the masses. The 
following is a- brief outline of the work done 
by it during 1936-37 : 

I. No. of Schools — 327 including 90 Girls’ Schools. 

II. No. of Students on the rolls — 

Boys 10317 (2312 Muhammadans) 
Girls 4,447 ( 447 Do ) 
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m. 58 Scholanehips (Boys 29 and Girls 29) of the 
aggregate value of Rs. 153 a month were awarded 
during the year. 

IV. Prizes were awarded to 8 Schools during the 
year. 

V. There were under its control— 

1) Three Public Libraries. 

2) One Boy-scout and One Cub-troops. 

3) Arrangements for delivering lantern 
lectures inculcating ideas of sanitary 
responsibilities. 

VL The amount spent in grants-in-aid was 
Rs. 58,777-4-41 but the amount spent in- Esta- 
blishment and other charges stood at Rs. €088-3.3. 

The Society’s work has been highly com- 
mended by Rabindranath Tagore, Sir P. C. Ray, 
the late Sir R. N. Mookerjee, the late Justice 
Sir C; C. Ghosh, etc., and in the Interim Report 
of the Indian Statutory Commission. The Hon. 
Sir N. N. Sircar, Law Member of the Govern- 
ment of India, is the president of this Society, 
and Mr. G. D. Birla, Mr. A. C. Sen, Mr. S. C. 
Mukerji, I.C.S. (retired) and Mr. Ramanandn 
Chatterjee, are the vice-presidents. Its office 
ia'situated in 210-1, Cornwallis Street, Calcutta. 
Its annual report for 1936-37 is illustrated, and 
can be had there of its joint secretary 
Kir. Hari Narayan Sen. Its affairs are 
managed very economically. Every pie is 
carefully spent. For keeping up and extending 
its present activities it requires generous help. 
Considering the present deplorable illiteracy in 
the country, particularly in villages and among 
the actual tillers of the soil and other workers, 
the Society’s work can be greatly extended. 
It is capable of using thousands of . rupees to 
the' best advantage and at the same time would 
gratefully accept donations of pies and annas. 
Its pupHs of both sexes come from all religious 
communities and castes. 

Some of the incidents in the early -history 
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of the work of the Society and the stiniggles 
and sacrifices of the workers and the risks they 
ran read like romance. The reader will find 
these narrated in the latest report of the Society, 

President Roosevelt* s Attack on 
Dictatorships 

London, Sept. 18. 

A spirited attack upon dictatoi'ships was the feature 
of Mr. Roc>sevelt*s speech ou the occasion of the 150th 
anniversary of the signing of the American constiiutian. It 
takes, said Mr. Roosevelt, foresight, intelligence and 
patience to meet the subtle attack which the spreading of 
dictatorship makes upon the morale of democracy. 
Lately there has been a clear challenge to the democratic 
idea of represent^ative government. The challengers, 
whether they he called communistic, dictatorial or military, 
laugh at constiLniions, predict copying of their own methods 
and prophesy early end of democracy ihroirghout the 
world. Both that attitude and prediction were denied by 
those who still believed in democracy, said the President 
and democracy represented an overwhelming majority of 
nations of the world. That denial was based on the fact 
that modern men and women do not tamely submit to 
one man nr one group and eventually insist on their right 
to chonse as to who should govern. 

The state of world affairs brought about by these 
new forms of government threatened civilisation. Arma* 
ments and deficits piled up, trade harriers multiplied and 
merchant ships were threatened on high seas. Fear was 
spread throughout the world — fear of revolution and 
invasion of death. American people are rightly determined 
to keep that growing menace from their shores. — Renter, 

Multiplicity of Laws and Happiness 

If tlie multiplicity of laws in any country 
could make its people healthy, wealthy, wise 
and happy, then the people of India might 
consider themselves lucky. We do not know 
the total number of the laws enacted by the 
Britisli Parliament, the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments for the people 
of India up to date — perhaps even our most 
eminent lawyers and our central and provincial 
law members do not. know. But the Schedule 
of Enactment Repealed attached to “ A Bill to 
repeal cei’tain enactments published in The 
Gazette of India ^ Part V, dated September 18, 
1937, contains a long list. The list extends 
over 19 pages and each page contains on an 
average the titles of 29 Acts. So the Bill 
mentioned above is intended to repeal wholly 
or in part more than 500 enactments. If this 
is the number of the enactments to be repealed, 
those which will remain unrepealed must be 
much larger in number. The year of passing 
of the earliest enactment to be repealed is 1863 
and that of the latest, 1935. 

A Bill to Provide Greater Safety for 
Miners 

On the 13th September last the Central 
Assembly agreed to Sir Thomas Stewart’s motion 

60-15 


to refer to a select committee the Bill to furthr/ 
amend the Indian Mines Act of 1923 with 
insti actions to report by September 22. The 
object of the Bill is to provide greater safety 
to workers underground. Such a measure has 
been long overdue and is urgently needed. Had 
there been adequate legal protection to miners, 
harrowing disasters like those at Poidih 
colliciy would not have overtaken them. 

Explaining the provisions Sir T. Stewait said that 
the bill was non^coniroversial and intended to secure the 
increase of safety of lives of workers underground. 

Mr. Joshi supported the motion but considered the Bill 
inadequate to provide full safety in mines. He strongly 
advocated a further Bill embodying the recommendations 
of the Indian Coal Mining Committee, particularly relating 
to sand St owing, miners* wages and the suggestion that 
mineowners should be required to have some knowledge 
of the industry. Referring to wages Mr. Joshi drew 
atieruion to the 45 per cent, decrease since 1925 accom* 
panied by increase in their efficiency and increase in 
dividends. Mr. Joshi supported the vecominendation of 
the minority report of the Coal Mining Committee for 
nationalization of Mines. He declared that the administra- 
tion id rescue stations should be controlled by the Central 
Govenunent and if the intention waS to carry out the 
administration by means of a committee, miners should 
have representation thereon. 

Seth Govindaa regarded the Bill as imperfect and 
objecied to piecemeal legislation of this nature. He 
said what was wanted was a thorough overhaul of the 
1936 Act. He would have also liked the Bill to be civ* 
culated so that representatives of Governments of provinces 
might express their opinions thereon but .as circulation 
involved delay of what little improvement was suggested 
in the present Bill, he had given up his intention to move 
circulation. He wished however fresh comprehensive 
legislation would be undertaken. 

Mr. M. L. Saksena, Mr. B. Das, Mr. Ramnarain 
Singli and Professor Ranga, all of them, while supporting 
the Select Committee motion, criticized the Governments 
dilatory policy in giving effect to the recoinniendatlans 
of the coal mining committees. Prof. Ranga declared 
that managing agents controlling the coal industry should 
have been done away with at the earliest possible 
oppcrlunily, as they were exploiting the miners, paying 
them low wages for long hours of work. 

“ Hyderabad, The Premier 
Backward State ! ” 

In Roy’s Weekly, Delhi, P. Rajeswara Rao 
has written an article on' Hyderabad, which he 
calls " the premier backward State.” According 
to him the Hindus form about 85 per cent, of 
the population of this State, but they are prac- 
tically a suppressed people. 

About the economic condition of the people 
the writer observes ; 

The mass of the people are extremely poor. On 
account of lack of rains, agriculture is not at alL a 
paying proposition. Though we hear tall talk of irriga- 
tion projects and specially the Nizam Sagar Dam, it 
should be noted that the sdiemes so far execut:d do not 
even touch the fringe of the problem. The fate of the 
“ Tiingabhadra Project” is still hanging in the balance. 
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The sanguine expectations have not materialised so far. 
Well-irrigation is best suited to the climatic conditions 
of the State. This aspect of the problem has been totally 
ignored. The State tauthorities seem to be enamoured 
of the costly luxury of spectacular schemes. 

rt eanjiot be denied that HydcraT3ad 
one of the States where there is much window- 
dressing to impress the tourist. 

As regards taxation it is said : 

The burden of taxation, apart from being crushing, 
is inequttaoie. Richer classes go scot-free as ^ihere is 
no income-tax. The modern amenities are enjoyed by 
Llie residents of the capital and other District towns at 
the expense of the villages. The excise policy of the 
State constitutes a flagrant violation of humanity and 
civilhation. It is said that every fourth house in 
Hyderabad is a liquor shop 1 But the Government 
regards the excise department as a veritable Kamafthenu 
and Knlpataru, 

If what the writer says is true, there i-^ 
serfdom in the State under another name : 

Above all there is the “Bhagela” system under 
which a vast majority of the poorer classes are reduced 
to the position of slaves. Under this system, the poor 
have to serve the capitalist for some generations in order 
to discharge a petty debt. The pity is that the amount 
of debt always mounts up on account of the exorbiiani 
rale uf interest. Under the pressure of the League of 
Nations the Government of India asked the Stale autho- 
rities 10 put an end to this system. Bin I do not think 
lhat can be rooted out easily. 

The Osmania University must not blind 
observers to the deplorable e<iucational condi- 
tion of the State. 

Educationally the Stale is most backward. Though 
vast sums are squandered annually on the Osmania 
University, primary education is exclusively ignored. 
Under the Osmania University the medium of instruction 
even in middle and high schnolfl is Urdu, which is 
the vernacular of the. people. It is a pity that this 
suicidal policy is glorified as vernacularisation, in certain 
quarters. To the people of Deccan whose mother tongue 
is Telugii and Marathi, Urdu is totally foreign .... 
All that I can say is that the Osmania University is 
experimenting with a faulty apparatus. The results can 
never be encouraging. Most of the Hindu students 
either study in the local Nizam College, which is 
affiliated to the Madras University, or in some other 
Indian University. Obviously the Osmania University 
which is maintained by the State has failed to justify its 
existence. 

About the lights and privileges '' of the 
State's people the writer says : 

, Paixlit Jawaharlal Nehru is right in saying that in 
most of the Indian States “ there is intensive and wide- 
spread suppression of civil, and in many cases, personal 
liberties amounting to a slate of affairs that can rightly 
he called martial law.” But certain progressive Slates 
like Mysore and Travancore allow their subjects to 
enjoy a fair measure of freedom. Hyderabad remained 
adamant all these days in spite of the changjng conditions. 
P-andii Nehru once cogently remarked that “the suppres- 
sion of civil liberties in Hyderabad never occurs, as there 
were none.” There is 'no freedom of Press and Assembly 
here. . . , The power of the police here is supreme 
and tlie slightest public agitation is put down with an 
3tDn hand, 


In the services the Hindus are deprived of 
their just rights. 

In the services, the representation of the Hindus is 
negligible. Though there is the qualification, 

which signifies Stale citizenship cither by bii'tih or 
domicile of 12 years for eligibility to Stale service, we 
find eveiy year many Muslims coming, from Northern 
India and capturing key positions. The poor and 
adventurous Hindus are hairassed under this pretext. 
The communal bitterness, which is by no means secret, 
is said to be due to tnese Muslim emigrants. Communal 
bias is In active evidence, in almost all the departments 
of adinimsu'ation. The Mnslims of .Kashmir, the ignorant 
majority, have been raised by a Glancy Commission. 
But under His Exalted Higliness the Hindu majority, 
which is more enlightened, is being kept suppressed in 
darkness 1 It is however gratifying to note that 
Dr. Pattabhi Seeta Ramayya — the President of the All- 
ludia Slate People’s Conference, — has recently opened 
a Bureau ” at Masulipatam to ventilate Nizam State 
subjects’ grievances and champion their cause. It is a 
useful and helpful auguiy. 

The writer pays a tribute to some .personal 
qualities of H. E. H. the Nizam. 

In spite of the checks, counter-checks, and limitations 
it is the personality’ of the ruler that counts most in 
every walk of life. The present Nizam, H.E.II. Sir Osman 
All Khan Bahadur, Is unduubledly capable in very many 
respects. He is responsible for most of • ilie modern 
improvements. 

Then follows some criticism. 

But, the progress is slow. His extreme simplicity 
and frugal habits have not found practical expression 
in the affairs of the State. In spite of his living example, 
the pomp and pageantry and the extravagance of the 
aristocracy are siill at its height. Though he claims to 
be above conunirnal bias, fads tell us a different: tale. 
It Is a well-known fact that his contributiuns — 'derived 
from Hindus— mainly go to the Muslim inslitutinns 
which are not only outside his State but also outside 
India. It is high time for him to realize that Hindus 
of liis State have the first and most preferable claim 
on his munificence. Further it is his bounden duty to 
see that the present disabilities of his Hindu subjects 
are removed promptly. If undesirable reactions and re- 
percussions are to be avoided on the eve of the forth- 
coming Federation, his policy 'should be prompted by a 
j lister estimate and more generous appreciation of the 
rights and privileges of his subjects. 

The writer makes Hindu culture and Hindu 
religion ” indirectly responsible for the suppressed 
condition of the Hindus in Hyderabad. 

It is Hindu culture and Hindu religion that have 
saved the Hyderabad authorities the kind of agitation 
that brought the Kashmir Government to its knees before 
outside agitation engineered by Muslims in favour of an 
ignorant mass who formed the majority. 

But even ihc Hindus must turn — ^like the proverbial 
worm. And then ? 

Change for the Worse^^ in Mysore 

The Servant oj India, organ of the Liberal 
or Moderate party, writes : — 

We note with regret that the State has promulgated 
an order under section 35 of the Mysore Police Act 
prohibiting all public meetings and processions in 
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Bangalore anti oiher places for a pei'iod of six months. 
A gag order has also been passed on some leaders , like 
Dr. Hardikai\ Mrs. Chaitopadhyaya and Mr. Masani. 

Dr; Patlabhai Sitaramayya, President of the All* 
India States’ People’s Conference, deplores these signs 
of repression, on the part of this, enlightened Stale in 
India. While political prisoners ere being released in 
British Provinces, 'Mysore has found it necessary lo gag 
Its citizens and even proceed under the law and de^ 
with some of them severely. Even a simple mattei* like 
application for permission to hold a meeting in the 
city of Bangalore, it is understood, involves the humiliat- 
ing ' process of waiting at and visiting the courts to 
oblairt^ the necessary licence. The Mysore State Civil 
liberties Union has taken the matter in* hand and 
addressed an open letter to the Dewan. If the demands 
of * the State people embodied in the ’letter ‘are scanned, 
it will be found that they are not such as to cause any 
great inroad on the powers of the State. Security and 
freedom for the. Stale’s subjects, return of securities to 
the presses, withdrawal of prohibitory orders against 
pirblic men, these 'are some of the modest demands of 
the people. It* is hard lo believe that a progressive State 
like Mysore, whose praises are sung even by great 
national leaders of India, finds it diStcult to grant these 
elementary rights lo its subjects and its reluctance lo 
do is a measure of the repressive autocracy that rules 
in other le^a progressive States. And we are asked to 
place our fate at the mercy of such States in the coming 
feileration< 


Plight of Indians in Mauritius 

_ In a statement relating to the woes uf 
Indians abroad issued by Dr. Rainmanoliar 
Lohia, Secretary, Foreign Department, All-India 
Congress Committee, it is written : 

Nearer home. In an island of the Indian Ocean, the 
Indians of' Mauri lius are in a frightful Durifig 

the last one month alone, there were two occasions on 
which firing was* resorted lo and four deaths among. 
Indians arc reported.- . Even , though they form nearly 
seven ly per cent of the entire population, over 2\ lacs 
in a total of '4 Macs, the Mauritian Indians are* mostly 
[abouvers in the French* owned sugar factories or work 
on die sugar plantations and are illiterate, ignorant and 
disunited.. They have taken with them from here the 
barriers of language and province., A solitary Indian has 
come into the ownership of three sugar factories and 
some *are moderately rich planters, but they do not seem 
to .be very much conceimed .with the course of their 
collective destiny. And so the French sugar factory 
owners are left in the enjoyment of their super profits 
without * any resistance. The handful of Creoles, who are 
of 'French-Madagascai* extraction, are a far more united 
commimity and appear to have taken the lead in the 
recent workers' strikes. 

T 

News of the firing was printed in our 
September number,* pp. 356-35(7. Le Radical 
of I^Iauritiiis, dated September* 2, 1937, edited 
by M. Lois Lagesse, a copy of which is before 
us, contains* a detailed account of the first sitting 
of the commission of inquiry .* 

The ‘ attention' of* the Gouvemeur Interi- 
mairc ‘(Officer Administering the* Governn^ent) 
having been* drawn to a resolution passed at a 
public meeting in the premises of the Chamber 


of Agriculture, by Mr. Monk, . president of .the 
Cltamber and a member of the Commission^ 
a reply was sent to him by the Acting Colonial 
Secretary, 

An esteemed correspondent of ours writes 
from Port Louis, Mauritius, on the 2nd 
September : 

Since ‘last I wrote to you there has been a recrudes- 
cence in the strike especially in the south of the Island. 
Several riots broke out in the course of •which one man 
was sliot down by the Police and many others wounded. 
At a certain time there was “ bataille rangie*’ between 
strikers and Police that only came to an end upon the 
arrival of the Military. At the time of writing both 
Police and Military aiiihorilies have pitched up their 
headquarters in Savaune Di.strict, the hot bed of strikers. 

With a view to appeasing the peasant the Commission 
of Enquiry, which hitherto was sitting only in Port Louis, 
prcceedcd some days ago to Souillac, the very centre 
of the fight and summoned delegates of labourers, who 
ventilated their grievances freely. 

‘Why did you not complain • to the Inspector of 
Immigrants who regularly visits the estates,* slid 
Mr. Hooper lo one of the delegates. ‘Sir,’ said he, ‘I 
have been working on this estate during the past thirty- 
four year? and I have never seen the face of that 
inspector.’ The President thereupon asked lum why he 
did not go and see Mr. Collet (who is a meinbei* of the 
Commission), Protector of Immigianls. The labourer 
answered: **My earnings hardly enable me to get a 
decent living; where shall I find money to go as for 
as Port Louis, which is 25 miles from my place.” 

The labourers told the Commission that they were 
Hire to get into difficulties with the estates for having 
complained against the treatment which is meted out to 
them, “if any such thing happen lo you,” said 
Mr. Hooper, please report the fact lo me, I shall see 
that no harm is done to you.” 

As a general rule, the attitude of Governmem 
towards the strikers has been rather commendable. In 
spite of the repeated request of the Capitalist Press tliat 
the peasanu" rising be suppressed with a strong hand, 
Coveroment have been much considerate to these people 
and their handling of the situation has been very tactful. 
Virulent words were uttered against the “docile” policy 
of the acting Governor by the Chamber of Agriculture, but 
the head of the Administration has sent them all to hell, 
in the morning's paper, I find tha< his reply will be to 
the effect that he is cimscious of his responsibilities and 
that he will not brook outside interference in his work. 
The pity of it all is that, through lack of organization, 
wc have not a good press of our own that could have 
voiced our feelings dX this crucial hour. 

Wc have also been criticized for raising ’ funds on 
behalf of those who have fallen as martyrs of labourers. 
But we certainly pay no heed to what others think of 
our action. Although work has not been resumed in 
the soVith up to now, the strikers are no more causing 
trouble to the authorities. They seem to have been 
satisfied with the coming of the Commis^dn that is still 
sitting there, but precautionary measures have not been 
recalled yet Police and Mililai’y are still guarding the 
place. 

Mr. Jinnah On The Ideal of The 
Moslem League 

On the ISth of September a reception was 
given to Mr. M. A. Jinnah by his admirers at 
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Simla and an address presented to him. In the 
course of liis reply to it, he said : 

“ Tliere is no difFeren'ce betweea the ideals of the 
Moslem League and those of the Congress or any other 
recognized political organization in the country, the ideal 
being complete freedom for India.” 

This is good news. But he ought to have 
told his audience what the Moslem League has 
done u]) till now to win complete freedom for 
India. Owing mainly to the struggles, suffer- 
ings and sacrifices of many members of the 
Congress it is now easy for anybody to publicly 
proclaim that he wants complete freedom for 
India. But there must be correspondence be- 
tween profession and practice. 

Mr. Jinnah further obsen'ed : 

There could be no solution, if people continue to 
believe in the principle of ‘acquisition first and distribu* 
lion afterwards’ or in the latest dictum ‘possession first 
and partition afterwards.' 

What should be the correct dictum ? 
“ Partition first and possession afterwai'ds ’’ ? 
There would then be Barmecide feasts galore ! 

Mr. Jinnah’s words appear to mean in plain 
language, “ At present India belongs to the 
British people. If they are dispossessed, to 
whom would it belong ? ” He suspects that 
Hindus may monopolise it, with all the rights, 
privileges and advantages of citizenship, depriv- 
ing the Moslems of any share or their due share, 
as they think. Hitherto, the Congress, or the 
Hindu members of the Congress, have not shown 
the least trace of any such monopolising or 
unjust tendency. What they have been trying 
to \vin they have been trying to uin for all 
Indians, irrespective of race, creed, caste, profes- 
sion, or sex. If the Moslem League suspects 
tliat the Congress will use Mussalinans as 
soldiers of freedom and afterwards, when free- 
dom has been won, they uill be deprived of 
their rights as citizens, may not the Congress 
also suspect that the Muslim League, after 
obtaining from the Congress pledges relating to 
Moslem lights, privileges and advantages under- 
Puma Swaraj, will use these pledges to bargain 
with the British Government for more righU 
and pledges and greater advantages for Mussal- 
mans ? Mr. Jinnah should consider that, if 
Congress be capable of depriving Moslems of 
their just advantages as citizens unless Congress 
is bound by pledge beforehar^d not to do so, then 
Congress may be capable of breaking its pledge, 
too. 

Seeing that the Congress has been doing 
everything in its power to please, the Mussal- 
mans even by incurring the just displeasure of 
many nationalist Hindus; the suspiciousness of 


any section of Mussalinans cannot but be dis- 
gusting. 

We suggest that, as the ideal 'of tho 
Muslim League is complete freedom of India, 
which involves the ousting of the British 
masters of the country, the Muslim League should 
obtain possession of India from British hands 
by its own unaided efforts and keep India for 
itself. It need not give anything to raeinbers 
of the Congress — ^particularly to the Hindu 
members of the Congress. That ought to satisfy 
Mr. Jinnah. 

Mr. Jinnah's maxim of partition before 
acquisition reminds us of the fond desire and 
demand or di'eam of Kalnemi, the maternal 
uncle of Ravan. Kalnemi wanted that, as tho 
reward for the performance of job with which 
he was entrusted, he should get half the king- 
dom of Ravan. But he wanted to make .sure 
of his share beforehand! AVhat befell him is 
told in the Ramayan. 

Mr. Jinnah talked glibly of the minority 
problems of other countries. But the Roman 
Catliolics in England, the French in Canada and 
other minorities elsewhere never had, nor do 
they have now, separate communal electorates, 
reservation of seats, “ weightage,” and the 
otlier blissful provisions of the Communal 
Decision. He declares triumiihantly, “The 
latest historical instance comes from Czecho- 
slovakia.” Latest instance of w'hat ? Not of 
commual electorates, or weightage, or rcsevA'ation 
of seats, or of the protection of majorities as 
in Bengal and the Panjab. In Czechoslovakia 
and some other countries, the minorities have 
protection for their culture and language and 
freedom of worship. In India, who ever wanted 
to interfere with the cultural and religious rights 
of the Mussalinans ? As for language, in eveiy 
province Hindus also use the language which 
Mussalinans use. There is no exclusively 
Moslem language. Even Urdu is spoken and 
written by millions of Hindus. It is annoying 
that Mr. Jinnah repeats so-called arguments 
which have been refuted ari nauseam. The 
Minority Guarantee Treaties concluded under 
the influence of the League of Nations represent 
the collective political nnsdom of the Occident. 
They are meant to protect the language, culture 
and religion of minorities, where these are 
different from those of the majority. They arc 
not meant to secure for the minorities separate 
collective political existence. But it is such 
existence that Mr. Jinnah wants for his com- 
munity 1 That would create “ a State within a 
State,” which it is the object of the Minority 
Treaties to prevent. 
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Continuing Mr. Jinnah said : 

“ It is no Clime, if I wish lo make my community 
strung as long as my activities are not anti-national, are 
not obstacles in the way of the freedom of the country 
anci not against any community. If I make my community 
strong, independent and patriotic , during my lifetime, I 
will feel that the purpose of my life has been achieved 
and I have not liv^ in vain, and if Mr. Bhulabhai Desai 
can achieve the same for his community, he would have 
done his part. Separate electorates or no separate 
electorates, we then both will fight for the freedom of 
our countiy. But the freedom of our country does 
not mean freedom for the majority and rule of 
the majority. I may assert that even ordinary majority 
can be extremely oppressive and tyrannical. It, there- 
fore, stands to reason that the majority with fundamentally 
different culture, traditions, social life, outlook and 
religions from those of the minorities may always try to 
force its ideals on the minorities. 

But the activities and aims of the Moslem 
League are anti-national and put obstacles in 
the way of the freedom of the country. 

It was ludicrous to speak of Mr. Bhulabhai 
Desai’s activities being meant for the advantage 
of the Hindu community alone. As a Congress 
leader Mr. Desai works for the strengthening of 
all communities, and also for winning political 
freedom for all. 

Mr. Jinnah has wrongly assumed that 
Congress is working for the freedom of the 
majority. It is working for the freedom of all. 

Of course, majorities may and can be 
oppressive. But it is foolish to think that 
paper pacts and pledges can prevent such 
oppression. The way to the prevention of sucli 
opjiression is writ large in the history of countries 
like Britain. 

If the majority be determined, as the Hindu.* 
are not, to impose their ideals on the minorities, 
they may be able to. do so in spite of all safe- 
guards like the Communal Decision and in 
spite of any pledges given by the Congress to 
humour them. Pledges cannot bind posterity. 

Mr. Jinnah appears to think that the 
Moslems in India are, like the Germans in 
Czechoslovakia, a racial and lingxdsHc minority. 
They are not. The vast majority of Indian 
Mussalmans belong to the same race or races 
to which other Indians belong. They or their 
ancestors are or were converts to Islam. That 
is the main difference between them and other 
Indians. The different religious communities 
inhabiting the same region generally speak 
the same languages and they are Indian 
languages. As for culture, there has been inter- 
penetration of different cultm’es, and the process 
is still going on. That is not a fact which is to 
be deplored but rather welcomed. 


Who Is To Be Congress President Next 

In “ The Modern Re-vdew ’ and in “ Prabasi ” 
wc have discussed in detail the question who 
should be elected President of the coming session 
of the Congress. We have shown that Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose should be elected. We 
have not found any refutation anyw’here of any 
of our arguments. But it is now said that the 
foremost Congress leaders have decided or are 
sure to decide that owing to the present condition 
of his healdi he should not be elected this time. 
But has he ever said that he w'ould not be able 
to undertake the duties of a president in 
February, 1938 ? Is the question of the physical 
capacity of a man to be decided by others, 
who, by the by, are not physicians ? 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose should be elected 
to preside over the next session of the Congress, 
because he is bj’’ far the fittest for the office 
among -^ose Congressmen who have not yet 
been asked to preside — fittest by virtue of 
abilities, his knowledge and experience in the 
spheres of politics, economics and culture in 
India and abroad, his sacrifices and his sufferings 
in the cause of freedom. 

It is said a Muhammadan is to be preferred 
this time in order to promote the Moslem mass 
contact movement. How is that movement 
faring in big Moslem majority provmces like 
Bengal ? Next year and every succeeding year, 
too, this or other excuses may be trotted, 
out to exclude Mr. Bose. It is said further that 
these many years a Muhammadan has not been 
elected. How often have Sikhs and Indian 
Christians been elected ? Is it an illustration of 

^*1 do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 

The reason why I cannot lell, 

Bill I do not like thee, Doclor Fell.’’ 

If Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose be not elected, 
a jisycho-anaiyst should be imported from 
abroad to visit all important Congress centres 
and present a report on the subconscious. 

If Mr. Bose himself expresses his inability 
on grounds of health to shoulder the burden 
of Congi’ess presidentship a few months hence, 
that would be another matter. 

Viceroy^s Speech To The Combined 
Legislature 

On the 13th September last the Viceroy 
addressed a joint sitting of both houses of the 
Central Legislature. Neither the tone nor the 
matter of his speech was such as to give offence. 
That be did not expressly or by implication 
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mention or refer-to the Congress may be disliked 
l)y members of that body, but they, too, omitted 
to' recognise him by absenting themselves from 
tlie house when he spoke. 

In • his comparatively brief speech Lord 
Linlithgow touched on many topics, from middle- 
class unemployment to federation. "We shall 
refer to only a few. 

He said in effect that, in regard to archaeo- 
logical research and the preservation of ancient 
monuments, all that required to be done could 
not be done owing to “ the inevitably limited 
funds available.” 'Why “ine\ntably limited”? 
The direction in 'which the answer is to be 
found lies in the words of his speech, “ The dis- 
turbances in Waziristan .... have resulted 
in heavy expenditure.” Though fine words 
butter no- parsnips, we must- seek some solace 
in His Excellency’s words : 

The inonumenU of antiquity, eloquent witnesses to 
ilip historical and cultural achievements of this great 
country, constitute a heritage of 'incalculable value and 
significance which it must he our privilege to guard and 
lo.hand down to posterity. 

If this' be not done by the Government, 
should not the people do it ? 

In order to -maintain the efficiency • of the 
‘■'Army in Inclin ” (note the phrase; it is not 
India’s army) -at “the highest i^ossible pitch, 
having regard to recent developments else- 
where in the matter of mechanization and 
the like,” “the expenditure involved is in- 
evitably considerable.” So the Viceroy ha.-? 
asked the Government of Great Britain to 
belt) the Government of India. We do not at 
all like the idea, as such help would give Britain 
a fresh lien on India. By thorough Indianiza- 
tion of the Army and the like,' India herself 
should be able to meet all expenses for increas- 
ing the efficiency of her army and maintaining 
it' at the highest possible pitch. 

The Viceroy has drawn attention to the 
economic and other aspects of federation. Wc 
all like the ideal of a federated India. But 
we do not like the kind of federation provided 
in the Government of India Act. Nor do we 
think that that was the -only kind of federation' 
possible or even practicable. That sort of 
federation has been devised to curb Indian 
Nationalism. We are not unaware of the 
economic advantages of even this sort of federa- 
tion. But the political and economic obstacles 
in the way of Indians self-realisation and self- 
assertion, which are to be found in the Consti- 
tution of which tliat sort of federation is a part, 
far outweigh these advantages. 

The Viceroy concluded his speech with the 
following w’ell-worded peroration : 


Fihdlly, let me -say that I* hold "It as a matler for 
profound sadsf action that at a time when, over wide 
areas of Ihc world, political** liberty is being increasingly 
curtailed^ we ^ould witness in India the establishment.' 
upon ftjuhdations patienUy prepared of a new and 
vigorous System of parliamentary government. Differences 
of opiniOh there may be upon the merits of this or that 
provision of the new constitution. Yet I cannot but 
think that vre shall be wise, in the circumstances of the 
world today, • to make a supreme effort to concentrate 
our gaze rather upon points of agre.ement and of 
common iiilettst than upon those things in which complete 
accord is to be reached. "We have many things -in 
common tH4t are infinitely precious to both the peoples 
and many h! those tilings are in grave jeopardy today. 
We love peafce, and peace is threatened over* half the 
world. VioUrtCe we both abhor, and the rule of force 
is in eviaailce in ' three continents. To democratic 
principles ol, government both- the countries are deeply 
attached, aiiij those principles are, at this time, hnder 
question aitd even challenge in wide regions of the 
world. The regimentation . of the. human mind proceeds 
apar.e, free rid hi of opinion is systematically suppressed, 
and the right of the individual to live, as he wills, in 
the quiet arid , peaceable enjoyment of the family circle 
is a .thing, d^ied. to half the mankind.. It is a common 
affection ^ for these things, today in dire peril of destruc- 
lion, d comtnoti determination to protect the eleni^taiy 
decencies of hliman life upon this planet — that < holds 
together the people of the British * Commonwealth of 
Nalions in Idyalty to the British Crown. . I Ijelieve with 
every fibre (if my mind that India at heart is loyal to 
those same Ideals, and that here the highest dealiny 
lies within ihftt brave sisterhood of states which stands 
today as a bulwark against forces that threaten 'the' very 
soul of man. 

*\Ve afd sorry to have to say that ‘we have 
been agaih roimnd^d of bluff John BulPs pro- 
vei'b, fine words butter no parsnips. India has' 
been presented with a simulacrum of parlia- 
mentary govcrnutent. Her British-made con- 
stitution is a travesty of democratic prin- 
ciples*’ in the most important respects.* The 
human mind has been regimented ‘in India, too, 
and freedom of opinion* is* suppressed here also.* 
" The right of the individual to live, as he wills, 
in' the quiet* and peaceable enjoyment of the 
family circle is a thing ” which has been denied 
to nuinOrous men and women in . Bengal and 
elsewhere. India is certainly loyal to. the ideals 
that Lord^ Linlithgow spoke, of. 'But India, 
refuses to believe that she is a part of the British 
Comrncnwealth of* Nations. So far as she is 
concerned, that entity, is not a sisterhood of. 
states. She believes in a federation of the in-- 

I • « / , 

dependent states of the' world, of which sh'C'' 
aspires to be one. 

Ex-President Masaryh 

The death has ' occurred of ex-President- 
Masaiyk of Czechoslovakia. He -yi-as the libera-' 
tor of liis country and the -virtual creator of- 
the Czechoslovak republic. Of, his - long 'and' 
eventful career and his inspiring personality and' 
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remarkable achievements it is not possible to 
speak in- a brief note. 

He was born in March, 1850, at Hodomin, Moravia. 
Son of a coachman, he was apprenticed to a blacksmith; 
then he entered Vienna and Leipzig Universities and at 
the age of 29 was a lecturer in philosophy and later 
became a professor at Prague. 

Those who want India to be as great a 
country in modern times as other modern coun- 
tries are, ought to do their utmost to make it 
possible for the sons of India’s coaelunen, black- 
smiths and other persons of the same kind to 
rise to the top in all walks of life. 

Manishanker Trivedi 

Mr. Manishanker Trivedi, a general secre- 
tary of the All-India States’ People’s Confer- 
ence, died suddenly of heart failure while making 
a speech. He was a veiy quiet and vciy en- 
thusiastic worker in the cause of the liberation 
of the people of the Indian States. His 
engaging peraonality will be long remembered 
by all who knew him. 


Professor Ramdas Gour 

Professor Ramdas Gour, whose untimely 
death at the age of 56, took place last month, 
was a distinguished vTiter of Hindi scientilic 
books, for one of which he was awarded the 
Mangala Prasad prize this year. He was for 
some time a professor in the Benares Hindu 
University. 

Servants of India Society’s Appeal 
for Funds 

The Report of the Servants of India Society 
for the year 1936-37, which was recently pub- 
lished, disclosed the fact that the Society 
suffered continuous deficits during the last three 
years. The President of the Society, Pandit 
Hirday Nath Kunzru, has made a special 
appeal to all friends who do not wish to see 
the work of the Society suffer to come to it.'* 
assistance in a generous manner. We cordially 
support his appeal. 

N on-communal Outlook of Many 
Bengal Moslem Students 

We arc glad to read in the papere that the 
Bengal Moslem students’ organization concemed 
has declared itself opposed to the idea of a 
separate All-India Moslem Students’ Federation. 


Tagore’s Special Message To “ The 
Comrade ” 

The Comrade, a Moslem Nationalist Weekly, 
published in its issue of September 4, the follow- 
ing special message sent to it by Rabindranath 
Tagme : 

^ Cod seeks comrades and claim's lovet 
The Devil seeks slaves and claims obedience. 

The Tyrant claims freedom to kill freedom 
and yet to keep it for himself.*’ 

Indian Army Insufficient For Defence 

Mr. Ogilvie, Army Secretary, said iii the 
Assembly o© August 24 last, “ The present mill- 
taiy strength in India is insufficient to repel an 
attack by any major counti-y.” Yet the Britisli 
Government will not broadbase the strength of 
tlie Indian defensive forces on the physical capa- 
city and patriotic enthusiasm o-f the people of 
India in nil pl•o^'inces and parts. 

Position of Indians in South Africa 

In a sj^eech which Sir Syed Raza Ali, Agent 
General for India, delivered at the Indo-Euro- 
pean General Council, he declared in effect that 
the position of Indians in South Africa could 
never improve so long as the South African whites 
sought to perpetuate their political dominance 
by keeping . Indians deprived of the franchise 
and sought furthex-.to handicap and humiliate 
them by social and economic legislation of vari- 
ous kinds. There is no indication just now that 
the whites will change their mentality in the near 
or distant future. 


“ How Government Kills Indian Aviation ’* 

Mr. Mohanlal Saxena’s article in our 
present issue tells the reader how Government 
promotes radio and broadcasting research. An 
article in Roy’s Weekly, Dellii, bears the head- 
ing, " How Government Kills Indian Agnation,” 
which non-Indians will think startling. The 
writer of the article is an Indian aviator. He 
says the Civil Aviation Department of the 
Government of India was created about 16 years 
ago, and asks : 

Wbat has this Department done during the last 
15 years ? 

*Whal are the achievements to its credit? 

The answer is to be found perhaps in the 
following passages in the article : 

According lo the Indian Aircraft rules, for a person 
to qualify himself as a commercial -pilot, it was stipulated 
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that he should do SO hours ‘solo flying, which at the ^st 
of Rs. 30 per hour come to about Rs. 1,500. Spirited 
Indian youths come forward to qualify as commercial 
pilots. Tlien Government step in and prescribe 100 hours 
compulsory flying for every pilot appearing for a 
commercial licence. Still plenty of young men were 
showing their enthusiasm for flying. And then the Govern- 
ment coolly comes forward, make 200 hours compulsory 
flying for every commercial pilot ! A flying licence 
which used to cost a pilot about Rs. 1^00 now costs 
well over Rs. 6,000, wliereas in all the foreign countries 
it is still 50 hotirs flying for the game qualification ! 

Scores of our young men, finding a flying career 
being placed beyond their reach in their own mother 
country, went to England, qualified themselves as com- 
mercial pilots within a few months and returned home 
merrily. 

‘‘Here we are, fully qualified pilots from England,’" 
they told the Government of India. What did the 
Government do ? It refused to recognize their qualifica* 
tion ! They actually said this was a foreign qualification, 
which the Government of India do not recognize ! They 
must appear in an Indian examination, and it is on 
official record that nearly 50 per cent of these fully 
qualified pilots and ground engineers from England! 
parsed by the Air Ministry, London, failed ia the 
examination set up by our Directorate of Civil Aviation. 
There is hardly a branch of knowledge or department in 
India in which British qualification is not recognized. 

This has been going on for some time now and, 
strange to say, no one has raised a voice against this 
injustice* 

The writer has asked the following fiirtlu'i 
questions : 

Have the Gftvernment of lodia aay inteation of 
creating openings in Civil Aviation for our enterprising 
youths? Or, ore all the crores of rupees they are spending, 
merely <to facilitate a smooth passage for the liners of 
the Imperial Airways on their way to Australia ? 

A-Ccording to the writer there ia ouly one 
remedy. 

Make Aviation a Provincial subject, let every 
Province have its own Directorate of Civil Aviation whicli 
will neither sit still nor fly backward, but will open up 
a vast field of activity beneficial to the province and 
country as a whole. 


Congress and Hindu Sablia 

It is reported that Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru has replied to a questioner from the 
C.enti-al Provinces that members of the Con- 
gress should not be members of any Hindu 
Sabha. If the rule applies to Moslems, Chris- 


tians, Sikhs, Parsis, etc., also as regards member- 
ship of communal organizations, it cannot be 
objected to. Otherwise it is objectionable. 

Congress and The Indian W amends 
Conference 

An Ahraedabad United Press message says 
that the Confess President condemned, at a 
w'omen’s meeting, the attitude and methods of 
the All-India Women’s Conference and expressed 
the opinion that “whatever progi-ess Indian 
women have made, the credit must go to the 
Congress and not to such aristocratic institu- 
tions.’’ These observations are rather too 
sweeping. Aristocratic ladies nnd officials’ 
wives have, it must be admitted, too much in- 
fluence in the Conference. But it has non-aris- 
tocratic members and workers, too. There was 
a time when Congress was under aristocratic 
influence. There are still some aristocrats in 
khaddar among Congress leaders. 

Indian women owe much to the Congress 
for their political position and progress. But it 
is far from correct to say that they owe all their 
progress to the Congress. They owe much co 
the Brahmo Samaj, the Arya Samaj, the various 
social reform organizations, the All-India 
Women’s Conference, the Nari Siksha Samiti, 
the Seva Sadan, Saroj Nalini Women’s Welfare 
Association, and other women’s organizations. 

Women are entitled to credit for the estab- 
lishment of the Indian Women’s College for 
Home Science and to some of the credit for 
the passing of the Age of Consent Bill and the 
Sarda Act. 

Its attitude in politics is indicated by its 
demand for acfult suffrage, joint electorates and 
no reservation of seats for women. It works 
for the uplift of the depressed classes. 

Puja Holidays 

The office of The Modern Review will 
remain closed for the Puja holidays from the 
11th to the 24th October 1937 inclusive. All 
letters, orders, complaints, and remittances 
Received during this neriod will be dealt with 
after the holidays. 


Feinted .^nd PimLisHED bt Manik Chandra Das. Pilabasi Press, Calcutta 
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By His Excellency V. K. WELLINGTON KOO, 

China’s Representative on the Council and First Delegate to the XVlllth Assembly of the 

League of Nations; Ambassador to France. 


Japan’s armed invasion of China on land, on 
the sea and from the air- is a clear case of 
aggression. Whatever incidents there were at 
the beginning, they were of Japanese creation 
in order to have an apparent pretext for their 
plan of territorial conquest. 3^en if the in- 
cidents had been free from Japanese instigation, 
they could not justify such a formidable 
invasion of the territory of a peace-loving 
neighbour. Given peaceful intentions on the 
part of Japan every incident, however serio’is 
it might appear in character, could have been 
settled amicably and without disturbing the 
peace between the two countries. For China 
had from the very beginning proposed and 
insisted, in the case of the Hungjao Aerodrome 
incident in Shanghai just as in the case of the 
Lukouchiao incident in the North, to settle 
these questions through the normal diplomatic 
channels. 

It is also a fact on record that even after 
Japan had concentrated 20,000 troops and 100 
warplanes in the Peiping-Tientsin area, China, 
after failing to persuade Japan to accept a 
peaceful settlement, had appealed to the 
Governments of the Powers signatory to the 
Nine-Power Treaty of Washington and the 
Governments of the two other Powers having 
important interests in the Far East, Germany 
and the Soviet Union, announcing her readiness 
to settle her differences with Japan by any 
peaceful means known to international law or 
treaties. But Japan persisted in her policy of 
force and plunged forward once more to invade 


China, in her attempt to realize her fixed 
program of conquest on the Asiatic mainland. 
Her action constitutes an aggression, pure and 
simple, against the territorial integrity and exist- 
ing political independence of China, a member of 
the League, and a challenge to the League of 
Nations whose members undertake, under 
Article 10, “ to respect and preserve as against 
external aggression the territorial integrity and 
existing poKtical independence of all members 
of the League.” It also constitutes a violation 
of the peace of nations which, under Article 11, 
is a matter of concern to the whole League. 

The real intention of Japan is obvious. It 
is the subjugation and conquest of China as an 
essential ^p to the fulfilment of her so-called 
sacred mission to dominate Asia, the Pacific 
and eventually the world. It may prove to be 
mere dream on her part but it nevertheless 
constitutes a real menace to the peace and 
security of nations. The responsible leaders of 
the Japanese Government have repeatedly and 
publicly declared their desire to “ punish China ” 
for lack of ” sincerity ” and relying upon their 
mighty war machine to “ beat China to her 
knees.” Let me ask what sins has China 
committed to deserve “ punishment ” from 
Japan. Is it because she has refused to kneel 
down on her own initiative and kiss the feet 
of Japan ? W’hat sincerity does Japan expect 
from China ? Is it that of taking orders from 
Tokyo and doing its bidding ? 

The Foreign Minister of Japan tries to 
disguise the Japanese wolf in the lamb’s coat 
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by complaining that the Chinese Government 
makes opposition to Japan and anti- Japanese 
agitation the basis of its national policy and 
professing a desire that the Chinese Govern- 
ment should entertain other sentiments. But 
what other sentiments China should entertain 
towards Japan are not specified. I wonder if it 
is not meant that the Chinese Government 
should cherish nothing but friendship, love and 
even perhaps gratitude to Japan for her never- 
ending invasion of China’s territory, for her 
ruthless slaughter of tens of thousands of 
innocent Chinese men, women and children, for 
her wanton destruction of himdreds of millions 
of dollars’ worth of property, and for her 
tearing away from the Chinese body politic one 
province after another by the power of the 
mighty Japanese arms. Is it by such methods 
of devastation and spoliation that the Japanese 
Foreign Minister expects to establish “ a harmo- 
nious co-operation between China and Japan ? ” 

The declaration of responsible Japanese 
statesmen betray the existence of a war mama 
and the lust for conquest in Japan as clear as 
the actions of the Japanese armed forces in 
China constitute a most flagrant form of inter- 
national aggression. This attitude and this 
policy must be denounced because they are in 
violation of the principles of international law 
and treaty obligations including, particularly, 
the Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris and the Nine- 
Power Treaty of Washington to which Japan 
is still a party; because they are responsible 
for the hostilities in my country and the 
Bufferings of the Chinese people; and because 
they menace the peace and security of other 
nations. 

What should the League of Nations do ? 
I know there are people who are devoted to the 
cause of peace but who, before answering this 
question, would like to ask what could the 
League do. While I realize that the experience 
of the League in the past years calls forth 
prudence and ciicumspeotion on our part, it 
does not follow that nothing could be done 
ind therefore nothing should be attempted in 
ihe presence of a grave danger alike to the 
safety of a member State and the peace of the 
world. 

If the League cannot defend Right in the 
face of Might, it can at least point out tiie 
wrong-doer to the world. If it cannot stop 
aggression, it can at least denounce it. If it 
cannot enforce international law and the 
principles of the Covenant, it can at least make 
it known that it has not abandoned them. If 
it cannot prevent the ruthless slaughter of 
innocent men, women and children and the 


wanton destruction of property by illegal and 
inhuman method of aerial bombardment, it can 
at least make clear where its own sentiments 
are, so as to reinforce the universal demand of the 
civilized world for its immediate abandonment. 

In the moral and juridical fields there is 
nothing that prevents the League from dis- 
charging its obligations under the Covenant. 
On the contrary, in the interest of its own 
prestige and of the cause of peace, the safe- 
guarding of which is the raison d’etre of its 
own existence, there is every reason that con- 
fronted with a grave situation such aa the 
present one in tiie Far East it should pronounce 
its condemnation of the flagrant violations of 
international law, treaty obligations, and the 
elementary principles of justice and humanity. 

The ruthlessness of the Japanese war 
aviation in China has evoked strong protests 
from the Governments of the principal Powers 
and called forth the condemnation of the whole 
civilized world. 

It is to be noted that the American 
Secretary of State, Mr. Cordell Hull, following 
a warning given by the Commander-in-Chief of 
the Japanese fleet at Shanghai of the intention 
of the Japanese Air Force to bomb Nanking, 
the capital, out of existence, states that “ The 
Government of the United States disapproves 
of this imperilling of its citizens and of all the 
other non-combatants in general, as well as the 
suggestion that its civil servants and citizens 
at present residing in Nanking should evacuate 
the region in which they continue legally their 
legitimate occupations,” and that “ The Govern- 
ment of the United States holds that any 
general bombardment of an extensive region in 
which a large civil population resides is injusti- 
fiable and contrary to legal and humanitarian 
principles.” 

The Note of the British Government to 
the Japanese Government in regard to the 
attack on the British Ambassador in China by 
Japanese warplanes, stated that “it is one of 
the oldest and best established rules of inter- 
national law that direct and deliberate attacks 
on non-combatants are absolutely prohibited, 
whether inside or outside the area in which 
hostilities are taking place.” It considers the 
practice of bombing non-combatants “ as illegal 
as it is inhuman.” 

According to the Press, on the occasion of 
the recent bombing of NanMng and Canton by 
Japanese airmen, the British Government ins- 
tructed its Ambassador at Tokyo to express to 
the Japanese Government “ the horror and 
indignation felt in Great Britain at the deplor- 
able loss of life among the civilian population.” 
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The Press in the leading capitals, regardless 
of its political complexion or its traditional 
policy on fordgn questions, has lifted its voice 
in unison against it and been demanding of the 
peoples in their respective countries to denounce 
it, to take concrete action and co-operate in 
order to bring about its abandonment. 

Let ua take the English Press, for example. 

The Evening Standard on September 24th, 
stated in its editorial : 

“The mast efiective boycotts are not organized but 
pise from tho instinctive revulsion of the man and vroman 
in the street. No country which bre^s the common law 
of humanity can ultimately be immune from the adverse 
public opinion of the world.” 

The Daily Herald on September 24th said : 

‘'The hideous Japanese air raids upon Canton and 
Nanking are a plain challenge to the conscience of man* 
kind, to the authority oi all the peaceful nations. . . . 

“Japan is peculiarly dependent upon importing and 
exporting. And in paL'JcuJar her dependence is upon the 
British Empire and the United States. . . « 

“While this is so» . . . those nations who consent 
to that trade ceuinot escape the charge of acting as acces- 
sories, however, involuntary, in the crime. . . . 

“ Each individual must ask whether his oivn pur- 
chases may not in fact be part of tne econoniic structure 
upon wlii(^ Japan*s military might depend.” 

The same paper declared on the follo'wing 
day : 

“ For all Japan’s strength rests upon ono simple 
thing, the willingness of other countries to buy her goods. 

“ Withdraw that willingness, and before long the 
Japanese Government is helpless. 

. .No other action would be needed to stop 
the war beyond a joint Anglo-American decision to bny 
no silk or cotton goods from Japan, and to sell her no 
oil, iron, cotton, robber or machinery, and make no 
loans. 

“It is not a choice which self-respecting oatioDs 
should find difficult to take.” 

The Daily Express on September 24th had 
the following : 

“Japan looks so strong, and behaves contemptuously 
to those who protest against her barbarities. However, 
Japan lives by se^ng merchandise, and this is where 
she sells it : to the British Enmire 28.1 per cent., to 
America 23.6 per cent., to the Dutch 6.5 per cent.^ to 
China 6 per cent., to the French 3 per cent. Tokyo might 
figure out those figures, and remember that customers’ 
feelings are important.” 

The News Chronicle on September 25th 
emphatically pointed out : 

“ Refuse to buy or sell any Japanese goods. If this 
means a certain sacrifice on your part, that is your con- 
tribution to human decency .... 

“Twenty-eight per cent, of Japan’s exports are taken 
by this country. The oil that fuels her bombers comes 
from Britain and the U. S. A. Japan’s economy is depend- 
ent upon the commercial good wiil of the world. This 
is the route by which Tokyo can be brought to its 
senses.” 


The same paper, two days later, had the 
following front page editorial : 

“ The way for iadividuals to make their protest eflec- 
tive without waiting for Governments to act is by boycott 
of Japanese goods. Whether ordinary retail customers or 
manufactorers, they can do this by refusing to purchase 
anything which is Japanese.” 

A list of the main goods imported from 
Japan by England was given by the paper. 

The Sunday Referee on September 26th 
said : 

“ Don’t give your child a Japanese toy. Parents 
should remetnber that now and at Christmas time. . . « 

“The Japanese have entirely captured the market 
here for cheap toys cf the toddy-bear type. Japan sends 
to Britain 2,259,016 dolls every year. 

“ Don’t bay them.” 

The London Times on September 27th, 
published a letter on the editorial page from 
Francis D. Aclaud, part of which read : 

“More than three- quarters of Japan’s present total 
trade is with countries under the flags of the Netherlands, 
the United States, and the British Empire. The heads 
of those countries axe men of a high civilization, humane, 
mercifnl, peace-loving, having the same faith and 
“ideology.” They comd act together and at once, and 
could in effect stop Japan’s trade inward and outward 
within a week.” 

On September 27th, the Advisory Com- 
mitte of 23 of the League of Nations on the 
Sino-Japanese Conflict, xmanimoualy adopted a 
resolution condemning Japanese indiscriminate 
bombing of open town and civilians in. China. 
The Assembly of the League the day after 
adopted the same resolution. The resolution 
reads : 

“ The Advisory Committee, 

“ Taking into urgent consideration the question of 
the aerial bomnardment of open towns in China by 
Japanese aircraft : 

“Expresses its profound distress at the loss of life 
caused to innocent civilians, inclui^og great numbers of 
women and children, as a result of*such bombardments; 

“Declares that no excuse can be made for such acts 
which have aroused horror and indignation throughout 
the world. 

“And solemnly condemns them.” 

As regards concrete measures to discourage 
the continuance of general aggression on the 
one hand and encourage resistance to it on the 
other, the obligations of the member States of 
the League under the Covenant are clear. The 
Chinese Government believes that in spite of 
OUT experience in the past, there are certain 
concrete and feasible measures whieh the 
League could recommend to the Governments 
of the member States for this purpose, and that 
the question of what measures wall be at once 
most effective and practicable in the present 
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circumstances to aid China should be studied 
by the Advisory Committee. We particularly 
ask that, within the limit of feasibility, the 
utmost measure of encouragement and assist- 
ance be extended to China, the victim of 
flagrant aggression. 

In conclusion, let me emphasize again that 
the situation in the Far East created by the 
Japanese armed invasion is very grave. It 
calls for urgent consideration and action by the 
League of Nations. Every new day means -to 
China, without counting the loss of life on the 
field of hostilities, the killing of more thousands, 


of innocent men and women whose eyes are 
turned on the civilized world and whose hopes 
are pinned upon the League dedicated to the 
principles of peace and humanity, praying that 
one and the other will hasten to do something 
to restrain the unbridled forces of aggression, 
to rescue them from indiscriminate slaughter 
and to mitigate their sufferings. In the name 
of humanity as well as in the interest of justice 
to my country and peace in the world, I 
earastly hope that the League will act speedily 
as well as effectively. 

October 4th» 1937. 


A MESSAGE TO THE PEOPLE OF INDIA 

From His Exceluency Db. V. K. WELLINGTON KOO, 

China’s Representative on the Council and First Delegate to the Assembly of the League of 

Nations, Ambassador to France. 

India and China are two great peace-loving the condemnation of the whole civilized world, 
countries in Asia. While we are in the throes In this hour of distress, the Chinese people have 
of a life-and-death struggle, we wish India and not wavered in their grim determination to 
her people peace and prosperity. fight to the last man to defend their 

Japan’s aggressive and atrocious activities country. In fact, Japan’s war of conquest 
in China since 1931 have known no bounds, against China has consolidated the Chinese 
She has invaded Chinese territory by land, sea nation as never before. 475,000,000 souls are 
and air. The recent conflicts on the North now solidly behind the Central Government in 
China and Shanghai fronts have already caused their stru^le against the Japanese invaders, 
untold suffering to the thousands of innocent China feels confident that her people will 
cirilians living in those areas. During the last have not only the understaning and sympathy 
few weeks, the Japanese air force has been of the people of India but also their collabora- 
carrj-iug out a campaign of frightfulness and tion and support such as is being spontaneously 
mass slaughter of civilian population, of men, advocated by the peoples of the great 
women and children by indiscriminately bomb- democracies of Great Britain, United States, 
ing open towns and non-combatants. This Australia and elsewhere, 
inhuman method of warfare has not only 
shocked the conscience of mankind but evoked October 4th, 1937. 




THE CHINESE RED ARMY GOES TO TOWN 

By AGNES SMEDLEY 


It wasn’t exactly the Red Army that went to 
town, but it was a part of it. And it also isn’t 
generally called the Red Army any more. It is 
the 8th Route of the National Revolutionary 
Army of China. But eveiyone knows what the 
8th Route Army is, and when asking you about 
it, they always call it the Red Army. 

We, who went to town consisted of a party 
of about fifteen men and women, including two 
foreign women — ^myself, and another American 
woman trying to reach her home in a 
coastal city. I was going to Sian for X-ray 
examination of an injured back, then on to the 
front as a war correspondent. Many men in 
our party were going out to “ White territory ” 
for one Und of work or another. But the men, 
or rather youths, of whom I now write, were 
only four of this whole group. One was the 
bodyguard of the foreign woman friend. This 
guard was in reality a squad commander from 
the First Front Red Army — ^now renamed the 
First Division of the Eighth Route Army. He 
was a Kiangsi peasant about twenty-five years 
of age who had fought for years, had gone on 
the long march from Kiangsi to the northwest, 
a distance of eight thousand miles as the crow 
flies — though the Red Army did not march as 
the crow flies. My own bodyguard was a young 
Szechuen Provincial peasant about twenty years 
of age from tlie former Fourth Red Army Corps, 
also with a long marching record. A Chinese 
woman had a bodyguard who, at times, was with 
us later in Sian. He was a Szechuen peasant. 
Then there was my ksiao kwey, or “little devil” 
as these lads are affectionately called. He is a 
Szechuen peasant boy about thirteen years of 
age, as tough as the mountain birch. 

These three bodyguards and the hsiao kwey 
are the main characters in the story, so to speak. 

Coming down from Yenan, the “Communist 
stronghold,” to the north meant ten days of 
marching, riding and wading mud up to your 
thighs. The men thought nothing of this, for 
they had marched through mountains of eternal 
snow, and for weeks over the swampy “Grass 
Lands” of Sikong where, it seems, no man had 
ever been before. So wading landslides of mud 
and crossing rivers on ferries operated by boat- 
men labouring in a row and chanting a melan- 
choly, primitive chant like galley slaves of 
ancient days, did not seem at all unusual to them. 


What was unusual to me was exactly what they 
took for granted. 

The unusual, for them, commenced vvlieii 
we began to strike the contraptions of modern 
civilization. First came the trucks. Of cmvsc, 
they had seen trucks come to Yenan — when land- 
slides of mud did not block the roads. They 
had seen these, but had never been in one. Now, 
at one section of the road, we found inuuy 
trucks, stranded between landslides, brokcij 
bridges and rivers. They took us a distance of 
thirty miles only> until we had to halt in the 
rain on top of a mountain, and the trucks stink 
up to their hubs in the mud. But when wc fir^t 
got in the trucks, the four characters in thiJ? 
story took up their positions along one side of 
the machine, holding on like grim death. Grin- 
ning at each other and at the landscape speeding 
by at fully ten miles an hour, they got their 
first thrill of an automobile ride. When wc 
halted at a village they all took turns sitting 
behind the wheel of the truck to see how it felt. 

Well, they quickly got used to trucks, 
which by now had become a part of their 
ordinary experience. They were later to sto\5 
gasping at motorcycles, or to wonder at private 
cars even when they rode in the front scat 
beside the driver. It was only when we reached 
Sian that they began to experience w'ondevs. 
None of them had ever been in a city before. 
This is not much of a city, and the one, two 
and three storey shops are filled with piles of 
trashy, expensive things. As a friend once 
remarked: “Japanese goods are rotten and 
cheap. Chinese goods are rotten and expensive.” 
The shops of Sian are filled with both, for 
Chinese merchants do not hesitate to sell the. 
goods of the enemy invading their country. 
They would sell their own grandmothers if that 
could bring them money. A city of a quarter 
of a million, with trashy shops, however, to 
these Red Army lads, Sian was a great city 
filled with wonders. 

They began to enrich their experiences 
when we finally reached the Sian office of the 
8th Route Army, where we all wore to live — all 
except the foreign woman friend who put up at 
the modern hotel, the Sian Guest House. Once 
at local headquarters, I went to my room ami 
lay down. The door at once became blocked 
with people,— but not to look at me. From 
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beyond the crowd I heard the voice of my 
foreign woman friend saying : 

“ I can’t get into your room ! I can’t even 
get near the electric light ! ” 

I looked around and saw my four leading 
characters and a number of others, clustered 
Uke bees around the electric light switch. 
They were taking turns switching it on and off. 
Each one tried a number of times, his face 
turned upward to watch the light bulb on the 
ceihng. His hand would be pushed aside, and 
another would take his turn. 

Well, that was also not so much, either, 
when the boys once got used to it. The time 
came when, in passing the switch, they would 
reach out and turn it on and off just like that, 
just like veterans. They did not want anyone 
to see them at it, for they hate to be regarded 
as greenhorn. They had thought Yenan had 
made them wise, for there they had at first been 
treated as greenhorns. Until the Communists 
entered that town with its one main street 
bordered with one-storey open shops, the whole 
town did not consist of more than a thousand 
people. Still this was a large town for the 
Red Army boys, — so large that the merchants 
swindled them right and left. This had taught 
them something of a lesson and they approached 
Sian somewhat ^ngerly. What their real ex- 
periences in the city were I do not know. In the 
first days there they would disappear for hours 
at a time, walking the city from one end to 
the other. I do know that my guard came 
home triumphantly with a leather case for 
which he had paid double, while next day my 
“ little devil ” went out and bought the same 
case, in a larger size, for half tiie price my 
guard had paid. This made my guard lose 
face so badly that they had a quarrel. He 
only got the upper hand two days later when 
he saw a train before the “ little devil ” saw 
one. This led to another quarrel. The “ littic 
devil ” dashed off to the railway station, but 
he did not know that he had to buy a platform 
ticket. So they would not let him through the 
gates to see the train. His defeat was sad" to 
contemplate, and only a few days later could 
he actually see a train. 

Once, as we passed through the streets, the 
two boys halted and showed me a modem 
barber shop. They did not know I had ever 
seen one before. Red Army barbers are indi- 
vidual men who, with kit in hand, go from 
unit to unit. 

At one time we all went to the modem 
otel to visit my forei^ woman friend. This 
1 a fine hotel with polished floors, upholstered 
omiture in the lobby, electric lights, curtains, 


white table cloths in the dinning room, and 
goodness knows what. My friend had a room 
with a private bath. So the boys all poured 
into ^e bathroom with its white tiles and 
nickel, glass and mirrors. They turned on the 
hot and cold water, tested the wash basin, 
flushed the toilet repeatedly, and turned around 
and around, admiringly, looking at themselves 
in the big mirror. 

They visited the hotel to see the bathroom 
a number of times until they were veterans in 
that line also. But one wonder of wonders they 
could never get over — the moving pictures. 
Coming down from Yenan, my foreign woman 
friend had tried to explain to her guard what 
a moving picture was. He did not know what 
she was talking about. So, on the night of our 
arrival, she took him to the movies. Such was 
the wonder that the other boys waited im- 
patiently the next morning for the time the 
theatre would begin its first show. They saw 
a jungle film, returned with wonder still in 
their eyes, and told me they had seen lions, 
tigers, elephants and a huge hairy animal that 
looked something like a man. None of the 
boys had ever seen such animals, though they 
had seen old prints of tigers. In Szechuen and 
Sikong, they had perhaps even seen tigers, or 
leopards. In any case, the tiger made no imr- 
pression on them. 

They became movie fans. The next day 
they said they were going to see a foreign- 
movie, and asked me to go along. I went. 
They led me to a theatre with gaudy adver- 
tising posters outside. The film was called 
“ Dianoond Jim.” Though my heart sank, still 
the film was still more “ heart-sinking.” I sat 
through it, but lost my " face ” entirely, 
completely. Everything in the miserable film 
the boys called “ American.” It began with 
Diamond Jim, a huge fat fellow with a pro- 
truding stomach (supposedly an “ American 
worker ”) taking off his overalls and getting 
into a high silk hat and a cutaway. From that 
moment on, all the male characters wore this 
costume which, for the boys with me, became 
the ordinary American dress. ” Diamond Jim ”■ 
began to wear diamond buttons, pins and rings, 
but the boys did not even know what a 
diamond was. So that part at least passed' over 
their heads. All the women in the film were 
dressed in elaborate, gaudy trash, and this the 
boys thought was the way American woman- 
dressed. The rooms in which the film was 
staged were filled with huge chandeliers, over- 
staffed, ornate furniture and bars. The boys did 
not know what a bar was. They solemnly 
watched a “ bad man ” drive his horse and' 
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buggy through a saloon door and up to a bar. 
But they didn’t know what 'a saloon was and 
they could not understand such conduct. There 
was also a scene in a Stock Exchange, with a 
ruined speculator sitting before a ticker, with 
tape in hand. This was utter Greek to the 
•boys, as was a gaudy wedding scene later. The 
•characters talked and talked — and I was glad 
the boys could not understand. The talk 
•carried absolutely nothing of any sense or value 
to anyone. 

There were four shots in the film that had 
some meaning for them. One was a horse 
race, which interested them. Once was when 
Diamond Jim and three of his friends,' back in 
the early nineties, went out riding on a bicycle 
built for four. Later, in the streets, these Red 
Army youths, halted before a bicycle shop and 
laughed at the bicycles on sale there. They 
were built for one peraon only, while in America, 
according to them, modern and advanced as it 
was, there were bicycles built for four ! 

Another scene was taken back in 1865, 
presumably, and showed an engine and train 
of ancient vintage. They had not yet seen the 
trains in Sian, and this before them was, to 
them, an American train. Still another scene 
was the inevitable Hollywood love scene. One 
of the actors pressed the leading lady to his 
manly bosom and held her in a passionate kiss. 
Just as this started, my guard was searching for 
his lost ticket on the floor. But the squad 
commander, his eyes staring from his head, 
gave a loud exclamation, punched him violently 
in the ribs, and cried “ look ! ” My guard ,§till 
bending, lifted his head and sat transfixed. His 
mouth was open and he did not even straighten 
his back until the sight before him finished. 
The squad commander had more presence of 
mind. He shot a startled glance at me to see 
how I was taking such a shameless sight- As 
I was engaged in watching him and my guard, 
he quickly turned his guilty head away. The 
little devil ” was watching the scene in 
amazement. For him it was in the same class 
as the jungle film— as the hairy animal that 
looked like a man. For such scenes as that 
before us happen only in the bedrooms of 
husband and wife in China. 

At last came the high point' in the ex- 
perience of these Red Army youths — ^the railway 
train and en^ne. "When my woman friend left 
the city we took her to the train — all except 
the “ Httle devil,” who was nowhere to be 
found. The boys examined the train thoroughly, 
including the toilets at the end of each car. 
A few days later they climbed the mud wall 
surrounding the railway yard and made a 


closer examination of trains, which took many 
hours. 'N^en they returned, my “ little devil ” 
did not talk about the trains. He was depressed 
and miserable because one of the trains had 
been bombed by Japanese bombs. 

This “ little devil ” is still a child, - but he 
is a melancholy child. He has been bombed 
from the air and he has sufiered much._ It has 
left a deep imprint on his mind and his entire 
personality. Many things depress him. Once 
he and my bodyguard and I were going through 
the streets when they halted to watch some- 
thing. It was a usual sight in all China except 
in the Communist-administered areas. Twenty 
or thirty workers and peasants had been cap- 
tured in the streets, roped together, and, 
guarded by army officers, were being taken 
away to do forced labour, or carrying, for the 
Kuomintang armies. My guard watched in 
silence and did not talk for an hour afterwards. 
My " little devil ” came close to me, put his 
hand on my arm, and said : “ They have 

captured the lao pei sin ! ” That is — “ they 
have captured the common people.” The 
they ” was the ruling class, now as before the 
national front became a reality. The wise 
little boy was filled with a dull, dejected misery. 
I wondered what memories this scene awakened 
in him- His manner was the same as when he 
told me of the bombed train. Later, also, I 
took him to a hospital to be treated while I, 
at the same time, was being treated in another 
department. Coming out, I found him in 
misery standing before the hospital. He was 
bitter when he told me they had demanded fifty 
cents from him, and he did' not have it. He 
had been in the Red Army for three years and 
never realized that one had to pay for medical 
care. Even when the money was paid and he 
w’as examined and given medicine, still he hated 
the hospital. 

All the boys distrusted the city. Before 
long they would begin shouting at the slick 
merchants in the shops who tried to cheat them. 

“ One dollar ! I'll give you ten cents and 
not a cent more ! ” 

Still, they are guileless youths and they 
were often cheated. Most merchants of China 
would pick the pennies off dead men’s eyes. 
Friends argue with me that there are certain old 
branches of trade such as silk that have an 
ancient code of honesty. 

But there were beautiful things now and 
then which I saw while we were in Sian. Once 
I saw a young soldier about the age of my own 
guard, halt my guard and smile at him. They 
stood smiling at each other. Then they reached 
out and held each other’s hand and began 
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telling each other their names, where they came 
from, where their native home was, and where 
they were going. It was a beautiful picture of 
class brotherhood — also a picture of youth 
meeting youth. 

There was another incident which I recall 
with laughter. One day the squad commander 
and I went in the fine modern hotel. We went 
down to th6 lobby, intending to pick up a camp 
bed which had h^en left for us in the office at 
the further end of the lobby. Now this squad 
comraaiider is a gruff fellow who made the 
long march. He is slightly stooped and' he 
walks rapidly, looking up from beneath heavy 
eyebrows. He bas^ gruff voice and he speaks 
only the Kiangsi Provincial dialect which few 
other men can understand. He is a fine fighter, 
but he is no star on polished floors of fine 
hotels. So, just as we entered the lobby, filled 
with silk-gowned gentlemen drapping themselves 
over the upholstered chairs and couches, this 
commander lowered his head and bawled at the 
top of his voice at the clerks behind the desk 
at the other end of the lobby. 

“ Where is our camp bed ! ” he bawled. 

Then he went for them, right across that 
fine polished floor. They stood stupefied. So, 
half way across, he bawled again, " Where’s our 
camp bed ! ” 

These clerks are polished Shanghai chaps in 
foleign-style clothing, and they did not under- 
stand a word of the Kiangsi dialect. Further- 
more, they had never before had a Red Array 
commander charging across the lobby at them, 
ordering them to surrender, so to speak! I was 
tickled half to death by the scene. For the 
commander was instinctively hostile to every- 
thing around him and the clerks were paralysed. 
I explained to them that we merely wanted the 
camp bed. Silently they surrendered it and I 
could not help adding : 

“ Never mind— such men as this, alone, will 
save China from the Japanese.” 

The squad commander tossed the camp bed 
over one shoulder and charged through the silly 
swinging doors, and outside charged toward the 
iron gates and the street beyond. 

Well, there were many other things in Sian 
from which the boys learned. They visited the 
fiectric light plant, for example, and had a 
wo-hour lecture in detail of how electricity is 
nade. They walked around and around and 
)ver and about the huge machines. Up to 
hem, the largest machine they had ever seen 
had been a motor truck en^ne. I woxild give 
a lot to hear exactly how they explain electricity 
to others. Outside, in the city, they are silent 
— perhaps lest they be taken for greenhorns. 


But once 'with their comrades they talk cease- 
lessly, explaining what they have seen and 
learned. Once back in local headquarters, they 
are at home and in their natural environment. 
Typical of their life there was the mass meeting 
held on the evening of September 26th— the day 
after the First Division of the Eighth Route 
Army, commanded by Lin Piao, had met the 
Japanese invaders on the Great Wall in north 
Shansi Province. This Division of Kiangsi 
revolutionary fighters got in the rear of the 
Japanese — their tactics have no parallel — and 
cut an enemy division to pieces, taking prisoners, 
field guns, shells, fifty trucks and five armoured 
cars. The Japanese had been rolling over 
north China with no-one to stop them except 
the regifiar Chinese armies that simply could 
do nothing. But the first encounter between a 
Communist division of seasoned fighters and the 
invaders, had ended in a great victory for 
China. When we received the news in Sian a- 
meeting was held in local headquarters. I got 
out of bed and went. Everybody in the building 
was present, from all the men in charge, to the 
cooks and cook-assistants. There were many 
released political prisoners from Nanking and 
Soochow, studente from Peiping and Tientsin 
going to Yenan, political workers from Yenan 
en route to various places of China, Red Army 
men, guards, “ little devils,” and two foreigners 
—one of the foreigners a New Zealand English- 
man, a newspaper correspondent. 

This meeting was a wildly enthusiastic one. 
We were told of the victory in the north and 
men interrupted the speaker to shout slogans. 
Chou En-lai’s wife led the . celebration. The 
New Zealander contributed an aboriginal maori 
dance of his country. I tortured the audience 
with two songs — but then, many of these men 
had made the long march or been in prison for 
years, so they could stand almost anything. A 
student back from Japan tortured me when he 
sang what he called a Japanese love song. A 
Red Army man told an incident of the long 
march — ^how the Red Army crossed the 
treacherous Datu River in Sikong, while enemy 
troops raked their ranks from across the river. 
As he ended, Chou En-lai’s wife arose and sang 
two stanzas of a beautiful song of the long 
march. The melody was the ancient one about 
a wife singing of her husband, killed while 
building the Great Wall during the ancient 
Chin Dynasty, two hundred years before Christ. 
Chou En-lai’s wife sang : , 

In May in Lutingehow, 

Liu Hung-kwei’s troops 

Fought us fiercely. 

But we crossed the Datu River. 
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Seventeea heroes gave their lives 
In the crossing. 

In August we marched northward 
Across the Grass Lands, 

But never felt the cold. 

Never had men crossed these Lands before. 

The strongest of all armies is the Red Army — 
There is no difficulty we cannot conc^uer. 

After this fragment of a long ballad, with 
its haunting melody, a group of Peiping students 
rang the patriotic song. “ Fight Back to your 
Manchurian Home 1 ” Then arose a Red Anny 
fighter from Kiangsi Province and sang the 
strangest song I had ever heard. I thought it 
a song of the aboriginal tribes of Sikong which 
he must have learned during the long march. 
It was harsh, sharp, clear, militant, jerl^. It 
stirred the blood. But it was no aboriginal 
song. It was a Kiangsi folk song as sung 
by Kiangsi Red Army fighters, — now the 


Ist Division of the 8th Route Army of 
China. 

We sang and spoke and danced strange 
dances, then ended the mass meeting by all 
standing up, lifting our fists, and shouting 
slogans in praise of the heroic Eighth Route 
Army, for “ there is no difiicuUy it cannot 
conquer, no fort it cannot take." And we 
shouted slogans against the Japanese. 

Near me sat or stood my four characters, 
the three guards and my “ little devil,’’ 
laughing or shouting slogans. This was their 
natural element. They belong to the revolution, 
to struggle, to warfare. And as I looked at 
them in the midst of their comrades, I knew 
that not one of them would know anything else 
their whole lives through. For the independence 
of China will not be gained in a day or a year, 
and the revolution in China will last through- 
out their lifetimes even if they live to be fifty — 
whidi is doubtful. 


BRUNO mjEFORS— THE SWEDISH ARTIST 

By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 


Three contemporary artists, who represent 
Swedish art within the coutry's frontiers and 
beyond them, and whose pictures adorn today 
a great many art-galleries, are Carl Laisson, 
Anders Zorn and Bruno Liljefors. The first was 
a water-colour painter, and painted pictures 
of Swedish homes. Some of his wall and fresco 
paintings are to be seen in the National 
Museum, the ceiling decorations in oil in the 
Royal Opera House, the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre and in many other public buildings. 
The second, namely Anders Zom, earned a 
world-wide fame for himself as an etcher and 
as such, he has no rival in his line. I had had 
the fortime of visiting the homes of both the 
artists in the province of Dalama some three 
years ago and still today I carry the impres- 
sions made on me by the atmosphere of their 
homes. Both the artists are dead, but they arc 
still living in their classic creations, which have 
undoubtedly i mm ortalized them in the history 
of the fine arts. 

The last of the trio, namely, Bruno Liljefors 
is a fore-runner of the -artist-devotees of Sweden 
to the open scenery and, as such, has endeared 
himself to all who love nature and art Herein 


are reproduced only a few of bis pictures which 
are to be found, besides the museums, in most 
of the Scandanavian homes. 

A true work of art itself expresses its 
essential purport without any e^lanatory note 
to all who are capable of seeing and feeling 
like an aritst — says an art-critic. It is, there- 
fore, without going into the interpretations of 
the pictures reproduced here, a short sketch of 
the artist and the atmosphere w'hicb in reabty 
served as a soui'ce of inspiration to him — as it 
does, I presume, to all artists — are given below. 

Born in 1860, in the plain of the province 
of Uppland, Liljefors has devoted his talents 
to interpret in colours, the mysteries of the 
forest and its animal kingdom. From the 
scenic points of view, Uppland is characterised 
by the protruding rocks— interrupted here and 
there by plains and forests. Important as it is, 
in the Nordic history and early civilization of 
the country, and where lies today the oldest 
University of Sweden — ^namely, Uppsala, the 
seat of learning, Uppland cannot, however, 
claim to possess tiie striking scenery of the lofty 
moimtains with snow-clad peaks of Norrland 
and shimmering lakes with verdant shores of 
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the southern province of Scania whose home- 
life has so often made its appearance in hovels, 
lyrical poetry and art. L 1 1 j e f o r s, whose 
favourite subjects of painting are forests and 
the animal world, has mainly taken his motives 
from Nature in Uppland and its adjacent 
provinces of Sodermanland and the coast 
district of Smoland. No doubt, the forest plays 
an important role in making the country's 


Bruno Liljefors 

from a painting by Anders Zorn Nations] Museum 


landscape as it does in the life of national 
economy. The atmosphere of the forest with 
its mysteries has its counterpart in the Swedisli 
character, marked by the melancholy of loneli- 
ness, which otherwise is also expressed in the 
country's songs and poetry. The variations of 
chmate and their effect on all existence and 
beings are also to be taken into account. In 
wunter the sunlight is rarely to be seen. The 
trees then become leafless and look lifeless 
during eight months in the year. The greater 


part of the country appears in its white mantle 
of snow. Then there comes the spring — so 
eagerly longed for by old and young alike. 
Everybody hails it, as it brings with the 
increasing sunlight, an atmosphere of imreality 
and dreams which peiwades all things and 
beings. These contrasts and variations in 
Nature as a whole have also influenced the most 
inspired creations of tire artists of Sweden. 

Again, it is the forest where the people 
renew the memories of their early days and 
hear the echo of childhood resounding through 
tlie ages. As an art-critic remarks, “ It is the 
forest and sea that he (Liljefors) most loves 
and he paints them, one might almost say, 
from the animal’s point of view. He paints a 
duck family as a duck would paint it, if it 
could." Liljefors has wandered and is, I think, 
still wandering with hunter’s passions in the 
forest and all he has witnessed, “the horn-owl 
■with its glowing eyes hissing and puffing, perched 
on its rock in the forest — ^the wily foxes hiding in 
the clefts of the rocks, while the crescent moon 
shines in the sky, — ^thc fat grey hen which sits 
torpid and complacent on its perch in the fir, 
— the dramas of the wandering elk-family in 
the midst of the forest, — the wooing pair of 
Capeicailzies, — the animals of prey panting 
with passion and hunger, slay their victim,— • 
the loves of the big forest birds, their curious 
cries and frenzy,” have been painted over many 
a time and revealed in all their vividness to u.s 
and make us undei-stand what is deepest in the 
Swedish nature. 

The National Museum and Theils Gallery 
exhibit the richest collections of the pictures of 
Liljefors, and when I used to visit them. T 
could never leave without having a look at the 
Liljefors’ paintings which recalled to my 
inemoiy many a vivid picture of Nature that I 
happened to witness during my long wandering 
days in Sweden. 

A portrait of the artist which adorns the 
National Museum in Stockholm painted by his 
colleague and contemporarj’, Anders Zom is 
also reproduced here. 
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While my pulpit services brought me in contact 
^yith one class of British society, the most 
liberal and free-thinking class, 'v^’ith a broad 
outlook upon life and frankly appreciative of 
non-Christian peoples and civilizations, my 
work in connection with the temperance move- 
ment in Great Britain brought me in contact 
with another class of British society. They 
were mostly Non-Confomiists, Liberals in their 
politics but narrow conseiwatives in their 
religious life and social outlook. They bad no 
appreciation of alien cultures and civilizations. 
The temperance movement, apart from its 
moral appeal, offered a convenient ladder to 
the economically better sections of the lower 
classes of English society to bring themselves 
into some sort of social contact with their 
superiors. These people subscribed liberally to 
the funds of the Temperance Association, and 
were in many places prominent officials of the 
local organizations. It was particularly so in 
the smaller towns. 

One particular experience of mine of this 
class of pervenu leaders of the British temper- 
ance movement has stuck to my memory all 
these years. I was invited to lecture at a 
temperance demonstration in a to^vn in York- 
shire. My host was evidently one of the “ new 
wealthies ” of the local society. He had a 
goodly sized house, fairly well-appointed, 
though the decorations and the furnishing gave 
more evidence of wealth than of refined taste. 
But I did not notice these at first. They 
attracted my eyes after I had been acquainted 
with the mind of my hostess, '\\Tien we sat 
down to dinner, my hostess out of innocent and 
natural curiosity, asked me if we in India used 
tables and chairs and forks and spoons like 
themselves at our meals. I replied, ** No.” 
We squatted on the floor on carpets or reed 
mats, each seat being separated from the other. 
We took our food as a nile out of banana leaves 
and used our 'fingers instead of forks and 
spoons. This provoked loud laughter from the 
company, my hostess calling her husband to 
hear the story, saying, “Father, do you hear 
what Mr. Pal says how they take their meals in 
India. They sit on floor, have their food on 
banana leaves and eat with their fingers.” This 


was followed by a loud storm of laughter by 
the whole family. This put my back up; and 
after the laughter had subsided I quietly said, 
“But do you know the reason why? Our 
people consider your ways as horribly unclean. 
The table linen you are using are not w'ashed 
after eveiy meal; the remnants of food that 
fall on it are only removed by a brush. This 
would not be considered sufficiently clean by 
my people. Then the spoons and forks that 
you use. Can you be sure that they are 
scrupulously cleaned after every meal, and in 
eveiy house ? Your plates are dipped in hot 
water and tlien laibbed dry with a napkin. 
We would not consider it sufficientiv clean. 

4 ^ 

But the banana leaves are thrown away after 
they have been used every time that we take 
our meal. Our fingers are scrupulously washed 
befoi'e and after every meal. Then we squat 
on the floor, sitting on piece.? of carpet of reed 
mat or polished wood. We have therefore, 
saved the wony of counting our chairs before 
we can invite friends to our house. On festive 
occasions ^\’e have a company that counts even 
up to a thousand. You cannot .entertain in 
your home more than twenty or thirty people, 
even that is a large number, and you have to 
arrange special functions where your guests 
exceed this number in some big restaurants or 
hotels. If you consider all these you will have 
to admit that our barbarism in this matter is 
more sanitarj'^, more clean and certainly much 
less costly than your civilization.” These 
remarks turned the laugh against them, and 
they never tried after this to pa^s any rash 
judgment upon the ways of my people. 

But my hosts pf the temperance movement 
in England were not all of this class. In some 
places I had the privilege of being ' entertained 
by the best educated and most refined members 
of the community. One of them, was Bishop 
Freemantle, who was at that time the Dean of 
Ripon. He was one of the leading lights of the 
Broad Church Section of the Anglican Com- 
munion. MTien I went to keep a temperance 
engagement in Ripon, I was privileged to be 
his guest for the night. He took the chair at 
my meeting, and after the meeting he drove, me 
to his home where I spent an interesting and 
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profitable evening 0ur conversation at dinner 
naturally tinned on important theological sub- 
jects, Li cours'j of it I asked the Dean if he 
knew tViat we had a doctrine of Trinity or 
SQmething like Trinity in our Hinduism also. 
He said : “ Yes, I Imow. They are Brahma, 
Vishnu, and Siva.” I said, “ We don’t call 
them a Trinity, the more correct name for them 
is triad. This triad is not really a philosophical 
concept. The real Hindu trinity is found in 
our Vaishnavic thought, in the term Satchida- 
nanda. ' Sat ’ means Existence or what may 
be rendered as The True, in English. ‘Chit’ 
means Consciousness and ' Anandam * means 
literally Joy or an attribute of the Deity, 
Love. These, however, are not three Persons, 
but only three aspects of the same Being or 
Unity. ‘Sat’ is Brahman of the Upanishads; 
' Chit ’ is Paramatman or the Indweller ; 
' Anandam ’ is that aspect of the Deity in which 
He reveals Himself as the Supreme Person 
entering into responsive relations with the 
human soul. Our Trinity is not composed of 
three persons, but it is the realization of the 
one and the same Being from three stand-points. 
When we contemplate Him through our 
experiences of the outer world we realize Him 
as Brahman; when we contemplate Him 
through our inner experiences, we find Him as 
the witness who holds together our varied and 
passing sensations, sentiments and emotions, 
thereby establishing the unity of our inner self 
or individual consciousness. When, however, 
we approach Him through the relations of our 
inner conscioisness with the world of outer 
nature and the social relations we have with 
other humans, we realize Him as the Lord 
whom we call in our language Bhagaban. 
Brahman, Paramatman and Bhagaban — ^thcse 
are the three terms of our Vaishnavic Trinity. 
This Trinity is the basis and realization of what 
you call the Personal God. Brahman is the 
Father; Paramatman, to translate it in the 
terms of your Trinity, is the Holy Ghost, and 
Bhagaban is the Son, but with this difference 
that while in the conception of Christian 
Trinity the Father representing the Absolute or 
the Universal holds within Himself both the 
Holy Ghost and the Son, in our realization it 
is Bhagaban, corresponding to the Son of the 
Christian Trinity, who holds together in Him- 
self the other two, Brahman and Paramatman. 
In this Hindu conception, Brahman is described 
as the effulgence of the body of Bhagaban, 
and Paramatman as a part-manifestation of His 
Consciousness. Bhagaban is the Full and 
Complete Person; it is He who is the root and 
realization of our Rational, our Volitional and 


our Emotional life and experience.” I fear I 
did not make the position of the Hindu Trinity 
as clear as I have tried to make it out here. I 
had myself at that time hardly any clear con- 
ception of it except what was conveyed by the 
familiar phrase ‘ Sat-Chit-Anandam.’^ But the 
veiy imperfect presentation of it which I was 
able to make to Dean Freemantle helped.^ I 
think, to make some impression on him 
regarding the transcendental experiences and 
speculations of the Hindu mind. 

I inferred this from our conversations next 
morning over our breakfast. After breakfast 
the Dean took me to his library and opening 
one of his own translations of the early 
Christian Fathers, he pointed out to me a 
remarkable passage in which the author (was 
it Tartulian ?) makes an appeal to his church 
in favour of adopting the Buddhist monastic 
disciplines which had been found so helpful in 
their endeavours after the higher spiritual and 
ethical life by the followers of Buddha. The 
suggestion was exceedingly flattering to my 
national culture, and I asked myself, if Chris- 
tianity in the early centuries took many things 
of high ethical and spiritual value from our 
Buddhistic realization why should not we in 
this age be able to contribute from the larger 
and deeper experiences of our saints and 
savants to the broadening and deepening of 
contemporary Christian thought and piety 7 
And I felt that here was a clear call to Bengal 
Vaishnavism, associated with Sree Chaitanya 
Mahaprabhu, to take up this world mission. 

Mr. Caine sometimes accompanied me and 
then we were always put up in some first class 
hotel. One of my earliest temperance works, 
if not the very first, was in Glasgow. I think 
Mr. Caine accompanied me there. We put up 
at St. Enoch’s Hotel. It was the anniversary 
of the National Temperance Society of Scotland. 
Scotland was then a great centre of the temper- 
ance movement. The meeting was held in the 
biggest public hall of Glasgow. I just now 
forget the name of it. It was crowded by an 
audience of nearly three thousand, men and 
women, gathered from all parts of Scotland, 
who packed the hall “ from floor to ceiling ” as 
a Glasgow paper put it. And when I got up 
to speak, this audience gave me a rousing 
reception, the like of which I never had in ray 
life before. And after I had finished they not 
only cheered me for some minutes but some- 
body started the familiar song, “ For he is a 
jolly good fellow,” the whole gathering standing 
and stumping with the foot on the floor to 
keep time with the tune of this familiar English 
song. This was my first experience of Scottish 
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hospitality, _and I shall never forget it as long 
as I shall live. The platform was crowded by 
the City Fathers and ex-City Fathers of this 
historic Scottish town and the body of the hall 
was filled by representatives of the public life 
of Scotland. 

Later on, I was invited by the National 
Temperance Association of Scotland for more 
than a week’s lecturing tour in and about 
Glasgow. ^My hosts did not taow that I was 
not a Christian, and when they came to know 
of it the warmth of their welcome seemed 
somewhat to cool down. In Scotland Christian 
orthodoxy has a much stronger hold than in 
England, though even in England going about 
addressing temperance meetings I had some 
queer experiences. I was invited one day to 
a small place not very far from Oxford. The 
gentleman who came to receive me at the 
station introduced himself as one who had 
known my country. Asked what nart of India 
he had been to, he renhed, " Not India exactly, 
but _ East Africa.” This reminded me of a 
familiar question which students from my 
district of Sylhet were sometimes asked by our 
brethern of Calcutta, namely, if we knew so 
and so from Chittagong. These peonle had no 
idea of the geograohv of Eastern Bengal and 
did not know that Sylhet and Chittagong were 
not exactly next door neighbours. This English 
friend similarly had no idea of the geography 
of what thev called the East. Asia and Africa 
are both Orient, and therefore, in their mind, 
they are classed practically as one. While we 
were walking to the house of ray host, this 
gentleman said ; “ Of course, you are a 

Christian.” I replied, “No. I am not.” This 
seemed to have surprised him somewhat. 
Evidently he could not imagine an Oriental 
who is not a Christian being invited to lecture 
on temperance to Christian audiences. His 
next remark was, “ Have you read the Bible ? ” 
I replied, “ I cannot say that I have read it, 
I cannot say that I have not read it.” 
Evidently my answer was tnn deep for him, 
and he replied, “ Why, the Bible is translated 
into every language. It must have been 
translated into your vernacular also.” X said, 
“ Yes, it has been translated into ray vernacular, 
and we sometimes read this translation to 
enjov how our language could be innocently 
murdered by these foreign translations.” But 
he rejoined, “ Tliev were all very learned men.” 
“ I agree,” I said, “ only they did not know 
sufficiently well the language into which they 
were translating, having learnt it from 
grammarians and dictionarv-writers.” He gave 
up the subject in hopeless confuaon, but 


returned to his original question, “ But you 
know English sufficiently well to be able to‘ 
read the Bible.” I said, “May be, but my 
people don’t understand why they should 
specially read the Bible. Thev have their ow’ii 
religious books; and these books contain thing.? 
of as real ethical or spiritual value as the Bible. 
In fact, they believe that the ethical and 
spiritual treasures of their own books. ^ the 
Vedas, for instance, and the ancient Hindu 
epics, the Ramayana and the Mahabharnta, 
and the other ancient records of their religious 
life and spiritual experiences, contain much 
more valuable lessons than the Christian 
Bible.” His next remark was, “ But pride is 
not a great moral or spiritual virtue.” I said, 
" Certainly not, — ^the pride of the Hindus in 
their ancient scriptures any more than the 
pride of the Christians in their own books.” 
After this he gave me up as a hopeless subject 
for mission propaganda. And we commenced 
to talk of commonplaces of politics. 

My temperance -work brought me also with 
another and a much higher class of people, both 
socially and culturally. It was in the larger 
demonstrations in cities like Birmingham, 
Manchester and Glasgow, not to mention 
London, that I met the real leaders of the 
movement. At one of these, I forget the name 
of the place, 1 had the privilege of standing on 
the same platform with Sir Wilfred Lawson, 
the distinguished Liberal M. P. and world- 
renowned temperance reformer. He was the 
greatest wit in the House of Commons of his 
day, and I had from his own lips at this 
meeting the story of nine stalwart British jurors 
(or was it Scottish) and the stolen pig. The 
evidence against the accused was as clear as it 
could possibly be. But the jury brought in a 
verdict of not guilty. Tliis verdict veiy much 
surprised the presiding judge, and meeting one 
of the jurors at some social function, the judge 
asked him, how was it that in the face of the 
clearest possible evidence of the guilt of the 
accused, they brought in a verdict of not guilty. 
The juror scratched bis head and somewhat 
ashamed of himself said, “ The truth is, we all 
had a slice of the pig.” 

I remember another temperance demonstra-r 
tion in the Exeter Hall in London, where I 
had the honour of occupying the same platform 
with Dadabhai Naoroji. I forget who presided. 
But the meeting was very crowded. I was the 
last speaker. I put in a strong plea for the 
introduction of local option in my coimtry. 
My last appeal was : “ If you cannot let us 

govern ourselves as you do in your own 
country, for God’s sake ^ve us the right to 
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protect ourselves from an evil from 'which yon 
yourselves are suffering so seriously.” This 
appeal brought the whole house to its legs, and 
as I sat down the audience commenced to clap 
for some minutes. I did not know then that 
it meant a call to me to stand up and receive 
their ovation. Dadabhai Naoroji, who was 
sitting next, to me, at this asked me to get up 
and acknowledge their cheer, which I did. And 
then the meeting dispersed. 

My scholarship was tenable for two years 
in tile Manchester New College at Oxford but 
I decided to give it up at the end of the first 
year, because I felt, to- continue it for another 
year would mean a waste of a £100 to the 
Unitarian Association, and 12 months of my 
own time, which I could better spend in the 
propaganda of the Brahmo Saraaj and generally 
of the higher culture of my people, and the more 
practical problem of national autonomy or self- 
government of India. Thougli during the first 
year of my stay in England, 1 had some oppor- 
tunity of presenting the ideals of the Brahmo 
Samaj to Unitarian congregations, I had little 
opportunity of doing any political work for my 
counti’y except in a very indirect way, from the 
platform of the temperance organization. 
Before deciding, however, to resign my scholar- 
ship, I wrote to the Vice-Principal, Dr. Carpenter, 
explaining the rcason.s that led me to think of 
it. I did not write to the Principal, because 
my relation.? with him were practically official. 
But my relations with Dr, Carpenter were of 
a more personal nature. He fully appreciated 
my reasons, and in reply told me that I was 
nght in thinking that I had already made myself 
acquainted in a general way with the methods 
and principles of scriptural inteipretation 
familiar to modern European scholars. As 
regards details of the application of this principle 
to different scriptures or to the Christian 
scriptures, that would take not one year or two 
years but practically a whole life-time. Besides 
80 far as my work in connection with the Brahmo 
Samaj was concerned, these studies would 
hardly be of any practical help to me. 
Dr. Carpenter indeed was generous enough to 
go still further, and told me that I would 
certainly be more helpful to the Unitarian 
congregations by presenting our view of God 
and man in the light of the higher spiritual 
experiences of our race than I would profit 
myself by continuing for another year in his 
College. Thus encouraged I sent my resigna- 
tion which was accepted, and I foimd myself 
free for propaganda work in England from June. 
1899. 

During my stay in Oxford though not exactly 


in the University, I had some opportimity of 
coming into contact with the cultural life of 
that ancient British seat of learning through 
some of tlie learned societies of it. We had a 
philosophical club in the Manchester College 
after Dr. Martineau. Professors of philosophy 
of the other Oxford colleges were members of it, 
and they used to attend the meetings of this 
club more or less regularly. One of these 
meetings towards the close of my first session 
in Manchester College was held, if I remember 
aright, at Christ’s College, and was fairly 
well attended by professors and students of 
the University. The subject of the paper, which 
was read; I tliink, by one of the professors of 
moral philosophy, was the “ Ethics of Forgive- 
ness.” I must say that both the paper and 
the discussion which followed were exceedingly 
disappointing. Nobody cared to go to the root 
of the subject. I was asked by the President, 
I think at the suggestion of Dr. Carpenter, to say 
something from the Indian or Hindu point of 
view. In response to this call, I said that the 
ethics of forgiveness could not be separated 
from the ethics of punishment. If punishment 
was retributive, then there was no place for 
forgiveness, strictly speaking, in the scheme of 
retributive justice. At one time we were very 
much exercised over reconciling God’s justice 
with His mercy or love. That had been an 
old problem in Christian ethics. This problem 
had been sought to be solved by Christianity 
through the dogma of atonement or, morp 
correctively, the vicarious atonement of Christ. 
Christ took upon himself the punishment of 
man for his transgressions, and by so doing he 
saved man from the wrath of divine ju^ice. 
But if punishment were not retributive, but only 
remedial, then we had a clear view of the ethics 
of forgiveness. In other words, forgiveness was 
right and justified only when it helped to 
remedy the wrong committed. When Jesus 
said, "If a man smites thee on thy left cheek 
turn to him the right cheek also,” he went to 
the very root of this Ethics of Forgiveness, 
What is the wrong committed by the man 
who smites me ? What is the divine law which 
he violates here ? It is the law of brotherly 
lo^'e that ought to rule the relations between 
man and man. If I try to get him punished 
by law, or if I punish him myself, do I really 
help to re-establish the law of brotherly love; 
or, on the contrary, by provoking a spirit of 
revenge in my assailant, contribute to break 
that law further ? There cat. be only one 
answer .to this question. By punishing the 
offender I do not help to r;store the moral 
relation which he has broken, but further 
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prevent its restoration. The ethics of forgive- 
ness therefore is in tliis and similar cases the 
law of non-resistance preached by Jesus. But 
when the wrong done is not a personal wrong 
but a grave public wrong, the punishment of 
which involves no personal feeling and there- 
fore may not necessarily provoke any personal 
enmity in the offender against the person who 
punishes him or secures his punishment, there 
not forgiveness but punishment is the moral 
duty. Non-resistance or positively loving for- 
giveness is the law in the case of all pei-sonal 
wrongs. Punishment is the law in all public 
wrongs. I tried to present tiiis view, but I did 
feel sui’e that it commended itself to my 
audience. 

England was then passing thi'ough a great 
war fever. Within a few weeks of my arrival 
in Oxford the last Boer War (1898-1900) broke 
out. In the first stages of that war, the British 
forces in tlie Transvaal met with repeated 
re^’erscs. Every reverse sent up the temperatoe 
of the British public, and the spirit of revenge 
stalked over the whole country. Publicists 
and politicians, as usual with them all the world 
over, were not slow to exploit these reverses 
and the feeling of revenge that took possession 
of the national mind like a vice, to advance 
their party into popular favour, and strengthen 
their position in the national Parliament. It 
was in the height of this fever that I think the 
Daily Mail came into being. And it at 
once commenced to capture the public mind by 
its ciy of re^'enge. The Boers must be crushed. 
The capitalists who had made their pile in the 
Rand or the Diamond mines of South Africa 
had been scheming for years previously to get 
about this war. The notorious Jameson raid 
was specially staged for this pui-pose. But it 
failed to achieve what it had wanted. But it 
left its poison behind it both in the mind of 
the British and the Boer in South Africa. The 
British were not able to conquer their lust; 
the Boers were not able to get rid of the sus- 
picion which that raid had naturally created. 
This was the psychology of the last Boer w'ar 
in a nutshell. The early stages of that war 
was. studied from day to day, if indeed not 
from hour to horn’, from my lonely lodgings in 
London. I could not help empathising with 
the two brave little republics that in their 
deathless love of freedom staked their all in 
tins fight with a world-wide Imperial Power. 
The British, on their side, however, made a 
very poor' show. They had to requisition 


almost every possible military help from all 
their ovei’seas possessions, — ^they were not 
Dominions as yet but only Colonies, though the 
incidents of the Boer War were slowly and 
silently laying the foundations of this new 
development in the imperial policy of Great 
Britian. There was a talk in the earlier stages 
of the wai- of indenting Indian sepoys to the 
South African front. But the mere mention 
of it provoked almost universal opposition all 
over Europe. The white races could not con- 
template the use of non-white soldiers to fight 
a white enemy. Though the Indian sepoys 
could not be indented for fighting Great 
Britain’s little war in the Boer land, all the 
British Colonies sent their contingents to save 
the honour and prestige of the mother- counti^-. 
All this quite naturally appealed to the in- 
herited instincts of chivaliy in the Indian 
mind. Frankly spaking, I enjoyed the open 
CA'idences of the straits into which our masters 
found themselves in their little war with the 
Boer. Few Englishmen could muster sufficient 
courage to speak out against the inequity of 
this war. Those who did dare were persecuted 
for their freedom of thought and conscience by 
their fellow countrymen. In December 1899, 
which marked one of the acutest stages of this 
war, I was in Scotland with Mr. Caine. And 
I remember one evening when the news of the. 
fall of a valiant Scotch general (I forget his 
name just now) had flashed through the wire, 
Mr. Caine and myself wei’e walking froin a 
meeting to om’ hotel in Glasgow. Mr. Caine, 
who never supported this war, but was non- 
theless therefoi*c verj' much depressed by these 
reverses, and was for the greater part of the 
way walking in silence by my side, suddenly 
said; “Pal, we are a nation of Pharisees. We 
Liberals are opposed to this war. We have 
tried our best to condemn the inequity of it. 
But all the same we mxist win this war. And 
when we have done it. and come back to power 
at the end of it, do you think we shall 
reinstate the Boers in their old freedom ? No. 
We, liberals, shall quietly pocket these two 
republics without any sign of contrition. We 
are a nation of Pharisees.” This wayside talk 
revealed to me not only the character of British 
politics, but also the inner soul of the man with 
whom I was walking. The man stood head 
over slioulders ethically above the politician ir 
my friend. It is so all the world over. The 
politician in the present stage of our evolution 
are an undeveloped race morally and spiritually. 



THE PATTERNS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS, EASTERN AND 

WESTERN 

By Pbop. RADHAKAilAL MTJKERJEE, ma., Ph.D. 


As a sociologist from the East visiting the fields 
Mid factories, cities and workshops and coming 
across dissimilar social institutions and relations 
in the West, I have often asked myself the 
question, what are the fundamental differences 
in social norms and attitudes in the two worlds. 
It appears that in the East the familial or 
organic type of social groups and relations is 
more universal and pervasive in its influences. 
The norm derived from the family tends to 
organise and regulate other social activities and 
relations induing the economic, and tMs has 
humanised and socialised economic life in tho 
East. In the West the contractual or artificial 
type of social relations dominates, and h^ even 
invaded family relations which in most civilisa- 
tions are pitched up not to specific, rationally 
formulated ends of the partners in marriage but 
to fidelity and devotion which have a lunship 
to the ultimate values. The supremacy of a 
contractual group, based on a calculation of 
individual efforts and sacrifices, is represented 
by the power of the class in modem industrial 
society which today stands opposed to the 
unity both of the personality and the state. 
In the East religion has borrowed profusely 
its symbolism from family loyalties, and 
the religious-familial symbols, pregnant with 
emotions derived from tlie mystical experience 
and tTa(fition, have become condensed expressions 
of norms of human relations and regulate 
behaviour in the work-a-day world. The 
accumulated force of religion and social tradi- 
tion has in the eastern countries proved too 
strong for the new industrialism to modify the 
more highly integrated and organismic behaviour. 

Such dichotomy of social relationship and 
behaviour is, however, neither final nor complete. 
The materialistic unculture of the Renaissance, 
the disregard of symbolism and tradition during 
the Reformation and modern technology and 
specialisation, all have been responsible for the 
rational-contractual aspect of social life in the 
West and for the supremacy of groups that 
express instrumental values as compared with 
the intrinsic values, which the familial type of 
groupings seek. The big business and the 
national democratic state which grew out of the 
same forces and conditions have developed new 
mental patterns contributing towaids the 
establishment of relatively mechanical and 


impersonal relationships in every field. But the 
Great Society which is no community is today 
aspiring to be such. The state in the West is 
being moralised and socialised through the 
functional and regional idea that pictures the 
community as theoretically and program- 
metically an organic whole. Regionalism and 
functionalism are based neither on the supremacy 
of the class nor on the power of the state, 
which has hitherto stood opposed to each other, 
but on a planned participation of all groups and 
individuals in the fair fruits of culture. The 
aspiration of modem industrial planning in the 
West also is the decentralisation of industry, the 
breaking up of industiies into small sectional 
or regional units, with powers of self-govern- 
ment In the narrower spheres of action there 
may be an easier integration of divergent 
economic interests in each self-governing 
industry, co-operative or guild; while the 
greater the delegation of powers of the state 
and the more decentralised the industrial 
structure, the greater will be the opportunities 
for active citizenship, and for art and culture. 
The development from the contractual to the 
ethical family, from profit-seeking industry to 
industry regulated by social and ethical 
standards, from a society dominated by 
mechanical and impersonal relationships to one 
governed by intimate and spontaneous strivings 
is an advance which lies along the Eastern road. 

In the East, on the other hand, wherever 
the ancient social framework, caste, rural 
community or joint-family, has thwarted indivi- 
dual initiative and efficiency, the ideal of 
individualistic justice, derived from the same 
contractual-rational aspect of social life which 
has shown its abuses in tlie West, has been 
imported and brought about a new, vital 
orientation. 

There is thus today an interpenetration of 
Western and Eastern Social attitudes and norms, 
more and more stimulated by the technical 
development of communications and by culture 
contacts. The East is becoming West, and the 
West becoming East, and the twain are meeting 
ever more closely. 

Summary of a speech at a luncheon given to 
Dr. Mukerjee by the Tashingtoa Chapter of the American 
Sociolo^cal Society. 
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By MOOTNDRAMOHAN MOULIK, i>.sc. (Rome) 



vi elsker dette landet, som del stiger frem 
furety farbitt over yannet, med de tasen bjem. 
Elsker, elsker det a teiike pa varfar og mor 
Og* den sagasatt som senker, seaker dromme pa var 

jord.” 

Thus begins the Norwegian national anthem 
composed by the greatest national poet of 
Norway, Bjornsljerne Bjornson, whose statue 
now stands in front of the National Theatre 
in Oslo. My personal acquaintance with the 
Norwegian people began through this song, even 
before I had reached the shores of the land of 
the thousand sagas. I was on a' small 
Norwegian boat, proudly named Kong Dag 
(King Day), which plies between Hamburg and 
Oslo. It was summer tame, and although the 
wind was not very cold, the 
waves were still unruly and the 
anger of the North Sea was 
being abundantly hurled upon 
our tiny vessel. The young 
boys ^and girls on board, most 
of them Nordic, gathered on the 
deck, and began to sing their 
national anthem as they were 
looking eagerly towards the dis- 
tant horizon for their beloved 
but still invisible shore. The 
soft melody of this anthem at- 
tracted me, and I joined them 
as did some other (ierman pas- 
sengers. Thus began my friend- 
ship. with Norway. I got the 
first few lines, quoted above, oJ 
the anthem translated by a 
friend on board. It runs thus : 

“ Yes, we love this country, 
emerging out of water, rough and 
rugged, with thousand homes, We love to 
think of our father and mother, and of the 
saga-night which gives dreams to our world." 
Its simplicity and passion are remarkable. Is 
it not something different from “ God Save the 
King ” ? It is nearer to our Bandemataram 
than to any other European national anthem. 
Bjornson is the Bankimchandra of Norway. 

I confess, modem Norway and the city of 
Oslo disappointed me, when I contrasted them 
with my imaginations about their reality. I had 


read that Norsemen were pagans and that they 
were woi-shippers of Thor, the god of thunder, 
of Odin, the lord of war and the inventor of 
song, and of Frey, the god of fertility. We 
were taught that Norsemen loved war and 
women, wassail and song, pillage and slaughter; 
tiiat their mythology was distinguished for a 
fatalism, fierce as the northern seas and grave 
as the arctic skies. They knew too much about 
the wild elements of Nature and the furious 
passions of man to ask of life more than life 
could give. “And so the old Norse literature, 
in which the record of this pagan civilization 
is faithfully preserved, stands out among the 
literatures of the world for its freedom from 
rhetoric and sentiment, its closeness to the facts 


On board the ** Kong Dag ” 

(Author in the Centre) 

of life, its abstinence from moral comment or 
literary embellishment, but, above all, for the 
picture which it gives of society at once aristo- 
cratic and anarchic, violent and tenacious of 
tile past, but ennobled despite all its lusts and 
cruelties by a manly veracity and a proud 
acceptance of inevitable fate." The extenor of 
Oslo (the old name of the city was Oslo; it 
was changed to Cristiania by a vain king of 
Norway after his own name on whose rrign the 
people gave thrir verdict by restoring the old 
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name of the city in 1924), a modern city with 
a brisk traffic and busy people, full of English . 
and American tourists in summer and. ski-lovers 


of Renaissance Italy would be a failure In the 
Norwegian fiords. In fact, specimens of the 
several landscape artists portraying fiord 


in winter, did not tell me anything about the 
Norwegian sagas nor of the Viking gloria 
except its museuras, I did not realize to what 


llardangei* Fiord (Norway) — A lypic'al laiulscape 

(Photo hy the author) 

tlie Norsemen owed their pagan philosophy of 
life before I had seen the fiords on the west 
coast of Norway. 

The fiord landscape of Nomay, which has 
inspired so many poets and authore, is really 
something unique in the 
world. Its grandeur and 
peace, its awe and grace, its 
colours and lines, are without 
any parallel in entire Europe. 

There is something in the 
spirit of those rugged and 
bare rocks above and still 
blue waters below that is a 
despair of the poet and that 
sends you to meditation. For 
a temperament so nearly 
pantheistic as mine, the fiords 
were something like a revela- 
tion of the divine, magnifi- 
cent in their silent majesty 
and baffling in their mysteri- 
ous moods. The grandeur of 
the Italian landscape, for 
example, is in its wealth of 
colours and in its pleasant 
contrasts. Swiss lakes give 
the impression of a closed 
world beyond which the eyes of the traveller 
do not reach, while the fiords with tlieir infinite 
bonds and turns penetrating the rocks look like 
currentless rivers flowing towards eternity. 
Canaletto who is the greatest landscape paintei' 


scenery which I found in the Oslo art galleries 
completely disappointed me. It is not the 
proper subject for European landscape painters. 
Its excellence is not in colours but in forms, in 
its wonderful lines, in its heights and deptlis 
and in its wild and primitive ruggedness. The 
fiords could be fit subject of treatment for the 
Chinese and Indian landscape paintere, and 
jiarticularly for the fonner who are perhaps the 
clevei-est race of artists to portray the mystic 
mood.s of Nature. There is something unreal 
about that fiord landscape which haunts me 
always like’ the fond memory of an almost 
forgotten dream. Its charm consisted in the 
fact that it was more a contemplation of beauty 
than beauty itself ; it was like the aitist's vision 
of beauty, and the saint’s intuitive experience of 
divinity. And to all this, add that unforgettable 
twilight of the arctic summer “ nights.” I 
stayed one week in the Hardanger fiord, at 
tlh'jk and NorheimsuncI, and I could not sleep 
more than a couple of liours per day throughout, 
the entire week. I dare say it is difficult for 
any Oriental to resist that twilight. After 
sunset, the light of the day gradually fades 
into twilight which does never become dark, 
and a thin veil of mist covers the snowy peaks 


of hills and clouds linger in the valleys. Some- 
times from my hotel balcony I have watched 
for hours and hours the transformation of this 
twilight, and sometimes I have walked 
solitarily in the- hill-paths of Ulvjk and thought 


Norheimsund — On the Hardanger Fiord 
(Photo hy the author) 
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The Stave Church in the Folk Museum — Oslo 
(Photo by the euthor) 

by the might of the pagan tradition) , the 
Norilie people could not completely break away 
from their past, ^ith all its chivalries and 
superstitions, that continued to influence their 
social life and individual conduct, to a certain 
extent upto the present day. This : will be 
explained by the fact that the conversion of 
Scandina\'ia into Christianity was due more to 
jjolitical pressure than to spiritual experience. 
The Scandinavians, like. the Tranks, Goths and 
Saxons, wont over to Christianity not as indi- 
G-\})xt, Bojer’s Graat ■ Hunger and Hamsim^s viduals directed by an inner light, but ' as 
Victoria. The simplicity of the fiord life, with peoples subject to mass suggestion and under 
its sturdy fishermen and contented peasantiy, the direction of political chiefs. The modem 
gives a delightful touch of reality to the great renaissance in Nbiwegian literature derives its 
works of Norwegian artists that make this primary ' inspiration from that glorious past 
country one of the most attractive places in when the Norsemen first planted colonies on 
the whole world. the bleak shores of Greenland, explored, six 


Costume of Hard anger — A Maiden of Norheimsuml 

(Plioto by the author) 
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hundred years before the voyage of Columbus, 
the North American coast {the Vineland of the 
Icelandic Saga) , sacked Irish monasteries and 
established in compensation many flourishing 
Irish trading towns, gave to Russia the first 


The Ski Mueeum — Oslo 
(Photo by the author) 

experience of political life extending their reign 
from the Dnieper to the Bosphorus, and gave 
to England, through Canute who was a Dane, 
not only the impress of Nordic law (the word 
law is Norse), but also that 
passion for litigation which is 
a distinctive feature of the 
English character. In politi- 
cal domination as well as ' ' 
commercial leadership, differ- i 
ent branches of the Norse 
people established their sup- 
remacy over northern Exirope. 

The Hanseatic League, for 
example, was controlled by 
the Norsemen and their 
brothers of northern Ger- 
many. This consciousness of 
national pride was never 
absent in the popular mind. 

After centuries of self-forget- 
fulness the latent passion of 
the pagan spirit has again 
manifested itself in creative 
efforts which have brought 
about the renaissance in Norwegian literature 
and art, and which partly explains the pagan 
revival in Germany today. 

There can be no better testimony to the 
Norwegians’ desire to preserve th^ glorious 
past than the scrupulous care mth which they 
lave organized the Folk Museum in Oslo. It 
s an entire village on the eastern bank of the 


Oslo fiord, and the history of the Nordic 
peoples beginning from the dawn of^ history 
do^m to the present day, can be seen in every 
pai’ticular detail in this museum. The wooden 
houses in which the Norsemen lived in 
medisBval times, the costume of different 
regions in different epochs, the implements of 
agriculture and war, the medieval churches 
transplanted in toto from their original loca- 
tions, the evolution of all these things into 
their modem forms, make this museum one of 
the most remarkable stores of ethnological 
research in the whole world. One can see here 
the dismantled ruins of Viking ships, excavated 
some years ago from the western coast villages, 
as well as Henrik Ibsen’s drawing room and 
study exactly as he left them. The dragon 
motive still to be found on the top of the 
Stave Church and on the rudder of the Viking 
s{iips, is a relic of the superstitious belief of 
the ancient Norsemen in the efficaev of their 
deities in scaring the devils away. The Viking 
ships, only three of them have still been found, 
are considered even to this day as prodigies of 
naval construction. Recently a Norwegian 
constructed a vessel exactly on the same model 
as that of the Viking ships and crossed the 
Atlantic with that, thus proving its endurancr 
against the waves. A vigorous research is 


Kalmar Castle — Sweden 
(Phot4) by the author) 

being carried on now in Norway and Sweden in 
regard to Viking civilization. It is also con- 
tended by some scholars that the dragon inotive 
came to the North through the Viking expedi- 
tions in Mongol territories and through their 
contact with Mongol peoples. But it is not my 
purpose here to write the history of Norway; 
I intend to record only some of my impressions 
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about Nordic life and manners from the pureW fishine 
subjective point of view. - of Nor 

One very interesting exhibit near the Folk got v 
Museum m Oslo is the arctic ship “Fram” 
jv-ith which Nansen made his first expeditions 
in ths North Polo $^nd which was again used 
by Amundsen for his. subse- 
quent expeditions in the ice- 
bound seas. The entire ship, 
which is made of wood as 
were the Viking ships, was ! 
equipped with metal pro- 
pellers as well as sails. In- 
side the “ Fam ” there was HHjll 
almost a museum for these 
two great Norwegian ex- 
plorers. Their diaries, written 
from day to day, their dresses, 
their tcchnicil equipments, f 

their unposted letters, a fe^' 1 - 

bottles of unconsumed brandy, •' 
and a thousand other things 
connected with these expedi- "■s™"** 

tions are preserved there. 

The sea-faring tradition of 
Norway has never faded in the 
since the Viking days. Shipping 


Grip^olms Castle — Sweden 


The Town Ha]I*~StockhoIiii 
(Photo by the author) 
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It is very little known in our country that rising against tiie uanisii monarcny wat. lea ny 
even in very far off places c(ne may come Engelbrekt in 1434, which placed Sweden under 
across friends and sympathisers uf India, both native rulers, called Protectoi’s, for almost a 
persons and institutions. Such was my ex- centiuy. The statue of Engelbrekt, placed on 
'perience in Oslo. There is a Society for the a high column in the gardens of the Town Hall 
dissemination of Oriental Culture in Oslo which in Stockholm facing the “ Sound,” is Sweden’s 
takes great interest in India. Madame Dybwad Liberty Monument. But the task begun by 
who is the President of the Society is not only Engelbrekt was completed only in 1523, wlien 
acquainted with Indian philosophy and art, but Gustaf Vasa — Gustavus I — ascended the throne 
also with the political problems of preseut-dav of Sweden. His accession signifies a definite 
India. Mr. .John Egeberg, the Sufi leader of separation of the distinctively Swedish interests 
Norway, who has translated the works of from those of the other Scandinavian countries, 
Euayet Khan into Norwegian, is jinother per- liberation from the economic dependence of the 

Hanseatic League, and the 

■ “ - -- -y - consolidation of the country’s 

} | resources in the Swedish 

ffl Crown. On the economic as 

iUi well n.s the political side, his 

Ib reign was the most impoi-tant 

1 ^ Afk i j ; one in purely Swedish history ; 

he made Sweden for the fii'st 
time an self- 

^ ^ nation. Tim 

clmracteriscd many 
situdes 

• to discuss licre, but it pro- 
. duced a long line of able 
Swedish statesmen, educators, 
generals and administrators. 
- ' When Sweden was involved 

- in the Napoleonic wars, a 
• ^ = serious conflict arose with 

Typical Swedish Architecture (Stockholm) Russia, at the end of which 

Sunset Reflections on the “Sound” Finland liad to be ceded to 

(Photo by the author) tlijit country. This misfor- 

sotiagc of the widest sympathies for India, tune and other caus&s aroused serious dis- 
Tlifi warm and generous hospitality which they content and led to the deposition of the King, 
extended to me convinced me of their genuins.' Out of this re^’olution was evolved the constitu- 
iiiterest in the welfare of India and of their tiou of 1809 which is still existing. During these 
desire to see India occupying her legitimate hundred and thirty years Sweden has enjoyed 
place in the hierarchy of nations. unbroken peace and has built up a social and 

The racial and cultural histoiy of Norway octinonuc structure which has withstood many 
is inseparably bound up with that of Sweden, threatening revolutions and is an cmy of her 
Until the year 1521, when Gustaf Vasa led tlie continental neighbours today. 
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"Children's Island" in the Stockholm Archipelago 


sitrcngtlicncd bhe outward defences and in the 
time of his sons Erik XIV and John III, it 
became -the foremost Renaissance Castle in 
Sweden. Among the apartments that have pre- 
served their fittings from the Vasa times may 
be mentioned the Royal Chamber with rich 
panel works and frescoes. Since 1872, the 
castle has housed the Kalmar Archaeological 
Society's collections, or the “ Kalmar Museum.” 
The Gripsholms Castle at Sodennanland on the 
southern shore of Lake Malai’en begun by 
Custaf Vasa in 1537, is now a National Picture 
Gallery, containing one of the most valuable 
collections of historical portraits in the world. 
The Castle has played a remarkable pai-t in 
Swedish histoiy. The Uppsala Castle is a 
stronghold from the Vasa period; King Vasa 
comuienccd the building of this Castle in 1540, 
and it was completed by 1654. It was in the 
State Room of this Castle that Queen Christina 
declared her abdication of the throne. When 
I was introduced to this Room and was in- 
formed of its historic associations, the meteoric 
career of this amazingly talented and capricious 
ciueen, naturally flashed across my mind. ‘‘ For 
ten years, 1044-54, this woman glittered in the 
eye of Europe, scattering her bounties with a 
prodigal hand, performing feats of physical 
endurance which the hardiest veteran of her 
father’s army might admire, and charming by 
her brilliant and indefatigable curiosity the 
choice circle of philosophers and literati who 
had been enticed to Stockholm by the magnet 
of her sympathy, her favour and her largesse. 
Then, out of her feeling for the Roman Church, 
into which she was received, or from a sudden 
weariness and dislike for tlie routine of ljusinesa, 


or desiring to create a spectacular effect, the 
‘ Pallas of the North,’ resigned her throne in 
favour of a cousin.” This Castle was burnt- 
down in May, 1702, but its reconstruction was 
completed nearly a century ago. The County 
government ofiices, the Uppsala County 
Archives and ocher institutions are. now housed 
in this Castle. Uppsala has also the oldest 
University in Sweden founded iix 1477. 

A very interesting legend is connected wdth 
the Trolle-Ljungby Castle of Skanc, from which 
it derives its name. The legend whicli is well- 
known in Sweden and has inspired a Swedish 
opera is as follows : 

Not far from the castle of Trolle-Ljungby in the 
South of Sweden a huge piece of rock, called the Magic- 
sitmc, is still to be seen in a fields 

Long, long ago it was inhabited by trolls, and every 
Christinas night they used to raise the stone on gulden 
piJIars and drink, sing and make merry. The people in 
the ncighlK>iirboi>d used to close their doors when they 
saw the gulden glare from the stone, it is not safe to 
venture out when the trolls are making merry. 

At that time there lived in the castle of Trollc- 
Ljimghy, a fair widow, the lady Sissela Ulfsiand, and sho 
was mure than a little curious to find out what really was 
going on over at the troll festivities during the Christmas 
night. She therefore gladly agreed when one of her 
young squires asked permission to ride to the stone and 
find out. 

Wlien the Holy Night came he went down to the 
stables, saddled the swiftest horse and rode to the stone. 
From far off he could hear the din and laughter and see 
the golden glare. But he was a courageous man and 
feared neither the trolls nor the devil so he rode up to 
the stone, and there he stopped his horse. 

A lovely troll woman came up to him -and smilingly 
gave him a pipe of a curious shape, which she asked lUm 
to blow, and offered him a drinking horn filled with 
foaming mead and asked him to drink 'to the health of 
the king of the trolls. • The man knowing that trolls cannot 
be trusted lifted the horn to his lips and pretended to 
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drink, but instead of doing so he hurriedly emptied the 
coEten;s of the horn on the ground, dug his spurs into 
the horse and rode for life. 

With a terrible cr>’ the trolls were after him and to 
his horror he noticed that they were gaining on him at 
every stride. A large field that had just been ploughed 
was between him and the castle and instead of following 
the road he dashed across the field. Now, trolls are 
adverse to cross a furrow where steel has been put into 
the ground, so they had to follow the road — and the young 
squire reached tne draw bridge of the castle in the nick 
of time and fell fainting from bis trembling horse. The 
bridge was pulled up and the screaming trolls were left 
on the other side of the moat. They now started to 
threaten the lady Sissela that if she did not give them 
the pipe and the horn, which the man still clutched in 
his hands, the most horrible things would happen to_ her 
and to her family. She, however, refused. Several times 
in the years to come the trolls tried to regain their treasures, 
but in vain. The pipe and the horm are still to be seen 
at Trolle-Ljungby, but the stone was since that day never 
again raised on golden pillars on Christmas night. 

The “ Ljungby Horn and Pipe ” may still 
be seen in this Castle, which now contains a big 
collection of manuscripts and a library. 

These Castles, and some other palaces, 
manor houses of an older date in different parts 
of Sweden, have given rise to an architectural 
style which is distinctively Swedish. The fact 
that they are all adaptations of conventional 
styles, the Renaissance and the rest, does not 
detract from this claim. Genuinely native 
Swedish architecture, like the Norwegian one, 
is on the whole only represented by houses 
built of wood. The ravages of fire and other 
destructive agents have left comparatively few 
specimens of such buildings from me^ajval 
times. Those remaining from earlier times a.s 
well as those of later date — spacious log houses 
of the kind found in Dalecarlia and the 
northern parts of Sweden — show a fully 
developed style, constructional inspiration, and 
fine interior as well as exterior ornamentation. 
But apart from these primitive log houses and 
a few mediseval castles, there is a modem 
movement in Swedish architecture, dating from 
the beginning of this century, o'f which the most 
representative expression is the city of Stock- 
holm. The outstanding edifices embodying new 
ideals are the Stocl^olm Law Courts, the 
University of Technology, Engelbrekt Cnurch 
and the Stockholm Town Hall. The Nordic 
Museum in Stockholm is also a striking example 
of modem Swedish architecture. This rather 
stately and austere style has not, however, been 
favoured by a younger generation of architects 
who have turned with more sympathy tayellow- 
hued stucco houses of simple lines, a sort of 


modern revival of classicism. A certain 
severity of style is no doubt a distinguishing 
character of modern architecture, whether brick 
or stucco, in that way following up old tradi- 
tion in Sweden. The latest phase, the concrete 
and glass architecture, referred to in Sweden 
as “ functionalism,” has since 1930, foimd 
enthusiastic followers in Sweden. It may be 
expected that this new style, as all other styles 
imported into Sweden, will be in time adapted 
into a Swedish variant. 

As I have pointed out above, Sweden does 
not depend upon her industries . so much as 
Norway does. According to recent statistics, 
39 per cent of the population are now engaged m 
farming ' and allied occupations while 54 per 
cent are employed in industry and commerce. 
Cities do not play, and have never played a 
great role in Swedish economic history. It is a 
characteristic feature of Swedish economic life 
that industry is not concentrated in cities, it is 
scattered over the entire countryside. That is 
why die industrial population of Sweden forms 
such a large percentage (nearly 40 per cent) of 
the total population. But this has an economic 
advantage m that it makes for stability. A 
crisis has not the same immediate and devastat- 
ing effect on workers who are in so close contact 
with the soil. It is also significant that the 
labour union organization of Sweden is remark- 
ably complete both in resjDect of the number of 
trades it embraces and its geographical dis- 
tribution. The national federation thus com- 
prises 42 trade federations with a fellowship of 
about 720,000. The social insurance legislation 
of Sweden is very advanced, and there is a liberal 
scale of protection against unemployment, sick- 
ness, maternity etc. There is a colony in the 
Stockholm archipelago called “ The Children’s 
Island,” where poor children enjoy their sum- 
mer vacation and where they are looked after 
with great care. 

Stockholm is the most picturesque city I 
have ever seen. In the delightful rhythm of its 
fife, in the stern indifference of its citizens, 
I found the Viking and the modern spirits 
blended together. But when I took leave of 
Sweden it was not only Stockholm or Uppsala 
that had left an impression on me, but also its 
silver birches, winding lakes in meditation, green 
valleys, peasant homes, fishing villages and end- 
less forests brought back to me the picture of 
& lovely country with a glorious past that the 
Swedes love and strangers admire. 



THE JUTE CRISIS 

By Prop. P. B. SARKAR, d.sc. 


The abnormal fall in the price of jute as a 
result of the world-wide depression is one of the 
main factors responsible for the sad plight of 
the Bengal tenants. The Report of the Bengal 
Jute Enquiry Committee tells us tlrat during 
the period 1925-29 the cultivator used to get 
Rs. 10-4 for a maund of jute; and from the 
speech of the Minister of Agriculture in the 
Bengal Legislative Assembly on the 1st of 
September last, we learn that in 1933-34, he 
got only Rs. 4-3 for the same and further that 
the price now stands at Rs. 5-12 per maund. 
It is difficult to say accurately what the actual 
cost of production for a maund of jute is, in- 
asmuch as besides other factors, the day-labour- 
er’s rate varies widely from place to place and 
is seldom constant at the same place through- 
out the year. A member, of the Proja Party 
said the other day in the_ Bengal Assembly that 
the figime lay near about 'five to six rupees; but 
according to the Bengal Jute Enquiry Com- 
mittee it is only Rs. 3-8-6. If we accept this 
lowest figure as the correct one, it appears that 
the cultivator did not get even a rupee for his 
maund of jute in 1933-34; four or five years 
back he used to get at least 6 or 7 rupees. 
Paddy is the principal crop in Bengal, covering 
by far the largest area (nearly 87% of the 
cultivatable land). But the population is so 
very thick and the yield per acre is so low', that 
even with this huge area under paddy, the 
province is not independent as regards its supply 
of food grains. She imports every year aoout 
one million tons of rice from Burma. Next to 
paddy comes jute, covering as it does about three 
million acres which represents 10-12^ of the 
total land under various crops. Jute is practi- 
cally the only source of income of the cultivator 
as he can seldom grow surplus paddy — ^the value 
of the winter crops being rather insignificant. 
Thus both paddy and jute are of vital importance 
to him, as the failure of the one and low price 
of the other affect him equally. The peasant 
in Bengal has to sit idle for about 4 to 5 months 
in the year for want of suitable work. With 
his able body arid the desire to w'ork he can 
hardly augment his income otherwise as the 
possibilities in the country-side are so limited 
No other crop used to bring him so high a 
return as jute. During the last few years he i? 
getting almost the cost of production only and 
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as a consequence, he is sinking headlong into 
debt — ^there appears little chance of his recovery. 

But jute is practically a monopoly of Bengal 
— more than 90% of the total output being 
produced here. It is a fact that they grow jute 
out-side Bengal, e.g., in some parts of Bihar, 
Orissa and Assam, but obviously these are not 
so important as jute-growing provinces. The 
soil, geographical situation and climatic con- 
ditions of no other country have been found to be 
so favourable for jute. Repeated attempts were 
made in Brazil, Egypt, Java and the Phillipines 
for growing jute but in vain. China grows 
about 35,000 bales (five mds. making a 
bale). Nepal about 12,000 tons and Japan and 
Formosa together 5,000 tons per year. Surely 
all these represent only a very small fraction 
of the total production of jute in Bengal which 
in 1927-28 was estimated at 12.3 million bales. 
Thus the position of Bengal as a jute-growing 
province remains imassailed even today. But 
in spite of all these the miserable condition of 
the Bengal peasant beggars description. It is 
worthwhile to make an attempt to analyse the 
situation and find out what this maladjustment 
is due to. 

Table I gives the figui'es for the total area 
under jute in Bengal, Bihar, Orissa and Assam, 
the quantity of jute produced therein and also 
the amount of w'ealth it brought during the last 
20 years. 

Table I 

Year .4rea under jute Jute produced Value of export 
fin million acres) (million bales) (crores of Rs.) 


1913-14 

3.175 

9.85 

59.10 

1914-15 

3.275 

10.65 

38.73 

1915-16 

2A75 

9.00 

53.62 

1916-17 

2.625 

8.75 

57.% 

1917-18 

2.65 

8.75 

49.29 

1918-19 

2.50 

7.95 

65.35 

1919-20 

2.75 

9.00 

74.71 

1920-21 

2.50 

7.70 

69.35 

1921-22 

1.52 

7.30 

44.04 

1922-23 

1.45 

5.93 

63.03 

1923-24 

2.30 

8.90 

62.28 

1924-25 

2.70 

8.70 

80.85 

1925-26 

2.90 

9.0 

96.78 

1926-27 

3.60 

12.30 

79.98 

1927-28 * 

3.38 

11.30 

84.22 

1928-29 

3.18 

10.70 

89.25 

1929-30 

3.30 

10.45 

79.10 

1930-31 

3.506 

10.075 

44.74 

1931-32 

1.98 

6.541 

33.11 

1932-33 

2.143 

8.663 

32.00 

1933-34 

2.479 
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It ■nail be seen that since 1926-27 the figure 
for production is gradually dwindling even be- 
foi’e the Bengal Government started its jute 
restriction propaganda. In 1931-32 both the 
crop and the crop-area became almost half the 
liighest. So one may easily see that over-pro- 
duction is not responsible for the present 
situation. Regarding the value of the exported 
jute and jute manufacture we have to bear in 
mind that the lion’s share goes to the mill- 
owners, the middle-men pocket more than 12J9o, 
the poor cultivator gets only less than half. A 
rough idea regarding this may be made from 
Table II taken from the Report of the Bengal 
Jute Enquiry Committee (1934). 


Table II 


Year 

Harvest price 

Calcutta Price Price of jute 


of jute 


manufacture 


per ton 

per ton 

per ton 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1920-21 

.. 164 

214 

641 

19242S 

.. 246 

296 

569 

1926-27 

.. 513 

563 

726 

1927-28 

.. 225 

27o 

606 

1929-30 

.. 246 

296 

627 

1930-31 

.. 97 

147 

414 

1931-32 

.. 89 

139 

333 

In 

the opinion 

of the 

above-named 


Committee the cultivator has received for one 


maund of jute the following amounts : (the 
figures for 1933-37 are taken from the speech 
of the Minister of Agriculture, Bengal). 


Year 

Average price of jute received 
by the culrivator. 

Ra. as. 

1900-04 

4 

1 

1905-09 

S 

2 

1910-14 

..6 

B 

1915-19 

..6 

IS 

1920-24 

8 

8 

1925-29 

10 

4 

1933-34 

4 

3 

1934-35 

4 

12 

1935-36 

5 

15 

1936-37 

..5 

12 


It is almost literally true that India is an 
agricultural country — as industrial development 
up till now has been but little. And so all the 
money she gets from outside is by exporting 
raw materials and agricultural products. Jute 
occupies the topmost place in export figures of 
such goods — ^representing nearly 25^ of the 
whole. Thus during the year 1929-30, for which 
the figmres are at hand, of the total value of 
exports, viz., Rs. 31,08,55,000, jute represents 
25.459'o (raw jute 8.74% and jute manufactures 
16.71%). Cotton comes next, being 23.42%, 
paddy third — 10.0%, etc. And still the suffer- 
ing of the Bengal peasant knows no’ bounds. 

The demand for jute outside India has 
diminished considerably in recent years. The 


prolonged economic crisis is, of course, the main 
reason. Trade has contracted to an abnormal 
extent resulting in diminished export and 
import. Jute trade has been hard hit accord- 
ingly, as 70% of raw jute is utilised in the 
manufacture of gunny bags. No nation likes 
to be dependent on others for its supply of con- 
tainers; so Russia, Gennany and France have 
discovered various jute-substitutes and are 
therefore importing far less amount of jute 
these days. The demand for American cotton 
(she produces 60% of the total amount of the 
world) having diminished considerably, they are 
using cotton in place of jute, for making bags. 
Japan is exporting powdered sulphur in con- 
tainers made of straw. Bulk-handling and 
grain elevators have done a great havoc to the 
jute industry. The use of paper as a packing- 
material has greatly affected the jute trade 
considerably during the last few years. In 
tr. S. A. alone 20 million paper bags are being^ 
used for packing cement; formerly they used 
gunny bags made of jute. Dry fruits are being 
exported from Australia in paper containers and 
in bags made of sisal fibre. Jute has thus been 
dispensed with. 

Jute at one time was the world’s cheapest 
packing material, it is no longer so. During 
the economic depression, every nation is trying 
its utmost to develop its own industry with in- 
digenous products and to reduce the cost of 
transport as far as possible. Many of them 
have, more or less, been successful in their 
attempts. And so jute trade is in a critical 
state now. Like several dozen other problems, 
we have now a jute problem in Bengal. And 
unfortunately, it is none the less complex. 

But restriction in the cultivation of jute,, 
either by propaganda or by legislation, is not 
the sovereign remedy. If we concentrate all 
our attention on gi-adually diminishing the pro- 
duction of jute and spend all oux energy for’ 
it, the day is not very far when it will no longer 
be paying to grow jute in Bengal. There is 
Japan at our door to supply a much cheaper 
but more attractive substitute even in spite of 
almost prohibitive tariff. Indigo is no more 
grown in India, the mother of indigo; but only 
40 years back (1896-97) 15 lacs acres of land' 
were under indigo cultivation every year and it 
used to bring a fortune of 4.5 crores of rupees 
annually. The German artificial product has 
done this miracle. Fixing up the minimum 
price of jute should not therefore absorb all our 
activities, it can give us but a temporary relief. 

If in the present scientific era, any. nation 
wants to live with the narrow outlook of the 
middle ages, it is doomed to be crushed. The- 
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<case of India will serve as a nice example. She 
is moving with the snail’s speed in the march of 
life and is rapidly being sucked white by more 
advanced nations of the world. To improve the 
financial condition of a country only by 
exporting raw materials to foreign lands is an 
impossible propositioUp But India is doing the 
same for the last few generations. To solve the 
acute unemployment problem prevailing in the 
country thereby is still more absurd. With her 
almost inexhaustible store of min eral wealth 
and vast stock of agricultural products, India 
is the poorest today — ^many of her children 
remain unfed or half-fed throu^out the year. 
Intensive industrialisation of the country on up- 
to-date scientific lines is the only possible 
solution. New uses of raw jute must be found 
out by well-planned scientific research. True, 
the task is not an ea^ one, but it is certainly 
not impossible. It is very likely that no 
tangible result will be achieved within a short 
time but one must have patience in scientific 
work. The Germans tried for long 19 years 
incessantly before they could prepare syndetic 
indigo. Once we succeed in our attempt, the 
demand for jute will certainly increase both 
inside and outside the country. By agricultural 
research the quality of jute should be improved 
and the yield per acre must be enhanced. This 
again may not be quite easy but surely not 
impossible. Take for instance the case of 
cotton — ^the yield per acre in - India is only 
87 lbs on the average, but in Egypt it is as 
high as 2783 lbs. while in Japan, the highest, 
viz., 3040 lbs. per acre. 

Let us also consider the case of cane sugar ; 
in India we get only 2400 lbs. of sugar per acre 
but in Java it is five times as much, — 12000 lbs. 
and in Hawaii the figure is higher still, viz., 
19000 lbs. All these miracles have been done 
only by scientific research. To us it would 
appear to be the doing of Aladin’s lamp. 

The Imperial Council of Agricultural 
Research has up till now spent lacs of rupees 
with the avowed object of improving Indian 
agriculture. That the Indian peasant has not 
in the least been benefited by it so long, has 
been frankly and openly admitted by the 
Minister in charge of Agriculture in his speech 
in the Bengal Legislative Assembly the other 
day. This ' Governmental ’ confession — let us 
hope — will have some far-reaching influence on 
the future mode of working of the Council. It 
is perhaps time for the above-named Council 
to explain its position to the people, for it 
started work about a decade back. If the 
cultivator derives absolutely no benefit there- 
from as the Minister says, one wonders if its 


existence is really justified. He should decide 
whether only highly theoretical research will 
serve to improve Indian agriculture. 

The increase of population is by itself a big 
problem in Bengal. No other province in India 
is so densely populated. It has been calculated 
that the minimum cultivatable land should be 
two acres per head in order that a country may 
be independent in respect of its suppy of food 
^ains. In U. S. A. there are 2.6 acres per head, 
in France 2.3 acres and in India, whose children 
depend almost entirely on agriculture, the figures 
is 0.75 acre. But the case of Bengal is the 
most hopeless — ^we have only 0.48 acre per capita. 
We must bear in mind that in those countries 
modem scientific methods are employed in 
agriculture, as a result of which the yield of crop 
per acre is many times higher than ours. The 
above fact alone will explain why Bengal 
imports about one million tons of rice annually 
though 87% of her lands is under paddy. If 
we can increase the yield of jute per acre^ a 
fairly large area will be released for growing 
other crops even if we continue to grow as much 
jute as now. If according to the Jute Restric- 
tion Scheme, 20% of the jute area be made free, 
600 thousand acres of land will be available for 
various other cropg. The cultivator must grow 
some such crop therein as will bring him as 
much money as, if not greater than, jute. 
Otherwise there will be no end of his misery. If 
only paddy be grown in this entire area, the 
situation will improve but little, as we shall 
produce therein about 5 lacs tons of rice which 
is only half the import figure. In other words, 
Bengal will still remain a rice-importing province. 
The price of paddy on the other hand, has fallen 
considerably — ^nearly to the extent of 47% in 
recent years. There is little chance of improve- 
ment, as Burma has a surplus of 3 million tons 
of rice and Bengal is the nearest dumping 
ground. The yield of paddy on the average is 
21 mds. per acre, which will bring about Rs. 30. 
The average yield of jute is 15 mds per acre. 
This means about Rs. 37/8 if the harvest price 
be taken as Rs. 6 and the cost of production 
as Rs. 3/8 per md. In Bengal, we can have 
17 tons of sugar-cane per acre on the average — 
if the cost of production be taken as 3 as. 
and the selling price as 5 as. per md., he gets 
Rs. 60. So he will prefer sugar-cane to jute 
so long as the price of the latter does not rise 
higher than Ra. 7/8 per md. The total consump- 
tion of white sugar in Bengal is near about 1.5 
lacs tons annually. If Bengal decides to manu- 
facture the whole amount, it will be necessary 
to grow sugar-cane in one lac acres of land. 
Prescribing cane for jute therefore will not solve 
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the problem. Experts recommend oil seeds for 
the rest of the area. In 1931-32 India exported 
6 lacs tons of ground-nut, valued at 10 crores 
of rupees. Even during this depression the 
production of ^ound-nut in India is on the 
increase and during the last few years the export 
figure has doubled. So growing ground-nut in 
Bengal will not cause over-production. In some 
places as high as 36 mds. of ground-nut per acre 
has been grown in Bengal which means an 
income of Rs. 200. With an average yield 
of 18 mds. the total production in the area under 
consideration will bring nearly 4.5 crores of 
rupees to Bengal. This deserves careful 
consideration by all interested in the peasantry 
of Bengal. 

There has been a good deal of hot discus- 
sion in the Bengal Assembly the other day 
regarding the fixation of the minimum price of 
jute by legislation. According to the Govern- 
ment view this is not practicable — ^the plea is 
that jute is not an absolute monopoly of Bengal 
— jute growers of Bihar, Orissa and Assam will 
cause trouble. But 90% of the total production 
is from Bengal alone ; secondly, there appears no 
valid reason against- working in co-operation 
with these provinces. Then again, in Bihar and 
U. P., Government has fixed up the minimum 
price of sugar-cane (-/5/- per md.). In Egypt 
and U. S. A. it has been possible to fix up the 
lowest price of cotton though many other coun- 
tries — notably India — grow cotton. One therefore 
fails to understand why jute should be considered 
as an exception. One thing, however, is certain 
— namely, that the middle men and more 
particularly, tlie mill-owners will be hard hit 
thereby. But they have exploited the dumb 
millions for a fairly long period. This legiti- 
mate claim of the peasants of Bengal cannot 
be over-looked on any plausible ground. 

Manufactured goods from Great Britain 
represent 40% of the total import in India 
whereas only 25% of India’s raw materials is 
purchased by Great Britain. Of the 495 millions 
inhabiting the British Empire 352 millions 
live in India; India has all along paid her 
quota for the consolidation of British power in 
and the protection of the vast empire. Ws 
should start an agitation immediately so that 
Britain may be compelled to buy more of India’s 
raw goods. The average figures for the export 
of jute for the 4 years ending in March, 1930 
are interesting in this connection. 

Country Quantity of jute imported 

(rn thousand foru) 

Great Britain . . . . 190 

XI. S. A. . . . . 8^ 

Germany . . . . . . 227 

France . . . . . . 103 


Couorry 

Quantity of jute imported 


(in thousmd f072s) 

Italy 

. . . • 52 

Spain 

. - 41 

Belgium 

.. 48 

Other countries 

• • • > 76 


Total . . 423 


Many people have the erroneous idea that 
during the last Great War a huge quantity of 
jute in excess of the normal consumption was 
used and the Bengal cultivator simply rolled in 
gold at that time. And in their sincere desire to' 
get back the old prosperity of Bengal peasants 
they fervently wish for another world war to 
break out. But the expoj't figures during the war 
period tell a different tale ; in 1913-14 (pre-war 
period) Jute brought 59.1 crores of rupees, in 
1914-18 (war period) it fell down to 49.29 crores 
per year. In an average, 2 million bales of jute 
were exported to Europe during the war period, 
but 3-4 million bales after the war as also 
before. 

If attempts to find out new uses for jute be 
successful, the demand inside India will increase 
enormously. India is the common market place 
of ail the manufacturing countries of the world. 
That she alone can absorb all the jute of Bengal 
is no absurd proposition at all, provided some' 
cheap but useful things are made from it. In 
that case Bengal will not care whether Germany, 
France or H. S. *A. buys her jute or not. But 
every attempt should be made to have a cottage- 
industry for making new products out of jute, 
for otherwise only a handful of mill-owners 
again will be mainly benefited thereby, the 
condition of the poor peasant will remain as 
miserable as ever. 

At Ariol, a village in Vikrampur, paper is 
being made from jute. It is a cottage industry 
there. But the quality of the paper is poor, 
it is only suitable for printing invitation letters. 
It is not known if they tried to make blotting 
paper; it is worth trying. But paper made h’om 
jute cannot possibly compete with ordinary 
paper which is made from cotton rags, bamboo 
and grass. Also paper from jute cannot be so 
strong as the ultimate length of the jute fibre 
is far too small. For a similar reason it cannot 
be used for manufacturing artificial silk. The 
use of jute in road-making however seems to- 
be quite encouraging. 

Scientific investigation has revealed the fact 
that ultimate length of jute fibre is only 1/8 
in. while that of cotton is about in. So the 
question of using jute in place of cotton does 
not arise in many eases. Jute contains about 
16% of a gummy substance called lignin, which 
is a source of ti’ouble. Lignin has made the 
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1 ^ A in many respects. The 

colour IS due to lignin, the toughness of the fibre 
IS also due to it. Jute is a coarse fibre and so 
It cannot be used for making a fine fabric. 
Even m the manufactm-e of gunny bags the fibre 
has to be softened with batching oils before 
spinning. Cotton contains no lignin and it is 
both soft and white. A jute cloth is very rough 
and so unfit for wearing. But half a century 
back, jute cloth was woven in band looms in the 
villages and put on by the natives of Bengal. 
Germany and Japan have succeeded in making 
a cheap variety of woollen fabric mixed with jute 
softened by chemical process. India purchases 
a huge quantity of this winter garment every 
year. No such attempt has been made here. 
If lignin be_ removed from jute, it becomes as 
white as milk and almost as soft as cotton. 
But unfortunately the strength of the fibre in 
moist condition is practically nil. Obviously 
therefore yarns cannot be made from it. During 
the last five years we have tried to improve the 
sti-ength by various means but in vain. We 
do not for that reason consider this an impossible 
task. If this attempt be successful, we shall be 
able to use jute along with cotton in cloth 
manufacture. 

Jute deteriorates in strength if it comes in 
contact with moisture. So it is not so durable. 
Many do not prefer jute for this defect even 
in the manufacture of gunny bags. A cotton 
bag i.s on the other hand, softer, more attractive 


and far more lasting. Our attempt to prevent 
this bacterial decomposition of jute has been, to 
a great extent, successful. We have also been- 
able to increase the tensile strength of the fibre- 
considerably. It is not unreasonable to expect 
therefore that -auth a wide application of the- 
results of these investigations the demand fbr- 
jute will increase sufficiently. During the last 
12_ years of intense research carried on by the 
WTiter, Prof. Dr. J. K. Chowdhury and his- 
pupils in tlie chemical laboratory of the Dacca 
University many interesting facts of fundamental 
importance regarding the jute fibre have been 
discovered. As a consequence thereof many 
erroneous ideas about jute have been dispelled. 
We fer\^ently hope these results will be utilised' 
in solving the jute problem by the Indian 
Central Jute Committee to the real benefit of 
the poor peasants of Bengal. Vei*y shortly the 
technological laboratory of the Committee will 
IDerhaps start the work which we could not 
finish for want of necessary equipmeirt and' 
funds. On the successful operation of this 
laboratory depends the future of the jute 
industry. The public will watch with great 
interest how it solves the jute problem of the 
country. The line of research should be so 
directed that the dumb millions at whose cost 
this Committee has presumably been set up, and 
not the few mill-owners only, are benefited' 
thereby. 


TEACHERS AND DISCIPLES 

By KALIPADA MITRA, m.a,., b.l. 
Principal, D. J. College, Mongkyr 


The Jaina scriptures have given an estimate 
of good and bad teachers and disciples, and have 
indicated what teachers are worthy or unworthy 
to impart scriptural knowledge and to what 
disciples scriptural knowledge should or should 
not be imparted. Illustrations have been given. 
Modern teachers and students may perchance 
find them mteresting. 

In determining who are worthy, or un- 
worthy, sisyas and acharyas, the following illus- 
trations have been cited : — (1) Goni (cow) — In 
a certain tovm a man purchased of a trickster 
a cow which was diseased, unable even to rise. 
He purchased her even while she remained 
sitting. Then he wanted to .sell her. The in- 
tending buyers said : “ We will see how she 
walks, measure the quantity of milk she gives, 
and then we will buy.” The man said, “Thus- 


sitting she has been taken by me, if you believe;- 
thus-sitting you also take her.” The others 
said, “If you have been a fool, then, should 
we be fools too ? We are not taking her.”' 
Similarly, a professor (acharya), who when 
asked a question is unable to explain correctly 
and says, “ Thus have I heard, thus hear ye 
also,” should not be listened to, inasmuch as 
if he fails to clear the doubtful point, which 
may contain an untruth, he will mislead his- 
pupils. He who, however, like the buyer of an 
undeformed cow, has gone to the further end 
Iparangami) of distinction {nirnaya) should be 
heaj'd. Likewise, a sisya who like the first 
buyer of the cow, is indiscriminate, is unworthy; 
those who are like the other purchasers arc 
worthy. 

(2) Chandana kantha—J-a Dwarka ‘Vasn- 
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deva had three drums, tAz., sangamiya, abbhuiya 
and kaumuiya; the first was sounded, when the 
time of battle arrived, to warn chiefs and 
others {samantadinam jnapanartham) ; the 
second, in case of any emergency as an alarm 
to chiefs and people; the third for announcing 
the Kaumudi mahotsava. All the three were 
made of sandal wood known as go-sirsa. His 
fourth drum was called evil-suppressing 
{asivappasamani) . ^ 

Its origin is narrated t — At that time Sakka was 
king Undo) of the gods; he was one day praising 
Vasudeva before them “Oh, he is an excellent man; 
he does not mind others’ faults, he does not fight in a 
low manner.” An incredulous god comes down to test 
him. Vasudeva goes forth to adore the Jina. The god 
meanwhile assumes the form of the stinking corpse of a 
black dog, people flee from the stench; Vasudeva 
secs it and says, “ Oh, the yellow teeth of this black dog 
shin© like pefixls in a vcasel of marckatu (a kind of 
blue gem).” The god thinks, “Verily does he appreciate 
merit.” Then he takes away the excellent _ hem 
(asarayana) of Vasudeva. The stable-keeper looking for 
it ultimately traces it and informs the princes and rayas 
who come out to recover it, but arc repulsed (with killed 
and wounded) by the deva. Then Vasudeva comcs^ont 
himself and says, “Why do you steal my horse ? This is 
my horse (it does not belong to you).” The deva says: 
“ Defeat me in battle and take it." Vasudeva says, 
“ Very well, but how do we fight ? You are on the 
ground, I am in the chariot; you take the chariot.” The 
deva says ; “I do not want the chariot.” Then he 
discards the liorse ana the elephant, and other methods 
of fighting proposed to him, such as fighting by arms etc. 
(wrestling, vayajuddktdyaim) , and demands to fight 
sitting (ahitthanafuddhena) . Vasudeva says: “Well, I 
acknowledge defeat, take the horse, I do not fight in a 
low *manner (.niyajuddhena ) Then the deva becomes 
pleased and says, “Ask for a boon, what shall I give 
you ? ” Vasudeva says, “ Give me the evil-suppressing 
drum.” It was given; this is the origin of that drum. 

It is sounded every six months. He who 
hears it is cured of old diseases and is guarded 
against attack of new diseases for six months. 
Now, once a certain foreign trader arrives, he 
is sore afflicted with burning fever; he says to 
the keeper of the drum, “ Take ye a hundred 
thousand, and give it to me for a moment.” 
He gives it through greed; it is returned with 
a patch sewing up a rent and covered with 
sandal (? chandanathiggaliya) . He gives it to 
others also and in time the drum becomes wholly 
overspread with patches covered over with 
sandal paste (sa sabba chandanakantha jata). 
Now, once it becomes necessary for Vasudeva 
to suppress an evil, so he strikes the drum. But 
it emits a strange soimd. He orders it to be 
examined if it is not impaired; they examine 
and say it has been patched {kavikikaya) . 
Then the keeper is killed. Vasudeva pleases 
the god by a fast of eight days and gets anottier 
such drum and another keeper is appointed. 
,e new man keeps it with care and is 


honoured. So a sisya who mixes up (patches up, 
kantham karoti) the sutra or its meaning with 
“ other ” (heretic) doctrine, or doctrine con- 
tained in Iwoks other than his own, or when he 
forgets the sutra and the artha does not like to 
ask others owing to egotism that “ I myself am 
well taught, I shall never ask anybody about 
anything,” and completes it by mixing u^) with 
other doctrines, is not worthy. Likewise, a 
teacher who so mixes up is not fit to explain. 

(3) Chediyo (Girls) — There lived in the 
town of Vasantapura, the daughter of an old 
banker (Sresthi), and the daughter of a new 
banker. They were mutual friends. Once, both 
of them went to bathe in a tank. The daughter 
of the new banker was adorned with fourteen 
kinds of {tilagacoddasagena)^ ornaments. She 
deposited them on the bank and entered the 
water; the daughter of the old banker took 
them and fled away. The first girl thought that 
the other was merely joking. So she informed 
the latter’s parents, but they admonished her 
to hold her tongue. Then she went and told 
her own parents, who asked the old banker to 
return the ornaments, but were refused with 
these words : " What we have (uvatthiyanij 
is enough (i.e., we have riches enough) ; have we 
no ornaments ? ” 

The matter was brought to the court, but 
there was no witness. Then the judges 
ikaraniga) asked the two girls to come forward 
and wear the ornaments. Thereupon the 
daughter of the old banker put the ornament 
of the hand on the leg, that of the leg on the 
hand. She did not know what was the proper 
ornament to wear. These therefore all ill-fitted 
her. The judges foimd out that the ornaments 
were not hers. The other- girl was then asked 
to wear them. She put them on one by one, 
and these fitted her well. She was then asked 
to put them off, which she did very neatly. 
Thereupon the daughter of the old banker was 
punished .... Thus the teacher who explains 
the one thing to be the other — ^that which is 
to be told thiswise is told otherwise is punished 
with the punishment of samsara; such an 
acharya is not to be listened to. As the 
daughter of the new banker received praise, as 
well as the pleasure of wearing ornaments, so 
the teacher who does not distort (visamvaei) 
and obeys the order of the Arhats, is fit to 
explain the sutras. 

(4) Sravaka (layman) — A sravaka once 
saw his wife’s friend arrayed in peculiar clothes 
and ornaments. Doting on her he daily grew 

1. Tilaka means tika, a mark on the forehead with 
sandal paste or vermillion; may be an ornament like 
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weak. His wife insisted on telling her the 
cause^ of it, eventually he yielded. She 
pronused to bring her to him, and then in the 
evening she wore those very ornaments and 
clothes which her friend wore and appeared in 
darkness. On the second day he became im- 
patient and complained that she did not keep 
her word. She replied, “ No, I have kept my 
word; it is I who came,” and convinced him by 
credentials. One is not a worthy disciple, if he 
like the sravaka does not remember (recognise) 
the sutrartha, though of long acquaintance. 

(5) Bahiragoha (the deaf man) — In a 
certain village lived a family wholly deaf — the 
old man, the old woman, their son and his wife. 
The son used to plough. One day as he was 
going to the field with his bullocks, some way- 
farers asked him the way; he replied, “My 
bullocks are inclined to go home,” then he went 
away to the field. When his wife brought him 
food (boiled rice), he said to her, “Look 
here, my bullocks have horns.” She replied, 
“ Salted or unsalted, I do not know, your mother 
has cooked.” Returning she told this to her 
mother-in-law. She was spinning at the time. 
She said, “ Thick or thin be my threads, these 
will make a cloth for the old man.” The old 
man was the keeper of a sesame field. She 
said to him, “ Your daughter-in-law was saying 
this and this. I say, with the threads will be 
woven a cloth for you.” The old man replied, 
“Upon my word, I have not eaten a single 
sesame seed.” Now the teacher who being 
asked about one thing, explains, like the deaf, 
another thing is no teacher nor is he a fit 
disciple, who hears one thing and says another. 

(6) Tankana vavakaro (the custom of the 
Tankanas) — In Uttarapatha tWe lived 
Mlechelias named the Tankanas; they took gold 
and ivory — ^the merchandise of Dak^inapatha ; 
they did not know the language of the merchants, 
so they collected the things and piled them up 
with their hands till their desire was fulfilled. 
The teacher should explain the subject to the 
disciple till the latter fully understands it; 
the disciple should also ask as long as he does 
not fully grasp it. 

Then the merits and demerits of desciples 
are especially discussed. 

What teacher has no unpleasant disciple ? 
But all disciples are not unpleasant. Those who 
do not apply themselves to the scriptures 
{aniveditatma} are unpleasant. Not all those 
who so apply themselves are pleasant, e.g., those 
who do not do good to their teachers iguninam 
nirupakaraka) . Not even all those who do good 
are pleasant, e.g., those who are self-willed 
{atmachchanda) . Not all those who are govern- 


ed by the will of the teacher are pleasant, e.g., 
those who want to go away, and those who 
second them. They say, “Who goes to stay 
near the guru? As soon as I am able to learn 
Srutaskandha etc., I will go away.” Such a 
disciple is not fit to be taught. These are the 
demerits of the sisya. Now his merits are 
recounted. He bends low with modesty (vinaya) 
and is ready to salute, he folds his palms at the 
time of asking questions, he is ever ready to 
follow his teacher’s will, by showing respect 
or giving support to him. Thus adored the 
teacher quickly imparts srutain, — sutras and 
their meaning and many other things to the 
disciple. 

The following examples are cited as tests 
of a disciple. (1) Selaghana (stone and cloud) 
— Sela isaila)is a piece of stone of the size of a 
mudga (PkaseoVus radiatvs) and ghana is cloud. 
Here the allusion is to the story of a (supposed) 
quarrel between muggasela and pukkhala- 
samvattato, the great cloud.2 C)n being 
challenged the cloud was determined to pierce 
the stone by continuous shower; the latter being 
excited said that it would not bear its name if 
a portion of it — even so much as a sesame or 
husk-measure of it— could be drenched. The 
cloud poured down incessant showers for seven 
days and nights together and thought, “Now, 
the poor fellow must be gone” and stopped'. 
The other, growing brighter and brighter, began 
to shine ever more, and hailed the cloud, “ Bon 
jour, nionsieur.” The cloud became abashed 
and disappeared. Even likewise, take the case 
of a disciple, who like the muggasela, does not 
comprehend a single word ipada), then comes 
the professor roaring, “I will make the wretch 
understand the passage,” and with a conceited' 
mind reads — If the student does not under- 
stand, it is owing to the laziness of the teacher, 
just as the cows are led to a wrong landing 
place by the cow-herd.” Then he begins to 
teach vigorously, but utterly fails to make any 
impression and is abashed. No lesson is to be 
imparted to such as he. And why? Because 
as a sterile cow, however, softly or kindly may 
she be touched on the head, the horns, the face, 
the back, the belly or the tail cannot^be made 
milk-giving, so such a pupil, even if strenuously 
taught, cannot be made to understand a word. 
Not only is no good done to him, but even harm 
is done, for people blame the teacher and the 
sutras, saying that the teacher wants the 
requisite skill to explain, and such a study is 


2 . Pukicholasamvatta, samvatcaya; pukkkalavaUaye- 
nam makameghe egenam vasemu.t dasavasasaliassam 
bkaveti’* (Thananga, 4 . 4 ). 
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not proper, otherwise why does not the pupil 
undei-stand ? On the other hand, owing to the 
.pupil’s incapacity to comprehend, the efforts of 
•the teacher at explanation of the sutra and the 
^artha are wholly wasted, and other good 
students are further hindered in their progress. 
The opposite illustration is that of the black 
soil which absorbs all water, even if it rains 
profusely; the pupil who is able to comprehend 
and retain the entire sutrartha is like the black 
.soil tract; he is worthy to be taught. 

(2) Kuta (jars)— Jars are of two kinds — 
new and old; the old are of two kinds — odour- 
less or odoriferous; the odoriferous are good, 
such as scented with camphor, aguru, (aloe- 
wood, Aquillaria Agallocha) sandal, etc., or bad, 
such as smelling of onion, garlic, wine, oil, etc. 
Odourless are those which do not smell, not 
having come into contact with anything. Like- 
wise, pupils are of two kinds — ^new and old; 
those who being young are ignorant, iust be- 
ginning to understand are new; the old are of 
two kinds — abhavita, uninfluenced by any 
doctrine, and bhavita — influenced bv bad 

philo.soi)hy The new and the old 

but uninfluenced . . . are all worthy. Or, 
there are four kinds — Chhidrakuta (having a 
hole at bottom) , kkandakuta (wanting a por- 
tion on one side) , kanthahina kuta (wanting a 
beak), sampurna kuta (complete in all its 
limbs). Even so pupils are of four kinds : 

(1) He who in the lecture-circle under- 
stands every thing, but rising out of it does not 
remember any thing is like a jar with a hole 
at the bottom; for example, so long as the jar 
with the hole at the bottom remains fimdy 
attached to the ground, no water flows out of 
it; likewise as long as the teacher explains the 
s^rartha in all its bearings, so long the pupil 
understands it, but if he rises from the circle, 
he loses his bearing and does not remember 
any thing. (2) He who in the lecture-circle 
understands half or one-third, or one-fourth, or 
even less of the sutrartha, but remembers it 
is like a jar wanting a portion. (3) He who 
understands the sutrartha a little less, but later 
on forgets it, is like a jar wanting a beak. 
(4) Ho who, however, fully understands the 
sutrartha, and later on remembers it fully is 
like the whole jar. The first is wholly un- 
worthy, the others are in the ascending order 
of worthiness. 

(3) Chalani (sieve) — ^As water being thrown 
on a sieve immediately falls through and does 
not stay for a moment, so even while the 
sutrartha is being imparted, it enters the ear 
of the pupil but forthwith reaches the path of 
nrgetfulness, such a pupil is like a sieve and 


unworthy. The opposite illustration is that of 
a bamboo platter of Tapasas, through which 
not a single drop of water percolates. 

(4) Paripunaga — It is the nest of house- 
sparrows, which is used by abhiras {goalas) for 
straining ghee. Just as it holds the refuse and 
allows the ghee to pass, so the pupil who, at the 
time of explanation, retains the demerits and 
relinquishes the merits, is like the nest and is 
unworthy. 

{5)Hamsa (goose) — Although milk be mixed 
with water, a goose discards water and drinks 
the milk o^y. Likewise a pupil who discards the 
faults of the teacher arising from inappropriate 
eicplanations and takes (minds) only the right 
ones, he is like the goose, and very worthy. 
How does the goose separate the milk from the 
water, so that it can drink the milk only and not 
the water ? Because its tongue has got some 
acid property which separates the milk from 
water. 

(6) Mahisa (buffalo)— As a buffalo arriving 
at the drinking place, enters the water, and 
striking it again and again with horns renders it 
all impure, so that neither can he drink, nor his 
herd, so a pupil at the time of exposition, by 
suddenly asking tarivial questions or raising 
frivolous quarrels creates obstruction which 
diverts his own, and others’ attention from the 
subject-matter (anuyogo), he is like a buffalo, 
entirely unworthy. 

(7) Mesa (ram) — As a ram, owing to the 
smallness of his mouth, and his own sedate 
composure, drinks water contained in a place of 
the measure of a cow’s hoof {gospadamatrasthi- 
tam), without polluting it, so the pupil who by 
his modesty pleases the mind of the teacher 
before asking him to explain even a single word, 
is like a ram, he is entirely worthy. 

(8) Masaka (mosquito) — The pupil who 
creates pain in the mind of (hurts) the teacher 
by alluding to his caste etc., is like a mosquito 
and utterly unworthy. 

(9) Jaiauka (leech) — As a leech, by 
inflating the body, sucks in blood, so the pupil 
who (adunvan) di'inks in the scriptural 
knowledge like a leech is worthy. 

(10) Bidali (female cat) — A female cat 
drinks milk by spilling it from the vessel on the 
ground on account of her innate mischievous 
propensity. A pupil, who, for fear of having 
to behave with modesty before the teacher, does 
not personally go to him and hear, but hears 
from others who have arisen from the lecture- 
circle, is like a female cat and is unworthy. 

(11) Jahaka (a kind of animal, porcupine) 
— A. jahaka drinks milk little by little, and licks 
up the sides. A pupil who -tooroughly 
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familiarises himself with the svira or the artha 
previously grasped by him, before as^ng another 
question, is like a jahaka and is worthy. 

(12) Go (cow) — A certain householder in a 
certain festival gave a cow to four brahmins who 
had mastered the foui' vedas. Then they 
considered like this : “ This single cow has been 
given to four of us, what should be done V’ One 
said, “ She should be milked neatly.” This 
proposition looked proper and was approved by 
all. Then the man to whom the cow came the 
first day thought, ‘‘I will milk her today, 
to-morrow another will milk her; why should I 
for nothing, give her fodder?” So he gave her 
no food, likewise the remaining Brahmans. So 
she fallen amongst chandalas, as it were, became 
bereft of life, having been deprived of grass and 
water; then people blamed them and cried fie 
on them; ultimately no one would ^ve them 
cows. Likewise, there are pupils who think, 
“ The teacher explains not only to us, but also 
to other casual students {'praticchdkanam) , 
therefore it is they who should attend on him 
{vinayadikam karisyanii), what matters it to 
us ? ” The others think, “ His own disciples 
should attend to all his needs, we stay here for 
a little while, why should we bother ?” While 
they go on thinking like this, the teacher goes 
unattended and becomes sad; people blame them, 
in other gacchas the sutrartka becomes 
inaccessible to them. So they are unworthy like 
the four brahmans who received the cow. The 
opposite illustration is that of four brahmans 
who mastered the four vedas, but who each at 
the time of milking the cow fed her, fearing 
the sin of cowslaughter, for if she were not fed 
she would die of hunger, and no one would give 
them a cow again; on the other hand, if 
properly fed and nourished she would be milked 
by the last brahman, and come in turn to him 
to_ be milked; so all of them became sharers of 
milk for a long time, and were praised by the 
people. Similarly there are pupils who think, 
“ If we do not at all attend on the teacher, 
he will certainly go thin and die, and people will 
blame us as bad pupils and we will get no 
admission in any other gaccha; on the other 
hand he is our great benefactor in helping us 
to perform our duties relating to pravarjya etc., 
at present he is the master of the rare gem of 
scriptural knowledge, so we must attend on him. 
What have we not gained, if on account of our 
service rendered to our teacher, the pratichhakas 
(outside students) also derive benefit from our 
teacher? So we get twofold merit.” The 
outsiders also think, “ Our teacher is our 
benefactor, although we have done no good to 
him. For us who else takes such a great care 
65-5 


in explaining things ? Can we not do any 
good in return? Yet whatever we may do 
will be for our benefit.” Thus each section 
independent of the other, attends on the teacher, 
who, therefore, does not grow weak, and the 
discourse on the sutra and the artha flows on 
uninterruptedly, all people praise them, in other 
gacchas they are easily admitted to discourse 
and scriptures, and they gain sugati etc., good 
life in other worlds. 

(13) Bheri — as before. 

(14) Abhiri (wife of an Abhira) — An 
Abhira, accompanied by his wife, and taking 
ghee in a cart (gantrya) went to a city for 
selling it; having come to a cross-road he 
Vanted to sell it in the shops of merchants, the 
ghee had to be measured; the woman was 
standing below the cart catching every time the 
pot into which he was decanting the ghee and 
handing over to her; then owing to some 
inadvertence either in handing over or taking it, 
a light pot fell on the ground and was broken 
to pieces. The Abhira, his mind being afflicted 
at the loss of ghee, reviled his wife in harsh 
words accusing her of distraction caused by 
seeing attractive young men. She returned the 
abuse with equal ferocity; their mutual crimi- 
nation and recrimination incensed them so much 
that they came to blows, dragged each other 
by the hairs, and in the sci&e and violent 
stampeding nearly all the ghee in the cart fell 
on the ground, which absorbed some of it, 
while the remainder was licked up by dogs and 
stolen by by-standers. Other dealers, after 
selling their ghee, were then returning to the 
village. When the greater part of the day was 
done, their fight subsided and they became calm. 
The Abhira and his wife, purchased some 
articles with the money they got for the ghee 
they sold at the outset, and proceeded towards 
their village. Meanwhile ttie sun set and 
the darkness of evening supervened; robbers 
attacked them, snatched away their things, 
clothes and the bullocks and decamped, 
subjecting them to j^eat affliction. The illustra- 
tion has the following signifi,cance. Suppose a 
pupil reading or saying in an incorrect way is 
admonished in sharp words by the teacher; he 
retorts in an accusing tone thus, “ By you have 
I been thus taught, why do you now find 
fault with me?” and so forth; not only does he 
cause himself to fall in samsara, but the teacher 
also, by bandying harsh words and exciting ever 
more the fire of his anger, for bad pupils 
stimulate anger even in very mild teachers by 
harsh retorts. Uktam cha TJttaradhyayanesu : — 
anasayatMdahaya kusila miumpi ckandam paki- 
rim ti sisa ti. The opposite illustration is — When 
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the ghee pot breaks, both the hmband and wife 
collect with much haste the ghee with their 
palms, so only a little is lost. The male 
blames himself thus : “ Certainly did I not hand 
over the pot to you rightly.” She returns : 
" Nay, indeed, you did it rightly, but it is I 
who missed it.” So they do not indulge in 
angry bickerings, there is no loss of ghee; as 
they return with their co-villagers early there 
is no attack by robbers, so they attain happiness. 
So if a teacher has somehow explained otherwise 


than he should have done, then remembering it, 
he should correct himself saying, “Well, boy, 
don’t explain it thus, for in the past it had been 
incorrectly explained by me, now therefore 
explain it in such and such a way.” The pupil 
who is noble, and well-disciplined says, “ Why, 
Sir, why should you have explained otherwise? 
Owing to my weakness of intellect it is I who 
did not comprehend correctly.” Such a pupil 
is entirely worthy. 


A MOTHER’S DAY 

By MANINDRAXAL BOSE 


In the melting darkness of the night when the 
morning star bums fitfully like the flame of a 
lamp in which the oil is low and the cool breeze 
of dawn springs up, the clattering wheels of 
the Municipal refuse-carts disturb the deserted 
streets of the sleeping city and Kamala awakes. 
Sleep leaves the eyes of the little baby girl 
cradled in her arms about the same time. The 
mother and daughter begin their day playing 
upon the rumpled bed as the birds start to sing 
from their leaf-covered nests. Chirping like a 
drowsy baby bird the little girl kicks her arms and 
legs delightedly and gazes up into her mother’s 
face, large in the dwindling darkness. Kamala 
kisses her soft young mouth and, catching up 
her loosened sari, rises from the bed. She draws 
the bedclothes back over the children. It is a 
mystery to her how, during the ritual of their 
sleeping, the sheet she spreads over them at night 
becomes a twisted heap on the floor by morning. 
Kamala closes the window near the foot of her 
husband’s bed so that the light and the breeze 
will not disturb him. Then she again lies down 
and draws little Chanpu to her breast. She 
fondles the small plump feet and plays with the 
toes, tiny and soft as buds of the ‘ champa ’ 
flower. The chores of the day leave her little 
leisure; dawn is the only time she has to indulge 
her motherly tenderness. The baby laughs up 
at her and chirps now and then as she suckles. 

“Naughty Chanpu, hush! You’ll awaken 
your father.” Chanpu dances her flower-bud 
eyes. 

Her husband sleeps upon the bedstead; 
lother wide bed is spread upon the floor at 


its foot. On one side of it the baby sleeps with 
her mother, then Lakhi, Ranu, Mona, Sobna . . . 
their places according to increasing age. Be- 
tween them are bolsters that mark the frontiers 
of each one’s kingdom in the bed. Lakhi 
insists upon having two and a pillow at his 
feet as well. Being four years old he cannot 
sleep without four pillows, you see. But Ranu 
is an angel. “ I don’t want any at all,” she 
declares, “ I’m not little any more like Lakhi, so 
I don’t roll off on to the floor, Mother, what 
would I do with a useless pillow.” She is six 
and already a housewife. The naughtiest of all 
is Mona. He turns cartwheels in his sleep, 
kicking poor Sobha. Thrusting out a le^ over 
her he slumbers profoundly. On her dignity as 
elder sister, Sobha does not complain. Her 
little brother kicks in his sleep, well, how can she 
help it? Occasionally she does say, “ Mother, 
I’ll not sleep beside that wheel any morel” but 
at night she refuses to let a separate bed be 
made up and lies down next to him. 

Building a stout wall out of two big 
bolsters, she hopes to sleep in peace. But when 
the wheel begins to revolve during the night the 
pillows are sent flying, one of Mona’s legs shoots 
over into Sobha's bed, the other is on the floor 
and the sheet curled into a ball. No one’s sleep 
seems any the worse for it. 

As the baby finishes her sucking, her eyes 
slowly droop shut and she drops asleep again. 
Ftirther rest is out of the question for her mother. 
Kamala gets up reluetlantly, tucks the end of 
her sari in at her waist, twists her hair into a 
knot at the nape of her neck and gazes tenderly 
at the row of sleeping children. She would like 
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to clasp each of them to her and kiss them but 
there is no time for that Straightening out 
Lakhi she rearranges his four pillows. Ranu 
sleeps so quietly that the doll in her arms has 
not moved. As she picks Mona up off the floor 
and puts him back on the bed he kicks and 
starts mumbling, “Goal, goal; ” playing football 
all the afternoon is not enou^ for him. 

The early light creeps over the wall of the 
east; all is still, everyone asleep. The mocking 
bird stirs iii its cage. Kamala warns it against 
making noise. Then she goes downstairs to 
wake the servants. Madhu never gets up in 
time. The verandahs and steps must all be 
washed and dry before anyone comes down or 
their feet will muddy them. How her husband 
fusses about this washing! “If everybody in 
Calcutta used so much water for just verandahs 
and steps, how would the Municipality be able 
to keep up the supply?” he says. Kamala 
replies that she will not have heathen habits in 
a Hindu house. 

She rattles the chain on Modhu’s door, 
“ Get up, lazy good-for-nothing, water has been 
in the pipes for ever so long!” 

“ doming, mother. . .” 

Kamala takes a bucket and broom and 
begins the washing herself. She knows that he 
will not get up until he hears the sound of the 
broom. Then he comes running, his fists still 
in his eyes, unable to lie in bed and let her do 
his work, “ Give it to me, mother, give it to me.” 

Kamala opens the door to kitchen and 
goes in. Everything is in the right place, the 
cat has not got in during the night. Taking 
some ashes from the earSien oven she comes 
outside and begins to clean her teetti. All 
these newfangled dental creams and powders are 
unendurable to her. She washes out her mouth 
and comes upstairs, pouring water over the 
lintels of all the doors. Pausing in the doorway 
of her mother-in-law’s room she asks, “ How did 
you sleep last night, mother? ” 

"Not very well, 6ouma,” 1 is the reply. 
Her mother-in-law’s asthma has grown worse 
lately. Kamala stops at the bedroom door to 
look at the baby girl, smiling as she dreams. 
Then she calls Mona, “Khoka, Khokal” Mona 
asks his mother every day to wake him so that 
he may do his memory work but he can never 
get up so early. Kamala calls him twice or 
thrice and shakes him. Mona sits up groggily 
and tumbles back again. Kamala dislikes 
rousing the boy. Let him sleep ! How much will 
he study! 


1. Literally, ‘bride-mother’; an endearing term for 
‘ daughter-in-law 


Kamala sets out the things her husband and 
the children will need for cleaning their teeth, 
dusts the room of worsMp upstairs, lights the 
fire, bathes, and re-enters the kitchen. The sun 
has risen; the tawny edge of its chariot is just 
visible through a crack in the eastern wall. 
Hastily putting on the kettle, Kamala measures 
out the milk from the milkman. Modhu has 
finished the verandah and steps, " Mother, tea, 
Babu is asking for it.” 

“ I’ve set the water on. Let him wait. 
He is spoiling the children by demanding his 
tea in bed every morning. Have they washed 
yet?” 

“Washed? They’re fighting.” 

“What? Fighting?” 

“ Pillow-fight.” 

• “Again! I’ll show them.” Kamala does 
not like it at all, the. messing up of bed and 
throwing of pillows about. ' She hurries upstairs 
irritably. In the bedroom a war is in progress; 
Mona and Lakhi on one side, Sobha and Ranu 
on the other, their father also occasionally 
joining in. Poor Lakhi’s little pillows are being 
thrown and pulled at by every body. Now and 
then he shouts, " My pillows, my pillows 1 ” but 
he laughs for joy when he sees his side winning. 
On the field of battle lies Chanpu, sleeping 
happily. 

At the sight of mother the fighting stops 
suddenly but Mona cannot forego letting the 
pillow in his hand fly at Sobha. 

" What children ! The first thing in the 
morning — look what you’ve done ! I’ll slap . . ” 

They all begin to shout at once, “ Mother, 
Mona started it. . .” 

"Me! '^y, father was the first. . .” 

" Mother, look at my pillow. The stuffing’s 
all coming out.” 

" Mona, get up this minute, you rascal, and 
you, dear, have you broken off your horns to 
caper with the calves?” 

Her husband has quietly lain down again 
and closed his eyes on seeing his wife. Mona 
gets up and goes out impudentty. He knows his 
mother has just bathed and put on clean clothes, 
so he need not fear being touched. 

Sending Modhu upstairs with her husband’s 
tea and the children’s bowls of oatmeal and 
milk, Kamala goes into the store-room to prepare 
the vegetables, It is time for the cook to arrive. 
Modhu comes and stands waiting, " What shall 
I bring from the bazar, mother? ” The chore- 
woman is noisily cleaning an iron utensil with 
a piece of brick. Lakhi appears and with him 
Sobha. 

“ Mother, listen, Lakhi won’t drink his 
milk.” 
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“ Why won’t daddy give me any tea, 
mother? ” 

In front of Kamala is the bonti^ and on 
all side little hills of vegetables. She is slicing 
potols and potatoes. At the same time she gives 
orders, settles the disputes of the children and 
attends to the demands of the Brahmin cook. 

“ Lakhi, be a good boy and drink your 
milk. You can have some tea with me. There 
now, Chanpu is awake. Ranu dear, bring her 
down here and give her her milk.” 

Sobha is a studious girl and dislikes house- 
work. Ranu has finished the primer and does 
not care at all learning more. She is quite 
willing to bear the ignominy of being ignorant 
and does not want to be known as a blue- 
stocking, She is always glad of any housework 
that enables her to escape from studying with 
the tutor. The moment Chanpu cries she comes 
dashing out of the study room, all anxiety to 
help her mother. 

Giving the rice and dahl to the cook and 
advising him about the curries Kamala goes 
upstairs once again. The house has now 
become noisy. Ranu is shouting out her 
lessons in an effort to keep pace with Mona. 
At the water-tap, Khettor’s mother, the chore- 
woman, is scrubbing pans and scolding, the 
sputter of frying oil comes from the kitchen, in 
the bedroom Keshto is taking up the beds. On 
the floor Lakhi and Chanpu are laughing and 
shouting with her husband. The mocking bird 
on the verandah has begun to talk. Kamala 
avoids the bedroom; Chanpu would cry to be 
taken up and it would be hard for both of 
them not to do so. The crying would win in 
the end. She enters the room of worship beside 
the steps; not yet this morning has she found 
time to pray. Changing her sari for one of 
tussar she is scarcely seated before the noise 
from below begins to distract her attention and 
unsettle her thoughts. Modhu’s voice is audible. 
She wonders what fish he has bought and how- 
much change he has brought back. Finishing 
the ritual quickly she goes down. 

Giving instructions as to the number of 
pieces into which the fish is to be cut and casting 
an appraising glance over the Wtchen, Kamala 
enters the store-room and finds her mother-in- 
law has come do-wnstairs and seated herself in 
one corner. She has had her bath and done 
her daily puja. "Give the pan 3 to me 
bouma,” her mother-in-law says, " I’ll get it 
ready. No, my dear, I really can’t put up with 
this daughter of yours any more.” Chanpu has 


2. Peeling-knife. 

3. Betel leaf. 


come down in her grandmother’s arms and now 
refuses to leave them. She has to be bribed with 
potato peelings. 

The hands of the morning’s clock gyrate 
precipitately. The cook has scarcely put on his 
‘ jhol ’4 before the children begin to crowd around 
the tap. Lakhi runs up naked, “Mother, no 
one will bathe me.” 

"Where is my khaddar shirt, mother?” 
Mona demands. 

“Which sari shall I wear?” asks Sobha. 

Ranu blushes as she says, " Mother, a 
Memsahib is coming to see our school today; 
shall I wear my gold cloth frock? ” 

Sobha is -talking to herself, “ The head- 
mistress doesn’t like us to wear silk but the 
teachers themselves doll up and go out every 
aftemoonu” 

“You are going to school, dear, who dolls 
up for school?” 

Ranu is too shy to say that she really wants 
to wear a sari instead of a frock. 

Lakhi gets his bath when his sisters at last 
take pity on him. But Lakhi is so naughty 
about it, he splashes so much water, wets himseii 
again as soon as he is dry, is so dilatory, that 
nobody ever wants to bathe him. Kamala has 
to do it. But she has not time to enjoy rubbing 
liis soft young body with oil, soaping it, washing 
it clean and -wiping it dry ; she has to call Modhu, 
“ Come here, boy, and bathe Lakhi, please.” 
She bathes Chanpu. 

Then squares of carpet and low stools are 
flung noisily down on the verandah. “ Bring 
the rice, t}mkur,9 quick I ” the children swallow 
cow-like mouthfuls. 

“ Mona, eat slowly. It’s only half -past 
nine.” 

“ I’ve got an exam, today, mother! ” always 
an excuse. When it is an examination no one 
questions his going to school half-an-hour early. 
Mona is wondering ho-v' he can retrieve the two 
tops he lost yesterday. 

The children eat but Kamala cannot watch 
them. On a small oven she is frying luchis .and 
potols and putting them into tiffin-boxes like 
aluminium books. The cook has not yet finished 
his potato curry. Her mother-in-law does a 
bit of supervising from her seat in the doorway 
of the storeroom. 

“The bus has come!” Sobha and Ranu 
dash about tempestuously, their braids swinging 
on their backs, the heels of their shoes clattering 
on the steps. Heeled shoes are so noisy. “ Oh, 


4. Soap. 

5. Cook* 
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dear! The tiffiin-boxes?” They have forgotten 
them and are dropping their notebooks and 
books. Modhu dashes after them "with the 
tifBin-boxes. Kaniala gets up and goes to the 
barred window of the storeroom. From there she 

watches the two girls get into the bus and drive 
off. 

“ Mother, I’m off.” dangling his leather bag 
full of books Mona comes up. 

" Exam, today, I suppose? ” 

" Yes, mother,” he says and hastily gives 
her a pranamfi He has an unshakable belief 
that it brings him good marks to pranam his 
mother on the day of an examination. Kamala 
straightens his shirt collar and wants to fasten 
the button at the neck. 

“ Don’t bother, Mother, it’s the fashion to 
lea^•e the top button open and besides it’s so 
hot. . . ” he is gone in a flash. Her husband 
is sitting down to eat. Lakhi and Chanpu arc 
beside him. 

Giving the sen^ants their food Kamala takes 
a large bell-metal bowl of tea in one hand and 
a fan in the other and goes to sit near him. 

Lakhi is unable to decide whether he will 
drink tea with his mother or eat hot fried fish 
with his father. “ Don’t want tea,” he says and 
starts on the fish; then he hangs around his 
mother’s neck and gazes at the bowl with such 
longing that he has to be riven a sip. Chanpu 
is a good girl and satisfied with a bite of 
potato. 

By the time Kamala comes upstairs with 
the pan her husband is already half dressed 
for the ofiice. Modhu is fanning him. He puts 
the fan down and makes off without any excuse 
when he sees her. Kamala fans and chats of 
household affairs. This is the only time the 
husband and wife have together during the 
morning. As he dresses they talk affectionately 
of their home and family. Kamala holds his 
coat; he slips his arms in and says, ” Thank you, 
dear ” in English. Taking his hat in one hand 
he caresses her soft cool cheek with the other. 
Kamala blushes and protests. 

“ You’ve attired me for the fight in the 
-battle-field of the world,” he says, “ now put 
the red sandal mark of victory on my brow.” 
Kamala tilts her head on one side and stands 
in the door as though blocking his path. It 
is a pose that becomes her well. Sometimes her 
husband catches her up and kisses her so pas- 
sionately that Kamala's whole body is instantly 
aquiver. 

“ I must be off, dearest.” 

The sound of his shoes dies away; she hears 


6 . Obeisance, ealotation. 


the street door slam shut. As though dreaming 
Kamala remains standing listlessly in the centre 
of the room. She has ' forgotten all her work. 
The house is hushed and still; her spirits sag. 
Absent-mindedly she dusts the bedposts vrith the 
end of her sari, takes the oil and medicine 
bottles out of their niche and wipes them out. 
The morning’s busy efficient Kamala has van- 
ished for the moment. 

From the corner of the verandah comes the 
call, ” Mother, mother, listen. . .” 

Kamala starts out of her reverie, the haze 
clears, and she answers, “ I’m coming, boy, 
please ask the cook if his fish jhol is done.” 

” Its done, mother.” 

Forcing the clothes to be washed — hand- 
kerchiefs, banyans, socks, the baby’s frocks — 
and the soap on Modhu, Kamala sits down to 
^ve Lakhi the ‘ jhol ’ with his rice. Lakhi is 
slightly dyspeptic because he is always eating — 
with his sisters, his brothers, his father and 
again with his mother. He is nibbling the 
whole day. Her husband scolds but does not 
neglect to feed him himself when the boy comes 
and squats down in front of him at mealtime. 

She is just settled with Lakhi when Chanpu 
comes toddling in from somewhere and plops 
doviTi beside the round metal plate. ” Ma, Ma, 
ice, ice! ” she prattles, irresistably invoking 
smiles. 

The tempo of work in the morning is swift 
like that of a speeding mail train. Now it 
proceeds leisurely. Small tasks in the store- 
room, the arranging of the table in the sitting- 
room, the dusting of the bedroom are 
accomplished without haste as though this 
dusting, arranging, cleaning were the greatest 
pleasure. 

The church clock strikes twelve. The noon 
sun is blazing. The current of people and 
carriages in the lane lessens. The moclnng bird 
in its cage has eaten its chkatu^ and dhal and 
is dozing. Now and again her mother-in-law 
calls, “ Bouma, how much longer will you 
be ?” 

” Only a minute, Mother, I must bring the 
clothes in from the roof.” 

She stops at the window halfway down the 
steps; a girl is ill next door, she must inquire 
how she is. The ^I’s mother calls out at the 
sight of her, “ Didi,^ haven’t you eaten yet ? ” 

“ Is there ever any end of things to be 
done ?” 

“And yet you are so quick with work.” 

Standing at the -window they talk of their 


7. Pea-fiour. 
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family cares and joys. The little sick girl’s 
mother says that her fever shows no signs of 
abating. Must there always be illness in 
Bengali homes? Her troubles have made her 
irritable today. She at last asks Kamala for 
a loan of ten rupees. Kamala assures her that 
she will manage somehow to let her have five; 
she is to come for it in the evening. The 
woman’s pale face brightens a little at the 
prospect of getting some money; for lack of it 
her daughter is without medicine. Then they 
talk about their neighbours, whose son has been 
sent to jail for picketing, whose daughter goes 
out every day to picket, girls are so daring 
nowadays! She has decided to buy nothing but 
khaddar this Puja . . . but khaddar is so 
expensive. She asks to see the pattern of 
Kamala’s new bracelets. The sound of a child 
crying comes from within. The unpretentious 
noonday conversation is broken off. 

It is half-past one before Kamala, after 
having served her moher-in-law, sits down to 
her own meal. On the outside verandah the 
servants eat at the same time. 

Afterwards there is still no respite _ from 
chores. There is mending to do. The ohil^^ 
are so expert at tearing their clothes and it is 
difficult to sew on the thick khaddar homespun. 
Mona refuses to wear anything else and he tears 
his clothes the most. Still it has lessened some- 
what since he has been wearing shorts. 

The quiet noon : Chanpu is sleeping on a 
quilt spread upon the floor with a little pillow 
beneath her head. Lakhi sits beside her asking 
the most impossible things. Mother, who is 
oldest, you or father? Mother, you haven’t 

got a beard like father don’t ladies have 

beards ? ” Drawing him to her and kissing him 
Kamala says, “Hush, Lakhi, little boy, go to 
sleep for a while.” Lakhi takes up his alphabet 
book with the coloured pictures and talks to 
himself as he turns over the pages .... After a 
little he begins to nod and Kamala takes him 
into her lap and sings him softly to sleep. 
Pigeons are cooing on the roof. 

Silence and quiet. In the deserted lane a 
vendor’s cry, like a wailing melody, recurs again 
and again. A kite flies up from the roof. 
Downstairs the servants are sleeping and 
upstairs the children. The house is hushed : 
is a sunny midnight. A fly buzzes about. 

Laying Lakhi down Kamala loses inters 
1 her sewing. The almirah draws her 
Tesistably, as though by a spell. She opens 
V and begins to rearrange the neat piles of 
jlothes. But this is not what she is really about; 
it the back of the top shelf tied up in a blue 


silk handkerchief are two tiny dresses which 
she takes down. She sits on the floor and looks 

at them her thoughts go back to long ago 

this hour is outside her daily pleasures 

and troubles. The little dresses were her first 
daughter’s. She had been hardly a year old 
when pneumonia took her. That was fifteen 
or sixteen years ago. Her sorrow for the loss 
of her first-born, slumbering in the bottom of 
her heart, awakens in this secluded hour. Now 
the grief is no longer agonizing, the pain not 
so deep. Into a mysterious world of dreams 
her thoughts wander. Kamala imagines that 
if her daughter were alive she would be as 
beautiful as Nilima, a girl of the neighborhood. 
Perhaps she would have been married by now, 
the mother of a lovely baby boy, perhaps she — 
but she cannot somehow picture her grown-up, 
the vision of her chubby one-year-old, golden 
and sweet sts butter, floats before her eyes and 
makes them brim with tears. 

Carefully refolding the little dresses she 
puts them away and closes the almirah. She 
spreads the loose end of her sari on the floor 
and sits down. In this lazy sweet interval of 
noon she dreams dreams, weaves tales and 
gives free play to her fancy. How many things 
she imagines! How many whims she has! 
Looking at the sleeping Lakhi and Chanpu she 
lies down. Undoing her black hair she tosses 
it free over the white marble of the floor, drapes 
the green border of her sari loosely about her and 
falls asleep. 

The clock on the verandah ticks, time passes, 
the house is still. She is like a fairy-tale 
princess sleeping in a dream palace. 

A loud rattle; the street door receives a 
jolt. Modhu runs to open it. Crossing the 
verandah at a swinging run, clattering up the 
stairs, Mona comes home from school and the 
whole house awakens. Kamala’s rest is broken, 
Chanpu begins to cry. She usually does cry 
a little on waking. Throwing his bag of books 
on the floor Mona sits down to soothe her. When 
she is quiet he gives Lakhi’s hair a tug. 
Kamala starts to scold and Mona takes two 
guavas out of his pocket and says, “ I’ve 
brought these for you, Mother.” Kamala 
forgets her annoyance. “ Change your clothes 
and wash, Mona. You look like a ghost from 
somewhere,” is all she can say. 

“ I’m terribly hungry, mother.” 

“Wash first. All the filth of the road is 
on you.” 

The girls return from school a little later. 
Without changing Ranu begins to play with 
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Chanpu. She has brought a flower from school 
and puts it in the baby’s hajid, 

Kamala’s chores begin again. She has to see 
that the children wash themselves properly and 
put on clean clothes. Then she gives them 
something to eat and sits down to make Lakhi 
and Chanpu drink their milk. 

It grows late; the fixe is lit in the kitchen 
and the house fills with smoke. Kamala scolds 
the chorewoman, “You build the fire so late! 
What if the master should come now ?” She 
must bathe and do her hair before her husband 
comes. Her mother-in-law calls her, “ Come 
here, bouma, and let me fix your hair.” “ I’ll 
do it, mother,” she replies and takes the 
mirror. Chanpu comes and peeks into it, smiles 
at herself, and begins to pull at the narrow black 
cord with which her mother secures her hair, 
delaying her. 

“ You are very naughty, Chanpi.” Chanpu 
is absorbed in gazing at her own reflection, the 
eternal woman, and pays no heed. 

Sometimes her mother-in-law insists and 
when her hair is dressed and the narrow line of 
vermilion in the part drawn she blesses her 
saying, “ May you never be widowed in this 
life.” Kamala flushes, touches dust from her 
mother-in-law’s feet to the vermilion and with 
a palpitating heart goes to bathe. Kamala folds 
and puts away the freshly washed clothes, tidies 
the room, and arranges dishes of fruit and 
sweets before her husband arrives. She does 
everything neatly as though, instead of waiting, 
she were really working. 

Her husband notices the food as he enters 
the room and is pleased. He caresses her clean 
fresh cheek. “ The battle is done. Come, 
01 lovely woman, come, and bring the cooling 
golden bowls!” 

“Hush! what’s in the parcel, dear?” 

“A new sari for you.” 

“Don't tease! Did you bring Mona’s tin 
of biscuits ?’^ 

“ There now, I forgot it." 

“ Can you let me have ten rupees today?” 

“ Going to give it to someone, I suppose?” 

“ No, my money has run out.” 

“ Remember the times are hard, prices are 
high and try to make your money last a little 
longer.” 

This affectionate chatting about the house- 
hold does not last long. After washing and 
changing his clothes her husband has his tea 
and goes off to the Union Club or to the Mitter’s 
to play cards. 

“ Dearest, come home early today.” 

“ All right, I’ll not stay very late.” 


But it is half-past nine or ten before he 
returns. 

There is no lack of work for Kamala in the 
storeroom and the kitchen. It takes until 
evening to give out the stores to the cook and 
settle the menu with him. Blowing the evening 
conch Kamala places the lamp beneath the 
sacred tidshi bush on the roof and touches her 
forehead to the ground before it. Afterwards 
the rush of things to be done scarcely leaves her 
time to breathe. . . .the milk to be boiled, 
the dough for the ‘ rutis ’ and ‘ luchis ’ to be 
kneaded and roled out into flat rounds. As 
she works she worries; Modhu has taken Ranu, 
Lakhi and Chanpu to the neighbourhood park, 
why has he not yet brought them home? Mona 
has not come back from his hockey, Sobha is 
at some neighbour's. Kamala rolls the small 
wads of dough quickly about in the palms of 
her hands, forming them into flattened balls 
ready for rolling. 

Noisily the children come in, their faces 
flushed and perspiring. The verandah outside 
the kitchen becomes tumultuous with their 
demands, their shouts, their disputes. Kamala 
is too busy rolling out the ‘ ruti ’ to listen to 
it all. Her motlier-in-law is sitting on the steps 
telling over her rosap^. Occasionally she 
exclaims, “ Oh, you children, don’t make so 
much noise!” Modhu drags Lakhi into the 
kitchen, “Lakhi is sleepy, mother.” 

“ Give him a couple of hot luchis^ boy.” 

With his fists in his eyes, Lakhi says, 
" Where are my fried potols? ’’ Sitting in front 
of the food he forgets his sleepiness and is re- 
luctant to leave the kitchen at all. He is still 
eating when his brothers and sisters sit down 
to their meal on the verandah after having 
finished their studying with the tutor. He 
refuses to get up before they do. Then Sobha 
washes his hands and rinses out his mouth for 
him and says, “ Come on, lets go to bed.” 

They dash upstairs in a shouting pack. 
Kamala comes up carrying a bowl of milk for 
Chanpu. She sees that they scramble into their 
proper places in the bed. Lakhi finds his four 
pillows arc just right and lies down without 
any fuss. Mona talks about his school; Ranu 
protests, “ Don’t rant so much. Let somebody 
go to sleep.” Suddenly Lakhi sits up; the bed 
feels cold. He refuses to sleep on thinly covered 
oil-cloth. Is he little like Chanpu? 

Mona immediately begins, “ But to wet the 
bed at night ” 

Ranu interrupts, “ Old boy, you too the 
other night ...” 

“. . . Bah! I suppose I ” Mona 
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realizes lie made a mistake in bringing up the 
subject and is quiet. 

Chanpu drinks her milk lying m her 
mother’s lap. The children grow di-owsy, the 
light in the room goes out, the lantern on the 
verandaii burns flickeringly, and the house is 
again plunged in silence and sleep. 

Kamala takes a Bengali magazine or some 
sewing and sits down beside the steps in a 
corner of the verandah. She remembers that 
neither Ajit, nor Saroda, nor Ninnal have come 
this evening. They are boys of the neighbour- 
hood who call her ‘ Didi,' elder sister. One 
is in his first year at college, another in bis 
third. Young, with young minds, they bring 
all sorts of news to her from the outside world 
and get tea and refreshments in return, some- 
times even fi^ kachv/n. Their ambitions, 
their poses, their disputes, they bring to her. 
And how they love to ar^el 

Kamala starts a story in the magazine. _A 
husband and his wife do not get along, the wife 
is about to leave the husband; this is the sort 
of plot. How a woman can desert her husband 
and family is inconceivable to Kamala. Her 
eyes fill with tears at the thou^t of the un- 
happy and unfortunate woman. She closes the 
magazine, disliking to read farther. Kamala 
starts at the sound of footsteps on the stairs. 
Lethargy leaves her, her husband is coming. 

It is eleven before she sits down to eat 
herself after having served him. _ When the 
servants have had their meal the kitchen floor 
must be washed clean. Making sure that the 
street door is bolted Kamala locks the store- 
room, takes a ‘ pan ’ and comes upstairs. Her 
husband is in bed, snoring. 

She sits silently for a little while on the 
verandah. In the sky the stars sparkle; a 
gentle breeze stirs the leaves of the trees. 
Gazing tenderly at the quietly sleeping children 
she prays, “ May IshwarS keep thgm in happiness 
and peace.” 

“ Darling, come to bed. It must be one* 
o’clock.” Her Wband turns over on his side 

Slowly Kamala enters the room, lies down 
beside Chanpu and falls asleep at once. 

So day succeeds night and night succeeds 
day in the life of the mother. 

Kamala did not herself at first understand 
how such a thing could happen. The sweepers 
•with the Municipal garbage carts had passed 
hours before. Modhu had got up of his own 
accord and washed the verandahs and steps. 
Outside it was bright and sunny, but Kamala 


9. God. 


was still sleeping. When at last she awoke she 
found to her shame her husband sitting up in 
• bed, the children up also and talking in whispers 
lest they disturb her. 

Her husband asked, ” What’s the .matter, 
dear ? So late today ... are you feeling 
unwell ? ” 

" Why ? Must I never be late, nor even a 
day ? Am I a machine that I must get up at 
the same time every morning or a coolie who 
must run to work at the hoot of a whistle ?” 

“No, I didn’t say that.” 

Kamala, avoiding their eyes, hurried 
downstairs. The children understood that some- 
thing was wrong and refrained from romping 
or pillow-fighting. 

Throughout the morning Kamala was rest- 
less, feeling tired and depressed. She had 
not slept well. 

Everything had been disorganised by her 
late rising. The cooking was not finished at ten 
o’clock and the children went off to school after 
having eaten only rice, dhal, and a few fried 
vegetables. Kamala protested to herself that 
she was not a paid servant and would hence- 
forth work as she pleased. Her husband came 
from his bath, “Give me whatever is ready, 
cook ” he said. 

Kamala ate scarcely anything that day ; 
she felt ill. Modhu and the cook begged her to 
eat and themselves ate little. Her mother-in- 
law said, “ You are not feeling well today, 
bouma, you ought to go and lie down.” Kamala 
fretted to herself. Who would do the housework 
if she stayed in bed ? 

During her interval of rest at noon she 
could not sew or read. Lakbi began to beg for 
something, got slapped, and cried himself to 
sleep. 

Kamala felt much upset ; the thought of 
her first-born recurred to her again and again. 
Taking down the little dresses she pressed them 
to her bosom and cried for a long time. She 
hei^elf did hot know why she was crying. But 
the tears seemed to ease the weight on her heart 
and suddenly, as though shown by a flash of 
lightening, she understood what was the matter 
with her. At first her face grew grave, then it 
became suffused with mysterious sweet beauty. 

At night when Kamala had finished all the 
day’s work and come upstairs, she did not go 
into the bedroom. Spreading out the loose end 
of her red-hordered sari she lay down on the 
front verandah and stared up into the star- 
filled sky ; a star fell. She did not notice that 
her husband had come and was sitting beside 
her. But when he laid his hand upon her head 
she drew it down into her own and spoke softly, 
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Deai-est ...” 

“Yes?” 

Her husband’s face bent close over here fi nd 
she, with an air of mystery, whispered some- 
thing in his ear. The star-filled sky was 
sparkling. 

“ So that’s it? ” her husband laughed, 
“Another!” as if Kamala alone were 
responsible. “Very well, I’ll write to Didi 
tomorrow.” He caressed her. 

“_No, darling, no. There’s no hurry. I’m 
not disabled yet.” 


Her husband kissed her trembling, paw- 
reddened lips. 

Kamala could not sleep. She walked about 
the roof and stood in front of each of the 
photographs hung on the verandah wall, and 
gave each a pronam. Vidyasagar, Gandhi, 
Chittaranjan . . . she is not worSiy to be the 

mother of a great man but who 

can tell the dreams of a pregnant woman? 

At last, very late in the night she fell 
asleep amid her dreams. 

(Translated by Lila Ray from Kalpa-lata) 


TEACHING OF SCIENCE 

Should it be made Compulsory? 
By S. N. SHIVAPURI, m«c. 


What distinguishes us from o\xr ancestors — 
what marks off our era from all the countless 
pastr— is expressed by one word : StnoTwe. 
Imagine a naked half-man half-ape, hairy and 
hard, clutching a chunk of stone, skulking 
through beast-infested forests, preying upon 
other denizens of the earth and being preyed 
upon in turn; and behold him now hurling 
himself through space faster than the fastest 
bird, digging and fathoming to bring the hidden 
ti’easures to surface, essaying even to control the 
natural phenomena. That which differentiates 
the two epochs — ^the dark world of day-before- 
yesterday and the illumined world of today — 
is the knowledge of- science, 
f So far the picture is factually correct, but 
no microscope is needed to reveal large patches 
of black on the canvas. True that we are 
living in a Scientific Age; equally true that 
space and time are being annihilated — for 
sound is a matter of seconds, and place a matter 
of days, — also true that the human Jason has 
yoked the fiery bulls of Nature; yet the Golden 
Fleece lies beyond his reach. This paradox is 
best accounted for by the admission of a former 
President of the British Association : 

“The control of Nature haa been ^ven to man, 
before he knew how to control himself.” 

Today, science is estimated by the number 
of mechanical appliances deviced to reduce 
human labour to minimum. It means, or is 
meant to mean, the multiplication of implements 
and instruments to liberate man from drudgery 

■65-6 


of living. Science, in short, has become a 
commercial commodity. But however beneficial 
such inventions and artifices may prove to be, 
they are not iSctence. They are but windfalls, 
not the tree itself : 

“It is not the frnits of scientific research that elevate 
i man and enrich his nature, hut the urge to understand 
the intellectna] work, creative or receptive. It would 
rarely be absurd to Judge the value of the Talmud, for 
instance, by its intellectual fruits.”* 

Undeniably, the nature of science is 
revealed only to a few, and this ignorance of 
an average man is putting a spoke in the 
wheel of progress. 

Maxim Gorky relates how after his address 
to a gathering of agriculturists on the progress 
of science today, he was taken to task by a 
simple-looking Russian peasant in the following 
manner : 

“ Yes, yea, we are taught to fly in the air like birds, 
and to swim in the -water like the fishes, hut how to live 
on earth we don’t know.” 

It is by teaching people how to use the 
methods of science in their daily habits, by 
educating the masses about the facts and the 
nature of science, that they can be made to 
know ‘how to live on earth,' or to evaluate 
correctly the gifts of science. 

Twentieth century is the real mother of 
the Spmt of Science- Its offspring is a method, 
an attitude of mind.- It is the apotheosis of 
Reason; the embodiment of Rationality : 

1. A. Einstdn : The World As I See It. 
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“ The spirit of science is a desire for truth so strong 
and 60 compelling that prejudices and preconcepts 
burned away, leaving the wind crystal clear to perceive 
the significance of fresh knowledge, and adjust it harmo- 
niously to knowledge already acquired.”* 

Let us consider the relation of science to 
the day-to-day life of a man-in-the-street — to 
religion, to society, and to politics. It is very 
often asserted that science is opposed to 
religion, that it makes society Godless. Nothing 
can be farther from truth. Let us read what 
the greatest living scientist has to say on this 
subject : 

“You will hardly find one among the profounder sort 
of scientific minds without a peculiar religious feeling of 
his own. But it is diSerent from the religion of the 
naive man. For the latter God is a being from whose 
care one hopes to benefit and whose pnnishments one 
feats .... But his (the scientist’s) religious feeling 
takes the form of rapturous amazement at the harmony of 
natural law .... This feeling is the guiding principle 
of his life and work, in so far as he succeeds in keeping 
himself from the shackles of selfish deare. It is heyond 
question closely akin to that which has possessed the 
religious geniuses of all ages.”* 

Thus we see that science is not anti- 
religious, whereas it has injected a new realism 
in human faith. A scientist is sceptical of the 
dogmas preached by the cler^ and the supersti- 
tions which form the basis of professional 
religious teachings. His passion for veracity 
and his insistence to judge everything in the 
balance of truth has made the priesthood 
actively hostile to him. 

The irrationality of the anti-scientist, 
Thomas Arnold, Headmaster of Rugby, is 
famous : 

“ Rather than have phy»cal science the principal thing 
in my son’s mind, I would gladly have mm think that 
the sun went round the earth and that the stars were so 
many spangles set in the bright blue firmament.” 

This attitude of irrationality is very much 
active today, and in face of great strides in the 
scientific researches, it is chan^ng from 
sporadic passivity into a regular campaign of 
calumny and propaganda. 

For -instance, fundamentalism is the 
American anti-science creed. Major-domo, the 
:ate Mr. Bryan, declares : 

“ If it were possible to regard the evolutionary 
lypothesis as merely a comedy, intended to furnish light 
eading to relieve minds overtaxed by tbe demands of human 
age, 1 would not care to disturb the sapient scholars, 
who, seeking out tbe shady places and cushioned 
seats, spend their time endeavouring to clothe the bodies 
of their remote ancestore with hair, and trying to remove 
the h..ir from the brads of their remote descendents.” * 

2. Lothrop Stoddard : Sdentific Humanism. 

3. A. Einstein : The World As 1 See It. 

4. W. J. Bryan : The Forum, July 1925. 


Can science take such stuff lying, and still 
hope to exist ? No ! Modem sciences have 
reached a crisis; they must fight back or 
succumb, for, to quote Dr. Saha, 

“ these sciences deal with collected human life and 
invade the forbidden grounds of religion, social codes and 
politics, ana some of their findings alarm the vested 
interests to the same extent as Copernicus’ heliocentric 
theory of tbe solar system frightened the churchmen of 
the fifteenth ceiUury.”* 

Another gi’eat mission of science is to^ 
adjust the relation of man with his con- 
temporaries which cannot be fulfilled without a 
borough study of the environment, health and 
life of mankind- This science of sociology had 
been, till recently, untouched by the savanta. 
For example, let me quote you a significant 
passage from a popular American monthly : 

*‘The troablo with the country, according to Howard 
Brubaker, is that our judges ere too old and onr. brides 
too young. The great hue and cry that arose as a result 
of publicity given to the marriage of a 22-ycer-oId Tenessee 
man to a 9-year*old cherub began to decline when a bill 
was introdneed in the Tenessee iegislaturo to fix the 
marriageable age for girls at not less than sixteen years.. 
It re^ed its low point on Washington's birthday when 
the following Associated Press dispatch from Birmingham,. 
Alabama, was published : 

Blonde, 13 year-old Mrs. Mary Keller smiled up from 
a bed in her two-room rural home today ‘‘ happy as oan 
be” over the fact that she was twice a mother, the first 
child came 21 months ago — ^when Mary was 11.”® 

The government concerned should take 
courage and force the priest, who presided over 
the marriage of Kellers, to attend classes on 
“ Eugenics.” 

Turn aside and hear Mr, Mitchell, the only 
Negro Congressman of U. S. A., speak in the 
House of Representatives on June 13, 1937, on 
Gavagan Anti-Lynching Bill : 

“I recall when the great Negro educator, Booker 
Washington, returned from Washington where President 
Theodore Boosevelt had had him to dinner, he was in 
fear of assault. This great man had committed no crime^ 
but just necause the President had enierlained him in the 
White House it became my duty to stand all night long, 
wi^ a rifle in my hand to protect the life of that dis- 
tinguished man. 

And again I recall how a blood-thirsty mob formed 
and marched towards my school for the purpose of' 
snuffing out my life. I was charged with no crime. All 
I bad done was to stop payment on a 20-doll ar cheque 
which a fellow had secured from me by false pretences. 
But because of this the mob marched on my school and 
I never forget how I stood with a rifle in my hand 
and my wife with a pistol in hers, waiting all night long 
for this mob to show up and snufi out our lives.” 

What do you call this if not pig-headed 
race-consciousness. Science of sociology must 
take up problems of genetics and heredity, 

5. Prof. M. N. Saha : Presidential Address. Twenty- 
Fifth Indian Science Congress, 1934. 

6. Current Monthly, April, 1937. 
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crime and racial animosity, lest the civilization 
of today would slip back to the Dark Ages, 
inasmuch as other civilizations passed into the 
limbos of the dead. 

Lastly, how is science related to practical 
politics? Diplomats, who control the destinies, 
not of individuals, nor of groups, but of nations, 
ought to be, for the welfare of their charge, 
, impeccable in their public morality and 
blameless in the public conduct. Curiously, 
they resent any demand for explanation of their 
conduct, or when called upon to defend their 
morals. Scientists, on the other hand, do not 
shun the light of the day. In fact, they invite 
criticism. Obviously the ways of science are 
opposed to the practice of politics. 

Then came a moment, about a century 
ago, when it was given to science to control 
human relations, but the pioneers, from sheer 
modesty, kept within the four walls of their 
laboratories. Politics slipped from behind and 
boarded the bus. Now the scientists have come 
out but the bus is gone. Today science is 
enslaved to politics. Who has not beheld the 
tragedy of armament race with interludes of 
Grecian chorus refrains of Disarmament 
Conferences ? Who has not felt humiliated by 
the failure of the World Economic Conference ? 

“It ie perhaps a commonplace, hat it is nevertheless 
true, that a generation which ridicules its predecessors 
for their scientific ignorance, has shown emotional irra> 
tionalism on a larger scale than the world has ever seen 
before .... Can science again do anything to rectify 
the psycholon of fear which now seems to dominate 
world — the fear of national ruin, and fear of material 
insecurity both to the individual and to the collections of 
people ? “ ’ 

Science can certainly do that, but it must 
rationalize politics before. Let the scientist of 
the world meet in a League of Intellectuals and 
plan a world order. Until the scientist takes 
over the control of national destinies from the 
politician, the world will suffer the ignominy of 
another, and yet another, Versailles. 

Thus we see that whether it be reli^ous 
sentiment, or social relationship, or political 
exchange, science , ought to govern human 
conduct. And how can it do so, unless it teaches 

7. Sir Malcolm Hailey : Inaugural Address to the 
C. P. Academy of Sciences, 1931. 


man to know himself. Knowledge is Power. 
Until science places this power in the hands of 
man, he will remain a d^dge to his emotions 
and irrationalities, and consequentiy remain 
unhappy. 

There is a long stretch of time before 
science will fulfill all its pledges. But hope 
shines in the knowledge that science has, at 
least, diagnosed the disorder. It has revealed 
that beneath each personality there is a duality 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, that there is 
hidden a cave-dweller within everyone of us. 
Eobinson puts a poser : 

“Consider likewise ourselves, peering into the depths 
of cosmos, yet hearing within us the limitations, the 
assions, the urationalities of savage and even of pre- 
oman anseestors. Can such eminently ‘ unsmentifio ’ 
beings really adjust themselves to their new scientific 
world ? * 

My answer is, yes, provided we start with 
the elementary brick. If we desire to raise 
humanity to an eminence worthy of our name, 
if we want our posterity to be indebted to us, 
then we must instruct the rising generation to 
keep a scientific openness of mind in their 
interpretation of Life. How can that be done 
unless we teach the children in the schools and 
colleges, how to think scientifically; unless in 
other words, we teach science. I hope and pray 
that our professional educators — ^those, whose 
business is to decide the courses of instruction 
of the children and boys — ^would soon make the 
teaching of science compulsory- Only scientific 
education can fulfil our dream of a Brave New 
World. 

I should like to quote from the famous 
English physicist, J. G. Crowther : 

“The public should be made to realize that their 
oira existence is largely the result of the application of 
science to old domestic manufacturing aits, and that 
social organization is obviously in the long run very 
sensitive to the application of science. The public interest 
in science would beget a public scientific understanding 
and conscience.” 

And nowhere, if not in the wholesome 
atmosphere of our schools and in the receptive 
soil of childrens’ brain can tiiis ‘ understanding 
and conscience ’ germinate and grow. 

8. J. H. Robinson : The Mind in the Mahing. 
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A Critical Survey 

By C. L. GHEEVALA, m.a. 

I 


The State is an almost imiversal phenomenon. 
Even in the most rudimentary stage of social 
development, we find men living under some 
kind of public authority. This regulating 
authority seeks to determine in some degree, 
however slight, the relations of the inembers 
of the group in several ways. With the 
growing complexity of civilization, the need 
for social adjustments becomes ^eater, and 
consequently the forms and functions of the 
state become more complex and varied in 
response to the same. Every student of political 
theory is familiar with Aristotle’s saying that 
“ man is a social animal ” and that “ without 
law and justice man would be the worst of 
animals In short, the authority of the State 
manifests itself into two aspects : (1) it seeks 

to regulate, reconcile and S 3 mthe 8 ize the manifold 
relations and claims of the individuals, ^oups 
and associations within its territorial limitsj 
and (2) at the same time, it seeks to order its 
relations with other states. 

From very early times thinkers have 
attempted to offer some rational ^ylanation of 
the phenomenon of Authority recurring under all 
conceivable forms of political organization. It 
was the same phenomenon with which the Greek 
thinkers, Plato, Aristotle and Isocrates were 
confronted. It has been the very same problem 
Trith its varying forms and conditions which 
Bodin, Grotius, Hobbes, Locke and Austin and 
the whole line of thinkers with Rousseau, Hegel, 
Green, and Bosanquet have sought to answer in 
the modem times. The problem has ever 
remained dynamic in inter^t and has assumed 
for us a fresh point of interest in view of the 
vehement attacks directed against it by a host 
of thinkers, viz., Gierke, Maitland, Duguit, 
Krabbe, and last but not the least, Laski and 
G, D. H. Cole. In order therefore to estimate 
the value of the attack and its significance 
through a proper perspective, we first propose 
to undertake a brief critical survey of the theory 
of Sovereignty. 

Political thought in the West, begins with 
the Greeks whose life within the common- 
walls of the City-State gave them an oppoAu- 


nity for the development of intense civic- 
consciousness. From this arose the conception 
of the State, which is summed up in the famous 
expression of Aristotle, “ Man is a creature 
formed from the life of the City-State.” The- 
State is an ethical association for the attain- 
ment of " good life.” The constitution, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, is not only ‘ an arrangement 
of offices ’ but also a ' manner of life .’l The 
Greek conception of the State is more than 
that of leg^ structure ; it is also a ■ moral 
spirit. In view of the predominantly ethical 
character of the conception of the State, the 
problem of Sovereignty could not have shaped 
itself in modem terminology. However, it is 
true to observe that Aristotle recognised the 
existence of a supreme power in the State and 
held that it may vest in the hands of one, or a 
few, or many.2 

It is to the Roman jurist, that we owe the 
doctrine, that the ultimate authority of the State 
rested in the body of citizens, who delegated 
the power to the Emperor whose will therefore 
had the force of law.3 As Bryce points out, 
Justinian and his successors had in the fullest 
sense of the word, complete, unlimited and 
exclusive legal sovereignty. The Roman 
jurists dealt with legal sovereignty only and 
dealt with it not as political philosophers, but 
simply as lawyers. It is then, with the sharply 
outlined sovereignty of an autocratic Emperor, 
and the shadowy, suspended, yet in a sense 
concurrent or at least resumable ' sovereignty of 
the People ’ that the modem world may be said 
to have started.4 

On the side of speculative thought, through- 
out the Middle Ages, philosophy for all deeper 
and wider issues was under a blight.5 The 
political theory of the Middle Ages, many a time 

1. Newman : Politics of Aristotle, Vol. I, p. 225. 

2. Aristotle : Politics, Bk, HI, Ch. VTI. 

3. R. G. Gettell : History of Political Tkouehtf 
p. 178. 

4 Bryce : Studies in the History of Jurisprudence. 
pp. 76-77, (dso Cf : K. Basu : The Modem Theories of 
Jurisprudence, Vol. I, p. 46. Ward : Sovereignty, p. 3. 

5. Vaaghan : Studies in the History of Political 
Philosophy, p. 7. 
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appears like a desert often disturbed by tbe 
sandstorms raised by the conflicting genies of 
Papacy and Empire, and rarely relieved by a 
gi’een Oasis, such as Dante’s treatise on 
‘ Monarchy ' or Marsilio’s ‘ Defender of the 
Peace ’.6 It has been often observed that in the 
Middle Ages, there was no State; and we may 
add that there could not have been a State where 
there were only feudal communities dissipated 
in fiefs and communes with no regular officials 
or organized methods of action. From the fifth 
to the sixteenth century the idea that God had 
appointed certain powers to govern the world, 
and that it would be a sin to resist His ordinance, 
was the dominant note of their thought.7 In 
the eleventh century, it was admitted that there 
were two legal- sovereigns, each a ‘ de jure’ 
absolute, the Pope in spiritual, the Emperor in 
temporal matters. Both the Pope and the 
Emperor were held as above the positive secular 
law but subject to the Law of Nature and the 
Law of God, these being virtually the same. 
The renewed interest in the Roman Law, and 
the rediscovery of Aristotle, in the thirtieenth 
centmy furnished a basis for the theory whi^ 
grew out of the controversy between the Church 
and the State. The empii'e claiming the inherit- 
ance of Rome was compelled to accept the 
Roman theory, that final authority had been 
delegated by the people to the civil ruler acting 
as their agent.8 There was yet another theory, 
according to which, the Emperor derived his 
rights from the Pope, who crowned him and 
who as spiritual Sovereign exercised a higher 
jurisdiction, being responsible for the welfare of 
the Emperor’s soul.9 Controversy continued to 
rage over the limits to be drawn between the 
authority of the Pope, and that of the Emperor, 
till it produced in the fourteenth century an anti- 
ecclesiastical movement represented by Marsilius 
of Padua and William Occam. In these writers 
we find the germs of the later famous doctrine, 
which refers the ori^ of the State to the free 
consent of the individual.lO The Middle Ages 
in this sense have been rightly described by 
Saint Simon, as the seed-plot of modem 
Europe.ll 

On the one hand, the theory that the civil 

6. Hearnshaw : The Social and Political Ideas of 
Some Great Medieval TAinAcrs,, IntiodactioD by Barker, 
p. 9. 

7. Cf : Bryce : Studies in History and Jurisprudence, 
Vol. I, p. 80. 

8. Cf : Ward : Sovereignty, p. 3. Gettell : History of 
Political Thought, p. 178. 

9. Bryce, p. 81. 

10. Cf : Geltell : History of Political Thought, p. 179. 

11. Cf : Vaughan ; Studies in the History of 
Political Philosophy, p. 7. 


ruler governed by divine right, advanced in 
opposition to the temporal claims of the Pope, 
was strengthened by the growing power of the 
monarchs, whereas on the other hand, there 
appeared the theory that the king- derived his 
authority from the people in the form of a 
mutual contract, a potent instrument against 
the absolute claims of the monarch.i2 It may 
indeed sound paradoxical that a theory of Divine 
Right is thus reconciled with a theory of Social 
Contract, but such a reconciliation as Barker 
points out is an essential feature of medieval 
thought.l3 As against the champions of the 
Divine Right of kings, there stood the Calvinist 
anti-monarchist, the Jesuit opponente of secular 
power who argued for popular sovereignty and 
a limited royal power based on contract. In this 
manner, was prepared the way for the writere 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, with 
the controversies between the doctrine of Divine 
Right and that of popular sovereignty and 
Social Contract. 

The modem idea of sovereignty was certain- 
ly unknown in any single nation of the Middle 
Ages. The ‘ Plenitude potestatis ’ was inter- 
national or supemational. To achieve personal 
hegemony of Medieval Europe was one thing; 
to be sovercim of modern State was another.i4 
Nor could it be made possible under Feudalism 
which was a social and a legal system, only 
indirectly and by consequence a political one. 
The whole system was based on a hierarchy, a 
connected series of lesser and greater landlords, 
with grades of dependence, and all nominally 
dependent upon the king who was at the apex, 
of the hierarchical system. It was a system of 
personal relationships founded on the ownership 
of land.15 We thus see, that, the Conception of 
Sovereignty as a single supreme and ultimate 
source of authority was foreign to the Ancient 
and Medieval political thought. To the Greeks, 
the- Stale was an ethical rather than a legal 
Conception. The Roman theory of Sovereignty 
was based on the existence of a universal law and 
a universal empire. During the Middle Ages, 
the identification of the Church and State, as 
a single society and the protracted conflicts for 
supremacy between the spiritual and temporal 
authorities, each with its own organization and 

12. DunniDg : Political Theories— Ancient and' 
Mediesval, p. 177. 

13. Hearsshav : The Social and Political Ideas of' 
SoTTie Great Medueval Thinkers, p« 22. 

14. Ward : Sovereignty, p. 8. Also Cf : Maitland : 

Lectures on Constitutional History, pp. 101-102; • 

they have no Sovereign in Ao slinks sense. Before* 
Reformation, Austin's doctrine was impossible 

15. Ward : Sovereignty, p. 4. 
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legal system, precluded the Conception of unity 
in the State. Finally, Feudalism with its 
hierarchy of institutions, with their local inde- 
pendence, and their complicated system of 
overlords, and their conception of limited 
authority and of contractual rights, also 
prevented the growth of political unity and 
centralized authority.i6 

The sixteenth century brought with it great 
changes which finally shook the fabric of exist- 
ing thought and belief. With the Reformation, 
was ushered in a new and a momentous era 
which terminated with the great French Revolu- 
tion, the legitimate sequel of the Reformation 
in the sphere of politics. It proclaimed the 
right of the individual to liberty of opinion. 
It released men’s minds from the incubus of 
ecclesiastical authority. The decline of the 
authority of the Church was accompanied by an 
increase in the authority of the monarchs in 
Europe.i7 The Divine Right Theory was 
invoked to serve as a support to the authority 
of the monarch. At the same time, the decay 
of the feudal system and destruction of the 
various feudal privileges sounded the knell of 
all those centrifugal tendencies, which had made 
for disorder and chaos in the Middle Ages. 
Thus arose the centralized monarchies of modern 
times; people were brought under a system of 
common law, and foundations were laid of the 
modem sovereign State. Now gradually arise 
the various questions, out of which emerges the 
problem of Sovereignty. What is it that holds 
the State together? Should there not be some 
unifying force to overcome the various disruptive 
tendencies in Society? Where is the sanction 
behind this auothoiity to be found? Should 
there be any checks on this authority? In a 
word, we see here a whole array of questions 
that presented themselves to Bodin and other 
thinkers. 

In Bodin, the French Jurist, we get for the 
first time a definite enunciation of the doctrine 
of Sovereignty. “Sovereignty is a power 
supreme over citizens and subjects itself not 
bounded by the laws.”l8 Sovereign Authority 
is not only supreme but perpetual, and the 
essence of it is law-making according to Bodin. 
The sovereign is above the law he makes, bound 
only by “Divine Law ,” the “law of nature,” 

16. Gettell : HistoTy of Political Thought, pp. 179-80. 

17. Cf : Mclver, The Modem State, p. 431; “Feudal 
prerogatives crumbled before the majesty of a Sute which 
no longer acknowledged any authority, but its own. As 
the State was one, so was its power, so also was its law. 
And that power and that law were in the hands of its 
sovereign head.” 

18. Def : quoted by Hsiao : Political Pluralism, 
4; Pollock : History of the Science of Politics, p. 47. 


and the “law of nations.” The will of the 
sovereign, is the ultimate source of every precept 
of the civil law, and that will is free.l9 To 
Bodin, this sovereign authority is the essential 
attribute of an independent State. Here we 
have in outline, the principle of Sovereignty, as 
stated by Bodin. The theory of Bodin, bears 
clearly the marks of the historical conditions of 
the times. Bodin like Machiavelli in Italy, 
prescribed the concentration of power in the 
hands of the Monarch at a time when France 
was about to be plunged in a Civil War. It 
was born out of the struggle which set the king 
free from other contending powers, and set him 
above the disruptive tendencies within the State. 
Nearly a century later, Hobbes expounded a 
theory much similar to, but more thorough- 
going than Bodin. Profoundly impressed by the 
conflict for sovereignty, between the king and 
the Parliament, obsessed by the religious factions, 
and Civil War, Hobbes seeing all around him 
disunion and confusion, and men divided by the 
pretraisions of jarring authorities, found in the 
theory of_ social Contract a basis for his theory 

of sovereignty .20 

He clearly recognised that unless there is 
one indispensable authority, a final court of 
appeal and ultimate source of law set high above 
all conflicting claims, there can be no State, and 
no security against the centrifugal and disruptive 
tendencies in Society. Anarchy must give way 
to order under the control of the Sovereign. He 
thus arrived at the doctrine of the Absolute 
Sovereignty of the Monarch. Such a sovereign 
can do no injury to the subject. His power is 
inalienable nor can he be punished. “These 
are the Rights,” he observes, “ which make the 
essence of sovereignty ; and. which are the marks, 
whereby a man may discern in what man or 
assembly of men, the Sovereign Power is placed 
and resideth. For these are incommunicable 
and inseparable.” 2 i To dispense with any of 
them is to negate the others and to destroy the 
ultimate power of the State. As inseparable and 
inalienable attributes of Sovereignty, deducible 
from the very nature of the Sovereign these 
powers must inhere in whatever entity exercises 
Sovereignty. In other_ words, Hobbes, laid the 
foundation of the classical doctrine of Sovereign 
Authority with its essential attributes as 
inalienable, and absolute.22 

It was the supreme merit of Hobbes to 
have clearly grasped the conception of legal 

19. Ward : Sovereignty, pp. 21*22. 

20. McIvcr : Modem State, p. 439. 

21. Hobbes : Leviathan, Cb. XVIIT. 

^ ' Sovereignty, p. 23. Also Cf : Leviathan, 

Ch. XVIII. 
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sovereignty, which was fully developed, later by 
Bentham and Austin. It was definitely asserted 
by him that, “ law in general is not Coimsel but 
Command.”23 The process, started since the 
days of Bodin, was completed by Austin. Law, 
it is maintained by these writers, is the Command 
of a Sovereign will, which the legal creator 
must itself be supreme and absolute in authority. 
Further, it is asserted that since sovereignty is 
assumed to be the ultimate source of legal 
authority, it cannot be legally limited, without 
involving a logical infinite regress.24 In this 
manner, the theory of the State came to be 
dominated by the legalist Conception of 
Sovereignty. Legally the State is conceived as 
unlimited, and absolute because, it is itself tiie 
source of legal enactment.25 The doctrine of 
State-sovereignty, which found its first definite 
expression in the writings of Bodin and Hobbes 
assumed the form of a Legal Sovereign State in 
the hands of the Jurists. 

Austin was a legal jurist, and he was merely 
concerned with the analysis of the legal Concep- 
tion of Sovereignty. He argued that in every 
State there must be a definite human superior, 
not in the habit of obedience to a like superior. 
The State thus becomes a legal order, the 
ultimate source of legal authority .26 Much of 
the attack directed against the Austinian 
position, is based on the confusion created by 
the word “ Command,” and the ambiguous sense 
in which the phrase, “ source of law ” may be 
used. The idea of a command has frequently 
implied to the minds of many thinkers, the 
notion that a law must somehow be an arbitrary 
expression of the Sovereign’s selfish will or 
caprice, that it is evolved in his inner conscious- 
ness out of nothing, and without any regard for 
the customary or ideal notions of right and 
wrong. If this is what is reahy implied by the 
“ orthodox ” Austinian expositions, as Diclanson 
suggests, the word may be certainly abandoned, 
and a less misleading one be substituted for it. 
“ The function of the Sovereign is not to create 
laws arbitrarily, ex nihilo, but to be the source 
or mouthpiece of final and authoritative 
pronouncements of the rules of conduct, which 
are to be called laws.” 27 There is no logical 
reason why, these authoritative pronouncements 
of the sovereign should not be based on the 
prevailing notions of right and wrong. It is 


23. F. Pollock : History of the Science of Politics, 

p. 60 . 

24 Hsiao : Political Pluralism^ p. 12. 

25. Mclvcr ; The Modem State^ p. 431. 

26. Willoughby : The Nature of the State, pp. 163^. 

27. John Dickinson : “A Worl^g Theory of Sover- 
eignty ”, Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLXI-XLIH. 


true, that questions of right and wrong ' lie so 
frequently within the twilight zone of rational 
differences of opinion,’ but it is for the very same 
reason, that the need is felt for some recognised 
organ to exercise what Justice Holmes has so 
aptly termed, ‘ the sovereign prerogative of 
choice.’ This then is the characteristic act of 
Sovereignty. 

We may be able to appreciate this- better if 
we remember that in the early stages of social 
development the civilization is more simple and 
the common interests are few and less complex 
in character. In such a stage custom has been- 
everywhere the means of social regulation. But 
with the growing complexity of life and the 
interactions of manifold activities that result 
from human relations, custom soon proves 
inadequate. With a more advanced stage of 
civilization, the State appears as an interpreter 
and enforcer of tradition and customary rules.28 
Changing conditions create new situations and 
new problems and the State is called upon to 
adjuchcate and reconcile the confiictdng claims 
that arise out of them. Under these circum- 
stances, the State has a more creative function) 
to perform. It cannot merely satisfy itself by 
responding to social facts, nor can it deem its 
function duly discharged by merely identifying^ 
itself with the status quo. The important 
point is to see that these interests do not merely 
become identical with those of the powerful 
class in the society at any given moment. In 
the words of Roscoe Poxmd, ‘ the problem of 
legal order is one of reconciling, harmonizing 
or compromising conflicting or overlapping 
human claims or desires or demands.’ And the 
process of this reconciliation is not to be one of 
mere adjustment but of integration. “ Law is 
to find way of uniting interests ... It should 
be one of the great creative forces of our life.” 29 

Here, then is the sound and valuable 
element underlying the juristic conception of 
Sovereignty. The modern pluralists, in their 
vehement attack rush to the other extreme of 
denying ‘ in toto ’ the very conception of 
Sovereignty as such. We must recognise the 
necessary distinction between ‘ law ’ and ' fact ’ 
between the de jure and de facto Sovereign. 
It must be understood that the only real 
sovereign power is that made so by law. The 
attempt to split up the ‘ legal ’ and ‘ political ’ 
sovereign leads to nothing else but confusion. 
The political sovereign has no lawful title; the 
only sovereign which law must recognise is that 
definite authoritative organ whose function is 


28. Willoughby : The Nature of the State, p. 146. 

29. M. P. Follett : Creative Experience, p. 271. 
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to draw the line between what is and what is 
.not law.30 

However, we do not mean to imply that 
law has always served the cause of justice. 
'On the contrary it may be pointed out that law 
has invariably become a potent instrument in the 
hands of the powerful vested interests. In the 
past, its harshest provisions have been directed 
against those classes of society which stood most 
in need of its protection. It has been unmerciful 
to the poor and the weak and it has defined 
with exactness the rights of the strong. It may 
bo that the legal sovereign may become 
oppressive in the exercise of power or may fail 
to fulfil its purpose. Such a social order 
ultimately fails to command the moral loyalty 
of its people, and forfeiting its claims to be 
sustained by their con^ctions renders itself 
inherently unstable and unreliable.31 Dis- 
obedience in such a case may become a moral 
duty and failing constitutional means, revolution 

30. McHwain, “ Sovereignty Again ”, Econoirdca, 
No. 18, p. 2S6. 

31. Walter Lippmann : The Method of freedom, 
p. 15. 


may be the only course open to the oppressed. 
Such a course may result in the deposition of the 
one and institution of another sovereign; yet, 
it cannot be denied that the ultimate legal 
sovereignty belongs to the new sovereign. Legal 
sovereignty as such cannot be dispensed with. 
To quote Dickinson : 

“The legal sovereign is the ultimate source of law 
not in the sense of being an uncaused cause or an ' un- 
motived author, but in the sense that only that which 
passes through it has the force of law and only after 
having passed through it and received its stamp of 
validity.”*® 

Juristic sovereignty only when harmonised 
with the moral forces of the society, may succeed 
in claiming allegiance from the people. True 
legal sovereignty must be an expression of 
genuine general will which is not a fixed 
quantity. It is the result of a process which 
involves ‘ interweaving of many desires and 
attitudes, emotions and ideas,’ an endless 
process of trial and error. It is a process of 
creative experience which is the sine qua non 
of social progress. 

32. Political Science Quarterly, Vol. XLII, p. 534. 


SALARIES OF PUBLIC SERVANTS 

By MANINDRA NARAYON RAY 


The implementing of the Karachi Congress 
resolutions on salaries of public servants in 
India by Congress Ministei-s in the seven 
provinces in which the Congress party has 
accepted ministerial offices, has given rise to 
criticisms in various quarters. Approval has 
neither been meagre nor half-hearted; but 
denunciations, too, have poured in in abundance 
and dire consequence have been threatened by 
critics who have quoted chapter and verse from 
orthodox economics in substantiation of their 
prophecy regarding the inevitable deterioration 
of the standard of efficiency and demoralisation 
of public servants as a sequel to lowering of 
their salaries. It is impossible to ignore that 
this type of criticism represents to a great 
extent the revolt of vested interests against 
an encroachment by justice on their long- 
standing privileges. These criticisms, to the 
extent they are outward expression of greed and 
selfishness, may be dismissed with the contempt 
they deserve. The hackneyed arguments which 


rely for support on catchy words and phrases 
like ' efficiency,’ ‘ public morality ’ and the like 
may also be similarly left out. But an answer 
needs be given to the suggestions and even 
assertions that have been made to the effect 
that the Congress is going to do something, which 
has never before been attempted by any State 
in the world. 

It is a platitude that the salaries of public 
servants should bear some relation to the paying 
capacity of the mass of the people whose 
contributions constitute the bulk of the revenues 
of a State. It is also a salient principle of 
public finance that the revenues of a state should 
be so expended as to ensure the maximum of 
return to the tax-payers and prevent the 
frittering away of it over the mere work of 
administration which, after all, is mere means 
to an end and not the end in itself. This canon 
is observed all over the world and great care 
taken so that a disproportionate amount of the 
revenue is not spent away over salaries of 
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public servants. It is also desirable that the 
gap between the earnings of public servants 
and those of workers in private employ and 
members of the profession should not be so 
wide as to make public servants a class apart 
by themselves. The creation of an aristocracy 
in this respect inevitably acts as a drag on 
political progress as much as it diverts the 
ambition and energy of youth from productive 
but risky private enterprise to directly unproduc- 
tive but secure public services. Even a cursory 
study of the salaries of public officials in various 
countries reveals that these have been the 
guiding principles underlying the respective 
scales of salaries of their public servants while 
these have hitherto been given a complete go- 
by by the authorities in India. The following 
paragraphs will show that, taking into considera- 
tion the per capita income of the Indian people 
the average earnings of Indian workers in 
organized industries, and the revenue receipts 
of the Government, the Congress maximum of 
Rs. 500 a month for a public servant not only 
represents a just allocation but also stands on 
a par with the scales of salaries of public 
servants in other States. 

India and Japan 

(1 Yen=Rs.^f^ ) 

It is interesting to contrast the salaries of 
public secants in India with those of the public 
servants in Japan. Even a superficial observer 
can see for himself that in points of prosperity, 
industiial efficiency and political status, Japan 
stands head and shoulders above India. As 
a formidable challenge to the oldest and the 
most powerful States of the world, Japan 
presents a striking contrast to the politically 
down-trodden and economically pauperised India 
of today. A close study of certain basic features 
of the economic life of Japan in contrast, with 
the corresponding features of the Indian life 
only confirms the impression of the superficial 
observer that as a more prosperous nation 
Japan is in a better position to pay high salaries 
to her public servants. 

The latest Japan Year Book does not give 
any figure regarding the per capita income of 
a Japanese. But it puts down the total value 
of the agricultural and industrial productions 
in Japan proper in 1933 at 12,331,591,000 
yens. As this figure has been arrived at by 
adding the values of productions in most 
agricultural and industrial pursuits including 
the working of the mines, forests and rivers and 
seas, we may safely take it to represent the 
total national dividend of Japan for the year 
1933. Divided among a total population of 

67—7 


6,72,38,600, the per capita income in Japan 
works out at 184 yens. Expressed in rupees, 
the amount comes to just a little over Rs. 143. 

Compare this with the per capita income 
in India which, at the highest computation, has 
been found to hover round Rs. 80. The figure 
w^ worked out before the disastrous fall in 
prices. The present-day per capita income in 
India must, therefore, be very much lower than 
that figure. But even assuming that the figure, 
Rs. 80, represents the per capita income in India, 
we find that the per capita income in Japan 
is higher than the per capita income in India 
by as much as 80 per cent. 

Almost equally glaring contrasts are notice- 
able in the average earnings of wage-earners 
in the two countries. The low scale of wages 
of industrial workers in India is a notorious 
fact which is known to whoever has cared to 
visit an Indian factory and enquire from the 
workers about their earnings. Unfortunately, 
however, no scientific and systematic enquiry 
has been made into the subject and we have 
not got adequate data regarding the general rate 
of wages in India. The only standard works 
we can refer to for this purpose are the few 
reports published from the Labour Office at 
Bombay. According to the latest of these reports 
on the Engineering industries, ordinary 
carpenters, ordinary black-smiths, ordinary 
electrical fitters, engine and boiler cleaners and 
oil engine drivers receive Rs. 31-5-6, Rs. 29-6-8, 
Rs. 38-5-7, Rs. 25-2-10 and Rs. 52-8-11 res- 
pectively. Compared with these scales of wages 
we have it in the latest Japan Year Book that the 
monthly average wage in the Engineering and 
Construction industries in Japan is as much as 
Rs. 54-1-3. It will be seen that the average 
wage in Japan in these particular industries is 
higher than the wages of the Indian engine and 
boiler cleaners and oil engine drivers by 11.6 and 
3.8 respectively. The contrast will appear more 
striking if we remember that the Indian 
figures are based mostly on the returns received 
from the Railway workshops which are parts of 
the State Railways and in which, therefore, a 
higher rate of wages prevails than are paid in 
small and poor private concerns which consti- 
tute quite a substantial fraction of the total 
engineering industry in India. 

The condition is more or less the same in 
the printing industry also. A rotary machine 
attendant in Bombay no doubt receives 
Rs. 53-10-2 as against the average wage in the 
printing industry in Japan of Rs. 50-G-l. But 
in the same industry a compositor in Bombay 
receives Rs. 36-11-6 and a treadle macliino man 
only Rs. 33-9-7 which are lower than tlie 
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average wage in Japan by 38.8 p.c. and 39.3 p.c. 
respectively. 

The constrast is equally prominent in the 
cotton textile industry. The average monthly 
wage in Japan is given in the latest Year Book 
as Rs. 36-6-3. As against this we find in the 
Bombay Labour’ Office Report that in Bombay 
while a Mule Spinner gets Rs. 36-4-2 and a 
six-loom weaver, as much as Rs. 45-10-5, a one- 
loom weaver, a warper, and a carding machine 
attendant get Rs. 25-15-9, Rs. 22-15-3, and 
Rs. 17-15-9 respectively. 

We have more figure regarding the average 
wages in other industries in Japan but as corres- 
ponding Indian figures are not available for 
comparison, it is useless to cite them here. Our 
main contention, namely, that the people of 
Japan are more prosperous than the people of 
India and, therefore, are in a better position to 
pay higher wages to their public servants, stands 
amply substantiated by the comparisons that we 
have been able to make in the foregoing 
paragraphs. 

The question may be ■viewed from another 
angle also. We have already stated as a 
general principle that the salary bill of a Govern- 
ment should bear some reasonable proportion 
to the total revenues of the State. It follows, 
therefore, that the higher the revenues, the 
higher may be the salaries of public officials. 
From this stand-point it is interesting to compare 
the revenue figures of Japan with those of India. 
We have it in the latest issue of the Japan 
Year Book that the total receipts for the year 
1935-36 were estimated in the budget at 
Rs. 1,72,24,84,236. Compare this figure with 
the budget estimate of the Government of India 
for the same year, namely Rs. 1,22,76,41,000 
and it •will be seen that the revenues of* Japan 
are higher than the revenues of India by as 
much as 40.3 per cent. 

The foregoing paragraphs make it quite 
clear that the individual as well as national 
finances of Japan do justify the payment to 
public officials of higher salary than should be 
paid to the public servants in India. But the 
following table of salaries of public servants 
in Japan shows that the truth lies just the other 
way. 


officials in India. Lest the unquestionable 
smaller area and population of Japan be cited 
as an argument in justification, of the higher 
rate in India we take into consideration, not the 
salaries of the approximately corresponding 
officers of the Government of India, but of the 
Government of those provinces which bear 
comparison with Japan in points of area and 
population. The Punjab has a population of 
2,36,80,852 as compared with 2,10,68,305 of 
Korea; and yet the Governor of the Punjab 
receives a salary of Rs. 8333-5-4 per month. 
It will be seen that while the population of the 
Punjab is higher than the population of Korea 
by only 11.8 p.c., the Governor of the 
Punjab receives a salary which is higher 
than the salary of the Governor-General of 
Korea by as much as 1793.8 per cent. 
There is no province in India whose popula- 
tion is approximately equal to the population 
of the Japanese Empire as a whole. We 
cannot, therefore directly compare the salary 
of the Prime Minister of Japan with the salary 
that used to be paid to the old Executive 
Councillor in an Indian province or the salary 
which is at present paid to non-Congress 
Premiei’s. But we may bring out the contrast 
in another way. Bengal has a population of 
50,114,002 which is- less than half the popula- 
tion of the Japanese Empire. If, therefore, the 
number of people that a Prime Minister governs 
be taken as denoting his responsibility and if, 
again, it be conceded that the salary of an 
official should be proportionate to his respon- 
sibility then the salary of the Prime Minister 
of Japan should be a Uttle less than double the 
salary of the Prime Minister of Bengal. Yet 
we find that the non-Congi’ess Premier of Bengal 
receives a salary of Rs. 3,000 per month which 
is more than four times the salary of the Prime 
Minister of Japan. To take up, again, the ease 
of Secretaries, we know that the I.O.S. Chief 
Secretaries of the Provincial Governments 
receive salaries which vaiy between Rs. 1,900 
in N.-W. F. P. and Rs. 5,333 in Bengal. It will 
be seen that even the lowest paid Chief Secre- 
tary in an Indian province receives a salaiy 
which is more than five times the salary of the 
Secretaries in Japan. 


Prime Minister 
Other Ministers 
Secretaries 

Governor-General of Korea 
"!hancelIoi of Privy Conncil 


Per year 

Per montti 

(Yen) 

(Rs.) 


9,600 

622 0 

0 

6.800 

440 9 

4 

5,800 

375 12 

8 

6,800 

440 9 

4 

6,600 

427 10 

0 


It is interesting to compare these figures 
ith the figures of the salaries of high State 


Coming down to Civil Services proper, we 
find the same glaring contrast between the 
salaries of the civil servants in Japan and those 
of the civil servants in India. In Japan civil 
officials are divided into four ranks according 
to their grade of merit, education and ability, 
namely, (1) Shinnin rank appointed by His 
Majesty directly, (’2) Chokunin rank, appoint- 
ed by His Majesty's order indirectly, (3) Sonin 
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rank, appointed by His Majesty’s approval, and 
(4) Hanin rank of minor officials appointed by 
the heads of different offices. At •&e end of 
1934 officials of Shinnin and Chokunin rardc 
numbered 1609 with an aggregate salary of yens 
8,296,314 a year, officials of Sonin rank, 13,985 
with yens 37,073,394 and officials of Hanin rank 
120,098 with yens 117,963,318. Thus, the 
average salary of officials of Chokunin rank was 
yens 5,166 a year or Rs. 334-1-0 per month, 
that of officials of Sonin rank yens 2,651 or 
Rs. 171-12-3 per month and that of officials 
of Hanin rank, yens 982 a year or Rs. 63-10-0 
per month. 

There is no need of emphasising here the 
glaring difference between the above scales of 
salaries of civil servants in Japan and the scales 
that prevail in India. Suffice it to point out 
that, while the average salary of an official of 
the Imperial cadre in Japan is only a little over 
Rs. 334 a month, the lowest salary drawn by a 
District Magistrate in Bombay amounts to as 
much as Rs. 1,150 a month.which is higher than 
the salary of a Japanese officer of the same 
rank by 244.3 per cent. 

It would be interesting and revealing 
indeed if we could bring out the contrast be- 
tween the civil services in Japan and the civil 
services in India in points of numerical 
strength and tcftal salary paid. But im- 
fortunately we have not been able to as- 
certain the exact number of civil servants 
employed in any province in India. We have, 
however, ascertained approximately from the 
combined All-India Civil List, the number of 
officers of the Imperial ahd other higher services 
who are employed in the provinces. We have 
also added together the scheduled salaries due 
to be paid to them from the provincial revenues. 
The number tbus ascertained obviously falls 
far short of the actual number of officers em- 
ployed in the provinces most of whom receive 
much higher salaries than what is paid to the 
highest-paid official in Japan. The figure of 
salaries paid is also far from accurate, inasmuch 
as the Civil List, does not mention the salaries 
of quite a large number of officers whose names 
occur with conspicuous prominence. In spite, 
however, of these limitations the figures that 
we have been able to ascertain for the present, 
are likely to prove helpful for the purpose of 
comparison. Thus, to take the province of 
Bengal again, the population of which, as we 
have already pointed out, is less than half the 
population of the Empire of Japan , — we find 
that the total number of officers of the I.C.S., 
i.P.S., I.M.S., Industries Department, Co- 
operative Department, Agricultural Department, 


Forest Department, Excise, Opium, Salt and 
Customs Departments, Prisons Department, 
Education Department, and Public Works and 
Irrigation Departments, who are employed in 
Bengal, comes to 399 who in the aggregate 
receive approximately Es. 5,19,406 per month 
and none of whom receives a sdary lower than. 
Rs. .500 per month. The average salary thus 
works out at a little over Rs. 1,301 per month 
which is higher than the highest average salary 
in Japan by 289.5 per cent. With the data just 
now in our possession we cannot prove conclu- 
sively that proportionately speaking, Bengal or 
any other Indjan province will be found to 
employ a much higher number of officers draw- 
ing a much higher total amount than the corres- 
ponding figures for Japan. But we have no 
doubt that any painstaking student who cares 
to analyse a provincial Civil List will be able 
to prove the point for himself. 

We have said enough in the foregoing 
paragraphs to prove, on the one hand, that 
Japan pays to her public servants salaries on 
a much lower scale than the scale prevalent in 
India and, on the other hand, that the Congress 
has not fixed a utopian maximiam of salary for 
the public servants in India. We may conclude 
with a reminder to our critics that nothing has 
so far been heard as regards the deterioration 
of the efficiency of the public servants in Japan 
or prevalence of curruption and bribery in the 
public services in that country on account of 
the low scale of salaries. 

India, aot Poland 
(1 Zloty=£0.039) 

If we compare the salaries of public 
seiwants in India with those of public servants 
in Poland we notice almost similar discrepancies 
in the- scales and find that, Indian scale is much 
higher than the scale prevalent in Poland. 
Poland, according to the latest Census Report, 
has a population of 32,133,500 which is less 
than the population of the former province of 
Behar and Orissa by 56,44,076. Should it be a 
fact that the salaries of public servants in India 
have everything to commend themselves, we 
may reasonably expect that the two sets of 
salaries will bear comparison with each 
other. We would, rather, expect that a 
much higher scale of salaries will prevail in 
Poland inasmuch as Poland is economically 
much better off than Behar and Orissa which, by 
the way, is poorer than many other Indian 
provinces like Bombay and Bengal. We have 
not been able to ascertain the per capita income 
in Poland, even the latest Year Book of Poland 
being silent on this point. We have, however, 
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other data to compare the economic condition 
of the two countries and to establish the relative 
prosperity of Poland. According to the reports 
issued by the Bombay Labour Office, a steam 
engine driver in Bombay receives a little over 
Rs. 83 per month while a Mule Spinner and a 
six-loom weaver in the textile industry receive 
a little over Rs. 36, and Rs. 45 respectively. 
In glaring contrast with this we find in the 
latest Year Book of Poland that the average 
hourly earnings in the Engineering and Textile 
industries in Poland amounted to 1-17 Zlotys 
and 0-77 Zlotys respectively according to the 
latest calculations. Expi'essed in rupees on the 
basis of an eight-hour day the figures come to 
Rs. 146 and Rs. 96 respectively which are higher 
than the corresponding Indian figures by 75.9 
per cent and 113.3 per cent respectively or 
which are approximately one-half times more 
than and twice as much as the respective figures 
for Bombay. The budget receipts of Poland also 
tell the same tale of relative prosperity. The 
revenue receipts in Poland for 1935-36 were 
estimated at 2,120,400,000 Zlotys or 'Rs. 110,26, 
08,000 as against the estimated revenue receipts 
for B. & 0. for the same year of Rs. 5,53,96,000. 
It is obvious that the revenues of Poland were 
higher than the revenues of B. & O. by as much 
as 1883.1 per cent or, in other words, Poland 
has a revenue W’hich is over 19 times the 
revenues of B. & 0. 

It wdll be clear from what has been stated 
above that Poland is in a much better position 
to pay high salaries to her officials than our 
poor province of Behar. Yet the fact is that 
the scale of salary in Poland is much lower than 
the scale allow’ed in B. & 0. The highest 
executive official in Poland, for example, 
receives a salary of only 3,000 Zlotys or 
Rs. 1,560 per month as against the Behar 
Governor’s salary of Rs. 8,333-5-4 which, obvi- 
ously, is more than five times the salary of the 
corresponding official in Poland. To put it in 
another way, the Governor of Behar receives 
a salary which is higher than the salary of the 
highest official in Poland by 434.1 per cent. 
Nay, even a District Magistrate wffiosc salary 
may rise up to 2,500 receives a much higher 
salary, even absolutely, than the highest official 
in Poland. 

We may look at the astounding discre- 
pancies between the positions of the two 
countries and the glaring inequity of the Indian 
s^'stem from another angle also. While in 
Poland there are only 767 officers including the 
President who draw a salary above Rs. 500 per 
month, there are in Behar and Orissa as many 
as 253 officers of the Imperial Services (enume- 


rated in an earlier section) whose salary 
ranges between 501 and over 4,000. The 
contrast is more marked in the upper grades. 
Wliile in Poland there are no more than 1.3 
officers (including the President) who receive s 
salary above PuS. 1,000 per month, there are in 
Behar and Orissa as many as 156 officers of 
Imperial Services alone wd:ose salaiy is higher 
than Rs. 1,000 per month. 

Such contrasts may be multiplied indefi- 
nitely. But enough has been said above to 
show that an Indian province stands as a 
symbol of extravagance in comparison with 
Poland. Relatively as well as absolutely, 
Poland pays a much lower salaiy to her public 
servants than India. 

India and United States 
(1 DoIlarr=Rs. 2.73) 

The scale of salaries in India is extravagant 
not only in comparison with Japan and Poland 
but also in comparison with America. Superficial 
observers has often been misled by the high 
figures of salaries of the high functionaries in 
America. Indeed, the general impression pre- 
vails in India that the salaries of Indian officials, 
high though they be, cannot bear comparison 
with the salaries of public officials in TJ. S. A. 
This impression, as we shall presently show, is 
not correct. 

In examining the figures of salaries of 
public officials in U. 3. A. it should con- 
stantly be borne in mind that America is almost 
incomparably richer than India. “ The land 
of Dollars ” is reputed all over the world for 
its fabulous wealth. The per capita national 
income in U. S. A. amounts to as ranch as 676 
dollars or Rs. 1,845 which is more than 23 times 
the per capita national income in India or, 
to put it in another way, higher by 2206.2 
per cent. If the salary of the public 
official is at all to bear any proportion 
to the income of the people, — which we hold 
it should, — then on this ground alone the salary 
of an officer in U. S. A. ought to be 23 times 
higher than the salary of the corresponding 
official in India, or, conversely, the salary of 
an Indian official ought to be about 1/23 of 
the salary of the corresponding official in U. S. A. 
We shall see presently that the actual condition 
is far different. 

Then again, the average earning of a 
worker in U. S. A. is considerably higher than 
the average earning in India. According to the 
Year Book of Labour Statistics for 1935-30 
issued from the International Labour Office, the 
average hourly earnings of skilled workers in 
the Iron and Steel industry and Cotton Textile 
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industry in U. S. A. amoimted in March 1936 
to 0.687 dollars and 0.500 dollars respectively. 
Expressed in rupees on the basis of an eight 
hour day, the figures come to Rs. 450 and 
Rs. 327.6 respectively. It will at once be seen 
that in pomparison with the earnings of the 
workers in the Engineering and Textile industries 
in Bombay the U. S. A. figures are liigher by 
more than five times and seven times respec- 
tively. Therefore, from this standpoint also the 
case for Indian salaries being lower than the 
salaries in U. S. A. is quite strong. 

Finally, a comparative analysis of the 
budgets of the two coimtries also leads us to 
the same conclusion. In population U. S. A. is 
smaller than India. Nevertheless, we find that 
while in India the revenue receipts for 1936-37 
were estimated at Rs. 1,22,76,41,000, the actual 
receipts in U. S. A. in 1935-36 amounted to 
4,115,956,615 dollars or Rs. 1,123,15,61,559. It 
will be seen that the revenues of U. S. A. are 
higher than the revenues of India by 814 per 
cent or nine times. One would expect that the 
salaries of public officials in the two countries 
would reflect their respective budgetary posi- 
tions. 

But coming to the actual facts we find that 
the position is quite different. The President 
of the United States, for example, — ^who in 
status, power and international prestige stands 
far higher than the Governor-General of India 
and whose salary, therefore, we may well 
compare with the salary of the Governor- 
General of India in spite of the difference 
between the two countri^ in points of area and 
populatio n,— draws a monthly salary of 
Rs. 17.062 as against Rs. 21,333 drawn by the 
Governor-General of India. The contrast is 
staggering. The Governor-General of a Depen- 
dency, the revenues of which amount to less 
than one-ninth of the revenues of U. S. A. and 
who rules over a people whose average income 
per head is about one-twenty-third of the 
average income of an American, draws a salary 
which is 1.2 times higher than the salary of 
the President of the U. S. A. It should be 
remembered that the salary of the Governor- 
General of India is only a part of his emolu- 
ments. His various allowances exceed his salary 
in the aggregate. 

Still more staggering contrasts are trace- 
able in the comparatively lower ranks of 
officials in the two countries. Thus, we find 
that, while a member of the Viceroy’s Executive 
Council draws a sala^ of Rs. 6,667 per month, 
a member of the Cabinet of American President 
draws only Rs. 3,412. The Governor of New 
York State receives a salary of Rs. 5,687 per 


montli while the Governor of C. P., the popula- 
tion of which is nearly equal to the population 
of New York, draws as much as Rs. 6,000 per 
month. The contrast is more pronounced in the 
case of South Dakota. The population of 
this State is just a little higher than the popu- 
lation of Delhi province. Yet, w'hile the Cliief 
Commissioner of Delhi draws a salary of 
Rs. 3,000 per month, the Governor of South 
Dakota does not get more than Rs. 682 per 
month. Again, while the Chief Justice of 
Bengal gets a salary of Rs. 6,000 per month 
the Chief Justice of the United States draws 
only Rs. 4,550. Unfortunately, we have not 
been able to ascertain the salaries of the officers 
of the Civil Services proper for the purpose of 
comparison with the officers of the correspond- 
ing ranks in India. But we may draw inferences 
from the above figures. America is not a 
Socialist State believing in equality nor has 
any one in America yet accepted a cabinet post 
on a salary lower' than the lowest paid Sub- 
Divisional Officer as the Congressmen have done 
in India. We may legitimately infer, therefore, 
that the salaries of Civil Sen^ants in U. S. A. 
must be proportionately lower than the salaries 
of Cabinet Ministers and Governors. In that 
case, those salaries are bound to be lower than 
the salaries of Indian officers, not relatively but 
absolutely as has been demonstrated above in 
the cases of some of the highest officials of the 
State. 

So, then, even the “ Land of Dollars ” does 
not squander away public money over salaries 
in the same way as is done in India. There the 
salary of the officials bear.s a reasonable propor- 
tion to the revenues of the State and the 
average income of the people. The Congress 
in India wants to introduce the principle which 
is already at work in U. S. A. 

India and Other Empire Countries 

(£l=Rs. 13^) 

No study of the question of the salaries of 
public seiwants in India can be deemed 
complete if the salaries prevailing in other 
Empire countries, especially Great Britain,, arc 
not included in the scope. This has become 
all the more imperative because recently the 
British Parliament has, after due consideration 
and prolonged deliberations, voted for subs- 
tantial increase in the salaries of the members 
of the Cabinet. We propose, therefore, to 
examine briefly in this section these salaries 
and the salaries prevailing in other Dominions, 
Colonies and Dependencies. 

To view the salaries prevalent in the 
Empire countries in the proper perspective it 
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should be carefully borne in mind that tbe 
scales of salaries in Britain as well as in other 
Empire countries have been determined by 
British Imperialism whose quest for colonies 
was inspired as much by a desire for commer- 
cial expansion as by the desire for finding 
lucrative jobs for the capable youths of Great 
Britain. Therefore, consciously or sub-consci- 
ously the desire to fix the scale of salaries at 
the highest attainable^ level was throughout 
present in the minds of those who had anything 
to do with the determination of these salaries. 
Secondly, it should also be borne in mind that 
in all these cases, as in the case of India, the 
bulk of the revenues was to be derived from 
the natives of the colonies who had no voice in 
the matter of the disposal of the revenues and 
who could, therefore, be bled white with im- 
punity. This is why the salaries in certain 
Empire countries are on a par with the salaries 
prevalent in India. 

These observations, however, do not hold 
good in the case of the United Kingdom. 
Great Britain as the heart of the British 
Empire, is prosperous almost to a fabulous 
extent. With a population which is just a little 
over 12 per cent of the population of India, 
Great Britain enjoys prosperity which cannot 
bear any comparison with the negative pros- 
perity of India. According to the modest 
calculations of the British Board of Trade, 
Great Britain draws an nnnual income of £185 
million or Rs. 246,66,66,666 from her overseas 
investments and £75 million or Rs. 100,00,00,000 
from her shipping. According to a moderate 
estimate, Britain's national income per capita 
amounts to £93 or Rs. 1,240 which is more than 
fifteen times or 1450 per cent higher than tiie yer 
capita income in India. The monthly earning 
of a skilled labourer in the Engineering industry 
in Britain amounts to Rs. 1& which is more 
than double the monthly, earning of a steam 
engine driver in Bombay. Lastly, the actual 
revenue receipts of Great Britain for 1935-36 
were higher than the budget estimate of the 
Government of India for 1936-37 by 
Rs., 10,036,027,587 or more than. 817 per cent. 
It is unnecessary to say anything more to 
establish the relative prosperity of Britain. 

Yet, in spite of such prosperity the salaries 
in Great Britain are not even absolutely higher 
than the salaries of public officials in India. 
Even after the recent increase, the salary of 
the Prime Minister of Great Britain stands at 
only Rs. 11,111 which is higher than the salary 
of the Governor of Bengal by only a little over 
11 per cent but lower than the salary of the 
jovernor-General of India by Rs. 10,222 or a 


little over 91 per cent. To put it in another 
way, the Prime Minister of Great Britain takes 
only -00009 per cent of the revenues of England 
while the Governor-General of India draws as 
much as .001 per cent of the revenue of India. 

We are led to more interesting conclusions 
when we examine the salaries of the other 
Ministers in Britain in relation to the salaries 
of the occupiers of mini sterial posts in India. 
Under the' new Baldwin dispensation in England 
each Minister in the Cabinet receives an annual 
salary of £5,000 or Rs. 5,556 per month. 
Obviously this salary is lower than the salary 
of a member of the Viceroy’s Executive Council 
which is 6,667 by a little over 20 per cent. It- 
is, of course, higher than the salary of a 
provincial minister in India. One can, of course, 
cite the instance of, say, the Prime Minister 
of Bengal and say with a flourish that here at 
least In(fia has shown economy. But this is 
largely an appearance. To understand the 
reality we must examine the figures a little 
more closely. We then find that the salary 
of a Cabinet Minister in Britain represents 
only -00004 per cent of the revenues of England 
while, the salary of the Premier of Bengal 
represents as much as .002 per cent of the 
revenues of Bengal. To bring out the truth 
more clearly, let us point out that -00004 per 
cent, of the revenues of Bengal amounts to only 
Rs. 46-8 which, proportionately with a. Minister 
of England, a Minister of Bengal ought to 
receive. Now, let the reader judge for himself 
whether the Congress is aiming at a Utopia in 
fixing the maximum salary at Rs. 600 per 
month. 

We need not discuss in details the glaring 
discrepancies between the salaries of the members 
of the respective civil services proper of England 
and India. Mr. D. R. Gadgil of the Gokhale 
Institute of Politics and Economics has done 
so with remarkable lucidity in his admirable 
tract entitled The Salaries of Public Officials 
in India, and the inquisitive reader should' 
well spend a few profitable hours with that 
work. It is sufficient if we simply point out 
here that the highest salary which a British- 
civil servant can look to is only £3,000 per 
annum or Rs.’ 3,333 per month and that when 
he rises to the post of the Permanent Secretary 
of a department the total number of which one 
can count on one’s finger. The total strength 
of the British administrative class is 1,140 of 
whom the majority have to be satisfied with 
salaries ranging between Rs. 777 and Rs. 1,000 
per month. Yet it is never said in England, 
as it is repeated with vehemence in India, that 
the best t^e of young men cannot be attracted 
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to State services if a high salary is not offered 
to lure them away from lucrative business and 
professions. 

India and Canada 
(1 Canadian Dollar=Rs. 2.7) 

Let us take the case of Canada next. The 
"per capita national income in Canada amounts 
to Rs. 1,398 which is more than 17 times the 
per capita income in India. Though having a 
population which is lower than the population 
of C. P. by over 16 lakhs, Canada has a revenue 
of Rs. 533,118,493 which is higher than the 
revenues of C. P. by about 48 crores. In other 
words, the finances of Canada are more than 
11 times better than the finances of C. P. Yet 
the Prime Minister of Canada receives only 
Rs. 3,375 per month which is lower than what 
used to be paid to a member of the Executive 
Council before the 1st April last. Other 
Ministers in Canada receive only Rs. 2,250 each, 
which is lower than the salary of any 
Divisional Commissioner. 

India and South Africa 

To take the instance of the Union of South 
Africa next, we find that in point of population 
it stands just a Uttle higher than Assam which, 
by the way, is the poorest province in India. 
Wc have no figures of per capita income in 
South Africa, but the prosperity of the Union 
may well be guessed from the fact that the 
revenues of South Africa in 1934-35 amounted 
to more than 21 times the revenues of Assam. 
Yet we find that the Prime Minister of South 
Africa receives a salary of Rs. 3,888 which is 
higher than what used to be paid to a former 
executive councillor by only about Rs. 300. 
The rest of the Minister in South Africa receive 
only Rs. 2,777 each. 

The salaries of officers in the administrative 
ranks are much lower, the highest admissible 
being only Rs. 1,777. In self-explanatory 
contrast with this, we may point out that there 
are in poor Assam more than 20 officers of the 
Imperial Services who receive salaries higher 
than Rs. 2,000 per month. 

India and Turkey 
(1 Turkish Pound=Rs. 2-2 as.) 

Let us refer in passing to Turkey which 
is a rising power in the East. There are in 
Turkey 18 groups of Government officials who 
draw salaries on different scales. The highest 


salary in Turkey is only Rs. 318 per month. 
Therefore, the question of comparison -with 
India does not arise at all, for in India even 
a Deputy Collector does not start his career 
on less than Rs. 300 per month.* 

It is just possible that the economists of 
Turkey will charge the Congress with extra- 
vagance for having fixed the maximum salary 
at Rs. 500 a month. 

Conclusion 

The question of salaries of public servants 
is an all-important one for any State. It is 
more so for India because here Imperialism 
has introduced a ^stem which is unique in its 
inequity. It has impoverished an already poor 
exchequer, diverted a substantial portion of 
national finances to unproductive channels 
leading to the retardation of national develop- 
ment, created a new aristocracy of position and 
wealth, divided artificially the population of 
India, lured away the promising youths from 
industrial pursuits and, last but not the least-, 
created a formidable group who are impelled by 
sheer instinct of self-preservation to side with 
British Imperialism as against all movements 
for the radical reconstruction of society. The 
system desen'cs to be studied from all points 
of view and thoroughly overhauled. The scope 
of our study in this article, however, has been 
a limited one. We have tried, and we believe 
successfully, to establish, on the one hand, that 
the existing scales of salaries in India arc dis- 
proportionately high and, on the other, that the 
Congress has not its gaze fixed at the sky. We 
have shown, even excluding rigorously all 
allowances attached to particular posts which, 
every one knows, constitute a substantial addi- 
tion to the salary, that, not to speak of 
relativ-ely, Indian salaries axe even absolutely 
higher than the salaries of officials in other 
countries. We have even shown with unim- 
peachable statistical e\'idence that on the basis 
of the principle at work in Britain, the highest 
salary in India ought to be much less than 
Rs. 500 per month. 

[The materials for this article have been obtained 
from the o£Bce of the All-India Congress Committee at 
Allahabad.] 


, * Yet the revenues of Turkey were budgeted in 1&36-37 
at 212.764,000 Turkish pounds or Rs. 45,21,23,500 as 
against Rs. 11,22,67,000 of Bombay which is comparable 
■with Turkey in point of population. 



MAKING INDIA SELF-SUPPLYING IN COTTON GOODS 

By NABAYANDAS BAJORIA, b.a. 


It is only five years after the passing of the 
Sugar Protection Act (by which a duty of 
about 200^^ was imposed on foreign sugar) 
that India has become independent in its total 
requirement of sugar and there is even talk of 
exporting surplus production of sugar in the 
near future. 

At present India imports cotton goods 
including yarn etc. to the value of Rs. 21 crores 
14 lakhs (1935-36) and exports raw cotton to 
the extent of Rs. 33 crores 70 lakhs (1935-36). 
There are negotiations going on with Japan and 
Britain as to the quantity of cotton goods to be 
imported in India and the raw cotton to be 
exported to them. I do not understand how 
India can gain from such negotiations with 
regard to cotton goods. Out of the sum of 
Rs. 21 crores 14 lakhs, a sum of about Rs. 7 
crores represent the value of cotton and the 
amount of Rs. 14 crores or thereabout is the 
value of manufacturing charges. The latter 
amount can easily be saved by the Government 
for the Indian Public, by taking similar 
measures as it did take in regard to sugar. 

If a duty of say I50fo be put on all 
foreign goods and say lOO^o on British manu- 
factures (giving Britain a preference of 60% 
as against foreign manufacture) India is sure 
to become independent of all cotton manu- 
factures in the course of a few years and a 
sum of Rs. 14 to 15 crores, which goes out of 
the country at present, can be saved for the 
Nation. The amount can be taken back from 
the Cotton Mills by imposing a duty of say 
25% to 50% on all cotton goods manufactured 
in the mills just as an Excise duty of Rs. 1-8 
per maund is levied on the mill made sugar. 
The value on cotton goods manufactured in the 
mills amount to about Rs. 70 to 80 crores 
including the foreign cloth, which will be 
replaced by the Indian mills. The Excise duty 
will afford a revenue of at least Rs. 25 crores. 
Deducting some five crores at present realised 
by the import duty on foreign cotton goods, a 
balance of about say Rs. 20 crores additional 
revenue will be available which sum should be 
utilized for providing compulsory and primary 
education for the Indian masses. If a crore 
and a half rupees per month be spent on 
compulsory primary education, some three lakhs 


Primary Schools can be opened giving employ- 
ment to at least three lakhs educated persons. 
Thus all our Graduates, Under-graduates, even 
Matriculates may be employed to act as 
teachers, inspectors and other officers for the 
Primary Schools, which may be opened at least 
one for every two or three villages. Thus the 
•unemployment question of ovr educated young 
men will be solved to a very large extent. 

The Excise duty on mill cloth will be the 
much needed protection to the Khaddar move- 
ment affording additional employment to the 
millions of widows and starving peasantry of 
the country to whom even an additional income 
of one pice per day is so very necessary to 
keep body and soul together. 

Now let us find out on whom the additional 
taxation of the Excise duty will fall. As a 
result of the Excise duty, mill cloth will become 
25% to 50% dearer. To the very rich, the 
extra price of cloth will be like a fly’s bite. 
Of course, the middle classes will feel the rise 
in price, but on the other hand they will be 
benefited by the income that will be earned by 
them as teachers in the Primary Schools. Por 
the very poorer classes, the rise in price of mill 
cloth will stimulate them into activity from 
their present lethargy and make them manu- 
factiue their own cloth at home, and thus 
giving them some additional employment and 
income in their present forced leisure. To the 
widows and old women, it will be a relief of 
which they have been deprived since the advent 
of the cotton mills. 

The stumbling block to the above scheme 
is the quantity of cotton goods imported from 
Great Britain. If the public opinion is very 
strong on this point, the Government will impose 
a duly on Japanese goods just as they have 
done in the case of sugar from Java. But the 
case of British goods is different. But in the 
interest of India’s millions, in the cause of 
removing illiteracy from the masses, in the 
cause of giving employment to the unemployed 
educated youths of the country, it is absolutely 
necessary that a prohibitive duty be put on all 
foreign cotton goods including British and thus 
save Rs. 14 to 15 crores which goes out of the 
land every year. I will be glad to hear 
criticism of the above scheme. 



THE ECONOMIC BACKGROUND OF WAR 

By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


This is the season for the meetings of the great 
political parties in England. The Conservative 
Party Conference begins in about ten days 
time. The Labour Party meets at Bournemouth 
next week and the chief matter to be considered 
will be their statement on International Policy 
and Defence. Undoubtedly this is the most 
important matter for the consideration of any 
political party and indeed of any nation. An 
undeclared war is being waged in all its bar- 
barity in China. Civil war, with one side 
aided by the two totalitarian Powers, has been 
going on for more than a year in Spain. And 
indeed Europe itself has been hovering on the 
brink of war for the last couple of years. 

Never before have we had nations in time 
of peace so heavily armed and so feverishly 
making preparations to increase their arma- 
ments. As history shows there can only be 
one end^to such preparations— War. 

One is constantly hearing about the “ next 
war.” But with a sound foreign policy the 
arms race might be stopped and the next war 
would never happen. The League of Nations 
can be made strong if given a sufficient lead 
by Great Britain. National armies would then 
become part of the international police force 
and the rule of law would take the place of 
brute force, the law of the jungle. 

To anyone who looks at it calmly the arms 
race is madness. What, after all, is the object 
that each country has in view ? To make iteelf 
so strong in arms and armaments that no other 
nation can equal it. But what are the other 
nations doing meanwhile ? They are meeting 
this by tiying to outrun the first nation in 
the arms race and themselves become stronger 
than any other nation. The security of one 
country is the insecurity of others. Then 
follows the alliance of one nation with another 
leading to the old bad “ balance of power ” 
theory. The only safe method is that of 
collective security and the joint action of all 
nations — joined in a League for the maintenance 
of peace — ^to take joint action against any 
aggressor who would break that peace. That 
means a giving up of some of our insular 
prejudice about national sovereignty but that 
is worth it for the greater peace. 

The brotherhood of man is a fact that is 
only beginning to be realized. No man liveth 
unto himself and no nation can live unto itself. 
National, racial and class barriers must go. 
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The barbarity of war is a crime against 
humanity. The Great War benefited no one 
and left everyone worse off than before. There 
were no fewer than 33,000,000 casualties, 
10,000,000 dead, and a direct financial expen- 
diture of no less than £37,000,000,000. In this 
country alone — and we were successful in the 
War — our War Debts amounted to 
£10,000,000,000. Taxation was increased four- 
fold and unemployment increased twenty-fold. 

If this is to be avoided in the future 
everyone must work for a world where co- 
operation instead of competition is the keynote, 
in a word, for a world co-operative common- 
wealth. 

In the past one could generally depend on 
treaty obligations being observed by the Great 
Powers. But even that has gone by the board. 
There seems to be no such thing as a general 
observance of international law. As the Daily 
Herald recently observed : 

“ International organisation for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes and the defence of law is in mins. There is 
nothing really which stands between the aggressor and 
his victim.” 

We were nearer peace, and the foundations 
of an international peace, during the time the 
Labour Party was in office in this country 
than at any other time since the end of the 
World War. In 1924, the Labour Government 
brought forward the Geneva Protocol which 
was designed to ^ve the whole world an inter- 
national system with a basis of arbitration and 
disarmament and collective security for every 
member of the League. For purely party 
purposes the Conservatives launched a fraudu- 
lent " red letter ” at the General Election in 
that year with which they deluded the electors 
and won the Election. One of the first things 
they did was to scrap the Protocol and delay 
calling any Disarmament Conference. 

When the second Labour Government took 
office five years later the conditions were very 
much worse. But even then the amount of 
pacific work that stands to the credit of the 
late Arthur Henderson as Foreign Secretary is 
tremendous. He secured the evacuation of the 
Rhineland. He arranged diplomatic and com- 
mercial relations with Russia. He negotiated 
the London Treaty of Naval Limitation with 
America and Japan and was instrumental in 
getting the Dominions and many foreign 
nations to accept the principle of compulsory 
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arbitration in international disputes. The 
authority of the League then stood high. _ A 
European Commission of Economic Go-operation 
was formed which was intended to remove 
the economic causes of war. Mr. Henderson 
had also intended to have a Disarmament 
Conference and prospects for such a Conference 
looked good. 

In 1931, came the slump for which at the 
time ■ the Labour Government was blamed — 
although, after attaining power, the National 
Government and its members were quite willing 
to admit, and did admit, that the causes of 
the slump had nothing whatever to do with the 
actions of the Labour Government or of its 
members. 

The so-called “ National ” Government 
however took office and since then things in 
the forei^ field have gone from bad to worse. 
The British Government, instead of continuing 
this country’s leadership in the League of 
Nations, was very luke-warm in its support of 
the League and ran away from almost every 
one of its international responsibilities and 
opportunities. It allowed and almost en- 
couraged Japan to over- run and occupy a 
considerable part of China. Mr. Stimson, the 
U. S. A. Secretary of State, has pointed out in 
so many words that Japan was directly en- 
couraged in her action against China in 1931, 
by the attitude of some English leading 
newspapers particularly the Times. But it was 
not only the newspapers supporting the Govern- 
ment that were to blame. The Japanese 
delegate at Geneva pointed out that our 
Foreign Secretary, Sir John Simon, had said in 
half an hour what he, Mr. Matsuoka, had been 
trying to say in his bad English for the pest 
ten days 1 The National Government practi- 
cally wrecked the Disarmament Conference and 
so encouraged Germany to abandon the last 
symbols of democracy and to begin rearming 
on an unprecedented scale. 

This rearmament by Germany was known 
to Mr. Baldwin’s Government but at the last 
General Election he deliberately misled the 
electors and after the Election calmly ex- 
plained in the House of Commons that he did 
so because otherwise his Party would have lost 
the Election. Surely a more callous statement 
was never made by any statesman ! 

Events quickly followed that showed how 
little influence Great Britain had in the forei^ 
field. In 1934, democracy was crushed in 
Austria. In 1936, Mussolini was allowed to 
over-run Abyssinia, in spite of Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech just before the General Election 
that the Government were pledged to steady 


and collective resistance to aggression in any 
part of the world. That speech also did much’ 
to return the present Government to office.. 
Soon after the General Election however Sir 
Samuel Hoare produced a plan for the partition 
of Abyssinia for which the British Government., 
was responsible along with M .Laval of France; 
So great was the public indignation that Sir- 
Samuel Hoare had to resign his office as- 
Foreign Secretary. It was not long however 
before Mr. Baldwin found for him another 
office in the Government — ^to prove that he and 
the Government really did not blame Sir Samuel 
Hoare as the public certainly did. 

In the Spanish Civil War we have done- 
little or nothing to prevent Germany and Italy 
arming General Franco in his rebellion against 
the Government established by law in Spain; 
Indeed we have rather helped them than other- 
wise because we have prevented arms going tO’ 
the Government in Spain— while the rebels can 
get as much as they require from Germany and 
Italy. 

Labour’s programme is intended to- 
strengthen and reinvigorate the League. It 
proposes to organize as far as possible a scheme 
of collective security and econmic co-operation 
— and form a strong group of nations pledged- 
to mutual aid against aggression and to effective 
co-operation amongst themselves. This group’ 
would be open to any nation that cared to join 
and share its benefits on condition that it 
•undertook the obligations consequent upon itS’ 
joining in. 

Raw materials would be available on equal 
terms to all nations. Tariffs would be reduced 
to enable freer trading. It is hoped that in 
this way many of the difficulties of Germany, 
Italy and Japan would be met by international 
agreement and that an end might be put to the 
appalling arms race that is at present going on. 

A General Disarmament Treaty might then 
be negotiated with provisions for international 
supervision. A breach of this Treaty would be 
met by an immediate imposition of sanctions. 
Arbitration not only in international disputes 
but in. connection with questions about Treaty 
Revision would be the rule. Truly a consum- 
mation devoutly to be desired ! 

It is very significant that war in the Far" 
East is being waged by the Japanese and in 
Spain by the Germans and Italians chiefly for 
economic reasons to enable them to have access 
to raw materials. 

Nearly 54% of China’s coal is in North 
China •which Japan is now endeavouring to 
make a province of Japan. Japan is short of 
coal and Manchuria can neither give her thfr 
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quantity nor the quality which she requires. 
.(Japan also desires to get control of the South 
Manchurian Railway which links up several of 
the most important cities in China and 
Manchuria.) 

In Spain the German position was put quite 
brutally by Herr Hitler on 27th June last in 
his speech at Wuerzburg in these words : 
" Germany needs to import ore. That is why 
we want a Nationalist Government in Spain 
so that we, may be able to buy Spanish ore.” 
It is interesting to note that this statement was 
suppressed in the German Press. 

Some of the large German Banks anti 
industrial organizations have large financial 
interests in Spain. The great armament firm, 
Krupps, has money in the Asturian coal mines 
as well as in the Basque iron mines. The I. G. 
Farben Company (the German chemical and 
dye trust) controls acids, fertilisers, and dyes 
in Spain. The great German electrical concerns 
like the A. E. G. and Siemens have both got 
their own factories in Spain. The Metallgesells- 
chaft, the main source of Germany’s raw 
materials for armaments, has business a^ee- 
ments with Italian metal concerns in the lomt 
organization and expansion of the Spanish 
mines to enable both of them to be independent 
of Great Britain, France and Sweden. 

German and British mining interests _ in 
Spain are also linked up in European Pyrites 
Ltd. This is the largest organization in the 
world for the sale of pyrites and pyrit^ 
residues. It is interesting to note that this 
finn is jointly owned by the German Metallge- 
sellschaft and by the British Rio Tinto 
Company Limited, the largest copper producers 
in Europe. 

The attack on the Basque territory by 
General Franco and his German and Italian 
freebooters can be understood when one 
realizes that the Basque territory produces at 
least 70 per cent of Spain’s iron ore exports. 
Soon after the fall of Bilbao, 'General Franco, 
on July 19tb, 1937, concluded a commercial 
treaty with Germany. On that day the Boersen 
Zeitung of Germany stated that, 


in the same countries, and not only by private mterests, 
complaints have been made against the German industry, 
because ia recent months it accepted Franco’s offer of 
additional supplies of pyrites and copper ore.” 

Germany and Italy however are not the 
only two countries who may be concerned in 
the economic future of Spain. Great Britain's 
large interests in Spain, especially in the 
mining areas of the Basque country, will be 
used to try to bring pressure on the British 
Government to grant belligerent _ rights _ to 
General !^anco. The Daily Mail Spanish 
Correspondent tells us that General Franco has 
decided to carry out a drastic retaliation _ if 
the British Government refuse to CTant him 
belligerent rights. We are further toTd that he 
will order the expulsion of every British subject 
from rebel Spain. As the Daily Mail adds 
(July 12th, 1937) ; 

“British mining interests in that territory held by 
tli6 izi8urg6zits are very considerable and tlie threat is 
viewed aa a series one/* 

General De Llano, who is w'ell-known as 
Franco’s chief broadcasting spokesman, stated 
by radio from Seville as quoted in the Daily 
Telegraph of 12th July, 1937 : 

‘‘The Nationalists could not guar^tee the minmg 
proper^ of nations whit^ are not willing to recoguise 
Generu Fnanco/* 

He added that the Nationalists had power to 
stop work in the mines. 

The great mining concern in this oounfciy 
are quite alive to the position and in their 
official magazine, the Metal Bulletin, of 27th 
July, 1937, they say : 

" . • • Renewed a-xieties have developed regarding 
the maintenance of ore supplies, in view of the reported 
terms of the German Government’s agreement with 
General Franco. There arc now strict limits to the 
tonnage of ironstone that can be drawn from the Cleveland 
min^s and the district is largely dependent upon import^ 
ores. Increased tonnage have latterly been airiving in 
the Tecs from Scandinavia and Northern Africa, but local 
consumers have large interests in the Biscaya mines and 
had been hoping that a resumption of imports from 
Bilbao would soon be possible. It is reported however 
that under the new agreement the bulk of the Bilbao 
ores will be directed to Germany and if this be confirmed 
serious representations are likely to be made to the British 
Board of Trade.” 


** It can he regarded only as a matter of course that 
after the conquest of Bilbao by the National Government, 
the German iron industry should once again enjoy its 
contractual rights to a supply of iron ore. In addition it 
was to be expected that the Spanisl: National Government 
would see to it that the German iron industry is compen* 
sated for the loss that it has suSered from the illegal 
intervention of the Red Government in Bilbao in favour 
of the iron industries of other countries, which will be 
unable to dispute the justice of such a proceeding by the 
Spanish National Government. These events 
and the attitude of the other iron industries may 
^conveniently be mentioned, as it has become known that 


One can only hope that the British ideas 
of freedom and justice will prevail against 
pressure that will undoubtedly come from the 
great capitalist interests in this coimtry many 
of whom, however, there seems reason to believe, 
would be prepared to sacrifice any such ideas 
of freedom and justice if by so doing they could 
increase their already very large profits. 

Westminster, 

27th Septomher, 1937, 



SOME ASPECTS OF CHILD EDUCATION IN RUSSIA 

By Sbtmati SUCHETA DEVI 


“ From each according to his capacity to each 
according to his need ” — may be said to be the 
guiding principle of the Soviet State. U. S. S. R. 
hopes to reach the goal by the application of 
the ^larxian philosophy of dialectic materialism. 
It believes that through social struggle and con- 
fliot the next sociological stage will be reached. 
In this struggle man will not be a mere 
spectator, but will mould his environment and 
be moulded by it as well. Hence, it becomes 
tile paramount duty of the Socialist State to 
alter the environment in such a manner as to 
evolve a new type of man, not individualistic 
and predatory but social and co-operative. By 
planned economy the State prop'oses to give the 
necessaiy material environment, and by correct 
education it proposes to provide adequaro 
psychological equipment for tlie new man. 

Economics, politics and education are co- 
ordinated and correlated in Russia. The State 
is one-pointed, and has an aim, namely, the 
growth and happiness of its citizen. All its 
varying activities are but different facets of one 
single movement directed to one single purpose. 
The State therefore must guide and control all 
activities including the education of the young. 
Naturally its most important concern is to see 
that the correct ideology is placed before the 
growing citizen. As a first step towards thid, 
individual acquisitive instinct is sought to be 
replaced by social and co-operative outlook. 
Not wealth and ostentation, but co-operation in 
the building up of a new and equitable social 
order, are the essentials of good citizenship. The 
storm worker, rather than the famous cricketer 
or the cinema star, enjoys prestige, and is held 
up as an example to the young. Tlie financial 
security of the individual, and the al)sence of 
economic competition have destroyed the instinct 
to amass wealth. The acquisitive instinct has 
been replaced by community service. The only 
competition that remains i.s of service and of 
efficiency. 

The education for this novel conception in 
human history begins from the cradle. Even 
the nursing rhymes emphasise it. The growing 
child prattles : 

“Will you be of ihe ‘Lenin tsi (Lenin boy) 

Hear the rnles then every one. 

Try to serve the whole community, 

Show the other how it is done. 


Will you be of the Lenin tsi ? 

Work well while you are at school, _ 

You’ve a job ? then put your heart in it, 

Not slack obedience to -a wle — ” 

etc. 

Not icings and processions, gay dresses and 
' sugar candy ’ fill the imagination of the little 
child, but something useful and active, not on 
that account dreary. To the Russian child the 
State is as gay and colourful as the ' Old King 
Cole ’ with all his ‘ fiddles ’ and ' bowls.’ 

As I said, the Soviet idea of culture takes 
life as a whole. The development of the in- 
dividual in his entirety with the social back- 
ground is the aim of the new education. The 
State guides the policy of the school and the 
school identifies itself with the aim of the State. 
The success and failure of the Govei-nment plans 
concern the school as much as they concern any 
other department. The political anniversaries, 
economic and social plans play their part in 
the school life. For instance, school authorities 
concern themselves with the Five-Year Plan. 
The sowing and harvesting campaigns are the 
themes of class lessons. The growing and 
developing Russian is fully alive to all the State 
acti\’ities. Perhaps the little one in Russia, has. 
more information of the State plans and projects 
then many a grown-up elsewhere. What is 
imparted to the pupil is not bits of isolated 
knowledge of facts and figures but a conscious 
effort is made to correlate theory with practice. 
The pupils get information on " politics, econo- 
mies, social science, morals, manners, customs, 
work and play ” in addition to the ordinary 
curriculum. The aim is to produce a cultivated 
and cultured adult who would easily take hia 
place in society. 

In earlier years loolitics dominated the edu- 
cational field greatly, dwarfing the growing 
national capacities. Facts were coloured, even 
distorted, to square with the Bolshevik ideology. 
Even the teaching of history was considered 
unnecessary. This made education propa- 
gandist and one-sided. But the educational 
system acquired greater equilibrum as condi- 
tions became more stable. There has been a 
distinct change since 3932. No more do the 
walls of the infant and nurseiy schools bear 
ugly political posters and pieture.s of machines 
and tractors, the more natural pictures of birds 
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and animals and things of the child’s interest 
have taken their place. The songs they sing 
are not all political. There is some attempt to 
teach imbiased history of facts and not to fill 
the mind of the pupil with political catch 
words and denunciations of the capitalist 
order. Though even now education is under 
the complete control of politics, some of the 
grave defects natural to a revolutionary period 
are being progressively eliminated. 

_ The apprehension, so current, that the 
individual is getting crushed and neglected in 
the communist state is not true, so far as 
education is concerned. The individual’s right 
to selfish and erratic action is surely not finding 
much scope, but ample opportunity is provided 
for the development of the initiative and indi- 
viduality of the citizen. A highly developed 
state must have highly developed individuals 
who, after all, are the imits making up the 
whole. The possibilities of development are 
within the reach of the many, instead of the 
privileged few, as in capitalist society. Not 
merely dementa:^ education, the utmost ambi- 
tion of a capitalist society, but all facilities for 
self-expression in arts, crafts, music, drama, 
cinema and higher education are provided for 
the average citizen in the more advanced 
Republics of U. S. S. R. In the backward areas 
development is slow, not through state neglect 
but because of inadequate means. 

Education is completely free in Russia. 
It is free in the creche, the school, the 
university, workers’ evening institutes, research, 
dramatic, music and art academies and all 
other possible types of institutions. The only 
people that once were deprived of the facilities 
of higher education were the children of certain 
classes of bourgeois parents and of the dis- 
enfranchised. But the Communist Youth League 
raised a cry against the injustice of punishing 
the children for the sin of the parenfa and as 
more and more facilities were made available 
this ban was removed by a decree of the 
Central Executive Committee in December, 
1935. Education therefore, in Soviet Russia, 
is completely free for all and all can equally 
avail of it. , 

Not only is education free but it is sub- 
sidised to a great extent, To facilitate higher 
education among the workers 80% of such 
students are given grants sufficient to maintain 
themselves. Many of them are married and 
have children for whom they receive extra 
allowance during the study period. The 
scholarship system in Russia works differently 
from capitalist states. In the latter the State 
gives opportunity through scholarship, to a few 


of the proletariat who', when educated get 
de-classed and cease to benefit their classi 
They join the ranks of the exploiters. On the 
other hand the Ru^an worker after receiving 
education, still remains a worker and helps to 
raise his class. 

Another aspect of Soviet education is that 
it is perfectly classless in character. The 
schools are more or less of the same type 
following the same plan and curriculum; There 
are no private, public and free school distinc- 
tions as elsewhere. Till the age of 16 all 
children receive the same education. Aiter that, 
specialisation begins. Sex equality, one of the 
key-notes of. Russian society, is also manifest 
here. The system of co-education has not, it 
would appear, produced any serious social 
problem; rather some experts are of opinion that 
it has resulted in malung the Russian youth 
less sex-conscious and is helping to establish a 
healthier sex-relation. In this connection. 
Beatrice King remarks that, 

“ The youth with which I came in contact appeared to be 
angularly free from sex pre-occupation and genuinely 
so.” 

Of course co-education alone is not respon- 
sible for this. Complete absence from the 
press, from the theatre and cinema that children 
attend, of sex exhibitionism stimulative of sex 
curiosity, are some of the other causes. The 
courses of study and examinations are the 'same 
for boys and girls, even in the case of manual 
training. Girls are learning to handle lathes 
and tools, while little boys are not above taking 
up the needle and thread. In the factory 
apprentice schools and workshops girls learn 
all the processes except those too strenuous for 
them. Sex distinction comes only in matters of 
health. Marriage and motherhood are no. 
handicap for women students. They are given 
monetary assistance, and suitable quarters in 
the hostels. The creches and kindergarten look, 
after the babies. 

This equality in educational facilities 
applies not only to sex but also to races and 
nationalities. The U. S. S. R. has to provide 
for the education of the 100 nationalities that 
inhabit Russia. No race is relegated to the 
position of subject race. The backward races, 
if anything, are the greater concern of the State. 
The central authority often allots larger sums 
for education in the backward areas. Some of 
the backward communities had no alphabet of 
their own. After considerable efforts new 
alphabets are created, text books written and 
schools opened in these areas. The magnitude 
of the task is evident from the fact that 75 
new alphabets have been created to suit the 
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different native tongues. Even the nomadic 
tribes are roped in and attempts are made to 
provide travelling schools for them. 

An interesting problem is the place of 
religion in Soviet education. Its education is 
essentially atheistic and material and as such 
religion has no part in it. But anti-religion is 
no more propagated through the educational 
institutions as it was in the beginning. If some 
children choose to have faith in religion they 
are no more persecuted. It is a fact however 
that the whole atmosphere and environment 
tends to undermine religious faith. Much of 
course depends on the individual teachers, 
some may have a more, others a less, aggressive 
attitude, and their views naturally influence the 
pupils under them. The fact however remains 
that the students do imbibe atheistic ideas. 

The place of religion is taken by the ethics 
of communism. It consists of practical rules 
of conduct that form the foundation of the daily 
life of every communist. The Soviet citizen is 
taught to be moral because the comm uni st 
state can only be benefited, by a moral people. 
For the Russian only such acts are wrong that 
are likely to injure the community. No action 
is weighed down by the consciousness of sin 
against God, and there is no fear of God. 
Their only criterion here, as in other spheres 
of Soviet life, is the well-being of the State. 
Social opinion of course plays an important 
part. A tradition of communist behaviour is 
growing up and this has as much tendency to 
rigidity as any previous morality. 

The actual working and organization of 
the educational system in Russia is, however, 
too elaborate to be even briefly dealt with here. 
Apart therefore from the organization which is 
•general, I propose to confine myself to school 
education only. 

Each Republic has its own Commissariat 
of Education. Its head is the commissar 
appointed by the Central Executive Committee. 
He is assisted by two Vice-commissars. There 
is also an Education Commission consisting 
of experts in different subjects, which helps 
the Commissariat. The third body, the central 
planning commission, which plans the economy 
of the whole union, has a cultural sector. It 
plans the education of the whole U.S.S.R. i. e., 
it allots money to the different Republics from 
the central treasury and decides on such 
matters as the number of schools to be opened, 
the number of teachers to be appointed, libraries 
to be opened etc. 

The Commissariat of Education deals with 
those, problems of the Republic, as the issue of 
.text books curricxila, holidays, school-days. The 


Moscow Co mmi ssariat is the most powerful, 
influential and progressive body and serves as 
the model. It is divided into departments 
dealing with various educational grades, viz., 
pre-school (infant) primary, incomplete 
secondary, higher education and teachers’ train- 
ing. It has other departments dealing with 
different branches of education as Research, 
Experiment, Art, Science, Music. Also there 
are departments for organization and planning, 
finance outdoor acti'viti^, theatres, cinema, text 
book, publication, adult education etc. 

Below the commissariat of the different 
Republics are the regional, district and local 
educational authorities who deal with inspection 
and other educational affair, as school building, 
staff, equipment etc. The head or the director 
of secondary school is appointed by the local 
authority. He in bis turn, appoints the sta^ff 
in consultation with the local authority. The 
commissariat bears the financial responsibility 
of the school, but there is no hard and fast rule 
about it, it can be shared by the trade unions, 
co-operative societies and parents associations. 
The other bodies concerned with the school life 
in Russia are the school council and the parents 
council. 

Planning which is characteristic of all 
Soviet activities is also present in education. 
The department of culture attached to the 
State planning commission, besides dealing with 
percentage of budgets to be allocated to educa- 
tion, number of schools to be opened in the 
union and such other matters, drafts the 
educational planning, viz., curricula, syllabuses 
and time-tables, These are sent to tiie regional 
pedagogical institutes to be discussed. Then 
they are discussed and analysed at the teachers’ 
conferences and finally returned to the centre 
with amendments and criticisms. The Centre 
after analysing it again, issues a report. These 
arc for the guidance of the teachers and are 
binding upon them. Thus the Centre strictly 
guides and controls all teaching, though some 
local variations in the syllabuses are allowed. 
One good result of this system is the security 
that the educational authorities feel in going 
ahead with their policies and schemes of reform 
•without any fear. Also all that is good in the 
work of teaching and organization is collected 
and preserved and made available to the 
educational worker. This to a certain extent 
curtails the initiative of the teacher. 

Children’s education begins early in Russia. 
Pre-school education includes the care of infanta 
from birth to 7 years. From birth to the age 
of four, the child is under the care of the 
commissariat of Health. In this stage emphasis 
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is laid mainly on the physical well-being of the 
child, but education too has some place. The 
best of the creches are fitted with apparatus 
similar to that of Froebel and Montessori. It 
helps in the development of the child’s senses 
and other faculties. The three characteristics 
of infant education are, its poly-technization, 
cultivation of collective outlook and teaching 
of self-discipline and self-government. In each 
little school there is a corner with carpenter’s 
benches fit for six year olds and a cup-board of 
tools. Children also work with clay plasticine 
paper and are taught even to make pastry and 
soup ! To cultivate the collective outlook, 
children • are engaged in such work and play 
that require collective activity. For self-govern- 
ment, they are helped in no activity which they 
can themselves manage. They have to keep 
their rooms in order, to see to the care of toys, 
apparatus, cleanliness, laying of tables etc. 
As for discipline, it is taught to them through 
public opinion, through group criticism and wall 
newspaper. Corporal punishment is a legal 
offence. Creche is the place where emotional, 
mental, sense training, and habit formation 
begins. 

From the creches the children are sent to 
the nuraery and infant schools. These are 
similar to nursery schools found in other 
countries. Here besides the Director, the staff 
consists of the teachers, an artist and a psycho- 
logist. The teacher has to keep a daily record 
of the child in all its activities, its habits, table 
manners, cleanliness etc. She has also to 
submit three reports annually on each child. 
Some of these schools carry on research in 
child education on behalf of the commi^ariat 
of education, for which they receive special 
grants. 

There is considerable co-operation between 
the school and the parents coundls. Monthly 
meetings are held when the parents come and dis- 
cuss general questions with the staff, specially the 
school psychologist. The latter has to visit the 
homes of the children, discuss problems with the 
parents and to see that the education of the 
child at home and at school are correlated. This 
happy co-operation is a big factor in making 
education useful and effective. Of course the 
standard of efficiency and organisation here 
described is reached only by a few schools. But 
this is the ideal after which every school strives. 

Leaving the infant school the child enters the 
primary and secondary schools. These schools 
are at present divided into three grades, corres- 
ponding to the age groups— primary (eight to 
twelve years) , incomplete secondary (eight to 
fifteen years) and secondary (eight to eighteen 


yeai-s). The attempt is to abolish the first two 
and have only the last, the ten years school. The 
schools generally work in two shifts, the primary 
schools in the mornings, while the incomplete 
secondary and secondary in the evenings. The 
same Dkector is often the head of the both and 
receives double salary. 

In a well-equipped school besides the class 
rooms there are workshops for manual training 
and a work room for the youngest class, Physics, 
Chemistry and Biological Laboratories, Nature 
room, an Art room, an Assembly hall fitted for 
cinema with a stage, Gymnasium, a dining room, 
medical inspection room, a pedagogics room for 
discussion and research work in method, a staff 
room and a room for the director. In the 
School staff also we find features entirely new 
— for, in addition to the head and the teaching 
staff, there is a mistress for methods, a 
psychologist, a cultural superviser, a doctor, a 
nurse and a manual instructor. One or two 
‘ Pioneer leaders,’ t'.e., the leaders of the Young 
Communist League, are usually attached to the 
school. The pioneer leaders are workers in the 
factory, to which the school is attached and are 
delegated by the factory to attend to the school 
in non-academical matters. 

The other bodies concerned with the school 
administration ore the parents’ council, school 
council and assistance committee. The last 
body, elected by the parents’ council, helps the 
school by obtaining financial help, arranging 
meals, securing clothes for the needy pupils and 
by arranging and escorting the children to ex- 
cursions and summer camps etc. The parents’ 
council meets once a month to receive the report 
of the Director and discuss general affairs. It is 
a friendly and co-operative body helping the 
school and supplementing the work of the 
teacher in training the children. The third 
body, the general school conference or the 
meeting is the organ of children’s self-govern- 
ment. To this the delegates are elected by the 
classes — one delegate for every 5 to 10 pupil's. 
It meets thrice a year. Its functions are, to 
elect from among the students a " Pupils’ 
committee ” of 16 representatives and choose the 
various sub-committees, discuss plans of work 
and examine the work done, devise measures 
for improvement of the standard of work, look 
to discipline, organise and supervise ‘ Circle ’ 
and ‘ Brigades ’ work and discuss the report of 
the Director. Much intelligent and responsible 
work is required of the students, the improve- 
ment of the school being as much the students’ 
concern as the teachers’. 

The Pupils’ Committee organizes the play 
time in school. It is also in charge of the 
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eleanliness and order, chooses monitors and 
.arranges social evenings and sees that the pupils 
.are not over-burdened with social duties. Social 
work forms a heavy item in the daily routine 
of the school children. This was especially so 
in the earlier days, because through them their 
village home and neighbourhoods had to be 
improved. The children were a great force in 
bringing literacy to the adults at home and 
making their surroundings clean and healthy. 
The FVpils’ Committee appoints representatives 
to the Methods Bureau. It directs the School 
Wall newspaper. It settles jDroblems arising 
out of bad behaviour and indiscipline, and along 
with the School Council it helps in uniting and 
harmonizing the work of the school and the 
Pioneer organization. 

It might appear that too wide and respon- 
sible powers are allowed to the children — but 
we should bear in mind that they exercise these 
under the vigilance of the Director. The 
Director is responsible to the educational autho- 
rities for the efficient working of the_ school. 
He has to see that the children participate in 
the school work which developes their efficiencj'' 
and initiative. Teachers also must co-operate 
in the self-governing activities of the children — 
without, however, destroying their initiative. 

The school year is from September to June. 
Besides the summer vacation there are spring 
and winter vacations of two weeks each. It 
is the business of the educational authorities to 
guide the activities of the children during these 
holidays. About 75% of the town children 
spend 6 weeks of their vacation in summer 
camps organized by the teachers or other- 
bodies. For the rest of the time they engage 
themselves in hobbies of all sorts, as open air 
libraries, dramas etc., organized by the cultural 
workers. 

The teachers too, are not free for the whole 
of the vacation. They have to spend sometime 
in attending conferences, discussing problems 
and preparing syllabuses and time-tables. This 
results in a constant and lively effort on the 
part of the educational worker to improve the 
system. Much of the success is due to the 
co-operation of the workers and the help and 
inspiration of the central authority. 

The period of work in school varies with 
different age groups from 4 to 6 hours a day. 
The subjects tau^t in the primary schools are 
mathematics, the Russian language, literature, 
nature study, geography, social science, poly- 
technized labour, art, mi^ic and physical 
culture. One foreign language is tau^t from 
class V. In the secondary school there are IS 
subjects, besides those taught in ihe primary 


schools. The other subjects are : history, tri- 
gonometry, physics, chemistry, biology, indus- 
trial drawing, technology of materials used in 
manual work, and military studies. Not all 
these subjects are taught in all the classes. 

The class lesson is the basis of teaching but 
it is supplemented by excursions to museums, 
factories, parks and public places and by 
practical work. As the school is generally 
attached to a factory or farm, children are 
much in contact with actual work. An interest- 
ing feature just now coming into vogue in tlie 
Soviet schools is the cine-lesson. When the 
teacher plans the term work he has to include 
two or three cine-lessons and prepare for them. 
A cine-lesson usually takes two days — one for 
the theoretical preparation, and the other for 
the actual illusteation of ' it by the film. The 
cinema is not to replace the class teaching but 
to supplement, amplify and clarify knowledge. 
At present only a few schools make use of this 
method but it is becoming popular. Free 
courses are started to train teachers for cine- 
teaching. , 

The Soviet education system fully recog- 
nizes the place of Art in the training of the 
young. Their educationists believe that, 

“Arts work in the school must play a great educational 
and cultural role. The arts subjects properly taken, 
increase the general development of children, facilitate 
their studies in many directions and help to improve 
their general progress. Thus the graphic arts afford the 
children the means of thinking concretely.” 

Music and drawing are subjects regularly 
taught in schools, while di'ama, though not 
included in the curriculum, is an important 
feature of school activity. 

Dramatic performances are organized on 
special occasions. They are not however 
isolated performances unconnected with their 
study or life around. Dramatic work is closely 
correlated to such subjects as history, social 
science and literature. Students take an in- 
telligent interest in the art of drama itself. At 
the end of the primary school period the 
children are expected to know the theme of 
the drama, the material out of which the theme 
develops and the relation between words and 
actions of the play. They are expected to think 
out a play, draw sets for it and act a story 
or a poem or some incident of school or hom.e 
life. They must also learn the technique of 
speech and action. In the secondary schools 
lugher knowledge and underst andin g of dra- 
matic art is required. Students are to know the 
construction of the play and the dramatic 
development. They should be able to dissect 
the play into its elements and also write plays. 
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The production of a play or a dramatized story 
requires^ drawings, models, costumes, posters, 
etc., which have all to be made By the students 
themselves. Outside school the dramatic talents 
of the children find ample scope in the children’s 
theatres. The first of these was started by 
Natalie Satz the young dramatic genius and 
others have now followed. 

Poly technical training is another important 
branch of Soviet education. It is not possible 
to describe this branch of study here in detail. 
However it must not be confused with the 
manual training classes that are found attached 
to schools elsewhere. It is not merely technical 
training, but a system of correlation between 
education and life. It prepares the children to 
be skilful and understanding workers of tho 
community. The aim is not only to produce 
skilled workers but to make them understand 
the material th^ use and the significance of 
the production in the economic scheme of the 
country. In the 1930 conference for * The 
Reconstruction of National Economy and Poly- 
technized Education/ Krupskaya explained the 
system : 


** The aim of polytechnized education was the all round 
education of a highly developed worker who could at the 
same time be worker and the master of industry. . « .What 
was wanted was to equip the great masses with elemen- 
tary indastrid culture, and to arm them with a wide 
polytechnized outlook and the ability to apply their 
knowledge and skill to the most varied conditiona.” 

The rapidity with which education has 
advanced in Russia can be measured by the 
few figures given here : 


Illiteracy— 

percentage of population 

Pupils in primary and 
secondary schools 


1913 

78 ^ 

7,800,600 


193435 

8% 


26 million. 


All this illustrates the great progress made 
by Russia in the field of culture and knowledge. 
Latent intellectual and artistic talents have 
been released to an extent unprecedented in 
human history. Apart from its practical value, 
the Soviet system of education has opened to 
masses of humanity opportunities of intellectual 
and artistic appreciation and delight denied to 
them in all former ages. 


INDIANS AND YOKE OF INFERIORITY 

By Dr. B. C. ROY 


Indian students have a great deal to learn from 
every walk of life in Britain. The students who come 
out here have, no doubt, come to better their individual 
prospects but those who have been favoured with an 
opportunity to study in Britain should not only thi^ 
in terms of rupees, annas and pies and personal comforts 
but should consider what contribution they are going to 
make towards the future of India. It is not only in the 
sphere of specialized and technical knowledge that India 
need them but also as bumble servants of the dumb 
miUione that the country need the service of the privileged 
few who are receiving education in British Universities. 
India is passing through a transidon period, and in this 
period it is me duty of every young Indian to be 
determined to give a helping hand in the glorious con- 
strue rioo of future India. 

Freedom, cannot be given but it must grow from 
within. Freedom has with it many restrictions. It should 
be tempered with self-discipline and that could be 
learned from the numerous examples in every street in 
this country. Here, you see every individuri has his 
'freedom but he %rillingly subordinates himself to tbe 
restrictions which are essential for the social goodwill 


and respect of every other individual. This lesson we 
should learn from toi$ country, because in the awakening 
of the new idea of freedom in India relf •discipline should 
be coupled with it, otherwise a great danger may result 
with a new political responsibility. There is a great 
laced of unfaltering self-confidence and freedom from the 
Inferiority Complex.’ 'Wt should grow self-confidence, 
and throw away the yoke of inferiority. We should be 
able to achieve and do what other nations have done for 
thezusdves. The Indian students sufier from this complex 
even in the classrooms. Their intellectual activities are 
enoizDonsly hampered by this complex. As far as 
academic brilliance goes, man to man Indian students 
would by far out-distance their fellow Britishers, if they 
could oidy get rid of this mentality. This inferiority 
complex is the direct outcome of the present disheartening 
political situation at home. 

IThe above is the gist of an address delivered by 
Dr. B. C. Roy, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, at a reception given 
to bim in tbe hall of tbe Indian Association at 11, George 
Square, Edinburgh, in the afternoon of 30th July, 1937 
when he paid a flying visit there.] 
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THE RASHTRAPATI 

By “ CHANAKYA ” 


“ RASHmAjATi Jawaharlal ei Jai I ” The 
Rashtrapati looked up as he passed swiftly 
through tlie waiting crowds, his hands went up 
and were joined together in salute and his pale 
hard face was lit up by a smile. It was a 
warm personal smile and the people who saw it 
responded to it immediately and smiled and 
cheered in return. 

The smile passed away and again the face 
became stern and sad, impassive in the midst of 
the emotion that it had roused in the multitude. 
Almost it seemed that the smile and the gesture 
accompanying it had little reality behind them; 
they were just tricks of the trade to gain the 
goodwill of the crowds whose darling he had 
become. Was it so ? 

Watch him again. There is a ^eat pro* 
cession and tens of thousands, of persons 
surround his car and cheer him in an ecstacy 
of abandonment. He stands on the seat of the 
car balancing himself rather well, straight and 
seemingly tall, like a god, serene and unmoved 
by the seething multitude. Suddenly there is 
that smile again, or even a merry laugh, and the 
tension seems to break and the crowd laughs 
with him not lowing what it is laughing at. 
He is godlike no longer but a human being 
claiming kinship and comradeship with the 
thousands who surround him, and the crowd 
feels happy and friendly and takes him to its 
heart. But the smile is gone and the pale stem 
face is there again. 

Is all this natural or the carefully thought 
out trickery of the public man ? Perhaps it is 
both and long habit has become second nature 
now. The most effective pose is one in which 
there seems to be least of posing, and Jawaharlal 
has learnt well to act without the paint and 
powder of the actor. With his seeming care- 
lessness and insouciance, he performs on the 
public stage with consummate artistry. 
Whither is this going to lead him and the 
country ? What is he aiming at with all his 
apparent want of aim ? What lies behind that 
mask of his, what desires, what will to power, 
what insatiate longings 7 

These questions would be interesting in an}' 
event; for Jawaharlal is a personality which 
compels interest and attention. But they have 
a vital significance for us, for he is bound up 
with the present in India, and probably the 


future, and he has the power in him to do great 
good to India or great injury. We must 
therefore seek answers to these questions. 

For nearly two years now he has been 
President of the Congress and some people 
imagine that he is just a camp-follower in the 
Woriang Committee of the Congress, suppressed 
or kept in check by others. And yet steadily 
and persistently he goes on increasing 
personal prestige and influence both with the 
masses and with all manner of groups and 
people. Se goes to the peasant and the worker, 
to the zamindar and the capitalist, "to the 
merchant and the peddler, to the Brah:^n and 
the untouchable, to the Muslim, the Sikh, the 
Farsi, the Christian and the Jew— to all those 
•who make up the great variety of Indian life. 
To all these he speaks in a slightly different 
language, ever seeking to win them oyer to his 
side. With an energy that is astonishing at his 
age, he has rushed about across this vast land, 
of Ridia, and everywhere he has received the 
most extraordinary of popular welcomes. Prom 
the far North to Cape Comorin he has gone 
like some triumphant Caesar passing by, leaving 
a trail of glory and a legend behind him. Is 
all this for him just a passing fancy which 
amuses him, or some deep design or the play 
of some force which he himself do^ not know ? 
Is it his will to power of which 'he speaks m 
his autobiography that is driving him from 
crowd to crowd and making him whisper to- 
bimself : 

/ drew these tides of men into my hands and xorote- 
my will across the sky in stars. 

What if the fancy turn ? Men like 
Jawaharlal with all their capacity for great and 
good work are unsafe in democracy. He calls 
himself a democrat and a socialist, and no 
doubt he does so in all earnestness, but every 
psychologist knows that the mind is ultimately 
a slave to the heart and that logic can always- 
be made to fit in with the desires and irrepres- 
sible luges of man. A little twist and Jawaharlal 
might turn a dictator sweeping aside the 
paraphernalia of a slow-moving democracy. He 
might still use the language and slogans of 
democracy and socialism, but we all Icnow how 
fascism has fattened on this language and them 
cast it away as useless lumber. 
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Jawaharlal is certainly not a fascist, either 
by conviction or by temperament. He is far 
too much of an aristocrat for the crudity and 
vulgarity of fascism. His very face and voice 
tell us that : 

“ Private faces in public places 
are better and nicer than 
Public faces in private places.” 

The fascist face is a public face and it is 
not a pleasant face in public or private. 
Jawaharlal’s face as well as his voice are 
definitely private. There is no mistaking that 
even in a crowd, and his voice at public 
meetings is an intimate voice which seems to 
speak to individuals separately in a matter-of- 
fact homely way. One wonders as one hears 
it or sees that sensitive face what lies behind 
them, what thoughts and desires, what strange 
complexes and repressions, what passions sup- 
pressed and turned to energy, what longings 
which he dare not acknowledge even to himself. 
The train of thought holds him in public speech, 
but at other times his looks betray him, for 
his mind wanders away to strange fields and 
fancies and he forgets for a moment his 
companion and holds inaudible converse with 
the creatures of his brain. Does he think of 
the human contacts he has missed on his life's 
journey, hard and tempestuous as it has been; 
does he long for them ? Or does he dream of 
the future of his fashioning and of the conflicts 
and triumphs that he would fain have ? He 
must know well that there is no resting by the 
wayside on the path he has chosen, and that 
even. triumph itself means greater burdens. As 
Lawrence said to the Arabs : 

" There can be no rest houses for revolt, no dividend 
joy pttid out.” 

Joy may not be for him, but something 
greater than joy may be his if fate and fortune 
are kind — ^the fulfilment of a life purpose. 

Jawaharlal cannot become a fascist. And 
yet he has all the makings of a dictator in him 
—vast popularity, a strong will directed to a 
well-defined purpose, energy, pride, organiza- 
tional capacity, ability, hardness, and, with all 
his love of the crowd, an intolerance of others 
and a certain contempt for the weak and in- 
efficient. His flashes of temper are well-known 


and even when they are controlled, the curling 
of the lips betrays him. His overmastering 
desire to get things done, to sweep away what 
he dislikes and build anew, will hardly brook 
for long the slow processes of democracy. He 
may keep the husk but he will see to it that 
it bends to his will. In normal times he would 
just be an efficient and successful executive, 
but in this revolutionary epoch Caesarism is 
always at the door, and is it not possible that 
Jawaharlal might fancy himself as a Caesar ? 

Therein lies danger for Jawaharlal and for 
India. For it is not through Caesarism that 
India will attain freedom, and though she may 
prosper a little under a benevolent and efficient 
despotism she will remain stunted and the day 
of the emancipation of her people vrill be 
delayed. 

For two consecutive years Jawaharlal has 
been President of the Congress and in some 
ways he has made himself so indispensable 
that there are many who suggest that he should 
be elected for a third term. But a greater dis- 
service to India and to Jawaharlal himself can 
hardly be done. By electing him a third time 
we shall exalt one man at the cost of the 
Congress and make the people think in terms 
of Caesarism. We shall encourage in Jawahax- 
lal the wrong tendencies and increase his 
conceit and pride. He will become convinced 
that he alone can bear this burden or tackle 
India’s problems. Let us remember that m 
spite of his apparent indifference to office he 
has managed to hold important offices in the 
Congress for the last seventeen years. He 
must imagine that he is indispensable, and no 
man must be allowed to think so. India can- 
not afford to have him as President of the 
Congress for a third year in succession. 

There is a personal reason also for this. 
In spite of his brave talk Jawaharlal is 
obviously tired and stale and he will progres- 
sively deteriorate if he continues as President. 
He cannot rest, for he who rides a tiger cannot 
dismount. But we can at least prevent him 
from going astray and from mental deteriora- 
tion under too heavy burdens and responsibilities. 
We have a right to expect good work from 
him in the future. Let us not spoil that and 
spoil him by too much adulation and praise. 
His conceit, if any, is already formidable. It 
must be checked. We want no Caesars. 
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The Royal Veto in the New Constitution ’’ 

Reply to Prof. Bimalendu Dhar 

I have rftu'i Prof. Dhar’s comment on my article. 
He has been pleased to point out l^ee “fundamental” 
mistakes which, according to him, vitiate my article. 
The first mistake is said to be my alleged statement 
that the Crown’s power of veto is an innovation. May 
I tell Prof. Dhar that he forgot to read the sentence in 
question carefully? I said clearly that the right of the 
Crovm to veto even after a year is an innovation. Prof. 
Dhar suppressed the phrase “even after a year” after 
the word “ veto,” and drew a ridiculous conclusion. 
He need not have taken the pains to explain that the 
Crown*? right of veto existed previously too. My point 
was that the veto after the lapse of the specific period 
of about a year is an innovation — a fact which is 
indi^utable. 

while pointing out my second mistake in regard to 
my statement that Dominion laws cannot be vetoed, 
Prof.^ Dhar has betrayed utter ignorance of the latest 
constitutional developments with regard to the Dominions. 
His citation from Prof. Keith’s book published in 1929 is 
an illustration of his Ignorance. Prof. Dhar is blissfully 
^norant of the fact that much water has passed down the 
Thames since the pufalicarion of that book! Let me 
present very briefly the essential facts for his satis* 
faction : — 1. The Statute of Westminster, of which he 
^pears to be unaware, revolutionised the position of the 
Dominions. Under the Statute the latter have fall power 
to make their own laws, and the Colonial Laws Validity 
Act of 1865 is no longer applicable to Dominion laws 
after December 11, 1931. 

2. Prof. Dhar a^l be shocked to hear that by the 
Status of the Union Act of 1934, the Legislature of the 
Union of South Africa now possesses absolute freedom 
m legislaiion, and the Royal right to disallow Acts 
has been formally abolished! 

3. A Dominion Legislature can now even repeal or 
amend . Imperial Acts and orders etc. 

4- After the Statute of Westminster die Irish Free 
State too has of late been trying practically to abrogate 
the Treats of 1921. 

5. The Dominions can now deal direedy with the 
Crown without the mediation of the British Cabinet. 

6. Ihe Imperial Conference of 1930 formally 
approved of the abolition of the disallowance, or 
even reservation of Acts. The power of reservation 
WM formally repealed for Ireland in 1933, and for South 
^nca in 1934. The other Dominions are &ee to claim 
It in me near future, and are expected to do so. 

My third mistake is alleged to be the reference to 
me fact that the King has to act on the advice of his 
Dominion Ministers even against the advice of the British 
Gahinet. Again, Prof. Dhar is ignorant of the fact that 
the Imperial Conference explicitly recognised the principle 
«nt the Governor-General’s position on behalf of file 
Crown towards the Dominion Ministers is absolutely 
analogous to that of the King towards the British Cabinet. 
Lord Byngs unconstitutional conduct in this respect in 
Canada was formally condemned! Thus after the develop- 
ments following the Statute of Westminster, the King, or 
his Governor-General {who is appointed strictly on the 
°“Wce 0 / the Dominion Cabinet itself ) , has to abide by 
the decision of the Dominion Parliament. Although so 
■wherein the King had to act upon the advice 
ot his Dominion Ministers against the advice of his own 
Cabinet not arisen, and will not normally arise, but 
i stressed only the theoretical possibility by using the 
word even that if any extreme and abnormal case of 
conflict between the Dominion Ministry and the British 


Cabinet arises in future the King will have to choose 
constitutionally the advice of his Domimon Ministers in. 
all matters of Dominion legislation! 

NaNI)AL.U. ChATTEEUI, phj). 

^^Indian Students and Foreign Scholarships 

I have read with great interest the article “Indian' 
Studenta and Foreign ^holaiships” by Scientificus, pub- 
lished in the September issue of the Modem Review. 
In connection with this article I wish to make the 
following observations : 

1. I am inclined to think that the writer is not 
well inforaed regarding the foundation of Die Deutsche 
Akademxe Scholarships for Indian students. From the 
perusal of the report of India ^stitute of Die Deutsche 
Akademie 1928-1937, it will be clear to all that India 
Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie and Scholarships 
awarded to Indian students was not initiated by ProL 
Sommerfeld, after his return to Germany from his lecture- 
trip to India. The truth is that Dr. Taraknath Das 
took i.ie initiative as early as 1925 for Indo-German 
cultural co-operation and travelled at his own expense 
all over Germany to promote his idea. But not until 1927 
did he succeed in interesting Die Deutsche Akademie to 
take steps for furthering this work. Among the German 
scholars and friends of India four persons— 1. Late 
Director Fritz Beck of Die Deutsene Akademische 
Auslandslelle, Munich, 2. Major-General, Prof. I^. Karl 
Hausbofer, Senator and former President of Die Deutsche 
Akademie, 3. Regierungsprasident i, R, Dr. Theodor von 
Wtnterstein of Munich and 4. Dr. Franz Thierf elder, the 
General Secretary of Die Deutsche Akademie — extended 
whole-hearted support to Dr. Das and they are really the 
co-founders of In^a Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie, 
while Dr. Das was the originator of the whole programme 
of Indo-Gcrmon cultural co-operation championed by Die 
Deutsche Akademie. 

Regarding the nature of the scholarships awarded by 
Die Deutsche Akademie the fact is as follows “ India 
Institute of Die Deutsche Akademie annually offers several 
scholarships which comprise free tuition and some pocket 
money or a free room for deserving Indian scholars wish- 
ing to carry on higher studies. Only graduates of the 
best type as First QasB or Second Class M.A. or M.Sc- 
of Indian Universities with research experience, gradnate 
me^cal^ men and women orith M, B. degree of Indian 
Universities and research experience, graduate engineers 
with B. E. or B. Sc. in engineering-degree, graduates 
of Agricultural colleges are eligible for these scholar ship s.. 
Occasionally exceptions are made for those students who 
may not have the highest degree, but have done con- 
sid^able original work of value which establishes their 
merit as First Class scholars.” 

German industrialists arc not supplying money for 
the scholarships awarded to Indian students, but Die 
Deutsche Akademie is directly responsible for these 
scholarships, except in the case of Allianz and Stuttgarter- 
I^bensverricherongsbank, A. G., Berlin, which has estab- 
lished a scholarship for the study of Indology. 

2. It is true that neither the Carnegie Foundation 
nor the Rockefeller Foundation has extended much aid to 
Indian scholars to carry on studies in foreign lands, yet 
America’s contribution towards increasing Indian national 
efficiency is not inconsiderable. It is not generally known 
that foundation of Pusa Agricultural College in India 
wns initiated by an American philanthropist who con- 
tributed about fifty thousand dollars. American educa- 
tional enterprises in India are welMmown to all Indians. 
However, since the days of Swami Ram who started the 
movement for securing scholarships for Indian students 
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in American Universities about 1904, several hundred 
Indian students have been helped by the American people 
in many ways; and many American Universities — ^Harvard, 
Yale, Cornell, Columbia, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, Michi* 
gan, Clark, Wisconsin, University of Illinois, University 
of Iowa, University of California, University of Washing- 
ton and others have awarded scholarships and fellowships 
to many worthy Indian scholars. Sir J. C. Bose, Dr. 
Rabindranath Tagore, Prof, Ben 07 Kumar Sarkar, Prof. 
Kali das Nag, Prof. Radhakrishnan, Prof. Raman, Prof. 
Saha and many other Indian scholars who have enjoyed 
hospitality from American Universities will be able to 
confirm my belief that American cultural leaders are 
always willing to co*operate with Indian scholars and 
Universities for aiding worthy Indian scholars. 

3* The main thesis of the writer is commend* 
able and should receive careful consideration from 
all patriotic Indians. In fact steps should be taken 
that Indian industries should supply adequate funds 
for scientific research in India. For instance, textile 
industry is one of the most important industries ef 
India, yet there is not one institution in India 
which affords adequate facilities for teaching every 
phase of ‘‘Textile Engineering.^' Indian industrial 
leaders wish to make substantial profit, but they do 
not wish to spend a share of it to raise Indian 
national efficiency. If India is to progress at aU, 
this attitude must be changed and at the same time 
there should be systematic agitation for securing 
adequate Government support for spreading scien* 
tific education and for providing facilities for re- 
search in Indian Universities. The late Sir Ashutosh 
Mookherjee and others have left an example and bdian 
patriots should follow their foot-steps. Indian scientists 
and rich professors may follow the toot-steps of Acharya 
P. C. Ray and Or. H. C. Mookherjee. 

T/uuk^ath Das 

New York, 

October 1, 1937. 

"‘Parsi Charities’’ 

(A rejoinder to Mr. M. F. SoonawallCt The Modem Review^ 

October, J937, p. 441.) 

I regret that my remarks on the administration of 
the Farsi Charities have offended Mr. Soonawalla. I had 
no mind to wound Parsi sentiments; my only object 
was to remind our Pars! countrymen that charities must 
begin at kome^ I only wanted to point out that when 
our own country (I believe Mr. Soonawalla admits that 
India is his motherland) is suffering from unspeakable 
poverty and degeneration, when ^e growth of Indian 
science is being hampered on account of lack of financid 
support on the part, of the Indian Government, the Parsi 
miUionaires are not justified to spend their charities on 
institutions and scholars abroad, particularly when the 
countries to which these institutions and scholars belong 
are a hundred times richer than India, when their Govern- 
ments and the public are themselves wide-awake regard- 
ing the needs of science and scientists; and particidarly 
when these Governments have sufficient surplus to spend 
on armaments and poison-gases. Such actions become 
almost a crime when the millions of surplus accumulated 
were obtained by an appeal to the Indian sentiment of 
pstriotiam. As Mr. Soonawalla is imperfectly acquainted 
with the history of the growth of the great Tata enter- 
prises, may I take a little more of the space in your 
journal for his edification ? 

First, Mr. Soonawalla says that, though the Parsi s 
have been in India for 1300 years, riieir lot was that of 
hewers of wood and drawers of water under Hindu and 
Moslem supremacy. It is only under British Raj that 


Parsis have ffouxished^ due to their grit; honesty and 
enterprise. 

I am not sufficiently acquainted with the history of 
Parsis in India before the British period, but if during 
medieval tiroes, they did not flouri^ as they do now, 
it was nothing unusual. During those times, everywhere 
in the World (Europe not excepted) only ruling classes 
and their immediate clientele flourished. The Parsis were 
not worse treated than any other Indian community. In 
fact, the treatment of Parsis in India was more humane 
and libera] than that of another community in a similar 
plight, viz., the Jews in medieval Europe, who were con- 
fined to ghettoes, and were subjected to religious, 
economic and social persecution of a horrible kind. The 
Parsis in India were guaranteed full religious liberty, 
allowed to carry on their occupations unmolested, and 
we have never heard of their ever being persecuted on 
the ground of their faith by any Indian ruler. Can Mr. 
Soonawalla produce any evidence to the contrary ? If 
they did not rise higher than the ordinary level, it is due 
to the fact that the ruling minority, in India Li well as 
in Europe in those times, was very jealous about com- 
moners rising to portions of wealth and privilege. I think 
that the Parsis would agree that if after their expulsion 
from Persia, they had taken refuge in Italy, Greece, or 
Western Europe instead of in India, no trace would have 
been left of them by now. They would have been forcibly 
converted to Christianity. They could not have kept 
themselves distinct by .oscillating between Christians and 
Mahomedans, as the Jews did, as neither of these two 
big religious coaimumties would have them. It is only 
the liberal-minded Hindu rulers who could adopt a* 
humane policy shown towards the Parsi refugees. The 
complaint of the nature made by Mr. Soonawalla that 
the Parsis could not rise beyond the ordinary level can 
be made by innumerable Hindu and Moslem communities. 

I am afraid that Mr. Soonawalla is very imperfectly 
acquainted with the story of the growth of tne Tata 
enterprises. I would advise him to read the Life of Mr. 
/. N. Tata by F. R. Harris published in 1925 by the 
Oxford University Press. He should particularly read 
Chapter VH and then he will realize how much the 
Tatas owe to ** Indian serttiments of Patriotism,** In fact, 
hut for the existence of this sentiment and for its clever 
exploitation by the Tatas, the iron and steel enterprise 
would have been a failure. I may quote these passages 
(sec pp. 201 to 202) ; 

4 

** At this stage, which was reached in the spring and 
summer of 1906, the project flagged again. A preliminary 
prospectus was prepared and submitted to various finan- 
cial interests in London, but unforeseen difficulties were 
encountered. There were differences about the degree 
of control which was to be entrusted to the representa^ 
tives of English investors. A disposition seemed to he 
manifested to sweep the Tata firm aside. Far more dis- 
concerting was the lack of interest shown by the London 
Money Market, which is always ready to pour capital into 
China, or Patagonia, or Timbuctoo, but shows a tradb 
tional unwlllixigness to invest in new enterprises in India. 
Mr. Dorabji and jVIt. Padshah, acting for the Tatas, had, 
moreover, come into touch with London during one of 
its periodical phases of depression. Money was very 
‘‘tight,” and all fresh projects tvere looked at 
askance. The sum asked for was very large. It 
would have met with a doubtful reception .at 
that moment had the works been projected for England; 
being for India, people buttoned up their pockets. 
Eventually there was one exciting period when about four- 
fifths of the required capital was actually promised; hxit 
the Syndicate fell through, and the enterprise again seemed 
doomed, and Mr. Dorabji returned to India. 
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“For more than a year the negotiations were con* 
tinned in England, but never with more than partial 
success. By the summer of 1907 ^ however, a new situa^ 
tion had been created in India^ The Swadeshi raoveifient 
which on its more praiseworthy side meant the cultiva- 
tion of the doctrine that the resources and the industries 
of India ought to be developed by the Indians themselves, 
had reached its height. All India was talk.sg “ Swadeshi,” 
and was eager to invest in “ Swadcslii ” enterprises. Mr. 
Dorabji and Mr. Padshah, who had spent weary months 
in the City of London without avail, after their return 
conceived, in conjunction with Mr. Bilunoria, the bold 
idea of appealing to the people of India for the capital 
needed. The decision was a risky one, and many pre- 
dicted failure, bnt it was amply justified by the result. 
They issued a circular, which was practically an appeal 
to Indians. It was followed by the publication of a pros- 
pectus, which bears the date August 27, 1907. Mr. Axel 
§ah]in, in a lecture delivered to the StaSordshire lion 
and Steel Institute in 1912. has described the instant 
response. He says : 

‘From early morning till late at night the Tata Ofices 
in Bombay wore besieged by an eager crowd of native 
investors. Old and young, rich and poor, men and women, 
they came, offeiing their mites; and, at the end of three 
weeks, the entire capital required for the construction 
requirements, £1,630,000, was secured, every penny con- 
tributed by some 8,000 native Indians, And when, later, 
an issue of Debentures was decided upon to provide 
working capital, the entire issue, £400,000, was subscribed 
for by one Indian magnate, the Mahaj’ajah Scindia of 
Gwalior.* ” 

I hope this passage will convince Mr. Soonawalla 
that in spile of the undoubted great business ability and 
initiative shown by the Tatas. their enterprise would not 
have proved successful but for the Indian sentiment of 
patriotism. The British were for swallowing the Tatas, 
marrow, bone and all. 

Not only the general public, but individual Indians, 
like the late Maharajah of Mouxbhanj, and the late 
Mr. P. N. Bose, Geologist, rendered great and ungrudging 
help to enterprise. On the other hand, the British 
officials in India did nothing except looking askance at 
the venture ► 

It is probably well-known to Mr. Soonawalla that 
during recent years, the Tatas have again and again 
appealed to the Indian sentiment of patriotism, and per- 
suaded the Central Assembly to give them protection 
whenever needed — otherwise they would have been swept 
oS their feet by European underselling. I am, therefore, 
correct in saying that the accumulated surplus of the 
Tatas, which is now collected in the various cMiitics, owe 
their existence to a large extent to the Indian sentiment 
of patriotism. 

Mr. SoonatvsUa says : 

“It is simply preposterous to dictate to donors how 
to make ciiarities.” 

The reply is that when charities arc made to overfed 
institutions or countries, (e.g., English Institutions, or 
the Cambridge University) , while your own land stands 
at the bottom as the most poverty-stricken country in 
the world, tbe charities so administered are not charities 
at all, hxLl merely commercial propositions. Nobody 
under the present system can dictate lo the Tatas, but 
under Hitler’s or MussoUini's Government or under any 
national Government, the administrators of charities on 
such anti-national lines would have been lod^d in con- 
centration camps, and even in England, if the Rothschilds 
or any other Jewish firm, gave away their surplus in 
charities to other less fortunate countries, I think, they 
would have been compelled to wind up their business. 


The Indian people, being in the position th^ are now, 
cannot compel the administrators of these chanties, nut 
they can certainly express their sense of resentment a 

their actions. , 

I do not support Rao B. Luxmmarayan s aotm :n 
confining his charities to Hindus of C. P. and Ber^ 
alone; I personaUy think that this restriction has very 
much taken away the full value of the charities. 
'I'his was due partly to the reaction on the mind ol 
Rao B. Uixniinarayan produced by a bad communal no 
at Nagpur shortly before he made his Will. But why 
does Mr. Soonawalla sin^e cut ibis ‘action? 1 here are 
hundreds of charities given by Indians (e.g., the endow- 
ments of Premchand Raychand, Ghosh and Paht to the 
Calcutta University, of the various Indian Pnnees ana 
rich men to other universities,) which stand above caste 
or creed, nr even province. As a matt^ of fact, though 
occasionally the Parsi charities arc given to non-Farsi 
causes, tbe administrators of these charities are all rarsi 
to my knowledge; they had not tbe liberality to admit 
Indians of other communities to a share of the admin- 
istration; contrast with this the action of Mr. Carnegie, 
who formed a Trust for the admini strati on of his chwities, 
consisting of members from all parts of the U. S. A., 
irrespective of their religious creed. The Parsi charitws 
never publish an account of their action as is done by 
the Carnegie and Rockefeller Foundations. 

Mr. Soonawalla evidenily has not studied the terms 
i»f admi lustration of the great Ainericaa charities of 
Carnegie and Rockefeller. A very small fracliou of thc^ 
charities is spent outside the U. S. A. In fact though 
Carnegie was a native of Scotland, and his wife and 
daughter, after his death retire(i to Scotland, yhere they 
are still living, he gave only five per cent of 1^ charities 
to Scntland. When pressed to give the major part of 
Ilia charities to his native country of Scotland he said 
that as he had made lall his millions in the States, it 
was duty to spend them in tbe States. I wish the 
Parsi millionaires had profited by Carnegie’s example. 

The Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore, owes its 
origin to the far-sighted vision of the Isle Mr, J. N. Tata, 
whose life I would recommend to Mr. Soonavralia for 
a close study; for then he would be cured of many of 
his illusions. Mr. J. N. Tata was a great genius, ^ and 
an industrial pioneer of whom the whole of India is 
proud. It was a pity he was snatched away at tbe age 
of 63. Had he been spared another twenty years, and 
were he to administer the Tata charities as Carnegie did 
his ovm for the last 20 years of his life, I am quite sure 
that the major part of Tata charities would have been 
confined to India, and there would have sprung up 
many other Institutes of Science in India. 

Only the other day, the Hon*ble Mr. Biswanath Das, 
Premier of Orissa, referred in his« speech to the fact 
that, though the great Tata Iron & Steel Works are 
situated in Orissa, and though tbe Tatas have earned 
crores of rupees from Orissa, not a single cowrie has 
yet been sanctioned by the Tata charities for tbe amelio- 
ration of the educational iastitutions of Orissa. Yet 
the Tatas can afford to grant millions for the London 
School of Economics, for the foundadon of the Physical 
Chemistry Laboratory in Cambridge, and for advancing 
tbe research work of German land American scientists ! 
Who denies that Zoroastriaoism is a great discipline 
and religion ? But I am sorry for those votaries of 
Zoroastrianism who can quote scripture against my view 
that charities should begin at home, and that charities 
to over-rich countries and institutions are not chaxities 
at all. but commercial propositions in disguise. 

SCIENTIFICUS 
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Editor's Note , — It appears that Mr. Soonavala con- 
tributed a criticism of the article of Scienlificus in 
The Modern Review to The Independent of Nagpur. Our 
conteinporapr published that criticism and commented 
upon it editorially as follows 

‘*Tata Charities’’ 

“ On another pa^ of this issue we are publishing a 
letter from a " Nationalist Farsi who has vigorously 
defended the Tatas. Ve quite sympathise with him, but 
we must tell him that his observations cannot stand the 
test of reason. There can be nothing but praise for the 
Tatas for their munificent charities, but the criticism of 
how they are administered should not be barred merely 
because they are charities and the donor is the sole 
dictator in that respect. 

Tatas being Indians, India has first claim to their 
charities. Internationalism is an excellent ideal provided 
it is universally adhered to. But no foreign charities 


favour Indian students on ground of internationalism, 
even though they have unexceptionable claim to the 
scholar ^ps. Why should Tatas alone gush over with 
intern ationalism ? It is like giving protection to wolves 
against lambs on the ground of ectuity. Moreover there 
is enoQgh talent in India to deserve Tata scholarships 
and they need not go begging to foreign countries. 

^Since our correspondent has admitted that odius 
comparisons are sometimes necessary, we might ask 
what claim Tatas have to Indian Legislature’s protection 
against foreign competition. By our correspondent’s own 
arguments, could not the Assembly refuse such protec* 
Lion in interests of that ^ noble ’ ideal of inter* 
n^ionalism ? Why should they care whether the Tatas 
thrive or suffer ? 

“ Lastly, Talas have amassed th^ huge wealth 
almost entirely from their custom in India and they have 
a duty to Indians, which can be discharged to some 
extent by properly administering their scholarships.” 


IS KARNATAK UNIFICATION FEASIBLE ? 

By V. B. KULKARNI 


It is a well-known constitutional principle that 
the determination of provincial boundaries 
should be influenced by considerations of tiie 
linguistic, cultural, racial and geographical unity 
of a people. This principle was recognized by 
no less a person than the late Mr. Montagu. 
Before he drew up his famous Report in colla- 
boration with Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Montagu 
made an extensive tour in the coxmtry, and 
was struck by the chaotic exuberance into which 
provincial demarcation bad grown. He saw for 
himself how the arrangement operated harshly 
upon a certain section of the people, and lost 
no time in enunciating the principle that the 
right of a people to self-determination should 
not be resisted if they satisfied certain funda- 
mental criteria. 


Early in 1918, efforts were made in tho 
Central Legislature to have these recommenda- 
tions implemented, but matters were allowed to 
rest when the Government announced its 
acceptance of the principle of redistribution set 
out in the Montford Report. From then till 
the framing of the present Act, no active steps 
were taken by the Government to fulfil their 
promise, the solitary exception being the 
creation of N.-W. P. into a separate Governor’s 
province. In the meantime, Sind and Orissa 
took up the cry for separation with a great 
deal of earnestness, and their agitation was 
rewarded by the new Act recognizing them as 
separate provinces, although this recognition 
was the outcome partly of political expediency 
and partly of equity. But this gesture lacked 


in grace and righteousness, for it took no notice 
of even stronger and irresistible claims of 
Andhra and Karnatak.* 

Kamatak has made out a strong case for 
separation and has always been willing to meet 
and satisfy all legitimate objections. In it 
there are all the elements necessary for a 
separate province. Geographically it forms an 
important and integral part of the Deccan; 
Hstorically its foundations are deep; culturally, 
linguistically and racially it has a homogeneous 
population; the religion practised is predomi- 
nantly Hindu; and financially it is sound. In 
it, too, are manifest all the forces of decay and 
disruption, consequent upon the dismemberment 
of its territories and the distribution of its 
people among a multiplicity of administrative 
units. It does not require any elaborate or 
learned disputation, to prove this. A mere 
recital of facts will show the strength of 
Karnatak’s claim for unification. 

The history of the people of Karnatak, 
whose origin ethnologists trace to the fusion of 
the Aryan and Dravidian races, dates back to 
the 2Qd century B.C. Under the aegis of a 
succession of able rulers like Pulakesi I and II, 
Kripatunga, Someswara and Vikramaditya, to 
mention a few, Karnatak evolved a superior 


* Andhra and Karnatak may console themselves 
with the thought that, far from unifying Bengal, 
the British Government have dismembered it by 
severing from it some fringe areas which are 
Bengali-speaking and which formed part of Bengal 
up till recent times. — Ed», M. R* 
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type of art and literature which has made an 
abiding contribution to the enrichment of 
Indian civilization. Like all kingdoms of old, 
Karnatak gradually suffered a series of political 
reverses, from which it scarcely recovered until 
the founding of the mighty Vijayanagar Empire. 
Karnatak reached the acme of her glory during 
the reign of the Kings of Vijayanagar, and her 
decline might be said to have set in with the 
dissolution of that Empire after the Battle of 
Talikot. The advent of the East India 
Company on the scene and the establishment 
of its hegemony in the Deccan, through superior 
diplomacy, completed the fall of Karnatak. 
The Company Sarkar and its vassal principa- 
lities, who had by now crystallized themselves 
into the present Deccan States, cut up Karnatak 
into numerous pieces and annexed them to 
various administrative units, as the spoils of 
war. 

Thus, the present Mysore State became 
politically independent of Karnatak after the 
fall of Tippu and began to have a separate 
existence, although its linguistic, cultural, racial 
and historical affinities have remained un- 
changed. Coorg, with a population, of 163,327, 
was disjoined from the parent body. North 
Karnatak was similarly split up and the four 
districts of Belgaum, Bijapur, Dharwar and 
North Kanara were tacked on to the Bombay 
Presidency. Madras Presidency obtained the 
districts of Bellary, South Kanara and Nilpri. 
Hyderabad mulcted Gulburga, Bedar and 
Raichur. The Southern Mahratta States of 
Kolhapur, Sangli, Miraj, Jath, Kundgol, 
Jamkhandi, Mudhol and Akkalkot, and the 
small principality of Sandur in •^e Bellary 
District, -complete the ruin of the once compact 
territory. 

The sponsors of the unification move do 
not contemplate any revolutionary changes for 
the creation of a separate Karnatak province. 
They have -no intention to disturb the status quo 
by demanding the States to disgorge their 
acquisitions. Their move is confined to the 
British _ Karnatak, which despite its great 
mutilations, is comprehensive enough to be 
constituted into a separate province. The four 
Bombay Districts, the three Madras Districts, 
Coorg, and the six Talukas in Sholapur, 
Anantapur, Coimbatore and Salem Districts 
comprise a territory with an area of 35,408 
square miles and a population of 63,57,762. It 
has been computed that a province thus con- 
stituted will derive an annual income of 
Rs. 257,99,383. The cost of administering a 
separate province is estimated at Rs. 221,50,000, 
leaving a surplus of nearly Rs. 36^ lakhs. 


These figures compare favourably with those of 
the three newly created provinces. 

It will thus be seen that the demand for 
separation is not based merely upon sentimental 
grounds, nor even on the solitary plea of 
linguistic solidarity. The evils of the present 
arrangement are self-evident. A divided and 
vivisected Karnatak is condemned to a per- 
petual minority under every administrative unit 
to which it has been annexed. Its people have 
become strangers in their own homes. Having 
been thrown into the midst of a highly linguisti- 
cally and culturally conscious people like the 
Andhras, the Tamils, the Malayalees and the 
Mahafastrians, the Karnatakis find themselves 
engulfed on all sides. It has been estimated 
tliat in one census alone they lost nearly 2 
lakhs of people. The overt and covert linguistic 
and cultural conquest that is being carried on 
on an organized scale has been a great menace 
to the distinctive existence of Karnatak. The 
Governments of Bombay and Madras, while 
deriving substantial revenues from Karnatak, 
have done little to ameliorate the condition of 
its people. Their education has been woefully 
neglected, and even in predominantly Kannada 
districts, the local vernacular is not the medium 
of instruction. Till this year there was not a 
single Kanarese member in the Bombay Senate. 
The Andhra University, with an utter disregard 
of the feelings of the local people, included 
Bellary, a purely Kannada District, in its 
jurisdiction. In economic matters, too, the 
situation is equally disquieting. As can be 
expected, the affairs in the States are still 
worse. Indeed, the menace to the independent 
and distinctive growth of Karnatak is so real 
and so great that imless she soon comes into 
her own, her total disruption is inevitable. 

The Nehru Committee, before whom 
Karnatak pleaded her case, recognized her right 
to self-determination. It observed thus : 

. a prima facie caae for unificatioa and the forina- 
tiozL of Karnatak as a separate province vras made . . 

. . . Financially the position of K^atak was very 
strong and even at present there was a considerable 
surplQs in the Bziti^ part of Karnatak.” 

To reinforce their claims further, the sponsors 
of the unification move are ascertaining the 
views of representative leaders from all over 
India and already Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Dr. Khare, Mr. N. C. Kelkar, 
Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramayya, Dr. Kurtkoti, Mr. 
M. S. Aney, Mr. Jamnadas Mehta, Dr. U. 
Ramarao, Sir Mirza M. Ismail, Mr. S. Satya- 
murti, Acharya P. C. Ray, 3^. K. M. Munshi, 
Mr. A. B. Lathe, Mr. B. G. Kher, Mr. D. V. 
Gundappa, Mr. Gangadhar Rao Deshpande’and 
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Mr. Syed Abdulla Brelvi have expressed them- 
selves in favour of the move. The opinions 
of other leaders axe awaited. Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya suggests close collaboration between 
Andhra and Karnatak in their common 
endeavour for secxiring separation. 

A resolution demanding the separation of 
Karnatak has been tabled in the Bombay 


Legislative Assembly and Madras, under the 
able guidance of the Honl^Ie Dr. IT. Ramarao, 
who is making every endeavour in tliis direction. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that the labours of 
Karnatak leaders will soon be rewarded now 
that Mahatma Gandhi has blessed their move- 
ment. 


THE WAR IN SPAIN 


Speech of His Excellency M. Negrin, first 

DELEGATE OF SpAIN, AT THE ASSEMBLY OP 

THE League of Nations on the 
18th September, 1937 : 

Translation : The report by the Secretary-General 
which we are discussing devotes well- deserved aUention to 
th international repercussions of the struggle in Spain* 
Allow me today, frankly and sincerely, to lay before 
the Assembly the opinions of the Spanish GoveinxDeiLt 
on this matter. 

A military rebellioa broke out in Spain exactly 
fourteen months ago today. It was a purely internal 
problem. It did not concern, nor does it now concern^ 
the League of Nations. 

It was known to us, indeed, that the rebel leaders 
were in contact with official circles in Germany and Italy; 
later, we had overwhelming proof of this, when docu- 
ments belonging to the political parties involved in the 
rebellion fell into our hands and gave us the key to 
the whole conspiracy. But as long as the internal 
military rebellion was not openly as^sted by foreign 
intervention, the Spanish Government had no reason to 
attempt to interest the world in a problem for which 
it alone had to find a solution. For the purpose of 
arriving raJHidly at that solution, it relied upon the 
bacldng of the whole Spanish people, which had just 
voiced its feelings at a general election held with the 
object of strangling democratic opinion. In spite of the 
conditions — so unfavourable to ourselves — in which that 
election was held (it was controlled by a (^vemment 
openly hostile to the political development that resulted 
from it), and indeed on that very account, the new 
parliamentary majority emerged with an authori^ far 
greater than that conferred by a mere superiority of 
numbers. That fact should be borne in mind. But for 
foreign intervention, the rebellion would have been crushed 
in a few weeks. Everyone knows that so well that it 
has been generally overlooked. 

Intervention began as soon as surprise tactics had 
failed. In view of the inability of the rebels to triumph 
at a ringle blow over the unexpected resistance of the 
Republic, Germany and Italy passed from political 
support of the rebels to armed assistance. No doubt, 
those countries wished to prove that, for once at least, 
they knew how to fulfil their intemational undertakings. 
Shipments of German and Italian war material were 
made with ever-increasing frequency. Portugal, having 
no other assistance to offer, from the outset generously 
gave the unlimited co-operation of bar ports and frontiers, 
in order, as far as possible, to reduce transport difficulties. 


When Spain came to the Assembly last September, 
the military rebellion was already no longer an exclusively 
Spanish problem. The Non-Intervention Agreement 
which had just been signed, proved that the conflict was 
of an international nature. Spain came to this platform, 
not to discuss her internal struggle, but to carry out her 
daty loyally to the League by frankly prodaiming the 
existence of a state of war in Europe. ‘‘The blood- 
stained soil of Snain is already, in fact, the battlefield 
of a worid war,*' were the words used by the represen- 
tative of my country on that occasion. Eyery thing that 
has happened since then has proved only too tragically 
the truth of those words. 

In itself, the Non-Intervention Agreement not only 
constitutes a flagrant infringement of the rights of a 
sovereign nation bat is in flat contradiction to the most 
elementary rules of international law. 

Moreover, it represents the first concession made, in 
the case of Spain, to the policy of the fait accompli, 
which has been practised so successfully by the so-callecx 
totalitarian States, thanks to the tolerance of the others. 

I am far from denying the exalted motive which led 
the ^vemments of the Western democracies to take h 
decision intended to spare Europe the disaster of a 
general war. On this aspect of the question, as it has 
repeatedly acknowledged, the Spanish Government fully 
understands their action. 

The Non-Intervention Agreement, however, concluded 
p it was when the designs of those Powers which 
instigated and associated themselves with the rebellion 
were already clear— those same Powers which withheld 
their signature until they were certain that the last con- 
signment of their aeroplanes had reached its destination 
— merely legalized the fait accompli of German and 
Italian intervention in Spanish affairs. At that time, this 
intervention had assumed only such proportions as the 
rebel command then considered sufficient. 

From its inception, non-intervention was marred by 
that slur. Its defectiveness during the painful existence 
of the Non-Intervention Committee was responsible for 
numberless other defects. Unintentionally, its high- 
minded promoters eohinced the effect of I tab* an and 
German intervention by another form of intervention, 
which consisted in tying the Spanish (kivemment's hands 
and preventing it from obtaining freely the war materials 
necessary to put down and cru^ tbe rebellion. 

For fourteen months, Europe bas been watching the 
propess of a new form of wax iriiich, without even 


‘See Official Journtd, Special Supplement No. 155, 
page 48. 
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being declared, spreads its horrors over the coveted 
territory, and eiqjerience has profoundly stirred the 
masses ID every land where temporising with the aggressor 
has not destroyed their capacity to react against 
violations of justice and right. The experience of Spain 
has sufficed to show every peace-loving country that it 
is not enough to live without hostile intentions towards 
any other people, without territorial ambitions or a policy 
of adventure likely to provoke widespread complications. 
Such a country knows, too, that to live as a nation 
desiring liberty and freedom for itself and fox others 
is not enough to shelter it from brutal attacks from those 
which have raised the cult of violence into a philosophy 
of government. 

In bis memorable speech on July ISth last, President 
Azana asked in what way Spain had injured the Powers 
which arc invading her. Those Powers have had no 
grounds for complaint in the past. Germai^ cannot 
reproach us with being signatory of the Treaties of 
Peace. As for Italy, mthough Spain was one of the 
fifty nations which supported the Geneva resolutions 
during the Italo-Ethiopian conflict, the composition and 
obvious profit all an sympathies of the Govtximtat in 
ower at that time did not i aspire it with any very 
ecu desire to sec the Covenant very rigorously applied. 
In support of her belief that she had nothing to fear 
from foreign invasion, Spain could point to her tradi- 
tional policy of maintaining the best possible relations 
with all countries. When the now regime was established, 
this attitude found expression in an active and cons- 
tructive foreign policy based on collective security and 
peace, as was exemplified by the incorporation of the 
fundamental charter of the League in the Constitution 
of the Spanish Republic. 

Spain's chances of escaping aggression were lessened 
through her possession of the Balearic Islands, so mu^ 
coveted during the greot war as an ideal base for 
jubmarine activity; of Ceuta, where well-placed artillery 
of large calibre, though sufficiently well camouflaged to 
escape the notice of visitors, can cover Gibraltar; of 
the Pyrenean frontier, along which the crushing of the 
tu^oic and hard-working Basque people can be combined 
with the adoption of certain measures in respect uf 
Prance, which will prove useful for the future; of naval 
and air bases of the greatest strategic value, together 
with immense mineral wealth and unsuspected industrial 
potentialities, adequate to feed the furnaces of war. 

Europe has been a witness of this terrible outrage 
on her civilization and her honour which Spain has 
sufiered on her own hearth. The hlood of those who 
have fallen in defence of a cause common to all free 
people cries out at this late hour that the nations should 
repair the errors of a policy which, bom of the best 
intentions in some cases and of the most contemptible 
in others, has itself been responsible for the present 
situation. We have reached a point where to persist in 
maintaining the fiction of non-intervention means to work, 
consciously or unconsciously, for the prolongation of ihe 
war. 

No one can say that the Republican Government, in 
lU endeavour to localize the conflict, has not made wholly 
unsurpassed sacrifices in the isteraational sphere. Every 
effort to pwveat an extension of the war has met with 
our most sincere collaboratioiL 

Spain has consistently adhered to the attitude she 
adopted from the first : she sees in the League the sole 
s^lem of rights and obligations upon which peace can 
be founded. She has frequently come before you in the 
Council and the Assembly, and has invariably made only 
one request : that the Lea^e, when confronted with facts 
which, if once they were allowed to pass unchallenged, 
would threaten the very life of this great association 


shonld be saved from the overwhelming moral discredit 
and collapse may engulf it at any moment. With 
this in view, we must all try to find a remedy for that 
situation and to prevent the League from following the 
evil counsellors who believe that 3ie best way of serving 
it is to close our eyes to the difficulties of tie situation. 

At its session in May last,* the Council adopted a 
resolution which, if carried out, mi^t have constituted 
a great advance towards making nan-intervention effective. 
I refer to the withdrawal of the non-Spanish corobatants. 
Some months before the Republican Government had 
declared itself in favour of that measure, which was 
m^ely a logical consequence of non-intervention. More- 
over, the withdrawal of the non-Spanish combatants 
would have brought the war to a speedy end. 

For more than six months, the original rebel army 
has c^ed to be of any concern to the Spanish Republic. 
Talk is heard of telegrams received from abroad announc- 
ing, for example, the departure from Italian porta of 
fresh military contingents, but nothing is heard of the 
rebel command or the new recruits obtained by the 
insurgents. A simple Spanish peasant in loyal territory 
fr more likely to be heard making a more or less success- 
ful attempt to pronounce the names of Italian 
generals commanding the army in the north than 
mentioning those .of the former Spanish generds who 
take orders from them. 

The war of invasion has overshadowed the civil war. 
It is a truly moving sight to witness the feelings of joy, 
80 typical of the sensitive Spanish nature, shown by the 
deserters from rebel teniiory, who are reaching our 
trenches in ever increasing numbers. It is as if they 
were retuiping to their native country from a foreign 
land. Their hatred of the invader is generally the 
motive which promuts them to risk all rather than remain 
slaves to those who have seized their country on the 
pretext of freeing them from evils they themselves had 
never known. 

In that, the deserters are not alone. Hundreds of 

S risonets frequently ask to fight under the Republican 
ag. While some of them may at first be ignorant of 
the facts, a few weeks spent amongst us are enough to 
convince them that the so-called “ Red Spain ” does not 
hear the ^ghtest resemblance to the hell which had 
been described to them. Tneir impressions are exactly 
the same as those received by the Duches^ of Atholl and 
the Dean of Canterbury during their visit. In these 
circumstances, and in view of the Spanish Government’s 
policy, which always aims, not at destroying the Spaniards 
on^ the other side even if they are in the firing-line, but at 
bringing them over into our midst and winning them to 
the cause of Spain, the withdrawal of non-Spanish 
combatants would unquestionably have brought the war 
to an end within a couple of months. 

The resolution passed by the Council in May aroused 
a feeling of satisfaction and optimism but, within forty- 
eight hours, the interventionist States had found a 
means of torpedoing it. The Deutschland incident and 
the subsequent bombardment of Almeria absorbed the 
attention of those who, in the face of each new act of 
aggression, thought of nothing hut how they could best 
calm the fury of its perpetrators. The unspeakable 
infamy of the d^truction of Almeria produced the desired 
effect. In its impatience to secure the consent of the 
aggressor States to take part in a new system of control, 
the London Committee allowed the question of the with- 
drawal of volunteers to slip through its fingers. These 
volunteers are such only in name, being, in point of fact, 
non-Spanish combatants, though attempts have often been 



*See Official Journal, May-June, 1937, 334. 
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made !o include them erroneously with the genuine 
volunteers under a coxmaon term. The only volunteers 
are those fighting in our ranks. Driven from home, as 
most of them have heen, by the Fascist terror, and con- 
vinced that the cause of Spain is that of world freedom, 
their true worth was apparent from the day when they 
found that they needed their enthusiasm and determi- 
nation to overcome the innumerable obstacles which were 
placed in the way of their departure and of their arrival 
in our midst. 

Facing them are the Italian divisions, the German 
artillerymen, aviators and tank-drivers, and the Moorish 
contingents, all of whom have been ordered to Spain or 
recruited through hunger or compulsion from the Pro- 
tectorate zone. 

There you have the distinction between the two 
types of assistance. Simple-minded persons, who, when 
the support given to the rebels by Germany and Italy 
was denounced, remarked that the Republican Government 
also had its friends, forgot only one thing — namely, the 
cliSerent character of the two kinds of friendship. 

The friendship of Germany and Italy for the rebels 
is simply the outcome of a pact of occupation. In 

exchange for German and Italian assistance, the rebels 
have surrendered their country. Germany and Italy* came 
to Spain not to help the rebels but to stay there. Only 
the incorrigible credulity of those wno refuse to 
understand what Spain means to Germany and Italy in 
their plan of aggression in Europe can maintain the 

illusion that, even if the rebels were victorious, it 
would be possible, by solving their financial difficulties, 
to snatch them from the clutches of their masters or 
to seduce the latter by the promise of some other 

compensation. 

By way of contrast with its complaints of the 
international treatment it has received^ the Government 
of the Republic wishes to take opportunity of 

expressing its profound and sincere aaxit\im to all the 
Governments and private persona who have helped in 
one form or another to lessen the sufferings which 
foreign aggression has imposed upon the Spanish people. 
In its anxiety to make its own contribution to humanise 
the war, the Government of the Republic, although not 
bound by any international undertaking to observe the 
tight of asylum, has respected it in practice. Partica- 
larly appreciative as it is of the ties uniting it with the 
American Republics, the Spanish Government now 
reiterates its intention, in addition to the facilities 
already granted, of finding a speedy solution, such as 
will satisfy all, for the problem of the refugees in 
embassies and legations. 

Our faith in the League is as evident and as 
unshakable as the resistance of our people. Every mani- 
festation of the will to peace finds in us a sure and 
enthusiastic ally. With the pride of an elder sister, 
Spain greeted the declaration made by the South- 
American Republics on August 3rd, 1932, in connection 
with the Chaco dispute. This declaration ratified the 
decision taken by the Assembly in March of that year,* 
and lent new power to Article 10 o£ the Covenant. 
Both it and the Saavedra Lamas Pact, the second article 
of which repudiates “the validity of the occupation or 
acquisitiozt of territory obtained by force of arms,” arc 
evidence of the complete and happy agreement existing 
between us and the sister Republics of America as regards 
our attitude to international relations. 

It was my especial intention once again to review 
the situation as a whole, and to explain the attitude taken 


*See Official Journal^ Special Supplement No. 101, 

page 87. 


by Spain as a Member of the League from the time when 
the Spanish conflict became an international problem 
owing to foreign interventioo. This I wished to do before 
pointing out to the Assembly where its true responsibility 
lies. 

It would be difficult for the Assembly not to admit 
one fact which overshadov^ the present situation as a 
whole and which the Assembly itsdf can hardly ignore — 
the complete failure of non-intervention. 

That policy arose out of the false hypothesis that, 
if the Spanish Government were allowed to exercise its 
unquestionable right to buy arms, this would lead to war. 
All the mistakes of non-intervention are to be traced to 
that perverted conception out of which it arose. The 
Spanish Government has never believed that a policy 
based upon respect for treaties and international obliga- 
tions could lead to war. We have always considered that 
the greatest risk of the Spanish Civil War becoming a 
European conflagration lay, and stiU lies, in the fact 
that international law, instead of being applied, has been 
sacrificed to the demands of those who have made black- 
mail by war an instrument of their foreign policy. 

The fact that the Spanish Government was deprived 
of its elementary right to buy arms and ammunition in 
order to defend itself against rebels did not prevent 
non-intervention from being an ironical fiction, nor did 
it diminish the risk of an extension of the war. On 
the contrary, that risk has been greatly increased. A 
civil war which could have been rapidly brought to an 
end has become a defensive war to protect the terri- 
torial integrity and the political independence of Spain. 

This is no time to ask us for irrefutable ” proofs, 
apart from those we have mentioned and those we intend 
to mention. The fact of invasion is admitted and pro- 
claimed with the utmost cynicism by those who have 
themselves violated international order. 

If anyone is still so naive as to be misled, let him 
recall Hen Hitler^s speech at Nuremberg, in which he 
said : ** Great Britain may or may not care whether 
Spain becomes a desert, but ior us Germans who have 
no over-seas possessions, Spain is one of the principal 
conditions of our existence. . . . France and Great 
Britain are alarmed lest Spain be conquered by Italy 
or Germany. We, on the other hand, are concerned lest 
she may conquered by Bolshevism.’* 

Th^ words are sufficiently enlightetdng, as also 
is the fact that, when the Italian divisions entered 
Santander, the rebel leaner sent a message to the Duce, 
expressing “the sincerest admiration for their courage 
and ability in the battle, in which they made a rapid 
advance,” and that the Duce replied : I am parti- 
cularly happy that the Legionary troops, during ten 
days* hard fighting, have had their part in the splendid 
victory of Santander, and that the help they rendered 
has received the desired recognition in your telegram of 
today. This close brotherhood in arras is the guarantee 
of final victory, when Spain and the Mediterranean will 
be freed from every menace to our common chdlizalion.” 
If stiU more direct, though less weighty, proofs are 
called for, one need only glance at the articles published 
in the Italian Press, openly exulting in the participation 
of Italian troops in the military operations in the north 
of Spain. 

For example, in the Popolo fPItalia, Signor 
Mussolini’s organ, we read of “ the Italian generals 
who led the legionary troops to victory in Spain, north 
of Santander.” In another newspaper, we may read of 
those on the Aragon front. Similar cases occur every 
day. 

Every cinema in Geneva gives Italian news reels 
showing those same troops singing “ Giovinezza ” as they 
enter the towns of Northern Spain, 
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'Nq one call seriouBly baliave that the victory or countries interested- The first place, howeve^ we give 
defeat of Bolshevism is at stake in Spain. True to her to the Covenant Our repeated requests to the League 
character the essence of her constituUon and the un- have been based upon our belief that it zs the Lea^e s 
shak'able determination of her people and Government, duly to ensure that every country should fulfil its inter- 
Snain, once victory is achieved, will march along .the national obligations arising out of the Covenant, 
path marKed out by her independent and sovereign wll. Now that the Assembly knows the facts oi the 
I do not wish on this occasion to criticise the present dtuation, it cannot this time to coimder the 
London Committee. We foresaw that it was doomed problem fully and to take up a defoite attitude, 
to failure through the activities of those States that had The Government of the Republic considers that it 
joined it merely to wreck its decisions and reduce it has the right to make the following requests : 
to impotence. That it has now, for all practical pur- (1) That the aggression of Germany and Italy in 
poses, ceased to exist is proved by the fact that, through* Spain be recognized ^as such. 

out the month of August, when Italian aggression in (2) That, in consequence of this recognition, the 
the Mediterranean became most barefaced, the Com* League examine as rapidly as possible the means by 
mittee did not consider it necessary to hold a single ^hich aggression may be brought to an end. 
meeting. Non*intervenlion is dead indeed, but its un* (3) jhat full rights once more be given to the 
buried corpse is responsible for an artificial atmosphere Spanish Government freely to acquire all the war 
in internal ion al circles. It may be that yesterday’s material it may consider necessary. 

announcement of the withdrawal of the Anglo-French (4) Xhat the con-Spanish combatants be withdrawn 
naval patrol from the Spanish coasts will constitute the from Spanish territory. 

last step but one in its official burial. (5) That the measures to be adopted for security 

The forces of aggression, protected as they have in the Mediterranean be extended to Spain, and that 
been by this fiction, are preparing to strike at Spain Spain be granted her legitimate share in them, 
what they consider must be the final blow. On many For this reason, and in view of the fact that the 
occasions in the past, we have prophesied the departure Sixth Committee will be called upon to examine this 
of fresh Italian contingents before this actually took question, we request the Assembly to adopt the following 
place. Today, speaking with a full sense of responsi* resolution : 
bility, we say Aat Italy is at this moment transporting ^‘The Assembly, 

to Spanish territory an army twice as large as that Decides to refer to the Sixth Committee the chapter 

which she at present maintains there. Let none plead of the report on the work of the League of Nations 
ignorance on this point in. future! Dae warning has relating to the situation in Spain and cognate questions.’' 
DOW been given. The Spanish people are closely watching today to 

Our position in regard to the London Committee see what decision the Assembly will take; and the whole 
and the Nyon Conference is clear. We are not opposed world is watching too. 
to regiond pacts, provided they embrace all the 
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ENGLISH 

LIFE AND WORKS OF BRAIIMANANDA KESHAV. 
Fart I . . . 1838-1866 : Edited by Dr, Prem Sundar 
Basu^ Adampur^ Bhagdpar, and to be had of him. Price 
As, 12, Crown 8vo,, pp. 217, 

A second part is to complete this publication. In 
this first part me editor presents the life and works of 
Keshav Chandra Sen from 1838 to 1866 in a handy form. 
In the works*’ section have been given whole pieces of 
importance abridged by the omission of amplifications, 
explications and illustrations and of historical detaUs. 
The passages retained give a continued reading. 

In view of the coming centenary next year of the 

S eat religious teacher’s birth, this is a very timely pub* 
ation. 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH PRONUNCIATION: 
By K, K, Mocker jee and tl. P. Trivedy. Rs. i-8. Kamala 
Book Depot Ltd,, IS, College Square, Calcutta. 

Whatever is worth doing is worth doing well. Those 
who learn to read and speu English should be able to 
do so with correct pronunciaLion. This"* handbook has been 
very car^uUy prepared and will be helpful and inatmo* 
tive both for teachers and students, 

RELIGION AND CULTURE. Swarthkorb Lecture, 
1937 : By Caroline C. Graoeson, B.A, George Alien and 
•Unwin Ltd., London, Is. 6d, net. 

The central theme of this important lecture is that 
Beauty and Truth may and should lead to God-realization 
as well as Goodness. If anyone should say, * knowledge, 
beauty and goodness, these three, but the greatest of 
these is goodness,’ I should agree.” For, however, much 
we may differ in the amount of knowledge we may possess 
and in our intellectual powers, and in our power to 
perceive and appreciate beauty of all kinds, we must all 
act to live — “ action is our chirf medium for serving God.*’ 
The theme has been carefully and thoughtfully 
developed and elaborated. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER—^ Contribution to World Peace \ By C, F. 
Andrews. George Allen and Unwin Ltd,^ London, 3s, 
6d. net. 

In this book Mr. C. F. Andrews urges a far greater 
expenditure on the constructive methods of peace in 
place of the purdy military methods of very wasteful 
'Frontier expeditions, including bombing villages from the 
air. He is for entrusting ” Foreign Affairs ” and 
^’Defence” — especially with regard to the Frontier — in 
Indian bands. He pleads for full liberty for India and 
for ending repression once for all. He writes with 
•sobriety, but with cogency and convincingly nonetheless. 


GANDHI the SAINT as STATESMAN : By Syud 
Hossain. Luzac & Co., London. With a portrait o/i 
Mahatma Gandhi. Price not mentioned. 

This nicely got-up and doquently written booklet 
consists of — Part I, Mahatma Gandhi as I Know Him; 
Part n, Apostles of World Reconstruction, viz., Woodrow 
Wilson, Lenin, and Gandhi; and three appendices con- 
taining three lectures by the Author. 

C. 

PSYCHO-ANALYSIS EXPLAINED : By Dorothy R, 
Blitzsten, with an introduction by A. A. Brill, M.D, 
Pp. 78, George Allen and Unwin, London. 

In this little book the author endeavours to remove 
the confurions and misunderstandings that have acc'u mu- 
late d around Psycho-analysis today. In five chapters the 
discusstona taken up are. Why people are analysed, What 
kind of people are analysed, What type of a person an 
analyst should be, Why the technique has therapeutic 
value, and How the Sdence has evolved like all other 
Sciences from vague groplngs of the human mind. 

Psycho-analysis is not a cult; it is merely one method 
by which the psychiatrist aids those who come to him 
for assistance. The analyst, the author bolds, should 
combine in him the qualities of a good parent and a 
wise teacher. He must have wide contact irith people 
and with ways of living. His task is to help people to 
adjust themselves to the world of reality, to re- 
lease the thwarted and repressed energies of mind, 
to bring about a real harmony and to point out the 
resources one has at hand for a fuller and richer life. 

The author is to be congratulated oo the clarity 
of exposition of a problem which hitherto has caused so 
much confusion, and her admirable little hook will be 
a reliable guide for those who espouse Psychoanalysis as 
a discipline In life. 

D. M. S. 

RUPAKARI-— DerigTw for Leathercraft : By Srimatt 
Protima Tagore, Visvabharati Bookshop, 210, Comtoallis 
Street, Calcutta. Price Rs, IB. 

Artistic leathercraft on modern lines, as recently 
introduced here, has been token up with enthusiasm by 
many and it appears that a market has also been created for 
decorative work on leather. It is not possible, however, 
for everyone who takes up this craft to create designs 
for himself, and this album of sixteen designs prepared 
by one of those who were responsible for introducing 
this craft in this part of the country, will be found 
extremely useful. 

In his introduction, Sj. Rathindranath Tagore has a 
note on the method of transferring designs on leather, 
which will be useful to the beginners. 

Pdlinbihari Sen 
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EVOLUTION OF HINDU MORAL IDEALS : By 
Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, K.C£J^ CJ£^ .LLD. 
Published by the University of Calciutc. Pp. XX+242. 
Price Rs^ 2-8 only. 

This is 8 scholarly account of the gradual development 
of the moral ideals of the Hindus, as evidenced mainly 
by the progress of corresponding legal concepts and also 
customs and usages. The author controverts the position 

Hinduism is an example of the unchanging East and 
that the lawSy customs and rules of conduct of the Hindus 
have undergone little change or development during the 
ages that have gone by. He also controverts the Sanatmist 
theory that Hinduism stands for eternal and infallible 
and, therefore, nevec^to-be-changed ^es of life. On the 
contrary, he proves that ^*the Hindu ethical ideals have 
undergone change from time to time in accordance with 
the exigencies of the times’* (p, xii). 

The^ author traverses such subjects as the position of 
woman in society and her rights, the institution of caste 
and slavery, etc. He meets the charge often made by 
western^ critics that Hinduism is pessimistic and proves 
that it is not more pessimistic than Christianity (p. 169) . 
Towards the concliision of his discourse, he modestly 
pleads that ** the claim may with justice be made on 
behalf of Hinduism that it has made a valuable contribu* 
tion to the ethical culture of the world in several imoortant 
directions” (p. 183). 

The book is a vigorous and well-documented defence 
of Hinduism; but, perhaps, it is, to a large extent, more 
a defensive advocacy than an historical appraisement. 
No society can reform itself unless it is alive to its retd 
defects. In spite of progress that undoubtedly been 
there, Hindu society has remained more stagnant than 
many other societies. The Sanatanist daim about the 
immutability of Hinduism is founded on this fact. Ail 
thorough-going reform-movements in Hinduism have 
resulted in permanent schisms, such as Buddhism; and 
the old stock of society has successfully resisted improve 

and has refused to be changed. This is why even 
now it is so difficult to remove existing evils, e.g., untouch- 
ability. It is time that this inherent immobuity of the 
Hindu mind received its due shaking from eminent 
thinkers like the author of the treatise under review. 

Sir Sivaswamy, however, is not blind to this defect 
of Hindu society. He certainly wishes untouchability 
away and is definitely of opinion that ibe institution nf 
caste "is bound to disappear” <p. 207). 

A student of Hinduism will find in this book an able, 
well-balanced and impartial account of Hindu ethic^ 
thou^t. The Sequent references to original sources will 
be 01 great help to those who propose to make more than 
a casual survey of the subject. The University of Calcutta 
may well be congratulated on this publication. 

U. C. BaATTACHARJEE 

EDUCATION AND SOCIAL AMELIORATION OF 
WOMEN IN PRE-MUTINY INDIA : By Mr, Kalikinkar 
Dutta, M.A., P.RS. Patna Law Press. Pp, 126, 
Price Rs. i-fl. 

Mr. Kalikiokax Dutta has already earned the reputa- 
tion as an able scholar in the field of Indian historical 
research. We congratulate him on. the publication of this 
book of his, consisting of three essays on Education 
of women, Beginnings of the Widow Re-marriage 
Movement and Sati and its Abolition. It contains a good 
bibliography bat no index. 

Mr. Dutta has placed before us in a readable fashion 
much useful and authentic informal ion mostly buried in 
the Imperiai Records and contemporary works not ea^ly 
accessible to the general reader. His last two essays 
call vividly to our mind the gloomy picture of the Hindu 


society hi the first half of the nineteenth century, and 
also the noble eSorts of a generation oi English officials in 
combating superstitions deeply rooted in Hindu society.. 
This book wiU be found useful by teachers as well as by 
students of sodal history of India during this period. 
We hope it will, by its intrinsic merits, meet with general 
acceptance and gain wide popularity. 

We shall, howev^, offer a few remarks on the 
contents of this book. Such historical persons as Ahalya 
Bai of Indore and Anandamoyee of VH^ampur ought not 
to have been preceded by Bharatchandra*s heroine Vidya 
in his list of educated ladies (p. 2). As regards the tiUe 
of the book, the first essay does not confine itself to a 
study of education of women in pre-Mutiny period, but 
comes down to our own times. 

K. R. Quanungo 

A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY 
OF HUMAN STUPIDITY: By Walter P. Pitkin. 
Published by George Allen & Ununn Ltd. Pp. 574. Price 
12s. 6d net. Size 8% by 6 inches. 

The volume under review has been designed by the 
author as a prdude to other volumes that he hopes to 
bring out on the subject of human stupidity. Oidy a 
fraction of the vast amount of data amassed hy him has 
been made use of in this volume in support of bis 
theory. Though convincing proofs seem to be lacking 
the author's forceful and gratae presentation of hia 
point of view produces the impreaaion that a fairly plausible 
case has been made out. 

The author's central idea is that the ^ Original Sin ’ 
of human beings ia thdr original stupidity which is an 
inherited disposition produced by the rigours of climatic 
conditions in prehistoric days. The toughest variety of 
mankind, those least sensitive to external stimuli, survived 
the ordeal and continued propagation. The lack of 
sensitivity which pulled our ancestors through those 
difficult times contributed to their dull mental outlook 
and slow wit. That accounts for the presence of a 
great number of stupid people amongst all the races of 
the world through different ages. One other factor which 
has helped lo perpetuate stupidity is that since intelligence 
in the true seoae implies possession of a vast integrative 
capacity, it is much easier for any one to act stupidly 
than to act intelligently. 

For its scientific and cultural progress the world 
owes not so much to the creative imagination of the 
genius as to the accidental or chance performances of 
ordinary persons who have undeservedly received the 
stamp of superiority. Progressing blunderingly the world 
has now reached a state of impasse. 

The author's trenchant criticism of noted politicians, 
soldiers and businessmen is hard to refute. The 
.^erican president's declaration of financial boom on 
the very eve of the worst Wail Street collapse or the 
British general's insistence on the use of sharpnel 
instead of high explosives in the early. part of the war, 
can hardly be said to have enhanced their reputation. 
The book is interesting to read inasmuch as it shows 
numerous well-known nistoricol facts in a new light. 

In suggesting remedies for the defects and 
imperfection the author is rather indefoite and vague. 

The printing and binding of the book fully maintains 
the reputation of the publishers. G. Bose: 

HERBERT "SPENCER’S THEORY OF SOCIAL 
JUSTICE : By E, Asirvatlion, B.A., S.D., Ph.D. U. I. 
House» Lucknow. Rs. 5 or 7s. 6d. 

This doctorate thesis of the Edinburgh University is 
a carefully executed piece of academic workman^p based 
upon Herbert Spencer's Social Statics and Principles of 
Ethics. Its merit consists in the honest exposition of 
Herbert Spencer's views and in what amounts to a candid 
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'exposure of his inconsistencies. The author^s standpoint 
is obviously idealistic. 

Herbert Spencer’s contradictions were very many 
indeed. On the one band, the ideal State and the ideal 
justice, a morality based upon intuition, a static view of 
society, a faith in the in^vidual and in Icdssez faire; 
and ^ on the other, the prevailing temper of English 
empiricism, organicism and utilitarianism. Such were the 
conflicting modes of thought which Herbert Spencer was 
neither of a sufficiently high order of philosopher nor of 
a sociologist to be able to resolve. There they remain 
to prove the nobility of an earnest attempt. Dr. ^ixvathan 
has done well to point them oat The previous generation 
of Indian intellectuals was bred upon Herbert Spencer 
and his contemporaries. The result has been none too 
happy. 

My personal opinion is that Herbert Spencer 
succumbed to the Cultural Compulsive of his age in his 
ideas of Social Justice. He ended by defending the 
status quo. At the same time I do not consider that 
Spencer’s views can be substituted by any other set of 
values drawn from the Idealistic SodJ Philosophy. The 
best cure of Herbert Spencer is not Green, but Karl Marx, 
made up*tO'date. 

DnuIUATI MUK£ftJI 

SUVARNADVIPA : By Dr. R, C. Majumdar, Dacca. 
1937. 

Dr. Majumdar bas rendered great service to etudente 
of Indian history by directing attention to the much 
neglected study of colonial history of the ancient Hindus. 
His ambitious project of writing .a comprehensive aurvey 
of “ Indian Colonies in the Far East,^’ of which the book 
under review forms the second volume, has already 
gained respectful attention of scholars by its first volume, 
00 “ Champa.” In his present book on " Suvarnadvipa ’’ 
he deals with the history of the Hindu Colonies in the 
Malay Peninsula, Sumatra, Java, Bali and Borneo. His 
study id based on exhaustive reference to original sources, 
and the scattered evidences have been admirably pieced 
together in a narrative that maiptains its unity and interest 
to the end. In forming his opinions, the increasing mass 
of secondary authorities in French and Dutch, for whose 
works no English translations exist, have been carefully 
consulted. Where he has reasons to differ, as on the 
origin of the Sailendra Dynasty, his views have been 
advanced with scientific caution, and in a way that is 
suggestive of further fruitfiU research. A highly 
informative and up-to-date account of an eventful period, 
the book is expected to remain long, a standard book of 
reference even though it may jusdy claim to be the 
pioneer work on the subject in English. Another refresh- 
ing feature of the book is the care taken to identify 
ancient place names, the political narrative is enriched 
by an attempt to reconstruct the administrative system of 
this period. It is not too much to expect from the author, 
on the completion of his series, a popular handbook on 
the subject, on the model of his sin^ax well-known work 
on “Ancient Indian History and Culture.” 

Rambsh Chandra Mitha 

MOHENJO DARO AND THE CIVILIZATION OF 
ANCIENT INDIA WITH REFERENCES TO AGRl- 
CULTURE ; By N. C. Chaudhury Dip. Agri., 

Sibpur, Calcutta. W. Newmait & Co.^ Ltd. Pp. 30. 

In this brochure, the author deals with the agricultural 
life of ancient India from the Mohenjo-daro to the Vedic 
period. Sir John Marshall thought that the Mohenjo-daro 
people wore woven cotton cloth; but Mr. Cbaudhury 
differs from him and thinks that the small piece of cotton 


fabric discovered in Mohenjo-daro may have been in^- 
duced there from top layers by the action of percolating 
water (p. 26). This argument can hardly be described 
as convincing. On the whole, the essay is of a rather 
indifferent quality. 

Nirmal Kitmar Bose 

A HINDU REFORMATION : By I^Ukcn Parumal. 
Published by R. }. Ram and Company, 768^70, Triplicane 
High Road, Madras. Price Rs. 2. 

The book under review attempts to explain ^e 
significance of the momentous Temple Entry Proclamation 
of His lUghness the Maharaja Sl^ Chitra Thirumal of 
Travancore ia November, 1936. This gave the so-called 
untouchables freedom of worship in all the temples of 
Travancore side by side with the high caste Hindus and 
is, therefore, acclaimed as the greatest reform in the 
Hindu society of the present day. The author has, 
naturally, described the events leading to this sensational 
event, throwing into relief the chief human actors in the 
reform movement, viz., the Maharaja and hia mother the 
Maharani, the Dewon, Mahatma Gandhi and the local 
leaders. He has also described the condition in Travancore 
accounting for the tragic lot of the untouchables and has 
compared with it the blessings of the new era. The 
author has given a chronological narrative of the announce- 
ment and the jubilations that followed along with the 
authoritative opinions on the importance of the event. 
The book is nicely got up, but the printing is not satis- 
factory, and there are many printing mistakes to mar 
the charm of the book. 

SUKUMAR RaNJAN DaS 

INSPIRING LETTERS, VOL. I : By Stoami Siva^ 
nanda Saraswati, ** Ananda Kutir,** Rikhil^sh. Published 
by P. K. Vinayagam, editcT, My Magazine of India^ 
Madras, Pp. 437. Price Rs. 2. 

The book consists of letters that passed between the 
author and some ardent spiritual enquirers, an index and 
a glossory. These are clasufied and arranged into different 
chapters according to the subjects dealt with. The 
subjects treated in these pages are (1) Guru and Disciples, 
(2) Nrivitti Marga, (3) Brahmacharya, (4) Hatha Yoga, 
(5) Raitt Y<^a, (6) Jnana Yoga, (7) Remedy for 
Diseases, (8) Gener^, and (9) Questions and Answers. 

The instructions and injunctions given in these letters 
are not original in themselves, as they are to be found 
laid down in different religious books of the Hindus. 
The oiily credit that is due to the author is the proper 
selection of these instructions and their application to 
individual cases. In these selections the author’s strong 
common sense, as well as his deep insight into human 
character which playa an important part in imparting 
instructions to enquirers, arc greatly in evidence. 

In letter no. 25 (p. 55) “Jignasurapi yogasya 
shabda-Brahmativartate ” has been mistranslated as ” Only 
wishing to know Yoga, even the seeker after Yoga goeth 
beyond the word Brahman ”. The correct rendering of 
the passage would be “ Even the enquirer after yoga 
goeth beyond the Word-Brahman (Vedas) i,e. rises 
superior to the performer of Vedic rites.** 

The statement — awakening of Kundalini Shakli 
concerns a Hatha Yogi is only partidly correct, as it 
concerns a Raja-Yogi as well. Sri Ramkrishna, the 
Master-Yogin, bad his Kundalini Shakti awakened through 
processes other than those of Hatha Yoga. * 

The correct reading of the Sniti quoted in letter 
no. 214 {p. 376) is “ Matri-devo Bhava, Pitri-devo Bhava ** 
instead of “ Mathur Devo Bhava. Pithru Devo Bhava.** 
{Vide 5hik$a-VaIlj> Taittiriya Upanishad). 

ANATfGAMOHAN SaHA 
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GROWTH OF TRADE AIR* INDUSTRY IN 
MODERN INDIA: By C. N. VakU, S. C. Bose and 
P, y. Deolalkar, Published by Longmans^ Green & Co^ 
Limitedy 19SL 

This volume attempts to make a survey of the trade 
and industry io certain selected commodities in In<Ua 
with a view to provide a background for an industrial 
policy for the country. The authors conclude that the 
absence of a diversity of industries has forced the 
population to rely more and more on agriculture and 
this is largely responsible for the extreme poverty ^ of 
the people. In following the so-called free trade policy 
for more than a century and a half the true interests 
of the country were sacrificed. A right policy would 
be a system of protection which will gaurantce growth 
of various Industries in the country while ensuring proper 
participation in the International Exchange of goods. 
The authors have analysed industries in India under the 
following five iieads and have suggestc 1 oiSerent kinds 
of treatm nt for each group with a view to maximise 
their economic benefits : 

(1) Industries for the home market or for export. 

(2) Industries financed by the Indian capital or 
by foreign capital. 

(3) Industries managed by Indian or foreigners. 

(4) Industries owned by the State or by private 
people. 

(5) Industries receiving protection or other form 
of State assistance or unprotected industries. 

The book contains useful historical study of varions 
commodities and may be found useful to indents and 
statesmen alike. 

N. Sanyai. 

DACCA UNIVERSITY STUDIES: VoL h No. //. 
Messrs. Brindabaa Dkar & Sons^ Ltd, 5, College Square, 
Calcutta. Price Re. L8, 

The volume purports to come out of the works and 
investigations carried on in the difierent departments, but 
one must not take it os any way representative of the 
sc^larship and earnestness to be found within the 
University walls, because this is after alt a periodical 
meant to mark time and also to induce the students of 
the University to acquaint themselves with the work ih^ 
teachers or more advanced students are doing in their 
respective branches. 

It is not expected, to be sure, of anyone reviewer to 
do justice to all the nine papers collected here. But if 
it is permitted to offer an opinion, the essay on the Revolt 
of Divooka though against the popular view, is the best, 
In point of terseness of argument, and keenness^ of 
criticism. The judgment on Sanskrit Poetics is little 
short of an arraignment, while the comparative study on 
Antonio and Shylock hardly breaks any new ground. 
Miss Gupta’s modest attempt is worthy of praise, though 
she joins issues with one of our brilliant Indologists and 
cannot be lightly brushed aride. 

The volume becomes amusing when we are treated 
to the following weighty sentence : In the Gitagovinda 
also we have— ‘ma kuru dhanajana-yauvanagarvaia Do 
not boast of your money, men and youth.’ ” A parallel 
may be furnished in citing from the Vedas: “asti 
gadavari-tire visala-salmali-iaruh.” 

Joking apart, cue fails to understand how a negative 
sense is preserved in the word * akincana * (p. 155) ; how 
Buddhism Is assocuted with atheism (p« 212) ; bow blind 
bigotry is proclaimed as a prominent feature of Semitic 
monotheism (p. 214), because theoretically in the creed 
referred to therts is nu bigotry at all; what is meant iiy 
‘epic necessity’ for exposing Shylock (p. 28). Misquota* 
tions and examples of careless correction of proofs abound. 


and the l-st article is not even a rtview article, it is a 
mere notice of an important book on education — but 

there it ends. . „ i * o 

Nothing but the epidemic of small pox, complained 

of before the book begins, can explain the fact that the 
volume does not come up to our expectations which are 

raised by the title. .r, e. 

P. R. Sen 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLOGI- 
CAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COCHIN STATE FOR 
THE YEAR 1109 M. E. (1933-34 A.D.). 

THE ANNUAL REPORT OF THE ARCHAEOLO- 
GICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE COCHLN STATE 1110 
M. E. (1934-35 A.D.). 

These two reports go to prove that harbour questions 
alone do not engross the whole attention of the maritime 
state of Cochin. Under the enlightened guidance of its 
ruler, attempts are being made to take stock of the 
antiquarian remains that lie within its area. The books 
under review give some idea of the extremely useful work 
that is being carried on there under the able leadership 
of Mr. P. Anuja Achan, Apart from routine conservation 
work, the most important work done during the year 
1933-34, was the excavation of the dolmens at Kattakampal 
8 miles to the north-west of Kunnamkulam situated on the 
border of the State. The side rooms of the dolmen caves 
were discovered nearly three years ago. Another dolmen 
was traced few yards to the north of it, and excavated. 
Rectan^ar in size it was formed by cutting the latterite 
fiVS K and ueavy circular stone, in diameter, 

pUcea on top of it. At the bottom Svas found a burial 
urn with its head towards the north. On being uncovered 
the point of a long trident, was found, fixed at the head 
of the urn. Around the cow shaped vessel were found 
iron utensils and implements. Amongst the illustrations 
the most notable is the fig. 9, in which the broken copper 
vessel said to have bt^n discovered within the pre- 
historic (?) dolmens excavated near the Vellakkat temple 
in the Porkalam village. 

The most Important feature of the work done, during 
the working year 1934-35, were on the mural paintings. 
The mural paintings at the Muttancheri Palace at Cochin 
and in the Vaddakunathan temple, Triebur were studied. 

Jai . 

DYARCHY IN PRACTICE: By A. AppadoraL 
Longman^, Green and Co., Ltd. 1937, Pp, 431. 

Dr. Appadorai is associated with the Loyola College, 
Madras, end is a Member of the Institute of Pubao 
Administration. He was formerly a Research Fellow in 
the Department of Indian History of the Madras Univer- 
sity and in that capacity this work was undertaken by 
the author. 

The book is well-written and presents the subject 
in a compact and attractive form to the public. It is 
divided into three parts and eleven chapters and has two 
appendices and a helpful bibliography. 

The author natur^y begins his work with a descrip- 
tion of the circumstances in which the dyarchical system 
had its origin, and then be proceeds to discuss the essentials 
of this governmental arrangement. In this connection he 
tells us something of the principles which underlay the 
transfer of powers to the Jlinisters and gives us an idea 
of the checks and balances which the new system of 
administration introduced in his opinion. In the third 
chapter the author deals succinctly with communalism, 
financial ^ringency and political estrangement between the 
rulers* and the ruled, which constituted the badtground of 
dyarchical experiment in our provinces. The next ax 
chapters are- devoted to some detailed description as to 
the working of D 3 rarchy. Among the topics tvith which 
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he deals in this c6Qnection are the joint deliheration of 
the two wings of the Government, the Ministers’ relations 
with the Finance Department, their joint responsibility, 
their control over the Services and the system of parties. 
In the last two chapters he gives us a general estimate 
of the Dyarchical Government and the moral it teaches. 

Dyarchy, after sixteen years of experiment, has passed 
into history. We are grateful to Dr. Appadorai for 
writing this hook which will give the general reader a 
clear idea of this important phase of our constitutional 
development. 

Naresh Chandra Roy 
ANGLO-SANSKRIT 

SHABARA-BHASYA : Translated into English hy 
Mohamohopadhya Dr. Ganga Nath Jha, MA., in 

three volumes. Published from the Oriental Institute, 

Baroda. Price Rs, 4S. 

The first volume of this invaluable book was published 
in 1933 and was reviewed in this paper duly. Now this 
hook is complete hy two more volumes, one published 
in 1934 and the third in 1936. 

The intense delight that we feel at the completion 
of this gigantic book is eclipsed By the expression of the 
author in the first line of the introduction of the last 
volume of this hook. It begins with the sentence My 
life’s work is finished with Ac completion of this work.” 
No reader cannot but feel shocked at this re* 

mark. It is he who has translated and edited 

the most difficult and obscure literatures of our 

Sanskrit culture, and has brought into light many things 
of unparalleled glory of our forefathers, which otherwise 
would have remained in the gloom of the oblivion* The. 
literary public specially interested, in Philosophy and 
Indology will ever remain grateful to him for the work 
he has done. The only tribute that we can give to him 
is to bow down our heads with all respect and reverence 
before his image which occupies our heart and mind. 
Students of Indian Philosophy all • know that it is the 
Mimansa System that is at the foundation of our culture 
t.e., the Hindu Religion and the civUisation of the past 
and present of the mankind. To' a Hindu mind it is 
patent that all thoughts, all languages, all civilisations 
and every thing human, owe their origin to the Vedas, 
and this Mimansa Darsana is the key to the massive 
edifice of the Vedic literature. • It contains full one 
thousand laws or rules of interpretation of the Vedic texts 
in full conformity with the law^of human thougiit It 
is the savants of this school, such as, Sbabara, Kumarila, 
Prabhakara, Mandana and o.thers, who fought out the 
battle with the opponents df Vedic religion, such as the 
atheists, the Buddldsls, and the Jains and even those who 
admit the authority of the Vedas, but give equai place 
to other evidences, such as Perception, Inference, Intuition 
and othera. The place of Mimansa Darsana is therefore 
unique, and so is the position of Shabara Bhasya of the 
same. Without this Bhashya the Mimansa Philosophy 
could . not have been understood at all. AH oAer 
commentaries anlericr to that of Shabara, are lost, very 
possibly, for (he hostility of the Buddhists. It was Snabara 
Swami who restored this Philosophy, and so the Vedic 
religion and civilisation also were re-established by him 
in some sense no doubt. But this Shabara’s Commentary 
is written in such style and character, that it is very hard 
for one, not well- versed in Sanskrit technique, to go into 
it. There is a huge literature, which is even available 
to this day, to explain the Commentary of Shabara and 
so thia English translation has rendered it approachable 
to almost ^ interested in this philosophy of India. The 


language is lucid and simple, and the arrangement ia 
excellent. 

Rajenoranath Grose 
BENGALI 

SHATA-PARNI, or, {A TWIG) OF A HUNDRED 
LEAVES : By Surendranath Maitra^ M.A. iCahtQb.)^ 
LES. (Retired). Visva^bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornwallis 
Street, Ccdcuucu Re. J-8. 

This is a collection of one hundred beautiful sonnets. 
In externals, some are modelled on those of Petrarch 
and some on those of Shakespeare. But the thoughts 
and sentiments ai*e entirely the author’s own. His style 
is chaste. The poems are characterized by profundity of 
thought and depth of feeling. Though the author writes 
with due self-control, the stream of his poetry flows 
unimpeded. 

SAB HARADER GAN or SONGS OF ALL-LOSTS : 
By Bijay Lai Chattopadhyay, Naba^jiban Sangha, 4 
Nyayaratna Lane, Calcutta. Annas Eight. 

This Is a collection of ten poems by ' the author. 
They all have the dynamic power which readers expect to 
find in both his prose and verse. The metre in each 
poem is suited to the subject. The love of freedom 
which breathes through the book is irresistibly catching. 

BISWA-PARICHAY or INTRODUCTION TO THE 
UNIVniRSE : By Rabindranath Tagore. Visva-Bharati 
Bookshop, 210, Cornumllis Street, Calcutta. Re. 1. With 
three excellent illustrations. 

In this hook, published a month ago, the Poet-sage 
introduces juvenile readers to the Universe in his in- 
imitable style, instinct with humour, though older readers 
are also sure to profit by its perusal. Its five chapters 
treat of Para manii-l oka (World of Atoms), Nakshatra- 
loka (World of Stars), Saurajagat (Solar System), 
Graha-Ioka (Planets), and Prithibi (The Eaith). These 
are followed by a concluding chapter. 

The Introduction, which is in the form of a letter 
to Professor Or. Satyendranath Bose of Dacca University, 
to whom the book is dedicated, is important and interest- 
ing. In it the Poet tells, among other things, of his 
early initiation into the mysteries of science, particularly 
into those of Astronomy by his revered father. 

There are fine illustrations of the nebula Andromeda, 
of Halley *$ Comet as seen in 1910, &nd planet Saturn 
and the Earth. 

RAMMOHUN ROY 0 MURTLPUJA, or RAM- 
MOHUN ROY AND IMAGE WORSHIP : By Amar 
Chandra Bhattacharya. East Bengal Brahmo Samaj, Dacca, 
Price Eight Annas. 

¥ot a book of some 250 pages the price is very 
moderate. In it the author has brought together all the 
scriptural and other arguments used by Rammohun Roy 
in his many controversies with the orthodox pandits of 
his day to prove that the highest teaching of the Hindu 
Shastras Is the worriiip of the Supreme Spirit in spirit 
and in truth, and that the worship of numerous gods 
and goddesses through idols was considered an inferior 
cult by the Rishis of the Upanishads and other ancient 
teachers. The author has modernized Rammohun Roy’s 
Bengali wherever necessary. In spile of the greater pro- 
gress which general and scientific education has nsade In 
India, idolatry still prevails in this country. The only 
difference is that whereas the orthodox Hindu contem- 
poraries of Rammohun were sincere in their image-worsMp, 
many of their modern sophisticated descendants are in- 
different isls who have no faith in images but find it oou- 
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veniD<nl or fashionable to pay lip homage to them. The 
temple-entry agitation, which has certainly served a use- 
ful purpose, has had the unintended result of giving a 
fillip to idolatry- The storm of political democracy has 
in the"^ Hindu religious world transformed itself into the 
direct worship of Hindu goddesses like Durga, Kali and 
Saraswati by all Hindu castes. 

Tliese circumstances have made the publication of 
this book quite timely. The thoughtful introduction by 
Mr. Satischandra Chakrabarti adds to the value of the 
book. It ought to be translated into the principal 
[anguages of India. 

CHHADAR CHHABI : By Rabindranath Tagore. 
With numerous illustrations by Nandalal Bose. Yisva^ 
bharati Bookshop, 210, Cornuxdlis Street, Calcutta. 
Price: Paper cover. Re. 1-8; cloth, Rs. 2. 

This is a book of original ‘‘nursery rhymes** by the 
great and young-old Poet with e^tcellent pictures by Nandal 
Bose. It is a lovely production, beautifully printed, with 
a charming cover. 

D. 

GORA : The celebrated novel of Rabindranath Tagore, 
presented in the form of a drama by Naresh Chtsidra 
Mitra. Published by Kishori Mohan Santra on behalf 
of the Visvabkarati Publisking Department, 210, 
Cornwallis' Street, Calcutta. Price Re. 1-8. 

Bengali literature is not rich in dramas, and until 
the advent of another Bengali dramatist of the calibre of 
Dinabandhu Mitra, our playwrights, while trying their 
hands on original themes, should not forget to make use 
of suitable themes already in existence in stories and 
novels, with characters and situations that require the 
minimum of alterations to be made presentable on the 
stage. Such an attempt has been made by Mr. Naresh 
Chandra Miti*a, and quite successfully, as was to be 
expected from a man whose association with the st^e 
has been long and intimate- The only drawbacks which 
the book suffers from arise from the very nature of the 
task undertaken, vis^ condensing a big novel, with a 
multitude of forceful and important characters, into a 
drama meant for stage acting. That Mr. Mitra knew 
exactly what he was about while dealing with the greatest 
Bengali novel of all times, is proved by his unconcealed 
effort to keep within the four walls of the original, and 
the result has been an interesting drama managed almost 
exclusively with dialogues taken unaltered from the novel- 

ALAKH-JHORA — ^A Novel : By Srimati Santa Devi. 
To be had of the authore.^^ at 283, Darga Road, Park, 
Circus, Calcutta. Cloth, Rs, 2-8. 

The progressive unfolding of an inirovertive mind, 
that of a girl in this case, through a series of experi- 
ences, great and small, that bring to her, till the end of 
her adolescence where ttie story ends, nothing but wonder- 
ment mixed with love, preparing her all the way for the 
supreme sacrifice of a lover when the inevitable conflict 
arises, — this in short is the theme of this wonderful novel 
from the pen of one of India’s foremost woman writers. 
The plot is simple and charming. There is a rich and 
colourful background of the decaying village life of Bengal, 
which still retains in Us beauty and in the strength of 
its simplicity the undying hope for the future, and of 
a modern city life struggling to find itself. In the midst 
of it all the soul of a girl growing in years proceeds from 
discovery to discovery, made on the plane of her com- 
paratively eventless existence, but brimful with signifi- 
cance because she sees things in the light of her own 
projection and with eyes that have the clear, straight- 
forward and penetrating vision of a child even when she 
is a child no longer. 


We are not amongst those who believe that it is the 
plot that makes the story. We incline to the view that 
the real test of a story lies in its power to grip the 
interest of the reader by enabling him to identify himself 
with the characters he reads about The authoress, who 
has in the past given enough evidence of her ability to 
construct a plot, achieves this end quite easily while 
allowing the present story to develop itself, so to say, as 
the great but simple story of life so often develops, with 
ihe' result that she has been able to produce a work of 
art of unquestioned excellence. The book will conHnend 
itself to dl lovers of literature, and more particularly 
to tho^ who love a simple story simply but beautifully 
and revealingly told. 

S. K. C. 

CHAITANYA-CHARITAMRITA OF KRISNADASA 
KAVIRAJA : Translated into English by Sanfib Kumar 
Chowdhury, The Antyalila. Published by Narendra 
Kumar Roy, Faridabad, Dacca. 

This is a faithful reading of the Antya-lila of 
Krisnadasa Kaviraja’s famous work, the life of Chaitanya. 
Only a portion of this work from the Madbya-lila has 
been, so far, iianslated into English by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar. Not only as a biography but also as an authori- 
tative theological treatise Krisnadasa Kaviraja’a Char its- 
znrita is deservedly popular, and the English translation 
will m.:ke it available to those outside Bengal., who do 
not know Bengali but want to familiarise themselves 
with some aspect of Chaitanya’s life and teachings. The 
Antya-lila, while it represents the last phase of Chaitanya’s 
career, is indeed devoid of striking external incidents, 
but it is rich in impassioned religious consciousness, 
which forms a peculiar feature of ^aitanya’s spiritual 
realization. The work, however, is not a charita but 
chariiamrita, written more from the devotional than the 
strictly historical point of view. Those exuberant 
metrical nairatives therefore, love to linger over the 
scenes of ecstasy, madness and miracles; and the Antya- 
lila is especially favoured by the faithful, for its picture 
of the Divyonmada of tbe closing years of Chaitanya. 

S. K. De 

TAKAR KATHA or ESSAYS ON MONEY: By 
Anathgopol Sen. Published by the Modern Book Agency, 
10, CMlcge Square, Calcutta. Second Edidon, 1937. Pages 
223. Price ne. i-8. 

Here is the second edition of a book that was 
successful in securing appreciation immediately after the 
first edition was issued to the public. Bengali books 
on economic problems are rare, and very few have had 
the courage even to try to explain the intricacies of 
roonetar>* problems in a language poor in technical teiins. 
Mr. Sen has taken up a difficult task, and his success 
is proved by tbe wide popularity his book has enjoyed. 
In the new edition, the original essays have all been 
retained and some new ones have been put in to give 
ihe readers some idea of banking practices and of the 
position of the banking business in India. 

We feel, however, that the ^author should have revised 
portions of his essays. His book is certainly meant for 
the lay reader, but that is no reason for retention of 
statements of doubtful validity. He has, for example, 
assumed that a gold-standard necessarily implies a freely- 
minted, legal-tender gold currency; the posi-War student 
of monetary theory will not accept this, and will not 
understand the author’s patent bias towards a free mint 
and a specie standard. The author seems to hold that 
the Babington-Smith Committee recommended the stabilisa- 
tion of the rupee at 2 sh. sterling ; . the Committee in 
Tact recommended stabilisation at 2sh. gold, and the 23h. 
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Sterling rate was adopted by the Government in June, 
1920, only after the attempt to maintain the 2 sh. gold 
rate had failed. Again, the author sa^ that the rouble 
is not backed by gold reserves; in fact, however, one 
rouble is equal in value to 0*775 grams of fine gold, 
and the Ckervoneiz notes issued by the Gosbank require 
a firm 25 per cent cover in gold. 

We point out all this only because we believe 
Mr. Sen's book to be the best book in Bengali on monetary 
and banking problems. Mr. Sen has introduced a new 
technique of writing on intricate issues, and his facile 
method of expression reminds one of the delightful 
writings of Hartley Withers. Broadly speaking, the field 
of his studies is extensive, and his opinions are in 
conformity with what is regarded as rational economics 
in our times. With a mastery over the main principles 
of monetary theory, he combines the power of explaining 
lucidly whatever he seeks to explain. No reader will 
say that he has not understood what Mr. Sen has tried 
to discuss; and, this is perhaps the greatest com mend a- 
tion that any book on a technical subject can carry. 

Bhabatosh Batta 

HINDI 

PATITODDHARAK JAINA-DHARMA : By Mr. 
Kamtaprasad Jain, M,R.A,S. Published by Mulchand 
Kisandas Kapadia. Gandhi Chowk, Surat, Pp. 204, 
Price Re. 14. 

Mr. Jain is a welbknown writer on Jainism. In this 
hook be has collected together the lives of some old Jain 
persons, men and women, who rose to eminence from low 
ranks of society. He has drawn the materials from old 
Jain and other writings. Though the persons dealt with 
in this book are not all historical, yet the stories are 
emulating, showing that birth or caste was not always a 
hindrance in India. In the Introduction the author 
discusses the ideas of Jainism about high and low classes 
and puts together examples of good deeds done by the 
latter classes. The book is a welcome addition to Hindi 
literature. 

RASHTRA-SAMGHA AUR VISVA-SANTI : By 
Mr. Ramnarain Jadavenda, B.A, LL.B. Published by the 
Mansarowar Sahitya NikeCan, Muradabad. Pp. iv+324. 
Price Rs. 3-8. ■ 

This book deals with the ideals and organisation of 
the League -of Nations. The Hindbknowing public is 
hereby given a chance of knowing all the important 
particulars of that big organisation. There are many 
illustrations. Mr. Sampumananda of Benares has written 
a short introduction to this book. 

, Rames B.asu 

ENGLISH-TAMIL 

TOLKAPPIYAM : THE EARLIEST EXTANT 
TAMIL GR.AMMAR : Edited and translated into English, 
with a shore English commentary, by P. S. Subrahmanya 
Sastri, M.A., Pk.D., Professor of Oriental Studies, 
Bishop Heber Cottegt, Trichinopoly and Assistant Editor, 
Tamil Lexicon, University of Madras : Volume 1 : 
Ezkutfatikararn : Published in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Madras, 1930. Pp. lOS, with an index of 
Sutras and index of words : boards Re. 1. 

The Tolkappiyam is a unique work, being the oldest 
grammar and rhetorical treatise of Tamil, en^odying the 
Tamil language and Tamil literature in their earliest 
phase. Attributed to the sage Trimadhumagni, a reputed 
disciple of the sage Agastya, orthodox Tamil scholarship 


would claim a Itoary antiquity for the work. The late 
P. P. Srinivas Iyengar was content to take it to the 
1st century after Christ, as the upper limit for it. The 
kind of Tamil treated in the Tolkappiyam belongs to the 
oldest stratum of Tamil literature which continued down 
to about the 7th century after Christ. The Tolkappiyam 
consists of 3 parts — (i) Ezhutt'atikaram or the part 
dealing with writing — with phonetics, phonology and 
orthography; (ii)ColPadkaram, dealing with words and 
Inflexions — with morphology'; and (tit) PoruVatikaram, 
dealing with the subjects treated in poetry — ^with rhetoric 
and poetics. 

The earliest literature of Tiami], the so-called ‘Sangam’ 
literature, gives us the old Tamil spirit at its purest. 
Ihe Tamil outlook upon the world, upon love and life, 
and the Tamil classification of lifers categories, wei*e 
independent of and in some respects quite distinct from 
those of the Aryan-speaking North Indians and the peoples 
who early came under their influence. All this is properly 
formulated in the third part of the Tolkappiyam. 

Dr. Subrahmanya Sastri has taken upon himself the 
task of giving out to the wider world outside the Tamizh- 
nadu the Tolkappiyam in a form which will be easily 
acceptable and understandable. He has in the. present 
volume given us the first part, consisting of 462 out of 
the 1200 and odd sutras which go to make up the work : 
this is a self-complete volume. He has done his work in 
a brilliant manner. Wc non^Taniilians who have an 
interest in Dravidian and Tamil studies but are not so 
much at home with the Tamil language, feel grateful to 
the author for giving us the text in Roman characters, in 
a rigid transliteration based on the Cen^Tamizk or Old 
Tamil v'alues of the letters. We have a wealth of pure 
Tamil phonetic and phonological terms in this work, 
which is thus an ample lestiinony. to the richness and 
power of this grand old Dravidian language. About the 
articulation of the Old Tamil sounds, it is remarkable to 
find (and this point has been specially commented upon 
by Dr. Saslri) that the cerebral r n- of Old Tamil are 
described as if they were just tongue-tip olveolars or 
supra-dentals, without any mention of their retroflex 
character. Tnis is both startling and puzzling. Dr. Sastri 
notes that this original pronunciation t n are presetted 
in Malayalam even now. Would it mean that the pure 
retroflex cerebral sounds did not originally belong to 
Tamil (and possibly also to other Dravidian speeches?), 
and they were later developments? We should always be 
prepared for most unexpected results in a historical study 
of a linguistic problem. In that case, are we to assume 
that it was not Dravidian contamination that gave the 
cerebrals to Aryan (Vcdic, Sanskrit and the Prakrits), 
but these were developed independently in In do- Aryan, as 
much as they have in Scandinavian, or were imposed upon 
Indo-Axyan by the impact of some other speech family? 

Dr. Sastri’s two appendices will be very useful. I 
wish he had given English tnanalatioDS of the examples 
quoted by him to explain the sutras. We are not all 
scholars of Old Tamil, and for the average linguistician 
the translations would have been a great blessing. 

Dr. Sastri’s work has been done in a fine style, and 
we hope he will complete the entire work in the same 
manner. It will then be a monument of modem Tamil 
Scholar^ip, and a desideratum in the domain of Tamil 
studies will then be achieved. We want badly similar 
editioDS of other important Tamil classics of the Sangam 
period — the text in a systematised transliteration based 
on the Old Tamil values of the Tamil letters, with a literal 
English translation opposite and linguistic and literary 
notes. Some of the Pattkupattn poems, of the EttiUthokai 
coUeclions, and of the Pathi-nen^kil^kcnakku didactics 
may be attempted, before the bigger kavyas like the 
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Cilappathikaram and the Mmimekalai can be taken in 
hand. Dr. Subrahmanya Sastri, who has done the first 
part o£ the Tdkappiyam so beautifully, should with other 
Tamil scholars, take up this kind of vrork, in which success 
is assured. 

SinsiTi Kumar Chatterji 


TELUGU 

SRI SDKANASOPADESAM AND SRI GURU- 
DAKSHINA : By Vidwan Darbha Venkata Krishna- 
murty, M.A., Lecturer, Madanapalle College. Pp, 60. 
Price Annas Twelve. To be had of the author. 

The first part is a rendering of a fragment of Banana 
Kadambari^ wherein Sukanasa warns Prince Chandrapida 
of the evils of kingship. The second part depicts the 
virtues of Truth; and in both Mr. Krishnammny has weild* 
ed the idiom with dexterity and has dealt the metres with 
command. 

ELECTIONS : By Avasarala Venkata Narsu, S.A., 
B.L., Vakily Rajahmundry. Pp. 376. Price Rs. 2-6. To 
be had of Andhra Granthamala, Madras. 

, This is a compendium of acts relating to the election 
of, members to the Indian Council of State, Federal 
Assembly, Provinciol Assembly and Council, Local 
Boards. Municipalities and PancWyats. The mysteries of 
the Ballot-box in the Sdf-Government are vividly explained 
with- interpretations of difficult sections. . The proceedings 
of; the various. High Courts over the* Elec lipa suits, and 
innumerable appendices make the work a t>ade ;necu7n to 
the* raw candidate and the voter. The author d^erres 
congratulation for the high amount of pain he has taken 
in * producing the book. 

B. Sunder Ram Rau 
GUJARATI 

RUPALEKHA: By Bhagvanlal i* Mmkady M.A., 
Rajkot, Printed at the Liberal Lokshmi Printing Press, 
Rajkot. P« 2 per cover. Pages 96. Price Rupee One.' 1937. 

Mr. 'Mankad had published sometime ago a collection 
of his poems, called Rupalila,’" and the same had been 
well received. This, second collection is also full of 
creditable poetical conceits. The songs show that the 
poetic spark is there, though glowing intermittently. 

M.4NGALSUTRA : By Padrakar. Printed at the 
Anand Printing Works, Bombay. Illustrated Jacket. 
Cloth bound. Pages 2S4. With coloured pictures. Price 
Rupees Two. 1935. 

Mangalsutra is the symbol tied round the neck of 
a married woman to denote that she has entered the holy 
state of matrimony. In this very interesting book 
Mr. Padrakar has treated the whole business of marriage 
in Gujarat from a chronicler's point of view. In the 
preface and the notes written at the head of each song 
composed by him, he has traced the origin of 
the various details of the ceremonies and rites of 
Starr lage, as seen and performed amongst orthodox and 
Son-orthodox families. He has tried to amalgamate the 


spirit of the old with that of the new: by new, we 
mean a marriage that* can be performed before the 
Registrar in half an hour, in contrast with a marriage 
which takes nearly a week to accompli^ with pre- 
wedding and post-wedding rites. The various stages in 
this business of marriage are set out systematically and 
to each is annexed a song, which breathes love, harmony, 
romance and domestic happiness. To appreciate the value 
of the labour undergone and intelligence displayed in 
the composition of the work, the reader is requested to 
read it in the original. 

VYAPAK DHARMA BHAVNA : 5y Gandhii 
Published by the Navjivan Prakashan Mandir, Ahmedabad. 
Thick cardboard. Pages S6S. Price annas fourteen, 

1937. • 

A collection of Mahatma Gandhiji's writings on 

religious subjects has already been published under the 
title of *‘Dharma Manthan.” The present one consists 
of articles aod writings on other subjects, such as Ethics, 
Morals, Labour, Socii Service, Swadeshi, etc% Gandhi ji’s 
views on these matters are well-known. They are 

couched in very rim pie Gujarati and therefore are 

accessible to masses. The publishers have divided them 
into nine sections according to subjects and have thus 
facilitated the task of the student of Gandhi literature, 
who thereby gets a connected treatment of a particular 
subjects handy, instead of having to wander over a 
scattered field. The Index at the end is very valuable 
from this point of view as it contributes greatly to the 
above facility. 

K. M. J. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

WHO ART THOU AND OTHER VERSES : By 
Ramandasa K. S. Seshagiri, To be had of 

i38t Brodie^s Road, Mylapore, Madras. Pp. 26+8. Price 
Two Annas. 

A booklet containing eight poems. 

GOLDEN RESOURCES—^ guide to health, wealth 
and happiness ; By L. V. Narasimka Rao. Published by 
The Author, Santivasaei, Guntur. Pp. xxxii+201. 

The author deals with the subject from the orthodox 
Shostric point of view. 

CHRIST AS CRISNA IN INDIA: By Rafmi 
Kumar Padmapad, Tezpur, Assam, Pp. iv+91. Price 
Annas Eight 

In this book the author has tried to show that CrUna 
of the Pur anas is no other than Jesus Christ of the Bible. 

VICHARA-BINDHU UPANISHAD : ^ By Swami 
Sivananda Saraswati. Published by Swami Paramananda, 
5ccrefary, The Divine Life Trust Society, Rikhikesh 
{Himalayas) , Pp. 20. Sent free on application with 
sufficient stamps for postage. 

ANANDA-BINDU UPANISHAD : By Swami Siva^ 
nanda. PwbUsJied by Swami Par<m<manda, Secretary, The 
Divine lift Trust Society, Rikhikesh (Himalayas)# 
Pp. 16. Sent free as above. 

English translations of Vichara-Bindu and An an da- 
Bindu Upanishads with the translator's commentaries in 
English. 



A NEW CORONA FOR THE SUN 

Bv GOBIND BEHAKI LAL 

Science Editor, Hearst Newspapers <fc International News Se7'vice 


Well, in the eyes of science our old sun has a 
new corona. 

It is a bigger and more uniformly made 
corona than any known to man before. 

The discovery of the corona in its new 
aspect was almost accidental, made by a lay- 
man — ^Major Albert W. Stevens of the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, during the total eclipse of the 
sun of last June 8. 

I am writing this account of the newly 
found corona a couple of hours after having 
seen its motion pictures at a demonstration 
given in the Hyden Planetarium of the Natural 
History Museum, New York. 

The photographs, still and moving, taken 
under Major Stevens’ directions were projected 
upon the ceiling of the Planetarium. I had no 
difficulty in noticing what it was that made 
these pictures of the sun’s corona strikingly 
different from the actual observations of the 
corona I had made in two or three total solar 
eclipse expeditions. 

As Dr. Harlaw Shapley, famous astronomer 
of Harvard University, has aptly said : 

“ All of Major Stevens’ plates clearly show a perfectly 
even corona surrounding the sun. Here is the first decisive 
proof — that the solar corona is an even globular blanket 
covering the sun more than & million nules deep.” 

Until now it was believed by the world of 
astronomy that the corona consists of flaming 
streamers. Now we know that the streamers 
are relatively insignificant bright traceiy in the 
immense round envelop of silvery light, the 
“ corona,” 

A careful comparison of Major Stevens’ 
pictures with those of the corona taken by the 
Harvard Expedition in Russia, last year, shows 
that the globular form of the corona was faintly 
recorded in the latter. Even before this, two 
European astronomers, Bergstrand and von 
Klueber, had obtained the same kind of round 
coronal pictures. But all these previous photo- 
graphs were quite uncertain. 

What was the w'ay of the coronal photo- 
graphy this year ? Simple enough : Major 
Stevens did not observe and photograph the 
sun’s corona from the ground. He went up in 
£in aeroplane. 

It was from an aeroplane, about 25,000 feet 


above the Pacific Ocean, near Lima, Peru, that 
Mr. Stevens and his able photographer W. O. 
Runcie, and Capt. Charles Disher and W. E. 
Gray, pilots, observed the June total eclipse of 
the sun. 

They had risen high into the substratosphere, 
clear above the dust, smoke and other atmos- 
pheric light screeners. So the real form of the 
sun’s corona was not hidden from them, as it is 
from the ground observers. 



Left to Right : Major Albert W. Stevens, U. S. Army 
Corps; Mr. F. Trubee Davison, President of the 
American Museum of Natural History; and Dr. Clyde 
Fisher, Curator of the Hayden Planetarium. 

Courtesy : The American Maseum. of Natural History. 

You have to ask a great astrophysicist like 
Professor Meghnad Saha, of the University of 
Allahabad, why it is important to hare a true 
picture of the corona. I venture to say, he’ll 
reply, “ The shape of the corona helps us in 
understanding the structure of the Sun’s upper 
atmosphere and even of the sun’s interior.” 

Now, flying up to 25,000 feet above the earth 
and taking accurate photographs of the sun, at 
the time of the eclipse, was no easy matter. 
Here came handy the skill of the great aerial 
explorer Major Stevens. « 

From now' on the American astronomers 
will make more and more use of aeroplanes for 
observing the sun in the total eclipse. Harvard 
already plans to send up aeroplanes equipped 
with still and moving cameras and spectrographs, 
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soine iiaviag ultra-violet lens systems, when the The scientists go out like great hunters, 
eclipse of 1940 takes place over South America They retiun with big and small game — ^the 
and South Africa. discoveries of nature’s secrets. Then these 

Major Stevens ' went to tb:4 Pacific coasts discoveries are made Icnown to the plain 
whpse.as it meml^r of the Hayden Planetarium- people. 

.Expedition, under the , leadership . of Dr. So superstition pass^ away and the 
Clyde Fisher;- The aeroplane was donated by ordinary citizen learns to face nature bravely 
we I Pan Am.e rihan Grace Airways. The and learns how to control the forces of nature, 
Eastman Kodak Company’s master optical and make them serve his ends, 
teehmeians- assisted in photo^'aphic details. How mar\'ellous is this New York Planc- 

Ajtogebher the aerial - photography of the tariuin ! There are four such plahetariums in 
corona •included 11 pictures ^th a 24 inch the United’ States- — one each in New York, 

Si inch camera and' Chicago, Philadelphia and Los Angeles. Others 
loO leet .of niotion picture film made with 6 will be built. Countless men, woinen and 

... children pour into these “ Houses of the Planets 
'Veil, the sun has a roimd, a million-miles and the Stars,” and are shown an incredibly 
deep corona, instead of one of streamei’s. So beautiful imitation of the real sky and of its 

'' ,. , blazing stars, planets and other celestial objects, 

if answer is, it is the nation that seeks in true relationships and motions, 
truth toough science that prospers. It is not How I wish that as a boy in Delhi, India, 
for nothing that public spirited Americans of I had been taught about Nature in this fashion I 
th the maharajas and nawabs of the Will New India foster scientific research by her 
Sit+L money, aeroplanes, ■ costly scientists, and spread science among the people ? 


FORESTS IN INDIA 

By L. R. SABHORWAL, i.p.s- 


It may safely be said that, there is hardly any 
Government Department in India whose work 
and aims are so little understood as those of 
the Forest Department. It is partly due to 
the fact that forest officer’s work lies in remote 
places and partly because the results of his 
work become apparent only after half a century 
or more. 

The Forest 

It would be a mistake to think of a forest 
as merely a piece of land with trees growing 


might think of them as friendly enemies. In 
forest life, much as in human life, there are not 
enough of life’s necessary things to go round 
and so only those trees which are the strongest 
and best equipped survive. To tell the story 
of our forests is to tell the story of man’s loyal 
ally in his long and perilous pilgrimage from 
cave-dweller to master of the civilized world. 
In one sense the story of our forests is a re- 
affirming of old Biblical wisdom, that tells us, 
“ As ye sow, so shall ye also reap.” 



Forest Research Institute, New Forest, Debra Dun 


on it. It has been said that “ a vir^n forest 
is a battle-ground where varied and multitu- 
dinous forces meet and fight for supremacy.” 
There is an interplay of forces, a setting up of 
new conditions that make the forest a distinct 
unit in nature. ' A forest is essentially a part- 
nership of trees, plants and animal life. One 


Tlievc is plenty of evidence to show that 
at one time the greater part of thti habitable 
portions of the globe were covered with dense 
forests. As men grew out of their early con- 
dition of mere hunters of beasts for the sake of 
food and clothing, when the savage who had 
rim “ -wild in woods ” began tcfkeep domesticated 
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produced all the revenues of 
Persia has degenerated into 
a di'eary waste. In Greece, 
Anatolia and Spain, the des- 
ti'uction of the -forests has 
seriously interfered with their 
climate, cultivation and with 
the moisture-content of the 
soil. 


The Policy 


been thrown out of cultivation by the constant _ Lord Dalhousie inaugurated a forest policy 
and steady spread over the soil of rivers of in India in 1855, and the start made in Burma 


sand brought down without ceasing from the and Madras was soon followed by the creation 
low hills. These sand-torrents are known of a forest department by government in other 
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Tecioua grandis plantation 18 monilis old. Erosion on Soulliem slope of Katoi Dhar 

Kaplai, Chittagong, Hill Tracts Division, Bengal Hoshiarpnr Division, Punjab 
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Afforestation of Ravine Land 

Famine labour employed on bandh construction for reclamation of mnicd unniml ut Etuwah, U. P 


Floating in Uie river Pohan in Lalab. Log Mehaw releasing jamt) with 

on key log — Kihmir State 
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provinces. The first duty of the Department 
is to provide for the wants of the agricultural 
population and to maintain the areas committed 
to its charge in such a condition that their 
indirect effects, shall be as beneficial as 
possible. 

4 

Indirect Utility op Forests 

Repeated observations and experiments have 
proved that the presence of masses of trees 
modifies climatic conditions in a very striking 
manner. The forests protect the country to 
the leeward against prevailing winds, and thus 
raise or lower the temperature as the winds 
themselves are moist or dry, hot or cold. It is 
beyond doubt that forests make a land more 
temperate — less subject to sudden changes. 
A forested county is neither so hot in the day 
nor so cold at night. The forests also prevent 
the great damage sometimes caused by sand 
dunes, those areas of shifting sands which, blown 
by the wind, move across the country destroying 
farm lands and covering roads and buildings. 

When a heavy storm of rain falls on a 
forest it is at the first outset, as it were, broken 
into myriads of parts. The resistance of each 
leaf, small though it be, checks the force of the 
storm; the water is then led along the boughs 
and down the trunks of the trees till it falls 
gently on a thick carpet of dead leaves, twigs 
and mosses and passes on through a layer of 
humus into a soil pierced with innumerable 
roots and fibres. This power of absorbing 
water renders forests the best means of retaining 
soils on slopes and preventing floods. If, as 
every one ^ows, it is necessary to revet the 
slopes of bank to protect them against the 
influence of ordinary weather, it is easy to 
imagine the effect of heavy storms of rain on 
bare slopes. In all mountain districts which 
form watersheds of all of our rivers, forests 
are not merely ornamental or valuable only as 
producing useful products, but are actually 
necessary to the security and existence of in- 
habitants both of the hills and of the plains 
below them. Wiidiout the forests the soil is 
washed away, ravines are formed, torrents 
sweep down unchecked, and the hills are left 
bare and desolate, while the most elaborate 
system of carefully-built up dykes, dams, and 
ditches for the protection of the plains is found 
to be a source of constant and great expen- 
diture, and of little value as a defence when 
the floods of water and liquid mud carrying 
great rocks with them come down with irresis- 
tible force. The loss of cultivated lands, 
grazing grounds, houses and villages by the 
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floods that pour down from, off the denuded 
hills is very great indeed. 

Direct Utility 

The Revenue and Economic Value 

Tr^de in forest products makes a large 
contribution to the wealth of the country. The 
increase of revenue from the forests was conti- 
nuous until the world economic crisis began in 
1930. Revenue in the Forest Department has 
increased from Rs. 37.4 laklis in 1864-65 to 
1868-69 to Rs. 296 lakhs (1913-14 to 1918-19) 
and post-war demand and high prices raised it 
to Rs. 595 lakhs in 1924-25 to 1928-29. Since 
1930 it has fallen and now stands at Rs. 395 
lakhs. These figures take no account of large 
quantities of forest produce provided free of 
charge or at concession rates to the villagers; 
such supplies including timber, firewood, grass, 
grazing, bamboos, etc., are often irreplaceable 
necessaries of life in the vicinities of the 
forests. Some conception of their local im- 
portance is afforded by the fact that the estimat- 
ed value of free grazing and timbers and other 
forest produce removed free of charge is about 
66 lakhs of rupees. Forests provide grazing for 
over 13,000,000 heads of cattle out of which 
about 8,000,000 graze free of charge. Very 
little forest is closed to grazing and in times of 
scarcity supplies of fodder from the forest are 
invaluable. 

I wonder how few of us have ever 
considered the oapacitj’’ of forests to furnish 
employment. It is most fortunate that the 
forest work fits in very well with the slack 
period in agriculture and a large number of 
villagers when free from 'their fields go to the 
forest for work. The census returns of 1931 
show that directly or indirectly the forests offer 
employment to about 2,000,000 people in 
British India alone. To many these figures 
will come as a surprise. They however show 
what a great part forests play in the economy 
of an agricultural country like India. 

Indian forests are exceptionally rich in a 
large number of what we call minor forest 
products, such as gums, resins, myrobalans and 
other tanning materials, essential oils, lac, cutch 
and katha, drugs and medicinal herbs, oil seeds, 
canes, fibres and numerous others, so the forests 
have an additional importance in suppl 3 ring the 
raw produce on which a number of important 
industries are based. A detailed dfecription of 
such industries requires a large volume so I 
will contend myself by merely drawing atten- 
tion to one or two of them. 

The Indian Pine-resin industry provides 
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resin for shellac making, soap mannfactnies, 
paper concerns, oil-cloth linoleum, sealing wax, 
printing inks, electric installation, gramophone 
records, etc., etc. It also provides turpentine 
which is employed in the paint and varnish 
trades, as an ingredient of boot polishes and in 
the manufacture of munitions. India’s annual 
consumption now amounts roughly to 160,000 
maunds of resin and over 2 lakhs gallons of 
turpentine. Both the resin and turpentine are 
of the highest grade and compete with the 
standardized American article in all the markets 
of the world. The Forest Department which 
initiated and brought this industry to a high 
state of efficiency made it over to a private 
company retaining only a financial interest and 
falling back on ite prime function of supply of 
raw material which as you are aware comes 
from the Pine trees. Large areas of pine 
forest are systematically tapped for resin, 
quantities of resin are now exported and 
imports of both resin and turpentine are nothing 
as compared to what they used to be. 

Lac industry is practically the monopoly 
of India. Since the war the shipping value of 
lac has ranged from Rs. 700 to Rs. 4,000 
per ton — such are the fluctuations in its price 
and exports have exceeded in value over 1^. 7 
crores in a year. 

Forest Resba.ech 

The Forest Research Institute at Debra 
pun, the finest of ita kind in the British Empire, 
is the pulsating heart of Forestry in India. 
Research is as essential to the life and growth 
of_ Forestry as it is to the growth of all other 
sciences. This Insitute has been carrying on 
research for some thirty years into the processes 
of growing trees and of making use of timber 
and othCT produce of forests and I will pve 
a few examples illustrating the importance of 
such research and extent to which it is of use 
to other government departments and to indus- 
trialists concerned with the utilization of timber 
and forest produce. 

Paper Ptji-p 

The present Paper Pulp Section at the 
Institute was inaugurated in 1923 with the 
object of exploring the possibility of utilizing the 
forest resources of the country for pulp and 
paper making and interesting and assisting 
capitalists and industrialists in developing ^is 
important industry. The investigations in the 
Section have hitherto been conned to bamboos 
and grasses, plentiful supplies of which are 
available in the country. Bamboo has now been 


established as a material, par excellence, for the 
manufacture of a variety of papers. During 
the last decade the consumption of bamboos 
in India mills has increased from 4,400 tons to 
about 35,000 tons per annum and the yearly 
output of paper has gone up from about 27,000 
tons to over 40,000 tons. This has enabled the 
mills, with the aid of ‘ protection,’ to capture 
a major portion of the market for writing and 
printing papers the total value of which is about 
2.6 crores of rupees per annum. It is hoped that 
in the near future almost the entire increasing 
demand for such papers will be met by 
indigenous production. India, however, still 
imports about 115,000 tons of cheaper varieties 
of paper vie., newsprints, packing and wrapping 
papers, boards, etc. of the value of nearly 1.6 
crores of rupees per annum. Cheap mechani- 
cal wood pulp is in the manufacture of these 
products. The Paper Pulp Section is now 
engaged in exploring the possibility of producing 
such pulp from Indian raw materials. Arrange- 
ments for carrying out these investigations are 
well on the way. 

The Section is also conducting research into the 
possibility of utilizing bamboo pulp for the pro- 
duction of artificial silk and staple fibre products, 
the imports of which into this country approxi- 
mate 3 crores of rupees per annum. The aim of 
investigations in the Section is thus to render 
the country, as far as possible, self-sufficient 
with regard to her present and future growing 
requirements of paper and cellulose products. 

Seasoning op Timber 

Wood in the green condition contains a 
large quantity of moisture which has to be 
removed almost entirely before the wood is fit 
for use as timber. 

The object of seasoning is to get rid of 
excess moisture in the wood with the least 
damage to wood itself. If used green, wood 
•mil shrink, crack and warp and will be more 
liable to attack by fungus and insects. The 
importance of proper seasoning of timber prior 
to use therefore needs no special emphasis. 
Considerable loss to the wood-working indus- 
"tries can be saved by introducing proper season- 
ing methods in this country. 

. Tbe first experiment in air seasoning of 
Indian timbers was started about 1914 and since 
then considerable progress has been made and 
i^fonnation on the seasoning of almost 
all the commercial timbers in India has been 
collected by the Seasoning Section. Data have 
been collected on proper methods of stacking of 
various timbers, time necessary for seasoning, 
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and the seasoning beha-viour of important 
timbers. If the wood-working industry will 
adopt the methods discovered at the Iiistitute 
a lot of money will be saved and the use of 
indigenous timbers will extend and we can have 
better furniture. 

There has been considerable loss to the 
Forest Department and the private merchants 
in the supply and sale of Railway sleepers. 
Proper methods of seasoning were not known 
and there was considerable rejection of 
sleepers by the Railway sleeper passing ofB,cer8. 
The seasoning section has investigated 1±ie 
proper method of stacking of sleepers for various 
periods of the year. A considerable saving will 
be effected by adopting the methods recom- 
mended by the Section for giving protection to 
sleepers against rapid drying and consequent 
end splitting and cracking. 

As against air seasoning which takes a long 
time the Seasoning Section has also been in- 
vestigating since 1923 the possibilities of kiln 
drying in this country. As a result of these 
investigations a new method of kiln drying 
has been developed which is simpler, requires 
less steam, is easier to operate, takes less time, 
and gives better results and is cheaper ^an 
the old process. The discovery of this process, 
which has brought down the cost of drying to 
1/3 of the old process, it is hoped, will give 
an impetus to the kiln-drying industry in this 
country. Already oriaance factories at 
Jubbulpore and I^apore, the East Indian 
Railway workshops at Lillooab, Messrs. 
Mansfield and Sons, Calcutta, Assam Railway 
Trading Company and others have installed 
Timber-Drying Kilns on the recommendations 
of the Seasoning Section. Further progress 
has been made by the success achieved in dry- 
ing hardwoods in a smoke kiln in which the hot 
gases from a furnace are used for ^ing the 
wood without the help of a boiler. It is hoped 
that this type of kiln will become popular in 
this country for small wood using indus- 
tries. 

Besides these, the effect of various 
chemicals on wood with a view to find out 
suitable Indian woods for chemical industries 
and the suitability of Indian woods for battery 
separations, etc., are being investigated. 


Thermal and electrical properties of woods are 
also under investigation. 

It was a result of the work done at the 
Institute that tool handles and sports goods 
are now being manufactured from the Indian 
woods and the plywood mills have been 
established in Inefia. The importance of 
plywood industry may be realised from the 
fact that 8,000,000 tea boxes which are made 
of plywood are imported by India every year. 

Wood Pbesbevation 

It is well known that untreated sapwood 
of all timbers, including that of the most 
naturally durable timbers like teak and the 
heartwood also of most of the otherwise desirable 
non-dmable woods, is destroyed within a year 
or two by white-ants. Ejq)eriments with several 
wood preservatives that have been conducted 
in the laboratory and in the field for over a 
quarter of a century at the Forest Research 
fiistitutc have shown definitely that if properly 
treated under pressure against white-ants, 
borers and rot, wood can be expected to last for 
at least 20-25 years. With the discovery of 
axutable wood preservatives commercial wood 
preservation will make better headway and that 
the more extended use of treated timbers will 
become a common feature in India, resulting 
in more extensive utilization, for structural and 
other purposes of the numerous so called use- 
less woods. It has been claimed that timber 
can after treatment compete successfully with 
steel and concrete for a great many purposes. 
In an agricultural country like India, the part 
which the forests play in the economic condition 
of the people can hardly be exaggerated. “Among 
the peasant’s greatest needs are firewood to 
replace manure, small timber for houses and 
wood for implements; as well as grazing and 
fodder for the cattle.” The forests can, and 
do supply all these things. “ It has therefore 
been recognised with increasing clearness that 
forestry has an important vocation as the hand- 
maid of agriculture.” 

But the forests must be preserved and 
developed to meet increasing consumption. 
Population is increasing and the standard of 
living improving; the future supplies can there- 
fore be assured only by systematic management. 





names of artists have survived, and though Vaiiocana’s 
is the first Tibetan artist's name to come down to us, 

many Tibetan artists before 

Vairouana, vfhosc names perished along with their work, 
The passion for bnilding monasteries continued in 
~ _ the monkhood wazed rich and strong the 
^»ent orders vied with one another in making their 
monastic strongholds resplendent with contributions of 

became more and more 
uiy specimens are still 
nm-ra vUuiras in Ladakh, 
iatna-bhadza. The Ladakh 


Buddhist Painting in Tibet 

Rahula Sankrityayana, who brought back there must have been 
from his Tibetan journey one hundred and Vairouana, wh 
forty paintings acclaimed as the best collection rr v.P® 

of Tibetan art outside Tibet, writes in the Asia • ^ 

Probably the earliest Tibetan paintings were those 
on walls of temples. We know definitely that the temples 
of Ra-mO’Chhe and Rjo-kbang were beautifully decorated 
in the seventh centur>' by Chinese and Nepalese or 
Indian artists, and thus was the traditional style of 
Tibetan temple decoration established. But the Tib^ans 
are not in the habit of building masonry walls. Their 
frescoes have always been done on p disable mud 
plaster, and by way of repair the outlines are frequently 
retraced and the colours relald, or the entire plaster is 
cleared away, a fresh coat is applied and new pictures 
are painted. Only a short ago, when I paid a visit 
to toe famous fifteentli-cenciry monastic University of ^ 

Sera, a few miles from Lhasa, I had the painful ex> 
perience of witnessing this ruthless operation going on 
under my very eyes, while I was helpless to interfere, 

Some centuries-old patntiogs on one side of the Assembly 
Hall were is process of being totally demolished by 
workmen engaged to replaster the hall. The greater the 
prosperity of a monastery in Tibet, the less the chance 
for the ancient paintings to survive. As soon as the 
walls begin to crutzd3le or the paintings to grow dim, 
they are at once repaired. Only in mocaateries not 
prosperous or too inaccessible to invite attention are really 
ancient paintings still preserved. I was told that some 
such monasteries are to be found in Gstang Province, 
but I myself was unable to visit them. 

The kingdom of Tibet reached the zenith of its 
power and prosperity in the ninth century under Thi* . 
srong, the Asoka of Tibet. He was a devout Buddhist, 
and under his patronage the large monastery of Bsam-yas, €01 
three days' journey south of Lhasa, sprang into existence. Ha 
It was built under the direct supervision of Sautarkshita, 
the brilliant Indian philosopher who bad gone to Tibet pi 
from the Buddhist University < f Nalanda, in Bihar, then 
undoubtedly the chief scat of learning in all Asia. 

Bsam<yad wa$ built after an architectural plan that civi 
was supposed to correspond with the imcient Indian be 
geographical conception of the universe. The central mat 
temple represented the Sumeru Mountain, and around koU 
this were clustered twelve other buildings representing con 
the four large islands and eight smaller ones believed cisn 
to make up the world. The whole was enclosed By a a c< 
wall, the boundary of the universe. The walls of this Cat] 
central temple and the twelve side buildings were origi- moc 
rally decorated with many wonderful frescoes. A cult 
Tibetan disciple of Santarkshita, Vairocana by name, is the 
credited with the principal frescoes, and a thanka, or uns) 
banner paintyig mounted on brocade, still preserved in for 
the magisterial office of Bsam*yas, is attributed to him. and 
Even now the waHs of Bsam-yas are covered with paint- mat 
ings, but since the original monastery was btimt down dan^ 
in the eleventh century the present frescoes certainly solely with externals. Though 
belong to a later date. As in India, the painters of culture to use lipstick or to 
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turecl to lie as veil as to go tutsbaven. It is uzicultiiied 
to swear as well as to spit. It is uncultured to be sexually 

[promiscuous as well as to go dirty. It is cultured to 

read literature as well as to use a tractor in 

prefeionce to a horse. Plainly in the U. S. S. R. 
culture has a meaning that implies the moral and social 
use of things. 

In morals the parish priest finds much to admire 
unreservedly in the U. S. S. R. Prostitution is virtually 
extinct. Relations between the sexes are decent and 
wholesome. Family life is strong. Marriages are made 
early. Children are welcome. It is quite wrong to 

suppose that family life is weak under Soviet rule. 
Parents have not been relieved from all responsibility 
for their children, only from the economic bondage of 
having to support children at excessive sacrifice. 

The effect upon children of this removal of economic 
'Strain is unbelievably fortunate. After spending five 
•days *with 17 children between the ages of 6 and 13, 
I was puzzled to explain the total absence of the 
problem child. They were all physically and emotion- 
ally healthy. Not one was afflicted with that bitter sense 
of being a burden which poisons the childhood of so 
many English and American children. 

The word “ sin ’’ has disappeared from the Russian 
vocabulary. And the sense of sin bag vanished from the 
Russian conscience. Young Russians are neither morbid 
nor holy. They are healthily, if sometimes prigglehly, 
decent. In the place of penitence has .grown self- 
criticism. 

The young people of the U. S. S. R. are strenuously 
hygienic. They hold on athletic not on ascetic morality. 
But health is no very deep motive for morality, even 
culture is not the summum bonum which draws young 
Russians to heights of moral achievements. Basically 
Russian morality is founded on stru^e : primarily on 
class struggle. Revolution demands r^abilitv; it imposes 
great demands upon courage, self-discipline, loyalty. The 
period of violent revolution is over, but the virtues so 
dearly acquired in the long struggle have not yet been 
dissipated, rather they have been reinvested in the costly 
construction of a socialist state and are constantly rein- 
forced by the fear that Fascism may re-awake tlie fury 
of revolutionary struggle. One wonders whether the fine 
robust morality of the young Russian could survive the 
complete triumph of the revolution. What is there in 
a successful socialism to evoke devotion, loyalty, courage, 
and other natural virtues ? When I pressed such 
questions the reply was, “Wait and see; the period of 
struggle is not over; man has in himself a natural 
decency which, once liberated, perpetuates and maintains 
itself.” 

To a Catholic this is not a satisfactory answer. I 
would allow that the natural goodness, decency, and 
humanity of mankind has in the U. 5. S. R. reached a 
level unattained elsewhere; but there seemed to me no 
satisfactory evidence that the natural perversity of men 
has been wholly eradicated or corrected. Careerism is 
not unknown. Those who have fought for the revolution 
and sacrificed for it are still capable of exploiting it for 
selfish ends. 

How Dictators Thrive 

The following excerpt is taken from The 
New Yofh Times : 

Dictators can get things done without going bankrupt 
because bazdcruptcy has lost its meaning . . . The 

leaders of aU the warring nations found their people 
ready for huge sacrifices, on a scale that the pre-War 
mind would have found inconceivable. Dead and 


wounded were counted by the tens of millions, and 
property destruction ran into the hundreds of billions. 
It was military book-keeping; a ghastly arithmetic. The 
World War brought the dictators and the World War 
arithmetic keeps tiicm going. Their work was made easy 
for them in advance when the World War showed that 
people’s capacity for suffering, hungering, obeying and 
dyi^e almost limitless. Today when a Russian or an 
Italian or a Nazi autocrat takes away one-tlnrd of his 
people’s normal food it is moderation compared^ with 
what people remember; but it gives the dictator billions 
and billions of dollars to play with. When German or 
Italian or Russian babies today haven’t enough to eat 
the thing doeai’t show in tbe monthly bank statements. 

Stalin and Trotsky 

Axel Sc hmi dt, observes in the Hilfe^ Berlin: 

After Lenin’s death, Kamenev, the President of the 
Council of the People’s Commissaries and one of the 
oldest colleagues of Lenin, was expected to fill the place 
of the Leader of tbe Soviet State. Everyone was, however, 
surprised, when the State-President, Kalinin, who had 
played a purely decorative part in I^nin’s days, vetoed 
the proposal. The people, he said, would not accept a 
Jew as their Minister-President, and the Russians, Rykuv 
and after him Molotov, were actually appointed to that 
post. In the meanwhile, however, Stalin, Lenin’s right 
hand in directing the Party — because Lenin was both the 
Minister-President and the Leader of the Communist 
Party— took over the reins of party-leadership in his own 
hands and developed the party-office into a centre where 
in fact all final decisions would be taken. Both Rykov 
and Molotov being enthusiastic bureaucrats but no 
statesmen, the centre of authority gradually shifted from 
the Government to the Party, so that only current adminis- 
trative affairs came to be left to the Council of People's 
Commissaries. . . . The authorities of the General 
Secretariat of the Party, where all real political work is 
concentrated, can take shelter behind two organisations : 
(i) The organisation bureau, where all appointments and 
dismissals of officials are discussed and prosecutions 
instituted; (U) The political bureau, where new legislation 
is discussed and lines for guidance of home and foreign 
politics are laid down. Thus, nowadays, the President 
of the Council of People’s Commissaries, Molotov, prefers 
to notify all important statutes under Stalin’s as well as 
hU own signataje, although Stalin is not a State official, 
but only tbe Leader of the Communist Party. This 
gravitation of political power can be understood only when 
we bear in mind that Stalin was not merely a auccessot 
but a usurper of Lenin’s authority. In his testamentary 
letter, Lenin considers most of his old colleagues — 
Kamenev, Sinowjev, Rykov etc. — to be good bureaucrats, 
but unfit for serving in the true spirit of Communism. 
He, however, speaks more warmly about Bucharin and 
Trotsky. Trotsky, since be had energetically assisted 
Lenin in his coup d^etat of October 1917 for taking over 
the government, bad risen in the estimation of the latter, 
who appointed him the head of the Red Army, and made 
him therewith one of the most powerful personalities of 
Bolsherist Russia. In the same letter, however, Stalin 
is deprecated with the wjrds ! “ Take away Stalin from 
the General Secretariat, otherwise he will spoil the 
communistic soup.” Ko sooner did Stalin reel himself 
established in his ovni position than he began to eradicate 
all bis former opponents, beginning with Trotsky, 
the most active among them. He was robbed of 
his office and inSuence while he lay on his sick-bed. 
Stalin, however, made a political blunder in merely 
banishing Trotsky instead of prosecuting him. because. 
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s7oite against bis calculations, Trotsky never passed into 
obliTion or disrespect and Trotskyism still plays a part iJt 
the country, as numerous prosecutions have revealed. The 
older generation regarded Stalin not only as n usurper, 
hut as a foreign body within their organisation. For, 
Lenin and his colleagues had studied and observed Russia 
only from abroad. As emigrants they had become pore 
internationalists and discussed Russia in the eaies of 
Swtzerlsnd, Paris, London and Vienna, and had thereby 
acquired great skill in debates and oratory on the theory 
of Socialism. Stalin, however, was quite diSerent. He 
had secretly worked for Bolshevism in Russia itself, and 
had not only known all revolutionaries, but had led them 
to their goal with his unbounded strength of will. It was 
Stalin who had planned the attack, at Tiilis, on the gold* 
transport of the Imperial Bank, which had enabled Lenin 
to finance all his plans and attempts for several years. 
Stalin, who has never crossed the borders of Russia and 
speaks only Russian, besides his own Georgian vernacular, 
does not know where else to realise the communistic 
ideal than in Russia itself and looks down upon the pallid 
theorists. He has removed most of Lenin’s colleagues, 
excepting Kalinin, LitvinoS and perhaps TVoroschilov; 
but Trotsky, “ the eternal revolutionary,” has remained 
unapproachable. For Trotsky everything else is non- 
essential, so long as the world is not converted to 
Communism. He has branded Stalin as a Bonapartist — 
and not without some justification. For, the intcllec* 
tual superiority of Ltniu tolerated all kinds of free 
discussion, while Stalin does not feel himself up to it; 
his speeches and memoranda being prepared by his friend 
Kaganovitseb. To add to it, he has been surrounded by 
energetic young men, who are blindly devoted to hits and 
cannot be said to be above the average. That is why he 
ia often called another Chengiz Khan. The new consiitiv 
tion, which has been given a democratic appearance, will 
give more power to Stalin, if he, as has been announced, 
stands for the election of the State*Pre$ident. The Party 
having the power to propose the candidates, the new 
Iq traduction of universal suffrage will be no remedy 
against concentration of power in one hand. 

Tht question as to which of the two men, Stalin and 
Trotsky, is more dangerous, is beside the mark. For 
both are mortal enemies not only of capitalism hut also of 
the European culture. LTrs. V. V. G.] 


Indian Art 

In the course of a paper read to the Royal 
Society of Arts, London, and published in the 
Journal of the Society, W. E, Gladstone Solomon 
cbseiTes : 

There Is no need to look upon the old paintings and 
sculptures as highly complex manifestations of the most 
intricate religion in the world, just because these things 
have been complicated out of all reason by the elaboration 
or mysticism with which they have been surrounded by 
learned or emotional writers. It is better to take the 
simple point of view — I would call it the artist’s point 
of view — of Indian art. In the Ajaata Caves, for 
instance, there is nothing difficult for the foreigner to 
appreciate in the execution of the admirable designs; 
nor are the mural paintings there occult, or stib- conscious, 
or siiper-reli^oiis emanations, or in any way different in 
the principles of art by which they have been produced 
ijcm the mural paintings in the Borgia apartments of the 
Vatican. I do not of course imply that they are the 
same. What I should like to make very clear is that the 
mural paintings on the walls at Ajanta are not, as has 
been supposed, and as is stated by well-known writers on 


the subject, produ''ed by some v^e process which may 
be of sub -conscious r occult origin, in contradistinction • 
to the more sublunary methods of Western art. You. 
have only to look into the most recent books on the 
subject to see how dear to the critic is this notion of' 
running the spirituality of Eastern art against the realism, 
if not materiSism, of Western art. But there is danger* 
in these sweeping generalisations, however attractive to 
Western readers, and I believe that the Ajanta frescoes, 
as ^ey are called, are designed and executed on such 
sound common-sense principles that they are noteworthy 
examples of the rules of decorative and pictorial compo- 
sition, and that you can take students into U.;se caves* 
and teach them there by optical demonstration how to 
compose a subject, how to co-ordinate a group, and how* 
to arrange a decorative pattern or silhouette within e > 
given space. 


The Little Entente 

In an article dealing, with the Origin,. 
Development and Decadence of the Little 
Entente contributed to the Ras^egna di Politico 
Intemazionale, Milan, Giuseppe Solari- 

hozzi discusses the defeat of French diplomacy 
in the Balkans and the triumph of Italian, 
diplomacy. The Little Entente was a creation 
of the Qudi dVrsay after the Peace Treaty, 
and was intended to be a wing of the anti- 
German diplomatic policies of France in the 
Balkans and among the Slavonic peoples.* 

France has practically financed the econoimc 
and military reconstruction of Jugosla\da, 

Czecboslovalaa and Roumania, during these 
twenty years. French interest in the Little 

Entents was inspired also by the desirabiUty 
of keeping Italy out of contact with Danubian 
politics. This latter aspect of tlie Little Entente 
has now lost all importance after Italy^s 
alliances with Jugoslavia and Roumania, and 
by the Four Power Pact of Rome (1934) as 
a basic factor. 

Italy should have at that mo meat exercised her 
own ri^ts and imposed a programme of. justice and 
equilibrium in the new Consdtudon of Central Europe. 
Her moderating influence in the conflict, rendered very 
decisive after ffie war, between Germanasm and Slavisnir 
responded to the safeguarding of her direct interests as 
weU as to those of Central Europe. In short, Italy should 
not have allowed the establishment of vested interests, 
particularly the French interests, in a region wber.e, for 
geographical as well as historical reasons, she should have 
assumed the precise position of arbiter. 

Then, there was a complex of French interests, 
commercial and financial; there was the necessity of' 
absorbing the emigrants who would assure France of an 
increasing income from her soil and would correct her 
deficient natalliy; there was the necessity of exploiting 
the markets of the allied countries for her metallurgical 
products that would substitute the German products, of 
crating a vast clientele in the heart of Europe, united 
by various political threats, by common materiel as well 
as ideological interests. Thus France agreed herself of 
a first class position of hegemony in this sector of Europe. 

[Trs. M. M.l ' 
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Persian Renaissance 

Writing about Chengiz-Khan, Timur, Ibn 
Saud and the great nationalist movements of 
these days in The Visva-Bkarati Quarterly. 
Count Hermann Keyserling cites the special 
case of Iran. The rise of Iran signifies really 
for the light-hearted and frivolous Europe such 
a serious condemnation that, according to 
Keyserling, this special case of Persian renais- 
sance deserves special consideration : 

Iran had hitherto proved herself thrice in history 
to he a great pover vriUi a great prestige which, so far 
as I ati aware, no other nation could. claim to be. On 
all these occasions, serious decadence preceded new 
greatness, and on all these occasions, this could he 
overcome by the living creative force within the people 
in the same sense and spirit. The most important 
example of this is the Iranization of Islam and Arabia. 
Religion and the language of the Scripture remained 
Arabic, and yet the true soul of Iran expressed itself 
through the originally foreign mediom. Now the peoples 
of the East are generally much more long-lived than 
those of Europe. They are more tongb, have better 
serves. On this general question, however, I do not 
wish to enter into details here. Bat the case of Iran 
is also unique. The Persian temperament comprises, if 
we may slightly exaggerate it, something of the Indian 
deep sense, of the Hebrew ethos, the old* Greek poetic 
joy and the French spirit— surely, a unique richness. 
This natural disposition continues demonstrably un- 
changed for thousands of years; moreover, the memory of 
the days of higher culture was never wiped out. How 
now, however, if such a highly gifted, old people ex> 
perience a revitalization and acquire the gifts of younger 
people ? In that case, and in that case alone, is there 
not ^nly the possibility, but also the probability, that 
the old blood will show itself as perma .mtly superior 
to the younger. Always, indeed does the undegenerate 
culture -blood show itself as strouger than the unculti- 
rated, and periods of standstill, nay, stagnation, as 
blessed incubation periods. Thus it may very well 
happen that the world^hegemony will within measurable 
time pass again to those peoples who possessed it 
thousands of years ago. Only then can relatively 
so young 'Western nadons in my view preserve their 
present position if they build on deep foundations as 
China, India, Mesopotamia in their days have done, so 
that the treasure of depth may survive the on-slaughts 
of destiny If we Europeans lay all emphasis on youdi 
and the youthful, then the revitalized old culture will 
surely be lost to us. And if we lay exclusive stress upon 
hysical work in the form of sport records, then the 
'egrocs will prove superior to us. 


Race and Religion 

Prahvddka Bharata publishes an article on 
race and religion by the late Prof. Dr. 
Wintemitz, in which he emphasizes the fact that 
the talk about a race-soul ” has very little 
scientific foundation : 

a 

We can say aomething, though very little, of the soul 
or character of nations or people s, but hardly anything of 
races. Nothing has caused so much confusion as the 
mixing up of the terms “ nation,” “ people ” and “ race.” 
Race is a division of mankind distinguished by similar 
bodily structure (more especially skull, colour of skin, 
hair, eyes, stature) and assumed to be of common origin, 
though in a distant past. A people (Nation) on (he 
other hand is a group of men living under the same 
geographical and climatic conditions, sharing the same 
language, culture, traditions, and history, and being, at 
least to some extent, of the same blood” or ^race.” 
The latter, however, is by no means always the case, 
but more often ozdy a pious belief. The most important 
factor, however, in the making of a people or nation is 
the feeling of belonging together, the consciousness of 
belonging to one and the same group of mankind, — a 
factor v^ch is entirely absent in what is called race. 

All generalizations axe dangerous and pernicious, and 
it is always risW to apeak about the ' Indian, or the 
Englishman, or the German, and above all, any verdict 
against a whole nation or a whole race must needs be 
unjust. And yet it is possible to speak, with the 
necessary caution, of ** national character or soul of 
a people.” 

But the talk about a “race-soul,” that is about the 
mental and spiritual etructuie of any of the larger 
divisions of mankind, such as Nordic, . or Oriental, or 
Negroid, or Mongolian races, has very little scientific 
foundation. The difficulty begins already with the larger 
ethnical groups. It is easier to describe the Russian or 
the Czech, than the “ Slav.” Still more vague are such 
terms as “Aryans” or “Semites” which include peoples 
of entirely different characters. 




Through Congress Eyes 

Public attention has up till now been focussed 
entirely on the six or seven provinces where 
the Indian National Congress has a clear 
majority in the Legislatures. Subhas Chandra 
Bose maintains that the ‘ min ority ’ province^ 
demand greater attention on the part of the 
CongreM high command. In the course of an 
article in the first annual number of The Orient 
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he enquires as to why the Congress failed in 
these provinces. As for Bengal he says : 

ABd Bengal? The position there is hop^ess, ^ith 
e population of ever 44 per cent the Hindus haye 80 
seats in an Assembly of 230 (with 30 seats reserved for 
the scli^uled castes) while the Muslims have 119. The 
vested interests, Europeans and AngIo*Indiang have collared 
as many as 39 seats. Under the present constitution, or 
rather under the present communal arrangement, the 
future for the Congress Party in the Bengal Legislature 
is very dark. 

But are we to throw up our hands in despair? That 
would not be a sign of statesmanship or patriodsm* We 
have to * radicalise ’ the Congress and so identify it with 
the interests of the masses as to make it a real mass 
organization. Only thus can we cut across communal 
divisions and frustrate the intentions of the constiention^ 
mongers at Simla and Whitehall. The future for the 
Bengal Congress lies in converting it into the one organ 
of the Bengal peasantry. In that event Congress will 
once again emerge as the majority party in the province. 

This should have been done five years ago. But 
better late than never. 


Policies and Programmes 

The Mysore Economic Journal writea 
editorially : 

The Congress has taken office and it is up to it to 
make its regime a success. The best way to demon* 
strate the defects of the present Indian Constitution is 
to work it in auch a way as to make its defects visible 
to the naked eye. That is why Mahatma Gandhi said 
that there is no need to artificially create political 
deadlocks, if you work the Constitution in a spirit of 
sincerity. Those who have been critical of the Congress 
and its capacity to administer the country are waiting 
to see how the new Ministries will shape. They may, 
perhaps, even feel that if these Ministries fail, that 
would be the end of the Congress as a political body. 
The wish may, in this case, be the father to the thought, 
hut it is better to bear all this in mind^ if the new 
Ministries mean business. Every Minister must feel .his 
responsibility and every Cabinet in every Prorince must 
realize its collective responsibility is great A Cabinet 
is expected to act with knowledge; it should agree to a 
correctly outlined policy by instinct as it were; and it 
should act with quickness and deliberation. If the new 
Ministries acted thus, there is no withstanding their 
power or their success. 

The Manifesto issued at election time outlines 
primarily an economic programme. Its underlying policy 
is doing good to the masses. The action that snoald 
follow now should be in keeping with the Manifesto, if 
public good-will is to be retained. 

The Manifesto bears abundant testimony to the fact 
that the real issues involved are clearly grasped by 
India's leaders. What is now needed is that the new 
Ministries should, without delay, effectuate the objectives 
underlying them. A programme of agrarian reform is 
one of these. Another is the nationalization of education. 
And a third is the nationalization of the key industries 
of the Provinces. Each of these is likely to raise difficult 
problems but the essence of governmental adixdnistration 
is to raise such problems and solve them — and solve them 
in a successful manner with the aid of the popular 
representatives who are there (in the Assemblies and 
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Councils) to put through every good cause conceived in 
a spirit of good-will and sympathy to all interests affected. 


Some Aspects of Education in Ancient India 

In the course of an article in The Indian 
Review describing briefly the educational system 
of the ancient Indians Mr. R. K. Tripathi ^eaks 
of 1he teaching at the Buddhist Universities : 

It is interesting to compare the great stress that^ is 
being laid on tutorial instruction in University education 
at the present moment with the great importance that 
was attached to it at the Buddhist Universities. All 
available evidence goes to show that no teacher was, as 
a rule, placed in charge of more than 15 students so 
that he could pay individual attention to every student 
and could come into an intimate contact with him with 
a view to proper guidance in his studies. While teaching, 
the teacher used three methods : he would in most coses 
teach students as if he were talking to them. At times 
in order to stimulate the interest of the boys, he would 
start a discussion by putting before them a problem 
connected with the subject of teaching. Occasionally he 
would also make use of casuistry or sophistry to keep 
the students alert and set them thinking. To supplement 
ordinary class teaching, there were from time to time 
general lectures also, or visits to other educational insti- 
tu lions were arranged. As regards games ^and sports 
many details are available. Tossing the ball, blowing 
trumpets, archery, marble shooting, sword play, horse 
riding, wrestling and boxing were some of the forms of 
recreation and exercise approved and practised. 


Vocational Education in India 

The predominatingly literary character of 
education in India is often severely criticised. 
But the expansion of vocational education 
should not greatly outstrip the development of 
industry. Dr. Sukumar Ran j an Das observes 
in the Financial Times : 

India has built up some large and many small 
industries, but their influence on educational thought and 
practice has not been great. They have given no sign 
that they suffer for want of a continual supply of men 
with special aptitudes that the current education does not 
or cannot give. Indian Universities are fairly well em- 
powered and equipped to do whatever work the country 
wants them to do, and if there is any special need to be 
met, they will not let slip the opportunity of doing 
increased service to the community and country. If 
industry shows the demand, Universities and Colleges are 
eager to meet it. 


Nature of Japanese Imperialism 

In describing the background of the war in 
the East in The Oriental Review, Freda Utley 
discusses the nature of Japanese imperialism : 

Japan has as yet got little out of Manchuria and the 
expense of suppressing the Chinese population has been 
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enormous. In North China she hopes to get both co^ 
and cotton in great quantities. It is not that Manchuna 
could not supplv raw materials {not cotton hut co^ 
iron and foocl-stufis) but that Japan lacks the finMciai 
resources to develop the country. Japanese imppial^ 
is primarily predatory and military, nut, economic, bhe 
wants millions of small producers to squeeze, not new 
territory to colonise and in which to sink capital to 
produce new riches. Japan has not got the capital even 
to complete the industrialisation of her own country, 
much less a large surplus for export. Nor has she a 
well-developed heavy industry to produce “means of 
production” for export. 

The mirage of prosperity for the whole population 
through the con<iuest of Manchuria has faded. All the 
mass of the people have got out of it is new burdens and 
increased cost living. Now they are told that Manchwia 
lias failed to solve Japan’s problems because it is useless 
without North China. 

The driving force of Japanese imperialism is not 
“over population” as her propagandists make out, but 
social and economic maladjustments, and above all the 
agrariau problem arising from Japanese failure to 
“liquidate” feudalism in 1868. Three quarters of the 
Japanese peasants are tenants for all or part of the 
land they cultivate, paying half or more of the harvest 
to a million parasitic landowners — entirely parasitic since 
they supply neit^r capital nor seed nor fertilisers to 
their tenants. Hence the methods of cultivation are 
primitive, the waste of labour power in cultivation 
enormous, and peasant poverty almost universal. 

No foreign conquest can ameliorate the position of 
the Japanese people without social and economic changes 
•within Japan wmch her ruling classes seek at all costs 
10 avoid. A sick man cannot be trade healthy by 
stuffing him with food if his blood stream is poisoned 
and certain vital organs receive no nonrishment. In fact 
the effect of over-eating will be to aggravate his sickness* 

In a word Japanese national economy is strained to 
the utmoit and the people are increasingly restive. A 
new foreign adventure is called for since armed aggres* 
si on has be^ the traditional Japanese remedy for social 
discontent ever since the Sino- Japanese war of 1894. 
O^y thus can the Japanese ruling classes hope to put 
oS the day of reckoning and the reconstruction which 
would inevitably liquidate” the landowners and destroy 
the immense economic and political power of her giant 
famik trusts. 

Japan counts upon European pre-occupation with 
Spain and the menace of Fascist Germany, upon Russian 
pre-occupation with purges, uj^n the benevolent 
neutrality of the present British Government, and upon 
the unlikelihood of the U. S. A. intervening to save 
China. 'Without the prospect of Britain and the U. S. A. 
remaining aloof, as in 1931-32, Japan would never dare 
to strike for she : valises that the Anglo-Saxon Powers 
could easily stop her by a minimum of financial and 
economic pressure without firing a single shot. 


The Modern Poetic Temper 

G. P. Johari refutes in The Twentieth 
Century the argument of certain critics who 
say that modern English poetry is puerile, way- 
ward and insincere. He concludes : 

It must be admitted, however, and accepted almost 
as a canon of arc with the modern poet, that he ia 
sincere. He does not aim at theatrical devices; he is 
not a moralist or a propagandist. He writes, not with a 
deliberate purpose, but with an inner urge. For him 
the highest truth is not, as it was with Keats, beauty 
but sincerity. His technique also, despite its eccentri- 
cities, is honest. He suits his metre, rhythm and diction 
to his themes. He sees and understands life in aU its- 
variety and complexity. He does not turn away from 
its hoi Torv and ugliness; he does not apply the anodyne 
of art in order to forget the pains of life. But he takes 
you soberly and calmly, to the narrow lanes and streets 
of the modem city and shows you life seething and- 
struggling, like a despicable creature, gasping for a 
breatE but still uncrushed. It is wrong to imagine that 
the modem poet has a defeatist tendency. He believes 
that man has in him the divine spark, but he is not 
blind to his earthiness either. The modern poet is the* 
poet of the short lyrics : the epic belonged to an older 
generation. But his lyrics are the lyrics of thought : 
diey are not the lyrics of love as in an earlier age. In 
fact, modem poetry has a peculiar dearth of love-poems. 
There are a few genuine lovc-lyrics, e. g., Lawrence* 
Binyon’s 0 JTorld, be nobler for her sake or W. H.. 
Davies’ Lovely Dames. But such poems are very rare 
at the present day. The modern generation is too much 
occupied with the more serious problems of life — its 
hardships, its strain, iU struggles — to bestow much 
thought upon the dalliances of love. In life as in poetry 
love has got choked up among a number of weeds. 

•‘The poets of today,” remarked Robert Lynd, “are 
not a remnant but a nation.” It is impossible to ignore 
them. This work is marked by high seriousness and. 
deep sincerity* It is unconventional, it seeks to establish 
new methods and new values in art. It aims at seeing, 
life steadily and seeing it whole, and also at its realistic 
interpretation. 

The new poetry strives for a concrete and immediate 
realization of life; it would discard the theory, the 
abstraction, the remoteness found in all classics of the 
first order. It is less vague, less verbose, less eloquent 
than most poetry of the Victorian period. It has set 
before itself an ideal of absolute simplicity and sincerity 
~-an ideal which implies an individual and un stereotyped 
rhythm. 

Poe^, in order to be living, cannot remain out of 
touch widi life : it must be, in the words of Matthew 
Arnold, “a criticism of life.” Judged by this standard, 
modem poetry will appear great and serious and not 
petty or puerile, as thoughtless critics might feel inclined: 
to condemn it. 





Must Be Free^ Or Die 

In The Challenge oj the North-West 
Frontier, by Mr. C. F. Andrews, published less 
than two months ago, the author does not 
•confine himself to the problem of the North- 
West Frontier of India. He ranges over a 
much Tedder field and discourses also on the 
world situation, foreign policy and the League 
of Nations, the Russian menace, Soviet Russia, 
the brotherhood of Islam, the Hindu tradition, 
the Far East, the shock of Abyssinia, and the 
•challenge of Asia. 

The chapter on the challenge of Asia he 
begins by telling the reader : 

India, as the world’s ancient centre of intellectual 
.and spiritual culture in the East, needs today her ^11 
freedom and the command of her foreign relations, if 
she is to play her part as a peace-maker in Asia. The 
British nde, wbic^ with all its shortcomings, has 
encour^ed during the past hundred years an education 
based on freedom, cannot now deny those i^eas at a 
time when educated Indians claim the right to put them 
into practice. Mr. Tilak exclaimed. Freedom is my 
birthright, and I will have iV* The cry was taken np 
in every part of the country. We can trace one of its 
sources back to our own English poets, who gave to all 
those Indian students who were educated in English 
literature a new aspect of this higli ideal,” 

Mr. Andrews then relates an incident in his 
early career as a professor of English at Delhi s 

I remember well at Delhi teaching Wordsworth^s 
poetry to a group of young, eager Indian students. We 
oame to th^ greatest of the famous Sonnets on Liberty ” : 
‘*We must be free or die, who speak the tongue 
That Shakespeare spake : the faith and morals hold, 
Which Milton held,^Ia everything, we are sprung 
Of Earth’s first blood, have titles manifold.” 

After explaining its meaning to them, I was asked 
by one of the group whether Inmans could use the same 
language about themselves — when they in their turn had 
learnt to " speak the tongue that Shakespeare spake.” 
Without a moment’s hesitation I answered “Yes”; and 
I am sure the answer was right. For it would have been 
a refined form of cruelty to have taught these songs of 
freedom and denied its practice. 

Mr. Andrews’ answer was certainly right. 
But the student who asked him whether Indian? 
could use the same language about themselves 
— •when they in their turn had leamt to “ speak 
the tongue that Shakespeare spake/’ need not 


or should not have asked that question. For 
human liberty, all over the world, including 
India, and the yearning for it, are older than 
‘*the tongue that Shakespeare spake/’ 

Mr. Andrews continues : 

When I was taking the essay work in the same class, 
one of my students said to me, “Sir, that line of 
Wordsworth — ‘We must be free or die* — ^haunts us! 
That is just what every true Indian feels today. Why 
does Great Britain keep us in subjection ? ” 

It is not easy for us to answer that question^ unless 
we are doing all we possibly can to hasten the day when 
India will be free indeed-^fiee from without, and also 
from within. For there is an inner subservience which 
is far harder to overcome than any outward bondage. 

“ He Would Be Free Or Not 
Be At All*' 

The Delhi students who asked Mr. Andi’ews 
the questions mentioned by him did not perhaps 
know that more than a century ago there was 
an Indian, Rammohxm Roy by name, of whom 
his friend Mr. Adam wrote, “ He Would Be 
Free or Not Be At All.” Mr, Adam has also 
left it on record that the freedom which 
Rammohun Roy claimed for himself he claimed 
for all men of all races, countries and creeds, 
and that this freedom was not merely political 
freedom but intellectual, spiritual and social 
freedom as well. 

London Conference Protest Against 
Suppression of Civil Liberty in India 

Lojtoon, Oct. 17 

The Earl of Listowel presided today at the con- 
ference convened by the National Council of the Civil 
Liberties India League to protest “ against the suppression 
of civil liberty in India.” 

The senders of messages of goodvdll included Pandit 
Jnwabarl-l Nehru, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Dr. Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Mr. 
M. N. Roy, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Norman Angel. 

“ Gheatest Blot ” 

Lord Listowel described the Viceroy’s special powers 
as the “ greatest blot of the New Constitution.” He 
expressed the opinion that it should have been possible 
to apply the Statute of 'Westminster under the New 
Constitution so that India could enjoy Dominion Status. 
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A WjU^NING to Englawd 

Prof. Harold Laaki said that India herself would 
haye to fight for her liberties, but it was also necessary 
that Engiishmen snould fight for them for there was 
every danger of England losing her civil liberty if India’s 
liberties were not secured. 

At the evening session of the Conference Mr. Joshi 
deplored the use of the Criminal Procedure Code to 
prevent workers from forming eHective trade unions. 

The Conference passed a resolution condemning the 
enforcement by the Government of India of ‘‘repressive 
laws and administrative orders wholly inconsistent with 
democracy” and deploring the “policy of the Punjab 
end Bengal Governments in maimalning the rigors of 
the old regime.”— Renter. 

Rabindranath Tagore’s Message 

“Liberty is a privilege which the individual has to 
defend daily for himself; for even the roost democratic 
Government tends to be oppressive if its tyranny is tempted 
by the indlfierence or cowardice of its subjects. Hence 
the need for a Civil Liberties Union in aoy system of 
government, and hence the need for such Unions to 
realize that they cannot safeguard liberty for the individual 
if they do cot teach him to defend it for himaelf by 
his continual readiness to pay for it by eacrifice. The 
problem is one, not of external organization so much, 
as of inducing the appropriate moral qualities in the 
individual, of creating in him an awareness of his inmate 
worth as an indlviduel. Otherwise, if the indiridual is 
made to care for liberty as a means of attaining mere 
material satisfaction, then the State will easily tempt him 
to part with it by holding out to him the bait of better 
satisfactions; which is what is actually happening in party 
dictatorships— Red, Black or Brown. 

“ The English people^ too, though they ore tradi- 
tionally supposed to cherish liberty for its own sake, 
have allowed other peoples to be robbed of it without 
any scrapie whatsoever, simply becanse their greed 
for material satisfaction has been effectively ap« 
peaaed thereby.** 

‘‘ Perhaps my English friends will not agree with 
me there, but when the rivalry for colonial ezploita* 
tion would become still more acute the British 
citizens will find it necessary to arm their Govern- 
ment at home with extraordinary powers to defend 
their possessions abroad. Then they will suddenly 
woke up to find that, without meaning it, they have 
forfeited their own liberty and drifted into a Fascist 
grip and, may be, then they will realize that liberty 
has a true foundation only in the moral worth of 
the individnals who compose the State.** 

Pandit Nehru’s Message 

A striking contrast between suppression and repres- 
sion in the non- Congress provinces and restoration and 
inauguration of civil liberties in the Congress provinces 
is sketched by Pandit J&waharlal N^iru, Congress 
President, in the course of a speech to be read at the 
London Conference on Civil Liberty in India, 

After narrating the circumstances under which the 
Government of India Act was enforced and the Congress 
accepted offices, Pandit Jawaharlal observes, “The accept- 
ance of ministerial offices by Conaycssinen in seven 
provinces brought a rapid and marke<b change in all 
these provinces. The change is especially noticeable in 
regard to civil liberties. The bans imposed by Govern- 
ment on hundreds of organizations have been removed, 
a^ large number of political prisoners released, the secu- 
rities taken from newspapers returned and the continuous 
shadowing of public workers become less obvious. Public 
meetings are not being interfered. People fed to some 
extent that they have wakened from a nightmare.** 


Pandit Jawaharlal also added that much remained 
to be done, but the restrictions :* i Provincial Autonomy 
were terrible. 

Referring to non-Congress provinces, Pandit Jawahar- 
lal remarks, “Bengal, as in past, so today, keeps the 
Uar^ the repression and suppression of civil liberties* 
It takes one’s breath away to learn that In Chit.agong 
alone 23,000 persons were interned and restricted by 
Government orders. Large number of detenus are still 
in Bengal, untried and unconvicted but kept in concen- 
tration camps for years. The Punjab is no better. The 
full weight of the British Raj continues to be felt by 
the unhappy people of Bengal and the Punjab.”— t/niied 
Press. 

Mr. C. F. Andrews on Dominion Status 
for India 

In The Challenge of the North-West 
Frontier Mr. C. F. Andrews says : 

In one other respect I have tried to point out an 
anomaly which is becoming more and more obvious to 
thinking ^dians as the years go by. This is the use 
of the words “Domlruon Status” as the goal which 
India is supposed to reach. These words — it is pointed 
out — are naturally and rightly used about Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand, because they are daughter 
countries of their mother country, Great Britain. But 
India can never be thus regarded. The idea is palpably 
absurd. India is old enough, in its civilization and 
culture, to be the “mother of Great Britain.” 

JOfJHlTt StdTIZ 

Singapore (By Air Mail) 

Cordial messages wore exchanged between SiamV 
Foreign minister and the Japanese Foreign Minister to* 
mark the SOtb anniversary of Japan entering upon 
diplomatic relations with Siam. 

The messages referred to the fact that the relations over 
half a century never once witnessed “an occasion of 
an adverse nature but only of perpetual peace and. 
growing friendship between the two nations.” — Reuter. 

Though this message was sent by air mail, 
the world will take note of it just as if it were^ 
sent by wireless. 

Shia Moslems Decide to Join Congress 

It is welcome news that the Shia Moslems 
have decided to join Congress. 

Lucknow, Oct. 11 

The decision to change the creed from Dominion 
Status to Complete Independence has been arrived at 
after a lengthy discussion in Subjects Committee 
meeting of the sixth All-India Shia Political Conference' 
which is being held today under the presidentship of 
Sir Wazlr Hasan. 

“The days of drawing-room politics and intellectual, 
gymnastics with a view to moul^^g an agreed formula 
by the best minds of the Hindu and Muslim commu* 
nities have gone. 

“You cannot reverse the wheds of the force which, 
is dominating the thoughts and actions of the people 
and nations of the entire world. 

“ If you nave the least impulse of patriotism in you 
you cannot let your politics degenerate from nationalism 
to communalism and from communalism to fanaticism.” 

These observations were made by Sir Wazir Hasan 
in the course of his presidential address. 

^ As regards the Communal Award, he said that the 
attitude of the Congress was perfectly honest and clear,. 
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though that attitude had resulted in certain split amon( 
Congressmen themselves. 

Referring to the Constituent Assembly, he said that 
the destiny of India in the future rested not only in 
the hands of the young educated people of today, hut 
also in the hands of the masses, and they should not 
be a party to stultifying the main purpose of the 
resolution by annexing provisos to the safeguards. 

T^ing in view the position of the Muslim League 
in all the Provinces, Sir Wazir Hasan thought that the 
League could not be thought to represent the majority 
of the Mussalmans of any province except Bombay, and 
in several provinces it did not represent the Maxims at 
all. But he thought it advisable, in the interest of the 
solidarity of the community, to work for the achieve* 
ment of their goal from inside the League. He said 
that the battle for freedom must be purged of comma* 
nalism and fought at any sacrifice and cost.— yf. P, 

Secokd Day’s Proceedings 

Lucicnow, Oct. 12 

Noisy scenes marked the proceedings of the second 
day of the Alldndia Shia Political Conference at which 
far*reaching decisions were taken* 

After a heated discussion the Conference decided 
that the Shias should join the Congress unconditionally. 

Sir Wazir Hasan speaking lengthily traced the 
history of the Muslim League and said that the body 
did not treat the Shias honeslly and had forced their 
hands to join the Congress. 

By another resolution the Conference expressed the 
opinion that separate electorates in all legislatures be 
abolished and replaced by Join Electorate with leserva* 
tion of seats for Muslina minorities on the basis of the 
ratio fixed by the Communal Award and joint electorate 
with a ratio of representation of Mussalmans as provided 
by present Municipal and District Boards Acts be 
Immecuately introduced. 

The Conference unanimously passed the Constituent 
Assembly resolution as passed by the U. P. Assembly 
without any proviso* 

While resolving and recpiesting the Congress to note 
that the Muslim League did not represent the entire 
Mu^m India, allegatioos were made that the rights of 

Shia minority had always been crushed by the 
League and even the League party had helped the 
MacOie Sababa agitation. 

The Conference formed a propaganda committee 
and decided to start a newspaper* 

The Conference “condemned” the Royal Cornmis* 
sioa’s proposal for division of Palestine. — A. P. 

We are opposed both to separate electorates 
and to reservation of seats for different com- 
munities. 

All-India Federation Opposed and 
Welcomed ! 

Lucknow, Oct. 18 

The open session of the AllJndia Muslim League 
unanimously opposed today the introduction of the 
Federation as emboied in the Government of India Act* 
The resolution as passed runs : 

“The All-tndia Muslim League records its emphatic 
disapproval ot the scheme of an All-India Federation as 
embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, a^d 
is opposed to its introduction; and urges the British 
Government to refrain from its enforcement, as it con- 
siders the scheme to be detrimental to the interests^ of 
the people of India generally and to those of the Mudims 
in particular.” 

For the Muslim League 'to speak of “ the 


interests of the people of India ” was mere eye- 
wash. It is necessary to try to understand 
why in the opinion, of the Muslim Lea^e All- 
India Federation is detrimental to the interests 
of Muslims. Though the Muslim community 
is less than one-fourth of the population of 
India, it has been given one-third of the seats 
in the Central Legislature so far as British 
India is concerned. So in this respect, Mussal- 
mans have no grievance. As regards the seats 
allotted to the Indian States, there has been no 
allotment according to religious communities. 
These seate will be filled by men nominated by 
the Rulers of the States. The Government of 
India Act does not lay down how many of 
these nominees are to be Hindus, how many 
Miihamraadans, how many Christians, etc. So, 
as the majority of the people and the Rulers of 
the States are Hindus, there is just a possibility 
that, in spite of the influence of the British 
Residents and Political Agents and the Mussal- 
man Prime Ministers of Hindu and Sikh States,, 
the Muslim nominees of the Rulers of the 
States may not be one-third of the^total 
number of these nominees. That constitutes 
the grievance of the Muslim League ! If the 
British Government can somehow make an 
effective promise that one-third of the nomi- 
nated' representatives of the States will be 
Mussalmans, then the Muslim League’s support 
to the All-India Federation Scheme can be 
immediately secured. 

The Sind Hindu Conference, presided over 
by Bhai Parmanand, has welcomed the scheme 
of Federation. 

KAnACHi, Oct. 18 _ 

The Sind Hindu Conference concluded last night 
after passing a number of resolutions, inter alia, •welcoming 
the formation of All-India Federation, dra'wing the 
attention of the authorities to the insufficient representa- 
tion of Hindus under the Communal Award, requesting 
the Viceroy to increase Hindu representation and urging 
the Government of India to give Hindus proper •weight- 
age in the Sind Assembly. 

The Conference condemned the murders of_ Hindus 
in the recent communal trouble in Upper Sind and 
stressed the need for ensuring safety of Hindus in •villages 
and requested the Government to give Hindus 50 per 
cent, representation in services and give more grants to 
Hindu educational institutions to encourage Hindi. 

The Conference appealed to Sind Hindus to sink 
their differences and Uve as one solid community and 
establish Hindu Sab^s and organizations in every village. 

An influential 'Working Committee of 15 members 
was formed to implement the resolutions. — A. P, 

We do not know the reasons why the Sind 
Hindu Conference supports Federation^ as laid 
down in the Government of India Act. Is it 
expected that the Rulers of the States will so 
nominate “ representatives ” as to redress to 
some slight extent the wrong done to the 
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Hindus by giving them much less representa- 
tion in the Central Legislature than they are 
entitled to e-s'en on the basis of mere numerical 
strength ? Congi’ess opposes the Government 
scheme of Federation, because it is anti-national 
and anti-democratic, and gives the autocratic 
Rulers of the States • such power as would 
enable the British Go^’e^nment to curb Indian 
Nationalism and stem the tide of democracy 
surging all over the country. 


Lloyd George Attacks 
“ Non-Intervention-*’ 

Londo^> Oct. 17 

Ir a characteristic ally 6ery speech at Carnarvon 
today Mr. . Lloyd George attacked the Government ^ of 
being not sufficiently strong to face the greatest crisis 
the vrorld has seen since the Great T^ar. 

He appealed to Mr. Anthony Eden to take a bold 
and courageous line and he vould be amazed at the 
response from every section of the land. 

N’on^intervention was a cruel, lying shame, exclaimed 
Mr. Lloyd George. Week by week Italy was sending 
troops to Libya. “To Libya,” cried the speaker scorn- 
fully, “and a great many of them are going to Spain.” 
—Reuter, 

The erstwhile Welsh Wizard might as well 
have cried in the wilderness. 

Woes of HomeJntemed Detenus 

Mr. Soumyendranath Tagore, Secretary , 
Bengal Political Prisoners^ Relief Committee, 
writes in the course of a statement : 

The recent policy of the Bengal Government 
regarding the Bengal detenus has been to bring them 
back from the various camps and to keep them detained 
in their own houses. This policy of home-internment 
has been advertised by the Covernnent as a humane 
policy, and the public, not knowing what home-intern- 
ment actually means, harbours wrong notions regarding 
it. I am, therefore, presenting the foUowing facts 
regarding the home-internees for the general information 
of the public : 

Home-intemees are hardly paid any allowance ever. 
It is with the greatest difficulty that a few fortunate ones 
succeed in getting Rs. 10 only per month and that too 
not before three months have elapsed since their intern- 
ment. This rare privilege is, however, not granted to 
those whose family might have once received some 
allowance, whatever the amount might have been. 

Thana attendance, eiiaer weekly, or daily, is com- 
pulsory. Many villages lie at a distance of more than 
ten miles from the thana. The internees have to cover 
this distance on foot in all seasons. Duiing the rainy 
season they are obliged to hire boats at their own 
expense. This additional hut inevitable expense is made 
with great difficulty by the guardians, since the Govern- 
mem does not even giant proper sustenance allowance 
to the internees. 

Very tften the internees have to face ill-tremment 
at the hands of the thana officers. Moreover, they are 
subjected to constant surveillance, specially at ni^t, by 
constables or chowkidars, where the village is not in 
the municipal area,- regardless of the disturbance to 
the other inmates of the house. 


In Complete SoinuDE 

Many are interned in the dilapidated and derelict 
houses belonging to their families in some out-of-the-way 
places. Here ^cy have to pass their days in complete 
solitude. The village people and their relations are 

afraid to mix with the internees for fear of the police. 

Besides, they are not allowed to mix or talk with 

anyone, even with a near relation, who is not a 

permanent resident of their jurisdiction, which generally 
comprises the limited area of their residential houses. 
The other members of the internees* families have also 
to suffer greatly, since they are more or less ostracised. 
It is not possible for them to mix in society as freely as 
before, because they are constantly watched by the police, 
who have a knack of making something out of nothing. 
The Government is callously indifferent regarding the 
conditions of the internees who are hardly given the 
barest necessaries of life and are deprived of the most 
essential human necessities— that is, human companion- 
ship. 

Regarding medical assistance, the internees have to 
go through a long process before gettiog anything done 
in this matter. They are restricted from consulting 
private practitioners without previous permission of the 
Government The procedure is to intimate the District 
Magistrate who, on enquiry, will take such steps as he 
deezos fit. A lot of time is tlius wasted and the 
internees have to wait long before they can get any 
medical help . — United Press. 

Rights of Minorities Safe in 
Congress Hands 

On the ISth October last the Hon’ble Mr. 
Yakub Hossain, Minister, Madias Government, 
addressing a public meeting in Delhi, said : 

belong to a ministry which has done the greatest 
Islamic duty by enforcement of prohibition. With that 
achievement alone I can confidently face Allah.” 

His fault for which he had been expelled from the 
League was that he raised his voice against the present 
reaction^ leadership of the League. He asserted that 
an legitimate rights of tho minorities were ss^e at the 
hands of the Congress, 

Boycott of Japanese Goods 

The Labour parties of many western coim- 
tries and western nations in general favour a 
boycott of Japanese goods, professedly as a con- 
crete eijqjression of their indignation at the 
Japanese invasion of China and as a means of 
crippling Japan economically. Why did not 
these people boycott Italian goods? The Italian 
invasion of Abyssinia was not less wicked than 
the Japanese invasion of China, and Italy 
bombed non-combatant men, women and 
children and used poison gas not less than the 
Japanese have been doing in China. Of course, 
Italy was and is not as prominent in commerce 
and industry as Japan is and Italian economic 
enterprise has not been as great a menace to 
that of other western nations as that of Japan. 
Still, Italy could .have been financially hit to 
some extent if the other western countries had 
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refused to buy her manilfactures. But that was 
not done. 

The fact seems to be that western nations 
feel like being between the horns of a dilemma 
when contemplating the Sino-Japanese struggle. 
If Japan wins, she will become militarily and 
economically very much stronger than now and, 
therefore, a far greater menace to the industrial 
and empire-ruling nations than now. If Japan 
obtained sovereign power over China, other 
countries which are now exploiting China 
economically would no longer be allowed to do 
so. Hence, the western peoples concerned do 
not want Japan to win and to subjugate China. 

Nor can they welcome the prospect of a 
victorious China. For, if China became vic- 
torious, that would be the result and a proof 
of her being thoroughly roused and organized, 
and it would make her so self-conscious and 
confident that she would refuse to be exploited 
any longer, . 

Perhaps a sort of draw would suit the 
western peoples best. That would mean that 
China would continue to be the occidental ex- 
ploiters’ happy hunting ground and Japan would 
not be a greater menace than she is now. 

Occidental indignation appears to be not 
unmixed with a great deal of trade jealousy. 

British boycotters of Japan expect that, so 
far as the Indian market is concerned, what 
Japan would lose Britain mi^t be able to cap- 
ture. Hence, w'e do not find Britishere using 
any economic arguments against boycott. When 
in the days of the Bengal anti-partition and 
Swadeshi agitation, the people of Bengal and, 
later, of India resolved to boycott British goods, 
not only did the police use the argumentum 
ad baeulum but British industrialists and men 
of business used economic arguments against 
boycott as well, 

India’s Resolve to Boycott 
Japanese Goods 

India’s resolve to boycott Japanese goods 
is prompted by a sincere desire to indirectly 
help China in the only way in which we can 
do so. It is also a sincere expression of our 
indignation. There is no market outside India 
from which we desire to or can drive away 
Japan. No, doubt, our own markets have been 
invaded by Japan. But, if we desire to regain 
our own markets, it is only natural, and there 
is nothing wTong in it. We have been advocat- 
ing boycott of Japanese goods from before the 
Sino-Japanese war. 

The Sino-Japanese War 

That the Chinese are not losing all along the 
line, that they are in some places proving them- 


selves more than a match for the Japanese, canr 
not fail to give great satisfaction to Indians and 
other true friends of China. • We do hope the 
Chinese will be able to recover all lost ground 
and drive the invaders from their motherland. 
The proverbial saying that out of evil cometh 
good has received a fresh illustration in the fact 
that the Japanese invasion of China has led the 
different political parties in that country to sink 
their differences and unite to present a bold 
front to the enemy. 

The patriotism, strategic skill, courage and 
endurance of the Chinese are truly admirable. 
Japanese frightfulneas has not demoralized them. 

The War in Spain 

The insurgents in Spain have recently gained 
some notable victories. The Government 
seems to be losing ground. That is unwelcome 
news to all friends and upholders of democracy. 

If General Franco became finally victorious, 
another Fascist state would be added to those 
of Italy and Germany and a larger part of 
Europe than now would be governed by dictators. 
Then the day of reckoning might come for the 
advocates of so-called " non-intervention ” — 
particularly for Great Britain. 

Let us hope that the Spanish Government 
may yet win. 

Mr. G. K. Gokhale and 
“ The Modern Review ” 

^ During our recent visit to Gaiihati we heard 
a little anecdote which shows the late Mr. G. 
K. Gokhale in a pleasing light. At the annual 
meeting of the Gauhati branch of the Bangiya 
Sahitya Parishad, held last month, at which we 
were privileged to be present, the president of 
that literary society said that when he was a 
student in Calcutta the late Babu Krishna 
Kumar Mitra got him enrolled as a volunteer 
at the Calcutta Confess session of 1906, over 
which Mr. Dndabhai Naoroji presided. He 
was on duty at one of the gates of the pandal. 
When entering the pavilion by that gate, Mr. 
Gokhale asked “ Volunteer, do you know 
whether Ramananda Babu’s Modern Review has 
been published ?” The volunteer did not know 
and could not say. 

The fact is, the first number of The Modern 
Review (that for January, 1907) was published 
in Allahabad a few days before Christmas in 
1906, and the editor took a few copies of it 
with him to Calcutta, where he went as a 
Congress delegate. A copy was presented to Mr. 
Gokhale and some other, prominent public 
men— evidently after Mr. Gokhale had asked 
the volunteer the above-mentioned question, of 
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which we knew nothing until we heard of it in 
Oauhati last month. 

It is to be noted that Mr. Gokhale had 
already presided over the Benares session of the 
Congress in 1905 and was a very busy and 
famous man, and the editor of The Modem 
Review was neither a friend nor even an 
acquaintance of that great leader, and was in 
fact quite a ‘ dark horse,’ having no position in 
public life, and his English monthly had yet 
to become known to the public. For a great 
and very busy leader like Mr. Gokhale to enquire 
whether an yet unknown monthly edited by 
an obscure journalist had come out showed the 
breadth of his patriotic outlook and the catholi- 
city of bis interests. 

■“ Bande Mataram ” 

From what has appeared in newspapers 
and from private letters received by us we 
gather that the “ Bande Mataram ” song will 
or may have to stand a trial before the Congress 
Working Committee and the All India Congress 
Committee in Calcutta (we write this on the 
26th of October at Ghatsila). We do not know 
who exactly will be the prosecutors and who 
will open the case for the prosecution. 

This song has been used at public gather- 
ings, including the Congress, practically as a 
national anthem, for more than three decades. 
One or two other songs have been so used — 
though not so often as “ Bande Mataram.” 
Neither the votes of Congress delegates jior 
those of any other representative men have* given 
it the position which it has acquired. Those who 
have practically accepted it as a national anthem 
have done so spontaneously. So, we do not 
think the opinion of any committee can or ought 
to affect its character. 

The charges against it are, we imderetand, 
mainly two, namely, that it is anti-Moslem and 
that it is idolatrous. There are perhaps two 
other charges, namely, that it contains dif&cult 
words, and tliat it is not “non-violent." But 
let us first consider the two main charges against 
it. 

There is no mention in it of Moslems or of 
any other religious community. Therefore, it 
cannot be construed as being hostile to any com- 
munity. The existence of an enemy party may 
be supposed to be implied in thie expression 
‘ Ripudala-barinim ‘To her who curbs the 
enemy p^rty.’ But in a previous line the song 
mentions the roar of seventy million throats of 
the votaries of the Motherland. These seventy 
millions, the total population of the Province of 
Bengal (including Bihar and OriKa), for which 
the song was written, at the time of its composi- 


tion, comprised all religious communities, who 
all bow to the Motherland reverentially. There- 
fore, a section of them, the Mi^salmans, cannot 
be the “ enemy party.” Moreover, the battles 
described in the novel “ Ananda-Math,” in which 
the song is to be found, were fought against the 
English East India Company’s troops. There- 
fore, if there be any enemy party definitely 
alluded to in the song, these troops of the 
British Company are that enemy. 

We t.hink the song is not idolatrous. In 
the last chapter of “ Ananda-Math,” the Physi- 
cian, who voices the ideals and opinions of the 
author, says : 

c*tfB ^ sc?, 

Freely translated these words mean : 

“ The worship of thirly-three crores of 
deities is not Sanatan Dharma, that is only an 
inferior popular cult; under its influence the 
true Sanatan Dharma — which the Mlechchhas 
call Hindu Dharma — has disappeared. The 
essence of the true Hindu Dharma is knowledge 
— not rituals.” 

It stands to reason that an author who has 
thus condemned idolatry cannot have composed 
an idolatrous song addressed to the Motherland 
personified. 

But let us consider the lines in it in which 
the names of some Hindu goddesses occur : 

f? 

wil 

• The author says : “ Tvam hi Durga . . . 
[Tvam hi] Kamala .... [TVam hi] Vani,” 
“ THOU verily art Durga .... Kamala . . . 
Vani.” That is to say, there is no other goddess 
Durga, Kamala, or Vani. 

The mere fact of the names of Hindu gods 
or goddesses occuring in any sacred chant or in 
any secular statement cannot make it idolatrous. 
The Brahmo Samaj is a non-idolatrous body. 
In its formula of adoration the word “ Shivam,” 
which is the name of a Hindu god, occurs. But 
that does not make the chant idolatrous. 

Only the other day, Rabindranath Tagore, 
who is certainly not an idolater, in expressing 
his appreciation of Srijut Surendranath Maitra’s 
Bengali “ Hundred Sonnets,” wrote to him : 

’ICS? C’H l” 
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“ Reading tliese poems of yours I was again 
reminded of the White-handed Sarasvati.” 

This opinion has been printed and pub- 
lished. 

We are justified then in concluding that the 
use of Hindu ideology or Hindu imagery — 
particularly in poetry-^oes not make a com- 
position idolatrous. 

Among Brahmos, who are not idolaters, 
none took a more prominent part in the anti- 
partition and Swadeshi agitation in Bengal than 
the late Babu Krishna Kmnar Mitra, who was 
deported for it. All who knew and know him 
knew and know that he was a very strict 
monotheist. Yet even he never objected to 
the singing of " Bancle Mataram,” which was 
sung on innumerable occasions in the couree of 
that agitation. Nor have other Brahmos objected. 

As for tlie occurrence of difficult words in 
the song, the difficulty will vary according to 
the degree of the hearers’ ignorance of 
knowledge of Sanskrit and of Sanskritic vema- 
culars and vernaculars with large Sanskrit 
vocabularies. The culture of India is funda- 
mentally Sanskritic. In expressing any high 
Indian ideals in any Indian language, the use 
of some Sanski'it words is indispensably 
necessary. Therefore, unless a national song 
is to be strictly confined to a demand for 
“ dal-bhat ” or “ dal-roti,” or to be an incite- 
ment to “ mar-pit,” it is bound to contain some 
words which some Indians may not at once 
understand. 

We come last to the violent or non-violenb 
character of the song. 

The Motherland, personified, is described 
in the song as armed with ten weapons. But 
that does not necessarily mean that they are 
to be used aggressively or wantonly. They are 
symbols and insignia of power and are to be 
used in fighting and destroying Evil. The 
Cosmic Power is similarly armed with Idiunder 
and storm, earthquake and volcanic eruptions 
and floods and the raging sea. That Power 
does not always go in for ‘ passive resistance,’ 
does not make a fetish of ‘ non-violence.’ 

In recd-poUtik, can the use of force be 
entirely dispensed with ? Is there any State 
which has no military or police force ? And 
are not the members of such a force, armed ? 

Only recently, with reference to an incident 
connected with the Cawnpore labour strike, 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, the Congress Presi- 
dent, declared that violence must be suppressed 
with force. And that force implied arming. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the apostle of non- 
violence, has written in Harijan, dated 
October 23 : 

74—14 


*' It has been suggested that Congress ministers who 
are pledged to non-violence cannot resort to legal pro- 
cesses involving punishments. Such is not my view of 
non-violence, which has been accepted by Congress. I 
have personally not found a way out of punishments and 
punitive restrictions in all conceivable cases. No doubt 
punishments have to be non-violent, if such an expression 
is permissible in this connection.” 

In the last sentence, quoted above, ‘ non- 
violent,’ we presume, means ‘ free from vindic- 
tiveness, hatred and revenge,’ and God’s 
punishments are so. 

To be able to punish, Governments must 
have armed forces, to be used ‘ non-violently ’ 
in emergencies. 

In the realms of rhyme, ” Bande Mataram ” 
is not tlie only poem and song in which the 
Motherland is portrayed as armed. Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, who is neither ‘ violent ’ nor 
‘ idolatrous,' has sung : 

^ ^ ^ ^‘ 1 , 

esm ?Tf5i, 

I" 

“ In Thy right hand flames Thy Sword, 

Thy left dispels fear, 

Affection smiles in Thine eyes, 

In Thy forehead shines Thine eye like fire.” 

“ In the mass of clouds of Thy flowing hair 
Hidden lies Thy thunder.” 

There is a reference here to the third eye 
of'Bhavani. 

We Bengalis are said to be a sentimental 
people. Wliat we have written above is, we 
hope, free from sentimentality. But that is 
not to admit that sentiment is negligible, even 
in politics. With the “ Bande Mataram ” song 
are associated the memories of innumerable 
deeds of heroism and sacrifice and of true 
stories of daring and suffering in the cause of 
freedom. It is not only Bengalis or Hindus 
who were inspired by “ Bande Mataram ” to 
such deeds and such suffering, but non-Bengalis 
and Mussalmans also were similarly inspired. 
There is, therefore, no doubt in our minds that, 
whatever any Congi’ess Committee or Congress 
leader may decide, “Bande Mataram” will 
continue to fulfil its mission. 

Dacca Student Wins Continental Pfize 

Dacca, Oct. 22. 

Samar-ranjaik Sen, a stadent of the Dacca University 
and only son of the prominent Congress worker Mrs. 
Ashalata Sen has been awarded the Continental prize 
for Asia amounting to 400 dollars as hia paper on “How 
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can the people of the world achieve universal disarm a* 
znent’’ was considered the best of all papers submitted 
from ttie Continent of Asia for the world compeotion 
arranged by the New History Society of the United States 
of America . — United Press. 

Mr. Yakub Hasan on Why Muslims 
Should Join Congress 

New Delhi, Tuesday. 

On his way to Madras after attendii^ the Muslim 
League’s Lucknow session, Mr. Yakub Hasan, a member 
of the Madras Cabinet broke his journey here for a day 
address Dg a public meeting last evening, held under the 
presidentship of Mr. Asaf Ali, MX.A. (Central). Mr. 
Yakub Hasan advised the Muslims to join the Clongreas 
in large numbers and to capture its machinery and use 
it for their own purposes. Personally, he believed that 
the Congress was a national body above communal con- 
siderations. Illustrating his poin^ he said, in 1916, all 
members of the Muslim League were also the members 
of the Congress and it was popularly believed that the 
reins of the Congress policy were in their hands. Further 
proof of this was supplied in the form of the Montford 
Reforms which were based on the Muslim demands regard* 
ing which they had arrived at an agreement with the 
Congress. He said, in only a few months the C<Htgress 
Ministry in Madias had completely dissipated the sus* 
picions of Muslima which, he thought, was chiefly due 
to his presence in the Cabinet. 

“I take pride in the fact that I belong to a ministry 
which has done the greatest Islamic duty by xht enforce- 
ment of prohibition. With that achievement alone I can 
confidently face Allah,” said Mr. Yakob Hasan. 

He narrated at length the advent of the Congress 
Ministry in Madras and particularly refened to the repeal 
of the Moplah Outrages Act and other measures to iniuse 
confidence among the minorities and particularly the 
Muslims. 

Speaking further he said that his only fault for which 
he had been expelled from the Muslim League was that 
he raised his voice against the present reactionary leader- 
ship of the League. 

Mr. Asaf Ali, in rounding up the meeting, said that 
during the last nine months he had strained every nerve to 
bring about a settlement between the Muslim League and 
the Congress. He asked Mr. Jiimah to give him a list of 
Muslim demands and he would do his heat to get them 
accepted by the Congress and adopted in its programme. 
But he regretted all his efforts proved futile. He an- 
nounced that be might release this correspondence ver>* 
soon.— P. /. & U. P. 

F€rhapSj it is speeches like those duiDma' 
rized above by two news agencies that lend 
colour to the suspicion that Muslims join the 
Congress to capture it for the purpose of 
gaming their communal ends. 

Bombay Ministry Scrap All 
Repressive Orders 

Poona, Oct 18. 

The Government uave now cancelled all the remmmng 
orders, either in respect of individuals or organizations, 
which had been imposed under the Emergency Laws by 
the previous Governments in Bombay . — United Press. 

The Bombay mimstrj' have, it is reported, 
decided also to return all confiscated lands. 

The head of the Bengal Ministry is out 
for a different kind of achievement. 


Proposal to make Mr. Nehru Permanent 
Vice-president 

The Tribune of Lahore has published the 
following. : 

(From Our Own Correspondent) 

Afiahabad, Oct. 19. 

It is reported that there is a propos^ in certain 
Congress circles to make an important amendment in the 
Congress constitution, creating a new office of Vice- 
President of the Congress to which Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru 
is likely to be appointed permanent incumbent next year 
when he lays down the office of President, 

Diverse reasons are being given for tliis move. It 
is stated that the task of the Congress President has 
become very arduous in recent years. Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru^s presidentship has indeed created new standards 
of work. The way in which he piloted the Congress ship 
in troublesome times is regarded nothing short of raira- 
culous. He set up an amazing record of ceaseless activity; 
he has been a veritable dynamite which has shaken the 
entire nation out of its lethargy and brought unprecedented 
awakening and organization in its wake. It is considered 
desirable that the present tempo and momentum of the 
national movement should not only be maintained but 
intensified by appointing Pl Jawaharlal Nehru as per- 
manent Vice-President of the Congress. He is likely to 
be far more useful in office than outside. 

Apart from this aspect the question of location of 
the Congress secretariat at Allahabad probably consti- 
tutes another reason for such a step. The Congress secre- 
tariat daring Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru's regime has been 
an ever explaining institation. The organising genius of 
the Congress President has been at work here as else- 
where. Ihere are obvious difficulties in shifting the 
secretariat horn Allahabad to any other place. It would 
have been certainly desirable to extend Pt. Jawaharlal 
Nehru's term of presidentship for two or three more years, 
but in view of the claims of other Congress leaders the 
proposal seems to be a satisfactory alternative in the best 
interests of the country. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's entire devotion 
to the cause of the country, his intellectual 
equipment, energy, driving power, organizing 
ability and truly democratic temper are worthy 
of all praise and should be utilized to the fuU. 
For such utilization and because the work of 
the Congr^ president has become very arduous, 
the creation of the ofBce of Vice-President 
is perhaps necessary. We also support the 
proposal to appoint Pandit Jawaharlal Vice- 
president. But we are opposed to making 
anybody the permanent incumbent of any such 
honorary office. No man, however highly 
gifted, can render to the country all the service 
and all the different kinds of service even in 
the sphere of politics, which it stands in need 
of. Therefore the abilities of other capable 
men and women must be utilized. Permanent 
appointments stand in the way of such utiliza- 
tion. Annual, biennial or triennial election is 
to be preferred. 

There is a tendency among some men in 
various countries, including India, to create 
dictators or to submit to edetatorship even in 
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ordinary times, in the sphere of politics and 
the like. This tendency should be resisted. It 
is like the other tendency, observable among 
many Hindus, of elevating some religious 
peraons to the position of incarnations of God 
and worshipping them. We do not support 
either tendency. 

Cultural and Economic Co-operation of 
Germany and Afghanistan 

Berlin, Oct. 19. 

Negotiations between Germany and Afghanistan for 
co-operation in economic and cultural spheres has been 
brought to a successful conclusion according to a 
communique. 

Mr. Ahdul Majid Khan, President of the Afghanistan 
National Bank, who has b^n in charge of the negotia- 
tions, was given reception by Rosenberg, Cultural Leader 
of the Nazi Party.— Neuter. 

Tagore Urges Moslems to Join Congress 

Chittagong, Oct. 19. 

In a message to the President of the recently formed 
City Congress Committee on the subject of local Muslims 
joining the Congress, Dr. Rabindranath Tagore says : — 
Every patriot cherishes the desire that Hindus and 
Muslims should combine for the country's cause and follow 
the path of perseverance pursued by the Congress, which 
aimed at the attainment of freedom,** 

** Obstacles in the way,** the poet adds, ‘Stand all 
to the shame of the entire country which in eager expecta- 
tion that Muslims of eastern Frontier will with unrestricted 
enthusiasm join in the happy wish that the lapses and 
limitations of Indians will vanish and their stand for self- 
determination will be attended with success.** 

The message which was received today created a 
profound impression.— vf, P. 1. 

Response to Call for Boycott of 
Japanese Goods 

London, Oct. 17. 

Ine General Council of the Trade Union Congress 
claims unanimous response by the International Trade 
Union and Labour movements to the call for boycott of 
the Japanese goods. Replies received &om Trade Union 
organizations in the United States, Canada.. New Zealand, 
Australia, India, Mexico, Holland, France, Switzerland, 
Scandinavian countries, Czecboslovalda, Austria and Ireland 
all indicate the determination to carry ont to the utmost 
extent the policy of boycott. — Reuter. 

Railway Member at Railway Conference 

The 37th Annual Session of the Indian 
Railway Conference Association was held on 
the 16th October last in tbe Assembly Chamber 
Sir Maurice Brayshay, Agent, B. B. and C. I. 
Railway, presiding. All railways in India were 
represented and Sir Sultan Ahmed, Railway 
Member, Sir Guthrie Russel, Chief Commis- 
sioner and members and other officers of the 
Railwav Board and Sir James Pithkeatly, 
Chief Controller of Indian Stores Department, 
were also present. 

Addressing the Conferenec Sir Sultan 
Ahmed said in part : 


Time will not permit me more than briefly to refer 
to only some of the important recommendations, hut I 
would particularly cotfimend to you those relating to your 
dealings with the public in which I would include the 
speeding up of movement, both for passenger and gooi^, 
and the improving of your relations with the public. 
Though we may not agree wth the comment that Rail- 
ways are the most unpopular institutions in India, I 
think we all realise that there is something wrong with 
our methods that this idea should be prevalent and bound 
lip with this aspect is the matter of incivility and dis- 
honesty dealt with in Chapter VTI of the report. 

I consider the foregoing phases of the report to be 
• most important. Indian Railways must secure the good- 
will of the public they serve and this they can only 
do by giving the service which the public have a right 
to expect and giving it with courtesy. 

Though railway officials are perhaps not yet 
quite as polite as they ought to be, particularly 
to third-class passengers, we must acknowledge 
that they are now more courteous than they 
were half a century or even a decade ago. 

As regards improvement otherwise in their 
honesty, wc cannot say anything either way, 
having almost no touch wdth the goods service 
of the railways. 

Boycott of Japanese Goods^ and 
Japanese Retaliation 

There has been a minatory suggestion that, 
if Indians boycott Japanese goods, Japan will 
refrain from buying Indian cotton. That, if 
Indians do not buy Japanese goods, there will 
be a reduction in the quantity of Indian cotton 
sold to Japan is quite obvious. For, of the 
manufactures which Japan exports to India, 
cotton textiles form a large portion. If there 
be a decrease in the export of Japanese textiles 
to India, Japan will have to produce less 
textiles and will necessarily require less raw 
mateiials for the manufacture of such goods. 
If smaller quantities of Japanese textiles are 
sold in India, proportionately larger quantities 
of Indian and Lancashire textiles will be con- 
sumed in India. Indian cotton, to some extent, 
will be required for the manufacture of these 
additional quantities of Indian and Lancashire 
goods. So, somehow or other, some portion at 
least of the Indian cotton which Japan may 
cease to buy will be used in India and Lanca- 
shire. As regards what will remain unused, 
India must make special efforts to use it up 
by increasing the production of khadi and the 
establishment 'pf more cotton mills. Though 
w’e have spoken of the probability of Lancashire 
using some of the cotton which Jap*an may 
cease to buy, our ideal should be to ourselves 
produce all the cotton goods we require and 
this consume all our cotton. If we cannot 
immediately consume all our cotton, the area 
under cotton should and may be temporarily 
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reduced and some other valuable crops pro- 
duced instead in the area so Teleased. 

iVe should bear in mind the immense loss 
which China has been suffering. The countless 
thousands of her killed and maimed and 
wounded and the woes of still larger numbers 
of Chinese • should never be forgotten. If ^ we 
are really in earnest in our desire to help China, 
should we not be prepared to bear the necessary 
loss, if any ? If we really feel for others, wc 
should be prepared to share with them their 
sacrifices and sufferings to the extent that may 
be necessary and feasible. 

The Role of Museums in Education and 
Culture 

Professor Kalidas Nag writes in his Ait 
and Archaeology Abroad : 

“ History and literature, art and archeeology are being 
Studied with increasing enthusiasm by many of the rising 
nations of the New Orient like Egypt and Iraq, Turkey 
and Iran, • . . . similarly there are to be found in 
China, Japan and India a very hopeful awakening of 
interest in the collection, conservation aod study of the 
patrimonies of art and culture. Japan in course of the 
last thirty years has given a nohle lead in the museum 
movement within the country and exploration abroad. Sc 
China is equally enthusiastic, as is evidenced by the re* 
organization of the Palace Museum of Peking and by the 
recent International Exhibition of Chinese Art in London. 
French Indo-China and the Dutch East Indies also are 
showing splendid records in the domain of exploration 
and research.” 

Then the author proceeds to write in 
particular of India : 

** India as the traite i^unicn between the Near and 
the Far East, between the Old and the New World, would 
always occupy a leading role in the domain of art and 
arrlueologv, and recently with the rediscovery of her 
Indus Valley civilization, India is drawing the attention 
of the big Universities and research institutions of the 
world. Unfo* unately for India, outside the official 
organization of the Archasological Survey of India, the 
museums and research societies under non-officisd manage* 
ment wc still in a state of suspended animation, if not 
of positive stagnation, as ^vas merciles«1v exnoscd recently 
by Mr. Markham. [The museums under official manage- 
ment. too. in India cannot compare with the best of those 
abroad.— Editor, M. R,] A few of the nrogressive Indian 
Sfatw like Hvderabao, Mysore and Baroda are doing 
admirable work, but it seeing to le insignificant when 
placed against the immense field of art and archasologv 
as vet unexplored in this vast sub-conuaeni of 350 
millions. There may be found in India of t^ay chance 
collections and treasure tombs to excite the rapacitv or 
curiomty of foreigners; but we are lagging far behind 
japan and China, so far as our museum movemeuts are 
concerned,” 

The auinor ttien suggests what ideals we 
should keep before ourselves : 

“ In India, a living museum of History and Anthro- 
pology, of Arts and Crafts, we must have a systematic 
and progressive policy to ensure . the conservation of our 
national patrimonies and the intensive study of our pre- 


historic and historic remains. Every cultural organiza- 
tion of India from the remote rural schools to the colleges 
and universities should co-operate in this national work 
of this countrywide exploration, colieclion and study of 
the artistic and cultural documents of India. Every pro- 
vince and every large linguistic and cultural unit should 
maintain a research library and museum, and above all 
the big universities should develop, without any more 
delay, their special museums according to the peculiar 
nsture of their regional coUections and specializations 
of study. Thus Prehistorics and Ethnology, Archaeology 
and Art, Natural History and Anthropology, folk-arts or 
village crafts would find naturally their special museums 
to focus the attention of the public and help in the final 
synthesis in studies and I'esearch.” 

Will Soviet Russia Intervene in 
Sino* Japanese War ? 

An article in The China Weekly Review 
(OetoT^er 2, 1937) which discusses this question 
concludes thus : 

The Soviets realize very well that, if the Japanese 
wish to attack them, they do not need any pretext, or 
even an excuse. When Japan is engaged in wax with 
China or any other country, Russia can well afford to 
assist that country by supplying arms, ammunition and 
volunteers, for it would be next to impossible for Japan 
10 figiit two countries at once. Some people feel appre- 
hensive regarding the possible attitude of Germany, but 
Germany is neutralized by the Franco -Soviet agreement 
of mutuax assistance, having the moral support of all 
European democracies. 

^^It appears, therefore, that, unless the internal situa- 
tion in Russia is not too bad, and there is no reason 
to think that it is, there is no ground for Russia to 
discontinue her active Mpport of anti-fascist forces. How 
this support will be forthcoming to Chinese in their 
present war against Japan is another question and can 
only be stinoised, but it will.” 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug’s Threat 

If any other person occupying the official 
position which Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq occupies 
in Bengal had made the sort of speech which 
he recently made at Lucknow, it would have 
been considered astonishing. But as the speaker 
was he, it is not astonishing. Nevertheless, it 
is shameful and deplorable. And it is not a 
little discreditable to the British Government 
that a man who, under it, occupies the position 
nf the chief minister of a province should have 
felt quite safe in- making the speech that he 
did. We do not just at present remember that 
any British official in India ever indulged, in 
similar language and sentiment. It is a matter 
of shame for us Indians that any one of us 
should, as a servant of the rulers, give utter- 
ance to thoughts which officials of the ruling 
race do not express, if only for the sake, of 
expediency and decency. 

We do not wish to criticize , Mr. Fazlul 
Huq’s harangue in detail. We will, simply quote 
some observations on it made by an Anglo- 
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Indian imperialist daily. Says the Civil arid 
Military Gazette : 

Seldom can a more meaningless and, at the same 
time, more tendencious speech have been made at any 
important political gathering. From a lesser man than 
the Premier of an important province it would have been 
arrant tub-thumping. If Mr. Huq cannot see his way 
to explain away or, at least, to lone down the effect of 
the more violent passages of his speech, both Mr. Jinnah 
and Sir Sikander Hyat Khan would be well advised to 
dissociate themselves from the possibilities which the 
Bengal Premier adumbrated. 7 1 j 

Mr. Huq uttered the threat that 

If ever they in the [Muslim] minority pro- 
vinces terrorized the Muslims, he would retaliate 
in his own province. He added that he was not 
afraid of any one but Allah and could face 22 croxcs 
of Hindus, without moving a muscle, and that he had 
faith in God and hence confident that he would put them 
down in spite of their large numbers. “ It -was the 
Muslims alone who had a future. The kafir had no 
future, because he was so uncertain of his future life. 
The kafir had no future life at all.” 

This threat has been answei’ed in a 
dignified manner by Pandit Govind Ballabh 
Pant, chief minister of the United Provinces 
and bv some Mussalman and Hindu ministers 
of U. P. and other provinces. The only definite 
allegation of oppression of Muslims in a Hindu 
majority province made by Mr. Huq in the 
recent past related to Bihar, and he 'was given 
the lie direct by Dr. Syed Mahmud, Education 
Minister of that Province, who related the 
true facts. Mr. Hua could make no reply to 
that contradiction. He has only indulged in 
fantastic mock-heroics of what he would do in 
the utterly unlikely contingency of Muslims 
being terrorized in the Hindu majority and 
Moslem minority provinces. But supposiu}* 
such terrorism takes place, why should the 
Hindus of Bengal, who have not been and 
would not be parties to the misdeeds (if any) 
of others in other provinces, suffer for it ? 
Evidently Mr. Huq thinks that his Allah by 
whom he swears will approve of s\ich retaliation. 
Obviously he also , thinks that Hindus appre- 
ciate beine called Kafirs. 

We do not know .Arabic, but we have 
heard, that .in the Koran Allah is called the 
Merciful and , that the words " Rahim ” and 
“ Rahaman ” me,an “ merciful.” We wonder_ if 
true Islam sanctio.ns pr even tolerates retalia- 
tion of the kind ovejr.the thought of 'which, 
Mr. Huq appears to. have gloated. We seek 
God’s mercy, but not of Mr. Huq. the pseudo- 
Ghazi. 

In the chapter on , the Brptherhoqd of 
Islam in. The Challenge of the. Nofbh-West 
Frontier Mr. ,C. F.. Andrews ha.3 besto-wed some 
well-deseWed' praise on Islam and its sincere 


and pious votaries. “ My own religious out- 
look on life has been broadened and deepened 
by” Islam and Hinduism, says he. One para- 
graph in this chapter bears on the question of 
retaliation and non-retaliation. It is quoted 
below : 

I have very often pondered over the complex Hindu- 
Moslem problem and the , parallel “military” and 
“ pacifist ” dilemma in modern Europe. The Hindu, in 
his ideal of Ahimsa, would go all the way with the 
pacifist : the Musalman would not. The Hindu believes 
in non-retaliation; the Musalman, speaking in general 
terms, does not. It is true that we have the remarkable 
instance in Islam of the Prophet’s forbearance and 
magnanimity when Mecca was entered at last after weary 
years of struggle; and there is a nobility of forgiveness 
in the early literature of Islam which sheds a radiant 
light ovCT that stormy period of war and conquest. But 
retaliatory justice has its place very near the centre of 
Islamic religion. Here it is closely akin to the military 
mind of modem Europe. 

We do not know whether Mr. Andrews is 
right in holding -that “retaliatory justice has 
its place very near the centre of Islamic 
religion.” But assuming that he is right, it is 
retaliatoiy justice which Islam sanctions; it 
does not approve of or enjoin the punishment 
of persons unconnected with the commission of 
an offence. 

We 'wonder -R'liat kind of retaliation for 
fancied terrorism outride Bengal Mr. Huq 
contemplates. Of the Dacca variety ? Of the 
Chittagong brand ? Of the Sirajganj sort ; 
Of the Mnd that took place several times in 
Myme-nsingh ? . . . . 

Mahatma Gandhi has obtained a sort of 
promise from the British Government that 'the 
Governors of Provinces will not interfere ■with 
the constitutional activities, of the Coi^ress 
ministries. Perhaps this promised non-inter- 
ference has been extended to non-Congress 
ministries also. But would retaliation a la Huq 
he considered “ constitutional ” by the British 
Government and by the outgoing and in- 
coming governors of Bengal ? 

And would the Hindu' ‘ colleagues ’ of Mr. 
Huq aid and abet and acquiesce in and tolerate 
such ‘ constitutional ’ activities of their chief ? 

The Muslim Leaguers Ideal and Goal 

The Muslim League at its Lucknow , session 
has changed its creed. It wants independence, 
Ijy which it means a federation of .free democra- 
tic states, with adequate and effective safeguards 
for the rights and' interests of _ Muslims and 
other minorities. Let the other minorities take 
care of themselves or go to the dogs. 'What the 
Muslim League wante is 't-h'at’ the Communal 
Decision should substantially ‘ remain a per- 
manent feature of the Indian constitution so 
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far as Musalmans are concerEed. But that 
Decision strikes at the root of democracy. 
How can there be any democracy or democratic, 
states if that Decision remains. 

No doubt, the League communalists suggest 
that it can be replaced by an agreed settlement. 
But no true democratic and nationalist can 
tolerate any part of that Decision. So an 
agreed settlement with such nationalists and 
democrats can be arrived at only by scrapping 
that Decision lock, stock and barrel. Can Mr. 
Jinnah and his followers agi’ee to such a settle- 
ment ? 

The kind of independence which the 
Indian National Congress desires involves 
complete severance of the British connection. 
The Muslim League is silent on this point, viz., 
the British connection. Real independence 
means absence of even least degree of British 
or any other overlordships. Of course, there 
may be friendship with Britain (and it is hoped 
there will be,) when Puma Swaraj is attained, 
just' as there will be friendship with many other 
independent countries : 

Lucknow, Oct. 17. 

‘*The Muslim League today is an institutloQ ^ich 
wants to perpetuate the slavery of India,** declared Sir 
Wazir Hassan addressing a public meeting held last eight 
at Aminabad. He added the tights and safeguards which 
the League was trying to obtain were most foolish obstacles 
to the country’s progress. Time would soon come when 
the League leaders would find no body in India to support 
them because slavery could not be tolerated. The firat 
qtuestion for every Indian citizen was to get off the yoke 
of foreign domination. 

Lola Lajpat Rai’s Biography 

5eruanis of People Society tronts information 

Lahore, Oct. 5. 

The Servants of the People Society has decided to 
issue a comprehensive and well authenticated biography 
of the late Lala Lajpat Rai. lb. Feroz Qiand, formerly 
editor of the ‘ People * who has been deputed to collect aH 
relevant material and to write the biography has already 
started work, and it is expected that the standard biography 
of Lala Lajpat Rai may be available to the public a few 
month's hence. The numerous friends of Lalaji in India 
fni abr^d who may be in a position to give any useful 
information about Lalaji'a various public activities and 
his personal habits that may already not be public pro* 
nerty are requested to send on such informatioir to Mr. 
Feroz Chand, Lajpat Rai Bhawan, Lahore. 

As it is also proposed to issue a volume of selections 
from the speeches, publications and letters of Lala Lajpat 
Rai all letters that Lalaji’s friends may hare preserved 
would be particularly welcome. 

Mr. NarimarCs Case in Mysore 

Mr. K. F. Nariman of Bombay was served 
with a notice in Mysore not to make speeches 
in public. He disobeyed the order and was 
arrested. This led to a violent outburst of 
public feeling. The local police opened fire, 
injuring many — some severely. 


We are not in favour of men going from 
British India to the Indian States to preach 
socialism or communism, which cannot but stir 
up trouble, wdth no good result. No part of 
India is ripe for socialism. But, so far as we are 
aware or can surmise, Mr. Nariman did not 
want to make any explosive speeches. Hence 
there was perhaps no need to restrain him. 

As the civil disobedience movement is now 
in abeyance, Congress leaders and workers in 
general have vdsely refrained from precipitating 
matters by disobeying orders under Sec. 144 and 
the like. Why did Mr. Nariman act otherwise ? 

Enlightened States like Mysore, Travancore, 
etc., have in some cases anticipated the Congress 
constructive programme. So, Congress workers 
would be wise to think twice before trying to 
force the pace there. At the same time the 
authorities in these States should refrain from 
imitating the repressive policy in vogue in British 
India in the non-Congress ministry provinces. 

Congress Enrolment 

Enrolment of members of the Congress has 
been making more rapid progress this year than 
in the last. It is not specially necessary to tell 
the Hindus to join the Congress, as it is to tell 
the Musalmans. But those Hindus who are 
nationalists and at the same time think that 
Congress is not sufficiently mindful of Hindu 
interests and points of view may be reminded 
that the more they keep aloof from the Congress 
the greater would be the neglect, as they think, 
on the part of the Congress of what they 
consider Hindu interests and points of view. 
Those of them whose political goal is the 
same as that of the Congress would do well to 
join it and work from within it to gain their 
object. 

Objections to Two of Bankin Ckandra^s 
Novels 

Just as many Musalmans object to or have 
been led to object to the “Bande Mataram” 
song, including many who do not understand 
Sanskrit and Bengali, in which it is composed, 
so many of them have objected or been led to 
object to two of Bankim Chandra Chatterjee’s 
novels, “ Ananda-Math ” and “Rajsinha,” and 
have even asked, in public meeting assembled, 
that Government should proscribe them. Some 
Musalmans have gone the length of publicly 
burning Ananda-Math.” Many non-Bengali 
Musalmans, who cannot have read the books 
have loined in the outcry : 

There are many English books which 
contain criticism of Islam, of the Koran and of 
the prophet Muhammad which give the reader 
a low idea of them. But there has not been 
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any Indian, Moslem outcry against these boohs 
or a demand for their proscription. Banhim 
Chandra’s two novels do not contain any such 
criticism of Islam, the Koran, or Muhammad, 
or of the Moslem community in general. Yet 
there has been an outcry raised against them. 
Why? 

Because Hindus in general or Bengali 
Hindus are not a ruhng people, because the 
objectors envy and hate them, and because they 
hope to please their British masters and patrons 
by such outcry ? 

Intolerance of criticism of their own com- 
munity, or of some persons belonging to it, or 
of its scriptures and reli^ous teachers, due to 
fanaticism or over-sensitiven^, does not at 
present characterize Christians. It did so in 
past ages. At present Christians do not demand 
the proscription even of books which revile 
Christ or the Bible, nor do they out off the 
heads of their revilers. They simply answer 
criticisms and attacks, if it be worth while, or 
treat them with silent contempt. In con- 
sequence the Christ ideal has stood out in all 
its rightful effulgence, and what is true gold in 
the Bible has been separated from the dross. 
On the other hand, Muslim intolerance of cri- 
ticism, instead of producing any such result as 
regards their scriptures and prophet and 
community, lead people to suspect that there 
may be much in them that is quite vulnerable. 
Such a suspicion does not do any good to 
Muslims or raise them and what they hold dear 
in the estimation of non-Muslims. 

Nevertheless, if the books whose proscrip- 
tion is demanded by some Muslims abused their 
prophet and scriptures and their community in 
general, the demand could be understood as 
perhaps natural for a community not advanced 
in education and culture. But, as we have said 
above, Bankim Chandra’s two novels are not 
books of that kind. 

Bankim Chandra’s “ Ananda-Math ” 

It would not be at all difficult to show by 
the citation of all the passages in “ Ananda- 
Math ” which mention historical Musalmans or 
refer to Musalmans in any other way — such 
passages are not many, that the author’s book 
is not an anti-Moslem work. But this cannot 
be done in a note. We must rest content with 
assuring the reader that the book is not anti- 
Moslem. That is our definite opinion. 

The only two historical Musalmans men- 
tioned in the book are the Nawab Mir Jafar, 
who was the ruler of Bengal only in name, and 
Muhammad Reza Khan, who was in charge of 
the collection of revenue at the time to which 


some incidents described in the book relate. 
Bankim Chandra has devoted only a few words 
to the portrayal of Mir Jafar’s personality 
which no Musahnan defends, and the author’s 
picture of that man is not darker than what it 
ought to be. Just as a novel relating to a 
period of Hindu anarchy and misrule which 
mentions or portrays a despicable Hindu King 
cannot be called an anti-Hindu book, so 
“AnandaMath” cannot be called an anti- 
Moslem work. Of Muhammad Reza Khan it is 
said that he enhanced the rate of the land 
revenue by 10 per cent, in those hard times. 

There are references in the book to the 
looting of both Hindu and Musalman houses 
and shops. Some characters in the book speak 
of Musalmans in bantering or contemptuous 
terms in some passages. Such passages are 
altogether necessarily very few. What the 
characters of a novel or play say should not 
be taken to be the views of the author. 

The object of the Sannyasi rising as des- 
ci’ibed in the book was the establishment of 
Hindu rule. It is not necessary here to 
consider how much of true history, there is in 
that novel. Suffice it to say that as the novel 
relates to a period of decadence of Moslem rule 
and consequent anarchy and tyranny, it was 
natural for Hindus to desire to re-establish 
Hindu rule. The ideal of an Indian nation 
comprising all religious communities struggling 
for national freedom had not then emerged in 
the process of historical evolution. But the 
author does not support the desire of the 
insurgent Sannyasis. On the contrary, in the 
last chapter of the book he explains according 
to his lights why the establishment of British 
rule was necessary at that time and therefore 
providential. 

Therefore, the book is neither anti-Moslem 
nor anti-British. 

There arc two sentences in the eighth 
chapter of part one of the book which indirectly 
prove that the author could and did take an 
unprejudiced ^^ew of Moslem rule. They are : 

I” 

“At that time the modern roads built by the English 
did not exist. In coining from the country-towns to 
Calcutta one had to travel along the unpaiuleled (or 
excellent) highway constructed by Musalman^ emperors.” 

No one likes criticism of or reflections on 
one’s own community or things related thereto, 
however mild or just. We do not, therefore, 
say that “ Ananda-Math ” and “ Rajsinha ” do 
not contain things which Musalman will dislike. 
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They . do contain, such things. But no commu- 
nity is perfect' and flawless, nor are things 
belonging to or connected with them so. 
Therefore, men of alt communities must be 
prepared for just criticism and should even 
welcome it — particularly in India of the present 
day. Nay more, they must be prepared even 
for unjust criticism and abuse. We say this not 
to justify or extenuate them, but to indicate 
the attitude which, every community should 
adopt for its own good. Of course, we are not 
against but ratlier for answering criticism. 

Bankim Chandra’s Rajsinha ** 

The other book of Bankim Chandra 
Chatterjee to which Musalmans have objected 
is “Rajsinha.” It is a longer work, and more 
historical than “ Ananda-Math,” though not 
entirely historical. In the preface to the fourth 
edition of the book the author points out what 
is historical in it and what the product of his 
imagination. What he calls historical must be 
judged in the diy light of history, what he 
says is the product of his imagination must be 
judged according to the principles of art, and 
the whole should be subjected to the canons of 
literai-y and artistic criticism. 

The following paragraph from the “ Con- 
clusion ” of the b^ook helps one to discern the 
spirit in which the author wrote it and to decide 
whether it is anti-Moslem : 
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'^Let DO reader think that it is the object of this 
book to definitely declare any kind of superiority or in- 
feriority of Hindus or Musaimans — this is 'the humble sub- 
mission of the author. One is not necessarily good 
because he is a Hindu; one ia not necessarily ^bad 
because he is a Musalman: or, one is not neces- 
sarily bad because he is a Hindu, and one is not 
necessarily good becadse he is a Musalman* There 
is good and bad in equal measure in both. Rather, 
it has to be admitted that, since the Musalman was 
master of India for so many centuries, therefore in 
royal qualities the Musalman was certainly superior 
to the contemporary Hindus. But this also is not 
true that the Musalman king was superior to all Hindu 
kings. In many cases it 'vas the Musalman who was 
superior to the Hindu in royal qualities; in many cases 
the Hindu kiag was superior to the Musalman in kingly 
qualities. He is superior— be he Hindu or Musalman — 
who along with other qualities possesses righteousness 
(“ dliarma*^}. He is inferior — be he Hindu or Musalman 
—who does not possess righteousness, though possessed 
of other qualities. Aurangzeb was unrighteous; hence 
from his times began the downfall of the Mughal Empire. 
Rajsinha was righteous; hence, though the master of a 
small kingdom, he was able to dishonour and defeat the 
Mughal Emperor. This is what this book seeks to prove. 
The retainers, followers and household, etc., of kings take 
after the kings. This can be known from a comparison 
of Udipuri and Chancbalkumari, Zebunnisa and Nimal- 
kiimari, and Maniklal and Mobarak. That is the reason 
for these creations.” 

Why Government Proscribes Some 
Books 

The books proscribed by the British 
Government in In^a are for the most part such 
as are seditious or “ subversive ” in the opinion 
of officials. In some cases books by Indian 
authors which hurt Muhammadan religious 
feelings or susceptibilities because of their attack 
on the Koran or Muhammad, have also been 
proscribed. Just at present we cannot recall 
the name of any book which has been proscribed 
on account of its attack on Hinduism or Hindus, 
“ Mother India ” has not been proscribed. So 
the Governments' unwritten policy appears to 
be that those books arc to be proscribed which 
go fundamentally against the imperial interests 
of Britain, or which hurt the religioiis suscep- 
tibilities of Musalmans. But a line has perhaps 
to be drawn somewhere. Religious susceptibi- 
lities are one thing, and every other kind of 
communal prejudice and susceptibility and 
hatred, envy and jealousy another. In the 
case of the Musalmans, will the British Govern- 
ment pander even to the latter ? Let the 
Government choose in its own interest. Hindus 
will not stand or fall by that choice, 

As for “ Ananda-Math ” and “ Rajsinha,” 
tliey w'ill continue to be read even if proscribed 
— ^perhaps they will gain in popularity because of 
proscription. They will not become extinct. 

We do not desire to give the impression 
that they are flawless. Perhaps, if tiie author 
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had been now living, he would have made some 
improvements. But as he is no longer in the land 
of tile living, no tampering with his work can 
be . allowed. 

The Viceroy’s Panjab Tour 

Dui'ing his tour in the Panjab the Viceroy 
has been making nice speeches. He has been 
telling politically-minded persons to work the 
constitution, and praising all who have been 
good boys.” The exchange value of the rupee 
in British currency is to remain as it is, he 
lias said. He was expected to say it. 

“ A Third Party ” 

h'lr. Jinnah and bis colleagues and followers 
say that in India there are three parties — the 
British Government, the Indian National 
Congress, and the Aiuslims. But the pity is, 
tliere are numerous Musalmans who are 
members of the Congress and their number is 
increasing. Most probably there are more 
Congressmen among Musalmans than there arc 
Muslim-Leaguers. In any case, if anybody 
said that the Congi-ess and the Muslims wei'e 
two separate groups, that would be an example 
of what logicians call cross-division; for, we 
have said, many Muslims are Congressmen. 

Some Musalmans say they are a nation 
by themselves 1 Do they know the meaning of 
“ nation.” Indian Musalmans inhabit the same 
country, pro\'inces, “ States,” districts, towns 
and villages as the Hindus and other non- 
Muslims; speak the same languages as the 
latter; live under tire same government as they; 
nay, ethnologically, they are for the most part 
of the same stocks as the non-Muslims. It 
may also be added that tlie culture and tem- 
perament of Indian Musalmans are nob the 
same with those of other Musalmans in the 
world. Mr. C. F. Andi’ews, not an unfriendly 
observer, writes in The Challenge of the North- 
West Frontier : 

“ Islam has very gradually assumed a milder char- 
acter in India, owing to the climate and the people. I 
have travelled in other Muhammadan countries as well as 
India, and hare studied with diligence and sympathy the 
history of Islam. From all that I have seen and heard 
I can vouch for the fact that the tolerant and peace- 
loving spirit among Muslims in India is exceptionally 
high.” — Page 141. ' 

Mr. Andrews has also described the 
“ meeting of two cultures,” Hindu and Islamic, 
in India. 

Mr. Nehru’s tour in the Panjab & 

N.-W. F. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru's tour in the 
Panjab and the N.-W. Frontier Province has 

75-15 


been a triumphal progress which kings and 
empei’ors may envy. It is partly a personal 
triumph and partly a demonsteation of the 
increasing hold of the Congress on the mass 
mind. 

Terorism and Tegart in Palestine 

lu Palestine British imperialism has been 
following the pohey it has developed in India. 
As in India advantage has been taken of Hindu- 
Moslem diffei-ences, so in Palestine advantage 
lias been taken of Arab-Jew dislike and 
prejudice. If Arabs and Jews could mutually 
agree, that would be the salvation of both, But 
will they, can they agree ? Will they be 
allowed to agree ? 

Them has been a recrudescence of ‘ terro- 
rism ’ in Palestine. 5f com'se, it must be put 
down. Therefore, the services of Sir Charles 
Tegart, a former Pohee Commi^ioner of 
Calcutta who had to deal with some teiTorists 
in Bengal, have been requisitioned for Palestine. 
Hard times are in store for the people of that 
country. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union 

The Bengal Civil Liberties Union continues 
to render service to the detenus and other 
political sufferer’s by making their grievances 
and sufferings known to the public — and per- 
haps to Khwaja Nazimuddin and his colleagues. 

Re-home-internment is taking place in 
some eases, as in that of Srimati Indumati Devi. 

Minimum Age of Employment of 
Children 

The September number of International 
Labour Review, published by the International 
Labom- Office of Geneva, contains an account 
of the 23rd session of the International Labour 
Conference. In the sections of that account 
devoted to the minimum age for admission to 
non-industrial employment we read : 

The 0£ce proposed ui the Blue Report that the 
mininiuni age should he raised to IS years but that 
national legislation, subject to certain guaranteeSi should 
be allowed to authoriie exceptionally the employment of 
children between 14 and 15 years on work considered 
to be beneficial to them . . • .The text finally adopted 
by the Committee proyides that children under 15 years, 
or children over 15 years who are still required by 
national le^slation to attend primary school^ may not he 
employed in any employment to which the Convention 
applies, except as otherwise provided in other articles. 

As regards “Light Work,” 

The 1932* Convention . authorises the employment of 
children over 12 years of ^ge on light work outside the 
hours fixed for school attendance, provided that this work 
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is not liarmful to tteir health or normal dcvelopii^t, 
is not such as to prejudice liicit attendance at school or 
tlieir capacity lo from the instruction there given, 

and docs not exceed two hours per day, the total number 
of hours spent at school aod on light work in no case 
to exceed seven per day. Light work is not, however, 
permitted on Sundays and legal public holidays, nor during 
the night, that is to say during a period of at least 12 
consecutive hours comprising the interval beelween 8 P. M. 
and 8 A.M. 

The Office proposed (1) to raise to 13 years the age 
above which childieu may be employed on light work; 
i2) to maintain the provisions laid down in the 1932 
Convention for children between 13 and 14 years; and 
1.3) Lo leave to national legislation the duty of deciding 
the daily number of hours during which children over 
14 years might be employed on such work as well as 
of deciding the length of the rest period, provided thot 
it should not he less than 12 hoars. 

The texts proposed by the Of&ce were 
adopted successively without amendment. 

The provisions printed above are not for 
India. There are special provisions for India : 

The original Convention laid down .special provisions 
for India, the main terms of which were as follows : 
fixing of the minimum age at 10 years in geueral and 
at 14 years for non*industrial employment declared to 
involve danger to life, health, or mords; and a require- 
ment that national legislation should fix a higher age 
than 10 years for the admission of young persons to em- 
ployment in itinerant trading in the streets or in places 
to which tlio public had access, lo regular employment 
at stalls outside shops, or lo employment in itinerant 
occupations, in cases where the conditions of aucli employ- 
ment require that a higher age should be fixed. In spite 
of these special provisions India had not been in a 
position to ratify the 1932 Convention. 

The Indian workers* member, submitted to the Com- 
mltiee an amendment fixing the minimum age at 13 years 
in general and at 17 years for dangerous employment. 
The Committee adopted by 25 votes to 15 the text sub- 
mitted by the Indian workers’ member, supplemented by 
the procedure of special amendment which had already 
been introduced into the Industry Convention, as explained 
above. 

The general provisions agreed upon at the 
International Laboiu’ Conference may not be 
and are not legally applicable to India. But 
the social, educational, physiological and psycho- 
logical reasons underlying them perhaps defy 
regional limitations. Whether they do so or 
not, the special provisions meant for India apply 
to India. 

We are not here specially concerned with 
their legal aspect. The reason why we have 
j>rinted these general provisions and the special 
provisions for India here is that as Gandhiji’s 
scheme^ of primary education through handi- 
crafts is going to be adopted in many places, 
Mahatmaji himself and those who agree ^nth 
him will perhaps be pleased to consider why it 
has been considered necessary for the mental, 
moral and physical welfare of children to adopt 
these provisions. 


Primary Education Centring Round 
Manual Work 

Mahatma Gandhi's learn-while-you-earn-by 
handicrafts ideas were talked over and discussed 
last montli at the educational conference at 
\^'ardha by some provincial chief and other 
ministers and educationalists. The resolutions 
adopted at the Conference run as follows : 

In the opioion of the Conference 
free and compulsory education be provided for 
seven years on a nation-wide scale; that the medium of 
instruction be the mother-tongue; that the Conference 
endorses the proposal made by Mahatma Gandhi that the 
process of education throughout this period shall centre 
round some form of manual and productive work and 
that all other abilities to be developed or the training 
to be given should as far as possible be integrally related 
to the central handicraft chosen with due regard to the 
environment -of the child; and that the Conference 
expects that this system of education will be gradudly 
able to cover the remuneration of teachers. — A, P. I. 

With a view to framing a syllabus of 
primary education on the lines of these resolu- 
tions a committee has been appointed with power 
to co-opt additional members. Gandhiji's ideas 
will be more clearly understood when this 
syllabus is published. 

Hand work undoubtedly develops the 
intellect, and education in some subjects can 
be made to centre round such work effectively 
and interestingly. But all the subjects which 
should be included in primary school courses 
cannot be taught in that way. 

While there are laws in all civilized 
coimtries prohibiting or restricting child labour 
below certain ages, we do not see the appropri- 
ateness of expecting children in particular to 
earn by their labour enough to pay for their 
leaching, while students older than they are 
evidently to be educated at the expense of either 
their parents or other guardians, or of generous 
subscribers and donors to educaional institu- 
tions. or of the State, wholly or in part. Young 
men and women and adults are better able to 
earn and can do so with less risk of physiolo- 
gical injury or retardation of grovdh than 
children. Why then should children alone be 
required to earn their schooling and not older 
persons ? We have not been able to answer 
questions like these. 

In spite of what Gandhiji has written in 
Harijan, we are afraid there will be competition 
between primaiy school manufactures and other 
manufactures, and that the nation’s sense of 
duty will move it to buy school manufactures 
to the extent that it has moved it to buy Khadi. 
Of course the State may be purchaser of these 
school-made thin^ in the Congress ministry 
provinces. But for what use ? 
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Harijan of the 16th October last contains 
some criticism which has not been effectively 
disposed of by what Gandhi) i has written in the 
same issue of the paper. Such is the following 
criticism* of Mr. J. G. Gibson : 

I cannot agree with you that education can. or 
should, be made self-supporting by the work of the 
students. But the real reason why it cannot, has not yet 
been brought out in any of the discussions I have seen. 
The work of children can he made to pay profits. It 
is so made to pay by the exploiters of chilcken in every 
country in the world. The way they do it is by keeping 
the children on repetitive work requiring little skill. If 
children are kept at such work for . 4 hours per day under 
competent supervision, they can no doubt pay for their 
keep and perhaps for the supervi^on as well. But such 
work has no educational vuue. It may even become 
as dulling to the intellect as pouring over text-books and 
listening to lectures. 

In order for the children's work to have educational 
value they must he given a variety of work to do, and 
as soon as they have learned one operation well they 
must he allowed to go on to something new. They muat 
have a chance to . experipient with their own ideas and 
to make new designs. If they are allowed to work in 
this way under a supervisor who knows how, by discrete 
questioning and encouragement,* to keep them alert, they 
will develop many good habits and abilities. But the 
product of .their woric will not likely be sofEcieot to 
support the school. It may contribute something toward 
the costs of the school. 

But I see no reason why schools shonld be expected 
to be self-supporting. The education of the children, and 
continued education of adults, is a reaponsihillty of the 
community, and it seems to me .that in the present 
condition of India it should be the first and largest 
claim upon the public funds. 

Also the following from the pen of Prof. S. V. 
Puntambekar : 

** But primary education must at least begin at the 
age of five or six. A child cannot he made to wait 
longer. We must have a ten years* curricula to take the 
child to the matriculation standard in addition to the 
polytcchnical training wc intend to give it. I am, how- 
ever, doubtful .about the economic value of the products 
of these children especially in their early stages. They 
will not be saleable in a country where free trade and 
advanced fashions prevail and when the products them- 
selves *will not be durable or finished ones. If the. State 
were to purchase them or take them in return for the 
service or aid rendered, what will it do with them ? 
It would be better for the State to spend money directly 
on the education of children than to adopt this process. 
Of course the products of advanced boys, say, between 
12 to 16 may he made marketable and therefore become 
an important' item of income. 

would rather treat the problem of literacy on a 
difierent footing and face boldly the taxation and expen- 
diture necessa^ for it.” 

^^Only one danger will have to be guarded against, 
that cultural education of the body, mind and spirit 
does not become subordinated completely to the economic 
motive and economics of the school.” 

I admit here that education was largely self- 
supporting in mediaeval times, and could be made so 
In a general way if* our social, economic and political 
organization and outlook were to remain mediaeval, that 
is, addicted to the dd and narrow values of class and 
caste economy, society and polity, But today in a 


democratic, national and socialistic conception of. life 
which has pen'aded ns, it cannot become ao.” 

“Therefore, two . ideologies, one mediaeval and one 
modern, one pluralistic and functional, and the other 
unitary and territorial, cannot .work together.” 

Congress Working Committee and 
All-India Congress Committee 
Sessions 

While we write these notes, the Congress 
Working Committee and the All-India Congress 
Committee are holding their sessions in Calcutta. 
From the resolutions tabled for discussion and 
adoption, it is clear that many of the subjects 
to which the resolutions relate are of very great 
importance. 

Political Plunder and “ Ananda-Math ” 

In our note on “ Ananda-Math ” we have 
referred to the looting of Hindu and Muham- 
madan houses and shops mentioned in that 
book. There was also some plunder of public 
revenues. The author does not mention or 
describe these with even tacit approval. On the 
oontrarj', there occurs the following passage in 
the last chapter of the book : 

“Satyananda. do not be 'dejected. Owing to error of 
judgment vou collected money by robbery and won victory 
thereby. The fnrit of %in can never he pure. Therefore, 

you will not be able to regenerate llie country. Whal 

fUe will happen, will be good.” 

^fr. A. K. Fazlul Huq^s 

Belated Apologia 

Wfi have had something to say on Mr. A. 
K. Eazlul Hiiq’s speech at Lucknow as reported 
in the “ Statesman ” and other papers. In order 
that we mav not seem unfair to. him, we print 
below in full at the sacrifice of some space the 
statement he has issued through the Associated 
Press of India. 

“My Lncknow speech,” he states, “has evoked wild 
criticisms in the Press and T have been called upon tn 
state what I actually said. I am not going to obey* all 
these mandates, but I will say a few words as to what 
T did not say. False reports have been circiilated that 
T referred to the Hindus as Kafirs and as men without 
a fiihire. and that when I did talk of Kafirs and men 
without a future I had as my objective the great Hindu 
community of India. 

“ All these are mischievous perversions , of. what 1 
actually said. T believe I have got sufficient religious 
instinct * in me to he able to aoprcciate the 
religious sentiments and feelings of others and 
however harsh may sometimes be my expressions as 
a political speaker. I always take care not to say any- 
thing which may wantonly wound the religious suscep- 
tibilities of others. In all iriy life I have rieve^ referred 
to the Hindus as “Kafirs” or “men .without a future.” 
I issue this short statement, because although 1 do not 
object to leghimate criticism. I feel that I must repeal 
misstatement of facts. 

“My speech was in Urdu and the word I used in 
the matter of retaliation, was “satana.” I am sorry it 
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is rlifficult properly to transliterate what I actually said 
and this word means anything from mere teasing to 
active persecution. Even in the matter of retaliation 
I never said that my objective would be the Hindus as 
such. And then, I made it clear that retaliation might 
take various forms, and it is not necessary that I should 
lie actually persecuting the Hindu community of Bengal 
If the Hon’ble Mr. Govinda Ballav Pant can assume the 
guardianship of the interests of the Mu&almans of U. P., 
1 can assure him that I am prepared to accept the 
guardianship of the Hindu minority in Bengal, and I 
can also assure him and all whom it may concern that 
so long as we are in power ther*e will be no wanton 
molestation of the members of the Hindu or any other 
non-Musli a community.” 

This statement is not convincing. It would 
have been better if he had condescended to state 
what he did say. It is evident he spoke of some 
Kafirs and obsen^ed that they had no future. 
He says he did not mean the Hindus by that 
opprobrious word. Whom then did he mean ? 
It i.<? also evident that he threatened some people 
with teasing or persecution, but that these people 
were not the Hindus of Bengal. Who then were 
the people who were important enough to rouse 
his wrath and deserved to be threatened ? He 
promises to play the role of guardian to the. 
Bengali Hindus. But the Bengali Hindus 
would much rather be relieved of such guardian- 
.ship. 

Uniform Labour Policy for Congress 
Ministry Provinces 

According to an official communique issued 
by the All-India Congress Committee secretariat, 
the Congress Labour Committee met the Con- 
gress ministers nnd parliamentary secretaries of 
Labour of some of the pro^dnees in joint 
conference and considered with them the 
question of laying down a uniform programme 
in regard to Labour. The statement of Labour 
policy, issued hy the Bombay Congress ministry 
was approved and was rnade the basis of 
discussion for detailed recommendations for 
action. 

In other matters also, as far as practicable, 
consistently with the needs and conditions of 
different provinces, the policy followed by 
Congress ministries should be uniform. 

Lord Rutherford 

Lord Rutherford, whose death was an- 
nounced last month, was a great scientific 
discoi’erer. He was a winner of the Nobel Prize 
in science. He was to have presided over the 
jubilee session of the Indian Science Congress 
to be hdd in Calcutta in January, 1938. 

Professor Jacobi 

Pi'ofessor Jacobi, the famous Indologist, is; 
no more. He was a great Sanskrit scholar. Years 
ago he usd to lecture in the Calcutta tTmversity. 


Kskitindranath Tagore 

Kshitindranath Tagore, a grandson of the 
M a h a r s h i Debendranath Tagore, died in 
Calcutta last month. He was for long 
secretary to the Adi Brahmo Samaj of Calcutta, 
and editor for years of its monthly organ, the 
“ TattvabodMni Patrika.” He was the author 
of some books in Bengali. 


Manilal Kothari 

By the death of Manilal Kothari the Indian 
National Congress has lost an intrepid, enthu- 
siastic and indefatigable worker, who sacrificed 
his lucrative practice at the bar for the cause 
of the country’s freedom. The loss of Gujarat 
and of many of\the Indian States is the sorest. 
He tried his best to ameliorate the condition 
of the people of the States and obtain for them 
the fundamental rights of man. He had per- 
haps to suffer more for his activities for the 
States’ people than for his work in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience movement for whicli 
he had to suffer imprisonment. Many of the 
States passed orders tn prevent him from 
crossing their borders to work in them, but 
undaunted by such orders he went on doing hi? 
du^. 

Dam odor Das 

Last month also witnessed the death of 
Srijut Damodar Das. B.A., a depressed class 
leader of Bengal. Not much known to fame, 
he was a man of sterling worth. He belonged 
to the Mymensingh district. By caste he was 
a Bhuinmali. The hereditary occupation of 
Bhiiinmalis is sweeping and conservanev. Self- 
help and native intelligence enabled Sj. Damodar 
Das to obtain education and become a graduate. 
He exerted himself throughout life in the cause 
of the uplift of his caste and other depressed 
class people. He joined the Brahmo Samaj in 
early youth. 

First Flag of Indian Independence 

Poona, Oct. 23. 

The first tri-colonv flag of Indian Independence, 
unfurled by- the late Madame Cama, a brave pioneer of 
the Indian freedom movement, in Germany SO years back, 
ha.s been sent here by Nt. S. R. Rana, an Indian esdle. 
from Paris. 

The flag bears letters “Bande Mataram" on the 
cenW-al yellow strap. The green strap at the top bears 
a line of loinses, wbile the red strap at the bottom bears 
figures of snn and moon. 

This flag will be hoisted on Tilat Mandir by Mr. 
Savarkar on Tuesday, October 26, which is being ob- 
served as a “ Bande-Mataram Day " on behalf of the 
Democratic pajXj.—Uruted Press. 
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Bhai Parmanand on Federation 

The following passage is taken from Bhai 
Parmanand’s presidential address at the Sind 
Hindu Conference, held last month at Karachi: 

I have not the least doubt that Parliamentary 
mentality having come to stay, the Congress cannot bat 
accept Federation though Pt Jawahailal is most emphatic 
in opposing the scheme. . . . Hindus number three^fourths 
of * the population; and had they been allowed represents- 
tion according to their proportion in the population of 
the country, then there would have been popular control 
in the Federal Assembly inspite of the quota to the 
Indian States. The Hindus have been deprived of their 
just rights of representation by the Communal. Award 
which the Congress has virltially accepted. Hence the 
complaint of the Congress leaders about want of popular 
control in the Federal Centre. 

According to the Communal Award, the Federal 
Assembly is to be composed of 375 seats out of which 
135 go to the Indian States and 250 to British India. 
Pandit Jawaharlal hates the scheme because the scheme 
gives one-third of the seats to the nominees of the Indian 
Princes and therefore, according to him, deprives the 
Federal Assembly of the element of popular control. My 
view is different from this. I think that even if in the 
begining we give nne-third of the seats to the Princes, 
this price is not loo much to pay for bringing in the 
Princly India to join with British India. I do not 
think British India can develop full democracy leaving 
one-third of the country dragging behind it. Of course, 
for sometime the representatives of the Indian States 
will be the nominees of the Princes. But it will not 
be long before the time comes when these represen tali vee 
will become the real representatives of the people of 
these States. 

“ Communal Award Deprives Federal 
Assembly of Popular Control ” 

Bhai Parmanand continued : 

While Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni finds fault with the ^ 
Federation on account of the share of the Princes in it. * 
my view is that it is the Communal Award that really 
deprives the Federal Assembly of popular control. Out 
of the 250 seats assigned to British India, the Hindus 
should get 187 if they are given their proper share 
according to population. And this means one-half of the 
lot^ number of seats in the Federal Assembly inclusive 
of the Indian States. Supposing they were under the 
influence of the Congress, then surely the Federal 
Assembly could not have been accused of lacking in 
popular control. But the position of the Hindus has 
been reduced so low by the Commuiial Award that their 
representatives will have no effective voice in the 
Assembly. Instead of seventy-five per cent, the Hindus 
have been given forty-two per cent, in the Assembly; 
out of 250 they get only 105, and out of these 105. 
nineteen are r^rved for the depressed classes. So, 
practically speaking the Hindus get only eighty-six seats 
while the Muslims, who form only one-fourth of the 
population, * get eighty-three seats. Pandit Jawaharlal 
attaches no value to the question of number of seats 
in the legislature; he calls them a few crumbs from the 
table of British Imperialism. I think he would realize 
the importance of these crumbs if he just pays a little 
closer attention to the dodge played and the havoc done 
by the Communal Award. 


Make Petrol from Sugar-cane 

With refpiTnce to Sj. Chaman Lai’s article 
in our last issue entitled, “ Make Petrol_ from 
Sugar-cane,” a distinguished Indian scientist 
Elites to us that our contributor’s fling against 
Indian scientists is unwarranted. Sj. Chaman 
Lai has asked : 

“Why can’t our scienlists and research scholars (■who 
spend millions in experiments in laihoratories) give lead 
to nur industrialists in this Behalf ? ” 

The distinguished scientist who has written 
to us observes ; 

“ In reply to this remark I wish to note 
that Mr. N.’ G. Chatterjee of the Harcourt 
Butler Technological Institute, Cawnpore, has 
actually demonstrated that molasses can be 
easily converted into power alcohol and placed 
in the market at competitive rates. Hia report 
was submitted to the U. P. Government, but 
was suppressed, and he was not permitted to 
publish it. 

“ Mr. Chaman Lai may say, ‘ where does 
the Government come in ? The sugar manu- 
facturer may use Dr. Chatterjee’s method and 
put their power alcohol in the market.’ The 
matter is more complex. No alcohol can be 
manufactured without Government licence, and 
the alcohol produced cannot be marketed unless 
it is made permisable by legislation that a certain 
percentage of alcohol may be mixed with petrol. 
So the Indian scientist is not at fault, but it 
is the Central Government which is unwilling 
to come forward with beneficent legislation. 

“ Mr. Chaman Lai is further wrong in 
saying that Indian scientists are spending 
millions on aeade/nic research. The Govern- 
ment gives some grant for researches in 
agriculture and allied matters, but no Indian 
scientist is helped with any funds for researches 
on fundamentals, or even on industrial subjects. 

“ I think Mr. Chaman Lai and many other 
writers are ignorant of the difficulties under 
which the Indian scientists work, and should be 
careful in making such fantastic remarks as the 
spending of millions by Indian scientists.” 

Subhas Bose Addresses Mammoth 
Peasant Gathering 

The massive gathering of peasants, men and 
women, in Calcutta on the 27th October last 
was presided over by Professor N. G. Kanga 
and addressed among others by S]. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, who said in the course of his 
speech : 

“ Congress wants to ^nd all sorts of exploitation whether 
such exploitation be by Government or by vested interests. 
Congress wants to represent all classes. Vith the attain- 
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jnent of political independence India will win her 
economic independence loo. She will once again be able 
lo come to the forefront among the civilized nations of 
the world and her economic and cultural conditions will 
grow from more to more,” 

The Nawab of M urshidabad’ a Exhortation 
to Muslims 

His Highness the Nawab of Miu*shidabad, 
the premier nohloman of Bengal, has in a fine 
statement and appeal exhorted his coreli^onists 
to join tlie Congress. 

Scientific Gatherings in India 

The coming session of the Indian Science 
Congress cannot but make us think what the 
ideal of such gatherings should be. At present, 
such gatherings are helped by Government, by 
some of the officially recognized Universities, 
and by some Indian States because such 
gatherings arc held under Government patron- 
age. They cannot do without financial help. 
Moat of our scientists are, directly or indirectly, 
under the influence of Government. We can- 
not lose sight of these realities of the situation. 
But at the same time, there ia no doubt that 
it would bo better if science in India were free 
to develop on international lines. Would the 
public help it to do so ? Would the help be 
adequate ? 

Some Congress Working Committee 
Resolutions 

On October 27, the Congress Working 
Committee passed seven resolutions. The 
resolution on Federation called upon provincial 
and local Congress Committees and the people 
generally as well as the proAulicial governments 
and ministers to prevent the imposition of 
Federation. That on minority rights reiterated 
the Congress policy of protecting fundamental 
rights addopted at Karachi. In another resolu- 
tion the Committee reiterated their opposition 
to the Communal Decision as anti-national, 
anti-democratic, and a barrier to Indian 
freedom. The resolution assured the nunorities 
that the Congress wished to proceed by their 
co-operation and through their goodwill in a 
common understanding and for the realization 
of a common aim, which is freedom and the 
betterment of the entire population of India. 

The Working Committee on 
“ Bahde Mataram ” 

The following statement has been issued by 
the Congress Working Committee : 

Calcotta, Oct. 28 . 

A controversy having recently arisen about the “Bande 
Mataram ” song, the Working Committee deare to explain 


ihe significance of this song. This song appears' in 
Bankiro Chandra Chatierji’s novel ** Ananda Math ’’ but, it 
has been pointed oul in his biography, that the song was 
writlen independently of, and long before, the novel and 
wa/i subsequently incorporated in it. The song should 
thus be considered apart from the book. It was set to 
music bv Rabindranath Tagore in 1896. The song and 
Jhe words “Bande Mataram” were considered seditious 
by the Britieh Government and were sought to be sup- 
pressed by violence and intimidation. At a famous 
session of ihe Bengal Provincial Conference held in 
Barisal in April 1906. under the presidentship of Mr. 
A. Rasul, a brutal lathi charge was made by the police 
nn the delegates and volunteers and the “Bande Mataram** 
badges worn by them were violently torn^ nfi. Some 
delegates were beaten so severely as they cried “Bande 
Mataram ” that they fell down senseless. Since then, 
during the past thirty years, innumerable instances of 
sacrifice and suffering all over the country have been 
associated with “Bande Mataram” and men and women 
have not hesitated to face death even with that cry on 
their lips. The aong and the words thus became symbols 
of national resistance to British imperialism in Bengal 
especially, and generally in other parts of India. The 
words “Bande Mataram” became a slogan of powei* 
which inspired our people, and a greeting which ever 
reminded us of our struggle for national freedom. . 

Gradually the use of the first two stanzas of the 
song spread to other provinces and a certain national 
significance began to attach to them. The rest of the 
song was very sddom used and is even now known by 
few persons. These two stanza described in tender 
language the beauty of the motherland and the abundance 
of her gifts. TTiere was absolutely nothing in them to 
which objection could he taken from the religious or 
any other point of view. The song was never sung as 
a challenge to any group or community in India and 
was never considered as such or as offending the senti- 
ments of any community. Indeed the reference in it to 
thirty crores of Indians makes it clear that it was meant 
lo apply to all the people of India. At no time, however, 
was this song, or any other ’song, formally adopted by 
the Congress as the national anthem of India. But 
popular usage gave it a special and national importance. 

The Working Committee feel that past associations, 
with their long record of suffering for the cause, as well 
as popular usage, have made the first two stanzas of this 
song a living and inseparable part of our national move- 
ment and as such they must command onr affection and 
respect. There is nothing in these stanzas to which any 
one can take exception. The other stanzas of the song 
are little known and hardly ever sung. They contwn 
certain alltmons and a religious ideology which may not 
be in keeping with the ideolog>' of other religious groups 
in India. 

The committee recognize the validity of the objection 
raised hy Muslim friends to certain parts of the song. 
'Whi]e the Committee have taken note of such objection 
in so far as it has intrinsic value the committee wish to 
point out that the modern evolution of the use of the 
song as part of national life is of infinitely greater 
importance than its setting in a historical novel before 
the national movement had taken shape. Taking all 
things into consideration therefore the committee recom- 
mend that wherever the “Bande Mataram” is sung at 
national gatherings only the first two stanzas should be 
snng, with perfect freedom to the organizers to sing any 
•^ther song of an unobjeciionaile character, in addition 
to. or in the place of. the “ Bande Mataram ” song. 

But while there can be no question about the plaee 
that “Bande Mataram” has come to occupy in the 
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national life, the same cannot be said as to the other 
songs. People have adopted songs of tneir choice irres* 
pective of merit. An authentic collection has long been 
felt as a desideratum. The committee therefore appoint 
a Sub-Committee consisting of Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, Shii Subhas Chandra Bose and 
Shri Narendra Dev, to examine all the current national 
songs that may be sent to it and those who are so inclined 
are invited to send (heir compositions to tlda Siib-Com- 
mil tee. The committee will, out of the sungs so received, 
submit to the Working Committee the collection that it 
may choose to recognize as being worthy of (urding a 
place in a collection of national songs. Only such songs 
as are composed in simple Hindustbani or can be 
adapted to it, and have a rousing and inspiring time 
will be accepted by the Sub-Committee for examinaJon. 
The Sub-Committee shall consult and take the advice 
of Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

The Working Committee recommends lo P. C. C.*s 
to take similar steps iu regard to songs in the provincial 
languages. 

Cinemas as “ Toddy Shop of the Mind ” 

Air. T. Raghava, whom The Gxuirdian of 
Madras describes as “ a lifelong votaiy of tlie 
dramatic art/' has contributed to Triueni an 
article on Ait and the People, on education of 
the mass mind, in which he has much to say 
on the cinemas as they are today in India. 
Some extracts from his article are given below ; 

Love of music and love of the fine arte in general 
are inherent in the make-up of all human beings. It is 
quite natural for a human being to turn to music and 
the stage for enjoyroenU as it is natural for him to seek 
food. The food for the mind should be more carefully 
chosen than the food for the body. Indulgence in bad 
food for the body results in indigestion and the weaken- 
ing of the physical condition. Similarly indulgence in 
bad food for the mind impairs its development and arrests 
its expansion. A society which cannot provide proper 
fnod for the development of man's mind cannot be said 
to be functioning healthily.’^ 

The new order is facing grim facts. Its look U 
concentrated on the dumb millioos who are ill-dothed, 
almost nil fed and suffering mutely. The first step is 
undouDtedy to find food and clothes for them, and to 
free them from the toils of indebtedness. Simultaneously, 
however, their mental posseieions should be barged and 
they should be taught to develop a life of imagination, 
to appreciate the gloi 7 of life. Tliis item should be 
considered in the re-organization scheme. The idea of 
education as a means to procure passes — pure and simple 
should be knocked on the bead ” 

It is a fact that at present our theatres and picture- 
houses by themselves occupy a prominent place in our 
world of art. The Government could easily obtain figures 
and facts to discover how much public money is spent 
on them. It Is a considerable amount, though not as big 
as the amount that is spent on drink. Is it not the duly 
of the Government to ascertain whether these theatres 
and cinemas are really places for the development of the 
mass mind, or really toddy shops for the stupefaction of 
the mass mind 3 To take cudgels against such places 
where the mass mind is deliberately stupefied is as neces- 
sary as to take cudgels against toddy shops, because both 
the places cat^ only to the lower half of the human 
being, not to mention their rousing criminal instincts in 
him. 

“It is well known that the ori^nal purpose of our 


drama was to impart knowledge to the masses in a kinder- 
garten fashion, for provoking thought in them, for hold- 
ing up a miiTor to society that it may correct its errors 
and for inculcating principles of detachment in the actor 
as well as in the spectator. In the ancient days they 
were veritable halls of instruction which gave strength 
to (be finer threads of the human fabric. The present 
state of affairs is regrettable. Without fear of any 
challenge it can be said now that our theatres and 
picture-halls exist only for the benefit of the exploiter 
and for obscurantism. The toddy producer is a saint 
compared lo must of our diaina producers and film pro- 
ducers at present. The sooner the Government attends 
lo this matter and reforms our theatres and cinema-halls 
for the production of dramas of real artistic and real 
educational value, the better it will be for the progress 
of our masses. 

'*The schools nnd colleges are generally beyond the 
reach of the masses. Theatres and cinemas can admir- 
ably complement such work for the benefit of the masses. 
The problem of adult education in villages will not then 
present furinidable difficulties. After all, the cost of 
such a task to the Government may not be noticeable. 

** When the mass mind wakens to the bugle call of 
real an, the millions will get ready for the onward march 
with an ennobled and purified outlook. They will shed 
all that spelt vulgarity, ail that made them heavy and 
unwieldy. Drink and an inartistic life would bo 
abandoned.’^ 

“In my humble opinion every Union, every Munici- 
pality, and every District Board should encourage a 
theatre or a oinema-ball which can afford to place goods 
of real artistic and educational value within the easy 
reach of our villagers. In short, the Government must 
definitely recognize that our theatres and cinema-halls 
are regular places of instruction to the masses, and with 
a firm hand start the work of tbeir reformation. Bad art 
must No producers should be allowed to take the 
peoples money by catering to their ignorance and 
depravity .... Wholesome moral precepts ai*e taught 
in schools, but the student goes to the theatre and cinema 
to learo that our ver>* gods and heroes indulge in acts 
of indecent behaviour, Eduction, rape and what not. I 
have no hesitation in saying that our present places of 
entertainment are proving obstacles in the way of the 
progress of the masses. I know there is a school of 
though^ which stands up for entertainment and recreation 
for their own sake it is true that a human being requires 
recreation, but be it noticed that tue very word suggests 
that one should feel recreated after it, Le., re-equipped 
for better work. The word ‘entertainment* is as mis- 
understood as the word * pleasure.’ Are we prepared to 
accept a tickling of the lower sense as entertainment? 
Could a representation of the unnatural and the grotesque 
be called a real entertainment? They may be funny for 
a time. The question, howe^'eI, is whether our poverty- 
stricken country and our poor villagers can afford to 
waste money over such things. Mahatmaji’s eye is now 
turned towards the race -course and the gambling hall. 
Why not our Premier’s eye turn towards the Picture 
Palace? ” 

Mastery Over Plants 

E. F. A. contributes to the Journal of the 
Royal Society of Art, October 1, 1937, an 
interesting and instructive article bn mastery 
over plants, which, up-to-date agriculturists and 
horticulturists would do well to read : 

A chance visitor to any of the shows staged by the 
Royal Horticultural Society in London, or by other societies 
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elsewhere, wlU not iajl to marv’el at the achievements 
of die profesaionai liorticultuilsi, who bttms to be able 
almost to ignore the seusoi^s in producing his specimens 
for exhiblilon. Much of this success is due to a newly 
discovered ability to control many o£ the phases of plant 
growth and development by chemical means. In fact, 
substances are available which will cause a plant to 
wake up from a condition of dormancy, wiU cause it 
to blossom or form tubers, will make fruit ripen or delay 
ripening, will cause a plant to shoot out roots hrom its 
stem or, going to the other extreme, will anssthuilse the 
plant. This progress is due to an understanding of what 
may collectively be called plant iiormones. 

Prof. Radka Kamal Mukherjee on 
Economic Planning 

Pruf. Radlia Kamal Mukiierjee, who 
I'etui’ned to India a fortnight ago after' six 
mouths’ sojourn in Em-ope and iGnerica, said 
in the course of a press interview in Bombay 
that it was important that the Congress ivlinistry 
in different provinces prevented the vicious 
circle from expanding and bridged tlie gap that 
had so far been the abyss of ruin of India’s 
most economic and ameliorative projects. 

He proceeded : 

** Economic planning has been the chief implement 
in different countries in Europe for recovery fioia the 
depression and my experience of the new agricultural 
pulley in Great Britain, in Hitler’s Germany and in 
SlalinV Russia, and of the vast public works and integral 
benuffcatioi) carried on in Mussolini’s Italy, or of the far* 
reaching and comprehensive measures of soU conservatioD, 
hood control and rural rehabilitatfon of the New Deal in 
America forces the conclusion that India must immediate* 
ly launch far-sighted agricultural, industrial and social 
planned projects under the new regime of Provincial 
Autonomy, it she wants to take advantage of the tide of 
world recovery.” 

Prof. Eadha Kamal then sti'essed the need 
of planned agriculture tlirougli better crop 
planning and organisation of marketing methods 
and recoveiy of rural industries. 

Concluding he said : 

In Russia, where the conditions and standards of 
fanning have been as primitive as in Indiia, collectivization 
brought about a phenomenal improvement, being more the 
detory of new agricultural techniques than of ideals of 
>ocial justice. — I/. P. 

Sir M. V isvesvaraya on Economic 
Planning 

Sir M. Visvesvaraya has published a 
pamphlet on economic planning in the provinces 
and in British India as a whole. His scheme 
is elaborate and would require a good many 
crores in each province to carry out. Perhaps 
the richer provinces under Congress ministries 
will seriously consider whether they are in a 
financial posirion to cany out his five year 
plan. 


Bratachari Demonstrations At 
Hyderabad 

According to an Associated Press coiumu- 
nication, 

The Bengal Bratachari Party led by Mr. G. S. Dutt, 
I.C.S. and K, S. Mitra, the Secretary of the Bratachari 
Movement, gave a domonsUation at the Girl Guides 
Headquartas, Hyderabad, Deccan. 

The Party was received by Mrs. Grafton, the Chief 
Commissioner of the Girl Guide Movement of the Slate. 
The Girl Guides were “At Home” to the party, after 
which several educative demonstrations followed, in 
which Mr. Dull took active pm*t and explained the 
physical and moral significance of the movement. 

Among those present were Hon’ble Sir Theodore 
Tasker, ^CJ.E., LC.S., Revenue Member, Hon’bie 
Navrab Mobdi Yar Jung Bahadur, Nawab S. M. Mohdi 
Baliadui, the Commissioner of Municipality, Lady Hydari 
and other distihguished ladies and gentlemen. 

At the conclusion of tlie demonstration, Miss LInnel, 
Girl Guide Commissianer for the West Division, expressed 
her appreciation and thanked the Bratachari Party for 
the very instructive demonstration they bad given. 

The Rl. Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari and Lady Hydari 
gave on After-Dinner ” reception to the members of 
die Bengal Bratachari Party at his residence, ^Dilkusha” 
Hyderabad, Deccan, among those present being tlie 
Prince and Princess of Berar, Walashan Prince Moazzaui 
Jah and Princess Nileufor, the Hon’ble Mr. Gidney, 
LC.S., Resident, The Hon’ble Sir Theodore Taskar, I.C.S., 
the Honhle Nawab Mohdi Yar Jung Bahadur, General 
Nicholson, Mrs. and Mr. Crofton, Col. Angarson, 
Ll-CoI. MacGregor, LM.S., Major and Mrs. Joxnes, 
Nawab Ali Yavar Jung, Mr. Creagh Coen, I.C.S., Dr. 
Salieed Suhrawardy, Mr. K. S. Mitra and Capu Ramsay. 

Mr. G. S. Dutt, LC.S. Founder-President, gave a 
short and impressive description of the movement, after 
which several interesting items of demonstration followed. 
Mr. Dutt took part in all the demonstrations, explaining 
the meaning of the various movements. At the conclu- 
aioo of the demonstrations, Their Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Berar, Prince Moazzam Jah and Princess 
Niloufer, Lady Hydari and others congratulated Mr. Dutt 
for having conceived a movement of such great educative 
and moral value and expressed the hope that it would 
be adopted in Hyderabad. 

The guests were deeply impressed by the superb 
physical fitness of the members of the party. 

Sir Akbar presented the youngest girl membei* of 
the Party, Miss Araii Sen, to Her Highness the Princess 
of Berar, Princess Niloofex and Lady Hydari. 

Rabindra Hath Tagore in 1882 

Tagore is now 76, in his 77th year, and we 
all are glad that he has recovered from his last 
seiious illness. In 1882, he was but 21. The 
following extract from The Statesmm of 
December 27, 1882, will be of great interest to 
all lovers of Tagore. 

** A Conversazione— >A Conversazione of Bengali 
authors was held at the house of Babu Debendra Nath 
Tagore, at No. 6, Dwarkanath Tagore’s Street, Jorasanko, 
on Saturday evening last. There was a large gathering 
of Bengali aufiaors, editors, and other gentlemen. A short 
melodrama named Kal^7nrig(ry<L or “ The fatal hunt ” was 
wnlten for the occasion by Babu Rabindranath Tagore, 
wll‘hiown to the Utevary world [italics oursl. The 
drama was based upon a story from the Ramayan. The 
dramatis personnel were represented by the members of 
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the Tagore family, both male and female. All the parts 
were well sustained.” 

J. M. Datta 

Law and Order 

We in India are accustomed to hear the 
many virtues of “ Law and Order ” from our 
British masters. The following two short 
extracts from Margot Asquiths’ Autobiography, 
vol. 2 published in 1922 are not without interest 
for us. Speaking of the Russian revolution 
in 1905 she writes : 

“ Any form of Government that continued for years 
against the will of the governed must degenerate into 
barbarity, as force has never been a remedy.” 

And then in a footnote she adds : 

“ I remember the same futile remark, ‘ Law and 
Order first,’ beiug made a:bout Russia then as is made 
about Ireland today. Belief in Force is what will always 
differentiate the Unionist Party from ours.” 

But has the great Liberal Party (Margot 
Asquiths’ ovtn party) been just to India ? 
Wasn’t there repression and deportations with- 
out trial during Asquiths’ Premeirship? Perhaps 
we forget that principles, especially political 
principles, change their character according to 
the climate of the country to which they are to 
be applied. J. M. Datta 

Notes by Dr. Taraknath Das 

Partition op Palestine : 

The tragedy of partitioning Palestine has the 
same type of realities as the partition of Ireland 
by the British Imperialists. Apparently by 
dividing the Holy Land into three sections 
— a British mandate over Jerusalem, highly 
important strategic centre, a small Jewish State 
within the British Empire and incorporation of 
a part of Palestine with the Arab State of Trans- 
Jordania — ^will serve three distinct pu^oses. 
By this process, Britain will not lose military 
control over Palestine; she will be able to use 
the Jewish world and above all will be able to 
please at least a very large section of the 
Moslem World. 

Britain does not cherish any love for the 
Arabs or Palestinian Moslems, who are at the 
present time encouraged by some important 
European (Mediterranean) Power, to revolt 
against Britain. In fact, Britain can trust the 
Jews better, because the latter will not take a 
stand, against the British Empire, where they 
enjoy complete civil rights and the . least of 
racial discrimination. Yet, Britain to please 
the Moslems in India and other jiarts of the 
British Empire and countries adjoining India, 
has made a pro-Arab settlement in partitioning 
Palestine. 

Moslem population under the British rule 
is about 100,(X)0,000 souls. India has no less 
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than 75,000,000 Moslems, Egypt 14,000,000, 
Ai-abia 6,500,000, Iraq 600,000, Trans-Jordania 

300.000, Borneo 200,000 and Penag 146,001). 
(These figures are approximate) . Furthermore, 
Britain must think of 15,000,000 Turks, 

14.000. 000 Iranians (Persians) and about 

10.000. 000 Afghans, who may be used by 
British statesmen to further British imperial 
interests. 

India has the largest Jkloslem population 
in any countrj^ in the world and the policy of 
Great Britain is to make concessions to this 
powerful minority to win their aid in keeping 
India in subjection, hlaintenance of British 
rule over India is the cardinal principle of 
British diplomacy and control of Palestine and 
route to India is only a means to the central 
policy. So long as India remains under British 
control, Britain will try to have direct or 
indirect supremacy over the Middle East — ^the 
region between tlie Suez and India. 

It seems that for the present the Jews will 
have to accept the British programme of partition 
of Palestine, because that is the best they can 
now get. from the British, who are determined 
to please the Arabs and at the cost of the 
Jews; and at the same time League of Nations' 
jiandates Commission will certainly support the 
British jirogramme of partition of Palestine. 
But this may not be a final solution. Poland 
was partitioned by the concert of German, 
Austrian and Russian empires. .These empires 
have vanished and a new Poland — an Im- 
perialist Poland — has come into existence as 
the result ' of the World War ! The Jewish 
people, like the Hindus, have survived several 
thousands of years. Het us hope they will not 
only survive but in future glorify their existence 
by their contributions towards human progress, 
while grasping empires may vanish and perish 
in oblivion. 

The Assembly or the League of Nations 

AND India ; 

India is one of the heaviest contributors to 
the funds for the running of. the League of 
Nations and yet India has the. poorest repre- 
sentation in the permanent staff of this 
international diplomatic bpdy. India’s repre- 
sentation in the League of Nations is really thq 
representation o.f the British Government and 
not of the Indian people or the Government of 
India. This year for some peculiar reasons 
His Highness the Aga Khan,, one o£ the most 
influential Moslem leaders . of India, who as 
the leader of some 75,000,000 Moslems, of India 
cherishes the pretension to become the head of 
the Islamic World, was chosen, by the Secretary 
of State for India, to act as the Chief Delegate 
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of India to the League of Nations. For some 
uusual reasons, through the efforts of the 
British Government and other governments 
co-operating with Britain to carry out a British 
programme in World Politics, the Chief of the 
Indian Delegation to the League was chosen to 
act as the President of the League Assembly. 
This incident has a particular eignificanco, 
which is apt to be overlooked even by students 
of international diplomacy; and therefore I 
shall give my views as objectively as possible r 

First : The present situation in World 
Politics is such that Britain cannot hold her 
own without the support of the United States 
and India. To please India and to keep con- 
trol over Indian politics is of ve^ great 
importance to Great Britain. The policy that 
has been adopted by Great Britain, to keep 
India under subjection and to check the pro- 
gress of Indian Nationalist movement, is to 
foster Communalism and use the communalist 
Moslems of India, by making greater concessions 
to them, against the cause of Hindu-Moslem 
unity. By appointing His Highness the Aga 
Khan as the Chief Delegate of India to the 
Lea^e of Nations and by his election as the 
President of the League Assembly, Britain has 
effectively rallied the Moslem communalists 
and reactionaries of India to her support. 

Secondly : The League Assembly will have 
much to say regarding the British programme 
of partition of. Palestine. It is expected that 
the Mandates Commission as well as the League 
Council will approve the British programme of 
partition of Palestine, at least on principle. If 
the Jews or the Arabs oppose the British pro- 
posal of partition of Pale^ine, then the que^ion' 
will be threshed out in the League Assembly 
over which His Highness the Aga Khan will 
preside and who will use his full power to 
support the British programme. 

Thirdly : If the most influential Moslem 
leader of India sunports the British programme 
of partition of Palestine, then the Arabs will 
in all probablitv not receive support from the 
Moslem commimity of India; and tbu«i it will 
be easy for Britain to carry out her Palestine 
partition nrngramme in spite of Arab opposition. 

Fourthly : During the present session of 
the League of Nations: British policy would be 
to create nublic opinion against two great 
Powers which are seriously opposing British 
interc.sts ii^ Europe and 'Asia. In Europe Italy 
has been successfully challenging Britain and 
in Asia .Tapan is threatening British interests 
and political prestige in ihe Par East. An 
Indian Modem President of the League Assem- 
bly, following the secret instructions of the 


officials at Downing Street, will be able to play 
his part in swaying the sentiments of the League 
Assembly against these two nations. 

Fifthly : Great Britain is interested in 
development of ill-feeling and disti-ust between 
India and ^ose nations which might challengs 
British interests (such as Italy and Japan). 
There is no doubt that anything that will in- 
crease misunderstanding between India and 
Japan or India and Italy will be heartily 
approved by British statesmen. When an 
Indian Moslem leader like His Highness the Aga 
Khan takes a stand against Japan or Italy in 
the League Assembly, it would rouse Italian 
and Japanese hostility to India. This will be 
a definite gain for Britain. 

Lastly : It is well-known that His High- 
ness the Aga Khan has the ambition of becoming 
the first Indian Premier of the Federal Govern- 
ment of India when the new Constitution 
becomes operative. It may be that the British 
masters of India is testing the depth of loyalty 
of the future leader of the Indian Government 
who will have to use his power and influence 
to secure full support of India in the next war 
in which Britain may be involved. 

To be sure His Highness the Aga Khan 
does not represent the Indian people in the 
League of Nations; but diplomatically his ac- 
tions would be regarded as India’s voice in the 
International Assembly of the League. India 
is striving to win her rightful place as a great 
nation and it is needless to emphasize that this 
can never be accomplished if Indian leaders do 
not exert their utmost to control India’s Foreign 
Relations and National Defence. Indian 
nationalist leaders should demand that there 
should be Indian embassies and Indian legations 
in all important capitals and India should be 
represented by Indians and only such Indians 
who enjoy the confidence of the Indian people 
and work for furtherance of Indian national 
aspirations. Th^ should demand that no 
communalist Indian — be he a Hindu or Moslem 
or Christian — be allowed to represent this great 
nation internationally. Let the Indian people 
demand -that all officials who serve the Govern- 
ment of India should take an oath of loyalty 
to the Indian people and their national aspira- 
tions. 

India’s role in the field of World Politics is 
greater than the Indian leaders have so far 
recognized. They have allowed Britain to 
exploit India in the field of World Politics, even 
thr'iugh India’s membership to the League of 
Nations. Has not the time come for the Indian 
statesmen to assert nationalist India’s identity 
internationally ? 


Fbikted Amt PuBUBEBt BT Manix Cbaitdra Das, Pbabasi Pbess, Calcctta 
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THE OPENING OF THE BRITISH PARLIAMENT 

Government’s Foreign Policy 
By Major D. GRAHAM POLE 


Ip it were seditious in this country to bring 
the Government into contempt very many 
thousands of us would have to plead guilty to 
the charge. Parliament was opened yesterday 
amid all the pomp and splendour associated 
with that function and the King has read his 
speech so carefully prepared by his Ministers. 
The speech is revealing — not as to what is in 
the mind of His Majesty but as to the 
mentality of his Ministers. It reads, as Sir 
Arcliibald Sinclair, Leader of tlie LibersJ Oppo- 
sition, so aptly said, “ like a catalogue of a 

remnant sale.” He thought the words of 

Petruchio might well be used of the Goverc- 

ment and its proposals : “ Away thou rag, 
thou remnant.” Could any words express more 
clearly the contempt in which the Government 
is held by millions of electors in this country' ? 
And it is well-deserved contempt. 

“ My relations with foreign Powers continue 
to be friendly,” were tlie words put into tlie 
mouth of the King. If we spend il,500 millions 
on armaments to foster and cultivate friendly 
relations what will our bill be when we are 
unfriendly ? Friendly relations — and feverish 
war preparations : that is our state today. 

Heretofore the Government has at least 
paid lip service to the League of Nations as 
forming the keystone of their foreign policy. 
It is to their shame that their support has 
never been more than Up service. Yet without 
that thsv couM never have w-on the last elec- 
tions and would now have been in opposition. 


The pledges to the electors on which the 
present Government was successful at the 
General Election in 1935 were as follows : 

(1) “ The League of Nations will Temain, as hereto- 
fore, the keystone of British foreign policy. The preven- 
tion of war (.nd the establishment of settled peace in the 
world mast always be the most vital interest of the British 
people, and the Leane ie the instTument which has been 
framed, and to which we look for the attainment of these 
objects. We shall, therefore, continue to do all in oar 
power to upheld the Covenant and to maintain and in- 
crease the efRcieocy of the League.” 

(2) ‘*We shell not for one moment relax our efforts 
to attain by international agreement, a general limitation 
of armaments by every possible means.” 

(3) *' Our attitude to the League is dictated by the 
conviction that collective security by collective action can 
alone save us from a return to the old system which 
resulted in the Great War.” 

(4) ‘*In the pres nt unhappy dispute between Italy 
and Abyssinia there vnll be no wavering,” 

It lias to be remembered that not long 
before the Election there had been a Peace 
Ballot in this country, arranged by Lord Cecil, 
which resulted in an overwhelming majority, in 
a ballot of nearly 12 million citizens, in favour 
of the League of Nations, disarmament by 
international agreement, the abolition of 
national air forces, and collective action to 
stop aggressive war. Mr. Baldwin soon after- 
wards removed Sir John Simon from the 
-Foreign Office and replaced him by Sir Samuel 
Hoare. Sir Samuel attended the Assembly of 
tlie league of Nations and made the finest 
speech that he has ever made, declaring that 
the British Government were resolved to stand 
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firm against agression both in Abyssinia and 
elsewhere. Mr. Eden, who was then Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, a week 
or two later broadcast from Geneva a statement 
that the League would act swiftly and firmly 
to stop the bloodshed in Abyssinia. That was 
only a fortnight before the General Election — 
and it was on the faith of the Government 
pledges which I have quoted above, and these 
speeches from the two heads of the Foreign 
Office, that the Government was able to secure 
a second tenure of office. 

The Government had not been in office 
long, however, before we found out that Sir 
Samuel Hoare’s great speech was merely words. 
With M. Laval of France, he discussed and 
arranged the partition of Abyssinia and such 
was the indignation of the public in this country 
that he had — for a time — ^to be thrown out of 
office. 

Having won the last Election cliiefly on 
their support of the League they said in the 
King’s Speech in 1935 : “ My Government’s 
foreign policy will, as heretofore, be based on 
a firm support of the League of Nations.” And 
again last year : “ The policy of My Govern- 
ment continues to be based on membership of 
the League of Nations.” Thte year there is no 
word of support for the League in the King’s 
Speech. But all this does not mean that there 
will be a change in the policy of the Govern- 
ment. It merely points out the fact that the 
change has taken place. The Government 
frankly does not believe in the League. Pro- 
bably Mr. Eden, the Foreign Secretary, does 
believe in the League, but he has shown Itself 
too weak to stand up against the Simons and 
Hoares in the Cabinet. How far the Govern- 
ment have carried out their promises to the 
electors in 1936 to carry out “ steady and 
collective resistance to all acts of unprovoked 
aggression ” can be judged by their failure to 
support Abyssinia, a member of the League, 
when she was over-run by Italy. 

But if anything more were required to 
bring the Government into contempt the 
speeches of Mr. Wedgwood Benn, Miss Eleanor 
Rathbone and Mr. Duff Cooper, the First 
iKjrd of the Admiralty, would complete the 
picture. Addressing the Government benches 
Miss Rathbone declared yesterday : 

“We b*d been shocked at the mthlessness of the 
Japanese in China : bnt we had done worse, for the 
Spaniards at least were not onr enemies. We had com- 
pelled warships, to simd by and see people drown and 
merrhant ships had been forbidden to reatare into tetri- 
lorial waters under penalty of being captured. How could 
m reboke the Japanese for bleaches of international law 
>aen' the Foreign Office' had said that these ships should 


not be given protection . . . The British Navy and 
British Mercantile Marine were asked to watch women 
and children struggling and drowning in the water and 
do nothing to save them.” {times report 27th October. 
1937) . 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn, after quoting the 
article of the Hague Convention of 1907 
dealing with the matter said ; 

“ We had prevented them from defending themselves t 
that was the policy of the Government, for we would 
not allow them to buy arms. We had tolerated and con- 
doned the invasion of their country by Italians end 
Germans and it was for that reason that they were now 
a defeated and fleeing people. The last tiling we should 
do should be to refuse to rescue these helpless people 
struggling in the water.” (Times report 27th October, 
1937.) 

Mr. Duff Cooper excused the Navy in a'C 
amazing speech in which he said that his legal 
advisers assured him that the Hague Conven- 
tion only applied to shipwrecked and wounded 
on the high seas. This interpretation was 
ffisputed by Mr. Wedgwood Benn. Mr. Duff 
Cooper said that if they tried to rescue a maw 
witlfin territorial waters they might be asked 
to ^ave his wife and children on. shore. On 
shore they might be asked to save a sick mother 
three miles inland. They might thus break 
the non-intervention agreement and find 
themselves fighting on Spanish territory. Can 
<^Tiici8m go farther ? 

How different is the position today 
compared with that when Mr. Arthur Henderson 
gave up his office as Foreign Secretary in 1931. 
Then Great Britain, under his guidance, was 
leading the world into the paths of peace. 
Preparations were being made to make the 
League a real force in world politics and a 
Disarmament Conference was about to be 
summoned. 

Disarmament cannot come so long as 
nations feel aggrieved about their lack oi 
equality in sharing the world’s resources in 
raw materials, etc. That has always been the 
Labour Party’s view and its truth is becoming 
daily more manifest. 

Many of us took part between 1914 and 
1918 in what we believe was to be a war tc 
end- war. The soldiers won the war but the 
politicians lost the peace. At Armistice Day 
1918, there was nothing but tharifulness in 
the hearts of all throughout the world that the 
terrible orgy of maiming and slaughtering had 
at last come to an end. The peoples of the 
different countries were ready to make a peace 
that would be a lasting peace and to do away 
with all the causes of war. 

Mr. Lloyd George was then at the he^ 
of the Government in this country with limitle^ 
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power. He decided to take part himself in the 
making of the Treaty of Peace. He knew, 
none better, the feelings of the people in this 
.and other countries, but allowed himself to be 
influenced by a telegram sent him by some 200 
Tory Members of Parliament — “ hardfaced men 
who had done well out of the War ” — ^to make 
Germany accept the whole of the war guilt and 
'demand from her as indemnity a sum that 
■could not have been covered by the w'hole of 
the gold then known in the world. 

Then followed the General Election about 
•a month after the Annistice, fought by the 
Coalition Government with all the hate it could 
■engender against Germany and with promises 
tliat the Kaiser would be hanged and Germany 
made to pay the whole cost of the War. Ten 
millions of the youth of this and other countries 
had been sacrificed in vain. 

Sinn Fein — “ Ourselves Alone ” — ^niotto of 
Ireland has been greatly criticised. But what 
clifferonce is there between that and the economic 
nationalism 'that has' been fostered in this and 
other countries since the War ? “ Patriotism 
is not enough," said Edith Cavell as she 
approached death. But although everyone in 
their hearts knows that the bi'otherhood of 
mankind is a higher ideal, comparatively few 
individuals, and certainly no nations, seem at 
present inclined to act upon it by piitting it 
into practice. 

We in Great Britain are looked upon with 
envy because the British flag floats over, I 
suppose, roughly a quarter of the world and n 
quarter of its inhabitants. This means that wu 
have practically to police the whole world. 
The result is bad housing and under-nourishment 
here and envy and hate against us elsewhere. 

Mr. Lloyd George in one of his great 
speeches as Prime Minister, dealing with ouv 
altruisrn in going into the War for the defence 
of Belgium, said that we did not take up arms 
in the war to add a single yard to British 
territory. Strangely enough however we came 
out of the war with about a million more square 
miles over which the British flag was to float. 

The only policy that can be expected to 
result in peace is that by w’hich equal economic 


opportunities are given to all nations. The raw 
materials of the world, or their distribution, 
should be controlled by an international body. 
Colonies should not belong to one nation but 
should be an international trust Tor the benefit 
in the first place of the inhabitants of those 
colonies. Conditions that might legid to war 
must be frankly faced and changed. 

At the conclusion of the Great War 
Mr. Arthur Henderson WTote that the Peace 
Terms dictated to Germany, which offered the 
German people no possibility of economic 
recovery, no guarantee of justice or equality, 
would play straight into the hands of the 
reactionaries on the one side and the extremists 
on the other. He went on, 

**The complete economic ruin of Germany will inevitably 
bring tbe downfall of the moderates and a struggle for 
power between the militarist reactionaries and the ex- 
tremists. The only certainty with regard to the issue of 
that struggle is ihat it would be fatal to the peace and 
recovery of Europe.” 

That prophecy of the late Arthur Henderson, 
made so many years ago, has been amply 
fulfilled. 

This Session of Parliament has begun- as 
usual in pomp and circumstance. The array of 
uniforms and the glitter of diamonds in the 
House of Lords during the reading of the King’s 
Speech cannot altogether hide the festering 
sores both at home and abroad. A new spirit 
is wanted. We in this country must learn to put 
ourselves in the other man’s shoes, to look at 
things through the eyes of the foreigner, to look 
at Indian affairs through the eyes of the Indian. 
Only so can we deal justly with them. I fear 
it is too much to expect from our present 
Government. But unless those of us who hold 
these ideals preach them in season and out of 
season until we get a Government founded on 
these ideals, and with determination to bring 
them into practice — unless I say this comes 
about, there is little hope of averting war and 
no hope of saving civilisation. 

Loedon, 

27ih October. 1937. 

* 
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By AGNES SMEDLEY 


Sanyuan, North Shena, 
China. Sept. 17, 1937. • 

Dbak Fkiends. 

After a trip of ten days, I aiTived hei'e 
yesterday. On September 7th I left Yenan in 
north-west China, for Sian, in an attempt to 
reach the hospital here where I could get treat- 
ment for my injured spine. I travelled in a 
variety of ways — by stretcher on horseback, in a 
few places on the backs of men. I walked at 
times, and I rode in a motor truck for a stretch 
of 90 li (3 li in a mile). My back is now far 
worse tlian when I left Yenan and I still have 
not reached Sian. From people passing through 
here to the north today I learn that the rivere 
are swollen from the rains and it took them 
three days to come here from Sian, though it 
is normally a trip of about four hours by motor 
truck. From here I am to go to Sian by motor 
truckj, though I do not think I can endure a 
motor trip for three days, or even one full day, 
over these terrible roads. Still there is no other 
way, as my stretcher was sent back to Yenan 
yesterday. I must remain here for a few days 
until comrades in Sian secure permission from 
the Kuomintang authorities for me to entei’ the 
city. It is ridiculous but true, that while 
Communist representatives sit on the Genera! 
Staff in Nanking, I, a non-Communist, am not 
even allowed to enter Kuomintang territory. 
I sit and lie here, and wonder if I shall have 
to make the long trip back to Yenan, with no 
possibility of having my back treated at all. 

Wlien I left Yenan I had high ambitions. 
I intended to keep a day-by-day diary and send 
it abroad that people might get a glimpse of 
this part of the country and of the conditions 
under which the Chinese people live — and under 
which Chinese troops and the people must fight 
the modern Japanese war machine. But as 
the end of each day came, I W'as so exhausted 
and often in such pain that I could not write. 
Neither could I rest, and often I could not 
sleep. I lay through many nights with that 
hard, white wide-awakeness of nervous tension. 
I took drugs which I had brought along, bul 
even these would put me into uneasy sleep for 
at most two to three hours. 

The first day out of Yenan was a day I 
shall never forget. About thirty to forty li 
away we learned that the road ahead of us was 


so bad that no animals could possibly pass. 
Men might manage it, but not our horses or 
pack mules. Our party divided, some 20 men’ 
going by foot to cross the road ahead. The 
animals, and I on my stretcher turned up the 
mountain side to go by mountain paths. AVe 
travelled along the mountain sides and tops for 
four or five hours. I lay on the stretcher and 
looked at the endless mountain ranges in all 
direction, at the occasional flame of leaves 
turning red this autumn. The mountain range 
over which we passed was covered with low 
bushes and small trees, and with a profus'on of 
every kind of flower — blue bells, white daisies, 
all kinds of yellow and purple flowers. The 
only human habitation was a mud cave in 
which two peasant men lived. Tliey sold us a 
few hsiao kwa, or small sweet squasli. That 
was all we had to eat since leaving Yenan. I 
had brought food for my guard and hsiao kioey 
(“ little devil ” — a boy about 12 or 13 years of 
age who is like- my little brother and who 
wanted to come with me). But our food was 
on a mule in the distance. My carriers had no 
food at all. They labored along over the 
mountain, and their heavy breathing sickened 
my heart. I am not yet accustomed to being 
carried on the shoulders of human beings. 
They walked with a slow, swinging trot. Once 
I took ray eyes from the distant ranges and 
looked down the side of my stretcher. Below 
me yawned a vast, deep ravine, and the sides of 
the ravine before me had cnimbled away. I 
turned to the other side, to avoid looking into 
this abyss, only to find that the same abyss 
yawned on the other side. 1 was swinging in 
space, with what seemed an endless abyss on 
either side of me. Only the carriers before and 
behind me assured me that earth was under 
their feet. I closed ray eyes and waited and 
after a time opened them. We turned down a. 
path and I was able to look back. Our party 
had gone between two yawning caverns. No 
earth remained between them except a narrow 
footpath about two feet wide. One more rain 
and this entire path of two to three hundred 
feet long would cramble away and the two 
abysses would merge into one. Slightly further 
on we met our pack animals returning. They 
were cut off from the paths before them bv a 
landslide that had destroyed the path. The 
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men reconnoitered and decided to break their 
own path down the mountain side and try to 
reach the main road and try to go along it, 
whatever might be the result. My candere 
could not carrj’’ me down the steep decline. 
Before us our animals slid down on their hoofs 
and tails for hundreds of feet, stumbling, being 
caught and held uprigiit by trees and bushes. 
My guard and one of the carriers put their 
arms around me. I threw my arms around their 
shoulders, and we three followed the horses. I 
was half carried down the mountain slopes for 
hundreds of feet, then through a swamp wi-^ 
water half to the thighs, and out onto the 
main road where the exhausted animals and 
men were resting. It was about three in the 
afternoon and none of the men had eaten. Tlio 
carriers announced that they were so hungry 
and weary they could not cany me. I distri- 
buted all the fond I had brouglit to all the men 
and after a time we started out again. The 
carriers were too weary to cany me, so I had 
first to walk and then to ride a horse. But 
not for long. Before us on the main road was 
a sight I shall never forget. Whole, mountain 
sides had broken away and slid down through 
the valleys in great landslides taking trees and 
bushes with them. This debris, ten to thirty 
feet deep, lay across the main roads for hundreds 
of feet. Two mules had tried to ci’oss some- 
time before us, but had sunk in the mud up to 
their necks and died. 

We had to cross. We unloaded the animals 
and men carried the hea\y burdens up and 
around the slopes of the mountains. The 
animals we drove through the mud over the 
most passable sections. In fear we watched 
them flounder up to tlieir bellies. We shouted, 
whipped them when we could reach them, and 
when they lay stuck in the mud got poles and 
pushed them. Desparat<;ly they fought their 
way across, a mass of mud. I watched the 
wisdom of these animals. They picked out the 
safest places, picking carefully, then going 
ferociously through. They often .sank and 
lay in the mud, then after a minute of rest 
threw themselves into the air and fought tiieii 
way out. On the other side of the terrible 
morass they stood hea^^ng with exhaustion. 

Nothing could cany me acro.ss these 
tenilfle places. I climbed uji the mountain 
side, helped by my guard and a carrier. Across 
one place, we loaded the beasts and went on, 
only to find another land.slide before us. Six 
such places w'e crossed in the course of ten li. 
Each one seemed worse than the other and 
each time I said : “ It is simply impossible ! 
There is no way !” We all stood- and looked at 


the sea of mud before us. We then spread out 
and i*econnoitered and men said : “ We passed 

worse places than this on the long march. This 
also we can cross.” And always we crossed. 
Each time we watched the animals in fear- lest 
they sink in -the mud and die, or lest they Break 
a leg. Three animals lost their shoes. And 
they were more and more exhausted. My own 
injured back ached and each time I crossed it 
place I lay down on the stretcher and waited 
for the men to come. Then one of ray earriens 
fell ill from exhaustion and hunger. He lay in 
tlie wet grass by the roadside. I got out ray 
first-aid kit and gave him some aspirin to atop 
his headache temporarily. There was little else 
I could do. 

For horn’s we struggled over these land- 
slides. I thought at times I could endure it no 
longer, but always we 'W’ent on. It was dark 
when we crossed the sixth one and started out 
anew. A peasant told us here was a good road 
ahead of us. I rode a weary horse and lie 
would not go unless my guard led liim and 
another took a whip and forced him forward. 
We were all cold, wet, hungry, weuiy. We 
passed a few mud huts of peasants, but they 
had no hot water, and nothing to sell us. The 
rest of our party on foot had bought everything 
before us, so we had nothing. At one place we 
asked a very old peasant for hot water. Ho 
could not understand a ivord we said. Back 
of him was his mud hovel. Down the hillside 
had come two younger men, apparently his sons. 
They were short, squat men with long hair 
about their faces. They were bent almost 
double with stacks of wood on thrir backs. 
From beneath their loads they lifted their dark 
faces, grinning at us. I thought of all I had 
rend and heard of the Middle Ages of Europe, 
of the peasant serfs, half-slave, half-human. 
So European serfs must have been. These 
peasants are so isolated that they speak their 
own dialect, and I suppose the number of their 
words do not reach a hundred. Their clothing 
is a few rags, literally ragvs, their bed a mud 
k'ang, their food such as animals could not liv' 
on. without dying. 

At last we reached a small village. It was 
night and we were cold and hungry. 'We could 
buy some dry bread-cakes and some water 
melons, and on this we made a meal and went 
to sleep. And the next morning at 5 we were 
on the road again. 

That morning I lay on the stretcher for a 
few hours. The clouds had sunk into the valley 
and slowly, slowly rose. I looked un the 
mountain sides. Each bush, each blede ol 
grass, was hung with cob-webs, both large and 
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small. Some were so large that I could see 
each strand. They were wet with the hea^'y 
clouds and dew and so stood out clear and white 
against the green background. It was uncanny. 
Then the cloud.® lifted before the r^un and the 
cob-webs began to disappear as the dew on 
them dried. The mountain sides were covered 
with a Iiundred different flowers — ^with sprays 
of blue bells, white daisies, purple and yellow 
flower’s, and with a wild flower whose blossom 
was something like the wild rose of America. 
The whole landscape began to remind me of the 
mountains of western America — that is, without 
America’s rocky clifts. There are only a few 
mountains here with boulders. Everj^ing is 
this fine porous loess. 

All day we travelled through these valleys. 
But after three or four hours, the carriers were 
too weary to cariy me and I had to ride a 
liorse. The carriers are too weak from under- 
nourishment. They do not get enough to eat. 
So from this day onwai’d, I hegan to feed the 
carriers myself. But even with this, they were 
never able to carry me more than 3 to 4 hours 
a day, though there were fi.ve of them taking 
turns, and sometimes two nf the mafoos 

4 

helped. 

It was at the end of ibis day, in a small 
town where we stopped for the night, that I 
began daily work. One of the carriers came to 
me w'ith an injured foot, and I disinfected and 
bound it up. He went aw’ay and, one by oue, 
most of the other carriers and the mafoos came. 
They all had something wrong somewhere — cut 
feet, one with an ulcer on his leg, and one 
with a terrible ulcer on his stomacn. I fixed 
them up and they went aw'ay. A party ahead 
of us then sent men back to be cared for, and 
two men with a party on tlie w'ay to Yenan 
came for help. They had severe headaches with 
fevers. One man came to me with dysentery. 
Then came the local peasants. A man brough* 
his baby with a head sore four years old. One 
man with syphilis came. A Red Army man 
came complaining of head pains that come from 
a rotten tooth. Before this evening was finished 
I had treated fifteen or twenty men and tola 
half a dozen others I could do nothing. I can 
do the ordinary first-aid cases, but, of course. 
I can do nothing about teeth or syphilis. I 
have medicine for dysentery and other stomach 
disorders. V^at astounded me is that though 
there are Some intellectuals in our party, not 
one of them had taken one step to get medicine 
for themselves from the Yenan hospital. Not 
one person had taken any precautions about 
injured feet. I was the only person among 
twenty or thirty men who had taken even one 
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step in this direction. And so from this village 
on, I began a daily routine of doctoring oui* 
party, other parties on the way. and the local 
people. When we halted to rest for the mght. 
mv work began, always for about two hours. 
Soon we had to have squads of our own troops 
to accompany us for protection, and then they 
were added to the list. Many of them have 
falling arches from constant marching. Soon my 
carrici’S began to complain of falling arches. 
They do not know what it is, of course. And, 
of course, I can do nothing there at all. Their 
shoes are rope or cloth sandals and there is 
absolutely no help that I can give. And before 
long my carriers began to fall off and had to 
be sent back while I had to hire new men. 

So I became a sort of wandering first-aid 
worker. At times I would lie on my bed and, 
with the help of my guard, tend the feet stuck 
up on the bedside. But most of the time I 
had to get up and bend Aovra. My back ached 
and it was difficult to continue. At one place 
peasants came to me for help. They have 
worms. I bad no medic ino but later bought 
some in a big town and sent it back to them. 
At another place I found a young peasant youth 
uith a badly injured foot. Blood poisoning had 
set in. I am no doctor and this was terrible. 
I disinfected the injury and treated the foot as 
best I could, then went on after giving riio lad 
instructions. But that worried me all night and 
for the next two days end still I keep ilimk-ng 
of it. That night I had a discussion with my 
translator about it, and a conflict in viewpoint 
arose. He is an intellectual, a teacher from 
Peiping and a Communist Party member. I 
told him I wish I could have helped the peasant 
boy, for I think he will die from blood poisoning, 
My translator answered : “ Sympathy with the 

people is utterly useless. There are too many 
of them.” I answered : “ You mean I should 
not help that boy with blood poisoning ? ’’ “ It 
is useless," be said. 

“ It is not useless,” I argued. " It took five 
or ten minutes of my time. We waste more 
time than that each day in useless things. 
Wiiat sort of argument is this — ^that I should 
pass by a boy suffering like that ? We are a 
group of people from the Red Array and the 
Communist Party. The strength of the Red 
Army, and of the Communist Party which leads 
it, has never been in military force, but 
primarily in its intimate, organic connection 
with the masses. They have helped the people 
in countless, countless ways. Wherever possible, 
whenever possible, in a thousand wavs, we must 
also always help where we can. We need not 
detract ourselves from our main purpose — all 
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■\ve have to do at times is to merely give a few 
minutes of our leisure.” 

r was deeply irritated because I. feared I 
saw in the attitude of my translator an andent 
attitude of the “ intellectual aristocrats ” of 
China. I realized that I can easily take up a 
thousand thing s — and sometimes do — and 
become buried in them to the detriment of my 
main purpose. But at the same time I bate 
the heartlessness of the ruling classes every- 
where, and of the Chinese “intellectual aristo- 
cracy ” in particular. For years in China X 
have seen that they often will not lift a finger 
to help anyone. They will only think of their 
own welfare, look after themselves. I have 
seen this with a niunber of men in Yenan. 
Their first thought, last and always, has been 
their own welfare. After that they will do 
social activity. This has driven me to relentless 
fury. And now I saw it in a member of tiie 
Cominmiist Party. Yet he has been sick on 
this trip, and he did not hesitate to ask me for 
medicine and for help. That seemed to him all 
right. But when I helped poor peasants, that 
was a waste of time. I challenged him time 
and again for his attitude. He answered : 

“ We in China think the petty boxirgeoisie 
have sympathy. Of course I admit they do 
nothing about it.” 

I replied : “ I have known many members 
of the petty bourgeoisie and also of the big 
bourgeoisie in China. So far as I can see they 
all think only of themselves and their families. 
They will not lift a finger to help anyone else. 
You say they have sympathy — I doubt it.” 

“ They have sympathy,” he replied. 

“ I question that.” 

“Sympathy is not enough,” he retorted. 

Who says sympathy is enough ? I deny 
that theory is enough, however revolutionary, 
A Communist who only talks theory but does 
nothing about it, practically, is no revolu- 
tionary.” 

Each day, after the second day out from 
Yenan, when wc came to a rest for the night, I 
had one to three hows work ahead of me, 
taking care of the sick or injured. Peasants 
who gathered to watch me tend our party began 
bringing their families, their babies, or aslahg 
for help for themselves. Often I had ten. to 
twenty peasants to look after — ^boils, ulcers, 
sores, storqach complaints, fevers. But I can 
disinfect, bandage, help those with fevers or 
stomach complaints of ' various kinds. My 
guard now cleans and disinfects injuries of the 
men. 


Sianiu, Shensi, 
Sept. 20, .1937. 

We have reached Sian at last. 

My experience on the road shows me the 
depths of “non-knowing ” of the common people 
of China. It is not only that they do not 
know the most common methods of protecting 
themselves from disea-se, but also I see the need- 
of travelling dispensaries or public health 
workers. True, the Communists have introduced 
widespread public health campaigns and we 
now have many hospitals in the north-west. 
But once beyond the borders of the regions 
administered by the Communists, and you 
seem to sink in a deep black well. For 
instance, at one village I wanted to buy some 
dry bread-cakes. But a whole swarm of flies 
had settled on the bread. The store-keepci' 
came and shooed them away. I saw flies had 
been caught in the dough and cooked with it, 
I explained that I did not want bread on which 
flies had settled. He laughed in hilarious 
amusement, then turned and called a number of 
people from the back of the shop and told 
them that I would not buy his bread because 
flies had settled on it ! They all laughed at 
me. I watched them laugh and felt that I' 
was walking thi*ough the Middle Ages of 
Europe. I suppose this was the first time they 
had ever heard that someone did not want to 
eat bread covered with flies. Since I am a 
foreigner, the incident will never apply to them 
or to Chinese in general, but will be put down 
as one of the many idiosyncracies of foreigners; 
In Yenan, where merchants were forced to cover 
food with mosquito nets, and Red troops 
patrolled the streets to find that public health 
measures were carried out, the people have 
learned much. But not in these villages beyond 
Communist borders. 

And so I went on and on, walking or 
riding through the Middle Ages. We left the 
valleys and came out on the high plateaus. 
They reminded me of the broad mesas of 
south-western America. In all directions I 
could see the tops of plateaus, many of them 
corroded and all but destroyed by the rains. 
Unlike western America, however, the sides of 
all the plateaus were terraced and, in some 
places, cultivated. At other times we would 
travel for a whole day and see not one 
cultivated terrace. The mountain sjdes were 
indeed terraced, but the rains had washed some 
of them away and grass had grown over them. 
It was clear that they had not been cultivated 
for uiany years. The country was desolate, 
■without population. Only now and then would' 
we come to a tiny •village of a few houses and 
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a few ragged peasants. I recalled the terrible 
famine of 1928-29 that carried off nine million 
people in the north-west, many of them right 
from this region. But it is not this alone. 
This whole region has been the scene of 
Mohammedan up-risings and invasions. For 
decades also Chinese warlords have bled this 
country white, taking crops, animals, chickens, 
while oflBcials have levied taxes that stripped 
the people of their last grain of millet. Soldiers 
have over-run this country, leaving syphilis in 
their wake, so that children often cannot even 
be brought to life. There are places in this 
north-west where you can find no child under 
ten years of age. This problem is one of the 
most serious facing the Communist administra- 
tion in the north-west. Their hospitals in that 
region arc always busy treating men and 
women for this old . disease, and the fight to 
prevent any syphilis from spreading to the Red 
Army (now re-named the 8th Route Army) is 
a big one. No volunteer with syphilis can 
enter the 8th Route Army and, so fai*, the 
army remains clean. Or, men witli it must be 
carefully treated and kept in units separate 
from the others. But since our army is largely 
an army of sexual ascetics, there is little or 
no chance of the disease spreading from 
contact. Any violation of women by the Army 
is also one of the most serious offences; and 
is heavily punished. Still, as I go through this 
north-west, even along this big road, I wonder 
why venereal diseases are not more widespread. 
Even our own men do not know what a germ 
is. I see cooks in wayside hovels wiping 
chopsticks with dish rags literally black with 
filth. They wipe the bowls with the same rag, 
wipe the perspii'afion from their faces with the 
same, wipe off the tables with the same. This 
one rag must be a depository of all the diseases 
of Asia. Yet our ow’n men eat with the chop- 
sticks without washing them. I am constantly 
taking chopsticks from ray guards and pouring 
boiling water over them — ^to their tolerant 
amusement. I cannot explain what a germ is. 
If I tried it, I could not prove it, anyway, and 
they would listen politely but then, among 
themselves think me a b't crazy. How to 
show the people germs has been a problem in 
my mind for yews. 

As I ride along on my stretcher, my mind 
is fiUe^ with these and a thousand more 
thoughts. I wonder, for instance, how to 
prevent this soil of the north-west, the richest 
on earth, from being washed away and oarri^-d 
along the Yellow River to the sea; or to 
prevent floods. I th'nk of po^Me vast fruit 
orchards and pine forests in the nor^-west. 


Oh yes, I think of things that it will take a 
hundred years to achieve after the revolution. 
About me I see the people with a few rags, 
dirty and patched beyond description, to cover 
them. Our own men live on dry bread and 
water and now and then a few vegetables. 
They lie down to sleep at night, often with no 
covering at all, or with a piece of cotton cloth 
spread on the earth beneath them. They have 
absolutely nothing beyond what they carry on 
their bodies. They do not even know the 
meaning of a full stomach as do the fairly 
well paid workers of the West. An American 
could not live at all, it seems to me, if he lived 
as do the Chinese workers or peasants. The 
Chinese masses need everything on earth — food, 
clothing, housing, education, medical help. The 
country needs everything also — everything one 
can think of. Yet nothing can be done until 
the Japanese are driven out. 

So the days pass and we go along the 
Ta Lou (Big Road) toward Sian, from which 
place we will later go to the front to fight the 
Japanese. We pass Red Army cavalry com- 
panies moving northward. They rids b?au'iful 
strong horses — captured from Generals in Kansu 
over a year ago, during the civil wars. Some 
of the men ride hke Mongols — and perhaps are 
Mongols. They are a hard, strcng-looking 
crowd of men as they ride by, thfir rifles down 
their backs, their horses going with a steady, 
rapid trot. At other times we pass companies 
of Red troops, all with shovels, going out to 
mend the roads. At one place we passed a few 
dozen students from a town school, with about 
a hundred Red troopers, all with picks and 
shovels, mending the roads. Peasants with 
laden donkeys or mules passed us. Parties of 
men on foot passed us, some of them students 
walking to Yenan to the Anti-Japanese Military 
and Political University. We came to one 
town, Tungpu, where six girls, dressed in 
shorts, came to see me, and with them two 
Red Army men. The whole group had r'ad my 
first book, Daughter of Earth, and cam? to 
visit me. The girls were stud^'nts from 
Nanking and have walked for many we^ks 
overland to reach the Commun'st areas. They 
want to go to the front with the Army, in the 
•' Front Service Corps ” doing propaganda 
among the troops and the peasants, ag^'ins" the 
.I'apanese. They are strong, stocky, inteirg''nt 
girls, some of them speaking very good English. 

At night we put up in the homes of the 
people. Generally my guards and mv hnao 
kwey sleep on tables or boards by mv sMe. 
.\t tiroes there are no houses for us and we 
live in the little rooms connected with the 
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stables in which we • feed our horses. The 
horses fight and the dogs bark and growl and 
the men about me snore. I often do not sleep. 
One niglit my guards and I, my carriers, and 
the mafoos all slept side by side in the entrance 
to a stable. I lay on my canvas bed, my guard 
on my stretcher, and on either side the carriers 
and mafoos stretched out on the bare earth. 
At another place we all slept the same way, 
but a company of Red troops were with us as 
protection, and they also lay down and slept 
on the bare earth. I lay awake for hours from 
weariness of the day’s march, my nerves taut. 
I took medicine but it would put me to sleep 
for one or two hours only. I would then lie 
awake, watching the dark form? of the sleeping 
men about me. They lay without moving 
hour upon hour. This interested me. I think 
foreigners toss and tumble in their sleep. I 
know that I do. I know that I am a violent 
pleeper just as I am a violent “ waker.” But 
these Chinese workers and peasants lie for 
hours, and I tb’nk that some of them do not 
turn over all night long. I have slept side by 
side with them many nights now, and I have 
not seen them move. I lie and watch them and 
think. In no other country, I believe, could I 
live the life I live in China — living and sleeping 
side by side with men, without one doubt about 
my safety. I feel far safer than if I were in 
closed rooms. Some of these men have carried 
me on their backs over streams. Others have 
put their arms about me and carried me down 
hills. As we go along, others gather wild 
flowers and stick them in my s+retcher, or give 
them to me. They come up and tuck in the 
blankets about me on the stretcher. When t 
must ride a horse a number come and literally 
lift me in the a’r and put me on the hors® that 
mv back might not be strained. If they have 
a bit of food, they share it with me. One of 
my carriers got a pomegranate and brought it 
to me. It was a precious gift. I kn®w it cost 
at least ten cents — and that was very, verv 
much for him. I was so deeply moved that I 
CouM hardlv sneak, but could onlv graso and 
hold the hands that held the pomegranate out 
to me. So I be at night, s’de by side with 
these men. Nev®r have I known such im- 
personal eia«s love as that shown me. I know 
that if I should ev®T sp^ak to bourg^o’s people 
anvwliprfs sbou* this exocrence of mine, they 
wmiM smirk and titter or look at me with cold, 
pv®s. To eseh o+her tbfiv will sav : 
“ pbp bfi'J been plnenin" with bune''es of cooVes 
and Tnafnns: ! ” Yes. T b®®!! skening with 
coolinp end Tn«foo<!. wj'b Cb'nes® workers and 
peasants. They have lain on all sides of me. 


fifteen or twenty, and with them Red Army 
fighters. And I know that they are my pro- 
tection and my strength and that on them I 
can depend to the very end. And I know that 
not one would ever approach me in any but 
brotherly, comradely comradeship, and in the 
minds of them will never be the idea of sex. 
What bourgeois can understand that ? Not one, 
I think. Nor tsuU they believe. Nor do I care 
if they imderstand or believe. 

Yet there are some exceptions to the rule 
of these Chinese men of the masses sleeping 
without tm’ning over. In the night I see that 
my guard, tlie Szecliuen peasant youth who 
was sick with pneumonia this past winter, is 
different. He is a very sensitive youth, unable 
to sleep in disorder and noise. He tosses and 
tumbles in his sleep when he hears a noise. 
Often the horses fight in the night, kicking and 
squealing. The dogs liowl at the moon. Once 
a mule got loose and stormed around the stable 
yard. My guard awoke, though no other 
person did. The others “ lie like a stone on 
a man long dead.” But this guard is also very 
irritable. He is not fitted to go to the front. 
Still, I numed him all winter long and have 
become very fond of him, as I have of my 
hsiao kwey. These two boys arc like my 
brothers. 

When we left Yenan, my ksiao kwey was 
like a bird out of a cage. He is a Szcchuen 
peasant boy about twelve or thirteen years of 
age who has been in the Red Army for three 
or four years. He is a tough little fellow — 
unspeakably tough. Yet his heart is enlarged 
from the hard life he has led. Months of rest 
and good food has given him much strength 
and he is in excellent physical condition. 
When we left Yenan he put his red sweater 
which I gave him, and his flashlight and 
leggings on my stretcher, and was off and 
away. Sometimes I could see him in the 
distance, and it seemed he would reach the 
front in a few hours. Then I would lose sight 
of him for hours. He would turn up from the 
rear, or appear with a big handful of flowers 
for me, decorating my stretcher. He investi- 
gated all parties of people marching far in front 
of us, and he investigated those in the rear. 
He looked over the country in general. Once 
when we came into Tungpu, a town of consider- 
nble size, I thought he was far in the rear. 
Night came and I worried about him an1 kept 
asking if he had come. Then after ano*her hour 
he came dragging himself in. He liad long since 
reached Tungpu in advance of our party, and 
had gone to the theatre. Of course luv guard 
barks at him, because he worries us, or because 
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he think he does not help enough. But he is a 
child and I am glad he can enjoy himself some 
of the time like this. I watch liim and wondei* 
what kind of man he will make. He lores the 
open road, new places. He has kno\\Ti nothing 
else for years. He will undoubtedly grow to 
manhood in the anny, and will know nothing 
but fighting all his life. For the Chinese 
revolution w'ill be fought out for many years, 
and perhaps many decades. I lie on ray stret- 
cher and wonder what kind of life this, my little 
brother, will have. So long as I remain in the 
anny, I shall tiy to keep him with me and see 
that he is taken care of as well as I can take 
care of him. When I sometimes have to walk, 
he comes and takes my hand and w'c walk to- 
gether, and my guard comes, links his arms in 
mine, and half supports me, So we walk 
together. They teach me Szechuen words— 
often very different from Chinese of the north. 
Many w'ords I use are not only these Szechuen 
word's, but from their villages. 

The days passed — over a week — we came 
to a town garrisoned by troops of the Central 
Government of Nanking. Then my patients at 
night when we stopped for rest, w'ero Nanking 
soldiers. They came with ulcers on their legs, 
with cut feet that had not been taken care of, 
and some with falling arches. I do what I can. 
They are very grateful. S’nce hot water is a 
problem, I sometimes ask them to bring pans of 
hot water for other men to bathe and disinfect 
their feet. They bring it and give it to me as 
if they were making a present, and we smile at 
each other, each graceful to the other. 

On the tenth day after leaving Yenan, we 
reached the large town of Sanyuan, four hours 
by truck from Sianfu. We put up in a big clean 
room of our local army oflBce, in this town. My 
guard and translator slept on the k’ang and I 
put up my camp bed as usual, in a comer. Here 
we stayed for two nights. On the second day 
I called on the local British missionaries and 
bought some worm medic’ne to mail back to 
peasants on the mad. Mr. and Mrs. Bell were 
more than kind and I spent half of one day with 
them, having lunch with them. Mr. Bell and I 
engaged in hour-long arguments about Commu- 
nism and Christianity. He is a very liberal- 
minded man and verv friendly to the Commu- 
nists. He says the Red Army is the best army 
that has ever been in Shensi and that it has 
g.ained the ^hole-hearted support of the people. 
The Communists are quite right in their 
objective, he savs. but he disagrees with their 
method of using force. Here he and I locked 
horn.'! ^Ti a friendly manner, for many hours. 

"Force?” I asked him. "And what is 


the history of Christianity but force? Even to 
the present day it is notlnng else.” _ _ 

Then be spoke as do so many Christians : 
“ Oh, those who use force are not true Christiaiu 

We discussed force. I argued that the 
Communists do not begin their thought or action 
with the idea of force. They work for a new 
social system whereby the means of life shall 
become common property instead of private. 
They insist that the exploiters shall get off the 
backs of the nroducers and cease sucking out 
their blood. If the exploiters refuse, then force 
entei-s, for the Communists kick them off the 
backs of the people. Why, I asked Mr. Bell, 
does he disapprove of kicking the exploiters 
off the backs of the people? 

Mr. Bell argued that we must change the 
hearts of people. I asked if he _ meant the 
landlord, and he said he did. Until then, the 
people must carry these creatures on their 
backs ? What for ? For two thousand years 
we have waited for Christians to show us 
tlieir tlieoiy of brotherly love in practice. But 
even in two thousand years they have shown 
nothing of the kind. If now Christians continue 
telling the people to be passive and allow the 
exploiters to ride them to d e a t h, then 
Christianity is merely a weapon of capitalism. 

Mr. Bell argued that if we changed the 
heart of the rich and powerful they would cease 
to be exploiters. Wnen I asked to see such 
people, he argued that two thousand years is 
a very short time in the history of the world ! 
He said he would like to see just one nation 
refuse to use violence, to be truly Christian. 
One nation, like China. Immediately, he said, 
we would not see the results, but in two or three 
hundred years we would see the great historical 
significance of such a nation. To this I replied 
that such a nation as China, passive and 
refusing to fight the incoming Japanese, w'ould 
be wiped out or driven to the depths of 
beastiality by Japanese imperialism, so that in 
two hundred years the Chinese would merely 
be a horrible example. Mr. Bell did not think 
so. The Communists and the Christians have 
much in common, he said, and we could work 
together in many ways. To this I agreed. But, 
he continued, when it comes to force, we part 
company. I argued that we do not, because the 
Clrristians use force, both active and passive. 
Our difference is that Christians preach 
individual perfection, while the Communists 
know that if society is changed, men change 
their natures accordingly. That with a class- 
free society, men can develop to a new, great 
height, selfless, creative. 

Well, we went around and around the 
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mulberry bush. Mr. Bell walked the floor, 
arguing, and I passed him as I walked the floor, 
each of us waving our hands at each other. I 
told him to read the works upon which the 
Communists base their thought and action. 
Otherwise he will go through an epoch like this 
not knowing what it is “^at moved an army 
of millions of men and women throughout the 
world. He agreed that he ought, but he is too 
burdened with work. He told me I should 
become a Chiistian, but to this I replied I 
could not because I did not believe in it. We 
talked about Jesus. I considered Jesus a social 
revolutionary in his day who went as far as h^* 
knew how, but who was overburdened by the 
might of the Roman Empire and so preached 
individual perfection and life hereafter. He 
asked me why it was that the thought of Jesus 
alone had endured, and I held that that is 
because of the cruelty of class society, whereas 
Christianity taught the oppressed to endure 
this and they will be rewarded in heaven here- 
after. Now, I told Mr. Bell, we are not willing 
to wait another two thousand years, or even a 
hundred years, to see if Christianity will work. 
Nor will workers and peasants anywhere. There 
is no other way before us now than struggle 
from capitalism into a new social system. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bell had an appointment and 
I was returning to our local office. So I left 
them, promising to return next day if we did 
not leave for Sian. But next day came and 
suddenly we had to leave for Sian. A couple 
of days later I met Mr. Upchurch, from the 
Sanyuan Mission, in Sian. So far, none of the 
missionaries are evacuating. 

In Sian I am living in the local Sian office 
of the 8th Route Army. Dr. Tate and Miss 
Major of the missionary hospital have examined 
my back by X-ray and by every other means 
and it is clear that no bones are fractured. The 
only thing is spraining and bruising of muscles 
of the back, and the breaking of the peritoneum 
of one bone. All of the British doctors and 
nurses in the Sian hospital gathered, served 
me tea that morning, and we discussed the 
medical and public health work in Yenan and 
the regions of the north. They asked about 
their mission property and I told them that it 
is intact, even to the pictures on the walls. 

I hope to leave for the front within two 
weeks at the most. The Provincial Government 
has given me a special visa which entitles me 
to go throughout the north-west, or to remain 
here as long as I wish. Police spies, nosing 
around generally, have been told to mind their 
own busine^ and leave me alone! This is the 
united front with a vengeance I Here I have 


been for years one of the pet ' hates of the 
Kuomintang, and now the Shensi Provincial 
Government tells the police here to keep off 
the grass. It is a strange, strange feeling for 
me — the flrst time in all these years in China 
that I have been protected. Of course, I know 
that it is the Army and policy that has done 
this. I am filled with such hope that soon I 
shall leave for Taiyuanfu and go to our front. 
I think two weeks rest here will be enough, if 
I follow the treatment given me by the 
hospital. 

In the meantime I shall lie here in local 
headquarters. The local “ offices ” of our Army 
here are very large, but each room is filled with 
men and women. Political prisoners have been 
released in Nanking and Soochow, and many 
of them have come here emnute to the North. 
So they are here waiting until they can go, 
^ough some of them go each day. The tiny 
rooms have at least two men or two women in 
them, and the big ones are filled. Boards have 
been nailed together and put across stools. We 
cat together* by compounds. I eat with about 
a dozen men and women in our compound, and 
other comrades in the other compounds each 
have their own mess. In the house adjoining 
is a woman comrade, wife of a political leader 
in the front headquarters. She has just given 
birth to a baby. She was director of theatrical 
work in the F^t Division of the army. Here 
in this headquarters also I have met many 
friends of former years, one of them Shan-fei. 
I once wrote a special story about Shan-fei, and 
for years lost track of her. When I arrived 
here two days ago she sprang out upon me, 
and amongst other things showed me her child, 
a boy about four years of age, the child of a 
Red commander who fell, in the attack on 
Fuchew in Northern Kiangsi about four years 
ago. She goes to Yenan soon. We each go 
our own way again, she to the north, I to the 
front. 

I am so close to the revolution that I 
suppose I lose much of its significance. This 
“ office," a clearing house for revolutionaries 
and things revolutionary is, objectively speaking, 
one of tlie most dramatic institutions possible. 
Here are perhaps a hundred released political 
prisoners, here men and women come and go 
from every part of China, here a radio operates 
all the time and outside even now' I ^ear news 
being broadcast from Nanking, writh the 
Japanese interrupting the wave length so that 
we can hardly distinguish anything. When we 
get off the Nanking news wave length, we can 
get clear Japanese sending news, or Peiping 
musical- broadcasting. Or, we can get the 
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sickening Shanghai night club music, — all about in the midst of death and destruction _ in 
a man handing a woman an orchid. An orchid Shanghai ! The gentleman hands her an orchid I 


MY FIRST VISIT TO ENGLAND 

Bv BEPIN CHANDRA PAL 

in 


1 remember a meeting of the Historical 
Society of Oxford held at the Mansfield College. 
In the winter of 1898-99 the Principal of Mans- 
field College, Dr. Fairbairn, had been on a visit 
to India, I think as a Barrow Lectiurer. On 
his return from India he delivered an address 
before this Society on his Indian experiences. 
I was specially asked by Dr. Carpenter to go 
to this meeting. At the close of Dr. Fairbairn’s 
address the President said that though the 
lecture was veiy interesting there was no one 
there except myself (naming me) who could say 
anything on the subject-matter of it, and he 
invited me to speak. It was a very delicate 
position in whicli I found myself in consequence 
of this request. The meeting was full of the 
representatives of the scholarship and culture 
of Oxford. I could not claim these. My 
acquaintance with even the culture of my own 
race and country' was of the most perfunctory 
kind. Yet Dr. Fairbairn had so misrepresented 
certain aspects of Indian religion and pliilo- 
sophy, that I found it impossible to allow these 
misrepresentations to go unchallenged. The 
central theme of Dr. Fairbairn’s address was 
the authority of the Vedas as believed in by the 
Hindus. He had met some learned Pundits at 
Benares and other centres of Hindu culture, and 
had been told by them that the Vedas were 
not the work of any man. They were simul- 
taneously revealed with the creation itself. 
Tliese books wei-e, therefore, coeval with the 
beginning of this universe. Such a presentation 
of Vedic authority naturally seemed to men 
thoroughly acquainted with the modem inter- 
pretations and criticisms of their own scriptures 
as exceedingly puerile and primitive, it 

inevitably dissipated every claim of Indian 
and particularly Hindu culture to that lofty 
achievement of reason and spirituality which 
is usually advanced by our people. This 
naturally hurt my race , consciousness. I knew 
something, though not much, of the exegetical 
literature of the Hindus. Read in the light of 
these canons the Vedas, those that constitute 
the real Revelation of the Hindus, are not words 


but primaival ideas cori'esponding very closely 
to the ideas of Plato, which are really the arche- 
types from which this creation has evolved. 
Words, the Hindu exegeses declare, are of two 
kinds: One composed of sounds, dhvanyatmaka 
or the soul. of which is sound. These sounds 
are differently uttered by different people; they 
are like the breath which comes and goes. These 
words are not and can never be eternal. They 
ai’e ephemeral. The Vedas which are claimea 
to be eternal cannot therefore be the collection 
of sounds or words which are read and chanted 
as the Vedas. Beliind these, however, stand 
the other class of words, not composed of sounds, 
not dhvanyaimaka, but sphotatmaka or words 
of which the soul is sphota or that which is burst- 
ing forth. No one can understand or appreciate 
the position of Hindu thought in regard to the 
authority of the Vedas or the philosophy of the 
Revelation who is not acciuainted with the philo- 
sophy of what they call the sphota savda or 
words of which the soul is of the nature of this 
eternal and unceasing bursting forth. It is 
really the philosophy of what we would call 
today Evolution. Evolution, as Professor Max 
Muller pointed out, is the evolution of an idea, 
and what he calls “ an idea ” here is really what 
our ancients called sphota savda or wqrds of 
which the soul and essence is bursting forth. 
These ideas standing at the back of what we 
call cosmic evolution are co-eternal with creation 
itself. They were revealed with the creative 
process. This is really what our Pundits mean 
by claiming that the Vedas, are eternal. Of 
comse, Dr. Fairbaim’s Pundits evidently, had no 
knowledge of this real meaning of the Vedas. 
But this is the meaning of the eternity of the 
Vedas according to the exegetical literature of 
the Hindus, the Mimarasas. In fact, the Puwa- 
Mimamsa of Jaimini openly repudiates the idea 
that the Vedas are a collection of sounds or 
words. Jaimini says, these words depend for 
their utterance, upon the vocal organs of man, 
Ms tongue, his teeth bis throat, etc. And as 
we cannot conceive of these fleshly organs in the 
Creator, not only . are the Vedas not revealed 
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by any person but really there is no such person 
cognisable by our senses or rationally conceiv- 
able by our mind. Jaimini following this line 
of thought dismisses the theoiy' of a personal 
God, who revealed the Vedas to men. The 
Vedas are really not composed of words but of 
sphotas. And these sphotas are uncreate and 
eternal, coeval with creation itself. And as this 
creation has no beginning so the real Vedas 
stand out of the time series. There are, I con- 
tinued, other canons also of Vedic interpretation 
and the Hindu philosophy of Revelation. The 
Hindu exegeses start with the assumption or 
rather the axiom that there is no superfluity in 
creation. Our senses reveal to us each the 
nature of its own object. The eye only of things 
that have colour and dimension, the ear of 
sounds, the touch of warmth and cold or rough- 
ness or smoothness, so on and so forth. Each 
organ is a vehicle of a particular kind of know- 
ledge. We have not two organs for receiving 
or verifying the same sensations. Following this 
line of logic our ancients deduced the eminently 
helpful canon that Revelation concerns itself 
only wdth things that are not cognisable by the 
senses or that cannot be deduced from our sense- 
knowledge. Adrista'.makam Skastram. Shas- 
tram or the scripture is that of which the soul 
is beyond the cognisance of the senses or the 
intellect or the logical faculty. From this the 
ine\atable corrollary was drawn that with regard 
to objects cognisable by the senses and verifiable 
by the inductions and deductions derived from 
sense-knowledge, the authority is not the scrip- 
ture but the senses and logic only. Thiswise 
our ancients boldly settled the familiar European 
dispute between science and scriptiu'e. In 
regard to matters geographical, for instance, or 
geological, or historical, or biological, or psycho- 
logical, not scriptural but their respective 
branches of science is the supreme authority. 
But this was, however, not the last word in 
scriptural interpretation of Hindu exegesis. 
There are many things in the old scriptures that 
cannot be cognised by the senses or verified bv 
formal logic. Are we to believe in them? Tim 
answer is, how are you concerned in these 
things? Why do you want Revelation? You 
stand in need of Revelation only to guide you 
in your endeavours after salvation or Moksha. 
Therefore the last canon of Hindu exegesis is 
M okshapratipadakam Skas'ram; that alone is 
scripture or Revelation which establishes the 
law of moksha or salvation. All else that are 
found in the Vedas are mere statement of 
objects, mentioned to adorn a tale or point a 
moral, these have no scriptural authority. "Nor 
is this all. There is still another canon, 


irresistibly established on the above. Salva- 
tion comes, we read in our scriptui’es only 
through direct realization of the Absolute or 
Brahman. Whatever therefore treats of the 
Absolute and reveals the way to His direct 
realization is the only authoritative scripture. 
This last canon leads the Hindu thought in 
regard to scriptural authority and Divine Re- 
velation to the universal plane. According to 
this canon not only the Vedas but even the 
non-Hindu scriptures, the Talmud, the Avesta, 
the Buddhistic Tripitakas, the New Testament 
of the Christians, the Quoran of the Mahome- 
dans, and even the most modera and recent 
presentation of man’s direct realization of his 
God can legitimately claim scriptural authority. 
The Hindu, therefore, believes in perpetual re- 
velation. The source of Divine Revelation is 
not confined to the accepted scriptures of the 
world. The eourse of God’s revelation to man 
is eternal and everlasting. It is not dried up 
even today. This is, I tried to point out, the 
real truth about the Hindu position in regard 
to tlie Vedas. These, are no new apologetics, 
no modem interpretation of our scriptural 
authority; they are as old as the Vedas them- 
selves. The position of the Vedas as a Revela- 
tion in Hindu thought could not therefore be 
so airily dismissed as Dr. Fairbairn has tried 
to do on the authority of his “ Hindu Pundits.” 
Such Pundits who are absolutely innocent of the 
exeaetical literature of thc-ir own scriptures, are 
to bo found in every religious community. I 
do not believe, I said, that Christian scholars 
wouM to’eratft any attempt on my part to 
pillorv the mcanine and value of Christian 
Revelation on the authority of men who believed 
in the verbal revelation of the Bible. 

But though I tried to combat the opinion 
of Dr. Fairbairn in regard to our Vedas, I did 
not feel at all sure that I was able to make 
our position clear or convincing to the learned 
men who had assembled to hear Dr. Fairbairn’s 
Indian experiences. They knew nothing of our 
theological literature and what was worse they 
cared less to try to understand it. 

Resigning my scholarship, I had to pay 
for my expenses in England as well as contri- 
bute something towards the expenses of my 
family in Calcutta, which was, however, not 
difficult, because many Unitarian Ministers 
took their annual holiday dviring t|je summer 
and I was invited to officiate for them. In 
Kendel I had thus regular engagements con- 
tinually for nearly eight Sundays. They had 
asked me to stay in Kendel all these weeks. 
But I found it more convenient to go there for 
week-ends only. I had also some mid-week 
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engagements from the temperance organiza- 
tions. 

Mr. ^V. S. Caine, who had been in the 
previous Liberal Government, had lost his seat 
when I went to England, but had not retired 
from politics, and was wooing, I think, his old 
constituency in Scotland, the Kilmarnoch 
Bui'ghs, near Glasgow. And he invited me for 
a series of lectures to his electors. He accom- 
anied me to his constituency. We stayed in 
t. Enoch’s Hotel in Glasgow; and from there 
attended tlie meetings that had been arranged 
in his constituency. I remember a visit to the 
Liberal Club in Glasgow to wMch Mr. Caine 
took me. He was a member of this Club. We 
had our lunch here. After limph Mr. Caine 
introduced me to the people who had come to 
the Club to take their lunch. They were a 
fairly good company, all leading Liberals in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, who had their 
business offices in the city. After lunch they 
came and sat around me in the drawing room 
of the Club. The Scotch are a very religious 
people. One of the company was introduced 
to me by his friends as “ an atheist." He 
protested against this epithet, saying: “Well, 
Mr. Pal, they call me atheist because I refuse 
to accept the life and teachings of a man who 
lived under very different conditions nineteen 
hundred years ago, as a guide for my life in 
the 20th century.” I replied, “Why do you 
take it that the Christ whom Christendom 
worships today is really the Christ who lived 
in the first centuiy of the Christian era. There 
are really two Christs, the Christ of the 
scriptures and the Christ of the Christian cons- 
ciousness. This last is the real Christ whom 
Christendom worships. And this Christ has 
grown in the consciousness of Christians from 
age to age. The Christ of the 20th century is 
not therefore really the Christ of the first 
century." This remark of mine seemed to 
satisfy the orthodox among my audience, while 
the so-called atheist also found in this presen- 
tation of mine a rational compromise between 
his opinions and the faith of his friends. 

When I started for England Indian questions 
were receiving some attention from the British 
press and public. In 1898, Mr. Auanda Mohan 
Bose went to make a somewhat prolonged stay 
in his old University, Cambridge., with his 
eldest son, and advantage was taken of his 
residence ha England to enable him to do some 
political propaganda there. The Congress al- 
ready set up an agency of its own, the British 
Committee, for political propaganda in England. 
Mr. Hume, Sir William Wedderbum, Mr. 
William Digby, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji, who 


had practically settled in England, were among 
the members of it. Mr. Ramesh Chandra Dutt, 
who had retired from the public service, was 
also a member of it. This Committee utilized 
Mr. Ananda Mohan Bose’s temporary sojourn 
among them to organize some public meetings 
for him. Mr. Bose's lectures on India attracted 
considerable public attention. Even the 
Times would not refuse to notice them. 
When I was elected to the Manchester College 
scholai-sbip, it was thought by my friends in 
the Congress that I might find time and 
opportunity to do some political propaganda 
for my country. Babu Surendra Nath was one 
of them. And he raised some money for my 
expenses from among his political friends. I 
was, therefore, imder some sort of an obligation 
to do some political work in England both in 
the press hnd on the platform. The earliest 
opportunity for it came almost immediately 
after I joined the Manchester College. Within 
a few weeks of my joining the Manchester 
New College, Lord Curzon left for India to 
take charge of the Viceroyalty. The English 
papers were full from day to day of reports of 
the proceedings of the many farewell functions 
that were organized in his honour. I was 
moved to send two fairly long letters to the 
Manchester Guardian inviting our future 
Viceroy’s attention to the great problem which 
he would have to face and try to solve as the 
Indian Viceroy. These letters attracted some 
attention in England, and disturbed the 
dovecote of our Congress politicians in India, 
because I had said that the Congress re- 
presented only the educated middle class and 
was not really the spokesman of the masses. 
The real problem before both the Government 
and the educated middle class was, which of 
them would be able to capture the gnod-will of 
the teeming populations of the country, because 
it was upon the support of these ignorant and 
stolid masses that the ultimate victory in the 
present political struggle in India wouM depend. 
My Congress friends did not like this frank 
confession that we, the English-educated middle 
class, were more or less almost as much out of 
intellectual and moral touch with the vast 
masses of our inarticulate countrymen as the 
Government itself. The Congress had concerned 
itself more with the works of the Administra^ 
tion that directly touched them and their class 
than with the vital problems that affected the 
masses. My letter was reallv an appeal to the 
Congress, on the one hand, to amend the 
methods of their propaganda and to the 
Government, on the other, to pay greater 
attention than what they have' been used to do> 
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to the physical, intellectual and moral needs of later Mr. Ashutosh Chaudhmy visiting England 
tlie masses. These letters seemed to have to during the Anti-Partition and Swadeshi agita- 
some extent, however slight it might be, helped tion wrote to the Times a strong indictment 
to influence the policy of Lord Curzon as the of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, the latter in his 
Indian Viceroy. Lord Curzon throughout his defence referred to an estimate of his regime 
seven years’ Viceroyalty in India tried persis- published in the Nev> India, my English 
tently to put down the pretensions, as be weekly, wherein I had stated ^at while Lord 
believed them to be, of the English-educated Cui'zon tried to fight the English-educated 
classes in the country on the one hand, and politicians in India, he was always mindful of 
on the other, to win the good-null of the toiling the sufferings of the masses, and tried to bring 
masses in every walk of life, whether in the relief to them. Looking back upon those two 
ministerial service of the Government or in the letters of mine published in the Manchester 
Indian army, or among the general population. Guardian in the winter of 1898, they seem to 
I had also pointed out one of the potent causes have presaged the policy which the new 
of the growing discontent in India to the Nationalist Party formulated and tried to carry 
irritating behaviour of the British in India, out during the exciting years of the beginning 
both of officials and of non-officials, towards of the present centuiy. 

the people of the countiy. Though this charge Towards the end of 1899, 1 received through 
was denied by the spokesmen of the European Mr. Caine an invitation from the National 
community in this countiy, Lord Curzon Temperance Association of New York to visit 
seemed evidently to have been convinced of the States on a three months’ lecturing engage- 
the general truth of thi.s statement. He there- ments. They offered to pay ail my expense? 
fore, while openly unfriendly to the larger while in America, and a £190 as my fee. I 
demands of the Congress was never indifferent gladly accepted this offer; only I reserved the 
to this matter and whenever any cases of ill- week-ends for my work vdth the American 
treatment of Indians by their European fellow Unitarian in connection with my Brahmo Samaj 
subjects in this country came to his knowledge, propaganda. This was agreed, and in Febru- 
he took serious notice of it. When some years ary 1899, 1 sailed for New York from Liverpool. 


GLIMPSES OF MODERN SCULPTURE 

By MONINDRAMOHAN MOULIK, d.sc. 

Moderk Em'opean sculpture which is regarded Metaphysical painting has a predominantly 
mostly as a product of the Great War and cubistic tendency. It represents an intense 
which has found its expression through the reaction against impressionism and the romantic 
celebrations in connection with the Great War, ideal, and interprets human fonns and Nature 
has not been influenced by all those new in their geometrical outlines. The exponent of 
tendencies ^at have almost revolutionized embism eschews every element that is realistic, 
modem painting. These new tendencies are sensual and traditional. He accepts the object 
well-known, for example, futurism, primitivism, of art only instinctive impressions, and dis- 
metaphysical painting or cubism, and neo-classi- carding raison defines the ideal of art as the 
cism. The main inspiration of futurism is a exploration of the unconscious,” even at the 
revolt against tradition and authority, against risk of making it incoherent and monstrous, 
all that is not arbitrary and provocative, in- Metaphysical art which deals mainly with 
explicable and eccentric. The futurist’s quest abstractions and which found its exponents in 
of beauty is in the native jo 3 ' of crude colours. Paris and Germany is already in decadence due 
in geometrical deformations, in the caprice oi to its inherent contradictions. Primitivism has 
forms, and in the dance of mad rhythms. It is a tendenev’ towards formalist innocence, towards 
still an object of the most violent controversies ingenuous spontaneity, and manifests itself in 
and has not occupied a well defined position in the treatment of negroes and savages, on a 
contemporary art, but has proved its utility in technical level sli^^htly higher than that of 
commercial painting. Giotto and the thirteenth century painters. 
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Priiiiitivists- have already rendered their art 
incougi’uous by theii' exaggeration of the super- 
realistic worship of the unconscious. 

The only hopeful tendency of modem art 
is neo-classicism. It affirms, with ever-increas- 
ing intensity, the necessity of return to the 
classic ideals, to rational technique, coherent 
composition, beautiful, solid, and severe designs, 
and to the glory of Hellenic and Renaissance 
masters. The metaphysical painters want to 
recreate, from top to bottom, the artistic sen- 
sibility; the primitivists want to carry this 
recreated sensibility to natural and pure origins; 
and the neo-classicists intend, at any cost, to 
reconcile modernity to tradition, the epoch of 
chemical colours and cinematograpliy to the 
“ golden centuiy.” Thus it will be seen that 
in the field of art, as in politics, today there is 
an, atmosphere which is chaotic par 'excellence. 
The new tendencies • meet together, fight ‘ 
together, and reflect the desperation and 
problems of the modem age. It should be 
recognized, however, that each tendency has its 
element of truth and that of error. Neo-classi- 
cism itself, which is a corrective to the evils of 
chaos, has a danger of its own. Every 
deliberate returh to tlie past may suffocate 
new rebellions containing non-traditional but 
pure visions of beauty. Crisis in art has been 
averted in all limes not by culture or by the 
worship of a definite ideal, but by life itself, 
by looking with eyes of humility and love at 
divine Nature. 

It will now be evident why futurism, 
cubism and primitivism could not influence 
sculpture to any considerable extent. Geo- 
metrical designs cannot be applied to the mould 
of clay, bronze, or marble with the same effect 
as to painting and architecture. That is why 
modern sculpture has rema'ned somewhat un- 
affected by the new tendencies which have 
transformed modern painting. The only ideal 
which has guided the great sculptors of modern 
age is neo-classicism. Modern neo-elassic 
sculpture oscillates between an archaic mysti- 
cism, characteristic of Etruscan and Roman art 
and a symbolic realism. M'chelangelo is still 
the master of modem neo-classic sculptors so 
far as structural designs and the ideal of com- 
position are concerned. Rodm, the French 
artist, is regarded as the greatest exponent of 
neo-clasfic sc\ilpture. In the illus‘rations 
appended to this short article will be found a 
work of Rodin, namely, the Kiss, now in the 
Copenhagen Glyptothek, 

The New Carlsberg Glyptothek at 
Copenhagen con+ains the most repre'smtative 
collection of modem sculpture. It is the result 


of the idealism and passion for art of a great 
Danish businessman whose name is a household 
word in entire Demnark. Carlsberg was the 
foimder of the now famous factory for the- 
manufacture of beer and mineral waters in 
Copenhagen. He had a great passion for 
sculpture, and began to collect works of modern 
artists for his private museum. This private 
museum has now grown into the Glyptothek of 
today, nourished by the fortune of a great 
capitalist and by the love of a connoisseur. 1 
had the good fortune of having a look at the 
remarkable array of some of the masterpieces 
of modern sculpture, and to enjoy the hospita- 
lity of the Carlsberg factory as well, where 
every visitor is offered a bottle of beer or 
lemonade, or both, as the case may be. 

Of the four illustrations from the 
Copenhagen Glyptothek published herewith, the- 
l^andmodeTen or Water-mother by Kai Nielsen 
is a very famous piece of sculpture and is now 
placed in the central yard of the museum. 
There is a veritable pilgrimage of visitors who 
are dravm to this work and remain seated 
there for hours, as they do at the altar of the 
Sistine Madonna of Raphael in the Dresden 
gallery. The Kiss by Rodin, Joan of Arc by 
Chapu, and Night by Binding are all remarkable 
examples of modern neo-classic sculpture. In 
each one of them will be found a delightful 
combination of anatomical perfection, coherent 
composition end rationalist impressionism. In 
order to illustrate that this neo-classicism is 
nothing but a logical evolution of post- 
renaissance sculpture, I have demonstrated by 
their side the immortal Apollo and Daphne bv 
Bernini which was made in the early seventeenth 
century. Between this late renaissance work and 
those of a much later date from Copenhagen there 
is not only little difference in the fundamental 
visions of forms but there is a continirty of 
style and techniaue. I recognise that it is not 
proper to illustrate such an imoortant fact by 
means of solitarv examples, but th^re is no 
space for a fuller treatment in this short 
article. 

For a better apnreeiation of this exquisitely 
beautiful work of Bcmmi which is now in the 
museum of-Villa Borgkese in Rome it mav bo 
useful to exp’flin in brief the liiersrv idealism 
beh'nd it. Denhns w^s being followed by 
Anollo. and took to her he^’s in nrd"r to escape 
him. When she was tired and almost over- 
taken. she praved so that she ra’sht be 
transformed in^-o a tree. Her D’*a''''Pr was 
granted. The preA(> 0 « f,f tr'>nqfr'r»r\n+‘nn has 
air''''dv started. In the the figure of 

Apollo is a glorious embodiment of manly 
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beauty and the gracefulness of Daphne makes 
us forget that slie is made of marble and not 
of flesJi and blood. The agony of transforma- 
tion is visible in her mouth which is slightly 
open, signifying that she is crying out for help. 
Her hands lifted upwards which are already 


being transformed into leaves displays a 
desperate desire for escape from the eurse she 
has brought upon herself. The rhythm of the 
race still lingers in their feet. It is one of the 
most beautitul works of sculpture I have ever 
seen. 


BENGAL TENANCY AMENDMENT BILL 

By BIRENDRA KISHORE ROY CHOWDHURY. m.l.a. 


The Bengal Tenancy Amendment Bill as 
introduced by the Hon’ble Minister in charge 
of Land Revenue has been passed by the 
Legislative Assembly with some modifications 
here' and' there. The Bill thus adopted by the 
Assembly will, in due course, be submitted to 
the Legislative Council for approval. As one 
stage of legislation has been covered and the 
second stage will soon be reached, it may be 
useful to take stock of the exact situation and 
give the public an idea as to the implications 
of the different provisions which the Bill as 
passed by the Lower House happens to contain. 

Before, however, I proceed to discuss the 
provisions of the Bill, I should have something 
to say about the raison d’etre of this measure. 
The Bengal Tenancy Act was amended as 
recently as 1928. The old Act was so mo^fietl 
and altered in this year as to admit the tenants 
to a number of privileges and rights which they 
never enjoyed and exercised before. The 
Amendment Bill in that year was, in fact, 
considered and discussed threadbare from all 
standpoints and was made to include all the 
provisions which might be regarded as con- 
tributive to the best interests of the Province 
as a whole. The members of the Bengal 
Legislative Council of that year did their level 
best to pass the Bill in exactly the form in 
which it might substantially improve the 
position, of the tenants and at the same time 
raight not uselessly jeopardise the economic 
interests of the landlords. The Amendment Act 
of 1928 really succeeded in creating a balance 
of interests in Bengal which it will be unwise 
to disturb without sufficient reason and proved 
necessity. 

For several years past, a movement has 
however been set on' foot in Bengal for revolu- 
tionizing the land system of this Province. -We 
cannot call it a bona fide tenant movement 

7fl-3 


because it has been mostly inspired and fostered 
by outsiders. But the object of this movement 
is to abolish the existing Zemindary system and 
create a class of peasant proprietors in the 
Province. By this, of course, the protagonists 
of this movement do not really mean that every 
peasant should have a fann of his own. It 
does not form a part of their policy to endow 
those peasants who are landless today with a 
sufficient plot of land and set them up as 
proprietors of farms which they may call their 
own. What they do want is simply to 
strengthen the position and augment the status 
of those who constitute today a class of jotdars. 

This movement cannot be called a genuinely 
socialistic or a communistic one. Its purpose 
is not to transfer to any public authority the 
rights and privileges now exercised by the 
Zemindars. Nor is it its objective to subserve 
the interests of the actual tillers of the soil. It 
is in fact a movement directed against one class 
by another. Its one object is to withdraw the 
rights and privileges enjoyed at present by the 
Zemindars and Talukdars and vest them in the 
small class of people known as jotdars. But 
although, this is the primary aim of the so- 
called tenant movement in Bengal, it has been 
kept, as far as possible, covered and veiled. Its 
promoters are speaking and working in the 
name of the tenants. And by the tenante 
ordinary people everywhere underetand and 
mean the general body of our village people 
who happen to live by cultivation. They do 
not know that most of them are landless and 
happen only to cultivate the land of others as 
day labourers. It is because of this •confusion 
that the so-called proja movement has enlisted 
even so much sympathy as it has done. But 
sooner its actual character is understood by the 
people, the better for all. 

However’ spurious the tenant movement 
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here may be, its demands are revolutionary, 
but the Government ol' Bengal appreciated the 
fact that without a sifting enquiiy no drastic 
ciiange as cleuiaiided by tne promoters of the 
movement should be brought about in om: land 
system. The (Jabiuet eany came to a decision 
that an expert and impartial t'ommission would 
be set up to enquire into the working of the 
Permanent Settlement in this Province. It 
would study in minute details the social and 
economic effects of this arrangement upon 
Bengalee life and recommend, if it thought 
necessary, modifications and changes in the 
system. It was expected that pending the 
appointment of this Commission and- the sub- 
mission of its report nothing would be done 
•by the Government tow'aids changing the 
relations wiiich subsisted between the landlordo 
and their tenants. Of course, if it could be 
established and jiroved that all on a sudden the 
tenant population had been overtaken by a 
calamity and some emergency law' w'oulcl a^ord 
them at least a temporary relief, a legislation 
might have been undertaken without waiting 
for the report and recommendations of the 
Commission. But it is a fact that not only the 
cond.tion of the peasants did not become worsi 
any way in the past one year or two than it 
had been before, but on the contrary, it is 
common knowledge that for the last tw'o years 
the tenants have been better off tlian they used 
to be for some years since the slump in the 
world trade began in 1929. Consequently, it 
cannot be said that an emergency suddenly 
arose in the month of September 1937 which 
the Governuieut might like to meet by a piece 
of tenancy legislation. Nor is it a fact that 
the provisions of the Bill are intended to give 
only a temporary economic relief to the tenants 
in ■ Bengal. If they are anything, they tvill 
amount to a drastic permanent change in the 
social as well as economic relations between one 
class and another of the Bengalee people. In 
fact, they will drastically curtail many of the 
rights and privileges which the landlords have 
enjoyed so far. A. Bill whose object is to 
expropriate the cherished rights of one class of 
people in order that another class equally small 
might be better off ought not to have been 
introduced in and passed by the Legislative 
Assembly pending the investigation of the whole 
subject by an impartial and expert Ckimmission. 

The most important provisions of the Bill 
centre round the -questions of the transfer fee 
and the right of pre-emption. Let us take up 
at first the question of the transfer fee. The 

Settlement Regulation of 1793 vested 
tary right over the land in tjie 


Zemindars. Now as the lands belonged to the 
Zemindars, without their consent and approval 
no holding could be transferred by one tenant 
to another. This consent also would be given 
by the landlord only on the consideration of the 
payment of a nazarana. The payment of such 
salami is not a practice confined only to this 
Province. In similar circumstances, such pay- 
ment is and has been demanded by the owners 
in every country. The land was ow'ned by the 
^mindar. Necessarily he would demand some 
immediate money payment over and above the 
annual rent from a person who would enter 
upon the propert}' as a new tenant. 

The transfer fee w'hich was charged by the 
landlord varied in amount from place to place. 
In fact, its percentage was determined by 
traditions and customs which were developed 
locally in different districts of Bengal. There 
were j)laces where the percentage charged as 
the transfer fee was as high as 75. In ot'-er 
places, however, it was ' far smaller. The 
framers of the Bengal Tenancy Amendment 
Bill of 1928 decided to confer upon the 
occupancy i-yots the right of transferring their 
lands either by sale or by gift. In other words 
it was decided that without the previous consent 
of the landlord his tenant would hcnc. forward 
be entitled to transfer his holding to another 
person. But while the right of transfer was 
bestowed vq>on the ryots, -the fact that the land 
was still the property of the Zemindar was 
acknowledged. Partly in recognition of 
Zemindar’s ownership of land and partly to 
leave to the landlords at least a portion of the 
income which they had derived from the transfer 
fee, it was decided to make it an obligation 
on the part of the new tenant to pay along 
with bis pui'chase money a fee known as the 
transfer fee, the proceeds of which would accrue 
to the landlord. The amount of the fee which 
had varied so long from one part of the 
Province to another was now fixed at 20^ of 
the sale price. 

The Bill as passed by the Assembly 
provides for the abolition of this transfer fee 
altogether. The Cabinet oiig'nally intended 
only to reduce the percentage of the fee but 
not to abolish it outright.' But the clamour of 
the so-called tenant representatives forced the 
hands of the Government and in the Amendment 
Bill, which was introduced in the Assembly, 
the provision for the realization of the transfer 
fee was cut out. But possibly, appreciating 
the fact that the landlord would be put to 
considerable expense for maintaining a staff in 
order to record the transfers, the Government 
made a provision for the payment, to the land- 
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lord, of a notice fee of Re. 1. But even.tliis 
mild pmdsion met with serious opposition at 
the hands of the sunporters of the Ministry. 
Consequently, the Revenue Minister Inmself 
moved an amendment to the Bill and persuaded 
the Assembly to cut out the provision for the 
notice fee. If the Bill is placed on the Statute 
Book in the form in which it leaves the 
Assembly, not only the landlords would be 
deprived of the transfer fee but they would not 
even get any compensation for maintaining a 
staff_ in order to record the transfers of the 
holdings from one person to another. 

The loss incurred by the landlords on 
account of the abolition of the transfer fee will 
be two-fold. In the first place, the transfer 
fee, as pointed out already, is to be regarded 
as the symbol of the own<‘rship of land being 
vested in- the landlord. The ahoht'on of the 
fee is the abolition of that symbol as well. 
Consequentlv, it goes without saving that the 
total abolition of the transfer fee amounts to 
the exnronriation of the sacred r’ght, of owner- 
ship which was vested in th^ Zem'ndars by •■fhe 
Perman'=*nt Settlement Regulation of 1793. 
Serondlv, by th.e withdrawal of the right to 
collect the transfer fee, the landlords would be 
deprived of a large sura of money everv year. 
In 1935-36 the amount, reahzed as tr'’nsfer fee 
amounted to Rs. 38.64.222. The Bill, if it 
becomes an Act. will thus provide for the 
expropriation of this income wh'ch a large class 
of people has eninved bv right so long. 

It is not upoften in certain circles that 
the proceeHa of the tran'f'=‘r fee are a p^rqirsite 
wh’ch should not be r'’garHf'd as part and parcel 
of the reo-ular and calculated income from an 
e-atfite and ennseauently mav be parted with 
without amimble. But, it should he kpnwn. that 
the estate's have been hnueht and eold during 
the last 150 years on the bas's of the income 
which wa'5 derived not merely from rent, hut 
also from thi« rightful perquisite. Consequently, 
those who have invested, monev in landed 
estates will he.ncetorward find it difficult to 
realire even a humble return for th-» inves+ment 
of their savings. It should again be known that 
the sum .of about 38 lakhs of rupees of which 
is realized everv year from the transfer fees 
does not go to th.e pocket of merely the small 
knot of large landed magnates of th“ Province. 
In fact, the greater portion of this sum is 
realized hv the middle class talukdars and 
estate-holders. TTnempInvment among our 
middle .clnss pennle has become .so acute today 
thnt nothing ought, to have been done bv a wise 
Government .to. aggravate the distress which it 
involves. It ought to have been at once 


appreciated by the Ministry that the abolition 
of the transfer fee would, amount to a financial 
loss which the middle class could not afford to 
undergo without serious detriment to its 
interests. The abolition of the transfer fee 
means only the robbing of Peter to p'^v Paul. 
The Government ought to have been di’snadcd 
from depriving one class in order to pamper 
another. 

The Bill secondly provides for the abolition 
of the right of pre-emption which the landlords 
enjoyed under the Amendment Act -of. 1928. 
,4.t present, when a holding is transferred bv 
one person to another, a notice has to bs served 
nnon the immediate landlord to that effect. 
The latter has the option to purchase this 
holding, of course, bv paymg 10% more thRp 
the price offered bv the pnrcha8'»r. It is gMbly 
assumed that this is a right which was for the 
first time conferred unon the landlo^'d bv the 
Act of 1928. It is forgotten- that before the 
passing of this Amendment Act the landlord 
had full control over the transfer ot a holding 
from one tenant to another.’ Without his 
consent and approval the transfer could not be 
made to a new tenant. He had thu« abs-'lnte 
right to protect h'mself and anv loeslitv wiMim 
his estate from an undo'^i’-able tenant. The 
Act of 1928. however, withdrew th's right and 
conseouentlv the right of nr'‘-ernption had to 
be conferred upon the landlord thp* his 
est.ate might P'’»t b** encumhered w;th undesir- 
able pevonns. Secondlv. as the transfer was 
now fi^od at 20% of the sale nrice of a holdmg. 
the ri<fht to pr«-eTnntinn h«d to be bestowed 
it.non the landlord sp tt>q.t he ro'gi't n^f he 
defrauded of hi" rightful fe'* h’’^ collusion 
betwnnri th“ t’-oneifprer and th“ tran<8f<'ree. 

The abolition ot transfer f°p provided, 
for in the present Bill c^fs out no doubt one 
of the grounds for maintaining tb^^ right of nre- 
emntion on the pert of the landlord. But the 
more important ground for keenin'^ it un w’ll 
still stand good. In the absenc“ of the land- 
lord's ri«rht of pre-emption, a holding mav be 
transferred to anv person however undesirable 
and obnoxious he maw be. He msv turn out 
to be a sonree of disturbance both to -the 
landlord himself and to th-? p'^ople liv'-pg in the 
neighbourhood. It is true that +be B’tl as 
am<'ndpd in the Assembly pmv’des for the 
right of pre-emution und«r certain , enn'^i^ioris 
on the part of the cn-sh^rers. This will in 
sorne .cases moke impossible the tr'’nsf'’r of 
part of a hoM’po’ to a straucrer. But this will 
nof. .aton the transfer of a wbolp balding +o h’Tn. 
Those who have anv knowledge of our enuntrv- 
side know it for certain how dangerous the 
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introdiaction of - a stranger into a particular may just touch upM by way of showing how 
locality may sometimes be to the maintenance unjust the Bill is.^ The rent paid by the tenant 
of peace and tranquillity. Especially when a to his landlord is the lowest m India if we 
Moslem is introduced into a predominantly exclude the single Province of Onssa from 
Hindu village or vice versa, communal concord calculation. The_ average rent _ paid by an 
may disastrously suffer. It is on these grounds occupancy ryot is Re. 1 per bigha. But the 
that, the right of pre-emption on the part of the average value of the produce he grows is Rs-. 20. 
landlord is essentially necessary. Besides, I do There is, -no doubt, considerable room for the 
not see how by the exercise of this right the improvement of the economic conditions of the 
tenants may suffer- at all. Past experience tells rjmts but still it cannot be said that by the 
us that -it is only in about \’^o of the cases of realization of the existing rent he is much handi- 
transfer that the right of pre-emption has been capped. All the same, however, thpe has been 
exercised. In the future also there is absolutely in the Assembly a severe onslaught upon the 
•no likelihood of any increase in this percentage, collection of rent on the existing basis. And 
In fact, the right of pre-emption is vested in ultimately the Government was constrained to 
the landlord and exercised by him more in the accept an amendment to the effect that for 
interests of- the tenants themselves and only ten years to come it would be illegal to enhance 
partly, in the interests of the landlord himselL the rent - in any circumstances. Under the 
Of all the attacks upon file existing, tenancy existing Act, rent can be raised only if it can 
system, that upon the right of pre-emption be proved in a court of law that the income 
seems -to be the most vehement, but that on from the holding has been increased as a result 
analysis is- found to be the most irrational. of conditions . not determined by the tenant 
There are other provisions- of the -Bill -also himself. Such increase would not have been 
which are equally objectionable, but which unreasonable- and unjust by any standard. But 
cannot be discussed in detail vnthin the limited still- the Bill now provides for stopping every 
space- of this -article. But at least one topic I increase in rent for the next one decade. 


A YEAR OF LABOUR GOVERNMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 

By The Hon. WALTER NASH, -m.p., 

Minister oj Finaiice, Cvstoms and Marketing 

New ’ Zealand's first Labour Government, the ties and the difBculties of -the problems with 
first Socialist Government to attain -full power which we must deal ; yet we appreciate that, 
in any -part of the Britisli Empire, was elected while it is in the short run easier to find excuses 
last year on a short, definite and practical for inaction than it is -to tackle problems, the 
programme. So far as it called for legislation difficulties that will- be -upon us if we do not act 
this programme has already been translated decisively are no less than those that we will 
virtually in its entirety into statutory form in face in taking positive action. It is to the' 
the first- session of the new Parliament. It- is achievements of Labour in its first- year of office 
a- record of speedy achievement, made possible that ! am to-refer in this article, 
by good and loyal team-work, and by the 

commonsense response of the people, a record The Unemployed 

of which I think any country might justly be First in order of its pressing urgency rather 
proud. The task is by no means complete. • y?e than of its fundamental character, the imme- 
are indeed only at the beginning of the building diate problem of relief to the unemployed was 
^®tter order of process and- security tackled. On the day on which -Ministers were 
which m^'s industry and science make abun- sworn in and received their seals of office, the 
dantly po^ible; but we have the foundations 6th December, 1935, the Prime Minister, -Mr. M. 
securely laid- and, as we-take satisfaction In the J. Savage declared that the Government’s first 
work_ accomplished to dflte, we can. also feel business would be to improve the lot of the 
confident of the future. - That is not to say that unemployed, then to restore wages in -industry 
^ under^stimate’the seriousness- of the .task we and the . civil service. A .sum-, sufficient to 
have in hand. We are aware of the complexi- provide., for . an extra five weeks’ -pay. to the 
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tmemptoyed was earmarked as special Christinas 
benefit. Within three months of the Govern- 
ment’s taking; office, all relief payments were 
increased. The latest revised' weekly rates for 
men receiving sustenance where work cannot be 
provided are : single men £1, married men 35j- 
plus 4l- per week for each dependent child ; men 
on relief work receive higher rates than these. 
Concurrently, by vigorous public works activi- 
ties, a shorter working week without reduction 
in earnings, and other measures of which more 
will be said presently, the Government have 
promoted full-time work for those previously 
unemployed. 

Social Services 

Consistent with this principle of giving 
priority of attention to those who were 
suffering through no fault of their own, and at 
the same time of strengthening the purchasing 
ability which had been damaged under the 
previous policy of unimaginative and false 
economy, the Government proceeded to restore 
and increase pensions, Old-age pensions, 
payable to women at 60 and men at 65 years 
of age, were increased to 22s. 6d. per week as 
from the 1st December, 1936, this sum being 
payable in the case of old couples to both 
husband and wife. It was provided that actual 
income received, and not property owned, 
should be the qualifving test. The term of 
residence in the Dominion required to qualify 
for the pension was reduced to twenty years. 
Pensions for miners incapacitated through 
occupational diseases w’ere increased. The 
pension for widows with dependent children 
was raised to £1 per week, with a further 10/- 
per week payable on account of each child 
under the age of fifteen. By a novel provision 
in the law, " widows’ pensions ” were provided 
for wives whose husbands have deserted them — 
such persons being in a sense deemed statutory 
widows for this purpose. Soldiers’ pensions, 
and allowances to widows and children of 
deceased and disabled soldiers, were restored. 
A pension at the rate of £1 a week plus 10/- for 
a wife and 10/- for each child under sixteen, wa*? 
provided for persons permanentlv incapacitated 
for emplovraent. Restoring family allowances 
to their former level, p^o^dsion was made for 
payment bv the Government of 2/- per week 
for the third and each subsequent child to 
mothers having three- or more children with 
family-income under £4 a week. 

Wages Rktored 

Proceeding next to the employed sections 
of tiie community, the two-fold objective which 


was speedily carried into effect was the 
bettering of conditions and the reduction of 
wor king time.- Wages and salaries in, the 
Government service were restored to their pre- 
depression level, as also were wages to workers 
under Arbitration Court awards. Compulsorj' 
arbitration in industrial disputes was reinstated : 
(this system had worked on the whole 
satisfactorily to -workers for thirty-five years 
until the anti-Labour Government in 1932 
temporarily destroyed it under the pretext of 
making wage-rates more elastic). But restora- 
tion of the old status quo was not enough. 
New legislation required the Arbitration Coiu't 
to fix basic rates of wages at a level sufficient 
to enable adult male workers to maintain a 
wife and three children in a fair and reasonable 
standard of comfort. The general basic wage 
has under this provision been fixed for the 
present at £3 16. 0. a week. AH workers who 
are subject to an Arbitration Court award or 
an industrial agreement are required to be 
members of a trade union. 

Forty-Hour Week . ■ ^ 

Breaking new ground, not only for Ne-w 
Zealand but for the world as well, the New 
Zealand Legislature in 1936 introduced as 
w'idely as was immediately practicable a forty- 
hour. fi^'e-day week without loss of earning. 
For the generality of industries subiect to the 
Arbitration Court, this innovation came 
through a statutory direction to the Court in 
every award made after the passing of the Act 
to fix at not more than fortv-houra the maximum 
weekly time to be worked unless the Court, were 
statisfied that it would' be impracticable to 
carry on efficiently any industry to which the 
award relates if the working-hours were so 
limited. It ia to be added that the Court has 
not found difficulty in deciding even when 
objections were made and full evidence 
tendered bv employers, that industries generally 
can stand the forty-hour week. Pro-vision 
limiting the length of the working-week to 
forty hours was directly enacted bv Parliament 
in respect to factories. For employees in dairy 
factories sP'=‘cial provision was made for 
granting holidays insteftd of the usual fortv- 
hour five-day week. The provision made for 
agricultural workers is mentioned below. 

Aobictjlture 

New Zealand’s key industries are 
agricultural, with the United Kingdom as the 
main market. It therefore needs little elabora- 
tion to show that- the price fluctuations 
characteristic of the United Kingdom market, 
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and tha low'-prices of the depression years have 
had a devastating effect on New Zealand’s 
economy and on the life of the farming 
population. This in part explains the Primary 
Products Marketing Act — a major policy 
measure. This Act provided for the payment 
of a guaranteed price to dairj' farmers, the 
price to remain stable for the whole year, the 
setting up of a Primary Products Marketing 
Department to handle the export and sale 
primarily of dairy produce, and the assumption 
of ownership by the Government of all dairy 
produce intended for export. 

Prior to the election, Mr. Savage had 
promised a guaranteed price to dairy farmers, 
based on the average received over the last 
eight to ten years. On examination it was 
found that the ten years’ average (containing 
an equal number of “ good ” and “ bad ” years) 
gave the basis most favourable to farmers.' To 
this was added an amoimt to meet cost 
increases. This brought the price wUch the 
average dairy farmer would receive per pound 
for his butterfat up to Is-ld New Zealand 
currency, ' The average price received by 
farmers who supplied cheese factories was 
increased by a greater amount to compensate 
for the additional costs of supplying milk rather 
than cream, and for the disadvantage of having 
no skim milk for pig-rearing. 

The guaranteed price is not paid direct to 
farmers, but is paid to the dairy factories, which 
are mainly co-operative; the payment is made 
when the Government assumes ownership, that 
is, when the butter and the cheese are placed 
on board the exporting vessel. 

The Marketing Department is therefore in 
the position of owning and exporting dairv pro- 
duce which in value amounts to two-fifths of 
New Zealand’s exports. Mainly this is market- 
ed bv the London Dairy Sales Division of the 
Marketing Department through Tooley Street, 
where alx)ut twenty selected agents sell on a 
commission basis. At the ^me time they 
undertake hot to speculate in' New Zealand 
dairy produce. The domestic market in New 
Zealand is not at present under Government 
control, but the price received by the farmer 
for produce not exported automatically apnroxi- 
mates to the Government’s guaranteed price. 

After the first year (i.e., from 1st August, 
1937), tbp guaranteed price will be determined 
after ^conrideratinn has been given to the neces- 
sitv in the p\ihlio interest of mamtaining the 
stability and efficienev of the dairy industry, 
the costs involved in the efficient nroduction of 
dairy produce, the standard of living of those 
engaged in the dairy industry as compared with 


that ruling throughout New Zealand, the cost of 
marketing “yie produce, and other relevant 
factors. The price will be such as to yield to 
the efficient producer sufficient return to maintain 
Mmself and his family in a reasonable standard 
of comfort. 

Payments for the purchase of the dairy 
produce by the Govermnent are provided by 
drafts on the Dairy Industry Account at the 
State-owned Reserve Bank. Proceeds of sales 
are credited to this account, the procedure 
being for debits at the end of any one season to 
remain as an overdraft. If there is a credit in 
the account for the year ending'Slst July, 1938, 
or any subsequent year this would also remain 
to be set off against possible future debits. 

Financial Reconstbuction 

Reorganization of a country’s economic 
structure requires that the counti'y’s currency 
and credit system must be under the control of 
those who are carrying out the reorganisation. 
Hence several changes were necessary in the 
constitution and machinery of New Zealand's 
Reserve Bank. 

The Reserve Bank of New Zealand 
Amendment Act removed the element of 
control by private interests from the Reserve 
Bank which is now entirely a. State institution 
with directors serving at the pleasure of the 
Government. The Governor and Deputy- 
Governor, however, serve for a set period of 
years. In buying the shares of the Reserve 
Bank the Government paid the market value 
at the time of the election (£6. 5. 0. for each £6 
share). The holders of the shares were given 
the right to accept either cash or non-negotia- 
blp . Government stock (£6. 5. 0. per share) at 
4^, per annum which gave them the same 
intefert as the £5 shares at 5%. 

The Re.sen'e Bank now has, full power to 
buy and sell Government securities, to under- 
write Government loans, and to advance to. the 
Government monevs on overdraft for the pur- 
chase and marketing . of any , New Zealand 
product. The Bank is directed to .control all 
foreign exchange funds, resulting h’om New 
Zealand's exports, and also the transfer of over- 
seas funds to and from New Zealand. Power is 
also given to nrevent, if necessary, the 'automa- 
tic convertibility of Reserve Bank notes into 
sterPng. 

The Resen^e Bank has also power to vary 
the resen'es which the commercial banks must, 
keen w’th it. In addition, each commercial 
bank — there are six — ^must. fumish among other 
ihformation , monthly to the Reserve Bank the 
total of unused overdraft facilities available to 
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customers. Finally, all profits earned by the 
Reserve Bank form part of the budgetaiy 
revenue. 

Mortgage Debts 

Another aspect of finacial reorganisation 
concerns the system of State Advances to 
farmers and home owners. The previou-s 
Government had eliminated vital social service 
aspects of the old State Advances Department 
changing it into a Mortgage Corporation with 
private shareholders and bond issues not 
guaranteed by the State. The Labour Govern- 
ment, by means of the State Advances 
Corporation Act, provided for paying ofi the 
private shareholders on the same basis as the 
Reserve Bank shareholders, reduced the size of 
the Board and, as with the Reserve Bank, 
brought the policy of the Corporation under the 
direct control of the Minister, of Finance. The 
bonds of the Corporation are now guaranteed, 
by the State and first mortgage effective rates 
are 4i per cent. The Corporation can lend in 
excess of two-thirds the value of the security 
only when the Minister of Finance empowers 
it so to do, the intention being, to lend more 
liberally when social policy demands it — for 
example in the case of housing, or of mortgage 
relief. 

The Corporation may make loans to 
industry and be a shareholder therein ; may 
lend to local authorities for housing purposes ; 
may require a mortgagor to take out an 
insurance policy so that in the event of his 
death, the widow will receive the property free 
of-the mortgage; and to protect insurance, rates 
and maintenance charges, may require a 
mortgagor to make periodical payments on 
that account; and unless the Board otherwise 
determines, no mortgagor may further encumber 
the property secured against the mortgage. 

It will be seen that the State Advances system 
has been moulded in the direction of making it 
an instrument of true social and economic 
development, rather than one which promotes 
speculation based on cheap finance. The State 
Advances Corporation is destined to be the 
instrument for providing long-term finance for 
all aspects of economic development, and so that 
it may secure the best possible rates, there is 
provision for the Reser\’e Bank to underwrite 
its loans. The Bureau of Industry (see below) 
is the instrument of public policy which will 
recommend in what directions and in which 
cases loans may be made to industry. 

The State Advances system ensures that the 
farmer may obtain finance at as low rates as 
possible, and for the first time in the history 


of New Zealand’s development, the farmer is 
ensured an income of reasonable stability by 
means of the guaranteed price procedure, but 
these do not solve in their entirety the problems 
of the fanner w-hom the depression has left 
heavily over-indebted. These farmers had been 
workii^ under mortgage relief legislation of a 
temporary nature with a trustee or trustees to 
receive the income and authorise all expentli- 
ture for periods extending to five years into the 
future. The Labour Government finally cleaned 
up this mass of legislation and controls, by 
enacting the Mortgagors and Lessees Rehabilita- 
tion Act, a comprehensive measure providing 
.that all mortgagors and lessees of whatever 
type shall be secured of possession of their farms, 
homes or other property, and that the debts 
against these shall be adjusted to a level not 
exceeding the productive or rental value of the 
property. This entailed writing off debts, but 
protection was given to mortgagees to prevent 
a mortgagor taking advantage of the Act where 
according to equitable considerations, he would 
not be entitled to do so. 

Thus the farm’s position — which is basic — ^was 
provided for. The fanner was given a stable 
guaranteed price and his debts were adjusted 
so that he might secure a reasonable standard 
of comfort for himself and his family. 

Farm Workers 

Agricultural workers were also provided for 
by th^e Agi’icultural Workers’ Act, which 
prescribed details of minimum accommodation 
to be provided for fann worker's, prohibited the 
employment of children under fifteen on dairy 
farms, fixed minimum wages ranging from 17s. 6d. 
a week (for w'orkei*s under the age of seventeen) 
to 42s. 6d. a week (for those aged twenty-one 
or over) , increased by 17s. 6d. a w’eek in cases 
where the worker was not provided with board 
and lodging by his employer, and provided for 
four weeks paid holidays per year. 

Ration, U.ISATION 

A further development in the dairy industry' 
which .has been brought about in the past year, 
is the rationalisation of supplies of cream to 
dairy factories. Despite the fact that New 
Zealand’s cheese and butter factories are almost 
entirely co-operatively owned, the organisation 
of supplies as between factories had been 
marred by the overlapping of factory districts, 
and the competition for supplies in order to 
reduce overhead costs. To eliminate these 
undesirable features, the Commission of Agri- 
culture, a State-appointed co-ordinating body, 
held meetings of the directors of the dairy 
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factories concerned, and by a process of dis- 
cussion and mediation secured agreements (to 
which the Government will give the force of 
law} for amalgamation of factories, shutting 
down of small inefficient units, and the zoning 
of areas of supply. The purchase of the export 
dairy produce at uniform f.o.b. schedule prices 
for Afferent grades is also assisting in the drive 
for maximum efficiency in production. 

I have now outlined the larger policy 
measui’es of the Labour Government, but the 
story of the first year’s work even in the sphere: 
of legislation has by no means been completely 
told. 

Agaikst Profiteering 

Having taken the steps mentioned to restore 
and increase the purchasing ability of our 
people, the Government established safeguards 
against exploitation, against the danger that the 
gains intended to be conferred would be nulli- 
fied by unwarranted price increases and 
profiteering. Two acts were passed to meet tMs 
possibility — “ The Fair Rents Act ” which 
provided for restrictions on increases in the rent 
of dwelling houses and for the determination by 
judicial process of fair rents ; and “ The 
Prevention of Profiteering Act ” which is 
sufficiently identified by its title as *' a measure 
to prevent profiteering by prohibiting the 
making of unreasonable increases in the prices 
charged for goods and services." 

Enabling Act Fob Industry 

Industrial Efficiency Act is in the nature 
of an’ enabling Act for industry but with 
adequate safeguards to the interests of the 
community through direct control by the res- 
ponsible Minister. It establishes a Bureau of 
Industry, the ordinary members of which are 
persons in the full-time service of the Govern- 
ment; special membei's representative of indus- 
tries and their employees are added. The 
Bureau has a wide range of functions advisory 
to the Minister in promoting the efficiency of 
existing industries and of furthering the 
establishment of new industries suitable to the 
country. Provision is made for the preparation 
of industrial plans, again at the instance of the 
Mimster; provisional plans when drawn up are 
to be published so that objections and sugges- 
tions for their improvement may be tendered; 
and subject to the approval of a majority 
engaged as principals in the industry or by 
employers of a majority of workers in the 
industry such plans may be made binding on 
the whole industry. This Act confers power 


on the Government for the registration and 
licensing of industries. 

Public Works 

Public works activity was resumed on a 
wide scale, purticularly roads, railways, bridges, 
elimination of level crossings and construction 
of aerodromes. The minimum wage rates on 
Public Works were fixed so as to enable ordinary 
workmen to earn 16|- per day for a five day 
(40-hour) week. (Their actual earnings for the 
first six months averaged 17s. 3d. per day). 

Housing 

The depression brought over-crowding and 
under-housing to New Zealand — ^this at a time 
when many skilled' building tradesmen were 
unemployed. The Laboui* Government, as a 
step towards remedying the position, _ has set 
up a Housing Department under Ministerial 
direction to build houses under conditions of 
community planning. Two State joinery 
factories are in course of erection to turn out 
doors, joinery work and fittings on a large scale. 
The’houses are to be of bungalow type and rented 
from the State at a low rental. These should 
be the best working class houses in the world. 
Finance is provided from the Housing Account 
at the Reserve Bank ; the money is made avail- 
able at a low rate of interest by authority of 
the Minister of Finance in arrangement with 
the Governor of the Bank. 

In addition the State Advances Corporation 
advances to individuals who wish to own their 
own home a capital sum amortisable at 4i per 
cent interest over a period of years. Where 
the Mimster of France so directs, the sum 
advanced may be up to 100 per cent of the 
value of the house. 

Tliere is also -provision for the State 
Advances Corporation to lend to Local Authori- 
ties to enable them to carry out housing 
schemes suited to their particular needs. 

Transport 

In relation to transport the Government 
frankly accepted direct Ministerial responsibility 
where the tendency had hitherto been to relegate 
it to Boards and Commissions. It nationalised 
4,000 miles of the main highways in order to 
unify the system of control and to eliminate 
railway level crossings which have been a source 
of constant danger. A. determined drive to 
reduce motor accidents and to cope with increase- 
ed traffic has been put in hand by the Minister 
of Transport, He has raised the standard, of 
requirements for driving, prohibited sweated 
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conditions for drivers and unified traffic laws 
into one code. 

The taking of direct Governmental respon- 
sibility in transport is in line with the general 
policy of the Government. In its fii'st months 
of office it abolished a number of Boards which 
had been set up for the purpose of relieving 
Governments of their responsibility in public 
affairs; amongst those abolished were Transport 
Boards, the Unemployment Board, the Railway 
Board and the Broadcasting Board. 

Broadcasting 

Mention of the change inade in control of 
broadcasting reminds one of the precedent set 
by the New Zealand Government in arranging 
for the broadcast of Parliamentaiy proceedings. 
The broadcast provided direct contact with the 
people through the voice of Parliament and 
reduced the dependence on press reports. We 
were not aware of the response wMch this 
change would bring on the part- of listeners. 
Experience however quickly demonstrated that 
the innovation was popular. It enabled people 
in .the towns and tlie rural districts to follow 
the course of Parliamentary business; it is safe 
to say that no part of the Government’s policy 
has been more strongly welcomed and supported 
than the broadcasting of the more important 
speeches and debates which are relayed through 
all the National stations. 

Planned External Trade 

The New Zealand Government fully recog- 
nize that the standard of living which is within 
the grasp of the people of their country under 
full socialist development cannot be attained 
without the co-operation of people outside our 
Dominion as well as within it. New Zealand 
is especially prolific in production of foodstuffs 
and agi'icultnral raw materials. We can best 
raise the standard of living of our people by 
exporting the surplus of these in exchange for 


manufactured products. It is our Government’s 
hope that we will be able to make arrangements 
with the United Kingdom for the interchange 
of our surplus products to the mutual advantage 
of the people of both countries and that the 
threats of restricted production which are so 
inexcusable in the face of pressing human needs 
will be avoided. 

Fob Peace 

New Zealand appreciates, too, that effoi*ts 
that may be made by the Government and the 
people for bettering of economic and social con- 
ditions will be frustrated if the world is again 
plunged into war. Recognizing this it has been 
a main purpose of the Government to play its 
part in discussions at Geneva and elsewhere to 
revii’e and make more real the power of the 
League of Nations in the settlement of disputes 
and in the removal of difficulties which threaten 
to develop into international trouble. 

Looking Forward 

Our programme for next year includes 
comprehensive health insurance, unemployment 
insurance and national superannuation schemes 
to cover every citizen; in addition the education 
system will be recast to provide the maximum 
possibilities for the development of our children. 
As part of the programme a scheme providing 
free milk to all school children wll be put on a 
working basis. 

The Government looks on its legislation 
and administration as a contribution towards 
I collective security ’—a security that is as 
imperative for individuals as for nations. We 
believe that we can make our most immediate 
contribution to this goal by putting our own 
house in order — by collective action to ensure 
individual security — and then helping as we 
can to raise the standards of living in ail 
countries. 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT OF CEYLON 



By K. D. GUHA, M.SC. (Liverpool), A,M.ch.E. 
Technical Adviser on Industries io the Government of Ceylon 


The Cej'Ion village, like that cf India, was 
once a complete economic unit and the different, 
needs of the community were supplied by 
different castes of people; the weavers used to 


A corner of the Lanka Scap Co. Ltd., Colombo 

weave cloths out of home-grown cotton, tha 
carpenters provided domestic furniture and tools, 
tho blacksmitlis turned out iron-implements for 


household, agricultural and martial use, the 
potters supphed pots and utensils, the gold- 
smiths made ornaments for women whos:* 
weakness for them is by no means a modern 
innovation. Fishermen caught fish in the inland 
rivers and in the perilous seas in the same old 
craft as they do today and food crops used to 
be grown even in the most inhospitable province 
by a wonderful system of irrigation, tlie ruins 
of which bear witness to the marvellous 
engineering skill of the past. 

The economic balance of the society was 
thus maintained in those days by the traditional 
division of labour amongst the various castes 
and the countiy was entirely self-supporting in 
matters of social and domestic needs. Great 
perfection was achieved by ancient Ceylon in 
art, architecture and craftsmanship. What now 
remains of it has been the constant source of 
admiration of the connoisseur? all over the 
world. Indeed the prosperity of Swarna Lanka, 
the Golden Ceylon, was so much taken for 
granted that many adven‘urers were attracted 
in the past cither as invaders or traders to her 
coast. 

The contact of Ceylon with the West after 
the Industrial Revolution has, however, resulted 
in the complete re-orientation of her social and 
econom c life. The age-long svstem of cottage 
industries which catered for the needs of the 
people was challenged by the new svstem of 
mass production and centralization which have 
been the key-notes of the Industrial Revolution. 
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A dynamic and altogether new fonn of civiliza- 
tion with its concomitant needs and demands 
rapid'y overwhelmed impress’onable C''vloii 
whose system of industrial production could no 
longer cope with the situation. 

The old balance in the rconom'c production 
of every countiy in the spheres of agriciiltun-i 
end industiy became obsolete. Knitted together 
by the increased facilities of communication, 
the world was becoming a single cconomm unit. 
The old order was changing all the world over 
and the change was definitely towards a ter''i- 
torial distribution of economic production under 
the condition of free trade. In pursuance of 
this tendency, the different countries were soon 
divided into two distinct categories : Agricul- 
tural and Indua*rial. 

From a state of self-suffi^icncv Cevlnn 
rapidlv became purely an agricultural c.ountr>'. 
Periods of boom in rubber, tea and coconut 
acce’erated the process and the Island enjoved 
considerable prosperity by following the policy 
of pure agriculture. 

Tbe modern industrial svstem was, how- 
ever, first introduced .in- Ceylon .. in. so far., as 


the preliminary processings of the primary 
products, viz. : rubber, tea and coconut were ' 
concerned before these were exported. A large 
number of rubber factories, tea factories and 
desiccating end copra crushing mills has since 
been r:s‘abli5hed throughout tin Islend. The 
fol'owing will sive an idea of the main export 
trade of the Is'aud : 


Extort Trade. 1?35 


Cossmoclity 



Vfll-e 

Tfta 

IK 


153 .n6"') 

Rubber 

IK 

111 82-^.140 

344- 

Copra 

Cw!. 

1,03M76 

10.077,212 

D''s:cca‘ed Coconut . . 

cwt. 

601 744 

7 041.R25 

Cocoriu oil 

cwt. 

68‘».229 

9.e48 900 

Plumbago 

cwl. 

270 293 

1 siftQes 


Fifty years ago. in 1885, the export figiu'os 
were 39,042 cwts. tea, 11 cwts. rubber. 181,711 
cwts. copra. 265.184 ewis. coconut oil worth 
Rs. 2.842 269, Rs. 260, Rs. T277003- and 
Rs. 3,303.065 respect'vely. . The desiccated 
coconut industry w-as yet to be developed. 
The figures reveal a phenomenal -development 
of the primaiy industries of Ceylon ’altliough 
the export of .tea and rubber has been 
much iiestricted during a:ecent.-yeai’s- -by 
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Of Ceylon minerals, plumbago is inter- 
nationally noted for its quality. The export 
trade in this mineral dates back to . 1825 and 
great development has been achieved in thss 
technique of mining this useful mineral. The 
boom year for this industry was 1899 when 
635,224 cwts. of plumbago fetched Rs. 22,255,400. 
Since then the industry has 
passed through varied phases of 
prosperity and depression and 
the exports in 1936 amounts to 
270,295 cwts. which realized 
Rs. 1,516,968. 

A spining and weaving mill 
was started in Ceylon in 1889 
with 9,600 spindles and 235 
looms and has since changed 
many hands and survived many 
precarious periods of vicissi- 
tudes, At present it is one of 
the outstanding industrial esta- 
blishments of the Island, having 
19,376 spindles, 570 looms and 
employing 1,000 workers. 

The distillation of arrack, the 
local whisky, from the fermented 
coconut toddy has made con- 
siderable progress within a j 

couple of decades. Modem stills 
are now operating in 8 distilleries which produce 
about 243,031 gallons of arrack annually. 

The process of distilling citronella^ and 
cinnamon oils, two important essential oils of 
Ceylon, has also undergone vast improvement 


Colombo which convert more than 900,000 lbs. 
of tobacco into cigarettes a year. 

Certain attempts were made in the past to 
manufacture sugar and wrapping paper in 
Ceylon without any success, but their failure 
should by no means be interpreted as the 
inherent incapacity of those industries to thriv 


0 


A comer of the De Mel Safety Matches Co., Moratuwa, Ceylon 

during the last few decades which witnessed a 
remarkable rise and fall in the prices of these 
two cornmodities. 

Besides numerous small cigar factories of 
indigenous type in the north of the Island there 
are two up-to-date cigarette factories in 


The Mohommedt Oil Mills, Colombo 
modem copra crushing establishment 

in Ceylon. It must be admitted that very 
few attempts have been made in developing 
industries other than tea, rubber, coconut and 
plumbago whch gave a ready and lucrative 
return. 

The last world war gave u 
rude shock to the old theory of 
static territorial distribution of 
economic production when the 
supply of manufactured goods 
was materially cut off and 
Ceylon realized her utter depen- 
dence on other countries even 
for a sarong or for a pair of 
socks. 

An Industrial Commission 
was appointed during the war 
to enquire into and report upon 
what measures were desirable 
to encourage existing industries 
and to promote the establish- 
ment of new ones. But in the 
excitement of the period of 
boom that followed the war no attempt was 
made to implement the recommendations of the 
Commission until the economic depression of 
recent years has again brought the question 
of industrialization consequent on the low price 
of agricultural produce and the compl^ty of 
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international trade which has already imposed 
insuperable restrictions on the free outlet of 
the two primary products of Ceylon, namely 
Tea and Rubber. 

The doctrine of economic nationalism has 
been operating in evei-y country and fashioning 
the economic structure of the w'orld today. 
Every country is now trying to be self-sufficient 
in so far as food, clothing and other primary 
necessaries of life are concerned and Ceylon is 
no exception in this respect. 


about in mechanical enterprises by an amazing 
ramification of rail and road transport, 
especially the latter which is perhaps one of the 
most developed in the East resulting in the 
establishment of numerous engineering work- 
shops of various sizes throughout the Island. 

Other developments are tiles, coir, vinegar, 
medicated spirit, candles, buttons and a variety 
of jiroducts for common use. 

It may also be mentioned that the Kandyan 
Ai't Association, the Kalutara Basket Society 



A bird’s-eye view of a Tea Estate in the Hills of Ceylon showing a large factory 


Under the driving forces of this new 
economy Capital is now being invested in 
various industrial enterprises of which soap and 
safety-matches have made a remarkable pro- 
gress in recent years. A number of small 
factories has been established in these two 
industries and it is expected that Ceylon will 
soon be self-supporting in Soap and Safety- 
matches. 

It may be mentioned in this connection 
that the part played by the young experts from 
Bengal in developing the Safety-matches in- 
dustry in Ceylon has been considerable. The 
Government has recently sanctioned a quota 
system with a view to saving the small 
manufacturer from the unhealthy competition 
of a well-known Combine which aims at the 
world monopoly of the trade and has already 
swamped the small manufacturer in India 
especially Bengal. 

A striking development has. been brought 


and the Ceylon Cottage Industries Society have 
been doing valuable work in reviving and 
developing traditional cottage industries of the 
Island the products of w'hich find favour with 
the visitors. 

Absence of coal has been a serious 
handicap in the industrial development of 
Ceylon but the proposed Hydro-electric Scheme, 
it is expected, will obviate the difficulty by 
supplying cheap power which is one of the most 
important factors of industrial development. 

The Government of Ceylon is now playing 
an active part in the industrial development of 
the Island. An ambitious programme of indus- 
trialization has already been planned for the 
execution of which 3 million rupee? have been 
allocated and a Department of Industries fully 
equipped with the technical staff, industrial 
laboratories, workshops, model factories etc. is 
in the making. Besides, a lakh of rupees have 
been voted for State Aid to Industries. 
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It is true that agriculture has been and doubtedly revealed the urgent necessity for the 
perhaps will be the mainstay of Ceylon for development of industr.es to attain a wholesome 
many years yet, but the increasing helplessness economic balance between the agricultural airl 
of her primary products in the international industrial production for the future prosperity 
market over which she has no control has un- of Ceylon. 


THEORY OF SOVEREIGNTY 

By C. L. GHEEVALA 


TI 

One of the most characteristic feature of 
the recent pluralistic thoueht, has been the 
profound distrust of the State, and various 
attempts have been made to ‘ discredit ’ the 
State and expunge the conception of Sov 2 re:gnty 
from political theory. It seeks to reduce the 
State to the position of only one among 
many assoc'aticns. The pluralist doctrine holds 
that the other associations arise naturally and 
spontaneously and that their essential functions 
in society are independent of State determi- 
nation.! It is therefore, necessary that we 
should inquire in*o the va’idity of tlie varous 
objections raised by the critics of the ‘ monistic ’ 
theory. 

It was Maitland, who in nineteen'^h century, 
felt increasingly attracted by the realist'c theory 
of Corporate Personality, as sueejested by 
Gierke's ‘ Political Theories of the Midd’e Ages 
According to this view, the corporation is a real 
person though a group person, with a real will 
though a group will. From its very nature, is 
it argued, such a group has a common life and 
a general will, w’hich is quite different from the 
sum total of individual wills.z Such, an 
attitude was bom as a reaction against the well- 
known theory of fictitious personality of corpora- 
tions. The question was naturally raised in the 
Middle Ages, and Innocent had already 
formulated the “ fiction theory ” of corporate 
personality, which combined with the “ conces- 
sion theory”, declared that groups do not 
possess a real personality and that consequently 
the group entitv is a mere fiction, an artificial 
creation of the State.s It was against this view 

1. G. H. /ioker { Pluralistic Theories and the Attack 
upon State Sovereignty — Political Theories, p. 89. 

2. R. H. Murray : Social and Political Thinkers of 
19th Century, Vol. II, p. 378. 

3. Cf. Gierke : Maitlandls Introduction, pp. xvii ff. 
Krabbe : Modem Idea pj the State. Introduction by 
Sabine and Sbeppard, pp, zxxiz-zlw 


that Gierke raised the protest. It was asserted 
that the corporation was a real and spontaneous 
entity, and that from its very nature such a group 
had a common life and a general will, which is 
quite different from the sum-total of individual 
wills. Legal recognition, however, cannot be 
more than an acknowledgment of an already 
existent fact, namely of group life. Thus on 
the one hand, it seeks to refute the traditional 
idea of state-inclusiveness, and on the other, it 
seeks to establish the “ sovereign ” character of 
the group, by rejecting the idea of abstract 
individualism, based on an atomistic conception 
of social process.4 

The position adopted by Gierke and 
Maitland, however, is not without obvious 
difficulties. The question of origin does not at 
all help us to solve the problem. Empirically, 
both the State and the group spring from forces 
which neither the fiction theory nor the theoiy 
of law' itself can explain. What we are 
concerned with here is not the historical priority 
of groups, but the logical priority of the State. 
As a matter of origin, these groups, in their 
earlier stages might have led a separate and an 
independent existence, until they had attained 
the necessary degree of maturity. But these 
separate and isolated groups burst out the 
covering in which they had hitherto existed and 
empty their selves into the larger whole, and 
become integrated in the juristic system of rights 
and duties, represented by the Sbates.5 A.s 
Bosanquet observes :6 

“ The work of the State is ‘ de facto * for the most 
part ‘ endorsement or taking over ’ — sett'n? its imprimatur, 
the seal of its force on what more flexible activities or 
mere progress cf life have wrought out in long years 
of adventurous experiment or sil:nt growth.** 


4. Maitland: Introduction to Gierke, p. xxi.; 
p. xxv; and coUected Papers, Vol, III, p, 318. 

5- R. H. Murray, p. 383. 

6. Bosanquet : Philosophical Theory of the Stet^, 
Introductioz^* p. zxxiii. 
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Logically, therefore, the State reprcspts 
the supreme legal authority, and all corporations 
are plainly Scate-creations. It is therefore, 
necessary, not to confuse the question of logical 
priority with the question of historical oiig-n. 

Again, we are prepared to concede, that, the 
view which regards the group as a mere 
aggregate of atomic individuals, is abstract and 
false. It is true, that such groups may possess 
a real will, which is something more than the 
sum of individual wills. But even here, the 
reasoning is not carried to its logical conclusion. 
Ii we are prepared to think of the group-will 
of the corporation, must we not by the same 
process of reasoning, attribute a ‘ General Will ’ 
to the State, wliich is the expi'es-sion of the 
unity of a whole area and level of life ? It is 
true, that the ‘ General Will ’ is more complex 
than the group-will which merely represents a 
specific interest. It stands for the larger whole, 
all that complex of institutions, which constitute 
our social world. The various groups and 
corporations embody specific, and, therefore 
partial purposes. This involves an appeal to 
a larger whole, which may integrate and 
synthesize these partial purposes, by reference 
to a general scheme of values.7 It is for this 
reason that Dr. Bosanquet calls the State, “ the 
guard' an of the whole moral world. ”8 To quote 
Hetherington : 

“The sovereign is prior; and if we must kerp the 
terms, the functions! institutions are crea'ures of it rather 
than it of h'm. Their rights of sovereignty in their ewn 
spheres (like individual rights within them or w'.thin 
society in g-neral) are not merely ‘natural’, they arc 
rights enjoyed within a determinate system of and 

duties, acting through its sovereign ins itution.”® 

With the opening decades of the 20th 
century, there emerged a new revolt, in th'Jory 
and practice alike. The growth of Anthropology 
and Psychology' dealt a blow to the rationalism 
of the 18th and 19th centuries. Reinforced by 
a more intensive study of the social organ'zation 
of the primitive peop’es, political thinkers began 
to emphasise the instinctive as onnosed to 
rational basis of man’s beha\nour. The works 
of Graham Wallas, McDougall, Dr. Rivers and 
ti e epoch-making contribution of Freud, com- 
bined to undermine the self-complacent faith 

7. Cf. Green : Po'.ilval Obligations, pp. 136-141. 

a. CL Bo-anquet: Philosoohica' Theory of the S'atf, 
p. 302. “It has no de'er-ninate function in a larger 
coTmrnity, but is itself the supreme communi'-v: the 
guardian of a whole world, but not a factor within an 
organized moral world. Moral relations nresuppose an 
organized life; but such a Mfe is only within the State, 
not in relati'n betwen the Srate and other communi'ies 

9. H. J. W. Hetherington : A Vni'nrv Soda’ Order, 
Arlstotlelian Society Proceedings, I917-1918, p. 311. 


in the pure deductive reason as the sole guide 
for the study of the social and political problems. 
The studies of Gierke and Maitland were 
invoked in challenging the omnicompetence of 
the State. The War accelerated this growing 
sense of disillusionment and men began to 
criticize and challenge the very institutions, 
social, political, economic and religious, which 
a generation ago were looked upon as sacrosanct. 
The cherished beliefs and principles were in a 
melting-pot, and there prevailed to use the apt 
phrase of Prof. Laski, an omnipresent anarchy 
of values. Political life witnessed the fiercest 
ferment of new thoughts and tendencies and 
political pluralism once more came in’-o voguo 
attacking the State as a unitary and absolutist 
conception. The State was to be regarded as 
one among a number of social institutions and 
associations. Krabbe, Laski, and Cole, each in 
iiis own manner came to represent this revolt 
against legalist and idealistic monism in 
political thought. 

It would be beyond our scope to enter into 
a detailed discussion of the views of these 
writers, who have sought to attack the State 
from various aspects. However, what one 
really discerns at the back of the various 
proposals made by these writers to “ discredit ” 
the State, is their insistence on the substitution 
of direct representation of economic and profes- 
sional groups on the basis of territory and 
population. 10 These thinkers, all alike, tend to 
strengthen the occupational group at the expense 
of the economic fimctions of the State. The 
classical tradition of monistic thought considers 
questions of sovereignty, as more far-rcaebing 
than questions of representation and government, 
while the p'urali.sts emphasize the latter, at the 
expense of the former. According to Mr. Laski, 
the State is only one among many forms of 
human associations competing with other asso- 
ciations in its claim upon obcdience.n Groups 
exist, and they of course claim the allegiance of 
their members, but if their claim is paramount, 
wdiat becomes amid these competing groups of 
any competing authority? Mr. Laski, contem- 
plates with equanimity the competing groups in 
w'hich the State is but one among many. The 
indmdual is no longer subordinate to the Sta+e; 
he is simply subordinate to the group. H:s 
view, in fact, sets groups competing against 
groups in a ceaseless, striving of progressive 

10. The at'itude of G. D. H. Cole, in Guild-Socialism 
and Society. Refer, M. P. Follett : The Hew State, 
pp. 259-262. 

11. Cf. Laski : A Grammar of Politics. “It is an 
association like others; Church-s, Trade-Unions and the 
rest”, p. 37; and refer, pp. 262-^. 
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expansibir. -It is a -case of the' survival of the 
fittest! 

Is there not a danger in this competition of 
the loss of law and order or liberty and right? 
Benthamite individualism has lost its ground, 
and if, we are individualists now. we are 
corporate individualists. 12 Our individuals are 
becoming groups. The State is retiuired to 
retreat before the advance of the guild, the 
national group and the Church. In an age 
which i-s charaoiiTized by a temper of feverish 
haste, a recklessness and a want of calm, as 
Lasld observes, " the sihrit which denies has 
triiiiuphed over the spirit which affirms.”13 
Barker warns against the same tendency which 
abhors the conventional and admires the para- 
doxical, and insists that ealima on behalf of the 
gi'ouj), need not be pushed too far. For, any 
unqualified theory of the inherent right.? of the 
associations is likely to do as much harm as 
the unqualified theoiy of the inherent or natural 
rights of individuals once did. Whatever claims 
may be advanced on behalf of the groups, the 
State wall .still remain as a necessary adjusting 
foi'ce.i4 Figgis perceives the drawback in this 
unqualified claim on behalf of the groups, and 
acknowledges that 

“ to prevent injusti- e between them, and to secure 
their rigltts, a strong power above them is needed. It is 
largely to regulate such groups, and to ensure that they 
do not outstep the bounds of justice, that tlie coercive 
power of the Stile exists.”'* 

It is necessary to point out that such a 
view as that of Figgis, looks upon the State as 
an important piece of mechanism, w’hose chief 
function is to provide an external environment, 
" to keep the ring.” It plays no other part 
either in the life of the indiv’dual or the group. 
This negative view is a plain im])ossibility, if 
tlic State is to discharge its functions faithfully. 
If we expect the State to safeguard the contracts 
between individuals or groups, or act as an 
arbitrator in case of conflicts bctw'een two gi’oups, 
it is evidently committed to the task of 
determining the legitimate nature of each 
institution, and assigning to it its appropriate 
place in a social economy .16 The State, accord- 
ingly, can no longer be merely an external 
mechanism; it is increasingly called upon as 
Green envisaged, to regulate, reconcile and 
synthesize the conflicting claims and obligations 
in the light of a general scheme of values. 

12. Political Thought front Spencer to Today, p; 181. 

13. Laski : Democracy in Crwisi ’pp. l7»18u 

14. 'PolU^jud' Thought fforn ' Spencer to Today 
pp. 183, .,250. 

15. Quoted ty- R.' H. Murray; p. 391. 

16. Hetlierin*{^ou aod Muirhead : Social Purpose, 
p. 2S0. 


The .pluralists, ' again, by' tlien ■ appe'kl to 
history seek to . strengthen their position by 
drawing attention to various instances where the 
State .or rather the Government authority has 
broken down. But even here, the pictures 
presented are not drawm from a dispassionate 
study of the pages of history. Abundant light 
is thrown on the past and present of pluralism, 
if its justification were to be based on a mere 
appeal to history. It is known to any student 
of history, that with the downfall of Rome, the 
•• State ■' disappeared in Western Europe. In 
the past, the lloly Roman Empire presented a 
l>luralistic form, and w’e hope, there is hardly 
any one who longs for its revival today. Its 
siiccf.ss was not unqualified. Nor can, the 
Middle Ages, “ disturbed by the sandstorms 
raised by the Papacy and the Empire, justify 
the contemporary turning back to mediaeval 
vjays. It is true that the Middle Ages 
abounded in what we call group-life, both within 
the Church in the form of various orders, and 
within the State, in the form partly of local 
groups, such as communes and guilds, and partly 
a.s sociftl groups, such as estates. It may be that 
the original Benedictine monasteries, were auto- 
nomous, and centralised within themselves, but 
as Barker observes, the Benedictines, not having 
common government, were hardly orders. 
We also know how Innocent I'V, used the 
conception of corporations as nothing more 
than fictae personae, which it rested with 
the sovereign to create, to control, and 
abrogate. The Mediaeval State was much 
more an amorphous State, itself becoming a 
“ communita.s,” sown full of cninmumtates.”i7 
Again, this patent fact of the manifold 
groups, bolds more warnings than lessons for 
us. It is possible to say much good about 
communal self-help, but during the Middle Ages, 
the group was not yet itself a fully organised 
group. Even Miss Follett,l8 -^'ho passionately 
advocates the revivification and the active func- 
tioning of the group-life, such as the professional 
a.?sociations and neighbourhood groups, stoutly 
opposes any attempt to “imitate the Middle 
Ages, and points out the following as the glaring 
weaknesses of the mediaeval cities;” the 


17. Barker ; Introduction. Thu Social and Polillcal 
Ideas of Some Great Mediaeval Thinkers, pp. 24-26. 

18. M. P. Folle't : The New State, p. 269. 

Also Cl. the followinp remarks '’f Barker 'on the 
Guild Soriilists: **T!ie Giiilds too roay have their diseases; 
in the Middle -Ages, ibev certainly had; and- to-day aUo 
a SocralisTD based on -guilds might mean a spirit of guild, 
a-B^rit of-pettisess,-whicii pre7erred-the small association 
to the- great society in which it lives.” 

PoUHcal Thought from Spencer to Today, p. ■ 231. 
Also Refer. Laaki : — ^p. 257. 
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jealousies of the guilds, their selfishness, the 
unsatisfactory compromises between them, the 
impossibility of sidScient agreement either to 
mainatin. internal order, or to pursue successful 
outside relations. Tliis fact, again, must be 
closely related with the amorphous character 
and the weak administration of the Medieval 
State. In the light of this it woxild be futile 
to argue from an appeal to the Middle Ages, 
to the position of groups in the modern. The 
Modern State, ‘ with all the richness which our 
intricately complex life has woven into it,’ has 
its own problems and adjustments to make, 
rather than relapse into " the embroynic moulds 
of the Middle Ages.” In a closely unified 
national State, it is difficult to return to the 
Middle Ages, even on a new plane. An appeal to 
history rather points out that an attack upon 
the “Sovereign State” will have to justify 
itself, by shwoing that these social groups and 
associations have shown themselves the capacity 
to solve their problems, and so render the 
objectionable powers of the State unnecessary. 
It is rather their failure to attack these problems 
at their roots, that called the Sovereign State 
to appear on the scene. In fact, as they are, 
they are the source of the problems of the 
State; their nature determines the nature of the 
State.19 

We thus see that Pluralism, as a theory, 
breaks down on its own ground. Dr. Hsiao, 
in his study of Political Pluralism, arrives at the 
same conclusion. 

“ Whatever may be the avenue of approach — •whether 
it be law or legal ibeory, through the problem of 
representative government, or lastly though ecanomic and 
social organization the final outcome of the pluralistic 
argument is in every instance, not multiplicity as such 
(as Tve naturally except) but some unity that transcends 
and points beyond mere multiplicity.” 

The Piuralists, hardly succeed in their 
attempt “ to expunge the notion of Sovereignty 
from political theory.” It has reappeared in a 
more or less disguised form in Dr. Krabbe’s 
"Legal Community” ruled by the “sense of 
right,” M. Duguit’s monistic principle of 
“ Social S 0 1 i d a r i t y,” and Mr. Cole’s 
“ Democratic Supreme Court of functional 
equity. ”20 For the pluralists, seek to attempt 

19. International Journal of Ethics, Vol. XXXII, 
pp. 19-20. 

20. Dr. Krabbe : Modern Ideas oj the State, p. 35. 

With reference to M. Duguit’a propos^ of legal 

decentralization, it may be observed, that so long as he 
holds the principle of social solidarity, as the cohesive 
and all-competent principle of political organization, the 
whole legal system, with all its plnrri centres of law- 
malUag, must ultimately be co-ordinated and unified by 
this principle into a coherent absolute system. 
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an impossible task, when they postulate a b^e 
multiplicity, and deny any ultimate authority 
in society. The principle of Unity has 
persistently reasserted itself in “ Natural Law,” 
in “ Reason,” in “ Social Solidarity,” in “ the 
individual’s sense of right,” or in “ the General 
Will,” however the pluralists may refuse to 
acknowledge it as such.2l And with the 
recognition of his principle of unity, we must 
necessarily think of the definite channel of its 
e^^ression. But even here, Sovereign Authority, 
stUI remains the same, under whatever name 
it may be disguised, whether it may be called 
a “ determined person,” or a “ legal community,” 
or a “ supreme Court of funcional equity.” 
A Sovereign State alone is the appropriate and 
inevitable expression of a genuine General Will.22 

III 

We have made it clear that a purely legal 
concept as Austin's would fail to explain the 
moral and psychological basis on which the 
authority lUtuna-tely rests. The State is 
Sovei’eign because it is an embodiment of the 
General Will. As Dr. BosanquetSS would put it, 
it is a featm*e inherent in the genuine whole, 
with its complex of social institutions, which 
make up the web of the social world. It is by 
its very definition, the “ ideality of all parte of 
the community, trade and religious corporations ” 
being the very stuff out of which the State is 
made. The real problem of the pluralists, as 
Dr. nsiao24 points out, “ is not to destroy 
sovereignty, but to recognize it so that political 
power shall become the true expression of the 
communi-ty.” The true State must gather up 
and synthesize every interest within itself, 
resolving the antithesis of the individuals and 
the groups, The State is sovereign inasmuch 
as it has the power of cresting one in which all 
are.25 It is this collective will, which in its 
fullest and most imperative form, pves rise to 

The logical result of Dr. Krabbe’s position, too, is 
not pluralism, but legal monism. He feels that finally, 
a principle of co-ordination and integration is essenti^ 
in order to evaluate, the multiplicity of divergent purposes 
and organizations into a coherent legal system. “The 
way to freedom”, observes Dr. Krabbe, “lies precisely in 
the decrease, or perhaps the removal of the multiplicity 
either from within or from without.” 

Refer Dr. Kjahbe: Modem Idea of the State, pp. 69-70; 
176; 213-16; 231. 

21. Dr. Hsiao : Political Pluralism, p. 139. 

22. Hetherington : The Conception oj a Unitary 
Social Order. The Aristotlelian Society, Proceedings, 
1917-18. 

23. Refer. Dr. Bosanguet’s note on Mr. Cole's Paper 
in the Aristotelian Societyi Proceedings, 1914-15. 

24. Dr. Hriao : Political Pluridism, p. 140. 

25. Follelt : The IVew State, p. 271. 
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Sovereignty .26 The real value of the pluralist’s 
criticism lies in the fact of their insistence, that 
it will not suffice to say that the State is 
sovereign, but at the same time it is essential 
that the State must objectify the totality of 
social purposes. It is, therefore, that writers 
like M. P. Follett, emphasize the necessity for 
revivification of the group life, which may with 
its rich experience, form the real basis of the 
unified and the unifying State. 

We, thus, realize that the Conception of a 
sovereign State is not incompatible with the 
recognition of the manifold activities of man 
in his diverse relationships. Each group may 
control itself, but only within the limits of its 
existence and influence as a group. The State 
caimot abdicate in favour of any economic 
organization of society, which has no power 
above, nor no motive behind it, save its own 
conscious will to exist and control. Each group 
requires State-restraint not to indulge in acts of 
injustice to one another or towards individuals. 
The State exists, in fact, for the regulation of 
the ^oup life. There is no room for fear that 
the increasing growth of groups should destroy 
the power of the State, or render its central 
authority less necessary. On the contrary, 

26. Ibid, Introduction by Viscount Haldane, p. viii. 


there' is revealed a new relation in the slow 
development of social pui'pose. It has to safe- 
guard and promo'te the common aims of all 
other groups, and see that the ordinary human 
being is not forgot. The maintenance and 
furtherance of the conditions of good life, 
remain fundamentally the concern of the 
State.27 It must ever remain the supreme 
Association of associatioi^, entitled to adjust, 
to reconcile and to synthesize the manifold 
loyalties of the individual, in his relations to 
various groups and institutions, by reference to 
a general scheme of values. 

27. Pipkin : The Idea of Social Justice, p. 53. 

Also Cf. Barker on role of the State, Political 
Thought from Spencer to To-day. 

‘^Tbe State as a general and embracing scheme of 
life, must necessarily adjust the relations of associations 
to itself, to other associations and to their own members 
to itself, in order to maintain the integrity of its own 
scheme; to other associations, in order to preserve the 
equality of associations before the law; and to their own 
members in order to preserve the individual from the 
possible tyranny of the group,” pp. 178 79. 

” The value of the State lies in the fact that it supplies 
a common substance for men’s interest and devotion, in 
vrhicb the competing claims of class and party can be 
reconciled,” p. 245. 

“The State after all, is a single conception of life it 
is a mngle conception which can blend and contain a 
number of other conceptions and a variety of other groups,” 
p. 245. 


THE BADEN-POWELL INODENT AND ITS LESSONS TO ENGLISHMEN 


By S. G. WARTY, m.a.. 


It was thought that the controversy connected 
with Lord Baden-Powell’s remarks impugning 
India’s sense of honour, after causing bitterness 
on both sides, had finally been closed, but 
His Excellency the "Viceroy, as if anxious to 
have his final say in the matter, needlessly 
revived it in his recent letter to the Governor 
of Bombay which was released for publication. 

To us, the controversy on the particular 
point whether Lord Baden-Powell insulted 
India, had practically closed once it had begun 
to yield its results. We were expecting a 
similar practical move on the British side to 
learn some lesson therefrom, but we regret to 
find that, whatever personal opinion one maj’ 
hold regarding Lord Baden-Powell’s actual 
intention, not one of the apologists for Lord 
Baden-Powell has had the courage and the 


frankness to acknowledge that in any case his 
remarks were indiscreet and lent themselves to 
the construction put upon them. 

^ It is to tMs aspect of the question that I 
desire to address myself in this article. Here 
is a lesson, I think, which men of the ruling 
race must learn from the whole episode. The 
lesson is this that they must be very discreet- 
in their language and remarks regarding the 
subject people. The iron immediately pierces 
the soul and all subsequait disavowals are of 
no avail to remove completely the mischief 
once afoot. 

Though personally I have a high regard for 
Lord Baden-Powell and his great work, it 
caimot be denied that his uncalled for reference 
to the Hindusthani language without adequate 
knowledge of it,' as a language that contained 
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no word synonymous with honour, coming as it 
did from a responsible person, was certainly 
capable of causing resentment among us, and 
I cannot but thi^ -^at Lord Baden-Powell 
would have certainly gained in prestige if he 
had shown the courage of franhly admitting 
the mistake of his reference to Hindusthani in 
addition to the formal disavowal of hia inten- 
tion. 

Formal disavowals, we have been used to 
for a long time past, and from actual experience 
we have learnt that there is little sincerity in 
them. It is a matter of every-day occurrence 
that slights are ^ven to India and Indians 
including high-placed and representative Indians, 
by Britishers in authority, and when some 
public complaint about them is made, a formal 
disavowal comes readily as a matter of course, 
stating that the slight was not intended. But 
the habit of insulting is never reformed, for it 
proceeds from the innate arrogance of race and 
authority and from the cultivation of the 
superiority complex. 

What is worse is that when such insults 
are resented, these very people who are guilty 
of the conduct complained of, turn round and 
say that Indians have got an exaggerated idea 
of riieir own importance, and point to the 
growth of self-esteem among them which they 
call unnatural. The late Lord Sinha, a most 
level-headed statesman if ever there was one, 
on his return from England in 1920, warmly 
welcomed the development and cultivation of 
self esteem among Indians, because it was a 
phase in the growth of India’s self-respect. 

Slights seemingly small have determined 
the course of history. The refusal of the King’s 
Commission to George Washington sowed the 
seed which later directed Wasmngton’s career 
and contributed to the creation of the United 
States. The treatment given to Mahatma 
Gandhi from the beginning of his public life 
had not a little to do with his future course of 
action. It is not that these great men nursed 
a personal grievance and intended a revenge, 
but they found the arrogance of race and 


authority reflected un-mistakably in those 
incidents and sought to rectify the position. 

Regarding India in particular, Lord Morley 
observed that “ bad manners were a crime in 
India.” More than a hundred years ago, Sir 
Thomas Munxo, one of the greatest and most 
sympathetic Englishmen that governed India, 
had conveyed a warning to his people in the 
following words ; 

"Foreign conquerors have treated the Natires vrith 
violence and often vith great cruelty, but none has 
treated them with so much scorn as we; none has 
stigmatised the whole people as unworthy of trust, as 
incapable of honesty, and as fit to he employed only 
where we cannot do without them. It seems to be not 
only ungenerous, hut impolitic, to debase the character 
of a people fallen under our dominion.’* 

One reason why Kipling, great writer 
though he be, is vastly unpopular among 
Indian readers, is that he takes every little 
opportunity to pour scorn over India and the 
Indians, and the Babus especially are a red 
rag to him. Indeed I have never been able to 
read some of his writings without disgust and 
resentment. 

If Lord Baden-Powell were not a highly 
responsible person and the head of a large 
orgmiisation to which India had given her 
allegiance, any remarks from him. would have 
been answered with an appropriate retort and 
nothing more. 

X am reminded here of an Indian orator 
in the United States who was explaining Indian 
culture to an American audience, and finding 
that one of the audience was persistently inter- 
rupting him by saying that Indians were an 
irreligious race because they had no word for 
Conscience, the orator not caring to deny the 
accusation, quietly retorted that Americans had 
undoubtedly the word but Indians possessed 
the substance, and thus cleverly silenced the 
interrupter. 

It has been well said that good oometh 
out of evil. It seemed hat nothing short of a 
national slight would have convinced India of 
the urgent need of reconstructing the Scout 
movement on national lines. 



MADRAS PREMIER AND THE SEPARATION OF POWERS 


By Phop. NARESH CI 

In the October issue of The Modem Review we 
discussed the attitude of the Government of 
Bengal towards the question of separating execu- 
tive and judicial functions in our districts. It 
was expected that the Congress Ministries would 
at least take a more favourable view of the long 
standing demand for this reform. But the 
statements so far made by Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar have only thrown cold water upon the 
enthusiasm and zeal of his supporters on this 
subject. In our districts not only the officers 
who are responsible for apprehending and 
prosecuting alleged criminals have to sit in 
judgment upon them in many oases but the 
executive also happens to control the destiny 
of practically all those officers who administer 
criminal justice in the districts. This is a 
condition of things which no person will regard 
as desirable. 

The Indian National Congress almost from 
its very inception set its face definitely against 
this system. It is ti-ue that long before the 
birth of this political organisation an opposition 
was being led against the combination of 
executive and judicial powers. But this opposi- 
tion became more consistent, more powerful, 
and more vigorous with the emergence of the 
National Congi-ess. From session to session 
this body began to harp upon this subject and 
demanded the undoing of this obnoxious 
arrangement in terms which were clear and 
unstinted. There was in fact scarcely a session 
of the Congress in which a resolution was not 
passed without pillorying the administrative 
system under which the thief-catcher could be 
also the thief-trier. Instances of injustice done 
to individual citizens under this arrangement 
were cited with meticulous care and 
separation of functions was urged with enthu- 
siasm and zeal. 

It is true that since 1917 the National 
Congress has been engrossed with wider politics 
and has paid little attention to administrative 
details. Particularly vuth the inauguration of 
the non-co-operation movement the Congress has- 
had no time to spare for ur^ng refrom in. what 
might appear as petty administrative matters. 
But all the same it was never expected that 
when the Congress party would be in office it 
would go back upon the old traditions of this 
great o?ganisation. Pre-occupied with the 
winning of Swaraj the Congress might not 
have any opportunity, during the last twenty 
years, of emphasizing its old demands for 
admimstrative reform in different directions. 
But that is no reason why enthroned in power 
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it would now unceremoniously go back upon 
those demands. 

In course of the budget debate in the 
Madras Assembly the question of separating the 
judicial from executive functions was raised by 
a private member. He pointed out that as the 
Congress had now accepted office it was time 
that it should give effect to one of its old 
demands. The evil of combining criminal 
justice witii police power should not be allowed 
to continue any longer. But Mr. C. Rajagopala- 
chariar, the Congress Priemier, made a speech 
in reply which was disheartening and disappoint- 
ing to a degree. He observed that different 
functions of government could not be divided 
into water-tight compartments. Association 
between one function and another was not 
only unavoidable but desirable as well. He 
again observed that as the Congress was now in 
power there was absolutely no chance of the 
mutilation of justice because of the combination 
of functions. Mr. Rajagopalachariar did not 
remain satisfied with the speech which he made 
on this occasion. Subsequently also in 
addressing audiences in the district he returned 
to this topic and maintained the ^ound he had 
already chosen for himself in this regard. In 
opening the Malabar Lawyers’ Conference e.g., 
he observed : 

"The adminjstratioD of justice is a part of the wel- 
fare scheme of ihe whole natioa and the ad^nistration 
of justice is intimately bounded with authority over the 
executive. You cannot separate judicial and executive 
functions now, as we shall lose much by such separation 
and shall be slower in our march forward.” 

The reasoning of Mr. Rajagopalachariar 
will appeal to none. His arguments are not 
tenable in the least. None deny that different 
factions of Government cannot be absolutely 
distributed into water-tight compartments. 
The Government is ultimately one and 
indivisible. It works with one object— the 
welfare of the people. The different departments 
have consequently to be so correlated that this 
one objert may be gained. But the executive 
and the judicial powers cannot be combined in 
the same hands without a serious detriment to 
the welfare of the people. It of course 
sti’engthens the hands of the Government and 
renders it fully entrenched in power if it can 
simultaneously mobilise its executive as well 
as judicial forces in the same Section. But 
such mobilisation certainly cannot minister to 
the welfare of the individual citizens. The 
judicia^ is intended indeed to co-operate witli 
the legislature and the executive in order that 
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the supreme purpose of Government may he 
gained. But the judiciaiy is not merely an 
instrument for helping the executive in 
maintaining law and order, but it is also an 
instrument for protecting the liberty of the 
individual against encroachment by the agents 
of the police and the executive. ITie latter in 
its enthusiasm for maintaining order may be 
responsible for invasion upon the sacred domain 
of individual freedom as prescribed by the 
fundamental law of the country. Against such 
invasion the only remedy open to the individual 
is an appeal to the ju^ciaiy. The latter has 
therefore not only to co-operate with the 
executive, but it has also to be the task master 
of the executive. It has to nullify many of 
the actions of the executive branch of the 
Government and protect thereby the individuals 
from the high-handedness of the executive. 

In a despotic system of Government the 
liberty of the individual may go by default. 
It is in fact never looked after. But in a 
democratic state the liberty of the individual is 
essential which cannot be overlooked. Proper 
arrangement has to be made for its protection. 
In all democratic states therefore the judiciary 
is so organised that it may not be contiroUed 
by the executive. Instead of forming a limb 
of the executive it is separated from it as far 
as practicable. This separation has nowhere 
undermined the unity of administration. The 
fact that the judiciary is not controlled by the 
executive has nowhere adversely affected the 
principle that Government is ultimately ono 
and is run with one motive and one aim. If 
Mr. Rjagopalachariar believes in the despotic 
system he may make a fetish of the unity of 
Government. If, however, he has still some 
respect for the liberty of the individual and the 
fundamental rights of the citizens, his Cabinet 
ought to follow a policy which democratic 
Governments in other states have found it 
necessary and desirable to pursue. 

Secondly, Mr. Rajagopalachariar has 
pointed out that as the Government was how 
a popular Government and was acting in 
collaboration with public opinion, there was 
absolutely no risk of individual rights being 
encroached upon by the executive. Nor was 
there any risk of such encroachment being 
encouraged by the officers when acting in judicial 
capacity. This is a statement which seems to 
presume too much. In the first place every 
popular Government in modem world is a party 
Government. The popular Government in an 
Indian Province has also to be inevitably a 
party Government. Even the Congress 
Government is the Government by a party. 


This party may have the support of an 
overwhelming majority of the people, but still 
it is not a party to which all the people owe 
their allegiance. Consequently when this party 
is in power and happens to control the executive 
machinery, people belonging to a minority group 
may become perturbed. They may find their 
rights encroached upon by the executive agents. 
If the judiciary is not separate from the executive 
they may not have any justice rendered to them 
against this invasion. At least they may not 
feel that the judiciary, controlled by the agents 
of the Government, is really in a position to 
do them any justice. 

Thirdly, it is the district and sub-divisional 
officers who not only combine in their own hands 
both executive and judicial functions but they 
also control the other magistrates who administer 
lower criminal justice. In discharging their 
normal day-to-day duties, they act on their own 
responsibility. They cannot refer everything 
they do to the Government. These offi.cei’s must 
develop as a matter of course some likes and 
dislikes of their own. Some persons they may 
happen to dislike and may want to punish. It 
may not be impossible for them to put them 
under arrest on grounds w’hich seemingly at 
least may appear reasonable and then holding 
the trial themselves they may sentence them to 
a fine or imprisonment. The Govermnent, 
however popular, will have little control over 
such action. Because of the control wielded 
over the judiciary by the executive, innocent men 
may this way suffer simply because they have 
• incurred the displeasure of executive officers of 
the districts. In the past high-handed actions 
of this character were not uncommon and they 
may not prove to be less frequent in the 
future. 

The Indian National Congress is not a 
fascist organization. It cannot undertake wel- 
fare w'ork among the people in disregard of the 
liberty of the individuals. It has as much to 
minister to the material and moral improve- 
ment of the people as it has to maintain and 
protect the liberty of the citizens. In fact an 
organization has been set up already in the 
country to safe^ard the civil liberty of the 
individuals. This organization may not be a 
body affiliated to the Congress but it has been 
sponsored by many of the stalwarts of the 
Congress. To push the activities of this organi- 
zation on the one side and to continue the 
existing practice of subordinating the criminal 
judiciary to executive control seem to be 
absolutely inconsistent. It is time that the 
Congress High Command evolves a consistent 
policy in this particular. 



CATTLE ECONOMY IN INDIA 

By Prof. T. C. SA^'KAil-iIENON. m.a. (Cantab.) 


“ The ox is the foundation of Indian Agricul- 
ture,” observed Lord Linlithgow some time back. 
With the cow and the buffalo a part of the 
essential superstructure is also provided. The 
average Indian farmer has only a small holding 
to cultivate for which, however, he has neither 
too much money nor veiy helpful machinery. 
The beauty and the boast are the only auxilia- 
ries to his own muscle for work on the farm, 
l^lien the wife keeps tlie home and perhaps the 
bank for him, the bull helps in ploughing and 
in other ways preparing the soil for the seed. It 
helps him to turn the Persian Wheel or pull up 
the leather bucket from the well and so is 
useful for irrigation. For transport of manure, 
produce and farm materials, cattle are used as 
pack animals and for hauling the country cart. 
His cattle piwide the peasant with food and 
fuel and is helpful to him for sanitation. 
Tliey provide an important subsidiary occupation, 
which will bring him an income, and, since the 
animals will require frequent attention, will 
keep him beneficially busy during the slack 
seasons in agriculture. Carver’s statement that 
there can be no good farming without livestock 
is peculiarly applicable to India. Darling has 
remarked in his homely way, 

'‘Without them (cattle) the (Indian) farmer’s 6clds 
remain unploughed, store and hin stand empty, and food 
and drink lose half their Savour.” 

The money value of the contribution of 
cattle in Indian economy is estimated to bo 
about Rs. 1,900 crores. This is made up as 
follows : — 

Value of milk and dairy products . . Rs. 810 crorea. 
Value of agricultural labour . . • ■ » 012 „ 

Value of manure . . . . • • » 270 „ 

Value of son-agricultural labour . . „ 161 „ 

Miscellaneous products . . • • „ 47 „ 

This contribution is made by about 200 
million head of cattle in the country, of which 
about 153 millions are in British India and 47 
millions in the native states. The United States 
of America, two-thirds as big again as India 
has only 67 millions or only one-third the number 
of cattle as.in India. These figures may su^st 
a prosperous abundance, but a closer analysis 
of the cattle economy in India will show that 
there is not* much of “economy” about it. 

Thus the milk-yield from the 200 millions 
is less than that from the 67 millions in U. S. A. 


The over-aged or otherwise useless cattle ini 
India, instead of being destroyed are maintained;, 
these numbering over 25 millions cost th©' 
eountiy about 176 crores per year, that i& 
four times the land revenue of the govemm^t. 
Insufficient feeding of the . animals _ with 
unsatisfactory fodder lower their working or 
milk-yielding powers. Indiscriminate breeding 
leads to steady deterioration of types. Bones,, 
sinews and carcases, which are valuable manure, 
are allowed to rot, bleach and crumble away, 
unused. 

Ordinarily, sentiment may be against the 
deliberate slaughter of the useless animals. 
Often, however, seeing certain animals one may 
feel that it will be a gracious act to release 
the souls of those animals from_ the festering 
famished leather-bags of bones in which they 
are imprisoned. That will be a mercy shown 
in many cases and it shall be doubly blessed, — 
by tile souls of animals which are released from 
miserable existence, and by the souls of animals 
left behind which may be better looked after 
when there are less to maintain. 

An important need for the improvement of 
cattle in India is the better feeding of the 
animals. Many village cattle can be happy 
browsing the jungle undergrowth, while many 
urban beasts have to be satisfied with the 
sweepings from the houses and stables, while 
many others are expected to thrive on mere 
Barmicides feasts. It is most necessary to put 
the existing grazing lands to better use, because, 
■mth the population pressing on land it will be^ 
difficult to increase the areas for cattle-grazing. 
E^’en as‘ it is, the load of about 67 beasts to- 
100 acres is too heavy. In Egypt it is only 
about 40 and in Holland about 25 animals to 
100 acres. Cultivation of suitable types of 
fodder ^ass has to be taken up in earnest, 
after their nutritive qualities have been analysed 
by animal nutrition experts. Further, by 
sillage methods fodder must be presen*ed and' 
stored for the lean months. In these matters- 
the government can do much to help, direct 
and supplement the acti\dties of the people by 
conducting experiments in the nutritive qualitie?- 
of the different types of cattle-food, by main- 
taining farms where experiments in dairy- 
farming are made and by keeping fodder 
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depots from where the dairy-farmer can get 
enough of good fodder at reasonable prices. 

Fodder, however, is not all that matters. 
Darling has pointed out that when “ good and 
bad stock breed indiscriminately, as wiSi money 
under Gresham’s Law, the bad ones drive out 
the good.” From places where cattle-farming 
is less important but better attended to than 
in India, come the names of some famous 
milk breeds of cattle, like the Jersey, Guernsey, 
Ayreshire, and Holstein Frisian, and of meat- 
breeds like Shorthorn, Hertford, Aberdeen- Angus 
and the like. In India there are some 
well-known milk-breeds like the Hariana, 
Sindhi, Karachi, and Nellore cows. Meat- 
cattle are not so very important in the countrj', 
but we want good milkers and good w'orkers. 
Selective breeding is necessary to get good 
types. Some experiments have been made in 
the direction of evolving good Anglo-Indian 
types, as for example, the Sahiwal-Ayreshire 
cross at Pusa for milk purposes. There has 
always been a difference of opinion about such 
cross-breeding and the latest verdict as con- 
tained in the recent Wright-Russell report is 
in favour of pure Indian breeds than any cross 
between foreign and indigenous types. It 
appears, however that good Indian bulls for 
stud purposes are not even one per cent of the 
requirements in the country at present. Drs. 
Wright and Russell recommend pure Indian 
breeds because local types will be better 
acclamatised, more disease-resisting under local 
conditions and generally easier and cheaper to 
maintain for the small scale farmer. At 
present the average yield of the cow in India 
according to the report is only 600 lbs.' of milk 
per annum, and this is not satisfactory. The 
milk-books of certain commercial Shorthorn 
herds kept under observation in England show 
that the yield for years has been over 8,000 lbs. 
per year for eacn cow, and in the Ipswich 
Mental Hospital Herd the yield per cow is 
14,000 lbs. to 18,000 lbs. per year ! 

There are at present in India some dairy 
institutes and farms where investigations are 
made and experiments conducted with various 
ways and means for improving cattle-farming 
in India. The Institute of Animal-Husbandry 
and Dairying at Bangalore has its Animal 
Nutrition Section, and Dairying and Breeding 
Section. There are experimental farms at 
Hissar, Madhuri, Anand, Pusa, Muktesar, 
Izaatnagar and Wellington. It would appear*, 
however, as if only a few imiversity students 
and some fewer experts know about these 
institutions. Further, what a comparison 
between about a dozen experimental farms and 


167,000,000 cattle 1 The recent Wright-Russell 
report recommend the appointment of Dairy 
Development Officers in every Province, and the 
formation of a Central Dairy Institute for the 
country with different sections like Dairy 
Bacteriology, Dairy Chemistiy, Dairy Techno- 
logy and Husbandry. 

No programme for the improvement of 
cattle can be complete if provision is made 
only for feeding and breeding, and nothing is 
done about the doctoring of ailing animals. 
Farmers in the country lose coi^iderably every 
year due to fatality among cattle from diseases 
like Rinderpest, and Foot and Mouth disease. 
This is not to say that in other countries the 
beasts are immune from disease and death. 
But in many places Cattle Insurance Schemes 
and efficient Veterinary services minimise losses 
to the farmer. There is no Cattle Insurance 
Schemes worth the mention in India. As for 
Veterinary service, thousands of farmers either 
do not get it or believe in it. They have 
^ater faith in tlieir own methods of preven- 
tion and cure of the ailments of their cattle. 
When the beasts are struck down by some 
disease it is often due to some devil and he 
gets his due in the shape of toddy and fowls 
or fruits and milk. A preventive measure is to 
tie across the entrance to the village a rope 
from which are strung tins containing special 
mantrams so that the epidemic spirit from the 
neighbouring village may not come in. There 
seem to be some indigenous methods of treat- 
ment, — and very effective too — for the common 
cattle diseases, but those who know the methods 
are very few and can rarely be tempted to 
teach their secrets to others. Cattle diseases 
in some countries have lost their epidemic 
character due to the efficiency of the preven- 
tive and curative measures’ taken. Drastic 
steps had sometimes to be adopted. Thite in 
England and South Africa there was wide- 
spread slaughtering of cattle and destruction of 
sheds to fight Rinderpest when it threatened- to 
become a costly recurring epidemic. Such 
methods may not be easily acceptable in India. 
A Contagious Diseases of Animals Act may be 
necessary to prevent the superstition and 
ignorance of the people from causing extensive 
recurring loss of the cattle wealth of the 
country. Also something more than a veteri- 
nary surgeon to three or fovir hundred thousand 
cattle may have to be provided. The Veteri- 
nary services have to be considerably expanded 
and a closer and easier contact must be 
established and maintained between rural areas 
and veterinary treatment centres. At present 
for many cattle diseases it is the injection 
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method of treatment that is favoured. With 
the expansion of the Veterinary services it ■will 
be necessary also to examine whether the fe'w 
institutes as those at Muktesar and Izaatnagar 
vn]l be able to supply the required sera in 
sufficient quantities at the proper time all over 
the country. 

For better nutrition and better farming in 


India there is the need for good,' well-fed cattle 
free from disease. The transformation- of the 
existing sickly, starving beasts into good milkei;s 
and workers will require money and persistent 
endeavour. All the same an attempt •will 
certainly be worth while, because the change 
will mean better health and greater welfare to 
millions of people in India. 


THE CLOISTERS OF BAVARIA 


By GUIDO 

In cities and villages, or hidden away in quiet 
valleys, surrounded by forests and ■wdth 
mountains in the background, lie the cloisters 
of Bavaria. Unadorned, often looking more 
like barracks than anything else, one -would 
pass them by were it not that mighty domes 
or towers show that these are buildings 
dedicated to God, where monks and nuns, shut 
ofi from the world, have consecrated themselves 
to works of peace and charity. From the 
warm sunlight outside one enters cool halls, 
walks through the echoing corridors, and stands 
in a lofty room with heavenward striving orna- 
mentation, pillars and colors, filled with the 
murmur of prayer and song. 

Southern Bavaria is especially rich in these 
wonderful buildings, whose history often reaches 
back to the eighth or ninth century. Remains 
of ancient cloisters from the earliest days of 
the advent of Christianity to this part of the 
country are preserved in the walls of many of 
these old edifices. From here the monks -went 
abroad to win the heathen to Christianity; they 
tilled their lands industriously and were zealous 
in collecting and preserving literary treasures. 
The history of many of . these cloisters, often 
intermingle with legends, is interesting and 
instructive in its bearing on the development 
of the orders to which they belonged, but also, 
and even in higher degree, for the mi g hty growth 
of the church, its power and its wealth, with 
which it ruled and accomplished so much for 
the good of humanity. 

DiSSOI/LTTON 

Then came the year 1803, when the then 
King of Bavaria and his minister, a Count 
Montgeles, decreed the dissolution of the 
cloisters, confiscated’ their lands, sold their 
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valuable treasures and “ pensioned off monks 
and nuns 'with one gulden a day. Since that 
date many of these splendid buildings remained' 
unoccupied and fell into decay,, or were used 
for secular purposes, until, 30 years later, they 
W’^ere restored to the various orders. But many 
a cloister had already been sold to private 
persons, many an art treasure had found its way 
to a museum or library, so that many cloisters 
possessed only the fame of their past and had to 
begin anew. 

Social Welfare 

More and more they devoted' themselves 
to social welfare, used their great rooms 
schools, or were taken over by the State. In 
the Weihenstephan in Freising, where devout 
monks once lived, there is- now a brewery, with 
an agricultural college. The St. Mang cloister 
in Fussen now houses a museum and govern- 
ment offices. Weyarn, a new building from the 
17th centu^, between Munich and Holzkirchen, 
St. Zeno in Reichenhall and Frauenworth in 
Chiemsee have become educational institutions. 
In Irsee, in the Suevian district between 
Buchloe and Kaufbeuren, the former convent 
from the begining of the 18th century is an 
asylum^ for the mentally deranged. The 
Augustinian Chorherrenstift in Beroh'tesgaden, 
founded^ in 1108 has been rebuilt in-to a palace 
which is occupied by the former Bavarian 
Crown Prince Rupprecht. Niedermuster, the 
Benedictine nunnery in Regensburg, has been 
an episcopal residence since 1821. 

But monks or nuns have remained in or 
returned to many other rioisters and devoted 
themselves as before to the service of the church, 
the care of ^eir art treasures and the cultiva- 
tion of their lands. These splendid ancient 
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abod'es of faith and their churches testify to 
the fame of centuries and of gifted artists. 
Long neglected, they were gradually rediscover- 
ed, and the creations of architects, painters, 
^oodcarvers and stucco workers were recog- 
gnized as the culmination of a rich and indepen- 
dent art. Especially harmonious work was 
achieved during the baroque and rococo periods, 
all subservient to the idea of service to God. 

In Altomunster, 20 miles from Dachau 
(near Munich), now occupied by the nuns of 
St. Bridget; in Aldersbach, Lower Bavaria; in 
Schftlarn, founded in 762, whose Benedictine 
abbey -now contains a high school ; in Rott, on 
the River Inn ; in Weltenburg, on the Danube, 
or in Rottenbuch, near Fussen. 

Art Treasures 

Here one finds treasures. There is the 
impressive halo of the altar in the Damenstifts- 
kirche in Altemmarkt; the altar in Aldersbach, 
rising toward the valued roof ; the wonderful 
Virgin in Wettenhausen, dating from the 7th 
centu^. There is the library in Metten, 
mentioned in documents of the year 770 ; the 
splendid proportions of the imperial hall in 
Ottboueren, founded in 764, with its libra^ of 
15,000 volumes. All these represent a history 
of religious art, than which nothing richer and 
more devout can be imagined. 

It is not merely the overpowering impres- 
sion of the architecture and art treasures of 
these cloisters that enthrall the spectator. The 
history of centuries has created an atmosphere 
which one senses at every step. In the middle 
of the Chiemsee (lake) lies the Frauenwortb, 
one of three small islands in this “ Bavarian- 
lake,” with an ancient nunnery, called the 
Nonnenworth or Frauenwortb, dating from 770. 
It has suffered much in the centuries; attacks 
by the Hungarians in 907 during the medieval 
wars, when it was converted into a fortress; 
conflagrations, etc. Again and again the nuns 


began the work of rebuilding, themselves 
helping with the work, carrying - stones, _ tilling 
the fields, clearmg forests and cultivating 
gardens whose products were used to feed the 
hungry. The tower, dating from the 13th 
oentuiy, still stands, and the nuns conduct a 
girls’ boarding school. In this cloister a nun 
wrote the first religious-mystic love poem in 
the German language, and Wilhelm Jensen, a 
popular novelist who flourished half a centurj’- 
ago, was buried here. 

Wood-Carving 

The art of wood-carving, for which 
Oberammergau is now so famed, had its 
beginnings in the Rottenbuch Cloister. Here 
monks began carving primitive ornaments for 
cloisters and churches, and in the seclusion of 
their, cells attained an ever higher degree of 
perfection in this art. Their creations went out 
to churches as far as Berchtesgaden and 
Salzburg, their fame spread through the world, 
and their art took hold mightily on Oberam- 
mergau, becoming, next to the Passion Play, 
the main characteristic of that village. 

Brewing privileges were granted to a numbei* 
of cloisters, and there are still today a number 
of breweries, now privately owned, which 
furnish a good *' cloister brew.” No less 
famous are the “ waters ” and the “ cloister 
specialities ” of Prauenworth, or the " stomach 
bitters ” of the St. Emmeran Cloister in 
Regensburg. Others are noted for their libraries, 
in many of which works of inestimable value 
are preserved. There is Metten, or Ottobeuren, 
with ancient, hand-illuminated manuscripts. 
The text of the Passion Play was written in the 
Ettal Cloister; in Benediktbeuren one of the 
most important collections of medieval Latin 
songs, the “ Carmina Burana,” was found in 
a 13th century manuscript. These are songs 
of wandering students, the forerunners of the 
modern Bavarian “ Scimadahupln.” 





THE LATEST PHASE ON THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 


By Db. NANDALAL CHATTERJI, m.a., Ph.D. 
Lecturer, Lucknow University 


Lawlessness on the North-West Frontier has 
been endemic for a considerable time past, and 
in spite of intensive fighting in the tribal country 
the British troops have not yet been able to 
restore order and peace. Since the rising of the 
Fakir of Ipi the tribesmen have set the 
organised offensive of the British troops at 
defiance, and have been carrying on in the teeth 
of opposition raids and dacoities on a scale that 
is unprecedented. Hardly a day passes when 
the newspapers do not contain reports of 
kidnapping, sniping, looting, or raids on the 
Frontier. It is true that in all the regular 
encounters that have taken place • between 
tribesmen and British troops the former are 
reported invariably to have sustained heavy 
losses, yet the fact remains that the tribesmen 
have not been decisively beaten, and they are 
active whenever any opportunities for raid 
present themselves. 

The fruitless military operations on the 
North-West Frontier during the last few months 
have at last compelled the Government to 
announce as a gesture of goodwill, terms of 
settlement to the hostile tribesmen. Thus once 
more the ever-recurring disturbances on the 
frontier since the occupation of the frontier 
districts in the last century have been an 
unpleasant reminder of the failure of the 
Government’s inconsistent and haphazard 
frontier policy. The recent trouble in 
Waziristan seems to have convinced even the 
militaiy authorities of the necessity of some 
modification in the frontier policy. Public 
opinion, however, has ever been in favour of 
a drastic revision of the policy and methods 
followed so far without any tangible results. 
Thus, the announcement of a new policy at 
this juncture would certainly have been 
welcomed in all quarters. But it is a pity that 
no such thing has yet been done. 

Both the official announcement in the 
Assembly and the press report of the Waziristan 
peace terms are no doubt too sketchy to permit 
of a detailed review of the proposed change in 
policy, but it is sufficiently indicative of the 
intentions of the authorities. On an examina- 
tion of these peace terms, however, it appears 
tliat no real change in policy is foreshadowed 
therein. This must surely disappoint those who 
had been advocating a new orientation of the 


Government’s frontier policy. The onij 
material charge, apart from the usual punitive 
measures, is the proposed extension of the 
protected area in the tribal country. The policy 
of establishing a protectorate over certain areas 
adjacent to the settled districts is by no means 
new. The Khurrum Agency, the Tochi Valley, 
and the Wana Plain have already been Protect^ 
Areas, for some time past. 

In answer to Mr. Satyamurti’s question iu 
tlie Assembly, Col. Parsons replied in 
September last that the Mahsud and the Tori 
Khel Waziri jirgahs to whom the terms of 
settlement had been offered by the Government 
of India were willing to accept them. He had, 
however, the candour to admit that these terms 
do not indicate any radical change in the policy 
of the Government towards the tribes. In fact, 
the only reason of the proposed creation of 
certain additional Protected Areas seems to be 
that it is considered that protection afforded 
to the inhabitants in these areas will render 
them more amenable to avilizing influences and 
will remove one of the main causes of the 
existing tribal armament. 

The Government have no intention to 
introduce in the Protected Areas regular 
government as in the settled districts, because 
it would be incompatible with the existing 
tribal organization, would be strongly opposed 
by the local tribes, and would also in many 
cases involve a breach of the Government's 
engagements with them. Thus, it is held that 
the introduction of regular* government just at 
present would prove very expensive and would 
be more likely to provoke tribal lawlessness 
than to allay it. 

The real implications of the protectorate 
policy would, be apparent from the following 
analysis of its objects and methods. The idea 
of protectorate must have originated from a 
number of considerations. It was obviously- 
regarded as a step preparatory to the ultimate 
introduction of direct administration. The 
tribesmen were to be slowly accustomed to some 
degree of control before they could be subjected 
peacefully to regular government. This object 
is in the main correct. After all there cannot 
be any doubt about the fact that a sudden, 
introduction of regular administration over a 
people who are most jealous of control, and whe^ 
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have never known regular government for 
centuries past is bound to provoke a universal 
conflagration in the tribal land. 

The internal feuds between tribes and also 
among the members of the same tribe have also 
frequently been the occasion for a general rising 
against the Government. Interested parties have 
always sought to exploit such feuds by fomenting 
disaffection against the British Government. 
Thus, immediate interference in the internecine 
disputes before they assume gi’ave proportions 
and menace the safety of the settled districts 
is bound to promote peace and order. In other 
words, the Government desire to take up the 
role of the disinterested arbiter in their mutual 
quarrels, and this could be possible only if the 
Iribes were made to agree to accept the protec- 
tion of the Government. 

Again, through a protectorate alone direct 
offences against the Government could be 
largely obviated by prompt enquiries into all 
grievances and causes of disaffection. This 
alone can prevent or neutralise hostile preach- 
ing against the Government. 

In selected parts like the protected areas 
it would further be easier to concentrate 
attention and try methods of ameliorating the 
condition of the people in a manner that would 
induce the neighbouring tribes to appreciate 
and sock of their own accord the blessings of 
peace and tribal amity. The protected areas 
would thus be a sort of perpetual advertisement 
of the good intention of the Government. 

Furthermore, it is essential for adequate 
military' defence of the frontier to open up the 
inaccessible country by building a network of 
roads, but the road-building programme has 
always been looked upon with the greatest 
suspicion by the people, and has been jealously 
resisted. But, once an area comes under 
British protectorate the authorities are enabled 
to speed up the building of roads. 

Lastly, in a protected area it is further 
easier to prevent directly and indirectly not 
only anti-British propaganda in general, buo 
the increase in tribal armaments, which have 
been .the principal cause of the absence of 
peace and tranquillity in the border area. As 
immediate disarmament is neither practicable, 
nor expedient, the idea is to check the growth 
of further armaments by some measure of 
vigilant watch and arbitration of internal 
disputes, which could be possible only througli 
some kind of protectorate. 

The punitive measures announced some, 
time ago by the Government appear to be so 
glaringly inadequate that, far from curbing the 
lawless attitude of the tribesmen, these could 


only serve to accentuate their age-old bitter- 
ness and discontent. The Government have 
announced as punishment to the hostile tribes 
that they should surrender 2,000 rifles, and pay 
flnes amounting to about Rs. 75,000 in all. It 
needs no special mention that in the tribal land 
everybody, even a little boy, possesses a rifle, 
and knows how to use it effectively. The 
official spokesmen have had to admit that there 
are no better fighters in the world than these 
warlike and well-armed people. The demand 
of 2,000 rifles is therefore hardly a punishment 
when it is known that each tribe possesses rifles 
many times tMs number. Probably, this small 
, number of rifles has been demanded inten- 
tionally so that there might not be great 
opposition. But, even if the rifles are 
surrendered, as they will be, under pressure, 
there will be no disarmament worth the name. 
The only result will probably be a more 
intensive manufacture of rifles by the tribal 
artisans who in their own crude way can 
produce economically arms of an extremely 
high standard. 

Without appreciable disarmament, which 
must mean prolonged fighting and opposition, 
a punitive tax to be paid in rifles will not be 
a heavy burden on the people, and can only 
spur them on to further armament. As for 
the cash fine, it has never succeeded in the 
past, and has always defeated its own purpose. 
It is the abject poverty of the people, which is 
the root cause of their lawless and predatory 
activities, and it is Nature which has made 
them poor. Under the circumstances, a fine 
will create the greatest discontent, and even if 
submitted to for the time being will create a 
cause for further risings. Punitive .measures of 
various kinds have been tried in the last 
century and in recent years, but punishment 
has left a smouldering discontent leading to 
fresh hostilities. A fine of Rs. 75,000, however, 
is ricliculously low, whereas a much higher fine 
could not have been paid by the people. It 
seems therefore that these trivial punitive 
measures have been announced merely for 
saving the face, rather than for effectively 
punishing the hostile tribesmen. 

As regards the policy of extending the 
protected area, the history of the existing 
Protected Areas does not hold out the prospect 
of much success. It has never been easy for 
the Political Agents to decide disputes -with the 
help of the tribal jirgah. Even the influence 
of the jirgahs is known to be limited. There 
always appear rebellious elements who are not 
amenable to any control of the jirgah. And, 
amor^ the fiercely individualistic "Wazirs and 
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Mahsuds it is difficult to maintain order with 
the help of the jirgah. Even the impartial 
decisions of the British officials in matters 
which concern their rawaz or shariat will 
hardly be popular for long, and may aggravate 
the hatred for tlxe foreigner. When offences 
against the Government are concerned, Idle 
frontier Crimes Regulations will be enforced. 
But, can it be said that this method has wholly 
succeeded in the limited sphere where it has 
been tried so far ? As for the assumption of 
responsibility, and exercise of jurisdiction by 
the Government in the protected areas, it is 
difficult to foresee how far these will prove 
practicable without disarmament. 

The only redeeming feature of the proposed 
measures is that special attention will be paid 
to the needs of the inliabitants of the protected 
areas when proposals for improvement of the 
country are sanctioned. This policy may to 
some extent lead to the economic advancement 
of these areas. The construction of new roads 
is also very desirable. The roads will not only 
be strategically important but will also facilitate 
the penetration of civilization in a land which 
has been steeped in barbarism for centuries 
past. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the 
latest policy of the Government will prove a 
lialf-measure. The essential problem is eco- 
aomic but there is no indication of any 
planning for the development of the country. 
Fhe Fakir of Ipi is still at large in defiance 
3f the mighty forces which have been operating 
fit the cost of a lakh of rupees per day. 

The time has surely come for the Govem- 
ment of India t-o revise the traditional military 
nethods on the frontier. The task of 
settlement has too long been the monopoly of 
the military expert who has failed to bring 
about pacification in spite of fighting for more 
than three quarters of a century. The 
layman’s point of view has so far been 
scrupulously disregarded. The occasion is ripe 
tor a better appreciation of the Indian point 
Df view with regard to the whole frontier 
question. It is no doubt true that the 
jonatructive policy of civilization has of late 
been partially introduced in the tribal land, 
but this policy has been tried in a half-hearted 
way and has not had a fair trial in the midst 
of ceaseless trouble. The border tribes are 
certainly ,not a war menace to India, as they 
have been generally misrepresented. It is the 
militarism and forward policy of the Govern- 
ment which occasionally umte the tribesmen 
otherwise divided' among themselves by inter- 
necine feuds and clannish disputes. 


The Forward Policy itself has been a 
legacy of the last century. For more than', a 
century the policy on the North-West Frontier 
has been based on the assumption of a Russian 
menace to India, and in the nineteenth centiu’y 
the Russian bogey constantly alarmed • the 
Government of India and the British statesmen 
to an extent that would be considered absurd 
today. The policy on the frontier thus 
assumed an aggressive character, and the 
tribesmen were inci'easingly made to feel the 
biTint of British Imperialism. In the interests 
of the Foward Policy, their land has been 
occupied, and their ancient liberties have been 
violated. These encroachments naturally 
created resentment, and goaded the people to 
war. Repression followed in its wake, but it 
always left a smouldering discontent behind 
that flared up whenever any popular leader 
preached a jehad against the foreigner. 

John Morlcy once wrote about this vicious 
circle of encroachment, rebellion, and repression 
in the following words : 

“First you push on your territories, where you have 
no business to be. and where you had promised not to 
go; secondly, your intrusion provokes resentment, and 
resentment means resistance; thirdly, you instantly cry 
out that the people are rebellious and that their act is 

rebellion ; fourthly, you send a force to 

stamp out the rebellion; and fifthly, having spread blood- 
shed, confusion, and anarchy, you declare with hands 
up-lifted to the heavens, that mor^ reasons forced you 
to stay; for if you were to leave, this territory would 
he left in a condition which no civilized power could 
contemplate with equanimity or t^th composure. These 
are the five stages of the “ Rake’s Progress.” 

This description may appear to be exag- 
gerated, but is really not far from the actual 
truth. The tribesmen ai*e indeed more sinned 
against than sinning ! 

It is usual for the advocates of the 
Forward Policy to describe the lawless apd 
violent character of the tribesmen in the 
darkest of colours. The people have been sc: 
conastently misrepresented that an attempt to 
question the popular estimate of the tribal 
character may soxmd strange today. Popular 
imagination loves to picture them as so many 
blood-thirsty and greedy barbarians who but 
for the might of the British army would swoop 
down on the plains of India and devastate the 
whole land. It is hardly remembered that they 
are so disunited, poor, and ill-disciplined that 
they cannot by themselves menace the safety 
of India beyond making daring and sporadic 
raids in the border districts. jGid, these raids 
have behind them an old history of wrongs 
inflicted on tire tribesmen who in defence of 
their rights and customs have been obliged to 
combine at times against the British Govern- 
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roent. Disturbances have invariably been 
provoked by some encroachments on tribal 
land in the interests of the For^’ard Policy. 

The tribal people are poverty-stricken, and 
their country is barren and waterless. “ When 
God created the earth,” so runs an old proverb, 
“ He dumped the rubbish on the frontier.” 
Hence the I’oot of the frontier trouble is 
primarily economic. Life in the border country 
is necessarily as much a struggle between man 
and nature, as between man and man. 
Pimitive measiu-es alone cannot solve the 
problem. Pacification can follow only when 
the people are placed in a position to earn a 
livelihood without being compelled to live on 
plunder and rapine. The policy of blockades 
and inhuman air-bombing has only aggi’avated 
the problem, and has left only a trail of bitter- 
ness and desire for revenge. 

The recent political developments in Europe 
and in India justify a radical change in the 
frontier policy. The so-called Russian menace 
which in the past intensified the pace of 
aggression and armament in the borderland 
exists no more. Owing to Russia’s preoccupa- 
tion with the menace of Nazi Germany and 
Japan, and her' concentration on her own 
economic development, the danger of a Russian 
invasion of India has disappeared. Besides, 
no member of the League of Nations has been 
more ardent an advocate of disarmament and 
world peace than Russia. Thus, there exists 
no more any justification for keeping on the 
frontier a large army of occupation, and also 
for active interference or encroachment in the 
tribal countiy. Now that the Congress move- 


ment has gained a firm hold in the Frontier 
Province with the rise of Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Khan, a more conciliatory policy in place of 
the old military methods should be initiated tp 
give the new Congress Cabinet in the Frontier 
Province a chance to bring about a general 
pacification. The non-violent political move- 
ment under Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan and his 
brother Dr. Khan Saheb may yet succeed where 
military reprisals failed in the past. 

The futility of repression as a means of 
pacification has been more than brought home 
during the recent troubles on the frontier. Is 
it not enough to warrant an immediate revision 
of the w’hole frontier policy ? Should not the 
Indian nationalist have an opportunity to try 
his methods of non-violence and conciliation 
for establishing peace in the war-ridden border- 
land ? The Inman leaders have always urged 
that if the British troops are withdrawn and 
the problem of pacification left in their hands, 
settlement would be easier. The disappearance 
of the Russian bogey, the new alignment of 
powers in Europe, and the growing public 
opinion in favour of peace and disarmament 
more than justify the abandonment of the old 
frontier policy and its substitution by peaceful 
methods asked for by Indian leaders. A 
more consistently humaner policy is needed in 
place of the usual punitive methods, or even 
the half-hearted remedial measures tried of 
late. Perpetuation of war conditions on the 
frontier against Indian public opinion can only 
strengthen the old belief that the frontier 
provides at Indian’s expense a special training 
ground for the British troops on active service. 
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Slanderous tongues are at it again. 

There has recently been published in 
London a book which, even within a short 
period, has achieved notorietj'. 

“ As a Man’s Hand ” — ^that is the name of 
the book — is by a Miss Southgate who protests 
she loves India. But as one who knows the 
Indian people as intimately as she says she 
does, I find it hard to swallow her tall tale. 
She has attempted to misrepresent the status 
of women in Hindu society, especially in the 
South of India. That is flat. 

Miss Southgate is the latest- recruit to an 
army of filth-mongers which has been in exist- 


MASTERS 

ence for many years now'. They have made it 
their life’s work to calumniate Hindu customs 
and manners and present a distorted array of 
facts before a credulous public. 

It is horrible, it is positively nauseating to 
come across such malicious propagandists ! 
Why do they come forw'ard to attack a system 
of which they know but little ? I wonder. 

For, from actual experience, I have found 
that Hindu women are. In many ways far 
better off than their Western sisters. Their 
position as such does not call for any pity 
from the mischief-mongering Mayos and South- 
gates ! 
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The Hindu practices are surely not to be 
treated in a light-hearted way. They are based 
on sound common sense and matchless logic. 

“ Comment is free but facts are sacred.” 
To disclaim the Hindu system as criminal 
towards women is the height of irresponsibility. 
For the attitude of the Hindu religion towards 
the fair sex is founded on traditions that date 
back thousands of years; and the very people 
who adopt it are themselves intelligent and 
cultured instead of being rustic brutes. 

Mrs. Cecil Chesterton is at present writing 
for Tit-Bits an absorbing series of articles 
entitled “Woman Adrift.” It is a collection 
of frightfully touching stories of girls who have 
gone under, all gleaned from real life I Such 
unhappy occurrences are not possible in India I 

MaxMuller was not far wrong when he 
styled the Hindus as “ a nation of philosophers.” 
Their social system is the magnificent outcome 
of centuries of thought and experience. It is 
perfect on the whole. Every practice of the 
Hindu is governed by well-defined rules which 
Ivave all been deduced from nature. Seemingly 
perplexing social problems were solved ages 
and ages ago by Hindu master minds when me 
wesferner who today presumes to reconstruct 
the wisdom of the East was still steeped deep 
in the slough of ignorance and superstition. 

Marriages in Hindu society are seldom 
failures. I lay this do^m in such emphatic 
terms because I know I am right. I have moved 
freely with innumerable Hindu women and I 
have found them all happy and contented with 
their lot. This in spite of the fact that most of 
them at any rate were married young — a 
practice which carping critics so much rave 
against I 

In Hindu society first comes marriage, 
then love. . United in wedlock, the boy and girl 
are attracted to each other in ever-increasing 
measure and slowly they are affinned in imperish- 
able mutual love. For some time after 
marriage they are not even allowed to speak to 
each other (this practice is fast, disappearing). 
Such restrictions tend to draw the couple closer 
together; the very distance at which they are kept 
lends enchantment to the view and when at last 
4hey are let loose on their own way their state 


of mind is such that it augurs well for their 
future happiness. In spite of occasional 
domestic squabbles, their life is smooth on the 
whole and diey stick to each other through thick 
and thin with unfailing loyalty and devotion. 
If this is not love I would like to know what 
is. 

Denial of the privilege to choose mates for 
themselves is not considered a great loss. The 
best interests of the parties concerned are 
usually consulted before a marital alliance is 
fixed up. The guardians of the girl especially 
see to that. 

The Hindu marriage contract is inviolable. 
It is made before the Sacred Fire Who is 
supposed to bear divine witness throughout the 
ceremony and in the life after as well. It is 
a very serious affair not to be broken away at 
will. 

Even if it is a bad bargain— which often is 
not the case — ^the boy and the girl feel they 
should make the best out of it. This imparti 
to their relationship a sacrosanct sense of 
destiny. Their connubial felicity is scarcely 
marred by the various evils that are attendant 
upon married life in my own country. 

The Hindu system is conducive to the 
preservation and fostering of the most lovable 
traits in woman— her charming feminity, stain- 
less chastity and heroic selflessness and 
sympathy. It endows her with the highest 
moral attributes — pristine innocence and chaste 
love. Pre-eminently virtuous, docile, affection- 
ate, sober and mild is the average Hindu lady. 
She is first and foremost the friend of man 
—not his rival or antagonist. She is well- 
provided for by her husband and in return she 
is prepared to give of her best for his sake. 

In respect to widows alone does the Hindu 
system appear to me to be rather harsh. But 
even there the spirit behind the practice is quite 
all right. For the preservation of the moral 
purity of the race considerations of petty 
pleasure are turned aside and the Hindu widow 
is enjoined to a life of the strictest celibacy. 

But the passage of time has wrought an im- 
wholesome change in the system. Abuses have 
crept in chiefly through failure to grasp the 
fundamentals. 




SECONDARY EDUCATION UNDER THE NATIONAL 

GOVERNMENT OF CHINA 

By ROBINDRA MOHAN DATTA, >i.sc_ 


China is a very big country with an area of 
1,532^15 sq. miles and a population of 445 
millions. Like India, the country is mainly 
agricultural and the population scattered 
t^oughout the entire area of tiie country. 

After the country came into the hands of 
the Republican Government, the authorities 
have been trying hard to educate their county- 
men and we propose in this article to deal with 
the problems of secondary education and how 
they are tackled and solved.* 

In December 1932, the National Govern- 
ment promulgated the Law on Middle schools, 
the Law on Normal schools and tlie Law_ on 
Vocational schools. By these laws the principle 
of separate establishment of middle schools, 
normal schools and vocational schools was 
firmly laid down. Detailed ^ regulations 
governing secondary schools were issued by the 
Ministry of Education in March, 1933 and 
revised in June, 1935. The laws of 1932 and 
the regulation of 1936 are the foundations upon 
which the secondary education of China is 
based. 

Middle Schools 

The middle school is designed to serve as 
the continuation of fundamental training in 
order to develop the body and the mind of the 
nation’s youth and to train up good and useful 
and nationalistic citizens. Simultaneously _ it 
serves as a preparation ground for higher studies 
and specialised vocations. The middle Schools 
include both senior and junior grades, which can 
be established jointly or separately. The 
junior middle schools admit graduates from 
primary schools and tliose with equal standing, 
but the number of the latter is not permitted 
to exceed 30-% of the total number of students 
admitted. To enter into the senior mid^e 
school one must be a graduate from the junior 
middle school. Those with equal standing may 
also be admitted, but the number is not to 
exceed 20^o of the total. In view of the 
increase of primary schools and junior middle 

• Thft writer is indebted to Dr. Cbcn Chang Lok, 
phj)., LL.D. (Chic.) , the Consulate-General for the Republic 
of (ihina, Calcutta, for kindly permitting him to use his 
personal library. 


schools in the country, the number of students- 
with an equal standing naturally falls below 
the percentage prescribed by law. The school 
age for the junior middle school students is 
from 12-15 and that for senior middle school 
students 15-18. The maximum number of 
students in a class is fixed at 50 and the 
minimum at 25. 

The course of studies in the junior middle 
school includes civics, -Chinese, English, history, 
geography, mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
zoology, botany, hygiene, drawing, music, 
manual work and physical education. In the 
senior middle school the course comprises civicSr 
Chinese, English, history, geography, mathe- 
matics, physics, chemistry, biology, logic, 
hygiene, drawing, music, physical education and 
military training (for girls, military fi.rst aid). 
Under special circumstances native languages 
such as Mongolian or Tibetan or a second 
forei^ language such as French, German,. 
Russian or Japanese may take the place of 
logic, hygiene, drawing and music in senior 
middle schools. 

The weekly schedule of instruction in the 
junior middle school was first fixed at 48 hours, 
of which 34 to 36 are allocated for class 
attendance and 12 to 14 for individual study. 
In the senior middle school the schedule was 
fixed at 60 hours per week of which 31 to 36 
were allocated for class attendance and 24 to 
29 for individual study. These schedules 
resulted in overburdening the students and 
after long deliberation by educationists invited 
by the Minister of Education to attend a 
conference on the problem, a new schedule was 
issued in February 1936 by which the hours of 
class attendance were reduced from 35 to 31 
per week in the case of junior middle school 
and from 34 to 30 in the case of the senior 
middle school. The authorities felt that the 
reduction of class hours would give more rime 
to students for free development. 

Nobmal Schools 

In accordance with the Law qn Normal 
Schools of 1932 and the regulation concerning 
them issued in 1935, the normal school is to 
train, through strict discipline in both mind and 
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body, competent teachers for primary schools. 
The students of the normal schools must be 
graduates from the junior middle school and 
the course of study covers three years. The 
number of students in a class must not exceed 
50 and not below 25. Civics, biology, Chinese, 
history, geography, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, hygiene, physical education, military 
training are taught. In the case of girls 
military first aid in place of military training. 
They are also to study fine arts, music, logic, 
introduction to education, educational psycho- 
logy, educational measurement and statistics, 
primary schools subjects, practice of teaching 
and manual work etc. Practice and experiment 
of teaching are particularly emphasised. In 
order to provide the student with practice 
facilities, primary schools and kindergartens 
are attached to normal schools. For the pro- 
motion of universal education, local districts 
are establishing short-com’se normal schools 
covering four years and admitting graduates 
from primary schools. Rural normal schools 
are established for the training of primary 
school teachers in rural districts. 

Voci^TioNAi, Schools 

The Law on Vocational School was issued 
in 1932 followed by the regulations of 1933 and 
revised later in 1936. There are two kinds of 
such schools, the junior and the senior. The 
purpose of the junior vocational schools is to 
impart to the youth of the country simple 
knowledge and skill in order to develop ability 
to carry on different occupations. The senior 
vocational school imparts knowledge and skill 
in industry and business administration and at 
the same time the laying of an intellectual 
foundation for future development. The age is 
fixed at 12-18 for the junior school, 15-22 
for the senior school. 

The junior and senior vocational schools 
are classified as follows ; 1. agricultural, 

covering farming, sericulture, forestry, horti- 
culture, animal husbandry, fishery etc. ; 

2. industrial, covering wood work, sheet-metiii 
work, simple mechanical and electrical engi- 
neering, simple chemical engineering etc.; 

3. commercial, covering general commerce, 
book-keeping, accounting and auditing, short- 
hand, typewriting, advertisement, insurance 
etc.; and 4. home economics, covering cooking, 
sewing, embroidery, nursing, house-keeping, 
midwifery etc. (The last kind is meant for 
the girls). Other vocational schools are esta- 
blished according to the needs of the locality. 

The period of instruction in such schools 
i-anges from 40 to 48 hours per week, of which 


30 % is devoted to vocational subjects, 20% to 
general subjects and 50% to practical work. 
Practical work being an important item of the 
curriculum, the schools must have workshops, 
factories, experimental farms and other faci- 
lities. Practice can also be conducted in 
co-operation with farms, factories and business 
firms. As to the cm’ricula, outlines of subject- 
matter and lists of equipment for different kinds 
of vocational schools are prescribed in regula- 
tions by the Minister of Education. 

Since the establishment of the Republic in 
1912, steady progress has been made in the 
field of secondary education. The number of 
middle schools increased from 500 in 1912 to 
1920 in 1933, the number of normal schools 
from 253 in 1912 to 893 in 1933 and the 
number of vocational schools from 79 in 1912 
to 312 in 1933. The total number of secondary 
schools rose from 832 in 1912 to 3125 in 1933 — 
an increase of nearly 400% in twenty-two 
years. 

Side by side with progi’ess of education, an 
acute problem arises and that is the uneven 
geographical distribution of middle schools 
throughout the country. Out of a total number 
of 1920 middle schools, Kwangtung claims 243, 
Szechwan 224, Liaoning 130, Kiangsu 120 and 
Honan 118. Among the municipalities there 
are 110 middle schools in Shanghai and 71 in 
Peiping. The number varies from 50 to 100 in 
nine provinces. It is below 50 in 13 provinces, 
these being Kiangsi with 42, Yunnan with 47, 
Kweichow with 28, Shensi with 23, Kansu with 
13, Chinghai with 3, Jehol with 5, Chahar with 
4, Suiyuan with 3, Ninghsia with 2, Kirin with 
29, Heilingkiang with 10 and Sianking with 
only 1. The National Government is tiying 
hard to establish many more schools throughout 
the country according to the needs of the 
provinces. 

Regarding the normal schools, the lack of 
funds prevents the Government from increasing 
the number. There were 893 normal schools in 
1933, with Hopei having 166, Liaoning 109, 
Honan 105, Santung 81, Kwantung 60 and 
Szechwan 51. The number was below 50 in 
each of the remaining provinces. . Among the 
municipalities Shanghai had only 7 normal 
schools and Peiping 3. In view of the advance- 
ment of universal education, there is a great 
demand for teachers in primary schools. 
Vigorous efforts are made to establish more 
normal schools in the country, especially in the 
distant and border provinces. 

Out of a total of ^12 vocational schools in 
1933, 27 were found in Kiangsu, 22 in Chekiang. 
24 in Hunan, 30 in Kwantung, 28 in Honan, 
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20 in Hopei, and 35 in Liaoning. The number 
was below 20 in the remaining provinces. In 
this time of national reconstruction, the need 
of vocational schools is felt and the Republican 
•Govemmnt have turned their closest attention 
to their development throughout the country 
'evenly. 

Secondary schools may be private and 
public. The latter consists of schools established 
by the Government while the former are schools 
founded by individuals and corporations. 
Public secondary schools may be either national, 
-provincial, municipal or district and they are 
•usually named in conformity with their sources 
of income. Private ones include those founded 
by foreign missionaries including such societies. 
•Normal schools are exceptions as they can be 
established and maintained only by the Govern- 
ment and no private individual or corporation is 
allowed to enter the field. Out of 3125 
secondaiy schools in existence in 1933, 17 are 
national, 563 provincial and municipal, 1515 
district and 1030 private. Of the total number 
2581 schools for boys were established while 
girls’ schools were 544. 

Public secondapr schools derive their funds 
from national, provincial, municipal and district 
treasuries. In case of private schools, the 
greater part of the funds comes from endow- 
ments and student’s fees. The expenditure of 
middle schools rose from $3,296,672 in 1912 to 
$39,575,546 in 1933, that of normal schools 
from $2,040,387 in 1912 to $10,526,324 in 1933 
and that of vocational schools from 81,024.903 
in 1912 to $6,361,962 and that in 1933 
$56,644,838, representing an increase of about 
$00% in 22 years. 

The annual expenditure of secondary 
schools in 1933 totalled $56,644,838 of which 
$35,626,149 was for public schools and 
$21,018,689 for private schools. This shows 
sufficiently that, as regards finance, public 
secondary schools were in a much better 
position than private ones. But the funds 
devoted to secondary education varied in 
different provinces and municipalities. Out of 
the total amount of $56,644,838 appropriated 
for 1933, Kwangtung stands out first with 
$8,473,530, Kiangsu coming next with $4,192. 
252, Szechwan with $3,951,463, and Hopei with 
$3,763,545. The figure was below $3,000,000 
in seven provinces, below $2,000,000 in six 
provinces and below $1,000,000 in 13 provinces. 
Among the municipalities Shan^iai stands out 
with $4,166,272, Peiping with $2,403,615 and 
each .of the other four with less than $1,000,000. 
For the extension and development of normal 
and vocational education the law of 1933 requires 
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all the provincial and municipal authorities 
to apportion their budgets for secondary educa- 
tion so that 40% will be devoted to middle 
schools, 25% to normal schools and 35% to 
vocational schools. It is expected that the 
standard will be airived at by the end of 1937. 
According to the law, all increases in the budget 
of secondary education should first be devoted 
to normal and vocational schools. 

The number of students in middle schools 
totalled 59,971 in 1912 and 415,948 in 1933, the 
number in normal schools 28,525 in 1912 and 
100,840 in 1933, and the number in vocational 
schools 9,469 in 1912 and 42,532 in 1933. 
Taken as a whole, the number of students in 
secondary schools rose from 97,965 in 1912 to 
559,320 in 1933 — an increase of about 500% in 
22 years. 

In 1933, there were 659,320 students in 
secondary schools and of this number 415,948 
(or 74.37%) were in middle schools, 100,840 
(or IS.O-S^) in normal schools and 42,532 (or 
7.60%) in vocational schools. Out of the total 
number of 559,320 students, 452,274 were boys 
and 107,046 girls. While this figure may not 
be taken to mean equal opportunity for both 
sexes in secondary schools, nevertheless the 
number of girl students did increase more 
rapidly than that of boy students. In 1930, the 
total number of boy students was 424,223 and 
that of girl students 90,386. The figures were 
436,863 and 99,986 respectively in 1931 and 
442,309 and 103,903 respectively in 1932. It is 
expected that the number of boy and girl 
students will be nearly balanced i'a the near 
future. 

In 1933, there were 102,581 graduates 
from secondary schools, of which 84,031 were 
boys and 18,650 girls. If an analysis be made 
of their Alma Mater it will be found that 
68,028 were from middle schools 25,729 from 
Normal schools and 8824 from Vocational 
schools. Of these 102,581 graduates, 71,215 
were from public secondary schools and 31,366 
from private secondary schools. The import- 
ance of private secondary schools cannot be 
ignored as nearly 50% of the students • who 
passed university entrance examinations were 
graduates from these establishments. 

A little more analysis will throw a flood of 
light on the place of secondary education in 
the national life of the countiy. Out of a 
total population of 445,849,661, there were 
559,320 students in secondary schools or 12.55 
in every 10,000 of population. Among the 
pro\dnces, Kwantung ranked first with 22.30 
per 10,000, Liaoning with 21.61, ‘twelve pro- 
vinces with from 10 to 20 and fourteen 
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provinces with less than ten, Among the 
municipalities, Peiping ranks first with 137.71 
per 10,000, Nanking with 114.89, Shanghai 
with 90.25, Tsingtao with 53.46 and Weihaiwei 
with 25.25. It would appear that considerable 
adjustment is needed in order to seciue an 
equal development of secondarj' education in 
all parts of the country. 

In 1933 teachers and members of stafi' in 
secondary schools totalled 61,638, of which 
number 55,965 were male and 5,673 female. 
Of the total number 43,486 w'ere found in 
middle schools, 11,395 in normal _ schools and 
6,757 in vocational schools. Public secondary 
schools had 37,698 teachers and members of 
staff while private secondary schools had 23,940. 
As ragards the qualifications of the 61,638 
teachers and staff members in secondary 
schools, 3,947 (or 6.467o) were graduates from 
foreign universities, 2,958 (or 4.84%) graduates 
from normal universities, 16,220 (26.55%) 

graduates from" home universities, 6,646 (or 
10.83%) gr-aduates from superior normal 
schools, 11,562 (or 18.92%) graduates from 
other schools. For the supply of teaching 
staffs, secondary schools in China depend on 
their own universities, colleges and technical 
schools. Hence the improvement of higher 
education has a direct bearing upon the 
development of secondarj' education. 

On May 2G, 1932 the Ministp’ of Education 
issued the Provisional Reflations Goveming 
Official Examinations for Graduating Students 
of iliddle Schools and Primary Schools, the 
aim of which was to ascertain and raise the 
standard of students on the one hand and to 
increase the efficiency of instruction on the 
other. Normal schools and vocational schools 
were not subjected to this Regulation. Ail of 
the graduating students of middle schools were 
required to take the official examination held 
under the direction of provincial or municipal 
educational authorities. The subjects for 
examination were prescribed and issued in an 
order by the Minister of Education in June. 
The doctrine of the Kuomintang, Chinese, 
foreign languages, mathematics, history, geo- 
graphy, natural sciences and physical education 
were the examination subjects for graduating 
students of Junior middle schools, and the 
doctrine of the Kuomintang, Chinese, foreign 
languages, mathematics, history, geography, 
physics, chemistry, biology and physical edu- 
cation for those of senior middle schools. No 
student was to be given his diploma or 
certificate unless he passed the official examina- 
tion and without diploma or certificate a 
student was not permitted to attend ^e entrance 


examinations of colleges and uni-v^rsities. In 
case be should fail in one or two subjects, he 
would be allowed to take another examination. 
Should he fail again, he would have another 
final chance after one year. 

These Provisional Regulations were revised 
by the Minisuy of Education in Decembei 
1932. By the new law exemption was given 
to students of primary schools, while students 
of middle schools who had failed in 2 or 3 
subjects were allowed to attend the university 
on probation. 

The Regulations Governing Official Exami- 
nation for Graduating Students in Middle 
Schools issued by the Ministry of Educatioii 
in 1933, were revised again in 1935) In April 
1936, the number of subjects prescribed in th,j 
official examination was reduced to cover only 
Chinsee, foreign languages, mathematics, 
physics, chemistry, history and: geography. 
Official examinations were to be held in 
different localities to suit the convenience of 
the students. The Provisional Regulations 
issued in 1934 were superseded by the Regula- 
tions of 1935. The subjects covered in the 
examinations were modified according' to the 
type of normal schools. Since the holding of 
official examinations, the general standard of 
secondary schools has been raised and 
established. 

An analysis of the statistics of 1934 
shows that of the 68,218 students from 2,228 
middle schools who took official examinations, 
45,381 (or 66.52%) passed. In the same year, 
12,555 students from 373 normal schools took 
official examinations and 7,340 (or 58,46%)! 
passed. 

Teaching or Science 

For the few years past the teaching of 
science in schools has been confronted with 
manifold difficulties. China having a long 
literary ti’adition, a great majority of Chinese 
students in secondary schools show an inclina- 
tion toward literature and history rather than 
towards mathematics, physics, chemistry, 
biology- The interest in literary subjects 
means the neglect of science, which forms the 
foundation of modern education. So the 
Ministry of Education thought that the solution 
lies in the direction not of discouraging the 
study of literary subjects but of bringing the 
teaching of science on the same footing as that 
of letters. Both letter's and science must be 
equally emphasized. Secondly, there are tech- 
nical difficulties. In some secondary schools it 
is the lack of funds which prevents them from 
offering the minimum requirement in the 
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teaching of . scieifce. Without necessaiy equip- 
ment, science instruction cannot be a reality. 
So to solve the problem useful apparatus are 
purchased for those schools and improvement 
of laboratories is effected. 

The Ministry prescribed in 1933, lists of 
standard equipment for physics, chemistry, 
botany, zoology and biology together with a 
detailed description. Laboratory work has been 
made compulsory in secondary schools and it 
is perceptible that the situation has improved. 
In distant provinces, joint laboratories for 
several schools have been established as a 
temporary expedient. 

In collaboration witli the Institute of 
Physios of the Academia Sinica, and utilizing 
financial assistance from various Boxer Indem- 
nity bodies, the Ministry of Education has 
launched a plan for manufacturing scientific 
instruments, In 1936, some 80 sets of equip- 
ment for physics and' 180 sets of equipment for 
chemistry were manufactured and distributed 
to senior middle schools in different provinces 
and municipalities. A greater quantity of 
.scientific instruments, including 2,000 sets of 
equipment for physics and 660 sets of equip- 
ment for chemist^ had been made and 
•distributed to junior middle schools in the 
country. The sets were sold at 50 ‘^ of their 
cost in the case of the senior middle schools 
and 60% in the case of the junior middle 
schools. The experiment of manufacturing 
scientific instruments at home by students 
•specialized in the branches has proved so 
successful that a plan has been worked out 
for increased production in order to provide, 
secondary schools with adequate equipment in 
the teaching of science. 

Supplementary Training for Trachehs 

In April, 1934 with the idea of raising the 
general standard of secondary school teachers 
the Ministry instructed all the universities to 
establish summer schools for the purpose of 
improving the knowledge of these teachers in 
their own lines of studies. Teachers were 
selected by educational authorities and they 
were encouraged by offering them travelling 
expenses and other subsidies. In 1936, the 
Ministry instructed all provincial and municipal 
authorities to collaborate with the universities 
in establishing summer schools for teachers. 
It was required that every teacher should have 
a chance to attend a summer school once in 
•eveiy three years. The courses of study in 
summer schools include English, history, geo- 
graphy and scientific subjects. 

Special supplementary training is given 
also in vocational schools. Collaborating with 


the Central Experimental Farming Station, the 
College of Agriculture of the National Central 
University and the College of Agriculture of 
the University of Nanking in 1936, the 
I^linistry inau^rated a summer school for 
teachers of agricultural vocational schools. _A 
summer school for teachers in industrial 
vocational schools was opened at the same 
time in Shanghai in collaboration with the 
Lester Institute. 

SpEciAi Curriculum 

In April 1936, the Ministry of Education 
issued an extra- curriculum for emergency 
training in secondary schools. This measure 
was enforced in the following July, whereafter 
extra teaching material was to be added to 
all subjects in order to meet urgent needs 
during the time of national emergency. Some 
knowledge of air defence is also taught in 
secondary schools! 

Military Tr.uning 

Military training has been prescribed as a 
requirement in secondary schools. Teachers 
must be graduates from competent military 
scliools. Scout work is done in junior middle 
schools. In April 1936, the Ministiy instructed 
all secondary schools to observe the regulation 
strictly by enforcing scout work and military 
training. 

Compulsory Physical Education 

In January 1937, Provisional Regulations 
Governing Compulsoiy Physical Education in 
Secondary Schools were issued by the Ministry 
of Education. Since the enforcement of these 
regulations class attendance has been discon- 
tinued in secondary schools after 3 p.m. and 
students are required to take part in garnes 
and other forms of physical exercises. Morning 
exercise is also prescribed as a requirement for 
students. 

In July 1936, the Ministry issued the 
Provincial Regulations Covering the Promotion 
of Sanitation in secondary schools. The aim 
of the school sanitation is to increase the 
hygienic knowledge of students for the preven- 
tion of diseases and the enjoyment of a 
healthful life. It is required that every school 
should have at least one nurse to look after 
the students. If a school cannot afford a 
doctor, several schools in the same locality may 
have one doctor jointly. A sum of one dollar 
is taken from each student annually as sanitary 
expenses, forty cents being contrilDutcd by 
the student and the remaining sixty cents _ by 
the school. Curricula on hygiene, medical 
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examination, prevention of conta^ous diseases, 
diagnosis and ti-eatment and improvement of 
environment have been the principal develop- 
ments in the field of school sanitation. 
Necessary equipment have been installed in 
order to facilitate the teaching of hygiene and 
the carrying out of medical treatment. 

During the last few years the number of 
vocational schools have increased and some 
schools suffer from the limitation of funds and 
for this reason the Ministry, have set apart 
$430,000 for the extension of laboratories, 
workshops and other practical facilities in those 
schools which suffer from lack of funds. 
During the present fiscal year, financial assist- 
ance has been given to 29 industrial schools. 
13 agricultm'al schools, 3 commercial schools 
and home economics schools. 

The Ministry of Education is going to set 
up the National Central Polytechnic School in 
Nanking on the model of the Polytechnic 
School of London and I’Ecole Polytechnique of 
Paris for the pu^ose of imparting instruction 
in arts and science, especially in various 
branches of engineering and other technical 
subjects. A sum of $350,000 has been appro- 
priated from the National Treasury together 
with $250,000 contributed by the Board of 
Trustees for the Administration of the Boxer 
Indemnity Fund remitted by the British 
Government and this will be utilized to set up 
such an Institute. The subjects to be taught 
are temporarily divided into four departments 
e. g., general engineering, civil engineering, 
electric engineering and applied chemistry. It 
has been decided to open the Institute at the 
end of this year. 

To develop the efficiency and usefulness of 
education, the Ministry has issued regulations 
for the extension of vocational guidance 
throughout the country. The Ministry also 
edits and publishes reference boo^ on the 
question. A section on vocational guidance 


has been added to departments of education iit 
the various provinces and to bureaux of 
education in the districts and municipalities.. 
Permanent officials were appointed and en- 
trusted with the work of vocational guidance,, 
which may be divided into the following, 
categories : 1. guidance is given in the choice 

as well as the change of vocations and in ths' 
continuation of study and other problems; 
2. inquiry is made into the condition of schools 
concerned in the district; 3. inquiry is made' 
also into the condition of the principal voca- 
tions of the district; 4. measurement of 
intelligence and aptitude is made in the district;. 
5. study is made of the statistics of supply 
and demand of employees; 6. assistance in 
vocational guidance is given to schools;: 
7. examinations are held for the purpose of 
enlisting employees on behalf of different 
organizations; 8. lectures on various vocations- 
are arranged and delivered; 9. collection of 
necessary reference books and materials and 
10. pubfication of surveys, statistics and other' 
material concerning vocational guidance. 

Examination or Text-Books 

4 

For the improvement of teaching material 
used in vocational education the Minister of 
Education collected text-books on different 
subjects used in public and private vocational 
schools of good standing in the country. After 
an enquiry into the contents by experts and 
educationists appointed by the Minister, some 
50 text-books were selected in March 1937 and 
these text-books will be distributed to all 
vocational schools for future use. 

The inauguration of the National Govern- 
ment in ' Nar^ng witnessed the beginning of 
reorganization and co-ordination in regard to 
secondary schools and measures have been 
designed to meet the needs of the time as well 
as to lay down a solid foundation for the 
educational system of the country. 



DIWALI FIREWORKS AND SWADESHISM 


By J. M. 

piwALi is a great festival in India. It is the 
day for meeting friends and relatives and for 
exchanging cordial greetings. In most parts of 
the country_ the year is calculated from Diwali. 
Being considered a very auspicious day ifc is 
also the occasion when orders and contracts for 
the purchase and delivery of goods are made 
and placed by Indian merchants. A special 
feature of the day is that people sweep, clean 
and illuminate their houses. The long pi’evalent 
and the most_ common manner of illuminating 
houses is by lighting cotton wicks soaked in oil 
put_ in small shallow earthen pots. Gradually 
during the last few decades the more and more 
extensive use of fireworks and the firing of 
crackers have been noticeable, until today these 
have become the principal things of public 
enjoyment during the days of Diwali. In such 
enjoyment it is not only the youngsters who 
join but the elders as well. Sever^ of these 
elders are national leaders also. 

But what harm could there be in nationa- 
lists and national lead'ers participating in such 
innocent amusement on the occasion of a great 
annual festival,— many would a^, who do not 
stop to go deep into the matter and to consider 
aspects of it other than that of mere amusement. 
Do they realize that during the few days of 
the Diwali celebrations lacs of rupees are 
shipped to foreign countries, mainly Japan, 
through the purchase of fireworks materials ? 
While, of course, the conscience of every Indian 
ought to prick at this drain of this poor 
country’s money outside, the conscience of the 
nationalists should be specially sensitive to it. 
But, unfortunately, tliat is not the case, and 
what the nationalists profess they seldom carry 
out scrupulously in their own lives. Swadeshism 
they preach vociferously, but how’ many of 
them practise it individually and in their 
families ? To put on a kliaddar dhoti or a 
khaddar coat and a khaddar cap is not all that 
sincere swadeshism demands. For, under the 
coat there is perhaps some foreign cloth piece 
in the form of shirt or vest, or there is a set 
of foreign-made gold-plated buttons on the 
shirt, or there is a pair of Bata shoes on the 
feet, and in any case there is a fuming foreign 
cigarette between the lips. 

Such inconsistency can be no more than' 
faked swadeshism and insincere nationalism. 


GANGULT 

Genuine swadesliism means the taking of a vow 
not to touch anything un- Indian in make, 
whether it be a thing of daily necessity or of 
long habit, e.g., foreign cigarette, or of 
customary purchase, e. g., fireworks articles 
during the Diwali. Thirty years ago during the 
agitation against the partition of Bengal such 
a vow was taken by many people in Bengal, 
the res'ult of which was soon apparent. So 
many indigenous industries cropped up and the 
British trade in the province was so vitally 
injm-ed that the authorities were alarmed, as a 
cons^ueuee of which the partition was 
abolished. If that vo-w of swadeshism had' been 
religiously observed during these thirty years 
in Bengal, and if the spirit of it had spread 
and been adopted with the same inflexible 
earnestness throughout the country what a time 
indeed it would have been for India today I 
In the place of the present spectacle of starving 
people, of unemployed and unemployable youth,, 
young men totally devoid of initiative and self- 
confidence, of people iminspired by any future 
and therefore interested only in carrying 
through an unthinking existence in which 
whatever amusement may be had is to be 
rushed for, no matter if sacred principles and 
vital national interests are sacrificed thereby. 
— in the place of such a spectacle there would 
have been the spectacle of a self-contained 
country, prosperous industries, and self-reliant, 
hopeful and enterprising people, healthy iri 
body and truly national in mental outlook. In 
the existence of economic prosperity and 
through a realization of the need of mutual 
brotherliness and esprit de corps in national 
trade and industries communalism would have 
disappeared and narrow fanaticism would have 
died. And the common feeling of patriotism 
would have moulded the people into an one- 
minded and resolute nation to which no 
political end however ambitious would have 
a mere vdld cry. 

Tlie precious thirty years and more of 
national life are gone to waste; but should no 
lesson be derived therefrom ? Should the 
coming years similarly go unutilized, leaving 
only a long record of pious unworked Congress 
resolutions to indicate to future historians what 
the leaders thought and what they failed to 
accomplish ? 
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That question must be answered in all 
seriousness by not only the lead'ere but by all 
thinking people of the country. If people, 

particularly the educated people, would not 
think by themselves, and if they woxdd help- 
lessly look to one man for guidance in every 
detail of life, if they would put on khaddar 
because Mahatma Gandhi has asked them to 
do so and if they would continue using other 
non-Indian articles because Mahatma Gandhi 
has not forbidden their use, and if national 
leaders would primarily concern themselves with 
resolution-drafting on constituent assemblies 
and on allied subjects of high politics, leaving 
out the bases of national regeneration, the 
futui’e of the country can only remain dark. 
What, indeed, can be expected of people and 
of their leaders who foam in anger over the 
Italian high-handedness in A.byssinia and 
decide on the boycott of Italian goods, but who 
do not bother to carry the threat out in the 
least and who hasten to forget having ever 
made such a resolution no sooner Italy succeeds 
in playing out her game and changing her 
blood-stained dress appears with white glove 
in hand and with a complacent smile on her 
face? What again could be expected, of those 
who would cry hoarse for the economic boycott 
of Japan for her inhuman conduct towards 
China, but who would not say a word against 
the free and la^dsh purchase of Japanese fire- 
works articles at the very time when the 
boycott is called for ? It would seem that the 
intoxication of Diwali celebrations and the 
glare of fireworks probably made people over- 
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look the divergence between their acts and 
their professions and forget the duties which 
leadership imposed. 

The fact is that the fire -of nationalmm is 
not yet lighted in the heart of oui* countiymen. 
To most of them nationalism is a plaything, 
a current idea which selves to bring popularity 
and leads to glory and leadership. The exactions 
of it need not to be paid, but the fruits of it 
are to be plucked. During long centuries of 
alien rule we have only learnt to despise all 
indigenous things, our national culture, _ om* 
national institutions, national manners, national 
customs, national heritage, national industrial 
products, and even national literature; and we 
have learnt, instead, to love all that is foreign, 
all that belongs to and comes from the ruling 
race. To radically change that mentality is not 
a thing to be accomplished overnight. It re- 
quires really good education from infancy; it 
requires the inspiration which comes from the 
noble examples of parents, guardians and 
elders; it requires sound thinlang power; it 
requires the ability to conceive Mgh ideals and 
high principles and the strength of mind to 
pursue them without a waver. In the absence 
of these how can one cheerfully undergo the 
hardships and discomforts which a religious 
vow of swadeshism may entail ? 

And yet, it is such a vow which is the 
essential keynote to success in all political 
movement, the essential foundation of nation- 
building, the essential element in free and 
human, as opposed to merely animal ex- 
istence. 


INDIAN SURVEYS 

By R. L. BANERJEE 


[In this article the writer has dealt with some of the 
more important general surveys carried out in North East 
India since the arrival of the British in this country. 
The writer has attempted to remove some ignorance which 
prevails in the country with regard to the nature, object 
and purpose of the surveys dealt with.] 

Rbnnbll’s SmavEYS 

Ix 1751 i.e., about 5 years before the battle 
of Plassey the great French geographer D’Anville 
compiled a, map of India from routes of the 
solitary travellers and rough charts of the coasts. 
An English edition of this map by Herbert, with 
a memoir appeared in 1754. About mne years 
afterwards, Rennell, the father of modem Indian 
Geo^aphy, was at work in the acquired territory 


of Bengal and Behar, laying the foundation for 
the construction of a map which was destined 
to succeed the admirable work of D'Anville. 

James Rennell was bom at Chudeleigh in 
Devonshire in 1742. He entered the navy, and 
distinguished himself as a midshipman at the 
seige of Pondicherry; but soon afterwards took 
sei^dce in the army under Clive, rose to the 
rank of Major, and was eventually, but when 
still quite a youngman, appointed Surveyor 
General of Bengal. 

Major Rennell's labours in the field extended 
from about 1763 to 1782 when he finally left 
India. The distances used by Rennell appear to 
have been chained and observations were taken 
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for latitude and lougitude at certain stations. 
The measured distances are said to have been 
accorded minutely with obsei’vations for lati- 
tude, and closely with those for longitude- 

Rennell's maps of the rivers Ganges and 
Brahmputta, reduced from the original surveys 
by himself, are preserved in the Geographical 
Department of the India Office. They are on a 
scale of two miles to an inch. A portion of 
the original surveys in several sheets on a scale 
of 500 yards to the inch is also preserved. 
Twenty sheets of Rennell's maps are published 
by the map publishing branch of the Survey of 
India Department. Major F. O. Hirst, I.A., the 
then Director of Surveys, Bengal, collected 
copies of some of the maps fi-om the India Office 
and published them in 1917. These published 
maps are the latest authenticated publication of 
Rennell’s maps. 

Rennell’s maps are used occasionally to 
trace generally the river routes and geographical 
boundaries which existed before the Revenue 
Surveys. Rennell’s maps were accepted by the 
Coiuts of Justice in some cases and in others 
they were not accepted. 

Rennell’s map of Hindoostan was completed 
before 1783, about 6 years before the Decennial 
Settlement was made permanent, when the first 
edition of his Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan 
or the Mogul Empire was published. A second 
edition of his map and Memoir was published 
in 1792. In his memoir Rennell made mention 
of surveys carried out and maps prepared at 
the time of the great Moguls — particularly 
during the reign of Akbar. Rennell also 
mentioned that he used certain Persian maps of 
the Punjab, 

Rennell determined the longitude of Calcutta 
to be 88 degrees 28 .minutes and the latitude to 
be 22 degrees 33 minutes. The correct latitude 
and longitude of Calcutta are 22 degrees and 
33 minutes, and 88 degrees and 20 minutes 
respectively. 

Maps of the districts of Bengal and Behar 
on a scale of 5 miles to an inch excepting that 
of Chittagong, the scale of which is rather larger, 


England; and his maps which must have entailed 
an enormous amount of labour and expense, 
appear to have been lost. 

A map of Calcutta and its- environs was 
made by a Mr. Upjohn in. 1794. 

Colonel Reynolds was for years engaged in 
collecting materials for a great map of India, 
which was at last completed in 1798, but it was 
never published. Some rough sheets of his map 
are still preserved, but the great map of India 
by Reynolds, a work of considerable value 
and interest, appears to have been lost in the 
destruction of precious records which took place 
at the time of the abolition of the East India 
Company. 

The work of Rennell and his school was not 
only useful at the time but also served as 
example to encourage their successors, and 
tlie name of those first pioneers of the Indian 
Surveys will ever be held' in reverence by 
geographers. 

The Great Teigonometrical Surveys 

The observations for ascertaining the shape 
of the Earth by measuring an arc of the meridian 
were commenced a few years after the death of 
Sir Isaac Newton, but not by his countrymen. 
Those obser\-ations were the fore-rimners of the 
Great Trigonometrical Surveys- It was not 
until the end of the eighteenth centuiy that a 
trigonometrical survey was generally accepted to 
be the only accurate basis for the mapping of a 
country. The famous, French expe(Rtion of 
Candamine and Boug^ier went to South America 
in 1735, and the admirable w’ork of those savants, 
aided by the Spanish brothers Ulloa, consisted 
in the measurement of two bases connected by 
a series of triangles, one noith and the other 
south of the equator on the meridian of Quito, 
the arc being 180 miles long. An English 
historian writes : 

“It is to be regretted that while France and Spain 
were thus combining in the interests oi science, England 
was less nobly engaged in burning churches and cutting 
off supplies from Peruvian Coast.” 


were completed. These maps were compiled by 
Major Rennell, from 500 original sur^'^eys made 
by himself and nine assistants. These maps 
were published in 1781 as the Bengal Atlas. 

Rennell died on the 29th of March, 1830< 
at the age of 88. Colonel Call who succeeded 
Rennell as Surveyor General of India in 1782 
undertook the compilation of an Atlas of India 
in 20 sheets to be collected afterwards into one 
general map on a smaller scale. In 1787 it 
was ncarlj’’ completed. Col. Call went home 
5n 1788, but died soon after he landed in 


Thanks to the genius and resolution of 
William Lambton to whom the early commence- 
ment^ of a great trigonometrical survey in the 
east is due, the British India was only a few 
years behind France and England in beginning 
a great trigonometrical survey, a stupendous 
work, which has occupied the lifetime of several 
noble and devoted surveyors, and which is among 
the most glorious montmients of British rule in 
India. 

William Lambton was born in 1753. 

The actual work of the Great* Trigono- 
metrical Survey of India was commenced on the 
10th of April, 1802", by the meastmement of a 
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■'base line near Madras. Lambton’s system of 
the Great Trigonometrical Survey of India had 
been to throw a net-work of triangles over the 
whole face of the country. But Everest (Sir 
George) who succeeded Lambton on his death 
.in 1823, considered this to be unnecessarily 
laborious, and that nothing more was required 
than to execute meridional series about a degree 
apart, tied together at their ends by longitudinal 
series. Everest’s system is termed the gridiron 
•system, and is anologous to the French and 
Russian methods. 

The Great Trigonometrical Survey Stations 
are preserved. In addition to observing angles 
shots were taken to important points all round, 
such as tops of monuments, temples or high 
buildings etc. All these observation-data are 
recorded in the S 3 Tio_ptical Volumes published 
by the Survey of India. In all the subsequent 
topographical and cadastral surveys the Great 
Trigonometrical Stations are connected. Such 
connection serves as a check on the distortion 
caused by reducing all the measurements to the 
horizontal plane. 

In some of Rennell’s maps the meridians 
and parallels are given. The Great Trigono- 
metrical Stations sometimes form as a li^^e 
between the present-day condition and the condi- 
tion existent at Rennell's Survey. 

The Thakbast and tee Revenue Suevbys 

(The Provinces of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, United 
Provinces and Assam only are dealt with) 

The Revenue Surveys in the North-Western 
Provinces (now, the United Provinces) were 
commenced under the auspices of Colonel 
Valentine Blacker in 1823. They were under- 
taken mainly with a view to forming a settle- 
ment for the land revenue and the correct 
delineation of boundaries of estates was con- 
sidered of great importance. Another important 
object of the Revenue Survey was to fill up the 
outlines fixed by the Great Trigonometrical 
Sun^ey or, in other words “ to put sinews and 
flesh on the colossal skeleton which that survey 
constructed.” 

In the then Bengal or the Lower Provinces 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa as it was then called, 
the Revenue Survey was comenced in 1837. 

In, 1789-90 the East India Company settled 
a great part of the Lower Provinces and other 
portions of India with landlords for a fixed 
revenue -for ten years. This is known as the 
Decennial Settlement. By the famous Regula- 
tion I of 1793 Lord Cornwallis made the 
Decennial Settlement parmanent with the result 
that the estates or mahals which came under 
this regulation became liable for no further 


increase in Revenue with effect from the 22nd 
of March, 1793. 

The information as to the limits and areas 
of the estates which came under the permanent 
settlement was very incomplete and sometimes 
inaccurate. E^ly in the nineteenth century, 
Collectors of districts affected by the parmanent 
settlement found themselv^ in difficulties to 
ascertain what land had actually been included 
in the permanent settlement. Disintegration of 
the original estates was rapidly taking place and 
this complicated the situation. Estates sold for 
aiTcars of Revenue or for other causes, when 
bou^t by Government or other persons could 
very seldom, be located on the ground. For 
these and other reasons the efficient administra- 
tion of the permanently settled areas were 
becoming very difficult. The Revenue Survey 
was carried out to remedy these difficulties by 
settling once for all, limits of estates, and to 
make such maps as would render disputes 
impossible in the future. 

Major Hirst in his Notes on the Old Revenue 
Surveys of Bengal, Behar, Orissa and Assam 
(1912) says, 

^ In a measure these hopes were fulfilled but the 
system failed partially, and it is chiefly of the manner in 
which the system failed that many people are ignorant 
today." 

In the temporarily settled estates Govern- 
ment generally fixed the rents for a limited 
term of years, or else farmed out estates to 
suitable persons who settled tenants on them 
and collected rents. The Revenue Survey 
operation was extended over the temporarily 
settled area, as well with the object of carrying 
out a new settlement. 

Ordinarily, the Revenue Survey was carried 
out village by village- Exception is, however, 
foruid in some forest areas or elsewhere. In the 
district of Goalpara the Zemindars objected to 
the village being taken as a unit; hence some 
area in that district was surveyed on the basis 
of estate unit. In some cases individual villages 
were mapped on separate sheets and in some 
cases several villages were mapped on one sheet 
but the boundary of each village was distinctly 
shown. 

The Revenue Survey was carried out by the 
Survey of India Department. It was based on 
theodolite traverse. A staff of line clearers 
marked the traverse stations round each village 
following the boundary demarcated under the 
authority pf tiie Collector of the district. A 
Revenue Surveyor then traversed the boundary. 
(The technicalities are purposely omitted) . The 
result of the field traverse after proper mathe- 
matical test was plotted on to a scale of 4 
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inches to one mile (generally) . The exact 
boundary of the village and topographical 
details were filled on the traverse plot. To 
fulfil one of the chief objects of the Revenue 
Survey it was necessary to show on the village 
maps the boundaries of estates which fall within 
a village. This was seldom done and where done 
the accuracy is questionable. 

For the demarcation of the boundary of 
villages and of estates (?) the Revenue Surveyor 
had to depend on the district officer. The 
Revenue Surveyor and the Assistant Revenue 
Suiweyor were invariably Englishmen with 
little knowledge of the language, and custom and 
habit of the people of the country. So it was 
not possible for them to determine the boundary. 

As a preliminary, therefore, to the Revenue 
Survey Operation the accurate damarcation of 
boundaries and settlement of disputes was 
carried out by a distinct establishment specially 
appointed for the purpose. A Covenanted Civil 
Officer vested with the full powers of a Collector, 
with a very efficient establishment under him, 
consisting of Unoovenanted Deputy Collectors, 
Peshkars and Ameens, preceded the survey in 
such a way, that the Surveyor may always find 
adjusted boundaries and plenty of them to keep 
his parties in full work. The chief object of 
this officer was to keep so well in advance that 
no hindrance whatever may occur to the 
surveyor. The Settlement Officer’s procedure 
was to erect mud pillars (called Thaks) at every 
bend and turn of the boundary after disposing 
of all the disputes. At the same time a sketch 
map was prepared by the Ameen accompanying 
the Settlement Officer. This map is known as 
the Thakbast map. The Revenue Surveyor 
was therefore entirely dependent on the proceed- 
ings of the Settlement Officer for the accurate 
boundary. When the marks were erected in the 
field they were frequently destroyed both by 
the elements and by the village people; without, 
therefore, the sketch or the Thakbast map to 
guide him, the Surveyor was liable to take up 
a wrong boundary. The Thakbast map therefore 
was placed in the hands of the European 
Assistant who had the charge of the Revenue 
Survey. 

Generally speaking we come across the 
following different types of Thakbast maps : 

(i) In some cases no Thakbast map is 
found ; either no Thakbast map was 
prepared at all or the map is not 
in existence if it was prepared. 

(w) The maps are mere eye sketches and 


cannot be of any value now 
to determine the boundary, 

(m) The maps are rough sketches but the 
distances and bearings of the lines 
joining the consecutive Thak marks 
are available which were however 
not used for constructing the 
sketch. 

{iv) Thakbast maps constructed from the 
observed bearings and measured 
distances but not much care bes- 
towed for constructing the maps- 
(v) Thak maps prepared carefully from 
observed bearings and measured 
distances. 

From the procedures of the Revenue 
Survey it is e^ddent that the boundary shown 
on the Revenue Survey map is the correct 
boundary of a village. But as the system was 
not perfect sometimes the Revenue Survey 
boundary becomes questionable. It is_ not 
possible to put forward any general opinion. 
Each individual case must be examined carefully 
before a map should be followed for the determi- 
nation of any disputed boundary. 

In all the areas outside the parmanenb 
settlement as also in such of the permanently 
settled areas in which the lands of different 
estates fell within the boundary of a village in 
such a way that they could not conveniently 
be shown in the Thakbast map, a Khusra or 
a field to field survey was carried out. The 
Khusra Survey was invariably carried out under 
the Survey of India Department. The number 
of villages requiring this process was ascertained 
from the lists furnished by the Demarcation 
Officers. The Khusra Survey was carried out 
by the native Ameens under the personal 
supervision in the field of the Surveyor and his 
European Assistants. 

Sometimes the Khusra maps form the basis 
of comparison of the present condition of an 
area with that existed at the time of the Revenue 
Survey. 

The present Cadastral Survey which was 
started in Bengal in 1900 is nearing completion. 
In the present Cadastral Survey the traversing 
and the cadastral work were being carried out 
under professional supervision at the beginning ; 
but now the traversing alone is carried out 
under the professional supervision. 

The Cadastral maps are now prepared not 
from actual survey on the ground ‘but from 
photographs taken from aeroplanes.* 

* The writer was vehemently opposed tef this but his 
opposition was of no avail. 
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CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
By C. L. R. SASTRl 


“Power aiove powers, 0 heavenly Eloquence, 

'iftat with the strong rein of commanding words 
Dost manage, guide, and master the eminence 

Of men’s affeciions, more than all their swords; 
Sliall we not offer to thy excellence 

The richest treasure that our wit affords?” 

— Samuel Daniel. 

I 

Chaelotte Bronte I What can ever be said 
about Charlotte Bronte that shall do the 
completest justice to her ? Mere words are 
not adequate to describe her dazzling genius : 
no, not even words that carry a comparable 
emotional voltage to those that she habitually 
used. Charlotte Bronte is as much beyond 
our highest praise as any mortal can well be 
who has his (or her) day and then ceases to 
be. To me the hours I spent in her company 
are “ a consecration and a dream.’' I had read 
many masters of English prose before I came 
to her; with the result that I should never 
have expected her to be capable, not only of 
challenging comparison with them, but also of 
beating them on their own ground, as it were : 
with but the solitary exception of the hermit of 
Winterslow. As R. L. Stevenson long ago 
clinched the matter : “ We ore mighty fine 
fellows, but none of us can write like William 
Eazlitt.” Hazlitt, indeed, is on an eminence 
apart. It is always best to leave him alone 
when we are discussing what Dryden has, with 
commendable felicity, called "that other har- 
mony.” Moreover, Hazlitt was not a story- 
teller; and since I am, just now, proposing to 
dissertate on a novelist, it is doubly desirable 
to have no truck witli him. Tins proviso 
accepted, it becomes easier to deal with 
Charlotte Bronte. Among the gentry whose 
profession, at one time or another, has been 
the spinning of yams, this eldest, of the Bronte 
sisters is supreme — ^and, especially, amongst the 
female section of that gentry. I may say, with 
Keats (in a different context) , t’hat be^ra 
tackling her, 

“Mach had I travell’d in the realms of gold 

And many a goodly state and kingdom seen; 

Round many a western island had I been 
Which hards in realty to Apollo hold : ” 

but that, as again with Keats, 

“Yet diu I never breathe its pure serene 

Till I heard {Charlotte^ speak out loud and bold.” 


And, to finish as I began : 

“ — Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
t^en a new planet swims into his ken; 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific — and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise — 

Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 

II 

I really wonder whether, among English 
novelists (not omitting Thackeray) grander 
prose has ever been written than Charlotte 
Bronte’s. Like Kipling, I am also a " Jane-ite,” 
and am ready to take up the cudgels in her 
behalf as against anyone else — always except- 
ing Charlotte. We are told that Charlotte 
Bronte did not admire greatly the genius of 
Jane Austen. Knowing something of Charlotte, 
I am not surprised that she did not : the 
distance of the poles separated them. Jane 
Austen’s whole stock-in-trade — apart from an 
extremely elegant style — was an almost un- 
limited capacity to specialize in what I may 
designate as storms in tea-cups. There never, 
perhaps, was a writer that revelled more , in 
the delineation of the minutae of life : give her, 
in social matters, an inch and she would take 
an ell. It may be said of her that a primrose 
by a river’s brim was, to her, but a primose — 
and naught else. Not so with “ Currer Bell.” 
Her genius was less circumscribed. It required, 
for its satisfactory operation, real storms, 
storms the size of life itself. Her own spirit 
was a terrific hurricane, and as such could be 
at home only in a similarly bizarre emotional 
atmosphere. She might have justified herself 
in tlie celebrated plirase of Charles Lamb’s : 
" I am made up of queer points and I want so 
many answering needles.” Where Jane Austen 
was supremely content with the mere surface, 
Charlotte knew no peace, until she could delve 
beneath that surface to whatever lay below. 
It was a case of " depths ” with her. As 
Miss May Sinclair puts it, in her introduction 
to Jane Eyre (in the Everyman’s series) : 

“For Charlotte Bronte the best part of life is the 
passion that exalt and transfigures it Passion is poetry : 
poetry is passion. It is the truth of men and women. 
Some people have none of this truth in them; such are 
Jane Austen’s la^es and gentlemen. 'To (iarlotte they 
were not real people.” 

Exactly where, in all of Jane Austen’s 
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Dovels, is there a Rochester or a Jane Eyre, a 
Paul Emanuel or a Lucy Snowe, a Louis Moore 
or _ a Shirley Keeldar, or even a William 
Crimsworth (the “professor”) and Frances 
Henri ? Reading Jane Austen after Charlotte 
Bronte _ is like entering a flat landscape after 
sojourning through a lush and eye-enchanting 
scenery, — like Shakespeare’s : 

“A bank whereon the T/ild thyme blows, 

_ Where oxlips and the nodding violet grows; 

Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 

With sweet musk roses and with eglantine.” 

Ill 

I note with deep regret that it has become 
quite _the^ fashion in English literary criticism 
to bring in Emily Bronte whenever there is a 
discussion of Charlotte, and to bring her in 
with the set purpose of disparaging Charlotte. 
Now, if the truth is to be told for once, I must 
say that, for pure assininity, this is hard to 
beat. It is being seriously argued that 
Widkering Heights by itself is immeasurably 
superior to Jane Eyre, Shirley, Villette, and 
The Professor, combined as well as sraarately. 
This is such a shocking absurdity that, if I 
were a Victorian lady, I should faint outright 
at the mere suggestion of it. How ^ere 
can, in any rational scheme of things, be a 
comparison between the first and the omer four, 
passes my comprehension. In the firat place, 
Wutkering Heights is not all Emily’s : her 
brother, the thrice-unfortunate Branwell Bronte, 
had also a hand in it, and it may well be that 
the better portions of that hideous book 
were written by him and not by her. In the 
second place a paragraph of Jane Eyre or 
Villette, and some portions of Shirley, can be 
shown to be far superior to the whole of 
Wiuhering Heights. Wuthering Heights is of 
diseased imagination all compact. As a story 
it is a dismal failure; and as for character- 
drawing and the rest, it is nowhere in com- 
parison with Charlotte’s quartette of novels. 
I should not go into the moraZs of Witthering 
Heights just now — because it may be argued 
that morals have nothing to do with the question 
and that literature is one thing and morality 
another. But it is high time the morals of 
Wuthering Heights were discussed threadbare : 
because such an eminent critic as Miss May 
Sinclair, after admitting that 

Unlike Charlotte, Emily has no use for symbols and 
abstractions; with her all signs of passion are concrete 
and have impact ”, 

has the audacity to remark : 

“Yet how clean that passion is. Even Catherine 
Earnshaw’s hysteria of frustration is less of the flesh than 


of the spirit, a fiery, unearthly hysteria!” (Introduction 
to Watering Heights; Everyman’s Series). 

The point of Wuthering Heights is jusi 
the opposite : the exaltation, naked and un- 
ashamed, of whatever is the antithesis of “clean” 
passion — as, for instance, between the said 
Catherine and Heathcliff. And as for Emily’s 
style, — ^well, it iy decidedly not in the same 
street as Charlotte’s — no, not by a long chalk. 

What has English literary criticism come to, 
indeed ? 

IV 

I posited the question, a little earlier, 
whether, among Enghsh novelists, grander prose 
has ever been written than Charlotte Bronte’s. 
Even Thackeray’s, I am bound to say, is in- 
ferior to it. Her prose has a distinction that 
is absent from the others. There is not an 
insipid passage anywhere in her works, and the 
number of positively brilliant passages is legion. 
Villette and Jane Eyre and Shirley abound in 
them; and even The Professor, the least of 
these four. The last-named was her first novel, 
though not the first to have been published : 
the first to have been published was Jane Eyre. 
All the same, there is ^at in it that would have 
brought fame, enough and to spare, to a lesser 
novelist. The Professor is the shortest as well 
as the neatest of Charlotte’s novels. It is 
notable also for its rare economy of expression. 
As she herself admitted in her preface to it : 

“ I had Dot indeed published anything before I 
commenced The Professor, but in many a crude effort, 
destroyed almost aa soon as composed, I had got over any 
such taste as I might once have had for ornamented and 
redundant composition, and came to prefer what was plain 
and homely.” 

In it we see the be^nnings of the principal 
innovation in novel writing that we associate 
with Charlotte Bronte. Perhaps for the first 
time in English literature we get, for the heroine, 
not a dazzling beauty, not a Helen'a face, 

. . that launched a thousand ships 

And burnt the topless towers of Ilium”; 

not a lady of Cleopatra’s attractions, to " cool ” 
whose “ gipsy’s lust ” Antony “ is become the 
bellows and the fan,” 

“The triple-pillar of the world, transform’d 
Into a strumpet’s fool." 

No, none of those peries, but a plain 
unsophisticated lass, whose adornment is not of 
the body but of the spirit, but who can yet 
prove that her life’s story can be* as much 
charged with human interest and pathos as 
that of any of her more enchanting sisters, with 
“Juno’s eyes or Cytherea’s breath.” Frances 
Henri leads the procession of Charlotte’s 
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heroines. She is the prototype of those to come 
later on— Jane Eyre and Lucy Snowe and 
Caroline Helstone. In Charlotte’s words : 

“ I can pronounce no encomiums on her beauty, for 
she was not beautiful; nor offer condolence on her plain- 
ness, for neither was she plain; a careworn character of 
forehead, and e corresponding moulding of the mouth, 
struck me with a sentiment resembling surprise, but these 
traits would probably have passed mnoiiced by any less 
crotchety observer.” ^Of Frances Henri in The Professor; 
p, 107, Everyman’s Series). 

V 

This is carried to its highest pitch in Lucy 
Snowe in Villette. VUlette is Charlotte Bronte’s 
masterpiece ; she never exoeUed^in portraiture 
her Lucy Snowe and her M. Paul Emanuel. 
As Miss May Sinclair says : 

“He (M. Paul Emanued) is the unique glory of 
Villette, from his Brat invasion of the scene, in pdetot 
and bonnet free, to his final disappearance in the storm.” 
(Introduction to Villette; Everyman’s series.) 

I am aware that many hold that Jane Byre, 
and not Villette, is -Charlotte's most memorable 
book. I beg to differ from tliis view. Without 
tlie least intention of minimizing the stupendous 
beauty of that novel, I should yet like to 
suggest tiiat, in the matter of the first place 
as regards technique, characterization, and 
style, Villette is as far above Jane Eyre as 
Jane Eyre is above Shirley and The Professor. 
If Charlotte had written nothing else but 
Villette her niche in the temple of fame would 
have been secure. I can devote an entire 
ai-ticle to Lucy Snowe and M. Paul Emanuel. 
Lucy Snowe is Jane Eyi-e “ writ large,” and 
M. Paul Emanuel is a Leviathan of imagmative 
creation compared with Rochester — big as 
Rochester undoubtedly is; and he (Rochester) 
is Imndred times a more forceful personality 
than the hero of Shirley — ^Louis Moore : as 
Louis Moore is himself head and shoulders 
above William Crimsworth of The Professor. 
Dr. John Graham Bretton, in Villette, is an 
ineffective rival in our affections to M. Paul 
Emanuel, even as Mr. St. John (a perfect prig) 
pales into complete insignificance before 
Rochester in Jane Eyre, and Robert Moore, of 
“ Hallow’s Mill,” before his brother, Louis, in 
Shirley. As for Lucy Snowe, I agree whole- 
heartedly with Miss May Sinclair when she 
avers : 


“The love bom of beauty was not mine : I had 
nothing in common with it : I conld not dare to meddle 
with it, but another love, venturing diffidently into life 
after long acquaintance, furnace-tried by pain, stamped by 
constancy, consolidated by affection’s pure and durable 
alloy, suljmitted by intellect to intellect’s own tests, and 
finally wrou^t up, by his own procss, to his own unflawed 
completeness, this Love that laughed at Passion, his fast 
frenzies and his hoi and humid extinction, in this Love I 
had a vested interest; and for whatever tended either to 
its culture or its destruction I could not view impassibly.” 
Villette; p. 427 : Everyman’s Series). 

And to think that even this love was but 
partially attained by her and at such an 
" expense of spirit ” is truly bewildering I Her 
love for Dr. John was completely unrequited : 
her (later) love for M. Paul Emanuel was 
requited, it is true, but only at the fag end of 
the book, and then it led to nothing, as, shortly 
after, just when it was to have been consum- 
mated, the incomparable Paul was drowned in 
a storm while returning to Tillette (Brussels) 
from "Basseterre in Guadaloupe,” whither he 
had gone to manage a large estate. Poor Lucyl 
Perhaps the most pathetic figure in the whole 
of English literature ! 

VI 

There is no doubt that Charlotte Bronte 
was at her best when dealing with the Brussels 
(Villette) background. VTienever she has to 
describe a Pensionnaf, de Demoiselles she is in 
her element : and Madame Bock in Villette and 
Madame Reuter in The Professor are unforget- 
able creations — and so, too, to a lesser degree, 
is M. Pelet. We have her own testimony to 
her affection for Belgium. In The Professor 
she apostrophises as follows (p. 45; Everyman's 
series) : 

“ Belgium ! Name nnromantic and unpoetic, yet name 
that whenever uttered has in my ear a sound, in my heart 
an echo, such as no other assemblage of syllables, how- 
ever sweet or classic, can produce. Belpum I I repeat 
the word, now as I sit alone near midnight. It stirs 
my world of the past like a summons to resurrection; 
the graves unclose, the dead are raised....” 

Among the minor characters in Villette, 
Ginerva Fanshawe is to be for ever remembered. 
It is a splendid sketch of a born flirt, though 
there is no question but that a good' deal of 
malice has gone to the painting of her. I like 
also Pere Silas, the old priest in the church of 
the Beguinage. 


“ As for Lucy, it, too, is a masterpiece, the most 
perfect, the most finished, the most psychologicallf un- 
erring, thaU Charlotte Bronte ever achieved.” 


Vho can read without tears the passage when 
-lUcy confesses (partly against the grain, becaus* 
the had once loved that alleged Adonis, Di 
Tohn): 


VII 

Jane Eyre is Charlotte Bronte’s second best 
novel. There are scenes in it that have only 
to be read to be believed. The love-making of 
Jane and Rochester is quite unique in English 
fiction. The chapter where Rochester asks 
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Jane to be his mistress — they were on the point 
of being married, but the existence of Rochester’s 
mad first wife was discovered in the nick of 
time, and the fat was immediately tipped into 
the fire — ^is exquisite ; exquisite in -fiiat Jane 
comes out through the ordeal with her reputa- 
tion not only untarnished but actually enhanced. 
It is, therefore, all the more surprising how, 
as Charlotte wrote in her preface to the second 
edition of Jane Eyre, there was a class of critics 
who doubted its tendency. Had Jane ac- 
quiesced in Rochester’s proposal the ten 
commandments would have been broken and 
those critics wovXd have been justified in 
doubting the book’s tendency. As a matter of 
fact, Jane suffers terribly for conquering the 
temptation that was placed in her path. Her 
flight from Thornfield and the heart-rending 
miseries that she encounters on the way till she 
finally finds a safe haven in Moor House are 
unforgettable in their poignancy. Then the 
concatenation of circumstances whereby she 
ultimately gets back to Rochester at Ferndean 
and (the mad wife dying meanwhile) becomes 
Mrs. Rochester, are equally memorable. By 
that time Rochester is blind and crippled, but 
their second love-making far from losing all 
interest, turns out to be even more engrossing 
than their first. The 37th Chai)ter nieiits 
reading over and over again ; it beats to a 
frazzle the famous scene in George Meredith’s 
Ordeal of Richard Feverel, where Richard and 
Lucy cleanse their bosoms of the perilous stuff 
that had been accumulating there for sometime 
previously. But the whole point about Jane 
Eyre is the innovation that Charlotte Bronte 
made in respect of her heroine. As Miss May 
Sinclair puts it beautifully, in her introduction 
to it in the Everyman's series ; 

It is not the ten commandments that are broken : 
it is the unwritten laws of literature. It was one of these 
laws that a governess should know her place and that a 
plain woman should know hers and be kept in it. Then 
Jane Eyre came and made wastepaper of ^at convention. 
She puts ideas into the heads of governesses and plain 
Vi*omen. In the novel of the past no woman with a face 
and a figure like Jane’s could hope for more than a mere 
walking'On part, at best for the role of a very minor 
character. Jane appears as leading lady, and sustains the 
part with triumphant success* Blanche Ingram, the tall, 
stately early Victorian heroine, is a mere temporary foil 
lo litde Jane.’’ 

That, indeed, is Jane Eyre in a nnt- shell. 

VIII 

Shirley need not detain us long, because it 
is not a patch on Jane Eyre or ViUette. It has 
a topical interest, in that it depicts some scenes 
of industrial strife in England at the time of 


the Napoleonic ware. The book is unequal in 
interest, the latter half being decidedly more 
interesting than the earlier half. The heroine 
is introduced quite late in the stoiy. The only 
two memorable characters are Shirley Keeldar 
and Louis Moore. It is to be regretted that 
our authoress wastes too much precious space 
on Robert Moore, whom I hated at first sight, 
as it were. His cousin, Caroline Helstone, is 
also not a great success. Altogether, Shirley 
is disappointing after Jane Byre and ViUette : 
though, of course, it is more than equal to a 
thousand Wutkering Heights put together. 

I am so vei 7 much bewitched by Charlotte 
Bronte’s prose that, if space permitted, I should 
quote a score of passages to give my readers 
an indication of its unsurpassed beauty. As 
it is, however, I shall satisfy myself with two 
or three : 

(1) **. . . all these little incidents, taken as they 
fell out, seemed each independent of its successor; a 
handful of loose beads : but threaded through by that 
quictsnot and crafty glance of a Jesuiueye, the dropped 
pendant in a long string, like that rosary on a prie-dUu. 
Where lay the link of junction, where the little clasp of 
this monastic necklace ? I saw or felt union, but could 
not yet find the spot, or detect the means of connexion.” 
(VilUtte; p. 358; Everyman^s Series). 

(2) Conventionality is not morality. Self -righteous- 
ness is not religion. To attack the first is not to assail 
the last. To pluck the mask from the face of the Pharisee 
is not to lift an impious hand to the Crown of Thorns. 
. . . There is a msn in our own day whose words are 
not framed to tickle delicate ears : who, to my thinking, 
comes before the great ones of society, much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned Kings of Judah and 
Israel; and who speaks truth as deep, with a power as 
prophet-like and as vital— a mien as dauntless and as 
daring. Is the satirist of Vanity Fair admired in high 
places ? 1 cannot tell : but I think if some of those 
among whom he hurls the Greek fire of hid sarcasm, and 
over whom he flashes the levin-brand of liis denunciation, 
were to take his warnings in time — they or their seed 
might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-Gilead.” (Charlotte 
Bronte’s preface to the second edition of Jane Eyre ) . 

(3) “There she is, a lily of the valley, iintinled, 

needing do tint. \?hat change cotdd improve her? What 
pencil dare to paint sweetheart, if I ever have one, 

must beai* nearest affinity to the rose : a sweet, lively 
delight guarded with prickly peril. My wife, if I ever 
marry, must stir my great frame with a sting now and 
then : she must furnish use to her husband’s vast mass 
of patience. I was not made so enduring to be mated 
with a lamb : I should find more congenial responsibility 
in the charge of a young lioness or leopardess. I like few 
things sweet but what are likewise pungent : few things 
brigbl bat what are likewise hot. I like the summer day 
whose sun makes frait blush and com blanch. Beauty is 
never so beautiful as when, if I tease it, it wreathes back 
on me with spirit. Fascination is never 5(f imperial as 
when, roused and half ireful, she tlireatens transformation 
to fierceness. I fear I should tire of the mute, monotonous 
innocence of the Iamb; I should ere long ffel as burden- 
some the nesting dove which never stirred in my bosom : 
but my patience would exult in stilling the flutteiings and 
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the energies of the restless neiliiL In meoaging 
the wild instincts of the scerce-manageable ^ bete fauve ’t 
my powers would revel. Oh, my pupil! Oh, Peri! too 
mutinous for heaven — loo innocent for hell! Never shall 
I do more than see, and worship, and wt^ for thee, Alas ! 
knowing I could make the happy, will it be my doom to 
see thee possessed by those who have not that power ? ” 
(Louis Moore about Shirley Keeldar in Shirley; pp. 412*13; 
Everymon's Series). 


What is the secret of Charlotte Bronte’s 
style ’ It is her imcommon knowledge of the 
Old Testament. She filled her pitcher at the 
well-spring of its translators. She might have 
done worse. 0, Chftrlotte 1 Hsre is my iii6ed 
of praise to thee ! Take it, however poor its 
quality ; for thou wext a lass unparalleled. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS IN INDIA 

Defects and Disparity 


By Db. G. S. KRISHNAYYA m.a 

That the training of teachers is of great 
consequence to any educational system is 
accepted by all but in actual practice, it seems 
to be treated as a matter of only casual interest. 
It has become fashionable now to trace all 
educational ills to the doors of the teachers but 
it has not yet become customary to insist on 
better training facilities. Beyond giving lip 
homage to the idea that teachers should be 
properly trained, nothing seems to be done to 
bring about higher standards in the field of 
teacher- training. How else is the present chaotic 
condition relating to the arrangements for the 
training of teachers to be explained? From the 
account which follows which is based on the 
sui'vey- made last year by the writer as Secretary 
of the Teacher Training Section of the All 
India Educational Conference, and Mr. D. S. 
Gordon’s pamphlet prepared for the Inter- 
University Board in 1932, the reader will be able 
easily to notice the urgent need there is for 
conscious and co-ordinated planning in the realm 
of the training of graduate teachers in India- 

Variety op Degrees 

There are fifteen universities in which 
professional degi-ees for teachers have been 
instituted. Three different degrees are in vogue 
in this field — unlike the convention in Arts, 
Medicine and Engineering. The B.T. Degree 
(Bachelor of Teaching) is favoured by nine 
universities, the B.Ed. degree by four and the 
L.T- (Licentiete in Teaching) by four. The 
discrepancy is due to the remarkable fact that 
in three universities two of these degrees are 
conferred, one degree on the undergraduate and 
the other on the graduate which means that in 
some universities a degree is offered to the 


. (Madras) m.a. phjj. (Columbia) 

undergraduate which in other universities can be 
held only by the graduate. That is not all. 
The B.Ed. degree is not necessarily the equivalent 
of the B.T. and the L.T., for, in three universities 
it involves two years’ work and in one university 
it calls for only a year’s study. Again, the 
difference in the degrees, B.Ed. on the one hand 
and the B.T. and L.T. on the other i.e., Education 
vs. Teaching — even where they are based on- one 
year’s work— does not seem to mean any corres- 
ponding marked difference in the courses or 
emphasis- Further while in most universities 
residence and study in a training college are 
indispensable requirements, there are not only 
some universities where an undergraduate whit 
a training degree can after graduating appear 
privately for the graduate teaching degree 
examination, but there is at least one university 
which is prepared to allow candidates to sit for 
the teaching degree examination without previous 
study in a recognised College. If this is not bad 
enough, there is more than one university which 
provides a diploma even for graduates along 
udth or independently of a degree. 

In the matter of post-graduate degrees there 
is the same confusion- Bombay, Dacca, Andhra^ 
and now Madras are four universities which have 
instituted degrees for post-graduate work. The 
degree in Dacca is called M.Tl (Master of 
Teaching), in the other three it is M.Ed. 
Further, in one university Dacca, two years’" 
residence and research — in the case of immigrant 
students— is required, while in the other three 
cases two years’ research after the first degree 
is all that is needed. The Madras B.Ed. is one 
of three degrees in Madras meant for graduates- 
and involves, unlike the similar Andhra degree 
but like the B.Ed. degree of- Patna and- Rangoon-* 
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a year’s study in residence after the first degree. 

There are three problems arising from this 
situation : First, is no agreement possible as to 
whether a diploma or a degree should be granted 
for a year’s training course? A degree is con- 
ferred in every other course only for work 
extending over two years or more. It would 
seem the part of wisdom to be consistent and 
award in education a diploma for one year’s 
work and a degree for studies covering two years 
or more. Ne:rt, assuming that even for ^e one 
year’s course a degree is a fair award, why do 
not the universities agree as to what the degree 
should be? Surely the L.T. degree which implies 
a license to teach, lacks significance at a time 
when, and in a country where, following in the 
footsteps of England, anyone who cares may 
practise tiie craft of teaching • As regards the 
other two it may be pointed out that the B.Ed. 
de^ee emphasizes, it would seem, an aspect 
which is definitely different from that with which 
the B.T- is aparently concerned and vice versa. 
In practice, however, there is no difference 
visible to the naked eye. In the case of the 
M.T. (Master of Teaching) and M.Ed. the differ- 
ence is harder to find and the distinction more 
difficult to justify. Further, should not indentical 
degrees connote indentical dtiration and standing? 
It should be clear from the degree whether the 
course involved one year’s study or two years ’. 
The B.Ed. as has been pointed out earlier, is 
awarded in one case for one year’s work and in 
other cases for two years’ study in residence. 
Besides, the L.T. degree is in some cases open to 
graduates and in others to undergraduates. The 
present heterogeneity is clearly misleading and 
meaningless. 

Duration op the Course 

This leads us to the next set of problems. 
All over the country the training course involving 
a degree and diploma involves one year’s work. 
In no other profession — engineering, medicine, 
law — ^is one year’s prepai'ation considered 
adequate. Perhaps this is an expression of faith 
in the peculiar ability of children to resist the 
influence of their teachers ! Or, are the minds 
of children alone so inconsequential as to be 
permitted to be handled by hastily and clumsily 
equipped artisans? Even veterinary doctors are 
required to spend three years in learning their 
job ! 

Besides, when it is said that the course lasts 
for a year, one is not to suppose (as one odinarily 
does) that the pupil-teachers spend a whole year 
studying and practising their art. In many cases 
their preparation extends over only 20 to 24 
weeks or 6 working months. Can this be con- 


sidered adequate equipment for the responsible 
job of teaching? 

Again, considering the usual requirements 
of a training course, — the study of 5 or 6 subjects 
for 5 or 6 papers, the teaching under supervision 
for a number of periods, usually 20 to 40, the 
rniting of essays and papers, the preparing of 
projects involving mental or manual work — ^the 
time allowed is ridiculously inadequate. All the 
more inadequate when it is remembered that the 
vast majority of teachers will get no more 
pedagogy into their system once they leave the 
training College. The course seems just long 
enough to exhaust and exasperate the poor 
candidate but not long enough to inspire and 
stimulate him. What w’onder then that students 
often go bapk from their so-called training 
uncertain, unpractical and uninspired? 

The problem of the duration of the course 
may be approached from a different angle. The 
teacher who has sf^nt 6 months studying educa- 
tion is not only ill-equipped for his job, and 
possesses little claim to a degree in education, 
but is absolutely unprepared to proceed further 
to a research degree. He has not the necessary 
background. He does not know what problems 
there are to be solved. He has not come across 
any. Much less has he any idea of the tools 
and techniques of research. A more extensive 
and intensive acquaintance with Education will 
provide this much needed insight and confidence. 
And increasingly degrees will be established for 
educational research in the different universities 
of India and so this aspect cannot be considered 
remote or imaginary. The purpose wil be served 
to some extent if Education were introduced as 
an optional subject for the B.A. 

If the course then should be lengthened — 
and this can be done by lightening the one 
year’s diploma course and offering the degree 
only for an extra year's study in colleges — it 
will make it possible for such valuable subjects 
as Educational Measurement, Experimental 
Psychology, Hand work, modern methods 
and e^eriments, foreign systems, educational 
administration, supervision, the study of certain 
educational classics, problems, methods of 
research and appropriate extra-curricular acti- 
xdties, to be introduced where at present they do 
not exist and cannot be included for want of 
time. Concerted action on the part of the 
different universities null facilitate n^atters and 
the new situation will then be just as quietly 
accepted by the teachers as the doctors' did the 
extension of the medical course for .four years 
to five. What is needed is an unshakable 
conviction regarding the inadequacy of an all too 
brief and hurried training, and the consequent 
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inj-ustice to childhood now sanctioned by univer- 
sities. 

Practice Teaching 

The training of teachers, in so far as teaching 
is a craft, is a pre-eminently practical job. 
Teachers go to a. training college chiefly to learn 
to become better teachers, to learn to teach better. 
All educationists agree that the only way to 
learn to do a thing is by doing it, and doing it 
under guidance- And yet there are not wanting 
training colleges which neglect teaching practice. 
In some colleges students get less than 5 lessons 
during the whole course of their training. In 
some universities the candidates do 30, 40, 50, 
60 periods of practice teaching. Training 
colleges seem to have purchased a Go-as-you- 
please ticket ! 

That is not all. In some cases the practice 
work is rigorously and closely supervised, no 
lesson being taken except under the full-time 
supervision of a qualified method master- On 
the other hand in some universities the guidance 
and supervision are not only lax and indifferent, 
but many of the lessons actually given are not 
supervised at all by any professor. 

There is another extraordinary feature 
deserving mention. In this admittedly practical 
business where the teaching work of the candi- 
dates is the best criterion of their progress in the 
training college, and therefore of their claims to 
the degree, in this professional course, the 
teacher’s performance during the year is in 
many universities either not considered at all 
while deciding results, or else pven a compara- 
tively minor place. It is incredible that in 9 
out of 16 universities of India awarding degrees 
in teaching, the improvement and achievement of 
the teacher during the year is not taken into 
account in assessing his success or failure as 
a teacher. 

And yet all these miiversities are entitled 
to confer the same degrees and the public is 
allowed to be mislead into believing that these 
are equivalent degrees. Both the quantity of 
practice work, the conditions attending it and 
the importance attached to it must be made 
approximately similar if this extraordinary 
discrepancy in a craftsman’s course is to be 
prevented. It is unfair to the pupils whom 
these teachers will handle and to the trained 
graduates of other univei*sities to have any 
university^ confer a degree in teaching which does 
not presuppose an agreed, adequate, and 
assessed amount of supervised practice teaching. 

The Practical Examination 

The worst has not yet been exposed. It 
is true that a teacher should not be trained 


merely as an artisan, a technician, but it. 
cannot be denied that if a teacher does not 
know how to teach his rich back-ground of fine 
attitudes will be of little help to him. From 
this point of view it may be said that teaching, 
is a skill which can be best judged when it is 
in operation. Therefore, when a teacher succeeds 
in getting a degree it is ‘presumed that his 
teaching ability was judged. But, that is too 
much to assume in the case of at least tliree 
universities. They look neither into the teaching 
work done by the teacher during the year, nor 
into any special lessons given at the end of 
the course for evidence of success or failure. 
One might have thought that if they considered, 
the practical examination unreliable they would 
ensure teaching efficiency by assessing tbe year’s- 
practice teaching. Or else one might have 
thought that if they considei'ed it too troublesome- 
to award marks for every practice lesson, they 
would fall back on the practical examination tO' 
assist in distinguishing the successful teacher- 
from the unsuccessful one. No, in neither way 
do these universities turning annually hundreds 
of teachers make sure of the teaching skill of 
their products. While the implications are bad' 
enough for the universities following this course, 
from the point of view of the other universities- 
it means that their degrees in teaching baaed on. 
assessed teaching ability are not better than, the 
very same degrees awarded by the universities- 
wliich have not tested the teacher's practical 
ability. In other words; and here is the crux,, 
the possession of the degi’ee in teaching evidently 
is no way of telling whether a teacher has 
demonstrated teaching skill or not, for by the 
utter ignoring of practice teaching and the- 
omission of the practical test, all that is being: 
judged is the candidate’s awareness of bookish 
theories. The two classes of teachers^and they 
must be considered two different kinds— emei*ging: 
from these two different types of training courses 
must be distinguished' in an unmistakabl'e way 
in fairness to the universities which require- 
proficiency in practice as well as in theory. 
Injustice and confusion result from treating all 
teaching degi-ees as equally good when obviously 
they cannot be. 

Other Differences 

The disparity extends to other features of 
the training course. In the matter of subjects 
of study it is found" that some universities, 
require a knowledge of the History of Education 
and some omit this altogether. Some universi- 
ties grant their teaching degree to men who are 
allowed to remain ignorant of the educational 
systems and achievements in the progressive; 
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countries. In one university School Organization 
is conspicuous by its absence. Mental and 
educational measurement is a subject for the 
qualifying examination only in a fraction of the 
institutions preparing teachers. 

The dill'erence in the requirements is more 
clearly evident in the number of papers candi- 
dates have to take in the university examination. 
In one as many as seven subjects have to be 
mastered — exclusive of subjects like educational 
handwork, drawing, first aid, etc., which are not 
formally examined — in some six, in some only 
four papers are required. In one case the 
prospective B.T. has to deal with only three 
subjects answering only three papers. There is 
nothing in the books of the degrees or of the 
holders to indicate this extraordinary disparity- 
They are all, all Bachelors of Teaching 1 

CoifCLUSlON 

Commenting in the Foreword of 
Mr. Gordon’s study, Prof. A. R. Wadia, 
Secretary of the Inter-Univei-sity Board, writes 
about this situation : 

_ “ It 'would be futile to deny that such a surprising 
variety displays a certain looseness of ideas about train- 
ing courses. It is therefore imperative that the univer- 
sities should evolve a sound anu consistent policy in this 
direction, as the whole fabric of education ultimately 
depends on tlie soundness of the training imparted to 
our teachers. It creates a confusion in the public mind 
and hence in the general interests of education the 


question of standardizing the Training Courses will have 
to be seriously fac.^ by the diff erent Universities in 
India.” 

Disparity in the matter of the nomenclature 
of the degrees and their connotation, the duration 
of the training course, and the regulations 
regarding practice teaching, the practical exami- 
nation and the subjects of study proves beyond 
doubt the need for improving of standards and 
greater co-ordination. 

If the chaos that now prevails in the domain 
of teacher training is to be ended, some body — 
preferably the Inter-University Board, but 
failing this, the Central Advisory Board or the 
Educational Commissione r — should bring 
together the heads of the Training Colleges or 
the representatives of the Boards of Su<he3 in 
Teaching, and insist on a satisfactory agreement 
being reached on these divergent and often 
defective practices obtaining in the different 
universities. Standardization which will result 
in raising the level, though forei^ to the system 
and spirit of training, teacher ti-aining in England 
— from where India has borrowed most 
generously— has every thing to be said in favour 
of it. Is it too much to hope that this problem 
which so vitally bears on all educational 
improvement will receive the attention it 
deserves and that the traditional laissez faire 
attitude will make room for deliberate and 
definite action? 


The “iTotector” of the China Shop 

The New York Times 
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ENGLISH 

THE PSYCHOLOGY OF A SUPPRESSED 
PEOPLE : By Rev, /, C. Heinrich, George Alien 
and Unwin, Ld., Museum Street, London, Pages 148, 
Price : Cloth 5s. Paper 3$. 6d. 

The other day there was a cartoon in a Russian 
periodica], depicting a Photographer, his son and a 
Negro, wiili the following descriptive note : 

“ Photographer's Son : ” 

*‘Look, daddy, a negative man! They’ve forgotten 
to develop him !” 

Why have various Christian Missions forgotten or 
failed to develop tlie dark-coloured untouchables in India 
or in Africa ? Ths is the thesis of Rev. J. C. Heinrich. 
He holds that, being enveloped in an atmosphere of 
inferiority complex, the socially- oppressed people have 
not been able to grow to the fullness of their human 
stature. The oppressors have overlooked the psycholo- 
gical truth : 

**The craving for self-expreeeion and superiority is 
such a basic biological urge, a major craving, as 
necessary in the struggle for existence as is the sex urge 
and the urge for self-preservation.” (P. 527). 

Where this is blocked the reactions of tlte depressed 
classes arc : (a) direct reaction of resentment; (h) 
concealment reaction; (c) indirect reaction (p. IS). 
The former seldom manifests itself openly because of 
the obvious difBcuIties and dangers invi^ved therein. 
The result is ”the building up of a defence mechanism 
of secrecy.” (P. 20). This leads, in its turn, to the 
cultivation of a dual personality, “one phase of which 
is disclosed only in the freemasonry of his own race,” 
and the other is seen in the attempt to satisfy the 
inherent craving for superiority by making a fool of the 
members of the dominant group. 

How these three varieties of reactions have been 
seen at work over and again by Mission workers is amply 
illustrated from the latter’s experiences by the author. 
The cure for the conflict between the individual who is 
oppressed and his environment, consequently, lies, in 
the words of Alfred Alder, author of Understanding 
Human Nature in realizing that 

“ One can influence another individual best when 
he is in the mood in which he feels his own rights 
guaranteed.” (P 263). 

“We approach such an individual not as a degraded 
worthless outcast, but as a fellow-human being; we give 
him an atmosphere in which he will find that there are 
possibilities for feeling himself the equal of every other 
human being in his environment.” (P. 77). 

r A practical application, of the above truth enabled 
the author to achieve a surprising record of missionary 
service in the North of India where he was stationed 
for several years. The converts began to co-operate 


wholeheartedly in the different projects of the Mis don 
because they were surrounded' with an atmosphere of 
social equality. And not only their several psy^ological 
conflicts and complexes disappeared but also their hidden 
emotional power was availed of fully and freely. Rev. 
Heinrich, therefore, suggests that the Mission workers 
should ezLconrage open criticism and equal co-operation 
of those among whom they work, being always intent 
on letting the emerging individual or group occupy the 
position of a co-partner, if not of a leader. 

The Psychology of a Suppressed Peojde is an honest 
as well as human document. It is marked by a genuine 
spirit of sympathetic understanding. It is a . plea for 
skilful “social engineering.” And, as such, it will 
be found usefol by all social workers. 

G. M. 

BASES OF YOGA : By Sri Aarobvndo, Aiya 
Puhlishing House, 63. College Street, Calcutta. First 
Edition. April, 1936, Cloth botmd. Crown 16mo. 
Pp. 2SL Price Rs, 3. 

The appearance of a work from the pen of Sri 
Aurobindo is always event of considerable importance 
and interest to she cultured society and specially to those * 
who make a philosophical study of religion. Tne present 
volume will be welcomed with even more than the usual 
amount of attention in that it purports to be a popular 
treatment of a very difficult subject by one who is right- 
fully entitled to speak on it, and whose previous writings, 
both uy their style and depth of thought, have shown to 
be in the first rank of philosophical works of our time. 
We are glad to have this opportunity of strongly urging 
all Indian thinkers and students to make a care/ul study 
of this author’s works, which may have some beneficial 
effect iTi the present state of economic, social, intellectual 
and religious unrest in India. 

The term ‘Yoga’ has been variously explained by 
different ancient philosophers of India. While some would 
lake it as the complete cessation of all mental actividee, 
or the deep concentration of the mind, others would define 
it as the disimion of Spirit and Matter, and a third school 
of thinkers would like to equate the expression wi^ 
supernatural powers developed through psychic exercises. 
But if we take a logical view of the subject, we cannot 
fail to perceive that ‘Yoga’ is a comprehensive term and 
as such cannot he adequately explained by any of these 
definitions or descriptions taken singly. ‘ i oga ’ (a. 

compound derivative of two allied Sanskrit roots — ^yuj* 
semadhau an d ‘ yujir * yoge) plainly means ‘ yoking ’ 
(through concentration); or, in other words, Yoga is the 
communion of the individual self with the Universal Soul. 
The union in this connexion does not signify that the 
individual self merely remains in tune with the Infinite. 
On the other hand, it implies an inner transformation of 
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tlie individual self towards ever-progressive perfection, so 
that it is finally and ultimately identified with the Diyine 
whose essential nature is Sat-Chit-Ananda. 

Such union is only possible in a state of complete 
mental equilibrium (samadhi), which, according to Sri 
Aurobindo, is the foundation of . Yoga. This jnenlal 
equipoise, however, cannot be brought about by a forced 
abstention from all natural impulses, including even the 
sexual impulse. Hence Sri Aurobindo advises the Sadhaka 
to keep his miud ever conscious of itself not only in the 
wa^g stale but in the states of dream and sleep as well. 
It is a mistake, he says, to deny to ihe body food and 
sleep, or to suppress the carnal impulse by Hathayogic 
practices, which instead of subduing the evil, may very 
often serve to aggravate it. Sri Aurobindo’s method of 
conquering the natural impulses is rather negative, i.e., 
the withdrawal of the mind. Whenever the Sadhaka would 
find Iiimself in any difficulty, he is asked to submit to the 
Mercy and Grace of the Divine Mother Power that lies 
coiled up as a serpent (Kundalini) in the lowest mystic 
plexus (Muladhara). This complete submission (prapatti) 
to the Divine Will and Grace is the dominating principle 
in Sri Aurobindo’s conception of Yoga. 

We are told in the publisher’s note that the hook 
consists of extracts from letters written by Sri Aurobindo 
to his disciples in answer to their queries. The book is 
absoliilcly free from ell technicalities, and we have no 
doubt that it will be exceedingly popular among those 
who arc of a thoughtful temperament. Though written 
in a popular style, the work is nevertheless fiiU of literary 
merit. The last two chapters have much originality which 
will repay perusal. 

We heartily welcome this delightful addition to tlie 
Yoga literature, and recommend it to the reading public. 

Asokenath Srastri 

INTELLIGENT MA^TS GUIDE TO INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY : By Manubhai C. Pandya, BSc»^ 
LLB, Published by D, 5. Taraporevala cad Sons^ Hornby 
Road^ Fort,, Bombay, 

The book is intended to be a ’ guide ’ not only to 
Indian Philosophy but practically to everything Hindu 
—even such things as Marriage (p, 200), Age of marriage 
(p. 214), Rights and Duties of Husband and Wife 
(p. 224), etc. It contains evidence of the author’s 
extensive reading in Sanskrit literature as a whole and 
the philosophical and canonical writings in particular. 
But the writer could have done better if he had been 
a little more critical and had not started with the bias 
that everything Hindu and everything past must be 
applauded. 

We are advised to have “ a real taste for the superior 
culture and civilization possessed by the Hindus” (p. iv), 
and, at the same time, asked to remember that “certain 
deified animals as serpents, monkeys, bears and birds 
who (!) were worshipped by the non-Aryan aborigines 
were given a place of worship along with the other 
deities worshipped by the Aryans” (p. H3), Surely this 
is not intended as a proof of their superior culture!. 

Unless the past is rationally interpreted ond critically 
examined, the result may be intellectu jly disastrous — 
it may end in a stupefaction of the mind. If Europe 
allowed ^ itself to revel in its ancient and medieval 
glories, it would not have blossomed into its modern era 
of achievements. Progress must always mean some breach 
with the past This fact should not be overlooked. And 
Hinduism also ought to be critical of itself and should 
not play the ostrich with regard to its shortcomings 
which undoubtedly were there. 

U. C. Bhattacharjee 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS AND EXCAVA* 
TIONS AT BIRAT : By Rai Bahadur Daya Ram S.ahnU 
C,LE., M.A, Pp, i — — XL Price 8 Annas. 

In this short but adnairoble work the author who Is 
the first Director of Archaeology and Historical Research 
of Jaipur State gives an interesting account of the recent 
archaeological excavation at Birat and the neighbouring 
sites. 

It begins with a general introduction on the nature 
and extent of archaeological work carried out by the 
Archaeological Survey of India before the establishment 
of the archaeological department of the State. After this 
the author gives an account of the recent archaeological 
excavation at Sambhar or Sakambkari, Nagar, Datisa, 
Ckatsu, Newai, Ramgadh, Amber and Morolu All these 
sites have yielded specimens of archaeological importance 
of which the following may be specially mentioned. First, 
beads of faience and camelian with the incised geometric 
patterns have been found at Sambhar or Sakarribhari, 
These are closely akin to the kindred specimens found at 
Kish in Mesopotamia of the pre-Sargonic age and at 
Harappa. Mohenjo-daro and other sites in Sind, the 
Punjab and Baluchistan of the Indus Valley age. Secondly, 
a terracotta sealing with the Prakrita inscription Imdasa- 
masa in Brahmi script of c. 3rd century B. C. has been 
fouhd at the same site. Thirdly, some chhatris or 
cenotaphs bearing the 541 /t memorial slabs have been found 
at Newai. Beside these sites there are some other sites, 
tttz., TodaraUingh, Visalpur and Khandela which, though 
still unexcavated, are supposed to be fruitful from the 
archaeological point of view. 

Then the author relates the work of archaeological 
excavation at Birat. He has discovered here a Maurya 
monastery, punch-marked and In do- Greek coins, cotton 
cloth, remains of Asoka pillars, the superstructure of the 
Maurya circular temple <and the Mauryan brick-platform. 
He has also given an account of the evolution of Indian 
pottery as deducible from the extant pieces found at this 
site. He further believes that this site was also a centre 
of pre-hiaioric culture. 

Though this work is, on the whole, excellent, yet 
there are some statements in it which the present reviewer 
wishes to criticise. The author has observed, “The Greek 
coins include one of Heliokles, the second son of 
Eukratides, and the last Greek king of Bactria” (p. 22). 
Against this statement it might be opined that there is 
no evidence to show that he was the second son of 
Eukratides. Secondly, he has stated that certain coins of 
Heliokles <pl. IV. b, 9), ApoUodotos (ibid. 10), Menander 
(ibid, 11), Antialkidas (ibid, 27) and .Antimachos 
Nikephoros (ibid, 30) constitute new varieties; but it 
seems that they are not such. In this connection it should 
be stated that the significance of monographs on ladc- 
Greek coins is not yet understood and therefore the 
proportion of the author to take one coin of Heliokles 
(pi, IV, b. 9) and one coin of Antimachos Nikephoros 
(pi. IV. b, 30) os new varieties on account of the prevalence 
of monographs not found on the coins having the similar 
obverse and reverse sides cannot be accepted. Therefore 
the coin of Heliokles (pi. IV. b, 9) is similar to coins 
illustrated in works of Smith (Catalogue of the coins in 
the Indian Museum, Calcutta, voL I, pi. Ill, 2) and 
Whitehead (Catalogue of coins in the Puniab Museum, 
Lahore, vol. I, pi. HI. 147), the coin of ApoUodotos 
(pi. IV. b, 10) similar to that illustrated in whitehead’s 
work (op.^ cil., pi. IV. :..a6), the coin of Menander (pi. IV. 
b, 11) similar to that illustrated in Whitehead’s work 
(op. cit., pi. VI. 379), the coin of Antialkidas (pi. iV. 
b. 27) similar to that illustrated in Whitehead’s work 
(op. cit., pi. III. 192) and the coin cf Antimachos Nike- 
phoros (pi. IV. b, 30) similar to that illustrated in 
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Whiteheads work (op. cit.. pi. VU, 557). Thirdly, the 
author • has not paid due altenlinn to the placing of 
diacritical marks in transliterating word# of Sanskrit 
origin. For example, we find Prakrit (p. 3) and stupa 
fp. 30) for Praknta and stupa respectively. In spite of 
these defects it is a well-printed and nicely illustrated 
monograph which we recommend to the intelligentia. 

C. C. Das Gupta 

AN enquiry INiO MORAL NOTIONS : By John 
Laird F,B.A., LL.D., George Allen and XJntcin Ltd. 
Price 10s, 6d. 

To the reviewer, the importance of this hook by 
Professor Laird consists in the change in views it registers. 
In his former books, moat of them classics of tlieir kind. 
Dr. Laird was, what he chooses to call himself, a Unionist 
in ethics. Btrt it Is quite clear that the Oxford School 
of ethics has affected him. He is now almost a federalist. 
One difference betw* n a federalist and a pluralist 
in ethics consists in the former^s greater allegiance to 
metaphysic.s. In these days of scientific ethics, it does 
one good to read Laird and see him demolish the ethical 
dummies, the pure ones. If notions of virtue, duty, and 
well-being are constructed in their stead, none of them 
alone claims to be fundamental. Though separate, they 
form the basic pattern of moral philosophy. Herein lies 
Prof. Laird’s base of further operations. 

D. M. 

PROBLEMS OF HINDUSTHANI MUSIC : By 
Hemcndra Lot B.A., Sangis-Visarad. Formerly 

Principal, Department of Music, Visvabharast Published 
by Bharcti^Bhaban. 24/S*A, College Srrec^ Calcutta^ 
Price Rs. 2. Foreign 4s. 

A reliahle treatise on Hindusthanl Music written by 
an Indian Scholar in English was a long-felt want. We 
are grateful to Mr. Hemcndra Lai Roy for removing it. 

The ISO pages of the volume are divided in the 
following way. A hundred pages are given to a lacid 
exposition of the essentials of the subject, and the remain- 
ing fifty to a critical dicu salon of a few of iia knotty 
problems. The part is suitable for the novice, whereas 
the second is meant for the advanced student. The 
constnictive suggestions are chiefly in the latter. 

If it were possible to grade the numerous merits of 
the introduction, the happy combination of scholarship 
with judgment would come first. The important texts of 
old and the later treatises are critically surveyed to throw 
light on the problems which face a student today. In 
this task Mr. Roy has shown a deep familiarity wiUi the 
written materials without allowing his independence to 
sink under the wei^t of their prestige. Mr. Roy has a 
genuinely scientific attitude towards the subject. 

The appendices deal with such controversial subjects 
as Svaras and Srutis^ Scales, Vadi and Ainsa, the liaturc 
of Raga and its connections with emotions, ch^s of 
scales, etc. It is possible to hold opinions on them which 
are not on all fours witn those of Mr. Roy. Yet, the 
coolness of his reasoning is disarming. Personally, I 
would like to retain Vade, though I wholeheartedly accept 
his suggestion of extending Bhatkhandeji’s classificarion. 
A few more illusliatioas of typical Ragas should have 
been given at the end of the book. Other criticisms are 

of minor importance. w •. . i. 

My hrm conviction is that Mr. Roy has written the 
best introduction to Hindusthani music in English. I 
could think of no surer guide to an educated Indian or 
European Sirough the intricacies^ of northern Indian 
musical system than this compact little volume. 

Dhurjati Mukherji 


THE TIMES OF INDIA ANNUAL 1938. Rs. 2/-. 

Tlii® beautiful seasonal publication is keeping ttp ® 
verv high standard judged even by foreign stands^ds. 
Of 'late years subjects Oriental and Indian are occupying 

places of honour. ^ . r c-- 

The opening article from the classic pen ot oir 

William Fosler and the article on Vijayanagar by H. S. 
Rawbinson would prove of interest to the_ most fastjdious 
reader, ks regards illustrations, of wnicn there is a 
specially lawsh and choice display this year, the line 
reprodiiclions of two of the gems from Sir Ratan Tata a 
collection, would delight the hearts of lovers of Indian 
art. Capt. Gladstone Solomon’s “ Guzerati Bride is an 
exquisite slndy of a typical Indian subject. The Times 
of India Annual for 1938 will rank high amongst the 
art productions of the year here and abroad. 

K. N. C. 

CHTTRAMALA : By V. R. Chitra. An dbum of 
11 rolour plates with a Foreivord by Principd Asit 
K. Tlaldar and Notes on the pictures by T. S. Dandapani, 
Art Editor, “The Hindu." Published by S. Gokid 
Das, B.Se., 180, Mount Road, Madras. Rupees Five 
only. 

Mr. V. R. Chitra of the Government School of Arts 
and Crafts Madras, who received his art-cdii cation at 
the Sanliniketan Kalabhavan, is an artist of talent, a^d 
this portfolio of his paintaings, which, by the way, is 
a beautiful production, will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in art. 

Of the eleven plates included in this publication. 
‘‘Returning Home” and “Sila in Exile” stand mit in 
comparison with the rest. “Returning Home” depicts 
two Sanlal women after the day’s toil— a simple theme 
described in a simple hut vivid manner. The subject 
has been treated with great sympathy; the expression, 
of weariness has been very ably, though quietly, brought 
out. 

In the same quiet manner, the artist, in his ” Sita 
in Exile” brings the lone and desolate figure of SIta 
left friendless in a forest by his dear ones, to tell us, 
in a language that the brush alone can command, the 
story of her pitiful miseries. 

PULINBIHARI Sen 

THE TENURE OF AGRICULTURAL LAND: By 
S achin Sen. M.A.. B.L.. The Politics Club, Post Box 17S. 
1937. pp. 114. Price Rs. 2-8. 

The author is well-known as a keen student of the 
land-problems of Bengal. In this little book the author 
has been able to show how unscientific tenures ^are 
accelerating the swift pace of’ agricultural deterioration. 
TTic book should he read carefully alike by our publicists 
and politicians. 

INTRODUCrnON TO POLITICS: By Pratapgin 
Ramamurti, Popular Book Depot, Grant Road, 

Bombay., pp. 20L Price Rs, 2/8. 

This is a handy book required by the students 
appearing for the degree examinations. It leaves no 
essential aspect of the various theories advanced in con- 
nection with the State untouched. 

J. M. Datta 

POSSESSION OF IMMOVABLE PROPERTY: By 
SuJhangsu Sekhar Chakravarti. Advocate. Patna High 
Court. Published by The Book Compmy Limited. College 
Square. Calcutta, price Rs, 5/-, 

In this book the learned author has placed before the 
puUic the fundamental notions vriuch underlie the mass 
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of case-law dealing with the possession of imnioi?able pro- 
Pfr He has coUected all the cases and dealt with the 
wnole subject in a connected form. Although the refer- 
^ case-law do not exhaust all the decisions, 
but sUll they arc adequate and up-to-date. 

The topic dealt with is very complex, but the manner 
in winch the learned author has discussed the subject, 
makes the book very helpful not only to the busy law^-er 
but to the historical student as well. The hook stands 
on Us own merit. The learned autlK>r has dealt with 
the whole subject not only as a lawyer but as jurist 
as well. 

An appreciative foreword by the eminent and well- 
known counsel, Mr. P. R. Das of the Patna High Court 
together with an exhaustive index enhances the value 
of the book. 

JiTEKDRA Nath Bose 

ITALIAN STUDIES: By Dr. P. N. Roy. M.A., 
D. Litt, (riome) . Modern Publishing Syudicaie, Calcutta^ 
Pages 93. Price Re. i/-. 

This monograph is a collection of articles on con- 
temporary Italian life and culture published during the 
last few years in The Modem Review and other journals. 
In these excellent essays, Dr. Roy combines his profound 
erudition of Italian history and his deeply imimate 
acquaintance with modem Italy. His style has the 
austerity of a scholar and the freshness of a journalist. 
There are few Indian scholars who have studied modem 
Italian life with such passion, disinterestedneas and sym- 
pathy, and who have given stich a remarkably synthetic 
interpretation to it. This book is exceedingly informative 
and makes delightful reading. 

Monindba M. Moulik 

I SPY WITH MY LITTLE EYE : By 
Humphrey House : Published by Bharali Bhavan^ 
24ll5Ai College Street, Calcutta. Price six <Enn<u. 

A satirical extravaganza. The earlier part is rather 
bookish and full of learned allusions, but in the latter* 
half one chuckles over his devastating treatment of the 
intelligence touts and informers that infest Calcutta. A 
pleasant half-hour reading. 

S. H. V. 

uANKING IN INDIA : By S. G. Panandikar, 
M.A.J D.Sc. Eeon, (London). Pitblisked by Longmans, 
Green & Co., Ltd., 1934. 

This book deals with a comprehensive study of the 
progress of Banking in India, including Joint-stock Banks, 
^change Banks, Presidency Banks, Co-operative Credit 
Banks and indigenous bankers. The Banking Enquiry 
Committee of 1929-31, had provided a large volume of 
materials for the study of Indian Banking. Muny 
scholars have thereafter tried to make use of the material 
for emphasising one or other aspects of Banking in this 
country. We congratulate Dr. Panandikar for his 
analytical examination of the salient features of different 
classes of Banks and for their scientific treatment. The 
book is full of necessary references and faas been properly 
indexed. It has undoubtedly enriched the literature on 
Indian Banking. 

N. SArfYAt 

SANSKRIT-ENGLISH 

SRISUKTA BHASHYA OF SRI RANGANATHA 
MUNI : Edited by A. Srinivasa Raghavm, M.A., The 
Maharajds College, Pudukotah, 1937. 

The volume under review contains a critical edition 
of a hitherto unpublished commentary on the Srisukta 


— the immensely * popular Vcdic hymn to . the 
L^shmi, a number of commentaries on which ha\^ aliea y 
been published. Tlie present edition is, based on as 
many as six manascripte, variants from which have been 
noted in an appendix as well as in the foowotes. ^ An 
attempt has been made to trace the sources of the extracts 
quoted in the commeniary from various only 

a few of the extracts remain to be idenlified. Of these 
the one on p. 19, which is left iinidentibed belongs to 
the Nirukta of Yaska. The twenty-page mtroduclion 
draws aiteniion to the distinctive fealures of the 
mentary, givee an exposition of the couception of bn 
in the Visishtadvaitavada school of ^ philo^phy and 
advances arguments to establish the identity of Ranganath, 
the commentator with Nanjiyar a name wellknown in 
Vaishnava literature in Tamil. 

The edition is followed by a number of useful in- 
dices (e.g. of Riks, of proper names, of works mentioned 
and of quotations) and an appendix containing texts and 
English translations of a number of hymns of the god- 
dess including the Srisukta. and a few hymns by well- 
known people like Yaxnunacharya, Ramanuja and Vedanta- 
dcsika, as well as the texts of hymns containing 100 
and 1,000 names of the deity followed by alphabetical 
indices of the names. On the whole, it is an interesting 
and useful publication specially to Vaisnavas. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 

ANGLO-SANSKRIT 

AVASTHATRAYA OR THE UNIQUE METHOD 
OF VEDANTA : By Mr. Y. Subrahmanya Sarma. 
Price Annas Three ordy. Published from the Adhyatma 
Prakosha Karyalaya, 3rd Road, New Taragupet. Bangalore 
City. 

This is a booklet of 18 pages. It is a reprint with 
slight alterations of an article contributed to the Vedanta 
nnmber of the ** Kalyaua Kalpataiu Gorakhpur in 1936. 
The author is a well-known writer on Vedanta subjects 
specially of Advaita cult. His “ Sankara Ilridaya ^ or 
Mulavidya Nirasa ** and the Isavasya Upanishad ” 
with Sankara's Commentary have already proved . his 
unquestionable ability. In this little book, the author 
has expounded the true spirit and the essence of non- 
dualistic theory of Sri Sanicaracharya in such an attractive 
manner, that it induces the reader to finish the reading 
in one sitting. The language is si iple, lucid and expressive 
and the style is admirable. In his exposition of this 
doctrine of Advaitavada we agree with the author in 
saying that the method assumes nothing, entails no 
belief in authority and seeks the aid of no special intuition.^ 
For an aspirant of this path this little book is surely 
invaluable. 

Rajendranath Ghose 

VEDIC STUDIES : By A. V enkatasubbiah. Vol. h 
Mysore. 1932. 

Dr. Venkatasubbiah is already well knotvn for his 
studies in the textual and historical problems of the 
Panchatantra. His present contribution to the Vedic 
studies maintain the same standard of scholarship and 
critical research which has marked his previous writings. 
The work under review which in its original form was 
printed in the journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society is a detailed and patient investigation into 
the interpretation of obscure and misunderstood Vedic 
words. Much has been done in this direction by German 
Orientalists, especially by Pichel and Geldner, and Dr. 
Venkatasnbhiah follows in their footstepts in the sSme 
critical spirit of modern scholarship, without, however, 
any extra-Indian prepossessions wlrich have sometimes 
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marked the onilook of Ws European predeceesor? in this 
field of researcli. The words dealt with are only fourteen, 
but the invosii^arion covers 20o pages. — which fact alone 
will indicate the conscientinus thoroughness with which 
it has been carried out. The words are carefully selected, 
ana the versatile autlior has been able to collect and 
huUress his views up with a mass of materials •which, in 
spile nf inevitable difference of individual opinion, are 
certainly interesting aud valuable. 

S. K. De 

BENGALI 

KHADYA VIJNAN : By Prafulla Chandra Ray 
and Haragopal Af,Sr,. Published by Chakrai^arty 

Chatferfee & Co., Ltd.., 15. College Square, Calcutta and 
N, D. Ray. Bonk Bureau, Bhowfmir^ore^ Calcutta, 1931, 
Price Re. /-fl only. Pp. 304. 5*^7% inches. 

This is a bonk on the science of dietetics. It contains 
chapters on the chemical conslitiUion of plants and animals 
and their life reactions, human physiology with special 
reference to the digestive processes and growth, the 
different types of fuod*srnff«. vitamins, hormones, and 
special dietetics in health and different diseases. The 
senior author of this bonk is a world-renowned chemist 
and no wonder that the chemical problems disenssed in 
the bnok and particularly the vitamins have received the 
most efficient handling. I •ivish I could say the same 
thing with regard to the other portions of the book. The 
physiological and biological discussions leave much to be 
desired. For instance in p. 16 the term protoplasm has 
been mtTodiicccl without any effort to eicplaln what it is. 
Regarding factors that control human growth in the 
different races the authors have uncritically accepted some 
of the wide generalizations indulged in by a class of 
scientists whoso experiments are limited to laboratory 
animal? only under artificial conditions. fPp. 147-149). 
The valuable data collected bv the University of Calcutta 
in their Student W^elfare work have been left untouched. 
The style of wTiting that has been adopted in some places 
is not Quite appropriate, neither have the Bengali technical 
terms been happily chosen. The sarcasm against obese 
people in p. 19 and the poetic effusions in p. 50 are quite 
•nut of place in the book. Most of the facts collected are 
from western sources and have an oxotic colouring; 
besides, the me trie measures are not likely to produce 
any impression on the mind of the Bengali lay public for 
•whom the book is primarily meant. The book is not 
completely free from minor inaccuracies either. To say 
that the precipitated calcium carbonate in lime water is 
•ghiiting stone * is like saying diamond Is coal {p. 5) . The 
assertions about acid foods and drinking water after meals 
are not correct fp. 34). The statement oii p. 168 about 
thyroxin is likely to give a •wrong impression to the 
reader that it is good for all types nf feeblo-mindedness. 
At the present time food problems have been receiving 
increasing attention from scientific men all over the world. 
The prevalence of ignorance of dietetics even among 
otherwise well-informed medical men is something colossal. 

It can well be Imagined how matter? stand with laity. 
The appearance of such a book at this time has been 
pxiremely opportune. This book can be very profitably 
read by practising physicians. I hope the distinguished 
authors •^vill give it a more popular garb in the next 
edition so aa to make it useful to the average lay man. 

G. Bose 

BHAR^TER SHASAN-BYABASTHA : (The 
AdrAinistraiive System in India) : By Biruryendranalh 
Bandyopadhvaya, M.,4. Published by B, Boner jee and Co., 
Calcutta. Pages 215. 


FOR DECEMBER, 1937 

It is a pleasure to be able to welcome a book in 
Bengali on the structure of government in India written 
by one wliosc works in English on^ the same subject 
have been wirlely read and appreciated • The present 
book sim-evs broadly the main features of the reforms 
that have been introduced in the provinces, and ai;e to 
be introduced at the Centre, under the Act of 1935. 
Tlie survey has been made comprehensive and reliable, 
and the average reader will find in^ this small book all 
that he wants to kno^w. In addition to the chapters 
describing the institutions of the Federal Centre and of 
tlic Autonomous Provinces, there are brief, but adequate 
discussions on the judicial system, the civil services, ^the 
financial relations, the Native States and the institutions 
of urban and rural self-government. Any ^ one wanting 
to liave a fair knowledge of the administrative machinery 
devised by the new Act will derive benefit if he goes 
through the pages “Sf this handy little book. 

We have every hope that a second edition will soon 
be necessary and that this will enable the author to 
correct one or two mistakes that have perhaps been 
inadvertently allowed to creep in. The foot-note, for 
instance, on p. 177, creates a WTong impression about 
what Bengal has received from the proceeds Of the jute 
expori duty. The book will have a much enhanced value, 
if in the next edition such small defects are corrected 
and if a better map of India be substituted for the 
unslglitly and inaccurate one used as a frontispiece in 
the present edition. 

Bhabatosh Datta 
ASSAMESE 

S.ATAPATRA : Kiited hy Prof. Jajnesxcar Sarma 
of Jorhat College. Published by Bhattacharyya & SonSf 
!\*o7cgong (Assam). 

We who are accustomed to the well-known writers 
of Bengal pay little heed to the steady growth of a 
Ifierature in the neighbouring province of Assam. The 
medieval literature of Assam, as that of Bengal, was 
purely religious and consisted mostly of translations 
Into Assamese of ^^aishnavite Sanskrit works. The 
spirit of the literature was purely didactic and the 
literature was instrumental in propagating Vaishnavite 
faith throughout the length and breadth of the 
Brahmaputra valley. This is borne out by the existence 
of innumerable Satras all over the valley. The leaders 
of this religious movement were Sankaidev, Madhavdev, 
and Damodardev. 

After Sankardev there was a lull in the literary 
history of Assam, but the Ahonis for four or five centuries 
carried on the practice of writing chronicles or Buranjis. 
These are good specimens of secular prose in a clear 
and simple style. 

•After the fall of the Ahoms Assam came under 
British rule in the first half of the 19th century, but 
British influence, and western influence, for the matter 
of that, began to work very late in Assam; for the arts 
college was started properly at Gaubati only iu the 
beginning cf this ‘century. 

Within a short time, under the influence of the West, 
modern Assamese poetry has grown a thing of beauty 
and variety. Recently Satapatra, an anthology of one 
hundred modern Assamese lyrics has been brought out 
by Professor Jajneswar Sarma of Jorhat college and this 
neat and attractive volume of some of the best modem 
Assamese poems by well-known writers' shows how 
Assamese literature has assimilated the literary forms and 
spirit of the ivest. The blank verse, the sonnet, 
the new lyrical forms and metrical structure are here 
and secular motive absent from the Vaishaavite literature 
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i.s in its full, tt may be of some interest that in many 
cases in Assam the western iofiuence has come filtered 
througli Bengali, and Michael and Rabindranath have 
exercised some induence, the former on the older group, 
and the latter on the more recent poets in Assam. The 
ballad form has also been revised and it lias been touched 
to finer issues by one or two writers. 

The writers who figure in this anthology are 
Lakshlnath Bezbarua, Padmanath Gohainbarua, Chandra* 
kumar AgaiwaJa, Hemchandra G os warn t, Dnrgeswar 
Sarma, Raghunath Chaudbary, Hiteswar Barbarua, Rat* 
nakanta Borkakati, Suryakumar Bhuya, Jatindranath 
Duara, Dimbeswar Neogi, to name only a few. Three 
women writers are also represented in the anthology*, 
the most prominent among them being Nalinibala Deii, 
daughter of the late Nabinchandra Bordoioi, the Congress 
leader of Assam. 

The editor in hi$ preface notes in a tone of dis- 
appointment that Assamese literature has not yet spoken 
out. But this collection is an unmistakable proof that 
Assamese literature is gathering force and will very soon 
take rank with the progressive provincial literature of 
India. The publishers are to he congratulated for taking 
up such an interesting publication which even literary 
men outside Assam will profitably study. 

Priya Nath Sen Gu?ta 

MARATHI 

HISTORICAL SELECTIONS FROM BARODA 
STATE RECORDS, Vols. II and UL 

This is a useful aeries of historical publication uoder 
taken by the enlightened Baroda Darbar. The Vol. ^11 
covers the period from 1769 to 1789. This volume in* 
troducce us to two Maratha ladies of considerable poli- 
tical and military abilities, namely Gopikabai Gaekvrad 
and Cajarabai Nimbalkar. It throws light on the tri- 
angular struggle for supremacy over the proiince of 
Gujerat between the Pe^wa, East India Company 
and the Gaekwads. Letter No. 129 gives o list of prices 
of rice, flour, gram, peper, garlic, tonacco, belel-nut, and 
some other articles of grocery current at Baroda in 
May, 1781. 

The compilers have spared so pains to make these 
volumes useful and intelligible to readers by adding a 
good index and a glossary of difficult words, mostly 
vernacularised* from Persian. Letters on pages 295 to 
333 (Vol. Ill) add considerably to our knowledge of 
Ismail Beg’s activities in Rajputana and his designs on 
Gujerat. Letters No. 164 ond 165 show that the 
Gaekwad Government maintained a navy which could 
repulse a sea power like the Portuguese at Daman. 
This volume also reveals an unhappy feature of the 
Peshwa’s policy with regard to Gujerat which like other 
provinces suffered from the heavy demands of the 
rapacious Central Government at Poona.. 

It is hardly jieccssai 7 to add that these volumes 
deserve close attention of students of the history of 
Western India in the eighteenth century. 

K. R. Qanunco 

GUJARATI 

SUVARNA RAJ (Gold Dust) ; By Mrs. 
Shrimatibala Majumdarf published by R, R. Sheth & Co^ 
Bombay, Cloth bound, Pp, 528. Price Rs. 3’0»0 (1936), 

5Ir. Ramanlol V. Desai is a voluminous writer of 
novels in Gujarati, ranking as one of such writers in the 
front rank. Each of the novels is interlarded with 
sapient observations on the present slate of society, in 


Gujarat particularly. It was a happy idea of Rfrs. 
Shrimatlb^a Majumdar to sort them out and arrange 
them under appropriate heads. Her index— a very useful 
guide refers to nearly four hundred and fifty such 
subjects, such as, Adalat, British Rajya, Caste restrictions, 
etc. The obser\*aiion3 are so presented that they look 
like apopthegms, sutras^ caustic criticisms and biting 
satires. In a word, the collection holds up the mirror 
to the novelist’s views, and so far resemmes many of 
such Englisli works like Wordsworlbiana, selections from 
Browning’s works, Dickensania, etc. 

JiVAN ANE SAHITYA : By Ranianlal Vasantlal 
Desai, M./4., published by R, R, Sheth & Co., Bombay, 
Cloth bound. Pp. 328. Price Rs. 2^8d) {1936), 

This is a collection of fourteen addresses delivered 
by Mr. Ramanlal V, Desai on different occasions on 
different subjects, mostly connected with the life, liter- 
ature and history of Gujarat. Some of the subjects were 
such that these could hardly be anything new to be said 
about them, e.g., on Naval ram and Narmad. All tbe 
same, the tvriter speaks with a freshness and arranges 
his ohscivatlons in such a way that one likes to read them 
in spite of the subject matter being stale and oft- 
repeated. His excursion into fields besides that of fiction 
js indeed welcome and to his powers of close study and 
deep thinking. 

PANDYAJI NI SMARANANJALI : By Shankarlal 
D. Parekh. Printed at the Mani Printing Press Ahmeda- 
bad. Paper cover. Pp, 152. Price Re, (3-8-0 (i937). 

Mobanlal Pandya, whose life, this small book nar- 
rates, became we]!*known in tlie Kaira district and else- 
where as a tough Satyagralu in the days of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement and went to jail. Mahatmaii 
found in him a sincere follower. Incidents well worth 
record in Pandyaji’s life are pleasantly set out here. 

K. M. h 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

MANUAL OF NEW SHORTHAND, the Indian 
system for the English language : By N. M, Rama 
Ayyar. Second edition, Revised. 1937* Pp. 

Price Re. 1/8 or Sk. 2/6. Copies available from The 
Manager, *^New Shorthand^* Institute, D, 37/38, Bara 
Deo, Benares, 

Tlie booklet deals with a new system of si) or th and 
iniented by the author. 

SWADESHI DIRECTORY ; Published by the Board 
of Trustees of the Lord Reay Industrial Museum, Poona. 
Pp, xvi+34?, 20 coloured plates. Price Ks. 2/% 

The book gives information about Indian industries 
in relation to the Lord Reay Museum and Poona Indus- 
trial exhibition. 

HINDI 

KRIYATMAK MANOVIJNAN : By Mr. Priyaratna 
Arsha, Guruhil, Kangri. Published by Mr. Baladev 
Rajpd, B.A., LL£, Pleader, Lahore. Pp. 178, Price 
Re. 1. 

The writer gives the theories and practice of sight! sm^ 
spiritualism, mesmerism and hypnotism in a nutshell. 
Some cases also are noticed. 

VEDANTA VA ATMA-VICHARA : By Raja Balaieo^ 
das Birla. Published by the Jnan^mandal, Benares, 
Pp. vi+70+74. 

This is a dissertation on the Vedanta philosophy* 
The principles of Vedanta has been explained in siteple 
Hindi. The appendices put together many Sanskrit verses 
on various topics connected with the work. 



WARS OF THE FUTURE 

Sy taraknath das 


In the present Sino- Japanese War, bombing 
from aeroplane is playing an important^ ppt. 
In the Spanish Civil War as well as Britain's 
campaign against the frontier' tribesmen bomb' 
ing from aeroplane has been used most 
effectively. .The Spanish Rebels virtually des- 
troyed Bilbao and many Basque towns and 
villages. Great Christian nations did not 
protest against tins, because all the Christian 
statesmen know that if their countries be 
involved in a war they will use bombing from 
aeroplanes. It is interesting to note however 
that some of the Christian powers — even 
Germany — has expressed their disapproval, in 
the strongest terms, of Japan's bombing of 
Nanking ! 

Bombing from aeroplanes is not the most 
awful feature of modern and cmlized warfare. 
It is understood that in the near future “ disease 
germs " will be used to destroy the morale of 
the enemy's civil population. 

German National Socialists are crude and 
blunt and lack the diplomatic politeness which 
characterises the actions of such nations as 
Great Britain and France, In the last World 
War Germans frankly admitted that treaties 
were “ scraps of paper and they spoke of 
“ spreading frightfulness " to end the War 
quickly. Now they are talking about Germ 
War Tactics." The following report from 
New York Times of September 22nd will be of 
some interest to Indian statesmen: 

Germans Studying Germ War Tactics 

Spreadlng op Deadly Microbes Among Ctmlian 
Population Under Militaby Soiutzny 

Breeding is Considered 

Bombs, Dropped prom the Ant, held the most 
Effective Means of Distributing Infections 

'Wireless to the Nev York Times 

Berlin, S^t. 21.— WitL chemical warfare already 
proved in the World War, experts now are busy dis- 
cue slog the potentialities of germ warfare. 

A discussion of the effectiveness of distributing deadly 
microbes among the enemy civilian population is con- 
tained in Deutsche Wehr, a military publication edited 
by former German Army and Navy officers. The author 
bas«s his conclusions on those of an Italian medical 
officer who recently published his views. 

The immediate effect of bacterial warfare, with the 


probable paralyzing of the opposing nation’s morale, is 
stressed in the article. 

Three main points are dealt with : First, the most 
infections germs; second, ways and means of tlieir dis- 
tribution, and third, the necessary preparations for the 
generation of contagious diseases and the spreading of 
pestilences. 

The study and preparation of contagious germs is 
for chemical experts in laboratories, it is pointed out. 

The most ^cacious microbes would include spotted 
typhus, yellow fever, typhoid, paratyphoid, smallpox, 
cholera and plague. 

Cultivation is Studied 

The possibilities of cultivating yellow fever germs with 
mosquitos and spotted typhus with lice are also discussed. 
While it is considered possible to breed cholera in wells 
and other sources of water, it is pointed out that the 
germs so cultivated are relatively harmless and the dis- 
ease almost invariably spreads only through contact with 
those persons afflicted. 

The same applies to dysentery; but although para- 
typhoid and typhoid bacilli are more effective by breed- 
ing methods they must not be considered too dangerous. 

The plague microbe ia considered most deaffly of all 
because of its ability to withstand cold and humid 
Mirroundings. Other germs discussed include intra-nasal 
mucous microbes. 

In dealing with the second point the author says : 
is to be presumed that such attempts to spread 
germs will sot he directed against troops in the field 
but against the civilian population is the remoter enemy 
territory. To use it against soldiers would entail great 
dangers to the attacking troops.” 

Distribution can be made most effective by planes. 
This method is considered by far the beet to assure 
infection of water, foodstuffs and animals as well as 
humans. An airplane can easily spread germs by means 
of bombs, glass tybes and cylinders or by merely sowing 
the microbes by means of a special apparatus. 

Seasonal Advantage Constdeeied 

The author considers the most effective seasons to 
be early Spring and late Fall, and the most effective 
germs those breathed in, such as the plague. 

In the meantime experts are advised to study a 
number of questions. They are : How are artificially 
produced germs spread from the air? How long does 
poisonous aciivily last? What effect have air currents? 
What quantities must be released in the open to dssure 
epidemic such as the plague? 

While there must be ample supplies of germs on 
hand, the author does not consider this the most im- 
portant thing in germ warfare. 

Seasons must be considered, also the nature of the 
ground, social conditions and hygienic defense, all of 
which may help or hinder the spreading of epidemics. 

Some diseases such as yellow fever are associated 
with certain countries- Others are associated with hygienic 
and social medical preventive measures. 

Spotted typhus, cholera and dysentery, it is pointed 
out, we bound to cause havoc among populations living 
in misery and unsanitary conditions. 



Two re cent portraite ol His Highness the Maharaja Sdndia of Gwalior 
whose twentj’Secood biittada^ was celebrated last month at Gwalior 
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Girls of the cootinuation class are at work 


in the weavine room 


A simple but well arraDged room for wood*woik 



SOME PRACTICAL AND IMPORTANT ASPECTS OF MASS EDUCATION 

AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


By LAKSHMISWAR SINHA 
Hand-work Teacher, Visva-bkarati 


The future mass education policy ought to be, in 
my opinion, constructive, and it should be real 
and suitable to the peculiar needs of our soil, 
and should be directed towards the bridging up 
of the gulf that exists today between intellec- 
tual and manual labour, and of many other 
differences that exist among the classes, castes 
and races in India. Only such an educational 
policy can help in securing recognition for all 
work alike intellectual or manual and thus 
foster that self-respect which is essential for 
the moral growth of the individual. Eradica- 
tion of many of our socio-pohtical evils will 


the improvement of tlie tools rests the whole 
history of human civilization. I contend that 
hand-work must receive its proper importance 
in the curriculum of primary mass 
education of India in future. In our country, 
each particular branch of manual work has 
been carried on by a particular caste, e. g., only 
tliose who were carpenters by caste worked 
and could work on wood and so on. This 
system suited the needs of the coimtry in the 
past; all crafts being hereditary, there was no 
need of public schools for vocational training. 
Times have now changed, whatever good the 



Community practical School 

Lace-making and braid-ireaving next to spinning vrheel 


also depend on the course of our future mass 
education policy. The system of public 
instruction now prevailing in our country has 
entirely ignored the fact that man is a tool- 
using being. The tendency of using tools is 
inherent in man, and on the different stages of 

flS— 10 


former system might have contained,, the future 
mass education policy ought to fight out the 
spii’it which prevails today, making a gentleman 
of one person and a cultivator or ajaboure^ of 
another. That will save the society from the 
coui*se of unreal thinkers and miserable workers. 
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The socio-economic problems and also the 
socio-political, I submit, can be finally solved 
only thi'ough a proper system of education. 
That has been the experience in other counti’ies, 
which once faced problems similar to those in 
our country. I shall not here go into the 
details of such history. I now propose to draw 
up a concrete scheme based on my studies and 
fifteen years' experience in and outside India. 
In the past, children used to learn in their own 
home their futui’e vocation, following in the line 


their disposal after finishing their farm-work. 
If they could utilize this leisure in variom 
hand-works and constructive activities at home, 
it would make their life more wholesome and 
the morale of the society better, to speak 
nothing of the immense economic gain that 
would follow. 

(2) In the industrial area, a training in 
handicraft should prove to be a healthy and 
useful occupation for the families of the 
labourers; and they may thus be saved from a 



Wooden spoons of various types 

of their parents and working with them. Home 
tlien fulfilled the purpose of the school. The 
domestic life, however, has changed today, and 
the responsibility of the school and the import- 
ance of the education that it imparts, are 
greater than ever before. The school of today, 
therefore, must be fully equipped, to teach 
cliildren in terms of a future vocation and to 
foster the growth of that impulse, so natural iu 
children, to “ make things.” Bearing all these 
factors in my mind, I humbly submit the out- 
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work, will naturally stimulate the life of home be able to inform his work with the real 
industries. Moreover, the training of hands of handicrafts and its real place in the 
at the same time stimulates the growth of the of education. It is highly necessary, tl 
mmd and gives it an inventive bent; it also to have, first of all, trained teachers, 
gives one an aesthetic quality which is reflected 
in the products. The demand for better pro- 
ducts and their due appreciation Tsnll also be 
greater on the part of better-trained public, 
and there lies the key to the progress of 
industries. 

This kind of training just in the eai'ly years 
of life will result in productive activities among 
children when they come out of their schools 
and seek a career. 


psr ^ 


Hakd-Work in Schools— How Should It Be 

Introduced 

1. The introduction should be methodical 
and lessons given by trained teachers in a 
systematic way. 

2. The well-chosen pedagogical series of 
models or exercises should be furnished as a 
guide for introduction. Tlie series of models 
must be useful objects which one can use in 
daily life and which are good when viewed 
from an aesthetical point of view. 


Tlie requirements of card-board work 


Rrimaiy education policy should meet the 
real requirements of our country. The syllabus 
should be based on realism. For mere book- 
learning and spoon-fed idealism, which bear no 
relation to the practical needs of life, do greater 
bai'm than good. 

Taking five or six as schoob-going age, the 
compulsory schooling must be of six or seven 
years — the last two years being the ^continuation 
for those not .going in for further training in 


Comer shelves 


3. For beginners, paper and card-board 
work is the most suitable. Bench-wood work 
and then liglit bell-metallic work will follow to 
the end of the school career. Spinning and 
hand-loom weaving can be, I think, universally 
introduced as one of the main crafts to be 
taught for the girls. 

4. Children always natm-ally find great 
pleasure in constiuictive acti^aties. Therefore, 
the subjects of instructions need not be made 
compulsory. To have such training imparted 
by artisans, (there is hardly any), is out of 
the question, for the ordinary artisan cannot be 
expected to convey to the students the fullest secondary schoool. The continuation school 
educative value and implications of this should impart a substantial amount of voca- 
training in handicrafts. The teaching, therefore, tional training and the secondary education too 
should be entrusted to trained persons who will must have in its curricidum vocational training 


Specimens of Wood Work 
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as a pai-t of their general education. The _ Hand-work teaching on educative lines is 
continuation school i which can be termed as mainly for boys and girls ranging f^m eight 
higher elementary school, is meant to complete to twelve years of age or above. The most 
full courses of schooling, and its object is to suitable fonn of ^umnuaMabour for lads ®^_lhat 
help in 

boys and girls to make or find out 
occupation in life. 


irses of schooling, and its object is to suitable form of ma,nual labour for lads at that 
providing opportunities to school-leaving time of life to begin with is card-board work 

- - suitable and then wood and metalwork in succession, 

for girls cookery, gardening, spinning, wea\’ing, 
embroidery and other house-crafts. Educational 
hand-work claims to have a place in the school 
curriculum as being an essential factor in an 
should aii_j.ound general education of youth. The 
lents of o])ject is not to tiu'n out all at once so many 
carpenters or craftsman, but it seeks to 
e called contribute materially to the pupils’ moral, in- 
tructure tellectual and physical developments and to 
"oviding enconrage him to cultivate orderliness, perse- 
iderablc ygrance in his work, by training his eyes to see 


Wooden tray (coloured) 


more accurately and his hands to execute more 
skilfully and also to counteract the ill-effects 
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An exhiliitbn of Sloyd Work by children 


source of Sloyd system; but they are still in 
an experimental stage, necessarily causing 
wastage and expense which can be borne only 
by institutions with resources. In Indian 
conditions, at the first stage of introducing 
such a system in public institutions, it should, 
I contend, be seen that all things that are made 
must be of a high standard, saleable in the 
market, and materials used must be indigenous 
and local as far as possible. 


In this connection it is to be taken into 
consideration that the simplest w'ay of doing 
good and useful things is the highest attainment 
in home-crafts’ technique. The work turned 


Pot-stands of various types 

out should combine utmost practical utility 
with a fair degree of beauty of form. The 
articles made by the pupils should as a general 
rule be things which can be put into actual 
use at home and thereby sert'ing to strengthen 
the relation between school and home. Models 
bearing purely ornamental character s.hould be 
left ^r the adult vocational school intending 
to turn out good artisans. 


A few specimens of Wood Work. The designs 
are meant for the students of 
* continuation courses' 


The basis of the said system is a series of 
exercises. And by this term is to be understood 
the modifications of the materials by means of 
one or more tools or instruments in a prescribed 
way and for a particular end or subject. The 
number of the exercises, theoretically, may be 
very large indeed. But in working out^ a 
method to be adopted for practical teaching 
purposes, a definite limitation is essential and 
obligatory. Thus, tlie method should embrace, 
say, 20 models of useful objects in card-board 
work, 40 in wood-work and 20 in metal work. 


Difierent kinds of candle-stands, very suitable 
for children to execute 

Educational hand-w'ork or so-named Sloyd 
seeks to call forth individual activity on the 
part of the pupils to train their power of obser- 
vation and reflection, causing practice to follow 
theory through' execution instead^ of explaining 
why a nd wherefore the teacher is to lead the 
child on to think for himself while acSiomplisit- 
ing his own work independently. _A great secret 
and a factor contributory to this end is that 
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the teacher sliall guide and superintend the 
children at their task but he should always be 
on bis guard against carrying out any part- of 
the \York hiraself. The work should go hand- 
in-hand when occasion arises, in such wise that 
the pupils after acquiring the elements of 
drawing should be set to' work at their Sloyi 
from their desi^ instead of from models. 
The chief object of instruction being indmdual 
development of the pupil the system employed 
is that of individual and not of class training. 


Specimens of Bell-metallic work 


A few fine and useful card-board works 

In order to illustrate what can be achieved 
in the line as mentioned a few pictures of the 
models 'executed in my class are also given. 

The same principle should also guide the 
works of liouse-crafts intended specially for the 
^rls an’d I contend that good teacher or 
teachers and instructors must be invited to 
help in preparing a norm for teachers' training. 


Again if the home industries are to be 
re^dved in right direction, I think, it should 
move along with the ti’aining centres as I have 
indicated. 

WoBK-SHOP System 

I could not find a better term than this. 
The utility of such work-shop on one hand is 
to provide a kind of home and refuge out of 
the school hours for the children of the poor 


Domes for hanging lamps. At back — two wall 

candle-slands 


Different kinds of tea-pot stands 

parents who are unable to look after their 
children themselves, owing to their work that 
keeps tiiem away from their home, and on the 
other hand, adult boys and girls having no 
occupation after the school period. District 
Boards or Local Governments should manage 
such school-home as a safe-guard from tempta- 
tions and dangers belonging to the age and 
keep them occupied with suitable work which 
develops their dexterity in certain handicrafts. 
Our universities also can do much for the 
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Slidiog Box 


Box-^for keeping papers 


Box^for keeping household objects 


youths of 14 to 20 years of age seeking employ- meet and satisfy the local demands, and 
ments. The work should be superintended govermnent and the public are expected to 
by good trained teachers of both sexes by encourage such a concern. In fact, these would 
establishing training camps of tlie same nature, form the neucleiis of the rising local industry 
The actual working programme of house- and it can do much towards the uplift of the 
crafts, embroidery, knitting, seeing, spinning local crafts. 

and weaving is to be submitted by the experts The essential aim of the present scheme 
in the line. of mass education is to get the children to love 

The work-shop system, as mentioned, should their work and do it well to equip them with 
include local crafts such as cane-work, basket- the amount of dexterity and discipline in life as 
making, artistic book-binding, lac-work, wood- will enable them to make their way successfully 
work, mctal-w'ork, etc., and for the girls through life, and as far as possible to support 
weaving, knitting, embroidery, cooking and so themselves after leaving schools. Detailed in- 
on, and it should run a business w'hich would fomiation regarding the work and organization 
be the centre of the local home industries. Such can be supplied, if my present scheme finds 
a business concern may easily give work to the supporters amongst leading pereonages. In our 
boys and girls after they have received the countiy no such system has been evolved up till 
training and thus open a way of earning for now', and my hope is to find out a standard, 
the youths. Local Govermnent or the Commune and I believe the seeds of such a movement lie 
should guide the business policy in order to in the direction I have indicated. • 
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LACK OF EDUCATION FOR NATIONAL DEFENCE IN INDIA 


By TARAKNATH DAS 





British autliorities openly say now that if reply I have so far received except from 
India gets her full independence and the British Dr. B. S. Moonje, that the British Governm^t 
get out of India, then Russia or Japan may try will not allow any kind of military education 

to establish tlieir supremacy over the country, in India I 

which will be disastraus for the people. • The Bengalees are among the worst 

Whether the Japanese or the Russians intend to sufferem in this matter. The Bengalees are 

invade India or not, it is notorious that the for some particular reason, under the pretext 
British military policy has made the people of of their being non-martial people, not given 
India incapable of defending their country from equal opiX)rtunity for military education. If 
foreign enemie.s. In the past Japan’s luilitarj' the Bengalees have any national pride and if 
and naval expenditure equalled India’s military Bengalee statesmen have any foresight, then 
expenditure. But Japan has developed one of they would have taken steps for _ introducing 
the greatest navies, armies and airforces in the compulsoiy Physical education in Primary 

Schools, military drill in High Schools study 

and Technolo^ ' at Jadavpur. With any 
.x4'. ■ 'j additional capital at a few lakhs of rupees this 

.'I institution can be transformed into a Military 
Engineering College. But because the leaders 

wasting there energy in 


of Bengal are busy in 
petty party-politics and others have not the 
courage of conviction regarding the need of 
education for national defence as the prime 
requisite for national independence, nothing has 
been done to demonstrate that Bengalees can 
make as good soldiers and generals as the 
Japanese or the British. 

New Turkey has gained her self-respect as 
an important Power, because of the develop- 
ment of education for national defence. Even 
women in Turkey are acting as officers in the 
Air Force. Britain, France and Italy have each 
a smaller population than that of Bengal; but 
in these countries there are tens of thousands 
of trained pilots, whereas even ten Bengalees 
ai’e not in the Indian Air Force 1 

It is generally said by British authorities 
that Indian ministers belonging to nation- 
building department such as “ Education ”, can 
devote their energy to the work of national 


The Flyi>c Am.^zon of Turkey 
Miss Sabiha Gokichen, who was recently promoted 
to the rank of flight lieutenant after partidpaling in 
the Turkish war manoeuvres, at which she was in charge 
of a fighting plane. She is shown here noting her 
observations after a reconnaissance flight. 


world. Japan can at short notice secure the 
services of hundreds of generals and admirals 
and tens of thousands of experienced officers; 
but in India with 350,000^00 population there 
are not three Indian military, naval or air men 
who can be claimed as first class officers in a 
great army. This is due to British military 
policy and also due to impotency of Indian 
leadership ! 

Durmg the last 15 years at least, I have 
been asking the Indian leaders to take practical 
steps for introducing militaiy education in 
Indian high Schools and Colleges; but the only 


i-egenei*ation. We understand that Bengal has 
a surplus in this year’s budget. Why not, as a 
matter of experiment at least ten lakhs of 
rupees be annually appropriated to spread 
military education in Universities, colleges and 
high schools of Bengal ? In the field of educa- 
tion for national <^fence India is far behind 
Turkey, Afghanistan, Siam and other small 
nations. There should be systematic agitation 
and organieatio7i for sp7-eadmg education for 
National Defence. This is more important than 
talking of “non-violence,*’ which does not exist 
in the world, or achieving independence through 
the Spinning-wheel. 


THE ALL INDIA RADIO— WHAT ARE ITS DEFECTS AND HOW TO 

REMEDY THEM 

By M. N: SAHA, F.R.S. 


[This letter was written at the request of Mr. Mohanlal 
Saxena, by Prof. M. N. Saha, the distia- 

guisbed Indian Scientist. We axe grateful to Mr. Saxenq 
for permission to reproduce this letter.] 

Dear Me. Saxena, 

In reply to your letter of the 20th Septem- 
ber and to the enquiries therein, regarding the 
organisation of All India Radio, I wish to make 
the following observations. I shall be glad if 
you kindly follow up the agitation which you 
are so ably conducting on the floor of the 
Assembly and we hope that your efforts to clean 
the Augean stables will meet with suoce^. I 
may add that my suggestions were circulated 
amongst prominent radio workers in this country 
and they mostly support my view. 

I have divided my observations into three 
parts : First, need of complete Indianisation 
of all Scientific services, and how to do it ; 
second, a criticism of the present constitution 
of A. I. R., and how a better organisation can 
be set up; third, replies to your immediate 
enquiries. 

1, Necessity op Complete and Efficient 
Indianisation op all Scientific 

Services 

At the present time, the need of applying 
Science for the solution of the diverse problems 
of national reconstruction has been realized by 
all Governments, and in addition to the existing 
Scientific Services, an increasing number of 
Research Institutes and organizations are being 
created by the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments, e. g., the Imperial Agricultural Research 
Council, the Central Cotton Research Institute, 
the Jute Research Institute etc. Unfortunately, 
with the single exception of the first (the 
Imperial Agricultural Research Council), other 
research organizations -are being brought into 
existence with such a constitution and staff 
that there is little likelihood of good work 
coming out of them. 

Even the politicians, innocent of science, 
are realizing that under the pretext that the 
requisite expert knowledge is not available in 
the country, the Government is bringing out a 
number of foreign experts on fancy salaries. 
Responsible posts in the Research Institutes are 
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being filled up by outsiders, when competent 
Indians ai’e available, and with qualifications 
superior to those of the outside experts (in 
some cases, the experts are ill-qualified) and 
lastly in many departments a method of re- 
cruitment is being adopted which shuts out 
competent Indians, and admits only undesir- 
ables. 

I am making all these charges with a fpli 
sense of the responsibility incurrred,- and .1 shall 
only be too glad if the Government can show 
that my criticisms are in any way ill-founded. 

2. The Need of Indianization of 
Scientific Servicis 

Tlie first requisite of an enlightened policy 
would be complete ludianization of the Scienti- 
fic Services. 

The need of taking such a step was first 
ably put forward by the late Mr. G. . K. 
Gokhale in a clear manner and with arguments 
which no official has been so far able to 
refute. He said that European Scientific 
experts, after 30 years’ service, returned to 
^giand, or some other countiy far away from 
India and all their experience was lost to India. 
A J. C. Bose or P. G. Ray remains in the 
country, and the result of his experience is 
available to their coimtrymen at no expense 
and w'hen needed, is ungrudgingly placed at the 
disposal of the country. But the great ex- 
perience which a European scientist accumulates 
in com’se of his tenure of service is available 
to India only dming the tenure of bis service 
in this country. We may take an example : 
"When the Hardinge Bridge was threatened in 
1032, its constructor Sir R. Gale had to be 
brought out from England at great expense to 
give expert advice. 

The loss of ei^erience cannot be counted 
in figures, for experienced men, when freed from 
the trammels of office, are capable of doing 
tilings which no younger man in harness can 
do. 

After the reforms of 1921-22, conditions 
were slightly better than now. Sir P. O. Rayt 
in his presidential address to the Indian 
Science Congress at Nagpur in 1918 had shown 
W'ith irrefutable lo^c the nece^ity of complete 
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Indianization of scientific services. The liberal 
politicians, who came into power on the advent 
of the Montague Chelmsford reforms, took up 
the cry. The late Sir B. N. Sarma, who was 
in the Viceroy's Executive Council in 1922, 
was responsible for complete Indianization of 
the Meteorological Service. He stuck doggedly 
to the proposition that there should be no' 
further recruitment of Europeans to this service, 
as tliere were many competent Indian physicists 
available. As a result, this service is now 
completely Indianized with the exception of the 
Director, the seniormost man in the service. 
Indian meteorolo^ has made many funda- 
mental contributions, during these fourteen 
years of Indianization, so that the experiment 
has been as successful as could be expected. 

It may be added that no Indian member 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council or Pro- 
vincial Minister had shown the strength of 
Sir B. N. Sarma. This was due to the policy 
of having ‘ puppet mioistei’s ’ from 1925 to 1936. 
But a few Indian officials had shown strength 
behind tiie scenes. The best example is that 
of the Central Cotton Research Institute. 

3. The Example of the Centeal Cotton 

Research Institute 

Some years ago, I received a letter from 
Sir T. Vijayaraghavacharyya who was then 
Vice-President of tlie Agriculture Research 
Council. He wrote to me that the post of 
director of Central Cotton Research Institute 
at Matunga, Bombay, was going to be filled up 
and the I. C. S. Government Secretaiy had put 
•forward the view that no suitable Indians were 
available for the post; He asked me to 
recommend to him a number of Indian Physicists 
who might, on account of the caj^acity shown 
by them in original research, be regarded as 
competent to hold the appointment. In reply 
I wrote to him that if any Science in India 
can be said to have developed to the standard 
of European efficiency, it was physics and I 
gave him the names of a dozen men every one 
of whom in my opinion was much more com- 
petent than the European expert’ who was the 
official favourite. Sir Vijay made use of my 
letter and fought a courageous battle with the 
European I. C. S. and through his influence 
Dr. Nazir Ahmed, w’ho had got his Ph.D. under 
Lord Rutherford at Cambridge, was appointed 
flireetcr of the Institute. In a recent publica- 
tion on the activities of the Institute, Sir Vijay 
lias openly acknowledged this fact and said 
•that mrder'the Indian director this Institute has 
prospered as much as any other Government 
Research Institute under a European director. 


I am telling you this story because the 
Govei-nment of India is now taking shelter, for 
every outsider whom they import, under the 
plea that no Indian with the requisite expert 
knowledge is available. As far as Physics is 
concerned this view is simply outrageous. 
Indian contributions to Physics have been both 
extensive and intensive, and marked by the ^ 
highest efficiency. But the Government of 
India, like the Bourbons of France, refuse to 
acknowledge that Indian Science has grown up 
to maturity. In my opinion there is absolutely 
no need for importing any outsider, as far as i 
subjects connected with physics are concerned, 
as for example, meteorology, radio etc. 

4. The All India Radio 

Now I come to All India Radio. It has 
been my unfortunate task to criticize this 
department for over a year. I have made 
charges against the organization of this depart- 
ment which the Government has not yet been 
able to refute. I again repeat some of these 
charges. I have further made suggestions about 
reorganization, which have been supported by 
the London Timse. I may be permitted to 
quote some of these criticisms again with some 
change. 

Organization op Broadcasting 

In every civilized country, broadcasting is 
never made port of a Government department, 
subject to the usual red-tapism, and lack of 
progressiveness, characteristic of all Govern- 
ment departments. It is the practice to run 
the sendee by a committee consisting of officials 
and non-officials — the non-officials predominat- 
ing — and consisting of representatives of 
different interests and a number of expert 
scientists. The Government brings the organi- 
zation into existence by legislation, but does 
not hamper its activities. The constitution is 
somewhat like that of the Imperial Agricultural 
Research Council. 

The Central organization has two sections, 
(i) The Programme section. 

(u) The Technical section with a Re- 
search Branch. 

Besides these, the Government has to bring 
into existence, a Radio Research Board consist- 
ing of representatives of Post and Telegraphs, 
the different Universities and organizations 
where researches in Wireless are being actively 
carried out. The Radio Research Board should 
be an entirely independent body and in no way 
subject to the central organization for broad- 
casting (let us call it the Indian Broadcasting 
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Corporation). But the Research section of the 
I. B. C. will have representatives on the Radio 
Research Boards. 

Programme section 

I do not wish to dwell much on the 
Programme section. The action of this section 
of the A. I. R. has already been the subject- 
matter of criticism in newspapers. There 
should be a public enquiry into its actions. 

The Technical side op the All India Radio 

You have earned the thanks of the public 
by exposing the qualifications of the present 
topmen of the All India Radio. It is clear 
from your exposures that the Government has 
put the All India Radio and its different sections 
in charge of men, who do not possess the 
requisite qualifications. I wish further to tell 
you that men with much higher qualifications 
were available in this countiy. The Govern- 
ment of India is thus guilty of not only setting 
up ' a most unsuitable constitution for the 
A. I. R., but also of putting the department in 
charge of rather incompetent men, and thus 
wasting public money. 

I made, through the columns of the Leader 
(Aug. 4) , and other papers the following 
charges ’ against the technical section of the 
A. r. R. They have not yet been answered. 

Research section ‘ As good as non-exktent ’ 

“ As regards the research section, agitation 
has been set on foot by Dr. Saha and Prof. 
3. K. Mitia of Calcutta, the two foremost 
workers on ionosphere in India. The research 
section is as good , as non-?xistent, because the 
head of the Government research section is 
one whose qualifications for conducting i*esearch 
work are best known to the Government of 
India alone. Sometimes ago it was given out 
that the research section had invented . a kind 
of receiver which opened at. a certain time and 
closed after an hour or so. It is only in India 
that_ such kind of research work can be 
advertised, for anybody who is. familiar with 
an alarm clock knows .that this sort of research 
work can be done by a school-boy of average 
intelligence. 

It may be thought that research work is a 
luxury, but this is not so in the case of radio. 
As a matter of fact, on account of the lack of 
proper research ' equipment, money is. being 
wasted in a way which should be made the 
subject of a puhUc enquiry. In Englaryi, 
when a station has to be set up in any locality, 
preliminary investigation as conducted by the 
field section of ' the radio service about the 


properties of the ground and generally about the 
suitability of the station. It is well-known that 
when a transmitter is set up in any place, the 
ground signal may not be transmitted to a long 
distance if the soil is not suitable and the 
transmitter may fail to serve the area for which 
it is set up. For this reason, a preliminary 
field sur\'ey about the electrical properties of 
the area is usually considered extremely desir- 
able before a transmitting station is erected. 
As far as we are aware, the All India Radio is 
doing nothing of the kind. Tliey are erecting 
stations in a haphazard way and it may be 
that many of the stations which they are 
erecting may have to be scrapped later when it 
is found from actual experience that the place 
is not suitable. In this way the All India 
Radio is wasting a large amount of public 
money because it has not thought fit to organize 
a research section and equip it with competent 
hands. There has been even no pretence of 
doing higher kind of research work, for example, 
on the ionosphere and other electncal tests 
which ai*e essential for successful broadcasting 
as is being done in other countries and in this 
country and also in some universities.” 

Charges Reiterated 

In connection with this criticism, you put 
the following question in the Central Assembly: 

Q. Will the Honourable Member be pleased 
to state whether any preliminary investigations 
regarding the electrical properties of the ground 
at Lucknow and other transmitting^ stations 
were made before setting up a transmitter ? 

A. Yes. Adequate investigations regarding 
the electrical properties of tlie ground at 
Lucknow and other transmitting stations were 
made by the Chief Engineer, All India Radio. 

With respect to this answer 1 wish to 
inform you that the Chief Engineer of the 
A. I. R., Mr. Goyder, recently visited my 
laboratorv at Allahabad and told me definitely 
that no investigations regarding the _ electrical 
properties at Lucknow were made prior to the 
selection of the site. He said that he and 
Dr. Wall Mohammad, Professor of Physics at 
Lucknow, simply went out in a car and selected 
the site, after a few minutes’ drive. Dr. Wall 
Mohammad was also present while I was 
having this conversation with Mr, Goyder. So 
if this is research for measurement of soil 
constants, I do not know what further remarks 
to m^e. 

Mr. Goyder in his conversation with me 
even refused to admit that any such survey was 
necessary for the location of a . station. I was 
rather surprised at this remark, coming as H 
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did, from the chief technical expert of the 
Government of India. The necessity of mating 
a field sui'vey before starting a station has been 
recognized all over the world and the Govern- 
ment of India itself has recognized it hy 
budgeting a field survey set out of a capital 
grant of Rs. 33,000. Vide Proceedings of the 
Standing Finance Committee, 19th September, 
1936, p. 13. Although they have the set, to 
our knowledge it has not been used and I was 
quite astounded when Mr. Goyder said that 
such research was not necessary. But my 
opinion regarding the desirability of conducting 
a field survey before locating a station may not 
be regarded as authoritative. I am therefore 
taking the liberty of quoting from a few 
representative journals and reports. 

We take the following from the B. B. C. 
Annual (1937), p. 68. 

“As is usual in the B. B. C., research has 
been closely associated on a practical basis with 
the new developments which have already been 
described, such as the new apparatus for syn- 
chronizing transmitters on the same wave- 
length, the acoustic design of studios, and 
problems in connexion with new studio control' 
apparatus. A great deal oj work has been done 
on field-strength surveys for -projected stations, 
and a careful examination made of the service 
liven by new stations, such as Burghead and 
he London Television Station. Special efforts 
are being made to prevent breakdowns due to 
lighting flashes striking the aerials, of a trans- 
niitt.er. This has been a difficulty ever since 
the introduction of high masts, .-which are 
necessary for efficient radiation from a high- 
power station. At the preset t>sie, it is one 
of the more serious causes of interruption in 
the service.'-’ 

The following brief account, taken from a 
paper . by Jansky and Bailey in the Proceedings 
of the Institute of Radio Engineers (1932), 
which is the most representative journal on the 
subject, illustrates the value and necessity of 
such investigations. 

“ Rese-^bch: Be.4nch 

It was found that people living in an area 
of 4735 sq. miles around a broadcasting station 
at Lawrence Kansas (U. S. A.) could listen to 
the radio programmes, while a similar station 
witii the same power and same aerial efficiency, 
.situated in Oil City (U. S. A.) could be heard 
only by })eople living in an area of 1483 sq. miles 
around the station. This figure is only thirty- 
one per cent of the previous figure. On investi- 
gation, defect was found -to be due to the 
faulty choice of the ground on which the station 


was built in Oil City; a lot of power w'a^ 
absorbed by the surrounding bad ground.’’ 

Kbcibsity of Antenna Design 

The success of a broadcasting station does 
not end with the proper location of the station. 
It. has been found that with proper design of 
the antenna system, the field-strength may be 
increased by about 50 to thus enabling 
more people to listen to the programme without 
any increase in the power of the transmitting 
equipment. A concrete example from the 
Delhi Broadcasting Station may be taken. The 
research work done abroad shows that by 
increasing the height of the antenna of the 
Delhi Station from 300 to about 700 ft., it is 
possible to increase the field-strength very 
considerably. 

The same result could be achieved by 
increasing the power out-put of the Station, but 
it would mean a large additional recurring and 
non-recurring expense while the erection of a 
new antenna will mean only some non-recurring 
expense which will only be a small fraction of 
the above expenditure. Figures worked out for 
American conditions are available and may be 
quoted here (Vide, Chamberlain and Lodge — 
Proc. Ins. Radio Eng. Voh 24, p. 32, 1937). 
A one kilo-watt station in the U. S. A. is to be 
converted to a 2.5 kilo-watts station. It has to 
undergo an initial expenditure of $19,000 plus 
an additional recurring expense of 83,000 
annually in the maintenance and operation of 
the station due to additional increase in power. i 
This same result can be obtained by erecting 
a suitable antenna the . of which for 300' 
racti-e station (near about Delhi) will be only 
86,000, which leaving aside the recurring 
expense is even less than one-third of the initial ' 
expense required to achieve the same result by 
the power increase method. We are not aware 
if these aspects of the possible improvement of 
the service area of the existing stations of the 
A. I. R. changing the heights and the designs 
of the aerials have been properly investigated. 
All these examples, which I may multiply, show 
the necessity of field research before a locality' 
is selected, and a • station is erected. The 
department must have men who understand- the 
value of such research and can conduct them. 

How TO Reconstruct the All India Radio 

ON A New Basis 

Perhaps my observations and your own 
studies have convinced you that the present 
constitution of the All India Radio should be 
scrapped, and the service should be reorganized 
on a new basis, I shall be glad if you can 
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move a resolution m the Assembly on the lines 
indicated below. I am perfectly cognisant of 
the fact that such a resolution, even if it is 
passed by the Assembly, is not binding on the 
Government, but popular opinion is, sooner or 
later, bound to make its impression on the 
Government. 

That the Government will appoint a 
commission consisting of officials and non- 
officials, and of one or two Indian Scientists 
who have expert knowledge of radio, to 
investigate into (a) desirability of setting up 
a constitution for the All India- Radio similar 
to that of the British Broadcasting Corporation, 
(b) of setting up a Radio Research Board for 
the whole of India, (c) of devising a method 
of recruitment for service in the proposed 
bodies which will ensure efficiency and economy, 
(d) of setting up a Central Technical Institute 
for training workers on the technical side, (a) 
for investigating whether the ser\’'ice can be 
completely Indianized. 

I have given you sufficient points in favour 
of (a) and (6). I shall now explain to you 
why (c) should be definitely included in the 
terms of reference. You are perfectly aware 
that for the past tliree or four years, no principle 
has been followed by the controller of A. I. R. 
(Mr, Fielden) in the recruitment to the 
programme side of the A. I. R. No post has 
been advertised; the candidates have been 
privately chosen mo.stly nn the recommendation 
of personages in high positions, or having access 
to the controller. It is well-known that as 
m^y as fiye members of the Bokhari family 
were employed, and many of the employees 
were very poor specimens, being only matricu- 
lates or intermediates. It is only recently that 
under pressure of public opinion, the Govern- 
ment has taken away the power from the Chief 
Controller, and has asked the Public Service 
Commission to make the recruitments. But 
this is not enough. The Public Service Commis- 
sion must be given proper guidance on the 
matter, otherwise they will be misguided by the 
present officers of the A. I. R. 

About recruitment to the technical side, 
the story repeats itself. Though there are a 
number of Institutions giving special training 
in wireless, the Chief Engineer has been 
appointing men who have no pretensions to any 
special training. He is carefully avoiding all 
trained men. The impression is left, after a 
scrutiny of these appointments, that he is afraid 
to take men with the proper qualification. 

All appointments to the technical as well 
as the research side should be taken . away 
from the control of the present heads of the 


Eugineering and Research sides an.d_ put in 
charge of the Public Service Commission. 

About the principle of selection, I can do 
no better than ciuote from the London Times : 

" Another difficulty arises from the official 
character of the personnel. If the B. B. C. 
were to offer permanent posts with a pension 
on retirement, to all its employees, instead of 
offering shoH term contract to the great 
majority, it might well suffer for it.” 

In India, the tendency to regard all 
Government employment as a freehold secure 
against any imaginable risk is as strong as 
ever. And last, but not the least, the complete 
official control of Indian broadcasting must 
make it s\ispect to the public. 

How IS Techkical Knowledge to be 
Created in the Country 

In id), I have insisted on the necessity of 
setting up a Central Technical Institute for the 
training of workers on the technical side. The 
object of this step is to be explained. 

At the present time, there are a number of 
scientific men in India who are acquainted with 
the academic side of wireless, such as the 
professors and other teachers in the Universities 
of Calcutta, Allahabad, Lucknow and Benares 
and the Indian Institute of Science, Bangalore. 
Then men in these Institutions are more or less 
familiar with the science and practice of wire- 
less, and. train students for their degrees and 
diplomas. On a lower grade are the various 
institutes at Calcutta, Bombay and other cities 
which train up wireless operators. But none 
of these two classes of men arc familiar with the 
technical side of manufacture of radio goods 
for reception, and for erection, organization 
and maintenance of transmitting stations. 

At the present time, when the Government 
of India plans to erect a station, they 
presumably invite tenders from foreign com- 
panies, and the particular company which is 
favoured is entrusted with the task of erection. 
They send their materials and their own 
engineers who, after erecting the station, hand 
over the charge to the technical side of the 
A. I. R., who afterwards assume the responsi- 
bility of running and maintaining the station. 

You have probably noticed that the 
Government of India has hitherto made no 
attempt to take advantage of the large 
orders placed abroad, for training its Indian 
Technical employees in the workshops and 
laboratories of the foreign companies who are 
fortunate enough to receive their orders. As 
the Government of India is a large buyer, they 
can easily get this done, and get a clause 
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inserted in tlieir orders whereby the companies 
will bind themselves to give training to their 
nominees in their factories and workshops. 
This is the way in w'hich all small nations 
create the necessaiy technical knowledge. I 
shall tell you of one example within my 
personal knowledge. 

How Switzerland Cre.ated Her R.adio 

Ser\tcb 

In 1922, I w<as working at the Imperial 
College of Science and Technology, London and 
I became acquainted with a Swedish Professor, 
Dr. Tank, who was a permanent employee of 
file Zurich Politechnique Institute, Switzerland. 
You know broadcasting was just started in the 
year 1&20. Bigger nations like England, 
France and Germany whose scientists had 
created the subject had of course sufficient 
material in men nnd equipment to push on 
with their schemes, but this was not the case 
with small nations like Switzerland. At the 
•same time the Governments of these countries 
felt that for their future welfare, broadcasting 
should be put on a proper liasis. So they began 
negotiations with the foreign companies who 
were developing broadcasting (the state had 
not then taken control of broadcasting) . After 
some negotiations, they entered into a formal 
agreemeat with the Marconi Company of 
liingland. The agi'eoment was that the Swedish 
Government would bring into existence a limited 
company with state patronage, which will be 
i-esiinnsible for the organization of broadcasting 
.stations. This company would buy all the 
material necessary for the purpo.se af conpete- 
tivc rates from Marconi Co. for n number of 
ye.ars. Tn return the Jlai’coni Co. agreed to 
iond them all the technical help for the erection 
of stations, and further gave an imdertaking 
that for a number of years, they w'culd agree 
to. train a mimber of Swiss graduates in their 
workshops in the technicalities of broadcasting. 
After about eight years, all the British experts 
cm[)loye(I by the Swiss Government were to be 
replaced by these Swiss experts. After this 
agreement was signed, a number of Swiss 
graduates, about six I think, were chosen by the 
State and were sent under the leadership of 
Prof. Tank to undergo training in the 
factories, workshops and laboratories of the 
Marconi Company. As I now understand, the 
Swiss Goverjiment has not only organized a very 
efficient chain of broadcasting stations which 
arc entirely under the control of Swiss experts, 
but they aiie also manufacturing under the 
guidance of the graduates who. were trained in 
the workshops of the Marconi Co. every bit 
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of apparatus that they require. Prof. Tank 
himself is now the head of the Radio Communi- 
cation section of the Zurich Politechnique which 
gives technical instruction in wireless, to young 
graduates and also carries out all the research 
necessary for technical efficiency. 

Training of Technicians 

Contrast with this policy that followed by 
the Government of India ; The chief man 
selected by them in the technical side of the 
A. I. R. is one- Mr. Goyder. He started work 
as an amateur without any ^proper and syste- 
matic training in Radio. Whatever experience 
he has, it is that oi running and maintaining in 
proper order broadcasting, transmitting and 
receiving stations. He has not got the superior 
type of knowledge and outlook necessary for 
the development of Radio in a great country like 
India. He will gain his first experience in this 
country by making blunders at the cost of the 
Indian tax-payers. Further, the men who have 
been selected for responsible posf.s like Research 
Officer, since All India Radio came _ into 
existence, are all men of very poor qualifica- 
tions. One might be excused if one imagines 
that they have been deliberately chosen to 
prove that Indians are incompetent. Even then 
no attempt has been made to give these Indians 
training abroad in the factories and workshops 
of the foreign companies from which the 
Government of India makes its purchases. 

I would have proceeded as follows : 

I would have selected two distinguished 
Indian Professors who have made names 
for themselves in . the field of teaching 
and research in wireless and about a dozen 
others (of the position of lecturers or research 
scholars) in wireless for the technical side. 
One of these professors with six assistants would 
be sent as a commission abroad for trainin.g 
on the technical side in factories and workshops 
on the lines suggested above. , The leader of the 
commisaon will distribute the technical work 
amongst the assistants and entrust each of 
them to look to one particular branch. The 
object will be to ti-ain a batch of men who can 
take charge of the Central, Technical Radio, Ins- 
titute, where training would be given to Indian 
students, and original -york of ,a , technical 
nature will be carried on. When the first batch 
returns, they will be put in charge of. the 
Central Technical Radio Institute., and . the 
second batch will be sent, to spend a year 
abroad on similar lines. Ultimately one , set 
of men will be set apart -tor teaching, the. other 
for research. 
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If the Government of India were to 
follow my advice, then in three years wc shall 
have the'nucleus of a band of trained technicians 
who will bo able (1) to give technical training 
in Radio to young Indians, as is ^ven in the 
Marconi House, England, (2) to conduct research 
work of a technical and commercial nature, as 
is done in the Research section of the B. B. C. 
to carry .out field surveys for projected stations » 


to plan and project new stations, and explore 
the possibilities of manufacture of radio goods 
in India. 

If I can be of any further use to you and 
the country in this . connection, you are always 
at liberty to command my services. 

Yours sincerely 

9. 10. 37 M. N. Saha 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


“The Royal Veto in the New Constitution^^ 

Reply to Dr. Nandalal Chatterjee^s Rejoinder 

Dr. Chatterjee says that he knevf that the Crown 
could veto under the old Constitution Indian laws even 
after the assent o! the Governor-General or of both the 
Governor and the Govemor*General as the case might 
be. This knowledge nas been, however, very successfully 
concealed by him In the list of powers of the Crowa 
given by him on p. 246 of his article under discussion, 
published in September last. He does not make even 
the slightest reference to it. 

Dr. Chatterjee further asserts that the fact that the 
New Act permits of the veto being used even after a 
year is an innovation. Here is a two-fold mistake. 
Firstly, the New Act does not allow the royal veto to 
be exercised after a year, but only ndthin a year; 
seconaly, even in the sense that the New Act stipulates 
for the exercise of the royal veto after the lapse of a 
specific period of about a year, it is not an innovation. 
The veto under the old Act was also similarly available, 
and there being absolutely no time limit for its exercise, 
it could be used %vithin a year, after a year, after, 
indeed, any number of years. I made this point 
perfectly clear in my note in course of the following 
lines which I reproduce: should also be noticed 

that no lime limit is fixed for the exercise of the power 
of veto under the Act of 1915-19 so that it might be 
utilised after one, two or three years or even more; 
where as the Government of India Act of 1935 fixes a 
definite period of twelve months within which only royal 
disallowance, if any, must be signified.” The relevant 
sections of the old Act were also - quoted by me *5n my 
first note. 

Thus it will be seen that the fundamental mistake 
of Dr. Chatterjee— by the way, I called only one of the 
mistakes of Dr. Chtterjee fundamental, and not all the 
three, as he says— which shatters the entire fabric of his 
article, and renders his conclusions amusingly fanciful, 
slicks to him ; in tr>'ing to explain it away, he has only 
committed himself to it all the more inextricably. 

The second point at issue is : Can the Crown veto 
a Dominion law even after the assent of the Governor 
or the Governor-General of tlie Dominion? Dr. 
Chatterjee stated that the Crown could not do so, while 
I affirmed the contrary, supporting my riew by an 
excerpt fiom Keith’s Dominion AiitonomY in Practice 
published in 1929. Dr. Chatterjee naively conjectures 
that the particular passage, simply because it was written 
before the passing of the Statute of ‘Westminster, cannot 
be true after that event, He will be “ shocked ” to find 
that I am quoting words to the same effect from Keith : 


The Covernments of the British Empire (Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd., 1935). This book, as will be seen, was 
wrilien and published long after the Statute of West- 
minster, 1931, and takes full notice of the provision*^ 
of the Statute. “ The history of the development of 
Imperial relations,” says Keith, ”’is a record of gradual 
disuse of control of Dominion legislation by the Imperial 
Government, while the means of such control remained 
unrepealed and potentially available. The assent of the 
Governor is essential to the validity of any measure 
of the legislature; he may withhold It, or reserve a 
bill for the signification of royal pleasure, when, unless 
especially assented to by the Crown by an Order-in- 
Council, it falla to the ground, tvhite, even if the Governor 
assents, the Croten may disallow the Act** (The 
Covernments of the British Empire, pp, 4849. Italics 
mine). I fail to understand what makes Dr. Chatterjee 
so very boastful in menrioning the fact that the Imperial 
Conference of 1930 approved the abolition of royal dis- 
allowance, but the fact remains that only two Dominions, 
viz., Soiilh Africa and Ireland, have so far taken any 
advantage of this. Therefore, so far as the five other 
Dominions are concerned, vh., Canada. Australia, New 
Zealand, Newfoundland and Southern Rhodesia (this 
last U at present to be called a Dominion, though it was 
not officiauy designated as such in the Statute of West- 
minster), the royal veto still exists. On the basis of the 
rule applicable to by far the greater number of Dominions, 
are we not justified in stating, as Keith himself has 
done, that the royal veto is available even in the case 
of Dominion laws? Dr. Chatterjee has pointed out only 
one exception to this rule, and has allowed himself to 
be unduly elated over it. 

Lastly, the question is whether the King can approve 
nr disapprove a Dominion law in direct opposition io 
the advice of the British Cabinet and in conformity with 
the advice of a Dominion Cabinet. Dr. Chatterjee says 
that the king can do so, while I have maintained in the 
negative. In support of his view. Dr. Chatterjee says 
that the position of the Governor-General in relation to 
the Dominion Cabinet is analogous to that of the king 
in relation to the British Cabinet. This merely means 
thtu ordinarily the Governor-General will not use his veto 
power over Dominion laws, and this has nothing to do 
with the possibility of royal veto even after jjie Govemor- 
General’s assent. In some matters mostly administrative 
and exeaitive, and not in ail cases, as Dr. Chatterjee 
seems to think, the Dominion Cabinets can deal directly 
with the king; in such cases, it is naturally impoi^ible 
for the king to act in opposition to the advice of the 
British Cabinet, because such advice is not tendered at 
all. But where the king receives advice from both 
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Dominion Cabinet and the British Cabinet, he cannot 
go against the latter. That is the fundamental postulate 
of the British constitution. 

Bimaiendu Dhar 
Rashtrapati ’’ 

I read with interest in the November issue of The 
Modern Re vie an article entitled ‘‘ Rashtrapati ** by 
Cbanakya. I would like lo say a few words in reply 
to that article. 

Chanakya argues that Jawaharlal should not be 
elected President of the Congress for a third year in 
succession. I agree with him on that point bat hesitate 
to subscribe to his ingenious theory that under coneciv- 
sM© circumstances in the near future Jawaharlal may 
constitute hlmseif into a danger to his country. 

Jawaharlal, let me grant freely, “acts” on the Poli- 
tical stage. But whether he “acts” ill or well is not 
beside the point. The people of India, poor, frustrated, 
voiedess, stand with clasped hands and adoring hearts 
before Mahatmaji, the Symbol of taeir tears; bat they 
yell round the chariot of r'anditji, for he represents their 
dreams of self-respect and efficiency. In appearing like 
a god, and “acting” well, Jawaharlal touches and stirs 
one of the deeper layers of unfulfilled wishes of his 
master, vu., the people. Besides, 1 am inclined to think 
that a pose may be a natural extension of a man’s per* 
sonality. It may not be the reauty of What Is, but it 
may be the reality of What Ought To Be. For who would 
like to see Gurudev Rabindranath and Swami Vivekananda 
except in their well-known poses of What Ougb To Be. 
Again, wbat are we to think of Mahatma Gandhi’s loin- 
cloth? — a pose? 

As to JawaharlaTs alleged secret designs (some of 
which ne himself perhaps as yet does not know!), the 
i^e stnictuie raised by the word-wiaardry of Chanakva 
may, 1 am afraid, vanish into insubstantial air, at the 
touch of cold Philosophy. First, before Jawaharlal can 
“sweep aside the paraphernalia of a slow-moving demo- 
cracy ”, that democracy must be in existence. Does 
Chanakya delude himself with the belief that, that demo- 
cracy has come or will come very soon? 

Secondly, it is highly improbable that, so long as 
Mahatma Gandhi is alive, Jawaharlal will sell his soul 
to the Devil. Has not Mahatma Gandhi’s personality 
during the last seventeen years invested politics In India 
with a beauty of holiness which shames even shameless- 
ness to some extent? 

As to the tendency to Caesarism now so widely 
rampant in other parts of the world, Chanakya may 
have overshot the mark. After having gone through the 
torment of NepoUonic nightmares he might have 
comforted himself, partially at least, by contemplations 
of Washington, Garibaldi, and Masaxyk. Parallelisms in 
History are not difficult to find, but their usefulness 
becomes limited if the total environment in one case is 
substantially different from the total environment in 
another. 

When Sincerity is made to stand on the dock before 
Reason, the judgment is often a travesty. The lines in 
Chanakya’s “Rashtrapati” are undoubtedly nicely drawn 
and the words do not lack colour. But the portrait which 
finally emerges is nevertheless not a faithful one. Some 
thing is sadly missing in the picture — is that due to 
lack of a spirit of sympathetic understanding? 

0. C. Sarkar 


A* K. Fazlul Huq’s Tlireat” 

In your note on Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq’s threat in The 
Modern Review for November, 1937, page 589, right 
hand c^uinn, you quote a passage iiom a chapter on the 
Brotherhood of Islam in Mr, C. F. Andrews book The 
Challenge of the North-West Frontier and remark that 
you do not know wh^er Mr. Andrews is right in holding 
that “retaliatory justice has its place very near the cenire 
of Islamic religion ” and you aptly conclude that assum- 
ing that be is right, it is retaliatory justice which Islain 
sanctions and that it does not approve of or enjoin the 
punishment of persons unconnected with the commission 
of an offence* 

The centre of Islam is contained in the Quran and 
I ask your permission to quote below the various passages 
from this book which will eu lighten the non-MusUm 
readers of your Review on the duties of Mussalmans in 
this respect The Quranic injunctions axe so clear that 
any explanatory commenta are unnecessary. 

1. And verily who so is patient and forgiveth— Icl 
that, verily, is (of) the steadfast heart of things. XLII, 

2. Ihe good deed and the evil deed are not alike. 

Repel the evil deed with one which is better, then lol 
he, between whom and thee there was enmity (will be- 
come) as though he was a bossom friend. 34. 

3. 0 you who believe! let not (one) people laugh 
at (another) people, perchance they may be better than 
they, nor let women (laugh) at (other) women, per- 
chance they may be better than they. XLIX, II. 

4. So forgive, with a gracious forgiveness. XV, 85. 

5. Take to forgiveness and enjoin good. VII, 199. 

6. Repel evil by what is best. XIUII, 96. 

7. And if you take your turn, then retaliate with 
the like of that with which you were afflicted; but if 
you are patieni, it will certainly be best for those who 
are patient. And be patient and your patience is not 
but by (the assistance of) Allah, and grieve not for 
them and do not distress yourself at what they plan. 
XVI, 126-127. 

8. Allah does not forbid you respecting those who 
have not made war against you on account of (your) 
religion, and have not driven you forth from your bouse, 
that you show them kindness and deal with them justly; 
surely Allah loves the doers of justice. LK, 8. 

9. Allah only forbids you respecting those who made 
war upon you on account of (your) religion, and drove 
you forth from year houses and hacked up (others) in 
your expulsion, that you make friends with ^em, and 
whoever makes friends with them, these are the unjust. 
LX, 9. 

10. 0 you who believe! retaliation is prescribed 
for you in the matter of the slain : the free for the free, 
and the slave for the slave, and the female for the 
female, but if any remission is made to anyone of his 
[aggrieved) brother^ then prosecution (for the blood<ffit) 
should be made according to usage, and paymeru should 
be made to him in a good manner; this is an jlevk- 
tion from your Lord and a mercy; so that whoever exceeds 
the Ihnit after this, he shall have a painful chastise- 
ment. ir, 178. 

11. Whoever then acts aggressively against you, in- 
flict injury on him according to the injury he has inflicted 
on you and be careful (of your duty) to Allah, and 
toow that Allah is with those who guard* (against evil). 
II, 194. 
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Finances of Japan 

Writing in The China Weekly Review, 
C. Y. Meng suggests that Japan’s war to “ bring 
China to her knees ” will bring bankruptcy to 
herself : 

Tbo follo^Nong table aad iulormalion from the 
authorities on Japanese politick and economic situation 
shows the devdopment of the Japanese national debt” 
since 1930-31 

Yen Yen Yen 

1930.31 5,955.816,760 dec. 3,640,327 63.7 per head 

1931.32 6,187,657,474 inc. 231,840,714 65.4 „ „ 

1932- 33 7,054,195,5J2 866,538,078 73.4 „ „ 

1933- 34 8,139,038,392 1,084,842,840 83.4 „ 

1934- 35 9,090,454^022 951,415,630 92.3 „ „ 

There are further evidences to show that the burden 
was greatly increased in the fiacal year 1935-36. This 
year (1937) the national debt will probably exceed 
Yen 10,000,000,000. Mr. Takabasbi, Japan’s leading 
financial authority and the veteran minister of finance, 
was once strongly opposed to further increasing the burden 
of the people, and plainly told the nation that “ that was 
the extreme limit to which Japan could go/’ but the 
aged ex-finance mini .er met his death at the hands of 
the Japanese militarists in February 26, 1936. 

Clearly, the Japanese military p^ty has been primarily 
responsible for ^most doubling the national debt in five 
years. The net increase of the national debt in the six 
years was Yen 3,130,995,000. Of this the army and navy 
secured no less than Yen 2,407,862,000, leaving Yen 
723,133,000 for all the other departments of Government. 

Purther, Japan has lost almost all her trade 
with China. The total Japanese investoent in 
China is roughly estimated at more than 
Yen 2,000,000,000; this is now at a standstill. 
Japan trade with China, continues the writer, 
constitutes one-third of Japan^s total foreign 
trade : out of Yen 1,200,000,000 worth of goods 
exported by Japan in 1936, Yen 350,000,000, 
came to China. This market is now lost to 
Japan. 

According to the statistics published by the Japanese 
Ministry of Commerce and induspy, Japan’s trade with 
China since the outbreak of hostilities (July 8) has been 
on a rapid decline. Exports to China dropped heavily 
in August as compared with the same period last year, 
as the following table will show : 

(A) Exports to 

Augwst, 1937 August^ 1936 
a. North China Yen 1,564,000 Yen 4,555,000 

D. Central Chin - „ 1,581,000 „ 7,196,000 

c. South China „ 36,000 „ 406,000 

Total „ 3,181,000 „ 12,157,000 

(B) Imports from 

a. North China Yen 4,140,000 Yen 3,800,000 

fa. Central China „ 4,830,000 „ 5,000,000 

Total H 8,970J)00 „ 8,800,000 


According to a Japanese report (see the Tokyo Asahi 
September 8), Japanese products worth no less than 
Yen 36,000,000 which would otherwise have been shipped 
to China in July and August are now being piled up 
in the godowns in Japan. These products include Yen 

28.000. 000 worth of textile products, Yen 2,000,000 of 
eatables. Yen 2,000,000 machines and vehicles, Yen 

1.000. 000 chemical and industrial products. Yen 3,000,000 
of other products. 

According to the most conservative estimate, the Sino- 
Japanese war costs Yen 1,000,000 par day, excluding 
the other war expenses in the northern China. The 
“extraordinary war budget” of Yen 2,224,000 could only 
last for September, October and November. The tot^ 
gold reserve in Japan Is estimated at Yen 500,000,000 
which, at the present rate of drainage,” would be ex* 
hausted in less than one ani a half years. 

Commenting on the financial vulnerability 
of Japan, The Living Age, however, points out 
that this suggestion of Japan’s impending 
financial collapse is based on exaggerated ex- 
pectations, for, 

a disciplined and patriotic people is capable of tremend- 
ous sacrifices in war time; as to Japan’s strained finances, 
we do not recall that any war in modern times has been 
lost because of a financial collapse. Both the social 
and financial structures in Japan are far more likely to 
collapse in peace time than during war. The govern- 
mcDt of a nation that has taken up arms may resort to 
financial measures that were not available before. Japan’s 
internal crisis will occur during the half-decade following 
the war. 

How the German Child Learns Arithmetic 

A Nofrontier News Service release (quoted 
in the Unity) shows how the German child is 
being militarised. The extracts are from a new 
German textbook in mathematics ” for ele- 
mentary schools. 

One of our bombiag planes files 280 km. per hour 
in daytime and 240 km. per hour at night. How long 
would it take to cover the distances between Berlin and 
Prague? between Munich and Strasbourg? between 
Cologne and Metz? 

A squadron of 46 bombing planes is dropping bombs 
on an enemy city. Each plane carries 500 bomba weigh- 
ing IV 2 kilo each. What is the total weight of the 
bombs? How many fires will be set if every third bomb 
is a hit? 

In the World War ihe Germanic allies mobilized 

11.000. 000 men, while Germany herself mobilized 

13.000. 000. Germany’s enemies mobilized 47,000,000 men. 
How many enemies did each ten soldiers^ of Germany 
and her allies face on the front? 

The World War lasted 1,563 days. How many 
German soldiers gave their lives for the Fatherland every 
day? every hour? every minute? ^ ^ 

France with a population of 42.000,000 spent 
10300 , 006,000 francs for armed preparedness in 1934. 
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Germany with a population of 66,000,000 speat 650,000,000 
marks during the same period. How much was spent 
for preparedness per person in France? in Gem any? 

On Maixh 16, 1935, Germany had 100,003 soldiers 
for the protection of a frontier 2,700 km, long. France 
had 600,000 soldiers for a frontier 2,700 km. long. How 
many soldiers were tliere per frontier kilometer in 
France? in Gemany? How many soldiers ought Germany 
to have in proportion to Fiance? 

Europc^d Power Politics 

Writing in The New Republic, H. N. Brails- 
ford makes an analysis of the objectives that 
the Four Powers pursue today : 

Briiish policy, to begin %vith, is that of a satisfied, 
even a gorged Power. It desires no change in die status 
quo, hut manifestly it will run no risk to avoid any 
change that falls short of a deadly and obvious menace 
to the security of its own communications and posses- 
sions. The acquisition by Japan of North China would 
not be such a threat, nor yet would the establishment 
under Italo-German patronage of a fascist dictatorship 
in Spain. It would prefer stalemate and a compromise 
in which it might figure as mediator, but it is not yet 
alarmed by the distant prospect of an unqualified victory 
for Franco. It believes that this hero would somehow 
wriggle out of bis obligations to Rome and Berlin, and 
it would assist him to -do so at the appropriate moment 
by lending him money. *What it could not endure, or 
believes that it could not endure, would be the per* 
maaent militaiy control by Italy and Germany of the 
Balearic Islands and the Straits. Even over this it is 
easy-going, because it reckons that two years hence its 
own relative military power will he much better able to 
deal with a threat in the Mediterranean than it is toda^. 

On this issue and on every other, therefore, it 
temporfres and looks for friendly arrangemenu, even if 
they are patiently insincere. Opinion in the governing 
class is divided over Germany ; some would head her ol 
and permit her to expand in Central Europe or at Russia’s 
expenses; others Un eluding the permanent chiefs of the 
Foreign 0£ce) see io her the arch-enemy. Kothing is 
certain save that the Empire will fight (today or any 
day) to defend its own possessions and the opposite 
shores of the Channel, and tomorrow (bm probably not 
today) to prevent the domination of the Mediterranean 
by Italy. For nothing else will it fight, though it views 
any brutality and nearly every change with varying 
degrees of distaste. 

French policy under M. Delbos is, if possible, even 
more negative and timid. It flatters itself with the belief 
that somewhere, some day, it will draw a line gainst 
Fascist iaterventjon in Spain by opening its frontier to 
arms and volunteers for the Republic. This line forever 
recedes. It has not implemented its alliance with Russia 
by military convert alio as. While it would view any 
attack on Chechoslovakia or any change to Germany’s 
advantage in Austria with anger and alarm, one cannot 
be sure that without British military support it would 
dare to act. In sum, it follows British policy with as- 
tonishing patience, comforting itself wit!: the belief that 
it will recover the prestige it is losing today when British 
rearmament is complete. 

Turning to the Fascist Powers, one may doubt 
whether the pursuit of their “ ideological ” crusade against 
Bolsherism ” is wilh either of them a primary motive. 
For one thing nothing deserving the name of 
“ Mlshevism^*’ survives anywhere in the world today; 
certainly there is none in Spain. This cry of saving 
.civilization is none the less useful, for it arouses passion 


at home and some degree of sj-mpatliy abroad. One 
presumes, however, that Rome and Berlin have aims more 
realistic and more self-regarding, for fascism is ultra- 
nationalistic and can aim at no good bej-ond its own 
borders. Hitler’s purpose is no secret, he has blurted 
it out : he bombed Guernica to get iron ore. In oth^ 
words, Spain is capable of becoming an economic depend- 
ency very much more valuable than all the colonies lost 
in 1918. In the secemd place, this peninsula has an 
inestimable strategic value, since it forms one frontier 
of France and commands both the Mediterranean route 
and the British Atlantic road to the East. 

The same economic motive appeals in a lesser degree 
to Italy, but for her the strategic aim is even more 
attractive. Provided the “axis” holds, the two powers 
need not clash in Spain, though Italy, after her heavier 
sacrifices, will doubtless count in the event of victory on 
ilie richer prize. One supposes, indeed, tliat Germany is 
little more than her ** oriUiant second ” in the d^ign that 
contemporary Italians cherish of turning the Mediterranean 
into what they call mare nostrum. If that could be 
securely done, the resuscitated Roman Empire would 
become more than a rhetorical figure. 

I3 there a Moral Order iii the Universe ? 

It is often argued that Nature cares nothing 
for moral values, and makes no distinction 
between saint and sinner. This is only a 
suoei'fioial view, writes E. Garfield Curnow in 
The Inquirer. 

Ukcebtaiktv makes Morality Possible 

If the rain fell only on the land of the virtuous 
farmer and if gravitation Should injure the sinner but 
spare the saint, obviously virtue would become a mere 
matter of prudence, and goodness in the only real sense 
of the word — goodness in acorn of consequences — would 
cease to be. It is just the element of uncertainty in the 
outworking of ilungs, the apparent indifference of natural 
prncp*ses, which makes moraliiy possible. A world in 
which right-doing was at once paid for by prosperity, 
and wrong-doing by adversity, would be a world with 
no character in it. That is to say, the world as we 
know it, wilh its many unsolved problems in the dis- 
harmonies and tragedies of human life, is the only sort 
of world in which goodness could exist at all. 

Give any thing time to work itself out, and the 
verdict of the ages is always a just one. For instance, 
see how true this is in matters of reputation, The char- 
latan may for a while hold a position he does not deserve, 
but sooner or later he is always found out and reduced 
to his proper proportions. 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century there 
were two poets in England one of whom was popular 
and the other neglected. The popular one was Samuel 
Rogers and ilie neglected one, 'Willi am Wordsworth. 
Well, time has put that right. Nowadays Rogers is for- 
gotten, while Wordsworth is among the immortals. 

And the same tiling applies to matters of character. 
Two thousand years ago Nero — a monster — ^was on the 
throne, and Paul— a saint — was in prison. Time has 
put tket right. Today we are proud to call our sons 
Paul, but Nero is a name reserved for dogs. 

“ God doesn’t always pay his w'ages on Saturday 
night,” says an old writer, “hut he pays them.” 

Indian Music 

In the coui’se of a paper contributed to 
The Indicn Cidtural Review, quarterly organ of 
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the Indian Cultural Association, Mauritus, 
Srimati Indira Debi Chaudhurani brings out^ the 
distinguishing^ characteristics of Indian Music 
by a comparison with the Eui'opean system : 

First, we have no such thing as Harmony or prac- 
tically none; only the key-note singly or in combination 
with dominant and sub-domiiiant, being used in accom- 
panying songs or filling oat instrumental musiCi Indian 
Melody, thus left to itself, has attamecl a much greater 
complexity and elaboration than its European sister. The 
apparently endless profusion of Tanas or cadenzas with 
which GUI melodies are adorned, partake more of the 
nature of an improvisation than a mere reproduction, 
and that is why any system of notation can only hope 
to preserve the mere skeleton of an Indian musical 
scheme. 

The teaching and learning of music by ear, is another 
great differ ence, which makes a good ear and a good 
memory much more essential in would-be performers. 

The subject of our Ragas, Raginis is a large and 
difficult one, which cannot be adequately treated In a 
paper like this, Ragas are certain melodic types based 
on various modes and keys, and differentiated by the 
sequence and prominence of particular notes. They 
require much study and practice, not only to render 
correctly, but also to recognise and appreciate. A point 
of considerable interest to the foreigner is, tbat parti- 
cular Ragas end Ra^is axe required to be sung at 
particular hours of the day; and the initiated really feel 
dissatisfied if the proper time is not chosen for its corres- 
ponding tune. Whether there Is^something deeper than 
mere association of ideas in this feeling, it is not for 
me to say. Ragas and Radnis are believed to be ideal 
beings in human form, and definite descriptions of them 
are given in Sanskrit books, with details of colour, form 
and expression. Certain powers are also ascribed to 
certain Ragas. e.g., the bringing down of raio, the break- 
ing forth of ore, eta, and many are the interesting stories 
given in proof. But alas I the age of miracles is past, 
and there is no danger now-a-days of anybody's setting 
the Hooghlj on fire by singing the Dipak Ragal 

The so-called quarter- tones of the Indian scale seem 
to bp a hard nut for foreigners to crack. Without enter- 
ing into details, it will bo enough to say that intervals 
of less than a semi-tone are never used in succession, 
and their only use is to introduce different degrees of 
sharpness and flatness in different Ragas. This is why 
the tempered notes of European keyed instruments are 
not all-sufficing for Indian classical muaic proper, but 
are enough for all practical purposes in modem popular 
music. 

Another obvious distinction is the gliding progres- 
sion of our melodies, in which no abrupt transitions or 
large intervals occur. An analogy may be found in a 
design composed of curves, as opposed to one consisting 
cf angular or disconnected lines. Our songs are also 
definitely divided into two or four parts, and the com- 
poser’s name used very often to be mentioned at the end. 

Our time-system, like our melodic system, is com- 
plicated enough to deserve special mention. Not only 
bars, but groups of bars have to be taken as the unit 
of time, and the number of beats may be five or seven, 
as well as two, t^ee and their multiples. We begin at 
the beginning, and stop at a particular accented beat 
called the soma. The safe and timdy arrival at this 
stopping- station entails much beating of the drum and 
appreciative shaking of the head on the part of both 


performers and listeners, though it may appear rather 
an abrupt ending to those accustomed to the somewhat 
affected and comfortable settling-down of the conven- 
tional European finale. , . , 

I must also allude to the divine melancholy which 
is so characteristic of Indian Music. Gay or martial 
tunes are conspicuous by their absence. This may perhaps 
point to some inherent difference between the East and 
the West, which it would be interesting to work out. 


Barrie^ Shaw and GaUwortliy 

Joseph J. Reilly observes in the course of 
a paper on J. M. Barrie contributed to The 
Catholic World : 

Barrie’s is a very human world in which humor 
is a blessed thing as it is with Chesterton, and courage, 
as he said in his famous rectorial address at St. An^ews, 
the crowning virtue. In all his great plays there is not 
only humor, but courage carrying redemption in her 
hands. He portrayed life as he saw it and as the thing 
It is, a tragi-comedy. 

The paper is concluded with a comparison 
of J. M. Barrie wdth Bernard Shaw and John 
Galsworthy : 

Barrie as dramatist challenges comparison with his 
two great contemporary rivals, Galsworthy aod Shaw, 
Galsworthy was an boneet mind, a careful workman, 
and a sincere huTnenitarian whose admirers believe that 
hJs novels and plays axe important social > documents to 
which a later generation will turn for a picture of post- 
war England. Shaw’s gifts are more brilliant than 
Galsworthy’s and thou^ he can be more dull his great 
moments like his great characters cling to the memory 
as Galsworthy’s fail to do. As a craftsman Shaw ranks 
last largely because he is so victimized by his own 
volubility and wit that he constantly permits his person- 
ages to 8tdl the action. Primarily, Galsworthy is a 
reacher exposing the social abuses of bis day and place; 
haw a propagandist harboring opinions on social, 
economic, and moral questions and the zealot’s urge to 
proclaim them at all costs; Barrie is the born artist, 
the stuff of whose greatest plays is ideas and whose 
abiding concern is to express them with power, convinc- 
ingness, and beauty. The earmark of Galsworthy’s plays 
is Ugh seriousness, of Shaw’s wit (laughter of the head), 
of Barrie’s humor (laughter of the heart) and imagina- 
tion, both fidl of whimsey and surprises. There is some 
beauty in Galsworthy’s plays, endless beauty in Barrie’s; 
as to Shaw, Professor Weygandt laments, is so 

damnably much of Shaw and no beauty at all,” 
Galsworthy bad everything a carefully cultivated, talent 
could give him; Shaw fits perfectly Lowell’s picture of 
Poe as “ one-fourth of him genius and three-fourths 
sheer fudge”; it is Barrie alone who shows his divine 
right to be accounted in the great tradition. 

Professor Phelps pays him the perfect tribute; 
“Barrie’s plays are the shows of this world. He gives 
us pictures of aH humanity — our follies, our impossible 
and futile dreams, our sordidness, our nobility, ouz 
vanity; and he accomplishes this without a trace of 
venom or of scom, without a flavor of superiority; he 
loves men, women, and children. But in him Love is 
never blind.” 
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Cross and Eagle 

The aa^ticle under the above caption by 
Count Hermann Keyserling in the Prabitddha 
Bharat deals with the two poles of spiritual life 
on this earth, one of which is symbolized by 
the Roman Eagle, the other by the Christian 
Cross. He says : 

Ofil/ two and no more creatve attitudes of mind are 
possible in man with regard to reality : one is that of 
completely apprehending or conquering the objective 
world and the other of being completely apprehended or 
conquered by it— in other words, of complete emotional 
possessedness. We shall in the following name the two 
principles that of possession and that of possessedness. 
The first leads to s^f-control and mastery over the world. 
£v^ form of successful active life pre^SQpposes tHs 
altitude, its supreme exnression is the Wo. But if the 
h^o would alone directly transform the non^Ega in the 
widest sense and impress upon it his being and in- 
dividuality, he would liimself have little inner escperience 
and would not change himself. His symbol would be 
therefore steel or granite. Steadfastness and constancy 
are his highest resort in inner life. This mode of being, 
which for the Western world has found its prototype 
in the antique hero, found its supreme national ex- 
pression in ancient Romanism, which Uvad under the sign 
of the Eagle with an exclusiveness which has never been 
equalled either before or after. 

^ Notv, when this sign reached the zenith of the heaven 
of ita significance and power, and when everything waa 
being explained under its sign, then for the first tizne 
in history the symbol of the Cross not o^y beamed forth, 
but it did so with such immeasur^Ie vehemence and 
intensity, that in course of a few centuries it conquered 
the whole empire of the Eagle from within. The signi- 
ficance of this inter-relation has been expressed by one 
word of Christ ; ** What would be the benefit of man 
if he wins the whole world but brings harm to Hs soull " 
The pure eagle-man does not think of it at all; his life 
is an altogether objective one,— work, t^cieccy, straggle, 
victop^ or defeat, death and the objective condnuance 
of life^ and its continued effectiveness in memory as 
^staUized into fame, lends significance to his whole 
life; he is not concerned with what he hi^elf experi- 
ences therein or what would become of himself. Thus 
his sacrificing his life, for which he is ever prepared, 
signifies even more than it is r it signifies complete 
sacnfice of the subject himself. From this point of view 
It will be clear, in what sense the exclusive ea^e-man 
represents the evil principle when judged spiritually. 

The War in China 

D. Sandilya m the concluding portion of. his 
tide on tJie above theme in the Triveni writes: 

Japan^s safety, resides in her speed and in her 
illy to deal a crushing blow. If she fails to do that, 


she* will totter. She has given swift and hard knocks 
but the tempo of the war is slowing down. If she fails 
to capture more key positions this winter, she may be 
reduced to concluding a truce before long. It is, then, 
by DO means too late for the Powers to take action. But 
DO such action seems to he forthcomlDg. Even the boycott 
of Japanese exports is still in the realm of debate and 
has nowhere been enforced. The Brussels Conferencev 
when it meets, will turn cut to he, like the Non-inter- 
vention Committee, another essay in futility. For when 
it comes to the point, no Power is willing to move. 
America will not act unilaterally; and Great Britain is 
laying for podiion in Europe where the problem of 
pain has not yet been solved. 

It is interesting to analyse the Times editorials as 
Ulustrating the attitude of a certain section, the most 
powerful section, of the Right-wing in England. On tha 
I4th August the Times made the significant remark that 
‘*the status quo in North China had been disturbed and 
would not be restored — not at least for a centuiy or 
two.” On the 27th when British interests were knotvn 
to be in jeopardy in Shanghai, it said, ^*it is high time 
for Japan to learn that a free hand, which she desires 
in East Aria, will in no circumstances include licence 
to play havoc with the lavrful interests of Great Britain.” 
Over the destructiou of the fishing fleet the Times wrote 
a famous editorial entitled ‘ F^ghtfulness.* But the 
moment action of some sort was mooted, the Times changed 
tack. It made no reference to the correspondence it 
published over the question of boycott, and at last 
wrote: “Any government, which embarks on sanctions, 
must be prepared for the interpretation of such a step 
as a hostile act — must, in other words, be prepared to 
fight a war,**— as if Japan would have the temerity to 
fight England and America, and possibly Russia, ^ at 
once! 

Nor is there any certainty that the U. S. A., iit 
spite of the brave speeches of her President, would be 
prepared to impose even a mineral embargo. There are 
powerful vested interests which are loth to lose the 
valuable trade with Japan. And the President, if 
anything, is amenable to the influence of Big Business. 

Jap^ then, will not be faced immediately with the 
bogey of sanctions, and she knows it. As always, she 
has chosen her moment well. Time and again she has 
gatnbled on tiie inaction of the Powers, and time and 
again she has won. China may resist long, but Japan, 
we fear, is certain finally to get away with a jak 
accompli — a Mongoukuo— in North China. 

But Japan is laying up dynamite for the future. 
UalTOs Ewope tesuirezts the League, and Great Britain 
realises Aat the price of Empire is universal vigilance, 
Japan ytm go on from one step to another. Her next 
move will probably be westwards. Outer Mongolia is 
mt deteriorating into a Belgium of the Far East And 

moment she is invaded, perhaps German guns will 
also thud simultaneously in Soviet Ukraine. The world’s 
next Great War would have begun. 
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India similar to Pre-War Russia 

The Indian National Congress has assumed 
office in seven important provinces. It con- 
templates schemes for national development. 
The enormous development of Russia should 
give food for thought to all oui’ politicians. In 
discussing the problem of Indian national re- 
construction Science and Culture cites the 
parallel example of that country and compares 
the condition of India with that of Pre-War 
Russia : 

Just before the War the conditions in Russia were 
in many respects similar to those in India. It was a 
country of huge resources in power, river water, and 
minerals and agricultural products, but all these were 
undeveloped. So that, in spite of potential plenty, the 
peasants who formed of the population used 

perioically to die in millions of hunger and pestilence* 
The industries of the counti7 were mostly in the hands 
of foreign capitalists and technicians. No scheme of 
national reconstruction could be pushed to a successful 
end due to conflicts with the vested interests created by 
the capitalist system. If the Bolsheviks who came to 
power after the revolution conteotc J themselves with 
merely holding the political power as the Polish Govern* 
ment did they woula have gone to the wall by this time. 
But as soon as they got power they initiated compr^ 
hensive plans for all-round national development in agri- 
culture, industry, transport, organization of water re- 
sources, and enhsted the co-operation and service of the 
land for this purpose. They recognized that all these 
plans required patient and labnous study extending over 
years and convinced themselves that the work could be 
done successfully only if the country could train up I er 
own children for the purpose and the State pushed on 
with the plans with ail tne power and resources at its 
disposal. The magnificent results of these plannings are 
now before the world. 


The Divine Ideal in Arts and Crafts 

In the course of an article, ' The Divine 
Ideal in Arts and Crafts/ in The Hindiistan 
Review Shrimati Tandra Devi obsers^es : 

The need for covering (when covering is a necessity, 
not a *'want’*) brings forth hand spinning, dyeing and 
hand weaving — and so on, right through the crafts. 
Ever>* true art or craft must be born of right effortless 
desire, not of want. We can apply that to almost every 
detail of modem civilization, and then we come to know 
just where we have gone wrong, and what to do, each in 
our own small way, to contribute towards righting that 
wrong. For, the path back to simplicity will have to be 
trodden. 

Why do I advocate hand-made clothes? I have 
always done eo, because I do not like to wear a garment 
next the body God gave me, in the making of which my 
fellow-man has suffered, has been degraded. Here, at 
least, on out bodies, let us make sure that that only is 
put, which brings the vibration and magnetism of the 
Spirit tlirou^ the hands of the worker. Can a machine 
purvey this sacred magnetism? Think of this and apply 
it to nearly all the commodities of life, and you will know 
one reason why most of us are so miserably unhappy. 

I do not condemn machinery. It has come to help. 
Manu said somewhere that the machine which can be 
controlled is good, whilst that which controls man, is 


bad. If we could apply that throughout the industrial 
world machines would be kept in their right place. But 
we can never determine what is right and what wrong 
by councils of capatalist industrialists alone. We must 
put the Master-craftsman in these councils. He is the 
real captain and leader of industry, where the principles 
of handicraft tersus machine have to be determined. 
We must raise the master-craftsman from the dust in 
which be now lies. 


John Galsworthy 

John Galsworthy mates his plays and 
novels the splendid medium of his humanitarian 
outbursts against social prejudices, injustice, 
class hatreds and racial antagonisms. Writes 
Jaladhi Lai Roy in The Twentieth Century : 

In his novels, which Mr. Galsworthy wrote a good 
few, he has dealt with the problem of land and agricul- 
ture, which in England is in a ver^’ bad condition. He 
lashes against model landlords in ms Freelands.*^ But 
the main problem which he has tackled in his novels 
like ”The Island Pharisees’^ and “The Forsyte Saga** 
is the problem of woman’s position in society. He sees 
tbe absurdity of the Victorian conception of womanhood. 
“Woman is not a chattel,” “she is no properly of man'* 
— these seem to be Mr. Galsworthy’s grievance against 
society for treating women in terms of possession and In 
terms of property. He pleads for freedom of woman. 
She should not remain the property of a man whom she 
has ceased to love. There is a hint of a divorce reform, 
and Mr. Galsworthy in his novels in many ways has 
revealed himself as the precursor of Mr. A. P. Herbert 
whose Marriage Bill has now been placed in the Statute 
Book. Bui Mr. Galsworthy is no believer in complete 
licence. He believes in ordered {reedont. He has no 
sympathy for the woman who falls in and out of love 
as quickly as she buys anri replaces her gloves. 

In his plays and novels, one Bnds that there are 
two types of character oontrasted^the champions of 
establisned order versus the champions of reform and 
freedom. In “The Forsyte Saga” one finds Soames 
Forsyte as tbe champion of Victorianism and Irene Forsyte 
as the champion of modernism. The figure of Irene, is 
perhaps, Mr. Galsworthy’s best creation. Her beautiful 
self and charming personality transcend even the eternal 
tangle of sex. But Mr. Galsworthy has been accused 
of representing the reactionary types of his creations more 
vigorously. The simple explanation of such enthusiasm 
on hU part seems to be this, that like all impartial critic, 
he presents his opponent’s case with more gusto than 
his own. His place in British drama is well secured, 
because he is one of the very few serious dramatists 
who enjoys a nation-wide popularity. The chief excel- 
lence of Mr. Galsworthy’s works lies in r apprecia- 
tion de la vie. As M. Andre* Chcvrillon in his brilliant 
essay on John Galsworthy says, . . . the serious 
drama is a comment on life .... a universal struggle 
is summed up in a fight between two men, the tragedy 
of Romeo and Juliet strikes chords in every lover in 
every age, Hamlet is every man.” Mr. Galsworthy may 
be lacking in the brilliant Wilde -like epigrams, Shavian 
paradoxes may be absent, and Maugham-like penetration 
of personality may be wanting, but his characters are 
uncannily “without being actually” alive. The name 
of Mr. John Galsworthy will endure in future for a great 
and rare contribution— the picture of social life in the 
upper middle classes of England during the nineteinti: 
and the twentieth centuries. 
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Tlie Spirit of Germany 

W. Van Ravesteyn of Holland analyses in 
The Aryan Path the tendencies in modem 
Germany emergnig out of her historical back- 
ground : 

In 1870 al last a unified Germany was born. What 
an overflow' of joy! After a thousand years o£ sorrow 
Germany was born, or regenerated! But — even then — 
Germany did not yet embrace the whole German people^ 
it was not the incarnation of all Dcuischtuin'*. What 
bittei' complaints were uttered, many years before the 
war even, in Pan -Germ an circles : not only imperialhl 
grievances, no — the bitter complaint because of the 
millions of Germans who were and remained excluded, 
outside the frontiers of llie “ Reich Whoever will now 
take up Nippold’s hook once more will be astonished to 
see how similar the complaints already were at that time, 
to those which the present Nazi press is voicing so 
ferociously. 

Then came the Great War, the “Imperialist** war, 
which for the German masses was a national war for tlie 
realization of a united “ Deutschtum And upon this 
stupendous mental and material tension followed defeat, 
•capitulation, humiliation, prc$tratioa. In order to under- 
stand what all tills meant to the high-strung expectations 
of this emotional nation wdth its tendency towards 
extremism ** one must keep in mind the German 
literature, so rich and many-sided, of the last forty yean. 
From Natoralism to Expressionism this literature, in the 
forty years from 1880 till 1920, ran Utroush all the stages 
of hopelessness, desperation, fierce joy and frenzy in such 
a measure of violence that French literature certainly 
seems moderate and placid in comparison. 

In 1918 and 1919 it flashed upon the younger genera- 
tion : Germany is still to be crated. She does not exist 
yet ! Again Germany had sunk deep into night. Again 
Heihe*s IFineer^marcJien held good. Once more a gulf, 
wider than ever, yawned between ideal and reality; once 
more a Germany had to be created from the void. Once 
more Germans had to live for an idea. And how? In 
melancholy and sadness, a labour of Sisyphus awaiting 
them once more. 


Hindu Architecture and Art in Angkor 

When Indian scholars .some day will visit 
Angkor and begin to decipher the inscriptions 
and make a careful study of the monuments 
and the' sculptures, they will :be able, with the 
knowledge of what exists in India, to WTite a 
scries of descriptions which will be different 
from the French manuals on Angkor. Writes 
C. Jinarajadasa in Triveni : 

The ruins ol Angkor fall into two groups, first, and 
the principri, the great Vishnu Temple of Angkor Vat; 
and secondly, the ruins m the city of Angkor Thom near 
by, and various smaller temples dotted near the city 
within a radius of 15 miles. Angkor Vat stands near to 
the neighbouring town of Siem Reap, ond is almost a 
square. A mile from the Temple is the old city of 
Angkor Them, whose boundaries make a square. This 
is the last city, for evidence have been found that the 
first capital was not at this spot, but some distance away. 

It is th^ Temple of Angkor Vac which is the most 
splendid oi all the monuments. It is called a Vishnu 
Temple, but the sanctuary has four entrances facing the 
four quarters, so that there could scarcely have been an 


image in it. The word Angkor is said to be die Sanskrit 
Sagara, and Vat is said to be ongmaUf the Sans^it 
vJa, an enclosure. The temple enclosure is siurounded 
by a great canal. This was the Tivei; nearbv diverted to 
make a water enclosure. The length of the endosurc 
from west to east is 4923 feet, and from north to south 4226 
feet. The temple faces west and not cast, as one w'oula 
expect. It is this strange orientation of the 
which has suggested to some French scholars lately tha 
perhaps the temple was not a temple for worship, but 

far more a monument to a king. 

To enter the temple enclosure one crosses hv a low 
stone bridge whose length is 720 feet and breadth about 
150 feeL After crossing the bridge one comes to the hrst 
boundary wall of the temple; its length is 1716 feet 
and breadth 1386 feet. The enclosure is double that oi 
Madura. From tie principal gate to the centre of tho 
sanctuary the distance is almost half a mile. The first 
arched colonnade which is on all four sides is of immense 
size. On its walls are carvings which depict scenes 
from the Puranas, like the Churning of the Ocean, and 
weT-known incidents from the Ramayana and the Maha^ 
bharata. The battle of the Pandavas and . Kauravas is 
one of the chief incidents. The Devas have a head- 
dress which distinguishes them from the Asuras, and 
Dsvis and Apsaras are similarly differentiated. 

The great monument is not on level ground but on 
what appears like a hill cut down to the necessary 
shape. Yet there is no hilly ground near by, and exca- 
vations in several parts of the monument have shown 
that the hill is an artificial erection made of blocks of 
laterite. The stone used is a hard grey sandstone; it is 
not granite. 

One is overwhelmed by the architects conception of 
this immease temple, to whose construction he muse 
have called hundreds of artists. The traveller rises 
from stage to stage, the first stage being 75 feet, and 
then the next stage 62 feet more, lop of the culnuiiating 
tower is 213 feet above the ground level, and its 
general height can be judged from the fact that the 
height of the Gopuram at Madura is 152 feet. It is 
noteworthy that the central tower has four minor towers 
as supports, somewlist resembling the conception of the 
Taj wbie the central tomb has four minarets at the four 
comers. 

'On the right side is a very beautiful panel in sand- 
stone. One characteristic of all the work at Angkor Vat 
is a beautiful fineness and finish which one rarely finds 
in Indian temples built of granite. 

The city of Angkor Thom is a sqaai-e, and has four 
gates to the cardinal points, ivith an additional gate 
which was the gate through which tlie dead were taken 
out. The moment one comes to Angkor Thom, one is 
impressed by a new idea in architecture, and that is 
the enormous faces which are over the four gateways, 
and specially which are over all the cupolas of the 
temple at the centre of the city, which is called Bayon. 
These faces are huge, some 9 feet high, as those over 
the gate. The others in the cupolas of Bayon vary 
from 5 feet to 7% feel. 

Another new idea is at the Qty gate. On either 
side of the gate is an enormous Naga, with a highly 
decorative head carved in stone. This Naga is held up 
hy a large number of giants, and the length of the 
snake must be nearly 100 feet. 


India and China 

Manila! C. Parekh in his article in The 
Vedanta Kesari pointedly dra'ws attention to 
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some of the marked natdonal traits of the 
Chinese people worthy of our study : 

In addition to their great virtues of hand, head and 
heart, the Chuiese have a, sense of be&uty which is 
peculiarly iheir own* This sense of theirs is an essential 
element in their ‘art of living,’- ^eir aestheticism strikes 
the eye of the str-ager in China at once, and one sees it 
everywhere. Ev^ word that they paint with their brush 
is a beautiful picture, and because of th is they are born 
painters. One has only to see some of the treasures of 
their art in the great museums of the U. S. A., and of 
Europe to realise^ what a high level they have reached 
in their appreciation and creation of true beauty. 

The most remarkahle thing about this aestheticism, 
however, is that it is not confined to some select cir cles 
or upper classes, but it pervades the entire people. 

In addition to all this, one of the most important 
lessons that we as a people can learn from the Chinese ia 
their self-assurance both as individuals and as a nation. 
They are the only people in Asia who have no inferiority* 
complex vis-ff'ws the Europeans and Americans. Not 
only- this. They in, their heart of hearts look down upon 
the Western people as haibaiians and as such raw and 
crude, and though they' may be dominated by them 
politically, they refuse to be domi..ated in spirit. They 
are of all the people the least dazded by the materied 


conquests of the Western civilization. Even while they 
try to assimilate it lo the extent that they may be able 
to defend themselves against its exploitation, they do 
this as men who are superior to the Western people. In 
this respect we have much to learn from them, fox strange 
and unbelievable as the statement may seem to many, 
we of India have the worst inferiority-complex in all the 
world, whatever be the reason. Until recent times a 
white man, just because he was white, was a sort of 
de mi-god lo us, and we invested him with a kind of 
superstitious awe that had its origin, perhaps, in our 
high regard for the fair skin, a relic of our ancient Aryan 
heritage. Varna has been the basis of our civilization 
for ages, and the mere fact of a person having white skin 
has meant much to us always. Our idea of human 
beauty whether in man or woman, and especially in the 
latter, has been boun^^ up too much with the white colour 
or rather the lac; of colour which it really is. In 
addition to this, there has been a sort of cultural conquest 
of the oountiy wUch is not the less real because we are 
not always coDscious of it. All this has given us an 
Awful inferiority-complex face to face with the people of 
the West, and the sooner we get rid of it the better. It 
is true as a people we are now learning the lesson of 
self-respect, but we need to do it at a rapid pace, and 
the czamule of our good neighbours, the Chinese, can be 
of great kelp to us in the matter. 



The Pupils* Own School of Bombay 


The value of self-expression through 
artistic efforts has gained scanty re- 
cognition in oui joyless educational 
system, and the Pupils* Own School 
of Bombay is one of the few insdtu- 
tiODB where instruction in all forms 
of art has been given the necessary 
emphasis in the normal curriculum 
for children. Closely modelled on 
Santiniketan, where Mr. Jehandr 
Vakil, the founder of the Pupils* 

School, was for years a professor and 
Principal, and from where it draws 
a number of exstn dents as workers, 
the Pupil’s Own School retains many 
a distinctive feature of the mother- 
institution. We shall, however, on 
the present occasion refer only to one 
aspect of the school. 

From the very beginning, the 
school has made a permanent and 
successful feature of the dramas pre- 
sented entirely by its students. They 
staged before now the Guzerati ver- 
Bions of Rabindranath Tagore*s The 
Parrofs Training and The Cycle of 
Spring at Bombay, apparently with 
great success, as well as some dramatic pieces by 
Bachubhai Shukla, a teacher of the stmool and 
a graduate of Visvabharati* Dance and Music have 
been important features of these performances. 
Nabaknmar Sinha, a well-known dancer of Manipur, 
who was for some time a teacher of daumng at 
Santiniketan, spent a few months in this school, and 
this opportunity was availed of by the students. Saradindu 
Sinha, who had his training at Kerala Kalamaudala and 
formerly belonged to Udayshankar’s troupe, now teaches 
in this school. Music has been in the charge principally 
of Pinaldn Trivedi, formerly a student of Santiniketan, 


A scene from the dance-drama given by 
the Pupils’ Own School, Bombay 

who, by the way, has translated many a song of Tagore*s 
into Guzerati and sung them to the entire aatisf action 
of the Poet. 

Mr. Vakil now bring his pupils to Calcutta on an 
educational tour, where they will pusent this month a 
dance-drama written by Bachubhai Shiila.^ We hope 
some of the educationists of the city will he present 
on the occarion, for comparing notes if not for anything 
else. The story of the drama, it may be m^mtioned^ ,^5vill 
be presented through a series of dances; there wiR be 
no dialogues. 

P. B. S. 






SIR JAGADIS CHUNDER BOSE 

By Prof. NAQENDRA C. NAG, ma., f.i.c. 


Was it not during the rdgn of Charl^ II, the 
son of the King of England who was beheaded, 
that the Royal Society of London was founded? 
Chemistry is claimed to have begim with 
Lavoisier, who was guillotined during the 
French Revolution. It is the bbod of the 
nation that makes the soil fertile. So it wM 
probably in the fitness of things that Jagadb 
Chunder Bose should have been bom after the 



Jagadis Chunder Bose speaking on Electric 
Waves at the Royal lustitution (1896«97} 

Indian soil had drunk the blood to its full in 

1857, for he was bom on the 30th of November, 

1858, just about 79 years back, and the great 
soul passed away just seven days before his 
birthday, on the 23rd of November, 1937. .Ee 
sorely needed rest after a most strenuous life 
of activity, but his work and his life will 
always remain alive. 


Bhagawan Chunder Bose gave his son the 
best of education. Jagadis after graduating in 
1880 from the. St. Xavier's College, Calcutta, then 
under Father Lafont, whose favourite pupil he 
was, went over to England and completed his 
Tripos at Cambridge and B. Sc. at London. A 
pupil of the late Lord Raleigh, imbued with all 
the enthusiasm of an investigator, he returned to 
India 1884-85 and became a Professor, teaching 
Physics at the Presidency College, Calcutta, a 
connection which he kept to the last day. 

He began his career of a teacher in Science 
at a time when the world was to evidence the 
fructification of the Faraday-Maxwell Theory 
in the practical demonstration by Hertz about 
1887. The young teacher was handicapped for 
want of a proper Physical Laboratory. How- 
evei-, nothing daunted he not only prepared the 
ordinary apparatus for teaching the University 
syllabus courses but went further in demons- 
trating to his classes the most recent discoveries 
announced in other parts of the world. His 
pupils will remember him carrying on the Hertz 
experiments on Electric Waves earlier than the 
nineties of the 19th century. It was therefore 
no wonder that he was most successful as a 
teacher and dearly loved by his pupils. During 
this time he was carrying on his own investiga- 
tions and inventing improved apparatus. 
During 1882-94, I was one of those fortunate 
enough to see him demonstrating in his class 
rooms the Tesla Experiments and Hertz Experi- 
mente. In an evening lecture at the Presidency 
College, in November 1894, he fired a pistol by 
means of wireless waves. He operated his 
transmitter in Dr. Ray’s lecture room sending 
energy through the closed doors guarded by 
Father Lafont across the next room to Prof. 
Pedler’s lecture room. He repeated the Rontgen 
Experiments within a month after announce- 
ment of Rontgen’s discovery in November 1895. 

In the meantime his own investigations 
w'ere bearing fruits. He had perfected one of 
his instruments and the communication of the 
original paper “ On Polarization of Electric 
Rays by Double Refracting Crystals ” to the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in May 1895, by 
Professor J. C. Bose marl^ the advent of 
scientific activity in India, inaugurated by him, 
and .80 prominent in the scientific world at 
present. Bose followed up his first paper 
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quickly by two more publications in the pages 
of the “ The Electrician ” entitled “ On a New 
Electro-Polariscope ” and “ On Double Re- 
fraction of the Electric Ray by a Strained 
Dielectric.” His paper “ On the Determination 
of the Index of R^efraction 
of Sulphur for the Electric : . 

Ray,” was published the 
same year in the Proceed- ffPr 
ings of the Royal Society. 

Then followed a period of _ 
activity for seven years H 
when Bose contributed a Ir 
number of valuable papers 
to the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society and supple- 
mented them by lectures 
and demonstrations before 
Universities and learned 
societies in different 
countries. So much interest 
was created by Bose's work 
that this drew forth from 
the late Lord Kelvin the 
following eloquent remark: 

"I am literally filled witli 

wonder and admiration for 

so much success in the novel and difficult 

problems which you have attacked.” 

M. Cornu, late President of ” Academic 
des Sciences ” wrote : ” By your discoveries 
you have greatly furthered the cause of science. 
You must try to revive the gi*and traditions of 
your race which bore aloft the torchlight of art 
and science and was the leader of civilization 
two thousand years ago. We in France applaud 
you.” 

It is not possible to do anything more than 
merely mention the titles of some of the 
original contributions of Dr. Bose during those 
years, so numerous are they and yet so valu- 
able. 

(2) “Index of Refraction of Class for the Electric 
Ray.” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1897). (2) “On the Inffuence 
of Thickness of Air-Space on Total Refraction of Electric 
Radiation.” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1897). (3) “On the 
Selective Conductivity Exhibited by Certain Polarizing 
Substances.” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1897). (4) "The Pro- 
duction of a Dark Cross in the Field of Electric-Magnetic 
Radiation.” (Proc. Roy. Soo. 1898). t5) “On Electric 
Touch and the Molecular Changes produced an Matter 
hy Electric Waves,” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1900). {$) “On 
the Similarities between Radiation and Mec^nical 
Strains.” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1901). (7) “On the Strain 
Theory of Photographic Action.” (Proc. Roy. Soc. 1901). 
(8) “ On the Change of Conductivity of Metallic Particles 
under Cyclic Electromotive Variation.” (Brit. Asso. 
Glasgow 1901). (9) “Electromotive Wave accompany- 

ing Mechanic^ Disturbance in Metals in Contact with 
Hectrolyte.” (Proc; Roy. Soc. 1902) . (20) “ On the 
Continuity of Effect of Light and Electric Radiation on 
Matter.” 


All the above papers along with a number 
of others have found place in Sir J. C. Bose's 
“ Collected Physical Papers,” a publication in 
which the “Foreword” is written by Sir J. vT. 
Thomson, the foremost physicist of the present 


Bose Institute 

day. Speaking on the subject of the study of 
Hertzian Experiments on Electric Waves, Sir 
J. J. Thomson observes This study was 
facilitated by the method introduced by Bose, 
of generating electric waves, of shorter wave- 
len^h than those in general use. By. this 
method , he obtained important results on co- 
herence, polarisation, double refraction and 
rotation of the plane of polarization.” 
“ Mother aspect of these papers is that they 
mark the dawn of revival .in India, of interest 
in researches in Physical Science; this which 
has been so marked a feature of the last thirty 
years is very largely due to the work and 
influence of Sir Jagadis Bose.” (J. J. Thomson, 
Irmily Lodge, Cambridge; August 1926),. 

Bose's work “ On a self-recovering coherer 
and the study of cohering action of different 
metals,” and “ On the continuity of effect of 
light and electric radiation on matter,” com- 
bined with his other contributions above referred 
to, cleared up many an unsolved difficulty in 
explaining so-called coherer action. Indeed the 
coherer theory was soon superceded by Bose’s 
explanations of self-recovery and resistance 
variation of different metallic receivers. 

At the time when Sir Jagadis was working 
with Electric Waves, people there were who saw 
the posability of these researches from the mwe 
utilitarian point of view. And he had been 
approached by commercial organizations to 
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divert his pure rtBearch work to other channels. 
But that was not to be. 

“ The Electrician,” so far back as 1895, 
wrote in a leading article : 

“ His (Bose’s) sensitive detector of electro- 
magnetic radiation, perfectly prompt in its self- 
recovery, should ser\'e to revolutionize the 
existing methods of wireless telegraphy.” 

“ The Electric Engineer ” of Febraary 5, 
1897 has the follovnng : 

“ The description of the inductive method 
by w’hich (Prof. Bose) was led to devise his 
form of receiver and the reasons of its 
superiority to other receivers, were exceedingly 
interesting. It is remarkable that no secret 
was at any time made as to the construction of 
his apparatus, so tliat it has been open to all 
the world to adopt it for practical and possibly 
money making purposes.” 

Covernments of Great Britain and United 
States of America had granted patents for 
Bose’s invention. Sir Jagadis never intended to 
exercise his patent rights and has never done 
so; the object was simply to.establi^ priority. 
The patent was taken by some American friends 
in his name. His scientific discoveries were for 
the world. 

A reference to the obituary notices appear- 
ing in “ Nature ” after Sir Hen^' Jackson’s 
(Lord of Admirality at the time of the . great 
European war) death wil,l convince even the 
most sceptic as to what value was placed by 
competent men on Bose’s work on Electric 
Waves. 

* t 

Sir Henry Jackson, G.C3., K.c.v. 0 ., f.r, 8., 
Admiral of the Fleet di^ on the 14th December, 
1929. The following is an extract from ,thc 
obituary notice . which appearefi in 
Vol. 124, 1930, p, 59 : 

"In 1891, the .Navy was .seeking .some 
means by which a torpedo boat could announce 
her approach to a friendly .ship, and the idea 
first came to Sir Heniy Japkson of eipploying 
Hertzian Waves as a meaps of communication 
for this purpose... He was then at sea and was 
unable to put his ideas into a practical form 
until in 1895, when' in Command of the 
Defiance, he read of some ejqjeriinents by 
Dr. ■ (now Sir Jagadis) Bose 'on coherer'. 
Havdng obtained a satisfactory coherer, he 
managed in this year to effect communication 
by electro-magnetic radiation from one end of 
his sliip to the other..' During the next. two 
years he - continued his experiments with in- 
creasing succe.ss. On September 1,1896. he first 
met Mr. 'Marconi, 'and the two pioheers on 
ra(io-telegraphy kept in close touch ’and' 'gave 
each other 'much mutual assistance 'uhtir Sir' 


Henry Jackson was appointed Naval Attache 
in Paris early in 1897.” 

Those who have carefully read the history 
of the Battle of Jutland know what saved the 
situation for England. 

'^ile Sir Jagadis was emiching physical 
science by his contributions above referred to, 
he was being slowly led by his experimental 
evidence to other directions. Quantitative 
measurements of variations in conductivity of 
metallic receivers under different conditions (as 
also of electromotive variations under mechani- 
cal disturbance in metals) led him to The 
Similarity of Effect of Electrical Stimulus on 
Inorganic and Living Substances.” In his 
address before the Congress of Science in Paris 
1900, as also in his discourse on “ The Response 
of Inorganic Matter to Mechanical and Electri- 
cal Stimulus ” Bose speaks of inorganic matter 
“ killed ” by poisons (Friday Evening Discourse, 
Royal Institution, 1901). 

This alieniated the physicists and raised a 
host against Bose amongst the physiologists. 
Henceforth, therefore, his efforts were directed 
towards showing that there was. no 'definite line 
of demarkation between one . science and 
another, between the ■ plant and the animal, 
and between the living and. the non-living. 
All .the different .sciences must' be -applied 
towards the. unravelling of. the myster-ics en- 
shrouding life and. non^life, plant and animal. 
There was probably one. underlying unity 
behind them all— a proposition opening - up new 
fields, of research in every .department ■ of 
science. 

. Bose’s book on " Response in the • Living 
and Non-Living ” first published in. 1902, gives 
a connected account and results in more 
complete, form .of.. the researches- dealt with in 
some of his previously published papers, -such 
as : (J ) De -la • Generalite ■ des Phenomenee 
Moleculaires produit par I’Electricite sur "la 
matiere Inorganique et sur la matiers Vivante 
(Travaux du Con^’es. International de Physique. 
Pavis,1900). -(jgy-On the Similarity of' Effect 
of Electrical Stimulus on Inorganic, and 'Li'ving 
Substances (Bradford .Meeting British Associa- 
tion, T900-rEIectrician) . (S). Friday ■ Evening 
Discourse -Royal Institution, May 1901, on 
“Response' of Inorganic Matter to Stimulus'.’! 

(4) , Preliminaiy'’ Notice on Electric Respo'hse of 
In'orgajiic Substances, iloyal Society, June 1901, 

(5) Sur - la Response Electtic dans les Meta'uX; 
Tissus Animaux et Vegetaux (Soc. de Physique. 
Paris, 1902) : . (6) Electromotive. Wave accoin- 
pahying', Mechanical.. Disturbance ,in Metal 
(Prob. Roy. Soc.- Vol. 70) and his papers read 
before Lirmean Society on Response in Plants 
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and finally his paper on • Strain Theory of 
Photographic Action published in the Journal 
of the Royal Photographic Society, Vol. XXVI. 

How great has been the influence of this 
book may be easily guaged from the fact that 
not only has the English edition seen through 
a second edition but translations in German, 
French and other languages have appeared. 

The results given and discussed in this 
publication are no longer debatable, and 
establish the similarity in the responses in 
animal, vegetable and inorganic matter under 
different forms of stimulation. 

Bose’s next book was published in 1906 on 
Plant Response and was undertaken to embody 
the results of his investigations to demonstrate 
that all the most important characteristics of 
the responses, exhibited by even the most highly 
differentiated animal tissues, were to be found 
in those of the plant (Paper read before the 
Royal Society, February 4, 1904). In the 
course of these investigations he showed that 
even the most ordinary plants, usually regarded 
as insensitive, gave motile responses, whidi had 
hitherto passed unnoticed. Indeed his investiga- 
tions went to prove that there was no physio- 
logical response given by the most M^ly 
organized animal tissue that is not met with in 
the plant tissues. This was proved in detail by 
identical polar effects induced in both animals 
and plants by electric currents; as also by 
other physiological tests more' fully dealt witn 
in Bose’s “ Comparative Electro-physiology ” 
1907. The general conclusion to be drawn from 
his investigations is that these identity of 
effects, indeed, as between the responses of 
plant and animal, is deep and extended, that 
it is to be anticipated that many of the obscui'e 
problems in animal physiology could advanta- 
geously be grappled by plant study. 

There was hardly any branch of plant 
study that Bose had not investigated and dealt 
with in his Plant Response, such as simple, 
multiple and autonomoi^ responses, ascent of 
sap, growth, tropic movements. But at the time 
he realized, that the available recording ins- 
truments were inadequate and not sufficiently 
sensitive. We find, therefore, Bose in his next 
publication on “Iwitability of Plants” 1913« 
describing instruments devised by him and 
executed in his own workshop. Automatic 
Recorders of imsurpassed delica^ and accu- 
racy. His Oscillating Recorder eliminates error 
unavoidably associated with continuous friction, 
besides giving accurate time records. One of the 
plants used for this investigation was the indige- 
nous plant Ban-charal (Desmodium gyrans) 
the automatic movement of whose leaves were 


first pointed out to him by his eldest sister the 
late ilrs. A. M. Bose. It may be mentioned in 
passing that the autonomous pulsations of the 
leaflets of Desmodium gyrans under different 
conditions are automatically recorded and 
shows the effect of anaesthetics ^dv^dly. His 
Resonant Recorder is a marvellous piece of 
apparatus which besides measuring accurately 
short intervals of time, as short as one 
hundredth of a second and even shorter period 
which is absolutely necessary for the determi- 
nation of the latent period and the velocity 
of conduction of excitation in plant tissue. 
One of the investigations of this subject 
was communicated to the Royal Society in his 
paper “ On an Automatic Method for the 
Investigation of the Velocity of Transmission 
of Excitation in Mimosa.” 

All these investigations were carried out in 
the Presidency College Laboratories. As the 
result of his investigations he enriched Physical 
Science, and introduced the new principle of an 
underlying unity in all matter non-living and 
living, plant and animal. He felt that a special 
Institute should be provided where this new 
line of research on physico-physiology should 
be carried out. Thbs it was that the greatest 
gift of Sir Jagadis Chunder Bose to the world 
at large is his Research Institute. He had 
been striving to attain this end from the very 
commencement of his career as a scientific 
investigator. He has striven and won and then 
given his all for the good of the world. That 
has been his ideal through life. His many- 
sided activity has been instinimental in breaking 
down the barriers between the different sciences. 
Today a biologist must be not only a morpho- 
logist and physiolopst but also a chemist and 
a physicist. Indeed no one science is baiTed 
out from the precincts of the Bose Research 
Institute. 

The Institute was founded on the 30th of 
November, 1917, and in this short period of its 
life, its achievements have already drawn hope- 
ful and appreciative comments from competent 
quarters. 

For the first few years after the foundation 
of the Institute the Transactions of the Institute 
have been publishing the results of investiga- 
tions already inaugurated by Sir J. C. Bose 
and now being furthered by scholars under 
his training. Vol. I, 1918, of the Transactions 
entitled Life Movements in Plants is character- 
ised hy the application of automatic recorders 
recording response of plant organs and 
vegetable tissues under different tonic bonditiens, 
under various exciting causes and their diurnal 
variation as in Mimosa. The construction of 
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High Magnification Crescograph for the mea- 
sui’ement of gi’owth was another advance 
in research methods for ^dying the effects of 
light, heat and other varying influences. In- 
cidentally full explanation was found for the 
mystciy of so-called Praying Palms. 

Transactions of the Bose Research Institute 
Vol. II, 1919, is distinctive OK'ing to the 
successful introduction of the Method of 
Balance in Growth Measurement. Phototropic 
curves have been shown to resemble hysteresis 
curves (in iron) . Wireless stimulation has been 
shown to affect growth, response having been 
recorded under varying conditions and mimosa 
leaf show's slow responsive fall as under the 
action of light. 

The third and fourth volumes of the 
Transactions, 1923, give Diurnal variation of 
intensity of light as recorded by an automatic 
Self-Recording Radiogi*aph. Besides other 
papers there is a paper on Water Hyacinth 
with determination of its death point which is 
of importance to Bengal water-ways. The con- 
clusions arrived at then have been fully justified 
by the recent action of the Government. 

The next few years' work at the Bose 
Institute are embodied in the publications 
entitled Transactions of the Bose Institute 
Vol. V. : (1) Ascent of Sap, 1923, (S) Photo- 
synthesis, 1924, (S) Nervous Mechanism of 
Plants, 1926, (4) Motor Mechanism of Plante, 
1928 and (5) Growth and Tropic Movements, 
1929. 

In (/) has been developed the idea of 
cellular pulsation which pump up the sap, 
demonstrated by experiments of highest deli- 
cacy and precision. New' apparatus had to be 
demised and constructed to find out the inner 
workings within the active cells, (i) For Photo- 
synthetic investigations, a new type of “ The 
Photosjmthetic Recorder ” an instrument of 
extreme deficacy was devised to w'ork out the 
laws governing the rate of reaction under varying 
conditions of light, temperature and concentra- 
tion of carbon dioxide as also assimilation of 
other organic substances besides carbonic acid. 
(5) Nerv’ous Mechanism deals with the experi- 
mental details of exploring the conducting 
channels in plants and demonstrates that all 
the physiological test’s applied to animal nerves 
arc also applicable to conducting channels in 
plants. (4) Similarly Motor Mechanism de- 
monstrat&s identical parallelism between the 
muscular tissues and organs in animals on the 
one hand to pulvinus and other similar tissues 
aitd organ? in plants. Finally, (5) In growth and 
Tropic Movements dealt with in the' conditions 
affecting the gi'owth and movements in plants. 


The investigations detailed in' the above 
publications bring out most convincingly that 
the fundamental properties of rhythmic pulsa- 
tion, nervous conduction and motor-contraction 
are as prominent in the plant as in the animal. 
The intricate problems of animal physiology 
can therefore be studied in great detail in the 
simpler and more easily controllable conditions 
existing in plants. 

So great has been the interest roused in 
scientific circles that good many of erstwhile 
opponents of Sir J. C. Bose are now his 
strongest supporters. Most of the publications 
above referred to have been translated in 
French and German and accounls given in 
other languages. Sig. D. Carbone and C. 
Amaudi of Institute Sieroteropico of Milan, 
Italy, have brought out their work “ l^mmunita 
NBU,B piante” with Sir J. C. Bose’s declaration 
of the underlying imity in plant and animal. 
All over the world the works of the Bose 
Institute are now being quoted and highest 
recognition given in the scientific world. 

Those who still regard with some scepticism 
about the reliability of instruments and their 
performance, on which are based Sir J. C. 
Bose’s important deductions might well read the 
following : 

“Sdi Jagadis Bose’s Crescograph is so remarkably 
sensitive that doubt -was recently expressed as to the 
reality of its indications as regards plant growth. A 
demonstration in University College, London, on April 23, 
has, however, led Lord Raleigh and Professors Baylias, 
Blackman, F. G. Donnan and others to state in the Times 
of May 4th as follows: “We are satisfied that the 
growth of the plant tissues is correctly recorded by this 
instrumoit, and at a magnification of from one million 
to ten million times.” 

Sir "W. H. Bragg and Professor F. W. 
Oliver who have seen similar demonstrations 
elsewhere, give like testimony that the Cresco- 
graph shows actual response of plant tissues to 
stimulus. Nature, May 6, 1920. 

Coming now be a much later date we find. 
Prof. Hans Molisch of "Vienna, too well-known 
to require any introduction, writing the follow- 
ing in Nature, April 13, 1929 : 

"Though the Bose Institute is held in _ very high 
esteem as an amportant International centre of science 
yet my expectations have been greatly surpassed by vbat 
I have actually seen. I saw the plant writing down the 
rate of assimilation > of its gaseous food. (Prof. Molisch 
used to bow down every time that he passed by the 
Photosyntbetic Recorder at work in the Bose Institute). 
I also observed the speed of the impulse of excitation 
in the plant being recorded by the resonaivt recorder 
which automatically inscribes intervals of time as short 
as thousandth part of a second. All these are m-ore 
wonderful than fairy tales; nevertheless, those who Mave 
the cppoitunity. of seeing the experiments, become fully 
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convinced that they axe laboratory miracles rfevealing 
the hitherto inwsihle reactions undo’lyiDg life.” 

Such remarkable testimony has also come 
from many other eminent scientific men from 
all over the world. Vines, Timiriazeff, Haber- 
landt, Chodat, Neniec, Sir Lauder Brunton, 
Pringsheim. Leno, Goebel Farmer, Sommrfield, 
Einstein, Sir Richard Ggregory of Nature, 
Hew York Times, with a host of other emineni 
names that could be mentioned, should be 
sufiicient for sceptics. 

Since 1930-31 Sir Jagadia was editing the 
“ Transactions of the Bose Research Institute ”, 
but most of the contributions were by the 
scholars. Even so late as 1934 when the 
Volume VII of the “ Transactions ” was published 
Sir Jagadis himself contributed his Investiga- 
tions on Fish Poisons and their differential 
effect. Since 1935 the contributions though all 
of thein were from the scholars, had always 


the advantage of scrutiny ;by their great 
master. Volume XI which is just going through 
the press had also the advantage of Sir Jagadi’;? 
scrutiny. It had always - been his habit to 
correct the proof sheets himself even after they 
had gone through tlie hands of other scruti- 
nisers. The last scrutiny by him was finished 
on the 20th November, 1937, when he intended 
sending me instruction to give orders for the final 
proofs to be put in bookform. Alas, when they 
reached me through the Superintendent who 
had gone to Glridih to get certain instructions 
from the master, his last remains were also in 
Calcutta. 

Kama, Dadhichi and' Asoke w'ere his 
ideals. His achievements were to proclaim his 
worth; his bones were to be given for the right 
cause and his all was to be given for the good 
of the world. These are our heritage, may we 
be worthy. 


THE HERO AS SCIENTIST 

By RAMANANDA CHATTERJEE 


When Jagadis Chandra Bose became professor 
of physical science at the Presidency College, 
Calcutta, in 1885, I was a student of that 
college. My class-mates and I had the pri- 
vilege to attend his lectm'es and see his 
experiments. Even in that early period of his 
scientific career he displayed wonderful skill as 
as experimenter. When he was a student at 
Cambridge, the late Professor Homersham Cox 
of 'Muir Central College, Allahabad, was also 
a student there. Professor Cox once wrote to 
me that, as a student at Cambridge, Bose was 
noted for his experimental skill. 

We, his early students, could not, of course, 
then anticipate that he would later become a 
world figure in science. But' his lectures 
inspired many of his students with enthusiasm 
for science. A similar effect was produced by 
his conversation with them in the hired house 
at Bowbazar Street where he then lived and to 
which he would ' occasionally invite us. Though 
I had the privilege to sit at his feet; I have not 
become a scientist. But whether his students 
became scientists or not, he treated them with 
affection. 'So far as I am concerned, he helped 
me with some valuable contributions in Bengali 
and English’ and with affectionate enepuragepaent 


and guidance. That Sister Nivedita contributed 
articles, so full of insight and dynamic power, 
to The Modem Review to the last year of her 
life, was due entirely to my being introduced to 
her by Sir J. C. and Lady Bose. 

Speaking of contributions I am reminded 
of the great professor’s earliest Bengali article. 
It was contributed in the early nineties of the 
last century to a Bengali monthly, named Dasi, 
which I edited for the Dasasram, an institution 
which maintained a home fpr destitute invalids 
and incurables and which is now ^owJi as 
“ The Refuge.” The article was named “ Bhagi- 
lAthir ■ XJtsa-sandhane ” (“ In Quest of the 
Source of the Ganges ”) . It was written in 
such chaste, classical and poetic prose that 
Professor (now Sir) P. C. Ray went to the 
author and jokingly charged him with passing, 
off his sister Srimati Labanya-prabb'a Devi’s 
production as his own. For Professor Bose was 
nPt then known as a writer of excellent Bengali 
bdt' his sister, who has pre-deceased Tiim, was 
knovm to be such. ‘ Some of his other Bengali 
articles were popular and fascinating expositions 
of some of his original researches in physiolo- 
gical botany. One of his other articles was of 
a different kind. It narrated a thrillingly 
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heroic incident in the war of the independent 
Gurkhas with the British power in India. 
Heroism alwaj's appealed to him powerfully. 

He was passionately fond of the Bengali 
language and litei-ature. He gave a partly 
Bengali name to one of the numerous instru- 
ments invented by him. He presided over the 
Bengali Literary .Conference in 1921, and was 
for long president of the Bangij’a Sahitya 
Parishad (Bengali Literary Academy). That 
he and Rabindranath wei*e great friends was 
not an accident but was due to inner affinity. 

Both his English and Bengali writings — 
the latter small in quantity — show that, had he 
not become a scientist, had he devoted himself 
to literature, he could have become a great 
litterateur. Similarly, he was intensely emo- 
tional and a man of artistic temperament. The 
frescoes on the walls of the lecture theatre in 
Bose Institute, the bronze decorations of its 
rostrum, the frescoes on the walls of his draw- 
ing-room, the architecture of the lecture hall, 
"the lady with the lamp,” the small shrine — all 
these and more show his artistic instinct, insight 
and taste. He disliked ugliness and slovenliness. 
It was this trait in his character which made 
him always appear neatly dressed — not any 
fondness for luxury. For he was a man of 
simple and fnigal habits. These enabled him 
to amass the wealth w’hich he devoted while 
living to the promotion of the cause of science • 
and about one-fourth of which (four lakhs) he 
has left as donations to various public institu- 
tions. 

It has been said by those who have 
meditated on the means of Realization of the Self, 
that the Supreme Spirit can be approached and 
realized through goodness, truth and beauty. 
All men have to do deeds, great or small. And 
these deeds should be good deeds, free from the 
taint of impurity, selfishnessness, meanness and 
cruelty. Goodness is thus one of the Paths to 
Realization and the principal path available to 
all. 

Not all are endowed with the gift of poetic 
and artistic perception and expression of beauty 
and sublimity. Moreover, the path^ of emo- 
tional enjoyment and ecstasy is a perilous path 
—the lure of the aesthetic may be perilously 
akin to the lure of the sensuous, the voluptuous 
and the sensual. But aesthetic perception, 
enjoyment and expression in its pure form is 
one of the approaches to the Supreme Spirit. 
And though Jagadis Chandra was not a poet 
or an artist, this avenue was open to him. 

Truth-seeking leads truth-seekers to God. 
The pursuit of science is a form of truth-seek- 
ing, as the philosopher’s quest is another. 


Jagadis Chandra was a seeker of truth. _His 
scientific work did not lead him to materialism, 
as unhappily it has done some other scientists. 
It only illumined, informed and intensified his 
faith in Brahman. 

Thus he could approach Brahman through 
knowledge as well as through artistic percep- 
tion. He w'as of imagination all compact, 
though as much devoted to accuracy as any 
other scientist. 

Daiwin has said of himself that long 
devotion to scientific research deprived him at 
last of the power of perceiving beauty — ^beauty 
did not appeal to him. Jagadis Chandra was 
more fortunate in this respect. Not many are 
the scientists who have artistic gifts and tem- 
perament also. 

Jagadis Chandra is known to his con- 
temporaries as a scientist and will be so known 
to posterity. Therefore in writing of him one 
should write mostly of his scientific endeavours 
and achievements. This I am not competent 
to do. Moreover, others have written of him 
as a scientist and many more persons will do 
so. And when a full-size portrait of him in 
words is attempted and executed in future, his 
personality will stand revealed in all its ex- 
cellencies and defects. I am not competent tn 
draw such a picture. And we are all still too 
near to him. But though I am not a scientist 
and am not competent to pronounce any 
opinion on his scientific achievement, I do not 
hesitate to say that I think he ought to be 
described as The Hero As Scientist. He was 
a fighter as a scientific worker — and even as a 
student he had to fight his way. That story, 
I hope, will be told some day, 

"When he began his work at the Presidency 
College there was no research laboratory for 
him. He had to make one with his slender 
resources. Government grants for scientific 
work — particularly for Indian workers — ^were 
not then to be obtained, not at any rate easily. 
Who ever had then heard of a modern Indian — 
one of a race known to be metaphysical day- 
dreamers and lotus-eaters — ^being a researcher 
in physical science, or aspiring to be one ? At 
present even our students do scientific research 
work. But in those days it was a great 
achievement for an Indian scientific worker to 
be taken seriously, and a still greater achieve- 
ment to have even a single piece of research 
recognized in the West as genuine. The first 
man who in modem India had such achieve- 
ment to his credit, I for one look upon as a 
hero. He dared to be original and had^ the 
stuff in him to struggle and become original. 
That was heroic. With an improvised labora- 
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tory he laid the foundations of wireless 
telegraphy. The late Father Lafont, a distin- 

in physics, said at a public 
meeting that if Bose had taken out a patent 
for his wireless apparatus, he could have fore- 
stalled Marconi. If he had patented some of 
his other wonderful instruments, he could have 
easily become a millionaire and thus independent 
of government grants. But he preferred to be 
a devotee of pure science, not caring to turn 
research into a commercial proposition. Those 
who do not know what debts he had to pay 
and what pecuniar struggle he had to go 
through may be misled by his large benefac- 
tions into thinking that as he was a wealthy 
man it was easy to resist the idea of becoming 
a millionaire. But those who know of his early 
struggles will not think so. 

This reminds me that, in spite of his 
slender means when he became a professor, he 
refused for three long years to accept the 
reduced pay offered him because of his being 
an Indian— he worked without any salary. At 
long last bis self-respect triumphed .and he was 
given the full salary fpr all, those year's ! 

It was, a hard fight for him to obtain re- 
cognition for his original work in physics. But 
to obtain recognition fpr . his original work in 
physiological or bioiogical botany was .a very 
much harder fight. .For a physipist to. become 
a. biologist or a physiologist, albeit a botanical 
one, Wjas looked, upon as poaching on. others’ 
preserves. So ,it was., only, after a .hard fight 
that some of his botanical researches were 
recogni.zed as correct. ,I haye .heard arid, tpad 
that some others have not yet .been, accepted 
as such... I 'am not competent to say to wh.at 
this non- recognition .is due,, .to his. theories and 
experiments being wrong, or incon.clusive,. or to 
th^ jealousy of .those on whose preserves he was 
alleged, tq haye .poaphed,,or partly to both.,, , 

But science l.s. progressive... And where, are 
thqse great. ..scientifi.e. workers all, whose re- 
search.es, have been, accepted as true for all 
time? ..Newton,, .Darwin,, Einstein . . ... all 
h^ve bad to .stand. .corrected. That does .not 
ibean that .they., were . not, .ar.e .not,, great 
scieirtists, 

And: what a great problem did .Jagadis 
Cl;iandra attack. 1. .What is. life ? What, is the 
nature of life ? How do. lifeless atoms combine 
and form living matter ? And is there, any- 


tliing really without even a primal form of life ? 
Such are the most fundamental questions which 
he appears to have asked himself and of which 
he tried to find out the answers. The gi-eatness 
of the man is to be measured by the greatness 
of the basic problems he sought to tackle as 
well as by his achievement. 

He would pluck out the heai’t of Nature’s 
mystery. He would peer into her secrets. If 
a single life-time was not sufficient for complete 
success, the hero was not to blame. 

His heroism will stand revealed quite 
cleai'ly if we consider what he tried to establish 
scientifically. Our ancestors had a perception 
of cosmic unity, of the unity of all life in 
different forms and of the underlying unity of 
the living and the non-lhnng. As a theistic 
Vedantist, which he was, Jagadis Chandra 
dared to seek to demonstrate by inductive 
scientific methods what the Rishis had per- 
ceived by other means — whatever that might 
have been. He had the coui’age and the genius 
to raise aloft and plant* the flag of India in the 
unknown regions of science. It was perhaps 
tlie fact of his being a Vedantist and a devotee 
of, the. Motherland in the sphere of science, 
combined with the fact of Lady Bose’s self- 
effacing wifehood, which made Sister . Nivedita, 
so devoted , a friend of, theirs. For her Master 
Viyekananda was another doughty soldier and 
votary of .the Motherland, ,in .another 
sphei'e. 

But it would be wrong to think of Jagadis 
Chandra. as a. servant of .India only in, .the 
sphere of . science.. He was a nationalist in, 
poilitics, .• in economics and culture. He . was 
devoted to. Indian culture.. His love, for villages, 
and of .niral fare w'as genuine and touching. 
Once on his return from abroad, refreshments 
in the form of the best sweets were placed 
before him in his home. Without touching 
them, he , said, Bring -mwri .(puffed rice), and 
green .chillies first.” .When these, were brought, 
he began, to munch them '.with,' much gusto Uke 
a school-boy let. loose after school. . , 

.How deeply he. loved- India’s arts and 
crafts becomes clear even to .casual visitors to. 
his Institute and Jiis residence. 

. His scientific - achievement has. inspired 
many younger scientists and-wdll aver remain.®, 
source-of inspiration- to future- .scientific workers 
in India. 



JAGADIS CHANDRA BOSE 

By RABINDRANATH TAGORE 


Yeaes agOj when Jagadis Chandra, in his 
militant exuberance of yonthfulness, was con- 
temptuously defying all obstacles to the progr^ 
of his endeavour, I came into intimate contact 
with him, and became infected with his vigoroi^ 
hopefulness. There was every chance of his 
frightening me away into a respectful distance, 
maldag me aware of the airy nothingness of iny 
own imaginings. But, to my relief, I found in 
him a dreamer, and it seemed to me, what surely 
w'as a half-tmth, that it was more his magical 
instinct than the probing of his reason which 
startled out secrets of nature before sudden 
flashes of his imagination. In this I felt our 
mutual affinity but at the same time our 
difference, for to my mind he appeared to be 
the poet of the world of facts that waited to be 
proved by the scientist for their final -^umph, 
whereas my own world: of visions had their value, 
not in their absolute probabilitj", but in their 
significance of delightfulness. All the same, I 
believe that a part of my nature is logical, 
which not only enjoys making playthings of 
facts, but seeks pleasure in an analytical view of 
objective reality. I remember often having been 
assured by my friend that I only lacked the 
opportunity of training to be a scientist but 
not the temperament. Thus in the prime of 
my youth I was strangely attracted by the 
personality of this remarkable man and found 
his mind sensitively alert in tlie poetical at- 
mosphere of enjoyment wliich belonged to 
me. 

At this time he was busy detecting in the 
behaviom’ of the non-living some hidden im- 
pulses of life. This aroused a keen enthusiasm 
in me who had ever been familiar witir the 
utterance of the Upanishad which proclaims 
that whatever there is in this mo^dng world 
vibrates with life. Afterwards he shifted his 
enquiries from the field of physics to the biolo- 
gical realm of plants. With the marvellously 
sensitive instruments which he invented he 
magnified the inaudible whisperings of vegetable 
life, which seemed to him somewhat similar 


in language to the message of our owm 
nerves. My mind was overcome with joy at 
the idea of the unity of the heart-beats of the 
universe, and I felt sure that the pulsating 
light which palpitates in the stars has its 
electric kinship in the life that throbs in my 
own veins. I knew that this was not science, 
but my mind trembled with the hope that the 
opening message had already been declared and 
final evidences were in preparation. 

At last when Jagadis Chandra sailed across 
the sea to place the results of his researches 
before the questioning scrutiny of the West, ray 
heart expanded with an uhdoubting expectation 
of our country's claim to a world-recognition 
being accepted and at the prospect of a wide 
establishment of a wonderful truth which _ is 
native to our oriental attitude of mind. With 
what little lay in my power I helped him in 
his adventure, but, fortunately, since then no 
more help was needed either in companionship 
or in other ways from a man like me who was 
too heavily burdened with his own responsibi- 
lities. His fame spread rapidly and material 
contributions from all sides showered upon his 
schemes, which centralized at last in the Bose 
Institute. I fervently hope that the Spirit of 
Science will find its lasting shrine in this plaise 
and the aspiration of the great master will 
remain a living force in its heart, making it a 
perpetual memorial worthy of him. 

This tribute of mine to the memory of 
Jagadis will appear inadequately feeble, es- 
pecially in contrast to the repeated magnifica- 
tion of his name in my writings both in prose 
and verse at the time when his fame was not 
luminously apparent above the horizon and 
when, I am sure, my fellowship and unfaltering 
faith in his genius did hearten and help him. 
But my struggling health, which has lately been 
wrenched back from the grip -of death, is in- 
competent for most of my important tasks and 
also the singing hope that began its first soaring 
in immensity has completed its journey in its 
terminus. 




Lord Zetland’s “ Maya” and Rope 
and Snake 

Early last month Lord Braboumc (now 
Governor of Bengal) and Lady Braboume were 
the guests at a joint lunch in London by the 
Royal Empire Society and the East India 
Association, presided over by Lord Zetland. 

Lord 2etland, proposing ihe toast of the guests, 
clairoed that the move for estehlishing in India a system 
of government on democratic basis had been, despite 
the contrary accusations, actuated by the aingle>iDinded 
desire to meet the natural aspirations of India’s people 
and foster cordial relations between Britain and India, 
enabling them together to face with ever increasing 
confidence and hope the strain and stresses of Uio world, 
whose growing pains gave cause for grave anxiety, even 
if they presaged the birth of a new anil happier future. 

The system of government provided by the 
Government of India Act is essentially undemo- 
cratic, though partly it has a democratic form. 

We do not admit that the move for estab- 
lishing this system had been actuated by the 
single-minded desire to meet the natural aspira- 
tions of India’s people. There is no proof that 
there was any such desire. It is admitted ia 
the Joint Parliamentary Committee’s report on 
Indian Constitutional Reform that the Com- 
mittee did not accept the recommendations or 
suggestions of even the “ moderate ” Indian 
“ delegates.” But assuming that there was any 
such desire, it is an incontrovertible fact that 
the system of government which has been 
established has not met the natural aspirations 
of the people of India. Nor has it fostered 
cordial relations between Britain and India. 
How Britishers could expect to promote cordial 
relations between their country and India by 
a system of government based on the Communal 
Decision, which has caused dissensions _ and 
embittered relations between communities, 
classes, castes and races, passes our under- 
standing. 

Lord Zetland believed that the British system of 
government was the best yet evolved. Nevertheless, 
experience suggested that it was not an easy system; 
hence the movement, away from the middle path towards 
extremes. 

89—14 


Lord Zetland added : 

“ The ending of the constitution still figures as the 
plank of the Congress, and a strange idea is prevalent 
that in framing the constitution we were actuated by 
some siaister and ulterior motive. The idea is wholly 
devoid of foundation.” 

He recalled the metaphysical conception in the 
philosophical literature of India called ‘ Maya ’ — a form 
of cosmic hallucination causing the man to see things 
other than what they are. Just as Maya caused the man 
to mistake a rope for a snake, so in the matter of relations 
with India good intentions were mistaken for ainister 
designs. Just as students of this philosophy rend the 
veil to see things as they are, so should be the supreme 
endeavour of those appreciating the vital importance of 
harmonious co-operation to dispel the cloud which darkens 
the relations between the British and the Indian people. 

The British sjj^em of government which is 
operative in Britain may be the best yet 
evolved, but it is not that system that is in 
operation in India. Dadabhai Naoroji named 
Ins principal work “ Poverty And Un-British 
Rule In India,” and British rule in India still 
continues to be un-British. So Lord Zetland 
will perhaps admit that the system of govern- 
ment which has been evolved by Britain for 
India is not the best. He himself tried to mend 
it in Committee in one very important respect, 
namely, the seats to be given in the legislature 
to Hindus in Bengal, the most populous 
province. He failed. How can the system 
which he tried but failed to make better be still 
considered the best ? 

Lord Zetland is right in* observing that the 
idea still prevails that in framing the constitu- 
tion the British cabinet were actuated by 
some sinister and ulterior motive. But it is 
not a “ strange ” idea. Nor is it “ wholly 
devoid of foundation.” That being the con- 
viction of the Congress, naturally “ the ending 
of the constitution still figures as the plank of 
the Congress.” 

The principal and most powerful motive 
by which the British Parliament wdh actuated 
in framing the constitution of India was to 
keep India under British subjection and to 
completely safeguard Britain’s political ’'and 
economic interests in this country. Britishers 
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naturally consider it a good motive, Indians 
cannot and do not. 

As for “ Maya " and mistaking a Rope for 
a Snake, we admit that those of our country- 
men are wrong who consider the present 
constitution a poisonous snake. So far they are 
under the influence of " Maya.” It is not a 
snake whose venomous bite or whose python- 
like embrace can kill the Indian people. 
Britain has nothing to gain by destroying the 
people of India. On the contrary she is 
interested in preserving them, so that, by utilizing 
their physical and mental powers and the 
resources of the country, she may derive the 
utmost posvsible advantage for herself and her 
empire. 

No. It is not a snake. It is a rope to 
keep India bound and in the leading strings of 
Britain. 

Lord Zetland and other students of the 
philosophical literature of India can “ rend the 
veil to see things as they are,” can recognize 
the rope as a rope, and, by cutting it, can 
" dispel the cloud which darkens the relations 
between the British and the Indian people.” 

The Encyclopaedia Britannica on 
Sir J. C. Bo$e 

In the fourteenth, which is the latest, edition 
of the Encyclopaedia Britannica, it is said of 
Sir Jagadis Chandra Bose : 

‘*HU first appearance before the British Association 
at Liverpool in 1896 was to demonstrate an 
apparatus for studying the properties of electric 
waves almost identical with the coherers subsequently 
used in all systems of wireless. He also invented an 
[nstrument for verifying the laws of refraction, 
reflection and polarization of electric waves. 

^^His discovery of a parallelism in the behaviour 
of the receiver to the living muscle led him to a 
systematic study of the response of inorganic matter 
as well as animu tissues and plants to vaHous kinds 
of stimulus. After laborious researches he proved 
to the satisfaction of various scientific bodies that 
the life mechanism of the plant is identical with that 
of the animaL His erescograpb is a recorder of 
plant growth capable of magnifying a small move* 
meat as much as ten million times.** — Vol. 3, p. 926. 

This is a very inadequate summary of 
Sir J. C. Bose’s achievements, but it is appre- 
ciative so fax as it goes. 

The Status and Rights of Women in 
Different Coujitries 

Duriiig this year’s recent meeting of the 
Assembly of the League of Nations one of the 
discussions which, according to Fortnightly 
Nen's of the League of Nations, drew a constant 
gallery ” was that on the position of women 


under the law and in practice in the different 
countries of the world. 

“ The First Committee, which discussed 
this problem, decided to recommend that the 
Council of the League should set up a small 
committee of experts to make a comprehensive 
study of this very far-reaching problem. 

“ The question of the status of women was 
first discussed at a League Assembly two years 
ago. In response to a request s^ed by ten 
delegations — Argentine, Bolivia, Cuba, Domi- 
nican Republic, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, 
Panama, Peru and Uruguay — a good deal of 
public attention was centred on that discussion, 
because the so-called Montevideo Treaty of 
Equal Right's, which had been discussed at a 
meeting of the Pan-American Union held in 
December 1933, was put forward as a proper 
basis for the treatment of men and women 
under the law in all countries. 

" The Assembly of 1935 did not adopt the 
Montevideo Treaty; in fact, it seemed to be the 
prevailing view that the adoption of an inter- 
national instrument on the subject was not the 
best way of dealing with the fact that in many 
countries the legal and political status of 
women compares imfavourably with that of 
men. That Assembly did, however, carry 
interest and public discussion one step further 
by deciding to ask the Governments of States 
Members and non-members of the League to 
furnish information about the actual state of 
affairs in their countries in this regard. They 
also made provision to receive any memoranda 
or observations which the international organi- 
zations of women might wish to make. The 
International Labour Organization was re- 
quested to deal with the question of conditions 
of employment affecting men and women; and 
that body, at its subsequent General Conference 
in June 1936, accepted the task of making a 
study of this aspect of the problem. 

“When this year’s Assembly met, it thus 
had before it a series of documents containing 
the replies of the Governments to the 
Assembly’s request for information. The 
following Governments Members of the League 
replied : Union of South Africa, Australia, 
Belgium, Brazil, United Kingdom, Bulgaria, 
China, Colombia, Czecho-slovakia, Denmark, 
Egj^t, Estonia, Finland, Hungary, Iceland, 
India, Latvia, Monaco, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Poland (Danzig), Roumania, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, Yugo-slavia. 
The United States of America also sent the 
Assembly a comprehensive report on this 
subject. Statement were also furnished by 
the following international organizations of 
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women : International Alliance of Women for 
Suffrace and Equal Citizenship, World’s Young 
Women’s phristian Association, St. Joan’s Social 
and Political Alliance, International Council of 
Women, Equal Rights International, Interna- 
tional Union of Catholic Women’s Leagues 
Women’s Consultative Committee on Nation- 
ality, and the International Federation of 
Business and Professional women. 

" Miss Kerstin Hesselgren. of the Swedish 
delegation, was appointed Rapporteur for the 
Assembly’s discussion on this question. In her 
opening speech she made an interesting digest of 
the_ material which Governments and inter- 
national _ organizations had sent forward. The 
information furnished concerned thirty-eight 
countries and revealed the following facts : 

“ I. Equality of right to their own nation- 
ality is allowed to women by ten countries and 
refused by twenty; eight have not given any 
information. 

“ II. The right to vote in parliamentary 
elections and eligibility for election to Parlia- 
ment on equal footing is enjoyed by women in 
twenty-four countries and refused in fourteen 
(nine in Europe) . 

“ III. An equal right to vote and eligibi- 
lity in local government on an equal footing is 
accorded to women in twenty-nine countries, 
refused in seven countries (four in Europe) ; 
two have given no information. 

“ ly. An equal right for married women 
to choose their domicile is given only in four 
countries; twenty-four refuse it; ten give no 
information. 

" V. In seven countries, married women 
have an equal right to the guardianship of their 
children; in twenty they are refused it. Eleven 
countries give no information. 

“ VI. The question of women’s right to 
work was very difficult to answer from the data 
supplied. However, it seems that fourteen 
countries give a woman, married or unmarried, 
practically the right to engage in every kind of 
work, while restrictions of different Mnds are 
imposed in sixteen countries; no information is 
given from eight countries. 

‘ VII. Equality of rights as regards 
property, income and earnings is given women 
in twenty-four countries and refused in ten ; no 
information from four countries. 

“ These facts and others broright up during 
the discussion were made the subject of debate 
for three meetings of the First Committee. The 
discussion made it clear that the application 
of the principle of equality of treatment for 
men and women under the law and in' civil life 
was ho longer a question which concerned 


women alone or even special groups of women. 
It had become, as the French delegate pointed 
out, one of the broad questions of humanity, 
and as such had a clear claim upon the atten- 
tion of the League of Nations. The Belgian 
delegate, himself a distinguished professor of 
international law, pointed out that the general 
movement toward recognition of the necessity 
for the equal treatment of men and women in 
all matters of public concern was a feature of 
modern social development. Legislation, if it 
was to reflect accurately the evolution of social 
life, must take account of the strength and 
signiflcance of this movement. Some delegates 
brought forward evidence to show that their 
Governments were already taking account of 
this modern temper in their legislation, in 
educational development, and in social organi- 
zation. 

“ It was clearly felt that, while some 
responsibility devolved upon the League of 
Nations to take account of this movement 
toward improving the status of women, there 
was not yet sufficient information available to 
make it possible to decide just what action 
should be taken. In view of this, the Assembly 
decided to recommend that the League set up 
a small committee of experts to make a scientific 
study of the problem. This committee, they 
said, should comprise members of both sexes; 
it should define the scope of the study which is 
to be made into the position of women under 
the law and in practice in the different 
countries; it should apply to the various 
scientific institutes, such as the Internationa) 
Institute for the Unification of Private Law, for 
information already in their archives; and it 
should have power to consult women’s interna- 
tional organizations and invite their co-opera- 
tion in its important task. 

" The Assembly voted the budget which 
will be necessary for the work of this committee, 
and it is probable that the Council, when it 
meets for its next session late in January 1938 
will consider setting up this committee. 

“ The Assembly’s action on this question is 
likely to have two important results — one a 
direct and the other an indirect. The work 
which the expert committee will produce will 
constitute a first attempt to make a scientific 
study over a very wide field of the treatment 
of men and women under the law and in 
practice. Its results will thus furnish Valuable 
material to Governments and people interested 
in social legislation in every' county. Indirectly, 
the work of the committee will give eflcourage- 
ment to those voluntary groups of people 
have been working patiently and courageously 
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in every countiy for the improvement of the 
social order.” 

In the summary given above, it is not 
mentioned whether any women’s organizations 
in India were consulted, or if consulted, whether 
they sent any information. 

India should be represented in the “ small 
committee of experts ” comprising members of 
both sexes. 

Reluctance in Japan to Support the War 

The following communication, supplied by 
No Fi’ontier News Service, is a revealing docu- 
ment and makes interesting reading : 

No 8ooner bad the Japanese govemcnent dedded on 
its war in China, than it called together a vtxy large 
group of h ^rieis of various Unds of young people’s 
activities, under the auspices of the Imperial Department 
of Education, to secure a pledge of support* Y« M. C. A. 
and Y. W. C A. leaders were present, hut, notably, it was 
ncn-Chri$tiaad who proved the most recalcitrant. Dis* 
approval was boldly expressed and so lukewarm a resola* 
tion was passed that the small uhra*patriotic minority said 
no action at all would have been preferable. There was a 
similar reaction at the same kind of meeting of leaders 
connected with Buddhism. Shinto and Christianity held the 

day, again with the Minister of Education himself 
present, except that the Christian leaders were more 
vocal. Japan’s ministers of state, aod the army and nary 
high command were exhorted to show the same earnest*' 
ness and temperance (liquor and tobacco) as correspond- 
ing figures in China, for example the Generalissimo. 

While the National Christian Council tinder great 
pressure set up a committee of twenty-nine Japanese 
representatives of the various denominations and the 
foreign honorary secretary, which has published a state* 
ment pledging themselves “to comply with the purport 
of the Government’s statement and to render faithful 
service to the state,” the words used in the original seem 
to be the mildest that could be selected. 

About the middle of July four young men in Osaka 
were called for service in China ana with their insignia 
on, drowned themselves in a canal, leaving a uote beUnd 
expressing their complete refusal to fight. The army 
oMcer having local jurisdiction, ordered that the bodies 
he left untouched where they had been fished from the 
water with their statement beside them* Thus their 
testimony was witnessed by thousands. About the same 
time another young man, quite unconnected with these 
four, told his frienas he would go with his unit of freshly 
called up men, but he would not fight and that they 
would soon receive a telegram reporting that he had been 
shot. He said he hoped to iufiueace his comrades during 
the intenal. Within two weeks the telegram was received. 

The Question of a National Anthem for 
India 

The Congress Working Committee’s decision 
on the question of a national anthem for India 
cannot dc accepted as either satisfactory or 
final. 

It may be mentioned here that Bengal 
miiinbers'of the Working Committee and of the 
A. I. C. C. have not done their duty in the 
matter, 


Before any song is accepted as a national 
anthem, certain principles require to be con- 
sidered. . 

Is the song to be instinct with religious 
spirit ? If so, what religion or what kind of 
religion is to be the fountain-head of that 
spirit ? Is it to be theistic or monotheistic ? 
If so, there aje ancient non-theistic religions 
and their followers in India who do not believe 
in theism or monotheism, such as Jainism and 
Hinayana Buddhism. Besides, there are among 
educated Indians many who are quite in- 
different to religion and an appreciable number 
who are cither atheists or agnostics or positivists 
or humanists, and so forth. They will or may 
object to any song having any religious 
colouring or spirit. If the Indian National 
Congress is to accept only that song as the 
national anthem which is not objected to by 
anv religious community, any class or any 
individual, it would be very difficult, if not 
impossible, to have any such song. And such 
songs cannot be made to order. 

There can be' songs which are entirely 
Don-rclipotte. But the vast majority of Indians 
are religious. The Congress, which is for 
“mass contact,” cannot touch the imagination 
of tlie masses, cannot inspire them, with any 
mere secularistic song. 

And how is the acceptability or otherwise 
of a song to be determined ? By vote ? Who 
would be entitled to vote ? Are only the 
members of the Congress to be entitled to 
vote ? But, however large their number, they 
are a very small fraction of the entire popula- 
tion of India. 

The determination of the merit of a poem 
or a song by vote is undoubtedly a quite up-to- 
date, a quite democratic, a quite Bolshevic idea 1 

For intelligent voting, the voters must be 
able to understand at least the words of the 
song. But India has no common language. 
Sanslait was our ancient common cultm’al 
mediiun. And perhaps at present any verna- 
cxilar with a large admixture of Sanskrit or 
Sanskritic words will be understood by a larger 
number of Indians than any other. But it 
has been said that “ Bande Mataram ” suffers 
from being almost entirely Sanskrit in diction 
with a very small admixture of Bengali ! 

The Congress Working ' Committee is for 
a song in Hindusthani or one which can be 
translated into Hindusthani. Advocates of 
Hindusthani as “ lingua franca ” for Hindus- 
thani have exaggerated ideas of the number of 
people who understand it. We cannot speak 
for other ’provinces, though we have found from 
our little experience that Hindusthani is not 
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understood .in the regions where the people 
speak Tamil, Telugu and other similar South 
Indian languages. Even in the Panjab and 
Bihar Hindustham with a large admixture of 
Persian and Arabic words is not understood in 
rural areas. In Bengal the purport of what is 
said in easy Sanskritic Hindi is understood by 
large numbers of people in towns and villages 
alike. 

So far as the Bengali language is concerned, 
it requires the help of Sanskrit or Sanskritic 
words if any kind of idealism has • to be 
expressed in prose or, verse. 

We are opposed to forcing any song on any 
individual, group, class or community. Resolu- 
tion8_ may be carried by a majority of votes. 
But in matters in which our deepest sentiments 
are involved such a method should not be 
resorted to. 

As regards the “ Bande Mataram ” song, 
we have tried to make our position clear. We 
are opposed to its mutilation. The lines whicli 
the Congress Working Committee will tolerate 
are not the most important; the remaining 
portion is more important. And the entire 
composition forms one organic whole as it were. 

It is in India, that opposition to such a 
song as “ Bande Mataram ” could have been 
carried to such lengths as has been done. 
Many prominent Musalmans are in favour of 
“ Bande Mataram,” while many are against it. 
In Britain many people do not like " God save 
the King ” — many even ridicule it, though 
perhaps there is no fanatical opposition to it. 

If we had the gift of song and had to 
compose a piece like “ Bande Mataram,” we 
would have used words and imagery somewhat 
different from those used in it. But that is no 
reason why we should object to or oppose it. 
We can and do listen to it and join in it 
respectfully as far as we can. Even if it had 
been idolatrous, which it is not, we would have 
listened to its singing respectfully, considering 
its patriotic spirit. It is patriotic without being 
chauvinistic. The expression in it in which 
there is a reference to enemies is “ ripu-dala- 
varinim ” (“ Her who baffles or curbs foemen ”) 
— not “ripu-dala-nashinim” (“Her who destroys 
foemen”). The object is not to destroy the 
enemies but to bar or keep them out or prevent 
them from attaching. 

Those who object to the personification of 
the Motherland or the Fatherland, or Liberty 
or Freedom, or Peace, or who object to all 
allegories, will, of course, object to songs like 
“ Bande Mataram ” also. But if such objec- 
tions are to prevail, much of poetry must be 
lost to mankind. 


It is not our intention to indulge in any 
special pleading in favour of “ Bande Mataram ” 
or any other national song. Nor is it our 
contention that “ Bande Mataram ” is the 
acme of perfection as a poem and a song and 
has no defects. It should be judged without 
bias and dispassionately but at the same time 
not in forgetfulness of its place in the national 
struggle and of the glorious deeds of heroism 
and self-sacrifice associated with it. 

We do not insist that it must be the 
national anthem. But we do think that if it 
deserves to be sung at all, the whole of it should 
be sung. 

As regards national songs or anthems in 
general, we would rather not have any at all 
in our meetings than have any that are devoid 
of poetiy, are materialistic, or are versified 
bluster. 

The “ Bande Mataram ” song is most 
popular in Bengal. A halo encircles it here. 
Is it not possible for the Congress to allow it to 
be sung as the National Anthem so far at least 
as Bengal and Bengalis are concerned ? 

Some Bengali Litterateurs* Statement to 
Mahatma Gandhi on “ Bande Mataram ” 

When Mahatma Gandhi was in Calcutta 
recently in connection with the meetings of tlie 
All India Congress Committee, some Bengali 
litteratem’S met at a private conference and 
decided to place their views on “ Bande 
Mataram” before Mahatmaji. Mr. Sublias 
Chandra Bose and Mr. Ramananda Chatter) ee 
were present at the conference by invitation. 
The litterateurs present insisted that Mr. 
Chatterjee should be their spokesman. Very 
reluctantly he agreed to comply with their 
request. Mahatmaji kindly agreed to hear 
what the litterateurs had to say. But as on 
account of pressing engagements he could not 
give them an opportunity to meet him, Mr. 
Chatterjee sent him the statement printed 
below. Mr. Chatterjee desires humbly to say 
that he is a monotheist who does not worship 
images and is not interested in promoting 
image-worship. But he believes that “ Bande 
Mataram ” is not an idolatrous song. His 
reasons have been given in The Modern Review 
and Prabasi. He also thinks that full freedom 
of poetic expression, should be enjoyed by all 
poets, whether their form of worship is iconic 
or aniconic. 

THE STATEMENT 

“ Honoured and Dear Mahatmaji, 

We are sincerely grateful to you for your 
kindly agreeing in the present state of your 
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health to hear what we have to say and 
cordially thank you for your kindness. 

In order to prevent any possible miscon- 
ception relating to my position and tlie object 
of our coming to you, I may be permitted to 
offer a few words of explanation at the outset. 
Some of my friends, who are litterateurs, in- 
sisted upon my accompanying them and giving 
expression to their views as underetood by me. 
I agreed to carry out their behest very much 
against my will. For I am not a litterateur 
and have no representative character as such. 
So no litterateur need feel the least hesitation 
in repudiating my statements, if he chooses to 
do so. 

As regards our object in coming to you, I 
wish, to state that we have no request to make, 
no definite proposal to press on your attention. 
For we have not the least desire to increase 
your mental strain. We merely desire to place 
before you a brief statement relating to what 
may be styled the anti-Hindu culture movement 
in Bengal, which has led up to the demand for 
the rejection of the " Bande Matarara ” song, 
and a few observations on it and on the 
Congress Working Committee’s statement on 
that song. I may at once say, I think that 
that Committee has acted from a worthy motive. 

I beg to be excused for my hui-riedly 
drawn-up and sketchy statement. 

In Bengal tlic Education Department has 
been for years prescribing Bengali readers for 
‘ Maktabs ’ and ‘ Madrassas ’ spcially written 
for them in a language, popularly known as 
Mussalmani Bengali, in which many Arabic and 
Persian words are substituted for Bengali words 
commonly used by both Mussalmans and 
Hindus. Books for the general reader are 
written by Mussalman authors in standard 
Bengali. In ages past many Mussalman poets 
wrote good poems on Krishna and Radha. In 
the text-books of the History of India pres- 
cribed for Moslem schools the Hindu period of 
our coiintry’s histoiy is omitted. The lessons 
in these Moslem readers are mostly, if not 
entirely, on Muhammadan subjects and persons, 
whereas in general readers in other schools the 
lessons appeal to all communities and bio- 
graphical sketches of persons of all communities 
are given in them. All this has been done 
with Muhammadan support in consequence of 
Muhammadan demands. 

It is necessary to refer also to the objection 
raised to the Calcutta University crest, seal 
and standard with the word “ Sri ” at the 
centR of a '•full-blown lotus flower. It should 
be mentioned here that some Mussalman writers 


have found nothing in the “lotus- 

sri ” symbol. , , , , , 

To complete the pietui'e mention shouid 

also be made of the campaign against Bengali 
authors, including Rabindranath Tagow, some 
of whose writings, prescribed by the Calcutta 
University, are alleged to contain idolatrous 
passages. 

Muhammadan criticism of some of Bankim- 
chandra Chatterjee’s novels, particularly of 
“ Ananda Math ” and " Rajasinha,” has culmiT 
nated in publicly burning “ Ananda Math ” at 
a Muhammadan gathering. 

The proscription of these books by the 
Government has been demanded. Here also it 
should be mentioned that some Mussalman- 
writers have pointed out the unreasonableness 
of such a demand. 

Lastly, I have to mention the objection 
raised to the "Bande Mataram” song. It 
should be noted here that many Mussalmans- 
do not object to the sin^g of "Bande 
Mataram." They do not consider it idolatrous. 

I wrote to you two letters on " Bande 
Mataram " and " Ananda Math ” and I have 
also written some notes on that song and on, 
“Ananda Math” and “Rajasinha” in The 
Modem Review, which I hope have come te 
your notice. I need not repeat what 1 have 
written in these letters and notes. 

I shall now make a few observations on 
" Bande Mataram " and the Congress Working 
Committee’s note thereupon. 

It has been asked that, as the country in 
which we live is a big piece of lifeless matter, 
why should it be bowed to or saluted. A 
counter-question is, why should the National 
Flag or the Moslem League Flag be saluted. 
It is no more living than what we call the 
motherland, in whose favour this at least can 
be .said that it contains many living men and 
other living beings and vegetation whence we 
derive spiritual, intellectual and bodily sus- 
tenance. Speaking for myself, I may say I 
respect both the' country and the flag! 

With regard to the Congress Working 
Committee’s note, I desire to say respectfully 
that the Committee have apparently considered 
only or mainly the literal meaning of the words- 
of the song. In my humble opinion, in inter- 
preting a poem or a song, it is its spirit which 
one should try to discover and concentrate 
attention upon. Love and reverence for the 
Motherland and the inspiration one can derive 
from her contemplation are the essence of the 
song. The words, imagery and ideology' made 
use of are of secondary importance. As the 
author was an Indian, or to be precise, a Hindu- 
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[ndian, he used the words, the imagery, the 
ideology which appealed to Wm most and which 
he hoped would appeal to other patiiotic 
Indians as well. 

Of many poems and songs — of this song 
for example — ^it may be correctly observed that 
they are organic wholes and that, therefore, to 
cut them to pieces is to destroy them life and 
their soul. 

I humbly venture to think that, in recom- 
mending the mutilation of the song in the 
manner the Committee have done, they lost 
sight of or did not keep in view its organic 
character and its soul. The lines recommended 
to be sung, with the exception of the words 
“ sukhadam varadam ” (" giver of happiness 
and bestower of boons”), relate mainly to the 
external aspects and material resources of the 
country. The lines which follow are those 
which tell of the strength and security which 
lie in the number and unity of the children of 
the soil, and how the Motherland personified is 
the source of intellectual and spiritual inspira- 
tion and stimulus. Therefore, the lines recom- 
mended to ■ be omitted are more precious and 
important than the lines recommended to be 
sung. 

Of course, no person or community should 
or can compel any other person or community 
to appreciate and value any poem or song. 
But neither can or should any person or com- 
munity be compelled, even inrhrectly, not to 
appreciate and value it and to publicly show 
that they value it. 

I have given my reasons and grounds in 
my letters to you and in my notes in The 
Modem Review for coming to the conclusion 
that the song is neither idolatrous nor “ violent,” 
and that it is certainly not anti-Moslem. Please 
allow me to add a few more observations. 

Many nations have their own mythologies. 
Some adopt and assimilate mythological ideas, 
words, imagery and phraseology from the my- 
thology of other nations also. In this way the 
English language, for example, has come to 
acquire many such words, etc., from Gtaeoo- 
Roman mythology. 

Those whose mother-tongue is English 
cannot do without either the word music or the 
thing denoted by it any more than we can do 
without “ yidya ” because this word denotes the 
goddess of learning also. Music is derived from 
the Greek goddesses named the Muses. There 
are many “Votaries of the Muses” among 
Western people. Many are Jovial, many Sa- 
turnine. The goddess Psyche has given them 
Psydiology, Psycho-analysis, Psychopathy, Psy- 
chiatry, etc. Aesclepius and his daughter 


Kygeia have given them medicine and hygiene. 
There are sons of Mars also among them — they 
are martial people. Many are Mammonites, 
worshippere of Mammon. And very many are 
pierced by Cupid’s arrows. Countless civilized 
Western people are so much under the influence 
of Venus as to be venereous and sypbilized, 
None of them are called idolaters. But when a 
Hindu, who has expressly said in his book 
that the adoration of thirty-three crores of gods 
and goddesses is not true Hinduism, uses in his 
song Hindu imagerj’- and the names of Hindu 
gods and goddesses with the universally recog- 
nized noble object of inculcating patriotism free 
from hatred of foreigners, be must needs be an 
idolater and bis song must be idolatrous 1 I 
beg humbly to dissent from this view. 

The followers of some forms of Semitic 
monotheism believe in Satan and in “ Ferestas ” 
(angels), “Peris” (fairies) and Jinnccs. We 
do not call them idolaters. 

The Brahmo Samaj is a monotheistic body. 
In its hymns and scriptural texts one finds 
names such as Siva, Sambhu, Sankara, Sankari, 
Mahesa, Vishnu. Nobody calls Brahmos ido- 
laters. 

Many mythological stories are beautiful, 
many are ennobling and inspiring. There is no 
reason why we should not utilize them. 

The genius of different national literatures 
and cultures is not exactly the same. The 
genius of our literature and culture is essentially 
allied to the genius of Sanskritic literature and 
culture. 

For the free and unfettered development of 
literature, art, culture, men should have the 
light of free self-expression. The British 
Government in India has enacted laws by which 
this right may be curtailed and has been often 
curtailed. We chafe at the restrictions imposed 
by these laws. 

It is a question to be seriously considered 
whether the Congress ought to lend itself, in 
however indirect a manner and to whatever 
small extent, to the curtailment of the right of 
full and free self-expression in poetiy’^ and song. 
In my humble opinion, the natural course of 
development of Indian culture, which is Sans- 
kritic at the core, ought not to be interfered 
with. 

We have had a Communal Decision in 
politics which puts a premium on non-Hindu 
interests and in which Hindu rights are 
discounted. It is apprehended that there may 
be a sort of unwritten Communal Decision in 
the cultural sphere also according to which 
Hindu imagery and ideology may Tie alloVTed 
to live on sufferance in language, literature, art. 
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and other media, instruments and elements of 
culture* 

I do not mean to say that the Congress 
has gone in or will go in for such a cultural 
Communal Decision consciously and deliberately* 
I am only pointing out a possibility.” 

Rabindranath T agor^s A dvice to 
Peasants and Labourers 

A number of peasants and labourers who 
came from different parts of the district to attend 
the Birbhum District Conference at Bolpur, 
visited Santiniketan Asram on the morning of 
November 21st and were shown round the 
various departments of the Visva-bharati. They 
also met the Poet Tagore at his residence and 
paid their respects to him. Addressing a few 
words to them, the Poet said : 

am very happy to see you. When you go to attend 
political conferences, remember that you are the strength 
of the nation. Do not merely listen to lectures* You 
have also much to say and let the leaders listen to your 
genuine voice anci to your words. And when the leaders 
speaic in a language which is not your own, tell them 
that you do not understand them. Teach them to speak 
to you in your own simple language. Above ail, he 
fearless.’ — ( United Press.) 

We were present at the Birbhum District 
Conference on the first day of the session. We 
have attended some other conferences, too, 
claiming to be meant for the masses. The 
speeches are in Bengali. It is generally the case 
that the speakers, including the presidents, 
whether their speeches are read from the printed 
page or delivered extempore, generally use 
language which no peasant or labourer can under- 
stand. Moreover, most speakers mostly talk 
World Politics or All India Politics. It is not 
that peasants and labourers do not require to 
know these things. But the language should 
be within their reach and their immediate needs 
and grievances require to be attended to first of 
all. 

Mahatma Gandhi on the Release of 
Bengal Detenus 

On the 21st November last Mahatma 
Gandhi issued the following statement regard- 
ing the communique of Government of 
Bengal on the release of detenus : 

Government of Bengal deserve oongratulalions 
for the decision they have arrived at on the question of 
detenus. Congressmen will be wrong if they will judge 
the communique by the Congress measure. The Bengal 
Ministry not bonnd by the Congress election manifesto. 
It does not share Congress ideology. Yet it has travelled 
along Congress lines to a considerable extent. It would 


be wrong not to make this admission. Even a political 
opponent is entitled to credit when it is due. In my 
opinion the Bengal C^inet has responded to public 
opinion in a measure, though * not to the extent I had 
expected* 

*‘It would he unfair if I did not mention the fact 
that the Governor was helpful in the matter* Ministers 
could hardly have carried out their wish but for the 
Governors co* operation. 

“I regard the communique as an earnest of much 
more to come. I share the opinion expressed in the 
communique that much will depend upon reaction to the 
decision of the public and 1,100 detenus who are or will 
he presently released from all restraint. The requirement 
of sending the change of address to police robs the 
release of some of its grace. It * betokens a timidity I 
-wiBh the Government of Bengal bad not betrayed. But 
much need not be made of what I hope is mere formality* 

Non-violent AxMOsrHERE 

‘‘I am sure that full measure of relief will he forth- 
coming if the atmosphere of non-violence is not disturbed 
by the step taken by the Government. Even the Congress 
in^sts on observance of non-violence. Indeed, it is its 
political creed. Congress Ministers know that their 
existence as such depends solely on the observance of 
non-violence. I hope that the released detenus will so 
act as materially to help the creation and consolidation 
of a non-violence atmosphere on which Shri Subhas Bose 
has justly laid stress in his message on the eve of his 
departure for Europe for his health. 

**I hope that the released detenus will be no party 
to any public demonstration on their behalf and 
the public too will exercise necessary restraint. I 
would urge the released ones quietly to undertake some 
public service. Great business houses will, I doubt not, 
help those who may be in need of employment. Most of 
those whom I met in the jails of Calcutta told me that 
their sole object in desirina release was to serve public 
cause in a manner indicated by the 'Congress* They one 
and all warned me against entering into any bargain with 
the Government for securing their discharge. They would 
not give any undertaking to the Government. The 
assurance given by them to me should, they said, be 
regarded as a sufficient test of their bona fides. I told 
them that I would not he guilty of selling th^'r bonouc 
or self-respect for purchase of their liberty. 

If Health Permits— 

The public will recall that at the very outset of 
my negotiations I had ascertained from Andamans* 
prisoners whether I could work on the assumption of 
their renunciation of violent methods for the attainment 
of independence. I could not aee my way to ask for 
relief without ability to give such an assurance, provided 
of course, that it represented the correct mentality of 
prisoners. 

“I was not able to finish my work in Bengal. It 
was not possible for me to do more for the time being. 
I ^ grateful to the Government of Bengal for the 
facilities they gave me to see prisoners and detenus as 
often as I liked without the presence there of officials* 
My talks arc not yet finished. Hijli friends wanted to 
have two or three days with me instead of two hours only 
which I was able to give them and that too when they 
saw kom my face that I was ill ahle to bear the strain 
of animated discussioDs. They were most considerate to 
me, I knew that I was taking them at a disadvantage 
when they could not talk to me with Ae freedom they 
would if T was not unwell. I hope* as soon as my health 
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permiis me,' to go back to Bengal to see every one of 
uTireleased detenus and prisoners. 

“ I know that the Government draw a broad distinc- 
tion between convicted prisoners and persons detained 
without trial. The distinction is right. There are 
undoubtedly difficulties in the way. But at this stage I 
can only say that 1 have every hope, if all goes well, 
and public, especially the Bengal public, will continue 
to hdp me as they have done hitherto, to secure their 
discharge also. 

Disturbing Statement 

One statement in the communique is disturbing. 
It says, ‘Its (policy’s) success must however depend on 
the co-operation of public and leaders of public opinion 
in maintaining an atmosphere in which subversive 
movement will hnd no encouragement.’ 

“ If by subversive movement they mean only violent 
activities there is no difficulty and no difference of opinion. 
But if in the phrase they include non-violent activities 
such as the Congress stands for, including even Gvil 
Disobedience,' the releases already made are a mistake 
and further release will become an impossibility. 
Throughout my conversations with Ministers, I had made 
it quite plain that I could only help in maintaining non- 
violence. Non-Violence is the only proper and honourable 
common ground between the Government and the people. 
Democracy must remain a dream in India without that 
bed-rock. I hope and believe that by subversive move- 
ments the. Government mean no more than activities 
which are either -themselves violent or whicdi are 
intended to .further violence.” — A. P. 1. 

Mahatmaji’s statement is characteristically 
dignified and terse. His criticism does not err 
on the -side of severity. Nor is Ws appreciation 
of Sir John Anderson, the ex-Governor, and 
the Bengal, ministry grudging. 

He is entitled to the gratitude of the detenus 
and the political prisoners for his • exertions on 
their behalf. Their relatives and' the Bengal 
public in general should be no leas grateful to 
him. 

Where Are the Other Detenus 

According to the Bengal Government’s 
communique 1,100 detenus are for the present 
to be released on the condition that they are 
to notify their addresses to the police, -when- 
ever changed, and the remaining detenus (450) 
are to be released after some months. This 
gives a total of 1,550 detenus. This figure docs 
not tally -with the Bengal Home Minister’s 
statements made on the 10th and 14th Septem- 
ber last in the Bengal Assembly. According to 
those ' statements there were at that time 299 
detenus at Deoli camp, 380 at Berhampore 
camp, 785 in village' internment and 483 in 
home internment, 85 in training centres and 84 
in various jails. . There were, besides, at that 
time 16 prisoners .under Regulation III of 1818. 
All these give a total of 2,122 persons in 
detention at the' time. There is a difference of 
.572 between the two totals. Were so many 
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released between I4tb September and the date 
of the recent communique ? 

Notifying Change of Address of 
Detenus to the Police 

According to the Bengal Government 
communique on the release of detenus, the 
released detenus are required to notify to the 
police all changes of address. Mahatma 
Gandhi wanted and the public wanted that the 
detenus should be released unconditionally. 
Unconditional release means that the released 
persons are to be like those ordinary inhabitants 
of Bengal who are under no legal restraint. 
But the condition imposed' on the released 
detenus makes them different from such ordinary 
inhabitants. 

Bengal’s Finance Minister has said that 
there is no humiliation implied in the condition. 
If so, why are not ordinary (“ unrestrained ”) 
persons, from the highest to the lowest, includ- 
ing Government servants still in service, many 
of whom are touring officers, required to notify 
tlieir change of addi’ess to the folicel He has 
said, changes of address are required to be 
notified, if for no other reasons than that, of 
facility in remitting their allowances to the 
released detenus. What are the other reasons? 
And why should changes of address be required 
to be notified to the folice for making 
remittances? Money sent by postal money 
order to ordinary persons like . ourselv6s 
reaches us in due course even if w’e change our 
addresses and if such change of address is 
communicated to the post office. 

Bengal Civil Liberties Union on the 
Release of Detenus 

Srijut Suresh Ranjan ChatterjCe, Organizing 
Secretary, Bengal Civil Liberties -Union, has 
issued a statement relating to the release -of 
detenus, from which we quote the following : 

Lists of one . hundred each of the eleven hundred 
detenus to ,be released subject to reporting their 
movements are being published. We understand that 
there will be none in village or home 'domicile. But 
there will remain still : — 

(i) The restraint on the whole Hindu pppulation,.of 
the Province regarding their entry into the district of 
Darjeeling, the only hill resort in the Province. 

(it) The ban on the youth population of ChittagoOg 
and the identity cards. 

(iii) The political prisoners including six ladies 
in Jails. 

(tt>) 450 detenus in Jails or Camps. 

(w) The numerous persons already released prior 
to the November anaouncement, under various sorts of 
restrictions put upon .them under the B. G. L. A. Act or 
B. S. T. O-.Act. 

(w) The exiles from the Province. 
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{vUy 'The ban on Institutions including Congress 
organizations of Midnapore district. 

[vUi) The ban on a huge number of publications 
(books, ipictures, cartoons) under sec. 12 (i) of the Indian 
Press Act and subsequently under sec. 99 of Cr. P. C* 
and under the Sea Customs Act. 

(ix) The ban on 32 newspapers and printing 
presses, which failed to deposit the security money 
demanded and since then have been defunct. 

{x) The deposit money realised from other news- 
apers to the extent of Rs. 65,000 and the amount 
oneited. 

(xi) The numerous books, and pamphlets seized 
•daring searches. 

{xii) Censoring of Sims and theatrical literatures, 
private letters and publication of news in newspapers. 

(xiii) The host of repressive laws and executive or 
police orders in force. Persons are being yiedmised and 
several suits are pending in Courts. 

Reports of grievances of the detenus released under 
restrictions and those who were in Jails or Camps or 
village or home domicile are reaching this office as 
usual. Today however, we quote below the grievances 
of the detenus in the Presidency Jail, which were 
submitted before the authorities for the last time in 
September last through Mr. S. N. Biswas, M.LA. but no 
step seems to have been taken to redress them. It is 
to be noted that the Presidency Jail is regarded as the 
best of all the Jails of the Province. 

Then follow a description of the grievances, 
occupying about two columns of some Calcutta 
dailies in small type. 

Clemency to Some Prisoners 

It is stated in the papers that before his 
departure from Calcutta the ex-Govemor of 
Bengal left orders for the release of some 
prisoners as an act of clemency. This will not 
perhaps be highly appreciated. Sir John's 
regime will not be remembered for this clemency 
but for the tragic consequences of the opposite 
quality. 

Deaths of Detenus and Prisoners from 

Tuhercidosis 

% 

Not infrequently, newspapers report the 
death of some prisoner or detenu or other from 
tuberculosis. Such news no longer rouse in- 
dignation or even sympathy. People have 
;rown callous. The causes of such deaths are 
mown to the public. 

Resolutions of the Calcutta Branch of 
the All-India Women*s Conference 

The follo^dng resolutions were adopted at 
the annual meeting of the Calcutta Branch of 
the All-India Women’s Conference, held on the 
9th November last : 

VoMEN & Civa Services 

“1, “ This conference views with profound regret the 
fact that the list of posts in the Civil Services for which 
women have been disqualified under the new Act is 


very large in Bengal. We draw the attention of 
th? authorities to thb matter and ^gently request the 
Goverllinem of Bengal to take, immediate steps to recufy 

these omissions.” The resolution was 

Sakina Muyyidixada and seconded by Mias Mira I>utta 

Gupta, 

Primary Education 

2 ‘‘In view of the fact that free and compulsory 
primary education is essential, we urge the new Govern- 
ment in Bengal to make provision for funds m the n^t 
budget and to take immediate steps for its introduction 
throughout the province. In thU connection we draw 
the attention of the auihoritdes to (a) the need of properly 
trained teachers for primary education (b) need for tue 
le-oricntation of such education by laying^ much greater 
stress on vocational training which is being recognised 
today as of vital importance.” The resolution was moved 
by Mrs. S. N. Roy and seconded by Mrs. Hasbins 

Morsbed. _ 

Hostels for Girls 

3. “ As the number of women students from the 
districts has been rapidly increasing this Conference 
reiterates its demand for the immediate establishment 
of licensed and well supervised hostels for their accom- 
modation and it urges upon the Calcutta University to 
give effect to the recommendation of the ‘ Women 
Students Hostel S^quiry Committee * of 1935 without 
further delay and also to appoint an experienced and 
responsible woman as Inspectress of these hostels. If 
necessary, the University should secure funds for the 
purpose from the Beharilal Mitter Endowment F and,” 
The resolution was moved by Mrs. Momin and seconded 
and supported by Miss M. Bose and Mrs. A. C. Dutt 
respectively. 

Child Marriacx 

4. “ Although it is universally recognized that 
amendments to the Child Marriage Restraint Act arc 
essential we view with regret the apathy shown by the 
Centr^ Government and Legislature in this respect. We 
urge them to take up this matter immediately and give 
all hdp to znembera in the Legislature who are striving 
to intr^uce bills for this purpose.” 

** We request the new provincial Governments and 
Legislatures to give evidence in no uncertain terms of 
their support for so essential a measure.” The resolution 
was moved by h&s. S. C. Mazumdar and seconded by 
Mrs. Mohini Devi. 

Immoral Traffic 

5. “ The conference is of opinion that suitable 
amendments to the Bengal Suppresrioti of Immoral Traffic 
Act are very necessary to make the provisions stricter 
and more effective and urges the members of the Legis- 
lature to introduce such amendments, and also urges 
Government to start Remand Homes in every district in 
Bengal so that the Act can be practically applied in 
these areas. We recommend that similar measures be 
introduced in o^er provinces. 

Crimes Against Women 

“We draw the attention of the women members of 
the Bengal legislature to the urgent necessity of 
introducing a bill to prevent the increasing crimes 
committed against women.” The resolution was moved 
by Mrs. Kumudini Basu, seconded by Mrs. N. C. Sen 
and supported by Mrs. Mohini Debi. 

6. This conference draws particular attention of the 
various provincial Governments to the extremely unsatis- 
factory conditions of women criminals in jails and calls 
upon them to take all effective measures to raise them 
morally and mentally. 

”This conference suggests that Government should 
provide facilities to members of the A. I. W. C. to organise 
classes for women prisoners in Elementary education and 
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useful handicrafts and cottage industries.” The resolution 
vas moved by Mrs. Saudamini Mehta and seconded by 
Mrs. Monica Gupta, 

WoMEK IK Mines 

7. "This meeting of the All-India Women’s 
Confoence strongly urges the Government and the 
aurhorities concerned to lake immediate action for (ff) 
the provision of the suitable employment for women 
workers previously employed in mines (b) the fixing 
of adequate minimum wages for men mine workers.” 
The resolution was moved by Miss M. Bonnerjee and 
seconded by Sm. Madhuri Dutt 

8. “ This conference strongly urges all the provincial 
Legislatures to take effective steps to prevent beggars 
from trading on defective children. It further suggests 
that the Society for the Protection of Children in India 
might be approached for help in this matter” (moved 
from the chair). 

9. "This conference again emphasises the necessity 
for the .passing of an All-India Maternity Benefits Act 
which will inter alia provide for the continuation in 
employment of those who come within its scope” (moved 
from the chair). 

10. "The Calcutta Constituency recommends to the 
Standing Committee new that the Conference has been 
in existence over eleven years that only enrolled members 
should participate in the proceedings and vote at the 
Annual Constituent conferences. All Conslituencioa 
should make every effort to increase their membership 
by fixing the minimum subscription of annas four per 
annum so that a much larger number of women are 
enabled to Join as members” (moved from the chair). 

While most of the resolutions are important, 
■we attach the greatest importance to that on 
primary education. Unless education becomes 
universal, making all persons of both sexes 
above the age of six or seven literate, no men’s 
or women's organizations can become fully 
representative, powerful and effective. There- 
fore, women’s organizations should devote very 
great attention to the education of girls and 
M'omen, even to the exclusion of more spectacular 
subjects. Pressure should certainly be brought 
to bear on Government and District Boards and 
Municipalities. But educated women and even 
literate girls can and should do much individually 
and collectively for the spread of literacy and 
education. 

The resolution on crimes against women 
should have been moved or supported by 
some Musalman lady. 

Birthday of the Maharaja of Gwalior 

The birthday celebrations of H. H. the 
Maharaja of Gwalior passed off with due 
magnificence, We have read in a message sent 
by a news agency to the dailies that the young 
Maharaja considers himself to be the chief 
public servant of his people. There can be no 
higher position to be realized by ruling princes. 
May they all be true to the ideal of chief servant 
and trustee of the' people. 


Britain Gets Most of Indian Stores Orders 

According to the High Commissioner for 
India’s review of the work of the India Store 
Department, Londbn, for the year 1936-37, “the 
value of stores purchased in Great Britain was 
92.6 per cent, of the total value.” The total 
value was £1,465.828. 

Merchants’ Chambers in India ought to be 
able to say how much of these stores India is 
capable of supplying actually at present and 
potentially in future. 

“ Nature ” on Sir P. C. Ray 

Nature, the leading Brit-ish scientific journal, 
has noticed the retirement of Sir P. C. Ray in 
eulogistic terms. It says, in part : 

Sir Prafiilla has retired from the Palk Professorship 
of Chemistry at the University College of Science, 
Calcutta, a post winch he has held since 1916, and_ has 
been elected Professor Emeritus. His retirement is a 
noteworthy event in Indian science. The whole of bir 
Prafulla’s active life has been spent in Calcutta. 

Sir Prafulla’s own investigations, carried out in 
collaboration with numerous students, were for many 
years concerned mainly with the Chemistry of the nitrites, 
to which he made a notable contribution, whilst more 
recently he has ^ded to our knowledge of ihio-compounds 
and metallic complexes. Sir Prafulla was the first to 
organize in India a true school of Chemistry; he gathered 
around him a brilliant 'band of workers whom he imbued 
with his own enthusiasm for scientific research. Many 
of these have attained poations of eminence. 

The activities of Sir Prafulla, however, have not 
'been confined within the laboratory walls. He^ found 
time to write a history of Hindu Chemistry, which has 
become a classic, and to found, and become Honorary 
Director of, a large chemical works, the Bengal ChemicfU 
and Pharmaceutical Company. In his later years he has 
been much interested in political and social questions. 
His students have for him an extraordinary veneration 
and affection, which is not surprising since he embodies 
ail that is bWt of the true Indian “Guru.” . . . 

In 1933, in celebration of his seventieth birthday, 
the Society published a commemorative volume, to wWch 
contributions were made by Chemists of all nationalities. 
Into his well-earned retirement Sir Prafulla wiill take with 
him the best wishes of all scientific workers. 

Jagadis Chandra Bose^s Gift to Bihar 

P.\TNA, Nov. 27. 

The “Search-light” understands that in order to 
promote interprovincial amity between. Bengal and Bihar, 
the late Sir Jagadis Bose has left one lakh of rupees to 
1 m niaced at the disposal of Babu Raiendia Prasad. 

— U. P. 

War in Spain 

The war in Spain contiTiues ■with 
nndiminished fury. 

Barcelona, Nov. 26. 

Furious insurgent attacks on Government positions 
on road from Omad^allego to Sabinanigo and in 
Lecinosa, sector Aragon, are claimed to. have-, been 
repulsed with heavy casualties after a fierce- all- night 
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. wherein Moors used shock troops, accordin" to 
reports from Gn\ernment G. H. M. Q. at Boetana in 
oorth-e«t Spain. — Reuter. 

Lovers of freedom and opponents of fascism 
■wish success to the Spanish Government. 

Sino-J.apanese War 

News from China make depressing reading 
for ■ .the most part. Chinese patriots continue 
to fight against odds with unsurpassed courage. 

The China Weekly Review of .October 30, 
1937, reproduces from New York Times an 
aiticle by Lin Yutang which concludes thus ; 

General Gordon, who led a Chinese army and helped 
tp smash the Taiping Rebellion, discovered that tlie 
Chinese private made an excellent soldier if you gave 
him a good captain . . , . 

Military observers generally agree on this point of 
th.e fighting quality of the Chinese soldier. The question 
today, is merely reduced to ore of military organization 
and et^ipment. 

The Sino-Japanese conflict will be, in my opinion, one 
w slow attrition, not without ruinous upsets in Japanese 
finance, until both Japan and China are ready to talk 
peace and the conflict is ended by third-party mediation 
on a stalemate basis. 

When the Chinese talk of war it is with the full 
realization of the sacrifices to he made. There will be 
tremendous sacrifices in the Chinese coastal cities, and 
the people, will suffer— but at suffering the Chinese are 
a great people. Have they not known wars, floods and 
famines every few years? Are war, flood and famine 
refugees ,a new thing in China? 

i- he bomhinc of civilian population in un- 

iorufied .Chinese cities. But mere " frightfulness " will 
do no good from a military point of view. If thi* war 
ends- m a stalemate the virtual victory will be China’s. 

Urgently Needed. A Medical Mission 
To China 

Madame Agnes Smedlev writes from 
Taiyuanfu, Shansi Province. China : 

“ We passed one train after the other loaded 
■with wounded soldiers coming from the front. 
About a thousand a day roll southward; They 
ap- in, open box cars' and they are so crowded 
they cannot -find a place to lie do-nm. On the 
Yellow River we._,passed about four to five 
hunted soldiers lying oh the river banks. They 
had^een transported by cart from the northern 
front, and it had taken over a -month. The last 
time most of them had had any fresh dressings 
ior their Wounds was over two weeks ago. 
G-ahgrene ■^rould kill many of them soon and 
already they were on the verge of death. The 
wounded are transported without' any doctors. 
Jiiirses, -.qr-fii^aid workers to' help them. They 
help each other as best they can, or the peasants 
with them' sometimes help as best they can. 

I talked with the head of the 
Medi'cal'Department in. .General headquarf.ers of 
ihe - Ghmese-i army of fibefatihfi.- - He told - me 


that there are only 18 hospitals in -tliis province, 
and they normally cannot hold more than five 
to eight thousand men. Today they arc 
crowded with 15,000 men. But the wounded 
are a tliousand a day from two armies alone, 
which means 30,000 a month. Tne hospitals 
have not even one-tenth enough bandages, 
surgical instruments, or medicines. Thousands 
of soldiers die uselessly. The ■winter is coming 
and many of the soldiers have no blankets. 
Along the whole northern front of hundreds of 
miles, there are but seven motor trucks transport- 
ing the wounded. The othens die on the battle- 
field or are transported by peasants or other 
soldiers on boards used as stretchers. That 
takes days and days before they reach any place 
to get even first-aid. In the meantime they have 
bound their wounds with their leggings — a very 
dangerous thing at best. The wounded I saw 
transported to the south were chiefly the- lightly 
wounded'. They were being sent to hospitals 
do-^v’n in central or western China — a trip of a 
■week to two weeks.” 

Madanie Agnes Smedley urgently requests 
a medical mission to be sent to China — 
particularly to the north-'W’estern front. 
Doctors are wanted 'U'ho can pay their own •way 
or whose expenses will be paid by the Indian 
National Congress or any other organization 
which vdll send them. They are to take with 
them their own instruments .and as much 
medicine, bandages, and various serums, such 
as tetanus serums, as. possible. If possible, 
some ambulances should also be sent to help the 
Chinese srmies of liberation. 

Editors of daily newspapers and other 
editors are requested to kindly use the 
information giv'en above. The call is urgent 
and brooks no delay. 

Congress Opposition to Government 
Scheme of Federation 

The leaders of the Indian National Con- 
gress have been all along opposed to the kind 
of federation which has been provided for in 
the Government of India Act of 1935. We have 
also been opposed to it. There are various 
reasons for the opposition of the Congress. . One 
is that the Indian States are to be made 
component parts of Federated India with the 
scarcely veiled object of fighting Indian 
nationalism. The forces of autocracy are to be 
mobilized against the forces of democracy. 
The people of the Indian States have not, there- 
fore, been given the right to elect the representa- 
tives of the States who -will have seats in the 
.Federal Legislature. .The States’ people have 
been absolutely ignored: These- So-called repre- 
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sentatives ‘ are to be nominated by the princes 
who rule the States. The number of seats in 
the Federal Legislature which have been assigned 
to 'the States is out of all proportion to their 
population. 

We have been opposed to the British 
Government’s scheme of federation for the same 
reasons for which Congress has been opposed to 
it. Congress would welcome the federation of 
India on a .truly democratic basis. So would 
we. 

The Muslim League and communalist 
Moslems in general oppose federation for a 
different reason. The Communal Decision has 
given them more seats and more power in the 
provincial legislatures and in the British India 
part of the Federal Legislature than they are 
entitled! to on the basis of population or on 
grounds of education, economic enterprise, tax- 
paying capacity, public spirit, etc. They want 
the same kind of (liscrimination in their favour 
in the Indian States part of the Federal 
Legislature. But the Government of India A.ct 
does not lay do'wn how many Moslems, how 
many Hindus, etc., the rulers of the different 
States are to nominate as' their representatives 
in the Federal Legislature. Hence, as most of 
the States’ princes are npn-:Moslems and the 
vast majority of their people also are Hindus, 
it is possible that, unless there is some secret 
pro-Muslim manipulation, among the nominated 
States’ representatives the percentage of Hindus 
and 'Moslems will be roughly the same as the 
percentage of the 'Hindu and Moslem popula- 
tion in the States. Musalmans do not at all 
like this 'prospect. Hence ' their opposition to 
federation. They want to be recognized' in both 
British and Indian India as the Chosen People 
of the gods of im'perialisra. 

The rulers of the States have raised many 
objections to the Government federal scheme. 
Some of these 'have been already met. Govern- 
ment are trying to meet the .remaining objections 
also. 

Faced with opposition from both Congress 
and the Mt)slem League, Government will most 
probably 'try to conciliate the Moslem League; 
for Gbngress ' cannot be conciliated without the 
grant of- democratic Sw'araj. • The Moslem 
I/eague - can- be conciliated by extending the 
provisions of the 'Communal Decision 'to the 
Indian States. How to do it without amending 
the Government' of India A.et is well know'n : to 
the bureaucracy ruling India. The Communal 
Decision is recog'niz'ed -by Congress to be an 
e-vil. Its extension' to-the Indian' States 'will 
m'ftke it a greater evil-. So just- as expediency 
lias-. -'led Congress to provisionally— -€Wice^ 


provincial autonomy, it may lead it to accept 
federation also provisionally, if thereby the 
Communal Decision may be prevented from 
being made more extensively operative and 
harmful. If Congress provisionally gives up 
opposition to federation as it has pro'visionally 
gi^’en up opposition to provincial autonomy, 
Government may not find it necessary to extend 
the provisions of the Communal Decision for 
conciliating the Muslim League. 

Another fact may also be taken into 
consideration. Though Congress dislikes 'it, it 
has been observed with ill-concealed glee by 
some British imperialists that British India has 
been already divided into Hindu India, where 
the Hindu ministers are predominant, an'd 
Muslim India, where the Muslim ministers are 
predominant. Federation alone can, to some 
extent at lea.st, counteract the evils of this 
division or partition. If ah ideal kind of federa- 
tion cannot be had just now, it may be considered 
expedient to accept what maj' be had. By such 
acceptance, the practical disintegration of 
India, which may develop into a permanent 
partition, may be prevented. 

Congress has provisionally accepted 
provincial autonomy because it ’ has given 
Congressmen some power to prepare the people 
for 'further stniggle for Swaraj. If federation 
be' accepted, Congressmen -teill get some more 
power to be used for the same purpose. Even if 
Congressmen do not accept federation, they 
should capture as many of the elective seats in 
the Federal Tjegislature as possible, so that as 
little. power as. possible may pass into the hands 
of the enemies of democracy and India’s freedom. 

In course of time, sooner than later, .the 
Indian States, at least the principal ones, -will 
allow • their representatives to the Federal 
Legislature to be elected by their people. 

All-India Bengali Reunion 

The fifteenth session- of the Frabasi Banga- 
Sahitya Sammelan -vdll be held at Patna during 
Christmas week this 'rrionth. The name of this 
Sammelan literally means a reunion of- Bengalis 
outside Bengal interested in Bengali literature'. 
But as 'Bengalis who live in Bengal are also 
invited' and are entitled to 'take part iii it, it is 
practically an All-India Reunion of Bengalis. 
And it is not' Bengali literature alone which is 
discussed here. Literature, 'h-Iusic, Pi-ne Arts, 
iffistoiy, Science, Economics, Sociology — all 
receive attention. The reunion excludes politics. 
Government servants, pensioners'. noi>rofScial§ — 
alt aDke take part in 'it. Sir Manmathanath 
Mukherjen-: has' tfeeii- elected Ghaindan of the 
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reception comraittee of the ensuing session. 
Sir P. C. Ray "will preside over it. The Dowager 
Maharani Sucharu Devi of Mayuibhanj will 
preside over the women’s section. Other sec- 
tional presidents are : Music, Srimati Aparna 
Devi; Philosophy, Professor Phanibhushan 
Adhikari, M.A.; Greater Bengal, Principal 
Kshitimohan Sen, Sastri, M.A.; Fine 
Professor Suniti-Kumar Chatterji, D.Litt.; 
History, Mr. Nani Gopal Majumdar.^ M.A.; 
Literature, Professor Mohit Lai Majumdar, 
M.A.; Science, Professor Rudrendra Kumar 
Pal, D.Sc.; Economics, Professor Dwarakanath 
Ghosh, Ph.D. 

There will be a social gathering in connec- 
tion with the reunion. 

There will be a symposium on the works of 
the poet Vidyapati, who is claimed as their own 
by both the people of Mithila and Bengalis, in 
which Biharis also -mil be invited to take part. 

An exhibition of works of art and handi- 
crafts and of objects of historical interest will 
be a part of this function. Medals will be given 
to the best exhibitors. For the entertainment 
of delegates and visitors there will be jatras, 
kavigan, tarja, kirtdn, jhumur, panchali, etc. 

Rai Saheb Annada Kumar Ghosh (Bank 
Road, Patna) is the general secretary, and 
Mr. Manindranath Sainaddar (Prof. Samaddar’s 
House, Bankipur) is secretary to the publicity 
department. 

Lord Brahourne' s Appeal to CoTigress 
Leaders 

At the lunch given to him and Lady 
Braboume in London last month previous to 
their departure for India, 

Lord Braboume appealed to Congress leaders not to 
make the task more difficult by tryina: to administer the 
vhole of India as one province. Each province had 
particular prohletns. Any move on those lines will only 
make the task very much harder than it was. 

Lord Braboume took the examples of prolKbition 
and labour legislation, declaring Aat if an attempt were 
made to run the latter as if India was one great province, 
great dangers and difficulties lie ahead. 

The Congress ministries of different 
provinces undoubtedly possess the very ordinary 
intelligence to understand that " each province 
had particular problems.” No extraordinary or 
British intelligence is necessary to discern that 
obvious fact. But is it not also true that the 
provinces are provinces of one country and that 
that one^ country' has some common problems? 
The problem of illiteracy, for example. Or the 
problem of poverty of the masses. Or the 
pcpblem flf middle-class unemployment. And 
the greatest problem of all, that of winning 
Swaraj. Lord BraJjoume took tbe. examples of 


prohibition and labour legislation. But J^bese 
are problems common to many provinces, though 
not literally common to all. And, of course,^ m 
some details iiiey differ in the provinces in which 
they have to be tackled. 

British imperialists are interested in discern- 
ing the differences between the different provinces 
and regions of India. Perhaps they un- 
consciously magnify the differences. The greater 
the unity of India, the greater becomes the 
menace to British supremacy in India. On the 
other hand, the greater our perception and 
consciousness of the real and fundamental unity 
of India, the sooner shall we be able to win 
freedom and function as a free people. 

Therefore the Congress ministries are quite 
right in trying to follow^ a uniform policy in 
administering their provinces. Uniformity of 
policy does not stand in the way of necessary 
variations in detail. 

Turhefs Ban On Jews 

Ankara, Nov. 4. 

An absolute ban on further admission to Turkey of 
Jews from any foreign country, except world ^famous 
Jewish scientists and celebrated artisU, is provided in 
a bai, introduced in the National Assembly, today, spon- 
sored by ex-Minister of Ajsriculture, M. Toprak. Since 
the exodus of Jews from Germany started, the Turkish 
Government have engaged about 100 German Jewish 
professors and specials. — Reuter. 

This, and the other, pre-existing, bans on 
Jews in some other coimtoies, make it all the 
more necessary for the Jews to have a national 
home where they can go and settle without let 
or hindrance. 

Owing to Muslim and pro-Muslim propa- 
ganda in India most people in India do not 
perhaps understand the case for the Jews in 
Palestine. To appreciate their case is not the 
same as advocacy of British or other imperialism. 
lIioBe who are reading Dr. .^iya C. 
Chakravarti’s articles on the subject in Prahasi 
will understand this. 

James Ramsay MacDonald 

Mr. James Ramsay MacDonald, who was 
for years leader of the Labour party in Britain 
and subsequently for years prime minister 
of that country, had a very remarkable career. 
Born in a very poor family and equipped as a 
boy with only a Board School education, he 
came to occu))y the highest non-o£6eial and 
official positions in the country by dint of 
persistent efforts and the exercise of his native 
intelligence. His visits to India, the talks which 
he had with his Indian friends, and his two 
books, “ The Awakening of India ’’ and “ The 
Govemmont-of India,” gave rise to great hopes 
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in India wiien he first became prime minister. 
These hopes ^re not fulfilled. His Communal 
Decision is, in fact, unsurpassed in its baneful 
effects and possibilities among similar docu- 
ments of British origin. Nevertheless, Indians 
will respect his memory for his two books 
mentioned _ above, which contain much truth 
about India, and for his recognition of the 
fundamental unity of India. We remember with 
gratitude that Mrs. MacDonald was one of our 
esteemed contributors. 

Indian Science Congress Jubilee 

The Indian Science Congress will celebrate 
its silver jubilee early in January next. 
Adequate preparations are being made for the 
occasion. The arrangements are in capable 
hands. The organizers deserve the utmost help 
and co-operation from the public. 

A Suggestion to Popularize 
“ Bande Mataram ” 

“ Bande Mataram ” is very popular in 
Bengal, but even in Bengal it is not correctly 
and properly sung. We have not heard how it 
is sung outside Bengal by non-Bengalis. But 
whenever and wherever it is sung, it ought to 
be sung correctly and in such a way as to rouse 
the sentiments it was meant to rouse. A South 
Indian correspondent of ours has suggested that 
a satisfactory gramophone record should be 
made of the entire song, leaving out not a single 
line or word, and that the pnce fixed for the 
record should be moderate. It is a good 
suggestion which ought to be taken up by 
gramophone record manufacturers. The singer 
or singers chosen should have pleasant voices, 
powerful both in volume and pitch and the 
execution should be free from any defect as 
regards technique. 

Bengal Provincial Conference 

The ensuing session of the Bengal Pro- 
vincial Conference will be held in Bishnupur 
in the district of Bankui-a during the last week 
of this month. Though the editor of this 
magazine is not a member of the Congress, 
Bankura being his native district, he is greatly 
interested in the success of this session. He 
will have to go to Rangoon during next Christ- 
mas week to preside over a Bengali cultural 
conference there. Otherwise he, as the oldest 
living journalist of the district, would have 
attended the conference as an uninvited visitor. 
Bishnupur was in times past the capital of the 
independent and latterly semi-independent 
kingdom of Mallabhum. ■ There is now no one 


of the royal family living who is a direct 
descendant. There are some interesting remains. 
But they do not give an adequate idea of what 
Bishnupur was in the days of its glory. 

Census of Mayurbhanj State 

The two substantial volumes of the census 
of Mayurbhanj State in Orissa, though rather 
late in publication, amply make up for the 
delay by the abundant anthropological, ethno- 
graphical, demographic, historical, antiquarian, 
architectural and other materials which they 
contain. Mr. Mohammad Laeequddin, b.a., the 
census officer, and the authorities of the State 
deserve to be congratulated on. the usefulness of 
the volumes, particularly of the Report volume. 
This volume contains as many as 46 diagrams, 
some of them in colours, and 17 maps, 
some of them multi-coloured. The sumptuous 
pictorial supplement to this volume, consisting 
of 60 plates, neatly printed at the Mayurbhanj 
State Press, has made it attractive. 

Mayurbhanj is a small State so far as area 
and population are concerned. But its mineral 
resources are abundant, as the mere mention of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur 
will indicate. 

Those who are interested in the study of 
anthropology, linguistics, folklore, and ancient 
architecture and sculpture will find a visit and 
sojourn in the state amply remunerative. They 
can have a foretaste of w'hat they can find there 
in the Report volume-^artioularly in the 
plates. The State authorities, we are sure, will 
give adequate facilities to all serious and com- 
petent students. Baripada, the capital of the 
State, is only a few hours’ journey from 
Calcutta. 

A Mohunt Promises to Found a College 

Dandi Swami Jagannath Ashram, the newly 
appointed mohunt of Tarakeswar temple, has 
said among other things : 

“ I declare that I shall not live in the luxurious big 
house known as the Tarakeswar Palace, which I wish 
should be utilised for the establishment of a college, 
with necessary additions and alterations, where students 
should live the life of Brahamacharis and imbibe the 
spirit of true Hindu culture, Hindu studies and Hindu 
minds." 

We appreciate this declaration. Much 
would depend on the meaning of “ true Hindu 
culture.” We are not interested in tide manu- 
facture of bigots. 

• r shrine at Tarakeswar is the 

richest in Bengal. There are far rftiher ones 
in the Madras Presidency, 
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A new day would ‘ d^wn on ' India if the 
wealth, of all Hindu temples were devoted to 
the promotion of education and for village up- 
lift work. No doubt, education of the right 
kind would make people less superstitious. They 
would not then visit these temples and their 
income would fall. But even if the temples 
ceased' to have any incomes in future, their 
present accumulated wealth would be enough 
to dispel the darkness of ignorance in many 
regions. 

But perhaps it is an idle dream to expect; 
to find enlightened patriots occupying the seats 
of high priests in temples. 

Bengal Secondary Education Bill 

Tile text of the Bengal Secondary Educa- 
tion Bill published by the Hindusthan Standard 
is, wo have been assured by one w'ho knows, 
the real tiring. 

It is meant for Bengal. Section 40 of the 
Bill runs as follows : 

40. Notwithstaudiiig aaytKing contained in the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, or any regulation made thereunder, 
the authority for granUng recogoition to, and for determin- 
ing the conditions to be complied with by Higli Schools 
in Bengal desiring recognition for the purpose of 
presenting pupils as candidates for a mairiculatldu 
examination shall, from the date of the first meeting of 
the -Board, be the Board, and the University of Calcutta 
shall not after the commencement of Utis Act admit to 
the matriculation examination of the Univeraty of 
Calcutta any student domiciled in Bengal unless sudi 

admission 'is approved by the Board. 

* ♦ 

So, after this Bill has become an Act and 
the Act has become operative, the Calcutta 
University matriculation , examination need not 
be held, so far as Bengal is concerned. But 
Assam high schools are connected with . the 
Calcutta University. So either Assam will have 
to make its own arrangements for its would-be 
matriculates, dr the Calcutta University will 
have to hold a matriculation examination for 
Assam .boys alone. Perhaps Assam isdll make 
its own arrangements. 

As the proposed Bengal Secondary Board 
will have the sole power to rcognize or not to 
recognize Bengal high schools and to admit or 
not to admit any candidate to its matriculation, 
it; mil have a stranglehold on secondary 
education in Bengal directly and a stranglehold 
on collegiate and university education also in- 
directly. From the desire of the educational 
bureaucracy in Bengal to do away with sixty 
per cent of the existing high schools, expressed 
previously, it may be taken for Ranted as a 
cert.iinty that the vast majority of high schools 
n,*ill cease-fo be recognized, and hence the number 
of matriculates will decrease correspondingly. 


If ’matriculates- decrease .in liumber, 'the.- number 
of college students will decrease,, .leading, to the 
closing dow of some colleges. The number of 
graduates ■will thus decrease, and the. post- 
graduate classes of the university will be 
depleted. 

Of course, if the ' Secondary Board be 
merciful, these apprehensions may turn out to 
be. false. It is for. this reason that we.. have 
said that the Bill proposes .to give a strangle- 
hold to the Board on high and higher education 
in Bengal. It will be optional for the Board 
to use or not to use this strangling power. Know- 
ing as we do the attitude of the biucaucraey and 
the Moslem communaiists, who ’will be a 
standing maj.oriiy in the Board, towards 
education-seeking and educated Hindus,., who 
form , the vast' majority of our matriculation 
candidates, matriculates, college - students and 
university students, we cannot be optimistic. 

The Act “will extend to .Bengal eitlier in 
whole or in part according as the Local Govein- 
ment by a notification in the Local Official 
Gazette will from time to time determine.” 

This provision would give the Board the 
power to strangle schools- in areas where 
secondary education has made most or much 
progress by taking awky I'ccognition from many 
of tiiem.’ And most schools owe their origin and 
maintenance to Hindu enterprise 

There is a British (hetum that the King can 
do no wrong. The Bill would seem to say in so 
many words that the Board can do no wrong 

43. No <sult» proa.ecutiOQ cr legal proceedings shall 
lie against any person in respect of .any tiling .viucli is 
m good faith done or intended to he done under this 
Act. 

Tiie Board will thus ' p'pssess , ' autocratic 
powers, subject only to, the. still more despotic 
powers of the Local Government. .The Bill no- 
where says that the Bengal Legislature will have 
any power over the.Bo.ard. . Not that if the 
Legislature had any such power, the prospect 
would-have be'en'a little brighter; for' in the 
Bengal Legislature the communaiists' and 
bureauci’ats can always • command an absolute 
m'ajority .of'votes: 

nie_ Board’s Cohmlittee to advise if on the 
distribution, of grailts to' secondary schools other 
than Madrasaihs -viill consist lor the most, part 
of bureaucrats' oh their men and Musalmtos, 
though the vast majority' Of secondary schools 
in' Bengal owe their' existence to Hindu educa- 
tional enterprise. 

Wliile' Musalmans ■will ':have-. thus'- much 
power so far as the • distribution of- grants 'to 
schools of ■n'hich the vast majorjt}’’'of'stude''nts, 
teachers and 'supporters are Hindus, no -Hindu 
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will haye any place in the Board’s Committee 
to advise it' “ about recognition, distribution of 
grants to Madrasahs ” etc., though about 75 
per cent, of the revenues of Bengal from which 
such grants will be paid come from Hindu 
pockets. 

Thus Musalmans will be arbiters of Hindus’ 
educational destiny, but Hindus will not have 
the least influence or control over Musalman 
education, though they will have to bear most 
of its cost. 

The preamble of the Bill runs thus : 

“Whereas it is expedient to make provision for the 
recognition and control of secondary education in 
Bengal.” 

There is no mention of improvement, or oi 
spread' or extension of education. 

After we had written these lines, we found 
a statement issued by Mr. Fazlal Huq in the 
morning papers of the 30th November. It 
relates to wliat some papers had said about the 
Bill. Mr. Huq does not say that the draft 
which has leaked out is not the real draft. 
He only says that it has not yet been licked 
into shape finally. He says that the Sadler 
Commission recommended the formation of a 
Secondary Education Board. But the question 
is, did it recommend the formation of a com- 
munalism-ridden board completely under the 
thumb of the Government like the one outlined 
in the bill ? Certainly not. 

Mr. Huq says that the Hindu papers do not 
want that the board should have any Musalman 
membei's. That is not true. We want the best 
men among educationalists, irrespective of 
creed. If a proportion is to be fixed at all as 
between Hindus and Musalmans, the proportion 
should be fixed, not on the basis of the numbers 
of the population, literate and illiterate, of the 
commimities, but on the basis of the numbers 
of secondary schools and colleges founded and 
run by the two communities rt.,pectively or on 
the number of students of the two communities 
in secondary schools and colleges, or on the 
numbers of Hindu and Musalman gi-aduates, or 
on the percentages of literacy in English and 
Bengali of the two communities. 

Bengal Cabinet to Deal With Calcutta 
Corporation 

It is said the Bengal ministry will intro- 
duce a bill in the next session of the Bengal 
Legislative Assembly to amend the Calcutta 
Municipal Act. There is certainly room for 
improvement in the Calcutta Corporation. But 
it is said that the main object of the bill will 
be to introduce separate electorates for Musal- 
mans and to give them such a share of the 


jobs as has been given to them by the Govern- 
ment in Government offi'ees, though the tet.al 
amount they pay to the Corporation in taxes is 
much less than their numbers would lead one 
to expect. 

Bengal Ministry to Further Gag the 
Press? 

There is also a rumour that the Bengal 
ministry intend to introduce a bill to place 
further restraints on the Bengal press. The 
press in all countries, Bengal not excepted, 
certainly admits of much improvement. But 
gagging is scarcely the way to improve our 

papers. 

“ Develop A Rural Bias ” 

At the Bengal Medical Conference recently 
held in Calcutta the Hon’ble Syed Nausher Ali, 
minister in charge of local self-government, 
advised the doctors to ‘‘develop a rural bias.” 
That they ought to do. But as they require to 
keep body and soul together, should not some- 
body, the Government or the District Boards 
or both combined, guarantee to them a mini- 
mum subsistence allowance to enable them to 
settle and work in villages ? We believe such 
a thing has been done in the Bombay Presidency . 
Bengal, which is far less healthy, should follow 
suit. 

“ Ill-equipped Medical Schools Should 
Go "? 

It is said that at the recent Bengal Medical 
Conference a desire was authoritatively (?) 
expressed that ill-equipped medical schools 
should go. We thought the demand would be, 
“ Government and the public must adequately 
equip the ill-equipped medical schools.” The 
total number of medical institutions in Bengal 
is not excessive but rather less than what the 
province requires. Therefore the existing schools 
should be preserved and improved. 

Sir J. C. Bose's Donations 

It has been published in the papers that 
Sir J. C. Bose has left rupees one lakh for the 
Calcutta University, one lakh for primary 
education and Rs. 50,000 for the Presidency 
College. 

Ratification of International Sugar 
Agreement 

Sir Rahimtoola Chinoy, President of the 
Federation of the Indian Chambers of Com- 
merce and Industry, has issued the following 


91—16 
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statement to the press in connection with the 
report that the Government of India have decid- 
ed to ratify the International Sugar Agree- 
ment : — 

am really surprised at the reported decision of 
die Government of India to ratify the IntemaLioDal Sugar 
Agreement, in respect of which the Legislative Assembly 
has in unequivocal terms given its verdict against 
radficatlon. 

It must be remembered in this connection that the 
Government denied Indian industrial interests, directly 
affected, the privilege of tendering technical advice to the 
Government delegate at the International Conference. 
They, in fact, showed thereby their utter disregard of the 
progress of the protected industry on which depended 
the welfare of miUions of agriculturists. The Sugar 
industry in its present stale of progress is bound to reach 
the stage during next five years when mere internal marhet 
will not be sufficient to absorb production. 

“ The decision of the Government to ratify the agree* 
meat is a deliberate act of defying considered opinion 
of the Legislative Assembly and indnstrial interests and 
a coromenr^ on the responsiveness of Government to 
public opinion. I would like to wam the ^veniment 
against their callous disregard of country*s industrial 
interests, as such an attitude is bound to have repurcus* 
sions on their negotiations with foreign countries for trade 
agreement and they should not disregard with impunity 
public opinion on a matter on which the Legislative 
Assembly and industrial interests have expressed opinion 
with one voice.” — P, 1. 

The International Sugar Agreement requires 
that sugar manufactured in India should not 
be exported to foreign countries. If this agree- 
ment be ratified and allowed to stand, it will 
stand in the way of the expansion of the sugar 
industry in India. 

A " Harijan ” Mayor for Madras 

■ “ Untouchability " is more rampant in South 
India than in the northern provinces. That 
evil thing has to be fought most strenuously 
there. -The municipality of Madras has shown 
by electing a gentleman of the depressed classes 
to the mayoralty that it is seriously opposed 
to “ uatouchabiUty.” 

A Kakori Prisoner Infected With 
Leprosy 

The U. P. ministry have done the right 
thing by releasing the Kakori prisoner Sj. 
Gobinda Chandra Kar, who has been ill. 

It is stated that he is suffering from leprosy. 
He was not a leper ~T|jr|ji iiiiiiii HkjiH ago he 
was sent to jail. infec- 

tion when “in jail?'^W.a5''he-'kept54R'^^fcfected 
cell? What 'diet? ^ 

These casas of healtl»*aet6nu8 hnd'Jbrison- 
ers •latching ftii^ecditl^s iweetion 

should be th^^ghly iet§itiga|^^^tfey are 


a crime and a scandal, and should not be'allowed 
to recur. 

Communalism in the Appointment of 
T eachers 

Free primary education is going to. be in- 
troduced in the Mymensingh district from 
January next. A few thousand primary schools 
will be started and a few_ thousand teachers 
appointed. We learn that it has been decided 
that teachers from the different religious com- 
munities will be appointed in_ proportion to their 
numerical strength in the district. It is well- 
known that in all districts Hindus have made 
greater progress in education than Musalmans 
and that the percentage of illiterates and un- 
educated persons among Musalmans is higher 
than among Hindus. Therefore, the decision 
referred to above amounts to penalizing educa- 
tional progress among Hindus. Communalism 
in all spheres of life is an evil. In the sphere 
of education it is a greater evil. Schools and 
colleges ^ould have the best teachers, to what- 
ever religious community they may belong. 

“ The Great Indian Aviation Scandal ’* 

“ An Indian Aviator ” returns to the charge 
in Roy*s Weekly and proves by quoting facts' 
and figures that the requirements of the Govern- 
ment of India in its Civil Aviation Department 
for an aviation license involve an expenditure 
of Rs. 8,000 and 24 months’ training as against 
Rs. 2,000 and 6 months’ training in England 
and other countries. Says he : “I call this a 
crying scandal. T call this an example of 
scientific killing of the spirit of aviation in 
Indians.” 

University for Travancore 

Travancore has been for years ahead of 
British India in education. The inauguratiou 
of its own university marks another step in its 
educational progress. The reign of its young 
Maharaja has been already signalized ' by the 
throwing open of all state-owned temples to 
people of the depressed classes. The new 
university is another thing which will stand to 
his credit. These do no less cre^t to bis- 
enlightened Dewan, Sachivottama Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Aiyar. 

Literary Conference of Bengalis in Burma 

The Bengali settlers and sojourners in 
Burma will hold a literary and cultural confer- 
ence in Rangoon from the 24th to the 28th of 
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this month. The editor of tliis Review has 
been invited to preside over it. 

Professor Dr. Sudhindra Bose “ Selected 
to Clarify Oriental Views ” 

The Daily Iowan of America writes : 

Sudhindra Bose of the political science departmeat, 
has been chosen by the American Council of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations as one of the speakers 'who will assist 
the more intellectual element of the American public in 
the clarification of Oriental problems. 

Many leading political scientists, economists, historians 
and other scholars nave been invited to discuss the various 
aspects of the Pacific and Far East situation and to 
conduct round-table discussions. 

Mr. Bose is the author of "Some Aspects of the 
British Rule in India,” American staff correspondent of 
t he' leading English-language newspaper in Calcutta, 
India, the "Amrita Bazar Patrika,” and was engaged last 
year by the Washington department of education on the 
adult Vacation forum projects. 

The American Council of the Institute of Pacific 
Relations has its headquarters in New York, with branches 
in San Francisco and Honolulu. 

Dr. Meghnad Saha on Sir J. C. Bose 

Professor Dr. Meghnad Saha, F.R.S., of 
the Allahabad University, was one of the later 
batch of students of Sir J. C. Bose in the 
Calcutta Presidency College. Among the 
students of Dr. Bose, whom Rabindranath calls 
the great master, Dr. Saha has achieved the 
greatest distinction in science and is a man of 
international reputation. ' Intendewed by Ths 
Leader he gave a brief biographical sketch of' 
his teacher and a considered appreciation of his 
work as a scientist. He concludes by observing : 

“ Sir J. C Bose wa$ sot only a great scientist but 
also a great patriot. He was deeply interested in the 
ancient culture of our land.” 

Message Sent to Prof. J. C. Bose 
by Sister Nivedita from Genoa, 

30th Nov., 1910 

30th Nov., 1910. 

“ When you receive this, it will be our 
beloved 30th, the birthday of birthdays. . 

“ May it be infinitely blessed — and may it be 
followed by many many, of ever increasing 
sweetness and blessedness I Outside there is the 
great statue of Christopher Columbus, , and 
under his name only th§ words " La Patrie ” and 
I thought of the day to come when such words 


will be the speaking silence under your liame — 
how spiritually you are already reckoned with 
him and all those other great adventurers who 
have sailed trackless seas to bring their people 
good. 

" Be ever victorious ! Be a light unto the 
people and a lamp unto their feet! and be filled 
7.’ith peace! 

“ You the great spiritual naariner who have 
found new worlds!” 

New Education Fellowship 

The International Delegation of the New 
Education Fellowship touring in India at present 
will visit Calcutta towards the end of this month. 
The Delegation consists of Rektor Laurin 
Zilliacus, Principal, Tolo Svenska Samakola, 
Finland; and Chairman of New Education 
Fellowship : Mr. Salter Davies, C.B.E., 
Director of Education, Kent, England: Prof. 
Pierre Bovet, Professor of Education, University 
of Geneva; Vice-president, N.E.F., Switzerland. 
The Delegation has come to India from New 
Zealand and Australia, where they went to attend 
a Regional Conference on N. E. F. The Board 
of Education, England, has sent out an Exhibi-- 
tion illustrating modem tendencies in English 
Education, evidently on N. E. F. lines, in charge 
of Mr. Hankin, Staff Inspector, Board of Educa- 
tion, England. This exhibition is bdng dis- 
played at each centre -risited by the the N-E-F. 
Delegation. Mrs. Davies, and Madame Bovet, 
who is reputed to be a great authority on child 
education, are also with the Delegation. 

The N.E.F. is an international movement 
that seeks to unite those who believe that the 
problems that face human society at present 
are such as can best be solved by a new type of 
education only. It wants to free education of 
all extraneous considerations, e.g., political and 
sectarian, and aims at the development of the 
whole man. It has 51 national sections and 
groups and many intellectuals of the world on 
its membership roll. Dr. Rabindranath Tagore 
is the President and Sir S. Radhakrishnan is 
the Vice-president for India. We feel sure that 
the visit of the Delegation will be a source of 
great enthusiasm to the educational world of 
Calcutta and the Exhibition also a mediuin of 
much useful information to local educationists. 
The object of the N.E.F. is very noble and 
deserves the sympathy of all of us. We extend 
a hearty welcome to the Delegates. 



INDIAN WOMANHOOD 



L11.A ( 'if ATiHiJtx, «laughter of Mr. 
Snurt'iidra Kiiiuur Cliuttirjt-e of Baruipur, a girl 
fjf twflvi', gave jt miiguilirent display of her 
svvijiiming ability iti the hmrtceuih annual AU- 
Iiuliu ;i()-inile swim, held in the river Hoo^y 
iti OehdM r IU37 . This event is regarded as the 
iomrest >wimiuing rnoe in ilie world, the distance 


Mias Lili Cbalifrjee 

from the Hooghly flhol Ghat to the Aheeritollah 
Ghat in Caleutto being over thirty milea. 

rimtterjee. tlie only girl swiratnor 
wl)o entered the competition finished the course, 
inking sixth place in order out of twelve 
competitors. She bognn her swimming career 
under the careful guidance and training of 
Mr. Banty Paul in 1935. She has won many 
trophies and is acclaimed as one of the beet girl 
swimmer? of the time. 

A large number of women’s conferences, 
particularly of the ron.-tituent bodies of the 
All-Indin IVomen’s Ctmfcrence. took place during 
the last five weeks. 

Providing over the meeting of the Shillong 
branch of the All-India 'Woraen’s Conference, 
Lady Reid pointed out that their work should 
be chiefly amongst the poor, the destitute and 
the illiterate. 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu presided orti the 
annual constituent conference of the A.-I.W. C. 
iicld at Calcutta. 

An interesting feature of these conferences 
was the discussion on the subject “ Should 
Women enter politics?” It may be remembered 
that the All-India Women’s Conference, accord- 
ing to its aims and policy, should not engage in 
j>arty politics. Presiding over the Madras 
branch of the A.-I. W. C., Mrs. Laklismipati 
l)ointed out that though it might be argued that 
the A.-I. W. C. should not join in party politics, 
the Conference could not avoid the impact ot 
national consciousness and it should lend its 
support to the Congress and the Congress 
ministry. 

Speaking at a meeting of the Tiahorc 
Branch of the A-I. W. C., presided over by 
Srimati L. 0. Zutshi, Srimati Shanno Devi urged 
the wdening of the activities of the A-I. W. C. 
An interesting debate followed, and a resolution 
was adopted requesting the A.-I. W. C. to lend 
its support to al! activities for national welfare. 

• Presiding over the Oudh branch of the 
A.-I. W. C., Srimati Vijaylakhsmi Panit 
observed that while it was not necessary for 
women to take to politics in free countries, it 
was their duty, in a country under foreign 
control, to hink politically and to take their 
proper share in the fight for freedom. 

Lady Hydari presided over the 11th 
Session of the Hyderabad State Women’s Con- 
ference. Resolutions nr^ng legislation to com- 
bat tlie custom of child-marriage and to grant 
rights of citizenship to women were adopted. 

Speaking at the ninth session of the 
Gwalior Women's Conference Lady Mehta 
observ’ed that the Indian woman must be given 
the right to inherit property from her father a? 
well as a share in her husband’s property. 

Presiding over the eleventh session of the 
Maharastra Women’s Conference held at 
Ahmednagar, Rani Luxmibai Saheb of Phaltan 
observed that women should not look for equality 
granted by men as an act of grace. 

Presidi^ over the Bhandara District 
Political Conference held at Goregacn, 
Mrs. Anasuyabai Kale, Deputy Speaker, C. P 
Assembly, discussed the peculiar problems of the 
agricultiudst and suggested remedies. She also 
pleaded for special representation of the 
agricultiiral labour on the legislatures. 

The Assam Municipal Amendment Bill- 
removing the bar against women seeking election 
as Municipal Commissioners, was adopted by 
the Assam Legislative Council. 


Phikted Aitu PuBUSBD BT Majtdc C&akihu. Das, Fbabasi Pbxss, Calcutta 




































































































